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Committee  ox  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 

Saturday^  January  20,  1906, 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present :  The  chairman  (Senator  Lodge)  and  Senators  Beveridge, 
Burrows,  I-<ong,  McCreary,  Nixon,  Dubois,  Stone,  and  Culberson. 
Tlie  Chairman.  House  bill  No.  3  is  before  the  committee. 
The  bill  under  consideration  is  as  follows : 

fH.  R.  3.    Fifty-ninth  Ck>ngrre88,  first  aeasion.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  for  other  parposes,''  approved  March  eighth,  nineteen  hnndred  and  two. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second  section  of  the  act  entitled 
**Ad  act  temporarily  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  March  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two.  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  • 

"  Sec.  2.  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  levied,  col-  • 
lected,  and  paid  upon  all  articles  coming  Into  the  United  States  from  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  the  rates  of  duty  which  are  required  to  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  upon  like  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries:  Provided,  That  all 
articles  wholly  the  growth  and  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  coming  Into 
the  United  Stites  from  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  free 
of  duty,  except  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice  manufactured  and  unmanufactured, 
upon  which  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  only  twenty-five  per 
centum  of  the  rates  of  duty  aforesaid :  And  provided  further,  That  the  rates 
of  dut>'  which  are  required  hereby  to  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  prod- 
ucts of  the  Philippine  Islands  coming  Into  the  United  States  shall  be  less  any 
duty  or  taxes  levied,  collected,  and  paid  thereon  upon  the  shipment  thereof 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  provided  by  law,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe;  but  all  articles  wholly 
the  growth  and  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  admitted  Into  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  coming 
directly  from  said  Islands  to  the  United  States  for  use  and  consumption  therein, 
shall  l>e  hereafter  exempt  from  any  export  duties  Imposed  In  the  Philippine 
Islands:  Provided,  hoKever,  That  In  consideration  of  the  rates  of  duty  afore- 
said, sugar  and  tobacco,  both  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  wholly  the 
growth  and  product  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  the  United  States  free  of  duty :  And  provided  further.  That  on 
and  after  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  all  articles 
and  merchandise  going  from  the  United  States  Into  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
all  articles  wholly  the  growth  and  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  coming 
into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  shall  be  admitted  free  of 
duty:  Afid  provided  further,  That  In  addition  to  said  duty  when  levied  and  In 
case  said  articles  are  admitted  Into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  there  shall 
be  paid  upon  articles  of  merchandise  of  Philippine  Islands  manufacture  coming 
into  the  United  States  and  withdrawn  for  consumption  or  sale  a  tax  equal  to 
the  internal-revenue  tax  Imposed  In  the  United  States  upon  the  like  articles  of 
merchandise  of  domestic  manufacture ;  such  tax  to  be  paid  by  Internal-reveuwfe 
stamp  or  stamps  to  be  provided  by  the  Cowuiissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  aivd 
to  be  procured  by  purchase  from  the  collector  of  Internal  revenue  at  or  moat 
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convenient  to  the  port  of  entry  of  sa^d  merchandise  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  be  affixed  under  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe,  and  such 
articles  of  Philippine  Islands  manufacture  mentioned  in  this  proviso  shall  be 
exempt  from  payment  of  any  tax  imposed  by  the  internal-revenue  laws  of  the 
Philippine  Islands:  And  provided  further.  That  in  addition  to  the  duty  here- 
inbefore provided  when  levied  and  in  case  said  articles  are  admitted  into  the 
Philippine  Islands  free  of  duty,  there  shall  be  paid  upon  articles  of  merchandise 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  going  into  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
withdrawn  for  consumption  or  sale,  a  tax  equal  to  the  internal-revenue  tax 
imposed  in  the  Philippine  Islands  upon  the  like  articles  of  merchandise  when 
manufactured  in  the  Philippine  Islands ;  such  tax  to  be  paid  by  internal-revenue 
8tami>s  or  otherwise  as  provided  by  the  laws  in  force  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
upon  the  like  articles;  and  such  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
mentioned  in  this  proviso  and  going  into  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  payment  of  any  tax  imposed  by  the  internal-revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  moneys  collected  under  this  section  as  amended  shall, 
until  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  be  paid  over  and 
disposed  of  as  provided  in  section  four  of  the  act  hereby  amende<l,  and  shall 
not  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  That  on  and  after  the  day  when  this  act  shall  go  into  efFe<'t  all  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  previously  imported  from  the  JPhilippine  Islands,  for 
which  no  entry  has  been  made,  and  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  pre- 
viously entered  without  payment  of  dut>'  and  under  bond  for  warehousing, 
transportation,  or  any  other  purpose,  for  which  no  permit  of  delivery  to  the 
importer  or  his  agent  has  been  issued,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  duties  imposed 
by  law  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  to  no  other  dut>',  upon  the  entry 
or  the  withdrawal  thereof:  Provided,  That  when  duties  are  based  ui»on  the 
weight  of  merchandise  deposited  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse 
said  duties  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  the  weight  of  such  nierclinndise 
at  the  time  of  its  entry.  /" 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Peabody  is  here  and  desires  to  be  heard  in 
regard  to  this  bill,  and  I  Avill  call  upon  him  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  HENEY  W.  PEASODY. 

Mr.  Peabody.  My  name  is  Henry  W.  Peabody,  of  Henry  W.  Pea- 
body  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  duties 
upon  imports  of  the  Philippine  products,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  remaming  duties  after  April  11,  1909.  With 
one  exceptioli,  I  believe  that  I  approve  House  bill  No.  3.  This  excep- 
tion to  which  I  object  is  section  2,  which  subjects  the  goods  imported 
from  the  Philippines  now  in  bonded  warehouses  to  the  duties  im- 
posed by  law  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

In  the  old  clays,  when  the  merchants  in  the  Philippine  trade  loaded 
their  ow  n  ships  with  hemp  or  sugar,  or  both,  accordmg  to  the  indica- 
tions for  a  good  market,  they  were  for  sale  on  owners  account.  In 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  consumption  of  hemp  has  greatly 
increased,  and  the  Philippine  merchants  sell  to  the  manufacturers  of 
cordage  and  binder  twine  before  shipment  for  delivery  at  designated 
ports  in  the  United  States.  On  tne  other  hand,  sugar  has  been 
shipped  irregularly  by  a  seller  cargo  or  port  cargo,  now  and  then  by 
some  merchants  in  the  Philippines,  who  had  faith  in  the  market  in- 
dications and  the  enterprise  to  ship  for  sale  on  their  own  account. 

Last  winter  the  value  of  sugar  throughout  the  world  was  advanc- 
ing. Under  those  circumstances  sugar  was  shipped  by  some  of  the 
Philippine  merchants,  believing  it  could  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  the 
Uni tea  States.     The  merchants  expected  to  make  a  profit,  and  they 
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considered  that  they  were  protected  by  the  existing  law,  which  guar- 
anteed them  the  right  to  hold  in  warehouses  for  not  more  than  three 
years  and  advantage  of  any  reduction  in  duty  while  so  stored,  in  har- 
mony with  the  usage  and  in  accord  with  existing  law,  by  which — 

any  merchandise  deposited  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse  may  be 
withdrawn  for  consumption  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  original  lm» 
portation  on  payment  of  the  duties  and  charges  to  which  it  may  be  subject  by 
law  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal :  Provided^  That  the  same  rate  of  duty  shall 
be  collected  thereon  as  may  be  imposed  by  law  on  like  articles  of  nierchandise 
imported  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

These  low-grade  sugars  are  not  so  readily  salable  as  the  Cuban 
centrifugal  96°  sugars,  even  at  1  cent  lower  price.  The  owners  of 
these  sugars  reasonably  expect  that  the  application  of  our  tariff 
shall  be  the  same  to  these  sugars  as  to  the  imports  of  former  years. 
They  expected  to  sell  them  on  equal  terms  with  other  sugars  which 
may  come  in  under  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  even  equality.  If 
this  amendment  which  is  proposed  by  the  House  bill  to  exclude  these 
sugars  from  the  benefit  or  the  reduction  should  prevail,  it  would  put 
the  owners  of  these  sugars  to  great  disadvantage  in  the  sale  of  the 
sugars,  as  they  would  always  have  in  competition  sugars  that  would 
cost  two-thirds  of  a  cent  less,  and  it  is  against  this  discrimination 
against  these  merchants  that  I  desire  to  register  my  objection  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  bill.  These  merchants  in  the  Philippines  are  not  here 
to  speak  for  themselves,  lly  firm  are  the  agents  for  one  of  the 
houses,  and  I  desire  to  speak  in  their  behalf.  The  sugar  market  last 
winter  was  an  advancing  one,  and  a  larger  volume  of  sugar  was 
shipped  to  this  market,  in  the  confidence  that  it  would  be  required 
and  would  be  salable  in  this  country  at  a  profit.  Since  the  goods 
have  been  upon  the  ocean  and  before  arrival  and  during  the  process 
of  arrival  the  markets  have  materially  declined,  and  they  are  not  now 
salable  without  considerable  loss.  It  is  not  the  expectation  of  these 
merchants  that  you  will  adjust  the  market  for  them,  but  they  desire 
to  not  be  handicapped  bv  sugar  which  may  arrive  on  top  of  these 
sugars  at  a  lower  rate  oi  duty  than  those  w^hich  they  hold  in  bond 
and  believe  to  be  entitled  to  the  duties  according  to  law. 

Senator  Bevertoge.  Still  those  sugars  were  shipped  by  the  mer- 
chants with  perfect  understanding  of  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
and  they  knew  what  obligations  tney  would  have  to  pay,  and  they 
took  the  common  risks  o?  trade,  di^  they  not,  when  they  shipped 
them?     What  you  are  asking  is  that  the  law  be  made  retroactive? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Senator,  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  position  of  the  law.  As  I  am  informed,  and  as  I  read,  I 
consider  that  the  general  statute  of  December  15,  1902,  which  I  re- 
ferred to  and  from  which  I  read  an  extract,  applies  to  any  goods  in 
any  warehouse. 

Senator  BEVERrooE.  Oh,  no;  but  you  are  asking  that  this  act  shall 
apply  to  goods  now  in  the  warehouse  or  on  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  refer  to  that  because  there  was  a  clause  inserted 
by  the  House  committee  distinctly  excluding  these  bonded  sugars 
from  the  benefits  of  the  proposed  reduction  and  subjecting  them  to  the 
duties  which  were  in  effect  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Long.  That  is  section  2  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir;   section  2  of  this  bill,  and  that  is  \v\iat  \ 
am  objecting  to. 
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Senator  Beveridoe.  But  the  question  I  am  asking  you  is  this :  All 
of  those  sugars  that  were  shipped  to  this  country,  now  in  bonded 
warehouse,  and  all  now  in  transit  were  shipped  witn  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  existing  law  and  of  existing  legal  and  commercial  condi- 
tions. Why  then  should  they  be  speciafly  exempted ;  why  should  the 
act  be  made  retroactive  as  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Peabody/  It  has  been 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  have  no  views  one  way  or  the  other;  I  am 
asking  for  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Peabody.  It  has  been  the  practice,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever 
since  the  McKinley  tariff  was  enacted  in  1890  to  append  to  all  the 
changes  in  tariff  what  has  been  called  section  20,  which  distinctly 
provides  that  goods  in  warehouses  shall  be  entered  out  for  consump- 
tion at  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  then  to  goods  arriving  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Ix)XG.  At  the  time  they  were  withdrawn  from  bonded 
warehouses? 

Mr.  Peabody.  They  are  not  chargeable  with  duty  at  the  time  of 
arriving. 

Senator  Beveridge.  But  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes. 

Senator  Beveridge.  You  hold  it  would  Idc  an  unjust  discrimination 
as  against  these  goods  that  are  in  warehouses  and  not  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  do. 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  see. 

Senator  Culberson.  Before  you  pass  from  that,  are  you  certain 
about  that  construction  of  law;  that  in  the  absence,  for  instance,  of 
section  2  the  duty  you  pay  upon  this  sugar  would  be  the  duty  in 
existence  at  the  passage  of  the  new  law,  or  would  it  relate  back  to  the 
old  law? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  understand  that  this  law  which  I  read,  this  section, 
is  an  independent  statute  enacted  on  the  loth  of  December,  1902. 

Senator  Beveridge.  One  more  question  and  then  I  think  I  will  not 
interrupt  you  again.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  you  are  wrong  in  this 
construction  of  the  Dingley  law,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  you  are 
wrong  in  the  statement  of  what  the  custom  has  been  thereunder  then 
your  contention  would  logically  fall  to  the  ground  as  to  section  2  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  So  you  rest  on  the  question  as  to  whether  you 
are  right  or  wrong  on  the  construction  of  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  But  every  tariff  that  has  been  made  since  the  Dingley 
tariff  and  the  Porto  Rican  reduction  of  dutv  and  the  reduction  of 
duty  on  tea  in  December,  1902,  three  days  before  this  general  statute 
provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  tea,  which  was  not  provided  for  in  the 
act  of  march,  1902,  and  the  importers  found  that  they  were  not  going 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  that  reduction  on  88,000,000  pounds  of  tea 
which  was  in  bonded  warehouse,  and  there  was  consternation  among 
them,  and  a  special  act  of  Congress,  a  joint  resolution,  was  secured, 
I  think  it  was  on  the  12th  of  December,  1902,  providing  that  goods 
in  warehouse  should  be  withdrawn  as  to  duty  provided  after  the  1st 
of  January  following,  the  same  as  new  importation  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  the  section  from  the  Dingley  Act  and 
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see  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  Section.  33  of  the  Dingley  Act  is  as 
follows : 

That  on  and  after  the  day  when  this  act  shall  go  into  effect  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  previously  imported,  for  which  no  entry  has  been  made 

I  understand  these  are  not  entered. 

Mr.  Peabody.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing)  : 

and  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  under  bond  for  warehousing,  transpor- 
tation, or  any  other  purpose  for  which  no  permit  of  delivery  to  the  Importer 
or  his  agent  has  been  issued,  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties  imposed  by  this 
act  and  no  other  duty  upon  the  entry  or  withdrawal  thereof. 

You  want  to  be  put  on  that  basis,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Peabody.  That  was  a  higher  duty  put  on  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is 
higher  or  lower,  it  made  the  goods  under  bond  subject  to  the  duties 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  have  referred  to  quite  a  number  of  these  sections. 
You  will  find  the  Dingley  bill  has  a  section  20  which  is  more  of  the 
character  I  speak  of. 

Senator  BE^^:RIDGE.  The  Senator's  theory  is,  according  to  your 
point  of  view,  that  until  they  go  out  of  the  bonded  warehouse  they 
are  not  really  here,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
law  at  the  time  they  are  withdrawn,  and  not  before.  No  matter 
whether  the  duty  is  higher  or  lower  then,  it  is  a  question  of  principle. 

Mr.  Peabody.  The  importer  has  an  opportunity  of  paying  duty 
and  selling  it  or  storing  it. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Suppose  we  raised  the  duty  instead  of  lower- 
ing it,  would  j^ou  be  here  insisting  that  this  law  should  apply? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  haven't  got  to  imagine  that  because  I  am  inter- 
ested enough  in  the  present  situation. 

The  Chairman.  uTiat  I  have  read  in  the  Dingley  Act  is  the  lan- 
guage we  have  incorporated  in  this  act;  that  is,  that  goods  in  bond 
and  not  withdrawn  from  bond  shall  be  treated  like  new  importa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  would  like  the  reporter  to  print  section  2 
of  this  act  in  parallel  columns. 

[Omitted.] 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Might  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  this  has  been 
amended  by  the  act  of  December  15,  1902. 

The  Chairman.  This  section  covers  what  you  want?    [Indicating.] 

Mr.  Hopkins.  This  is  more  explicit  and  mandatory. 

Mr.  Peabody.  It  is  not  my  province  to  discuss  the  law  with  you 
or  Mr.  Hopkins,  because  you  are  .better  qualified  to  discuss  it  than 
I  am,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  without  that  section  2  these  goods 
would  have,  as  the  shippers  expected  they  would  have,  the  privilege 
of  remaining  in  bond  not  exceeding  three  years  and  withdrawal  at 
the  rate  of  diity  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal,  and  unless  they  have 
that  it  would  fee  increased"  disaster  to  this  form,  because  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  sell  their  sugars  if  they  were  debarred 
of  the  privilege  of  two-thirds  of  a  cent  a  pound  reduction  of  duty, 
and  sugars  were  coming  at  the  market  price  with  an  advantage  oi 
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two-thirds  of  a  cent  a  pound,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sell 
their  sugars  at  any  price  that  would  leave  them  anything. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  long  have  these  sugars  been  in  bond  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  They  arrived  during  the  last  summer. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  simimer  of  1905  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  They  were  shipped  last  winter. 

Senator  Burrows.  A  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes;  bv  steamer.  ^ 

Senator  Burrows.  ^Vhy  have  jou  been  keeping  them  in  bond  so 
long — in  anticipation  of  a  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Xo,  sir ;  not  at  all.  There  has  always  been  a  desire 
to  sell,  but  they  are  not  a  favorable  kind  of  su^r,  they  are  what  is 
called  "  Muscavado,"  a  low  grade  of  sugar  which  is  used  generally 
for  the  manufacture  of  soft  sugars,  and  not  granulated,  and  the 
market  value  is  alx)ut  1  cent  a  pound  lower  than  Cuban  sugars  of 
96°  polarization.  Consequently,  while  other  sugars  may  be  selling 
freely,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  the  buyers  are  not  open  to  pur- 
chase these  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  AAliat  was  the  inducement  to  the  shipi^er  orig- 
inally— the  high  class  of  sugars  here  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  The  belief  that  they  would  be  wanted  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  market  was  advancing  throughout  the  world  and  they 
believed  that  they  could  dispose  of  them  here  at  a  profit  without 
holding  for  a  long  period. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  was  unusually  high? 

Mr.  Peabody.  They  had  to  go  in  store  because  they  could  not  sell 
them. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  is  unusuallv  high? 

Mr.  Reabody.  The  price  was  unusually  high,  and  they  paid  a 
pretty  good  pricL'  for  the  sugars  out  there,  but  the  price  recedea. 

Senator  Birrows.  Xow\  Mr.  Peabodj\  I  want  to  ask  vou  one  or 
two  questions.  I  think  it  is  probably  a  l>etter  course  to  allow  a  gen- 
tleman to  prevsent  his  statement  first  and  question  him  afterwards,  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  policy  pursued  here,  and  so  I  will  ask 
you  a  few  questions. 

Wliom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Peabody.  We  represent  the  principal  holders  of  the  sugars  in 
the  Philippines. 

Senator  Burrows.  AVho  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Smith,  Bell  &  Co. 

Senator  Bi'rrows.  AMio  are  they? 

Mr.  Peabody.  They  are  the  leading  firm  in  the  Philippines.  They 
have  been  domiciled  there  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  they  are 
doing  business  in  every  variety  of  product  there,  dealing  with  other 
countries  as  well  as  this:  they  are'large  producers  of  hemp 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  they  Americans? 

Mr.  Peabody.  The  individuals  of  the  firm  are  principally,  I  think, 
if  not  altogether.  Englishmen,  and  all  the  firms  out  there  in  business 
when  we  came  into  occupation  there  were,  I  think.  Englishmen. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  are  speaking  for  them? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir.    My  impression  is,  from  having  been  in  the 
House  committee,  that  that  was  largely  an  actuating  motive  in  put- 
/7J7/r  jn  thisi  section  2 — ^because  these  gentlemen  were  Englishmen. 
Senator  Burrows.   ITTiat  is  the  amount  of  sugars  involved  ? 
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Mr.  Peabody.  There  are  very  nearly  30,000  tons. 

Senator  Burrows.  Does  that  represent  the  entire  amount  from  the 
Phihppines? 

Mr.  Peabody.  There  are  500  tons  besides  that  which  belong  to  this 
firm — 500  tons  which  belong  to  an  American  firm  in  New  York. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  firm  is  that? 

ilr.  Peabody.  Armstrong. 

Senator  Burrows.  Five  hundred  tons  belong  to  Armstrong.  Do 
you  represent  them  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  We  represent  the  firm  that  has  nearly  30,000  tons. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  advantage  would  it  be  to  this  English 
house  if  what  you  contend  for  could  oe  secured? 

Mr.  Peabody.  The  difference  in  duty  would  be  about  $14  or  $15  a 
ton,  and  it  would  be  somewhere  between  $430,000  and  $450,000. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  the  duty  could  be  reduced  as  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  sugar  imported 
from  the  Philippines  last  year  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  should  say  it  was  probably  not  over  4,000  tons; 
4,000  or  5,000  tons  a  year  would  be  a  maximum  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  past. 

Senator  Burrows.  But  this  English  firm  has  30,000  tons? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  export  any  sugar  last  year  during  the 
hiffh  prices  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  presume  they  did;  they  are  always  receiving 
siig^r,  and  they  would  have  to  ship  it  somewhere  for  sale,  because  it  is 
their  business  to  take  in  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  much  exportation  in  the  past  of 
sugar  to  England,  where  there  has  been  no  duty  except  during  the 
Boer  war? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  have  shipped  to 
England  or  sold  for  Japan  and  China,  which  has  been  the  principal 
market  for  those  sugars. 

Senator  Beveridoe.  Would  the  passage  of  this  act  increase  the 
price  of  sugars  in  the  Philippines — that  is,  if  you  went  to  buy  this 
same  sugar  over  again  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes;  I  think  the  price  would  be  enhanced  to  the 
producer. 

Senator  BEVERmoE.  If  that  is  true,  then,  and  you  are  relieved  from 
the  operation  of  section  2,  it  is  very  clear  that  you  are  thereby  given 
a  sheer  profit  amounting  to  the  difference;  an  unnatural  profit  amount- 
ing to  the  difference  between  the  price  you  paid  for  the  sugars  and  the 
price  you  have  to  pay  after  the  act  passes. 

Mr.  Peabody.  The  market  price  here  now  is  based  on  the  market 
price  out  there,  and  it  would  stand  considerable 

Senator  Beveridoe.  Your  argument  appeals  to  me — about  your 
point  that  the  firm  should  not  sustain  a  loss  by  reason  of  being 
brought  into  competition  with  the  same  sugar  shipped  in  not  having 
to  pay  dutv — that  appealed  to  me;  but  the  question  occurred  to  me, 
were  you  able  to  buy  this  sugar  at  a  lower  price  before  this  act  became 
a  law  than  you  would  have  to  buy  it  after  it  became  a  law  ?  If  true, 
and  you  were  relieved  of  the  operation  of  section  2,  it  becomes  eWt 
that  you  »t©  asking  this  committee  and  Congress  to  pay  to  your  fittcv 
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the  difference  in  price  between  what  you  had  to  pay  when  you  bought 
it  and  what  you  would  have  to  paj,  or  your  competitors  would  have 
to  pay,  without  the  act.  My  question  was  whether  the  price  of  sugars 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be  enhanced  by  the  passage  of  this 
act. 

Mr.  Peabody.  Naturally,  to  some  extent;  that  is  what  the  Filipinos 
want  the  duty  reduced  for. 

Senator  Bevbrtoob.  That  being  true,  then,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
mathematics  that  if  we  relieve  you  of  the  operation  of  section  2  of 
this  act  we  would  make  you  an  artificial  profit  which  is  caused  by 
that  difference,  is  it  not?  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  did  not  want 
your  firm  to  suffer  an  artificial  loss,  neither  do  I  want  to  give  you  an 
artificial  profit. 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  hope  it  will  appear  to  you  that  what  I  have  stated 
and  what  I  understand  will  be  stated  to  you  by  gentlemen  that  will 
follow  me  that  the  law  already  provides  for  what  we  wish  for ;  but  if 
it  does  not,  then  I  ask  you  in  benalf  of  these  friends  of  mine  to  relieve 
them  of  that  disadvantage,  because  it  has  certainly  been  the  custom  in 
the  past  to  give  to  the  importers  the  benefit  of  this  long-time  storage 
and  the  opportunity  of  the  benefit  of  the  duty  that  may  prevail  at  the 
time  they  snail  withdraw  the  goods  for  consumption. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  state  from  my  own  experience,  I  have  been 
in  the  foreign  trade  all  my  life,  forty-four  years  I  have  been  in  busi- 
ness dealing  with  a  great  many  foreign  countries,  and  at  the  present 
time  I  have  a  house  m  Yucatan,  Mexico,  since  1890,  under  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  with  large  property  interests  involved,  and  I  have 
never  experienced  the  slightest  disadvantage  from  being  an  American 
citizen.  In  1890  we  established  a  house  in  the  Philippines  in  our  own 
name  for  the  purchase  of  hemp  and  continued  for  six  years  under  the 
Spanish  Government.  We  never  had  any  disappointment  in  their 
treatment  of  us;  we  were  never  discriminated  against  by  reason  of 
being  foreigners  or  Americans.  We  have  houses  at  the  present  time 
in  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  in  I»ndon  for  twenty  years,  and  we 
need  not  say  that  the  English  have  never  distinguished  against  us  as 
Americans.  We  have  had  business  transactions  with  China  and 
Japan  and  India  and  many  other  countries,  and  we  have  never  ex- 
perienced any  disadvantage  because  we  were  Americans;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  own  Government  would  be  willing  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  discriminating  against  the  most  important  house  in  the  Phil- 
ippines to  an  extent  that  possibly  may  be  disastrous  to  them,  and  if  to 
them  then  certainly  disastrous  to  the  whole  business  community. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Xo  one  has  suggested 

Senator  Burrows.  I  had  not  quite  concluded  what  I  desired  to  ask 
Mr.  Peabody.     AMiat  did  your  firm  pay  for  this  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  We  have  no  interest  in  the  sugar.  It  was  consigned 
to  us  for  sale  by  these  parties,  on  their  account. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  what  your  clients,  this  English 
house,  paid  for  this  sugar  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Peabody.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  vou  know  what  the  cost  of  transportation 
per  pound  is  from  the  Philippines  to  New  York? 
Mr,  Peabody.  I  think  it  was  about  $6  a  ton  by  steamers. 
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Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know ;  you  have  knowledge  of  that  fact  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Oh,  yes;  we  paid  the  freight,  and  that  is  my  impres- 
sion, that  it  was  about  $6  a  ton. 

Senator  Burrows.  Could  you  speak  with  accuracy  by  refreshing 
your  recollection  ? 

ilr.  Peabody.  I  can  not  refresh  my  recollection  now,  but  I  could 
furnish  you  with  the  exact  cost  if  you  desired  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  wish  you  would ;  the  exact  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  this  sugar  from  the  Philippines  to  the  port  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  you  think  now  it  is  about  $6  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  In  that  connection  I  wish  to  ask  a  question. 
Has  the  importation  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  increased  or  decreased  in  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  P^EABODY.  Until  this  year  the  shipments  were  not  very  large; 
there  were  4,000  or  5,000  tons  a  year,  perhaps,  but  this  year  they  have 
been  unusually  large. 

Senator  McCreary.  They  have  increased  this  year? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Senator  McCreary.  The  average  for  several  years  previous  you 
say  was  4,000  or  5,000  tons  per  annum  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes. 

Senator  McCreary.  Why  was  the  increase  this  past  year,  if  you 
know? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Because  it  looked  as  if  the  shipments  would  be 
profitable. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  sugar  rose  ? 

Mr.  P^eabody.  The  price  of  sugar  rose,  that  was  one  reason ;  I  was 
out  in  the  Philippines  last  winter  at  the  time  this  sugar  was  being 
purchased.  I  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  that  the  firm  was  going  to 
ship  such  a  large  quantity,  and  they  never  mentioned  the  question 
of  duty,  and  it  was  only  aiFter  I  arrived  home  that. I  found  the  depth 
to  which  thev  had  put  their  faith  in  the  possibilities  in  our  market. 

Senator  McCreary.  Can  you  state  how  many  tons  of  sugar  were 
exported  from  the  Philippines  last  year,  or  about  how  many? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  have  not  the  knowledge  of  that. 

Senator  McCreary.  Can  you  state  about  how  many  tons  of  sugar 
were  produced  in  the  Philippine  Islands  last  year? 

Mr.  Peabody.  No,  sir;  1  have  not  charged  my  mind  with  that;  I 
would  not  want  to  guess  at  it. 

Senator  McCreary.  Where  did  they  export  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pines, except  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Peabody.  To  Japan  and  China;  principally  to  Japan  and 
China. 

Senator  McCreary.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  tons  were  sent 
.  to  Japan  and  China  last  year,  or  approximately  how  many  tons? 

Mr.  Peabody.  No,  sir;*  I  have  not.  Those  figures  are  easily  pro- 
curable, but  I  have  not  charged  my  mind  with  them,  and  I  would  not 
like  to  guess  at  them. 

Senator  McCreary.  Can  you  furnish  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  With  pleasure. 
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Senator  McCreary.  I  would  like  to  have  them.  You  said  that  the 
importation  of  sugar  from  the  Philippines  had  increased  during  the 
last  year,  and  before  that  it  was  4,000  or  5,000  tons.  How  much  was 
it  last  year — how  many  tons  were  imported  from  the  Philippines  last 
year? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  think  there  were  about  two  cargoes  came  in,  which 
may  have  been  4,000  or  5,000  tons.  They  were  sailing  vessels.  This 
is  the  first  year,  I  think,  that  steamers  liave  brought  sugar  from  the 
Philippines. 

Senator  McCreary.  Where  was  the  increase,  then  ?  I  thought  you 
said  there  were  4,000  or  5,000  tons  for  several  years  until  last  year, 
and  that  there  was  an  increase  last  vear. 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes;  last  winter  is  the  time  the  sugars  we  speak  of 
were  shipped,  and  that  was  raising  it  to  30,000  tons. 

Senator  Culberson.  AVhat  amout  of  sugar  was  produced  in  the 
Philippines  in  1904?  You  said  you  did  not  rememoer  what  it  was 
in  1905. 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  have  read  these  figures,  but  they  do  not  make  an 
impression  on  my  mind  so  that  I  can  remember  them. 

Senator  Culberson.  Can  you  recall  the  average  production  of 
sugar  in  the  Philippines  for  the  last  several  years? 

Xir.  Peabody.  During  the  war  the  production  fell  off  by  the  rea- 
son of  the  running  out  of  the  cane  fields,  and  since  the  occupation  by 
the  Americans  it  has  been  increasing.     The  cane  has  been  cared  for. 

Senator  Cui-berson.  Would  you  care  to  estimate  the  average  an- 
nual production  in  the  last  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  would  rather  not  give  figures,  because  they  would 
be  absolutely  a  guess.  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  those 
figures,  however. 

Senator  Long.  Yours  is  a  commission  firm,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Is  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  also  a  commission  firm? 

Mr.  Peabody.  They  do  some  commission  business,  but  most  of  their 
business  is  done  as  merchants. 

Senator  Long.  They  did  not  produce  these  sugars? 

Mr.  Peabody.  No,  sir ;  but  they  buy 

Senator  IjOng.  They  bought  from  the  producer  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  There  are  about  30,000  tons,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  About  how  much  is  involved  in  this  as  being  the 
difference  between  25  per  cent — duty  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill — and 
75  per  cent? 

Mr.  Peabody.  About  ,$440,000. 

Senator  I»ng.  If  section  2  remains  in  the  bill  they  would  have  to 
pay  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.,  when  they  withdrew  the  sugars,  about 
$450,000  duty  on  these  su^rs.  That  amount  would  go  to  the  Phil- 
ippine government,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Peaiwdy.  Yes ;  they  would  have  to  pay  $22  a  ton. 

Senator  Be>t.ridge.  What  is  the  lump  sum  they  would  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Six  himdred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  they  would 
have  to  pay  out  if  they  had  to  pay  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Lonc;.  I  am'  speaking  of  the  difference  between  75  per  cent 
of  the  Dingley  rates  ana  25  per  cent. 
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Mr.  PEABODi'.  That  would  be  about  $440,000. 

Senator  Long.  About  $450,000,  and  if  that  section  2  remains  in  the 
bill  thev  would  have  to  pay  this  amount  of  $450,000? 

Mr.  ^EABODY.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  A\Tiich  would  go  to  the  Philippine  government? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  much  more? 

Senator  Long.  Yes,  certainly;  that  is  what  I  mean — which  would 
go  to  the  Philippine  government. 

Senator  Culberson.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  If  section  2  is  taken  out  of  the  bill  they  would  not 
have  to  pay  this  $450,000 ;  they  would  pay  that  much  less. 

Mr.  Peabody.  That  is  ri^ht. 

Senator  Long.  I  notice  m  this  statement  before  the  Committer  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  that  you  stated  that 
the  Philippine  producer  got  a  large  price,  but  the  owner  of  the  sugar 
can  not  sell  that  to-day  without  a  tremendous  sacrifice  and  loss. 

Mr.  Peabody.  That  is  true.  'The  market  has  declined  from  the 
highest  point  more  than  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 

Senator  Long.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  Philippine  pro- 
ducer shall  be  affected  by  this.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  Phil- 
ippine government  shall  get  $450,000  or  whether  Smith,  Bell  &  Ca 
shall  pay  that  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  This  money — of  course  the  committee  knows  the 
duties  of  which  Mr.  Peabody  is  speaking  go  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Philippines.     The  conmiittee,  of  course,  is  familiar  with  that. 

Senator  Culberson.  The  Philippine  government  seems  to  need 
money  more  than  the  people  of  the  Philippines  need  it,  or  more  than 
these  merchants  need  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  in  the  hearing  before  the 
House,  in  the  appendix,  there  is  a  statement  in  regard  to  it  on  page 
23,  that  under  normal  conditions  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
Philippines  reaches  a  maximum  of  300,000  tons.  That  is  when  there 
are  no  locusts  or  epidemics  among  the  cattle,  "  of  which  80,000  tons  is 
consumed  in  the  islands,  leaving  220,000  for  export,"  the  bulk  of 
which  it  is  stated  here  goes  to  China  and  Japan. 

Senator  Long.  Along  this  line  I  notice  that  Mr.  Payne,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  his  speech  on  this  question  before  the  House,  says  that^ — 

The  representatives  of  those  people  appeared  before  the  committee  and  told 
OS  these  facts,  and  wanted  us  to  amend  the  bill  so  that  sugar  should  pay  duty  at 
the  time  it  was  withdrawn  from  bond  for  consumption,  which,  of  course,  after 
we  pass  this  bill,  would  enable  them  to  get  in  here  at  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley 
rates,  and  would  take  out  of  the  Philippine  treasury  about  $500,000  and  transfer 
it  to  the  pockets  of  the  people  who  had  bought  up  this  sugar. 

Is  that  what  you  wanted,  or  did  you  want  to  be  let  alone? 

Mr.  Peabody.  At  the  time  I  was  before  the  House  committee  I  was 
informed  that  these  sections  which  had  been  appended  to  the  tea 
duties,  to  all  these  changes  in  tariff,  and  the  Porto  Rico  bill,  were 
necessary  to  give  that  benefit  to  the  goods  in  bond,  and  therefore  I 
asked  them  to  make  a  clause  that  would  give  the  same  benefit  that 
the  Porto  Eican  goods  had  in  bond  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
those 

Senator  Long.  You  ask  for  aSrmative  legislation,  then? 
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Mr.  Peabody.  Yes ;  for  affirmative  legislation ;  but  since  that  time 
I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  no  act  was  necessary  to  apply  to  those 
goods  now  in  bond  if  not  held  there  longer  than  three  years. 

Senator  Long.  You  do  not  want  any  legislation  then?  ^ 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  section  2  obliterated  and  the 
thing  stand  as  it  is. 

Senator  Long.  And  nothing  put  in  its  place  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  But  if  I  am  wrong  I  would  want  you  to  see  to  it 
that  the  custom  that  has  prevailed  Siould  continue  for  these  sugars, 
as  was  expected  by  the  merchants  who  shipped  them. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  understand  that  the  duties  collected  on 
these  sugars  are  turned  over  to  the  Philippine  government  for  the 
support  of  the  Philippine  government? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Instead  of  that  you  want  this  $450,000  or 
$500,000  turned  over  to  your  clients? 

Mr.  Peabody.  If  the  law  entitles  them  to  that,  yes;  if  it  does  not 
entitle  them  to  that,  the  custom  for  a^  number  of  years  would  indicate 
that  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  price  of  sugar,  if  these  duties  would 
change  as  you  suggest,  would  there  then  be  any  profit  in  sugar? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I5o,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  still  lose  money  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Owing  to  the  fall  in  price  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes. 

Senator  Be>t:ridge.  You  are  putting  your  contention  on  the  broad 
ground  of  justice? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Be>t.ridge.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  reference 
to  the  general  subject.  I  notice  you  say  the  world's  market  rose  and 
that  is  the  reason  you  imported  this  extra  quantity  of  sugar.  Is  it 
not  true  that  among  many  other  reasons  why  the  market  rose  is  the 
reason  that  the  American  consumption  of  sugar  is  increasing  very, 
very  fast  indeed  ?    i 

Sir.  Peabody.  It  increases  about  200,000  a  year,  more  or  less. 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  not  only  mean  the  gross  amount  consumed, 
but  the  amount  consumed  per  capita. 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  increases  faster  than  the 
per  capita  increase  would  naturally  be  or  not.  I  understand  it  is  now 
about  70  pounds  per  capita  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Peabody  where  the  price 
of  sugar  that  comes  into  the  United  States  for  various  countries 
is  fixed? 

Mr.  Peabody.  It  never  goes  any  higher  than  the  price  of  European 
beet  sugar  landed  in  this  country.     There  is  very  little 

Senator  Dubois.  The  London  price 

Mr.  Peabody.  Well,  what  it  could  be  bought  for  in  Hamburg  or  any 
of  those  countries  and  brought  here ;  the  price  never  goes  higher  than 
that,  because  that  can  always  be  procured  in  two  weeks'  time. 

Senator  BEVERrooE.  You  mean  our  price  is  the  world's  price  ? 

Senator  Long.  Ours  is  the  Hamburg  price  with  our  duty  added. 
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ilr.  Peabody.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  Where  is  the  price  of  sugar  that  goes  to  Japan 
tnd  China  fixed  ?  ' 

Air.  Peabody.  That  is  fixed  in  Manila. 

Senator  Dubois.  Manila  or  Hongkong  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Or  Iloilo — wherever  they  buy  it.  Of  course  they  buy 
it  as  cheap  as  they  can,  and  the  merchants  get  all  they  can  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  price  of  su^r  m  the  United  States  is  the 
imported  sugar  duty  paid  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes;  usually  sold  duty  paid,  and  it  is  fixed  by  the 
buyers,  who  are  very  few  in  number. 

Senator  Long.  You  take  the  Hamburg  price,  add  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  add  the  duty,  and  you  would  get  the  New  York  price? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  price  of  sugar 

Sing  from  Grermanv,  for  instance,  to  China  and  Japan  is  fixed  in 
anila? 

]Mr.  Peabody.  I  do  not  think  any  sugar  goes  from  Germany  to 
those  countries.  It  goes  to  England.  England  is  mostly  supplied 
by  what  they  export,  and  they  consume  a  large  part  of  it  themselves. 

Senator  Dubois.  My  understanding  was — ^the  reason  I  ask  the 
question  is  because  I  am  not  an  expert — that  the  price  of  sugar  in 
the  Orient — Japan  and  China — was  fixed  at  Hongkong. 

Mr.  Peabody.  Well,  it  would  be,  very  likely,  that  being  the  largest 
market;  but  that  is  so  near  Manila  that  they  can  know  every  hour 
what  it  is  worth  between  the  two  places. 

Senator  Culberson.  Under  this  bill  or  under  any  other  bill  that 
we  could  frame,  would  enough  sugar  come  in  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  affect  the  price  of  sugar  m  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  think  before  any  material  quantity  of  sugar  comes 
to  the  United  States  there  would  be  a  reforiji  in  the  method  of  re- 
production ;  the  shippers  would  realize,  as  we  are  now  doing,  that  this 
class  of  sugars  is  relatively  undesirable  here,  and  it  needs  modern 
appliances  to  make  sugar  without  the  50  per  cent  waste  which  is 
involved  in  the  manuiacture  of  this  hand-made  sugar  practically, 
and  to  make  the  same  class  of  sugars  that  are  made  in  Cuba. 

Senator  Culberson.  Let  me  ask  this  specific  question,  as  you  do  not 
seem  to  answer  the  general  one,  or  at  least  I  do  not  understand  it  very 
well.  Let  me  ask  you  a  more  specific  question.  Will  the  passage 
of  this  bill  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  to  tne 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Cui^erson.  Whom  will  it  help  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Peabody.  It  will  enhance  the  price,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the 
producers  of  the  sugars  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  is  what  they 
desire. 

Senator  Culberson.  How  will  it  affect  the  sugar  refiners  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  PEABODY.  Well,  whatever  price' they  will  pay  for  the  sugars, 
they  are  only  to  compare  with  tnose,  being  of  a  different  grade  of 
sugars  that  are  so  commonly  used,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  trade 
with  them  what  they  will  pay  for  the  sugars  each  time. 

Senator  Culberson.  WjJJ  it  be  wholly  what  they  may  say  about  \t, 
<x  whskt  they  want  About  it  f  "  .  ' 
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Mr.  Peabody.  You  can  not  compel  them  to  buv  when  they  are  re- 
luctant, and  it  has  been  stated  before  these  committees  that  generally 
there  is  a  paring  of  the  price  in  this  country  as  well  as  enhancement 
of  the  price  in  the  producing  country. 

Senator  Culberson.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  so  far  as  the  con- 
sumers of  sugar  in  the  United  States  are  concerned  it  will  not  help 
them  at  all,  and  if  it  benefits  anybody  in  the  United  States  it  w^ll  be 
the  refiners  who  are  benefited  ?     Is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Well,  there  is  only  one  customer  to  sell  to. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  say  there  is  only  one  customer? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Well,  practically.    There  are  two  or  three. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  want  to  know^  what  you  meant  by  one  cus- 
tomer.    Do  you  mean  the  refiners  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  want  a  specific  answer,  if  you  can  give  it. 
If  there  is  any  reason  why  you  do  not  want  to  answer  the  question 
frankly,  I  wish  you  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Peabody.  No,  sir:  I  have  not  any  such  desire. 

Senator  Culberson.  AMiat  I  want  to  know  is  if  it  is  not  the  fact 
that  the  refiners  of  the  United  States  will  be  the  only  citizens  in  the 
United  States  that  will  be  benefited  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Peabody.  They  will  pay  the  price  that  the  seller  of  the  sugar 
gets,  and  between  them  the  price  must  be  determined. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  am  asking  your  opinion  as  an  expert.  I  will 
ask  you  the  question  again  in  as  nearly  the  same  language  as  possible. 
I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  refiners  in  the 
United  States  will  be  the  only  citizens  of  the  United  States  w^ho  will 
be  benefited  by  the  passage  of  this  bill — that  is,  so  far  as  sugar  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Peabody.  Well,  they  will  try  to  buy  the  sugars  cheaper  if  they 
could  be  imported  cheaper. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  would  like  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Senator  Culberson.  So  would  I. 

(The  stenographer  repeated  the  last  question  of  Senator  Cul- 
berson.) 

Mr.  Peabody.  Well,  there  would  be  nobody  else  in  this  country 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  There  is  no  other  American  citizen 
that  would  be  connected  with  the  transaction ;  it  must  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage if  it  is  to  anybody's. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  con- 
sumers might  have  something  to  do  with  it — that  they  might  be  inter- 
ested in  it.     Have  we  lost  interest  in  the  consumers  altogether? 

ilr.  Peabody.  The  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  will  not  be  les- 
sened from  the  uniform  price  of  granulated  sugar  so  long  as  any  full- 
paid  duty  sugar  is  imported,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  nearly 
a  million  tons  of  that  class  of  sugar  being  imported,  and  that  is  what 
keeps  the  price  up. 

Senator  Cui^erson.  That  is  the  same  question  I  asked  before — that 
is  to  say,  whether  or  not  there  could  possibly  be  enough  sugar  coming 
into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  affect  the  price 
in  this  country  to  the  consumer — and  I  think  you  answered  that  there 
would  not  be,  and  you  have  answered  it  substantially  the  same  w^ay 
just  now;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is — and  I  think  you  have  an- 
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f'Wered  this  now — even  under  existing  law,  even  after  the  passage  of 
ihLs  act,  if  there  could  be  any  benefit  derived  by  a  citizen  oi  the 
United  States,  except  it  would  be  the  sugar  refiners;  you  have  an- 
swered that  question  "  No." 

Senator  Bev^ridge.  Now,  conversely,  if  it  be  true  that  the  price 
▼ill  not  be  reduced,  is  there  any  possible  interest  in  the  United  States 
that  could  be  injured  by  the  passage  of  this  act? 
Mr.  Peabody.  You  mean  the  passage  of  section  2  ? 
Senator  BE\TaiDGE.  No;  the  whole  bill. 
Mr.  Peabody.  No,  sir ;  and  it  would  not  change  it. 
Senator  Beveridge.  Is  there  any  interest  in  the  United  States  that 
could  possibly  be  endangered  by  the  passage  of  this  act? 
Mr.  jPeabod Y.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not. 

Senator  McCreary.  You  said  the  passage  of  this  act  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  producer  in  the  Philippine  Islands.     Do  you  mean  by 
that  he  would  be  benefited  because  the  duty  is  reduced  25  per  cent  of 
ihe  existing  rates? 
Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  Is  there  any  benefit  besides  that  which  you 
refer  to? 

Mr.  Peabody.  It  would  be  the  same  experience  that  has  been  real- 
ized by  Cuba.  They  have  been  distinctly  benefited  by  the  20  per 
cent  reduction.  They  get  a  higher  price  for  their  sugar,  and  it  sells 
at  the  same  price  as  other  96°  sugar  m  New  York. 

Senator  Beveridge.  So  that  the  sum  of  your  conclusions,  according 
to  the  answers  you  have  given — not  that  it  states  the  whole  case — is 
that  the  passage  of  this  act  would  benefit,  first,  the  producers  in  the 

Philippine  Islands,  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir ;  principally. 

Senator  BE\T:RmGE.  Second,  the  American  citizens  engaged  in  the 
industry  of  refining  in  this  country;   and,  third,  that  no  possible  in- 
terests m  this  country  could  be  injured? 
Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  thank  you  for  expressing  it  that  way. 
Senator  Beveridge.  The  Philippines  are  benefited,  some  citizens 
here  are  benefited,  and  nobody  is  nurt? 
Senator  Dubois.  Are  you  a  free  trader? 
Mr.  Peabody.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  Republican. 

Senator  Dubois.  Suppose  the  conditions  of  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  in  the  Philippines  would  change,  so  that  they  would  correspond 
with  the  conditions  now  existing  in  Hawaii  in  the  matter  of  mills 
and  equipment,  and  so  on,  and  that  vou  were  producing  a  good  deal  of 
^ugar  there,  would  your  answer  still  stand  that  it  would  not  hurt  any- 
body in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  It  would  not  hurt  anybody  in  this  country  so  long 
as  there  was  some  full-paying-duty  sugar  landed  here.  ^Vilen  there 
was  no  full-duty-paying  sugar  landed  here  the  price  of  sugar  will 
drop  to  the  Cuban  gauge  of  20  per  cent  reduction. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  think  putting  this  sugar  in  free  competition 
with  beet  sugar  of  the  United  States  would  not  affect  the  price  of 
the  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Peabody.  It  would  first  have  to  knock  at  Cuba;  it  would  go 
down  to  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar,  20  per  cent  reduction,  before  it 
would  affect  anything  below  that,  as  long  as  Cuban  sugar  came  m; 
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after  full-duty-paying  sugar  should  be  eliminated,  if  it  was  ever 
eliminated,  the  price  of  domestic-duty-paid  sugar  would  be  adjusted 
by  the  Cubans. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  said  that  it  would  help  the  Filipinos,  in 
the  first  place,  as  I  understood  you  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Would  they  get  a  better  price? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  By  reason  of  this? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  the  wages  paid  there? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Well,  they  would  not  have  to  work  so  many  days, 
perhaps. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  are  the  wages  of  the  Filipinos? 

Mr.  Peabody.  They  are  very  low. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  much? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  House  hearings  that  it  was 
from  6  cents  a  day  upward. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  been  in  the  islands? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  had  no  occasion  to  employ  any 
natives. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  made  no  inquiry  about  the  question  of 
wages? 

Mr.  Peabody.  No,  sir ;  not  in  that  way. 

Senator  Burrows.  But  the  statement  before  the  committee  was  that 
the  wages  there  are  6  cents  a  day,  and  from  that  up. 

Senator  Cui-berson.  How  far  up  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Senator  Burrows.  Six  cents  a  day  as  the  minimum ;  w^hat  was  the 
maximum  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  was  thinking  more  of  the  minimum  than  I  was  of 
the  other.     I  think  20  cents  a  day  was  mentioned  in  some  cases. 

Senator  Burrows.  They  would  be  paid  better,  you  think,  if  this 
bill  is  passed  ? 

Mr.,  Peabody.  I  think  the  sugar  is  largely  produced  by  little 
farmers  who  are  paid  in  the  price  of  the  sugar  rather  than  in  wages. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  is  it  going  .to  benefit  them?  You  said  it 
was  going  to  benefit  the  Filipinos. 

Mr.  Peabody.  Every  little  farmer  w^ould  get  a  higher  price  for  his 
sugar  crop. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  do  not  know  what  they  pay  now  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  No. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  you  just  speculate  that  they  would  pay 
more? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  With  reference  to  these  wages  of  the  Filipi- 
nos, I  ask  you  as  to  their  value  as  a  productive  laborer.  Their  wages 
could  not  be  compared  with  wages  paid  here,  unless  von  could  also 
compare  their  productivity  as  a  laborer  with  the  productivity  of  an 
American  laborer.     Do  I  make  that  clear? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes. 

Senator  Be\t:ridge.  Now,  what  is  the  productivity  of  a  Filipino 
laborer  who  is  paid  these  comparatively  low  wages? 
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Mr.  Peabody.  It  is  certainly  very  low. 

Senator  Beveridge.  In  comparison  with  an  American  laborer  it  is 
infinitely  low,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  So,  referring  to  your  statement  of  apparently 
low  wages  for  Filipino  laborers,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
productivity  of  the  labor  for  which  he  is  paid,'  there  is  no  compari- 
tK)n  with  wages  paid  an  American  laborer,  is  there? 

Mr.  Peabody.  No,  sir ;  not  to  be  compared. 

Senator  Long.  You  admit  that  there  would  be  no  benefit  to  the 
pople  generally  in  this  country,  because  there  would  be  no  reduction 
m  the  price?  You  also  stated  that  if  there  was  any  benefit  coming 
to  the  people  of  this  country  it  would  be  to  the  refiners.  Please  ex- 
plain how  they  would  be  benefited  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Peabody.  Well,  if  by  reason  of  a  reduction  of  duty  the  holders 
of  this  sugar  could  afford  to  sell  a  little  cheaper,  the  trust  would  be  " 
willing  to  buy  a  little  cheaper — the  refiners. 

Senator  Burrows.  AVhom  do  you  mean  by  the  trust? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  trust,  I  mean  the  refiners. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  mean  the  refiners,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Pe^vbody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  would  not  withdraw  that. 

Senator  Long.  Is  there  more  than  one  price  for  sugar  in  New 
York  on  a  certain  day? 

Mr.  Peabody.  There  is  rarely  any  difference  in  price  between  the 
few  buyers. 

Senator  Long.  All  sugar  of  a  certain  grade  is  at  a  certain  price  on 
that  particular  day? 

Mr.  Peabody.  1l  es,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  ^Vhether  it  comes  from  the  Philippine  Islands  or 
Porto  Rico  or  any  other  place  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.   x  es. 

Senator  Long.  And  if  the  Filipino  gets  his  sugar  into  the  New 
York  market  on  that  day  he  gets  the  price  of  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  He  may  do  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  he  gets  a  benefit  from  any  reduction  he  may 
get  on  the  duty  as  compared  with  the  duty  on  sugars  from  some  other 
place? 

Senator  Beveridge.  So  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugars 
assures  an  increased  price,  and  therefore  an  increased  benefit,  to  the 
Filipinos  of  which  you  speak? 

Air.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  Has  the  importation  of  sugar  from  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico  made  any  impression  upon  the  sugar  market  in  the 
last  few  years? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  think  there  are  several  thousand  tons  coming 
around  the  Horn  to  eastern  ports. 

Senator  McCreary.  Can  you  say  that  the  importation  of  sugar 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  has  increased  the  price  of  sugar  or 
decreased  it? 

Mr.  Peabody.  It  has  not  affected  the  price. 

Senator  McCreary.  The  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico,  I  believe,  is  about  500,000  tons. 
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Mr.  Peabody.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Senator  ilcCREARY.  Can  you  tell  how  much  of  that  comes  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  presume  all  comes  here  except  that  which  they  con 
sume  themselves. 

Senator  McCreary.  Well,  how  much  do  they  consume?  I  wanted 
to  get  at  the  number  of  tons  that  come  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  suppose  50,000  tons  more  or  less. 

Senator  McCreary.  Then  vou  think  450.000  tons  come  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  think  so. 

Senator  McCreary.  And  that  has  made  no  impression  upon  the 
market,  has  not  changed  the  price  at  all? 

Mr.  Peabody.  No,  sir;  the  producers  get  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Senator  McCreary.  In  that  case  the  benefit  is  to  the  producers,  as 
you  say,  in  the  Philippines? 

Senator  Dubois.  If  they  could  raise  enough  sugar  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  supply  our  markets,  would  that  have  any  effect  on  oeet 
sugar? 

Mr.  Peabody.  If  they  supplied  all  the  beet  sugar  and  paid  no  duty 
after  1909  they  would  regulate  the  price,  of  course,  but  that  is  a  thing 
hardly  to  be  expected  or  possible. 

Senator  Ntxon.  If  the  sugar  fraternity  has  the  right  or  the  power 
to  regulate  the  selling  price  of  the  sugar  here,  will  not  they  also  have 
the  same  privilege  of  regulating  the  price  in  the  Philippines;  and  in 
that  event  will  it  not  depend  upon  the  sugar  refiners  here  as  to  what 
the  price  will  be  there  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  It  never  has  been  that  I  know  of  that  they  have  pur- 
chased any  sugar  in  the  Philippines 

Senator  Nixon.  Well,  their  agents? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Possibly  they  could  do  so.  and  I  presume  if  they 
found  they  could  buy  it  cheaper  there  than  they  could  purchase  here, 
if  it  was  sliipped  here  for  sale,  that  they  would  naturally  do  that. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  want  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Peabody  on  another 
point.  As  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Peabody,  as  between  consumer  and 
purchaser,  who  pays  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Peabody.  \^ell,  I  have  generally  considered  that  the  consumer 
pays  it. 

Senator  Culberson.  If  that  be  true,  how  will  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  benefit  the  producer  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  PEABODr.  Because  it  leaves  a  higher  price  to  be  realized  by  the 
producer  of  the  sugar 

Senator  Culberson.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  price  of  sugar 
in  this  country  coming  from  the  Philippines  was  the  price  in  Manila 
plus  the  tariflf  and  the  carriage  charge.  Xow,  what  I  want  to  under- 
stand is  how  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  can  increase  the  price  of  the 
sugar  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  think  that  the  value  of  sugar  is  rather  determined 
by  the  market  value  here,  and  after  paying:  the  freight  and  the  duty 
and  other  charges  what  is  left  goes  to  the  Filipino  side  of  the  question, 
and  the  more  there  is  left  the  more  they  are  paid  for  their  sugar. 

Senator  Culberson.  But  here  the  price  of  Philippine  sugar,  ac- 
cording  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dulx)is].  is 
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the  price  of  such  sugar  at  Hongkong  plus  the  freight  and  the  tariff,  and 
some  of  us  people  who  have  not  forgotten  the  consumer  altogether  do 
not  understand  how  it  is  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff — or  at  least 
would  like  to  know  how  the  reduction  of  the  tariff — will  increase  the 
price  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines  to  the  producer  there. 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  think  it  will.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  make  a 
competition  between  Japan  and  China,  and  would  enhance  to  some 
extent  the  prices  for  Japan  and  China.  If  it  were  not  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  shipping  to  this  country  Japan  and  China  would  have  a 
walk-over  in  the  purchase  of  those  sugars. 

Senator  Dubois.  In  other  w^ords,  having  free  entrance  to  the 
United  States  would  enable  them  to  say  to  Japan  and  China,  "  You 
must  give  us  a  better  price  or  we  must  ship  our  sugar  to  the  United 
States?"  P  fe 

Mr.  PexVBody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dl^bois.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  it  would  increase  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  Because  it  would  have  a  free  market  here? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question.  1 
heard  your  statement  at  the  beginning  of  your  speech,  in  which  you 
said  you  were  in  favor  of  this  bill  ana  that  you  would  not  favor  the 
imposing  of  a  tax  upon  sugar  and  tobacco  and  rice  until  April  11, 
1909.  ^ow,  if  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  if  it  is  right  to  exempt  every 
other  article  from  the  duty,  why  should  not  we  have  this  law  to  take 
effect  at  once  upon  everything?  Of  course  I  know  about  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  but  Spain  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  treaty  of  Paris. 
I  know  that  the  treaty  of  Paris  provides  that  Spain  shall  have  the 
same  advantages  in  taritf  duties  on  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
that  the  United  States  receives  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Now,  we 
have  had  seven  years.     Why  should  we  not  have  free  trade  now  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  So  far  as  the  Filipinos  are  concerned,  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  your  bill  prevail. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  am  not  asking  the  Filipinos,  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Peabody.  It  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  Filipinos. 

Senator  McCreary.  In  order  to  get  revenue.  But  you  said  a  while 
ago  that  this  bill  as  it  is,  leaving  on  the  25  per  cent  duty  and  reducing 
from  75  per  cent  down  to  25  per  cent,  that  that  was  a  benefit  to  the 
producer  in  the  Philippines.  Now,  if.  you  take  it  all  off,  would  that 
not  benefit  them  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  Yes ;  certainly. 

Senator  McCreary.  AVhy  should  we  not  do  it  ? 

ilr.  Peabody.  I  believe  the  idea  is  advanced  that  it  would  be  too 
severe  a  shock  to  the  revenue  system. 

Senator  McCreary.  If  they  could  stand  it  three  years  from  now, 
why  could  they  not  now  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I  understand  the  idea  is  that  there  should  be  a 
gradual  bringing  about  of  conditions  for  free  trade. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  it  now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  KB.  THOMAS  S.  HOPKINS,  OF  THE  FIBM  OF  HOP- 
EINS  &  HOPEINS,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  We  represent,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators  of  the 
committee,  the  Manila  agents  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  banking 
corporation  and  the  chartered  bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China, 
ana  incidentally  the  depositors  in  those  banks. 

We  have  been  the  representatives  of  those  two  banks  in  this  city  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  and  under  those  circumstances  it  is  deemed 
proper  that  we  should  make  some  representations  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  jou  also  represent  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No,  sir;  and  I  snould  premise,  perhaps,  by  saying 
that  the  banks  have  no  financial  interest  in  the  proposed  imposition 
of  this  tariflf  on  these  imports j  but  thev  have,  and  their  depositors 
have,  a  very  deep  interest,  which  I  shall  undertake  to  show  a  little 
later  on.  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  bought  this  sugar  at  an  abnormally  hiffh 
price  and  shipped  it  to  the  United  States  on  a  rising  market.  Tne 
price  of  sugar  fell  while  it  was  in  transit,  and  when  it  reached  New 
York  they  deemed  it  advisable  to  put  it  into  bond,  hoping  that  the 
price  of  sugar  would  again  rise.  But  their  hopes  were  not  realized 
and  the  price  of  sugar  has  gone  down  steadily,  and  if  they  are  granted 
the  relief  which  we  ask  they  will  still  be  heavy  losers  on  this  sugar. 
There  is  no  possible  profit  in  it  for  them ;  there  is  a  certainty  of  loss, 
and  of  course  this  section 

Senator  Long.  A  loss  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  If  this  section  2  should  become  a 
law  it  would  involve  an  enormous  loss.  Xow,  they  entered  these 
goods  in  bond  and  at  the  time  these  goods  were  shipped  and  at  the 
time  they  were  entered  into  bond  the  law  was  as  follows : 

The  act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1890,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  December  15,  19j02,  was  that  section  20  of  the  former  act 
shoiud  read  as  follows,  which  was  the  law  then  and  is  the  law  now : 

That  any  merchandise  deposited  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse 
may  be  withdrawn  for  consumption  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  orig- 
inal importation  on  payment  of  the  duties  and  charges  to  which  it  may  l)e  sub- 
ject by  law  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal :  Provided,  That  the  same  rate  of 
duty  shall  be  collected  thereon  as  may  be  imposed  by  law  ujwn  like  articles  of 
merchandise  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal. 

It  seems  to  have  been  sufficif^ntly  clear  in  the  first  part  of  the  sec- 
tion as  amended,  but  evidently  in  order  to  make  it  still  clearer  that 
proviso  was  put  in,  providing  that  they  should  pay  the  same  vate  of 
duty  as  upon  like  articles  of  merchandise  imported'  at  the  time  of  the 
withdrawal. 

Senator  Long.  That  is  part  of  what  act? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  tne  act  of  June  10,  1890,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  December  15, 1902. 

Senator  Long.  That  act  of  December  15,  1902,  was  what,  if  you 
remember?  Was  it  a  general  law  or  was  it  just  amending  this  sec- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  really  do  not  know,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  Jr.  The  act  of  December  15  was  the  act  he  has  just 
read     That  was  the  general  provision  of  law. 
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ifr.  H0PKIX8.  Now,  here  is  a  further  statute  on  the  subject  intended 
10  make  it  clear  and  plain.  The  act  of  Congress  of  March  8,  1902, 
provided  in  section  8 : 

That  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  simplify  the  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  the  collection  of  revenues/'  approved  June  10,  1890,  as  amended  by  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
June  24,  1897,  shall  apply  to  all  articles  coming  into  the  United  States  from 
tbe  Philippine  Archipelago. 

Now,  when  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  bought  this  sugar  in  an  ordinary 
business  transaction,  they  had  the  right  to  believe  in  the  good  faitn 
of  this  Government,  as  the  law  at  that  time  existed,  and  undoubtedly 
placed  full  reliance  upon  it  and  entered  the  sugar  in  bond  when  they 
round  they  could  not  sell  it  to  advantage. 

Senator  Burroavs.  Right  there,  how  much  did  they  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  price.  \ou  sec  we  do  not 
represent  Smith,  Bell  &  Co. 

Senator  Burrows.  Who  would  know?  Would  Smith,  Bell  &  Co. 
know?    Would  the  persons  who  bought  the  sugar  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Oh,  yes;  they  would  know,  01  course.  All  I  know  is 
that  I  am  informed  they  bought  it  at  a  very  high  price. 

Senator  Long.  You  say  you  do  not  represent  Smith,  Bell  &  Co., 
and  yet  they  are  the  owners  that  are  going  to  have  this  loss  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes;  and  I  will  show  later  on  why  our  clients  have 
Hsked  us  to  come  here  and  make  this  representation  and  to  ask  that 
section  2  be  not  passed. 

Senator  Long.  That  is  what  I  want  to  understand. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  was  the  law  at  the  time  these  goods  entered 
into  bond,  and  I  c(Mitend  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  pass  this  act  and  deprive  them  of  the 
privileges  that  were  held  out  to  them  and  of  which  they  believed  they 
could  take  advantage.  Moreover,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dent. So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  precedent  upon  the  statute  book 
for  action  like  this  as  proposed  in  section  2.  On  the  contrary,  the 
precedents  are  the  other  way.  In  the  Porto  Kico  act  of  April  12, 
1900,  it  was  provided,  in  section  5 — 

that  on  and  after  the  day  when  this  act  shaU  go  Into  effect  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  previously  imported  from  Porto  Rico  of  which  no  entry  has  been 
made,  and  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  previously  entered  without  pay- 
ment of  duty  and  in  bond  for  warehousing,  transportation,  or  any  other  purpose 
to  which  no  permit  of  delivery  to  the  importer  or  his  agent  has  been  issued, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  duties  imposed  in  this  act  and  no  other  duties  upon 
entry  or  withdrawal  of  the  same. 

Now,  the  act  putting  tea  upon  the  free  list,  the  act  of  April  12, 
1902 — I  have  here  a  circular  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  the  date  of ,  1902,  which  states  that  tea  which  shall 

have  been  in  bonded  warehouses  not  more  than  three  years  may  be 
withdrawn  for  consumption  after  the  31st  instant  without  payment 
of  duty  under  section  10  of  the  act  of  April  12,  1902 ;  so  that  as  the 
law  now  stands,  as  it  now  is,  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  will  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Long.  You  do  not  want  any  affirmative  legislation? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  We  do  not. 

Senator  Long.  You  want  section  2  stricken  out  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes;   we  are  content  with  the  law  as  it  stands  aivd 
as  it  was  when  we  entered  these  goods  in  the  warehouse. 
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Senator  Culberson.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  j^ou,  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  explain — for  I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  and  doubtless 
you  can  give  the  explanation  just  here  without  going  to  the  books — 
m  connection  with  these  two  acts  to  which  you  nave  called  our 
attention,  amending  the  Dingley  law,  I  want  to  know  what  benefit, 
if  anything,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  derives  from  the 
bonded-warehouse  feature  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  do  not  know  that  it  derives  any  benefit  except 
that  it  is  almost  a  necessity  for  the  convenience  of  importers.  I  pre- 
sume there  are  chars 


Mr.  Hopkins,  Jr.  Bonded  warehouses  have  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  commerce. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  understand  that,  in  a  general  way ;  but  you 

frobably  did  not  catch  my  idea.  I  will  put  it  a  little  differently, 
f  the  Government  of  the  United  States  derives  any  benefit  from  hav- 
ing importers  bringing  in  goods  like  this  and  putting  thfem  in  a 
bonded  warehouse  and  these  people  have  pursued  this  course,  then  the 
question  might  arise  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  We  have  to  pay  them  for  this,  you  know ;  we  have 
to  pay  the  storage  charges  and  all  that.  It  does  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment anything.  We  have  to  pay  for  all  those  things  and  this 
adds  very  much  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  sugars  to  Smith,  Bell  &  Co. 

Senator  Culberson.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether 
there  was  any  special  benefit  to  the  Govermnent  by  this  process. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Not  so  far  as  I  know,  except  that  it  encourages 
commerce. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  Jr.  That  is  a  consideration. 

Senator  Long.  The  Government  does  not  erect  or  build  these 
bonded  warehouses;  it  is  at  no  expense  in  the  matter? 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  has  no  expense  in  connection 
with  them  whatever ;  it  costs  the  Government  nothing. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Now,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  section  2, 
if  it  passes,  will  be  a  law  that  will  impair  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract. 

Senator  Beveridge.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  were  not  present,  I  think 

Senator  Beveridge.  No  ;  I  was  called  out. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  will  make  myself  clear.  I  showed  the  Senators 
the  law  as  it  actually  existed 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  can  read  it  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Congress  has  said  to  those  desiring  to  import  goods 
into  this  country,  when  they  reach  this  country  if  instead  of  enter- 
ing them  for  consumption  they  desire  to  enter  them  in  a  bonded 
warehouse  they  can  do  so.  The  Government  says, "  You  can  keep  them 
there  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  at  any  time  during  that  period 
you  can  withdraw  those  goods  and  enter  them  for  consumption,  and 
you  shall  only  be  obliged  to  pay  the  rate  of  duty  on  like  articles  en- 
tered on  that  very  day  when  they  are  withdrawn  for  consumption." 
That  I  believe  to  be  a  legislative  contract,  and  Smith,  Bell  &  Co. 
have  taken  advantage  of  it,  have  entered  their  floods  and  I  believe 
that  they  are  entitled  to  what  Congress  has  said  that  they  should 
have. 

Senator  Be>'eridge.  Has  Congress  said  any  such  thing  as  that? 
J/h  Hopkins.   Yies,  sir. 
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Senator  Be^-eridge.  But  it  does  not  say  in  terms  that  they  shall 
pay  the  duty  that  is  in  effect  as  to  those  goods  on  the  day  of  their 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  wish  you  would  read  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins  (reading) : 

That  any  merchandise  deposited  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse 
may  be  withdrawn  for  consumption  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
original  importation  on  payment  of  the  duties  and  charges  to  which  it  may  be 
subject  by  law  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal,  provided  that  the  same  rate  of 
duty  shall  be  collected  thereon  as  may  be  imposed  by  law  upon  lUie  articles  of 
merchandise  imported  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  undertake  to  contend  that  Congress 
can  not  repeal  that  act  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Senator  Cvlbi  ^ison.  On  what  ground  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  On  the  ground  that  they  have  a  right  under  that 
statute,  having  put  their  goods  in  bonded  warehouse,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  statute;  that  Congress  can  not  deprive  them  of  the 
benefit  of  it  and  discriminate  and  make  them  pay  a  dutv  other  than 
the  one  which  articles  of  like  kind  shall  pay  on  the"  day  they  are 
withdrawn  for  consiunption. 

Senator  Culberson.  Had  you  better  not  confine  yourself  to  the 
equity  of  the  case  ? 

ilr.  Hopkins.  I  want  to  present  it  in  all  its  features. 

Senator  Culberson.  Unaer  which  provision  of  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  think  it  would  be  an  impairing  of  the  obligation 
of  a  contract. 

Senator  Cui^erson.  That  is  simply  a  prohibition  against  the  State 
making  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  not  against 
Congress. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Well,  of  course  I  do  not  want  now  to  go  into  the 
constitutional  aspect  of  the  case.  I  will  leave  that  right  there.  Now, 
I  will  come  to  the  point  where  the  banks  are  interested.  As  I  said, 
they  have  not  a  financial  interest;  they  will  suffer  no  loss  by  any  oi 
these  transactions.  It  is  a  delicate  thing  to  say,  and  yet  it  has  been 
practically  said  before  the  committee  in  the  other  House,  it  has  been 
said  in  other  places,  and  so  I  will  state  that  this  firm  is  in  strait- 
ened circumstances — Smith,  Bell  &  Co. ;  it  is  a  large  firm ;  it  does  a 
great  business.  I  suppose  during  the  fifty  years  it  has  been  in 
existence  that  it  has  imported  into  this  country  between  one  and  two 
hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  goods,  and  it  is  importing  into  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  I  suppose,  from  $5,000,000  to 
$7,000,000  worth  of  goods  per  annum. 

Now,  as  I  say,  it  is  an  open  secret — and  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
alluding  to  it  here  before  the  committee — that  they  are  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  and  if  that  section  should  become  a  law 
it  would  result  in  widespread  financial  disaster  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  been  asked  by  our  clients, 
these  two  banks,  to  appear  before  the  committee  and  make  this 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  no  bill  passed  at  all? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  they  would  not  have  to  pav  this  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  passed  no  bill  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  Then,  of  course,  that  remains  just  as  it  is,  and  they 
have  to  pay  the  duty. 

Senator  Clt^berson.  Your  point  is  that  section  2  of  this  act  dis- 
criminates against  these  people  and  takes  them  out  of  the  general 
law? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  it  exactly ;  discriminates  against  them,  which, 
of  course^  is  a  bad  thing  for  us  abroad  and  f oi^  our  merchants  abroad, 
who,  as  a  general  thing,  receive  very  courteous  treatment  from  other 
governments,  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Peabody. 

Senator  BEVERmcE.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other  governments 
would  retaliate  on  account  of  the  passage  or  section  2? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Oh,  not  at  all;  but  it  would  have  a  bad  effect. 
Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  have  their  agents  throughout  all  these  islands,  and 
if  they  would  go  down  it  would  be  exceedingly  bad  for  the  business 
interests  of  all  the  islands ;  the  effect  would  be  very,  very  severe. 

Senator  Dubois.  To  what  amount  would  you  state  that  Smith,  Bell 
&  Co.  would  be  affected  by  this  section  2  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  would  be  something  over  $400,000,  and  in  any 
event  they  have  got  to  lose,  no  matter  whether  this  becomes  a  law  or 
not;  but  of  course  if  they  do  not  lose  this  $400,000  it  will  enable  them 
to  continue  tlieir  business,  which  is  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Filipinos. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  say  that  they  have  got  to  lose? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  have  got  to  lose  anyhow. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  do  not  know  what  they  paid  for  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  do  not  know  what  they  can  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  do  not  know  myself;   no. 

Senator  Burrows.  Then  if  you  do  not  know  what  they  paid  for 
the  sugar,  and  you  do  not  know  how  much  they  could  sell  it  for,  how 
do  you  know  that  they  would  lose? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  am  so  advised  by  my  clients. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  would  like  to  know  what  they  paid  for  it  and 
what  they  would  sell  it  for. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  you  know  what  they  would  lose? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No,  sir;  but  I  am  advised  that  they  would  cer- 
tainly lose  in  any  event. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Peabody  so  stated. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  would  like  to  request  that  the  committee  hear 
from  Captain  Palmer,  who  is  an  official  of  the  International  Banking 
Company  and  is  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines. 
I  do  not  personally  know  anything  about  the  views  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  this  subject,  but  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  conditions 
there,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  his  views  could  be  obtained  at  once. 

The  Chair^ian.  Very  well,  we  will  hear  the  gentleman. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHARLES  D.  PALMER,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  COMPANY,  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  you  belong  to  the  International  Banking 
Corporation,  of  Xew  York? 

Mr.  Pal3Ier.  Yes,  sir;   and  I  am  assistant  to  the  president,  and  a 
portion  of  nn^  duties  are  to  inspect  in  foreign  countries. 
Senator  McCreary.  You  have  a  branch  here  in  Washington  ? 
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ilr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  just  returned  from  an  inspection 
tour  in  the  Far  East. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  know  Mr.  Tuit,  who  has  charge  of  your 
branch  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  came  here  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  because  I  happened  to  be  in  Manila  at  the 
time  this  operation  in  sugar  that  was  undertaken  by  Smith,  Bell  & 
Co.  was  put  though,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  bankers 
there  at  that  time,  I  was  then  in  charge  of  our  branch,  and  I  was  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  last  end  of  the  operation  and  also  with 
Smith,  Bell  &  Co.'s  financial  condition  at  present. 

I  can  say  that  the  resident  partner  of  the  firm  there  informs  me 
that  they  l>ought  these  sugars  with  the  expectation  that  it  was  merely 
a  legitimate  business  operation,  and  that  on  a  rising  price  they  .ex- 
pected to  realize  a  profit  in  the  sugar,  and  that  they  sent  a  portion  of 
that  to  the  United  States.  I  asked  him  why  that  was  done,  and  he 
said  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  law  which  ^ave  them  an  addi- 
tional protection — that  is,  that  if  further  reductions  in  tariff  took 
place  and  their  sugar  happened  to  be  in  bond  at  the  time,  if  they  did 
not  dispose  of  it,  that  tney  might  possibly  benefit  by  it;  that  was 
amply  an  additional  protection.  Some  of  their  sugar  they  shipped 
to  England,  and  some  of  it  to  this  country.  That  is  the  business  por- 
tion of  it,  so  far  as  I  know. 

I  discovered  that  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  su^ar  they  must 
!«  suffering  a  very  heavy  loss.  This  was  a  private  investigation, 
tfter  consultation  with  them,  and  eventually  my  views  on  that  sub- 
ject were  confirmed  by  the  firm.  I  called  in  consultation  the  Hong- 
kong-Shanghai banking  corporation  there — ^its  manager  there — and 
we  decided  that  a  continuation  in  the  fall  of  the  price  of  sugar  would 
very  disastrously  affect  the  firm,  and  we  also  decided  that,  owing  to 
the  prominence  of  the  firm  in  the  conmiunity  and  the  long  time  it 
had  been  there  and  its  ramifications  in  the  islands,  the  failure  of 
the  firm  would  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  general  b\isiness 
of  the  community.  We  were  confirmed  in  this  impression  by  the  fact 
that  rumors  had  gotten  out  with  reference  to  the  firm,  and  at  least 
two — in  fact,  there  were  only  two  or  three  or  four  prominent  Ameri- 
can houses  there — came  to  us  and  asked  us  not  to  permit  this  firm  to 
go  down.  We  decided  to  keep  them  up.  This  was  about  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  the  Congressional  committee  there.  I  will  say  that 
the  banks,  before  deciding  to  take  this  action,  took  steps  to  protect 
their  interest  absolutely,  so  that  whether  or  not  this  bill  passes?  the 
Manila  banks  will  sutfer  no  loss.  So  we  are  not  financially  inter- 
ested. But  the  view  we  took  of  it,  which  I  wish  to  presenl  to  the 
committee,  is  that  the  failure  of  a  firm  of  that  kind — the  leading  firm 
there  for  fifty  years — would  be  a  very  serious  disaster  for  the  com- 
munity. 

Senator  Beveridge.  You  mean  by  that,  I  suppose,  that  it  would 
disturb  the  great  network  of  purchasing  agents  all  over  the  islands? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,'sir;  and  that  the  business  finns  are  interwoven 
there  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  if  you  would  let  down  a  big  house 
you  do  not  know  how  far  that  would  go. 

Senator  Beveridge.  The  same  effect  as  the  failure  of  an  enormous 
bink  would  have  upon  its  associates,  the  smaller  banks  being  \ivtfeT- 
woven  with  the  Jar^^e  bank  in  their  operations  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  The  impression  that  it  made  upon  the  manager  of  the 
Hongkong  bank  was  such  that  he  said :  "  My  own  feeling  is  that  I 
would  raUier  lose  100,000  pesos  in  supporting  this  firm  than  to  let  it 

go  down,  on  account  of  the  general  effect  on  the  community,  and  my 
elief  is  that  the  bank  would  recoup  itself  in  the  loss  of  the  $100,000 
by  the  savings  it  would  make  in  the  prevention  of  a  business  panic." 

Senator  BE\*ERmGE.  Your  statement  interests  me  profoundly  as  a 
member  of  the  committee.  So,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm 
that  is  keeping  up  this  firm,  you  are  not  only  pleading  for  the  life 
of  this  greatest  commercial  firm  in  the  archipelago,  but  you  are 
pleading  for  the  continuance  of  this  general  business  condition  on 
which  banks  have  been  operating 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Beveridge  (continuing).  And  I  understand  if  this  firm, 
with  its  purchasing  agent  in  every  part  of  the  Philippine  Archipel- 
ago, shall  go  down  that  the  immeaiate  market  where  these  people 
sell  their  products  and  the  agencies  by  which  their  product  is  taken 
to  Manila  and  sent  out  to  the  world  is  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  have  hit  it  exactly. 

Senator  Be\*eridge.  With  no  means  of  purchase  and  distribution 
for  their  products  to  take  its  place  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  liquidation  of  this  firm  would  break  down  a 
great  machine  which  ramifies  out  through  the  whole  archipelago. 
Of  course,  a  new  machine  could  be  built,  but  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  build  it  up. 

Senator  Beveridge.  In  the  meantime,  in  vour  judgment,  as  a 
banker  and  observer,  how  long  would  it  be  before  such  a  machinery 
of  purchase  and  distribution  could  take  the  place  of  the  wreckage 
of  tnis  one  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  new  machine? 

Senator  Beveridge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  be  a  question  of  considerable  time,  because 
you  can  not  pick  up  men  and  put  them  in  these  places. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Certainly.  Now,  please  state  what  your  judg- 
ment would  be  as  to  the  natural  industrial  effect  upon  producers  all 
through  these  islands. 

!Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  a  broad  and  general  question. 

Senator  BEVERmoE.  Yes ;  it  is  a  broad  and  general  question,  but  it 
is  the  fruit  of  all  you  have  said  before.  Your  statement  appeals  to 
me  strongly,  and  it  it  be  true  that  there  is  no  machinery  of  purchase 
and  distribution  to  take  the  place  of  this,  then  this  is  something  that 
we  should  carefully  consider. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Tliere  are  certain  provinces  in  the  islands  where  this 
firm  has — I  will  not  sav  a  monopoly. 

Senator  Loxg.  Would  you  not  better  say  a  monopoly  ?  Would  you 
not  better  just  explain  the  relations  of  this  firm  to  certain  portions  of 
the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Pal3ier.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  a  fair 

Senator  Long.  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  their  operations 
in  hemp  rather  than  sugar. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes:  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  por- 
tions of  the  island  where  they,  with  the  exception  of  competition 
from  Chinese  buyers,  have  a  monopoly;  but  there  are  Chinese  buyers 
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there.     You  have  been  out  there,  and  you  have  doubtless  learned  that 
the  Chinese  buyer  is  the  best  squeezer  there  is  out  there  to-day. 

Senator  Long.  Better  than  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  because  he  sells  sometimes  to  Smith,  Bell  &  Co. 

Senator  McCreary.  Are  there  other  companies  in  Manila  engaged 
in  the  same  business  that  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  are  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  And  how  many  companies? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  are  three  or  four.  You  might  restrict  it  to 
three  that  are  of  any  importance. 

Senator  McCreary.  Are  they  engaged  in  this  as  largely  as  Smith, 
Bell  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  some  portions  of  the  provinces  more  largely  en- 
gaged, and  in  other  portions  not  nearly  so  largely  engaged. 

Senator  McCreary.  Is  there  any  loss  that  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  will 
incur  except  the  loss  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  this  section,  if 
it  is  passed  ? 

ilr.  Pal3ier.  Do  you  mean  any  loss  they  are  threatened  with? 

Senator  McCreary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmier.  No.  You  see,  they  have  suffered  a  tremendous  loss 
in  the  depreciation  of  the  sugar.  The  Senator  asked  sometime  ago 
as  to  the  price  of  that  sugar.  I  can  not  give  you  the  price  paid  tor 
it  per  pound,  but  I  can  give  you  the  average  round-ton  price  ;it  Avhich 
it  was  shipped.  I  know  that  from  the  bankers'  bill  that  passed 
through  the  banks  there.  It  was  shipped  at  about  £9  10s.,  or,  say, 
$47.50,  a  ton  from  Manila.  That  su^ar  would  not  realize  in  the 
markets  to-day  more  than  about — I  thmk  it  is  down  to  about  $15  a 
ton.  They  have  suffered  a  loss  on  their  sugar  purchase  of  about 
£150,000  sterling.  So  that  vou  can  see  that  they  have  l>een  very  badly 
hit.  ' 

Senator  McCreary.  You  put  it  a  little  higher  than  the  other  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  think  this  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  This 
is  the  commercial  loss  on  the  whole  amount  of  sugar ;  that  is,  $750,000. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses  as  to 
the  loss  if  this  bill  should  pass? 

Mr.  Pal3ier.  Approximately;  yes. 

Senator  McCreary.  One  witness  stated  that  they  would  lose  any 
wa^,  whether  the  bill  passed  or  not. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  what  I  say — that  they  will  lose  anyway. 
They  may  get  $450,000  back  if  the  provisions  of  this  law  are 

Senator  Long  (interrupting).  This  firm  of  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  have 
been  largely  engaged  in  the  hemp  business? 

Mr.  Palmer,   les. 

Senator  Long.  They  have  not  gone  into  the  exportation  of  sugar 
at  all  until  recently,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  have  exported  sugar;  yes.  But  they  have  not 
gone  into  it  to  any  extent  until  this  transaction. 

Senator  Long.  They  have  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  hemp  in 
the  Philippines,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No:  there  is  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
Warner,  Barnes  &  Co.,  Macleod  &  Co.,  and  Castle  Brothers  &  Wolf. 

Senator  Beveridge.  The  International  Harvester  Company  Yv«ln^ 
only  come  in  there  recently  1 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  And  Warner,  Barnes  &  Co.  and  Macleod  &  Co. 
have  been  there  for  years? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  §ir ;  but  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  has  been  the  premier 
firm  on  the  islands  for  a  great  many  years. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  you  think  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines 
would  be  improved  more  if  this  $500,000  went  to  Smith,  Bell  &  Co. 
instead  of  going  to  the  Philippine  government? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  a  question  I  think  the  Secretary  of  War  can 
answer  better  thun  I  can. 

Senator  McCreary.  Does  not  the  Philippine  government  need 
revenues  about  as  bad  as  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  only  say  in  reference  to  that — and  I  understand 
that  the  Secretary  says^hat  he  would  prefer  this  amendment  be 
stricken  out. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  am  not  speaking  to  the  Secretary.  I  am 
speaking  to  the  conditions  there. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  government  would  lose 
more  by  a  bad  panic  in  the  general  upheaval  of  conditions  there  that 
would  result  from  the  failure  of  such  a  firm  as  this  than  they  would 
by  the  rebate  of  this  $500,000  of  revenue. 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  was  going  to  put  it  that  way.  Which,  in 
your  opinion,  would  benefit  the  people  there  most — ^to  receive  the 
^00,000,  to  have  that  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment, or  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  machinery  for  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  island  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  that  machine 
would  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  them. 

Senator  Ctlberson.  Is  not  the  larger  question  before  the  com- 
mittee this :  Whether  or  not  a  firm  acting  upon  the  faith  of  a  law  of 
the  United  States  would  go  into  a  transaction  of  this  kind  and  then 
after  they  have  done  it  endeavor  to  have  a  special  law  applied  which 
will  discriminate  and  take  them  out  of  the  rule  provided  for  trans- 
actions in  general  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  larger  question,  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Beveru)Oe.  That  is  the  moral  aspect,  if  yoii  will  permit 
me.  There  is  no  question  of  the  impainnent  of  an  oBligation  of  con- 
tract, but  there  is  a  moral  obligation. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  bought  this  sugar  for  shipment  to  "the 
United  States  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  on  a  speculation,  on  the  high  price  of 
sugar  which  existed  last  year,  with  which  everybody  is  familiar. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  the  impression  has  been  given  in  the  testimonv 
before  the  House  committee  that  this  was  a  cornering  of  sugar.  1 
can  say  that  that  was  not  so,  that  they  considered  the  general  condi- 
tions were  such,  the  general  conditions,  as  to  justify  them  in  buying 
this  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  corner  the  sugar  market  with  30,000 
tons? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  bought  it  as  a  legitimate  transaction,  know- 
ins  that  sugar  was  high  and  believing  it  would  advance. 
Jfr,  Paljier,   Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman'.  And  they  also  felt  that  they  had  another  chance, 
inca?e  the  market  reacted,  from  the  fact  that  this  question  of  reduc- 
ing the  Philippine  duties  had  been  long  before  Congress,  and  that  if 
that  should  come  about  they  would  get  that  benefit,  they  thought, 
whatever  it  was:  that  was  their  theory? 
Mr.  Palmer.   Yes,  sir;  that  was  their  theory. 

The  Chairman.  If  Congress  did  reduce  the  duty  within  three 
years,  under  existing  law  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefit,  what- 
ever it  was  ? 

Mr.  Palm:er.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Be\'eridge.  They  thought  they  had  a  right  to  depend  upon 
existing  law  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  exactly  it;  yes,  it  was  an  additional  pro- 
tective interest  in  their  favor. 

Senator  Nixon.  And  the  Filipinos  got  a  better  price  for  their 
sucar? 

Mr.  Palmer.   Yes:  the  Filipinos  were  paid  better  for  their  sugar. 

Senator  BEVERrocE.  In  other  words,  they  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  rely  upon  a  former  act  of  the  United  States,  which  told  them  that 
they  would  have  three  years  in  which  they  might  keep  their  sugar  in 
the  bonded  warehouse  and  get  the  advantage  of  any  reduction  in 
duty? 

lir.  Palmer.  That  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  figured  roughly  from  the  price  you  gave  a 
ton,  and  it  makes  it  about  2.3  cents  a  pound  that  they  paid  for  their 
sugar.    Is  not  that  a  high  price  for  that  low-grade  Philippine  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  one  point  about  that.  The  price  per  ton 
which  they  bought  includes  the  transportation  charge  to  the  point  of 
delivery,  so  that  the  £9  10s.  per  ton  would  include  whatever  the  trans- 
portation cost  was  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  idea  what  proportion  that  would  be? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is,  from  Manila  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  New  York.  When  I  was  familiar  with  those 
charges  they  varied  between  six  and  a  half  and  seven  and  a  half  per 
ton  outbound  from  New  York  to  Manila. 

Senator  Beveridge.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  moral  obligation  rest- 
ing on  the  United,  States 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  did  pay  a  high  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  low-grade  sugar,  and  2  cents  a  pound 
seems  to  me  a  very  high  price  for  it 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  everyone  considered  that  a  high  price. 

Mr.  Peabody.  Last  evening  when  I  learned  that  this  hearing  was 
to  take  place  I  telegraphed  to  my  partner  in  New  York  and  asked 
him  to  inform  me  just  what  the  duty  was  payable  upon  the  sugars 
which  we  have  in  the  warehouse,  because  that  is  fixed  to  a  pound  on 
the  intake  weight  at  the  warehouse,  and  they  wire  as  follows : 

On  unsold  baJance  in  store,  29,670  tons,  the  duty  is  $503,15a 

That  is  at  the  75  per  cent  rate.    Taking  off  one-third  of  that  makes 
the  actual  duty  involved  in  this  appeal  of  ours  $395,429. 
The  Chairman.  In  round  numbers,  $400,000? 
Mr.  Peabody.  Yes,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  FEANCIS  G.  NEWLANDS. 

Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  a  trip  to  the  Philip- 
pines during  the  last  summer,  and  I  received  certain  impressions  re- 
garding those  islands  and  the  questions  relating  to  tnem,  and  I 
thought  I  would  ask  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the  conmiittee 
and  presenting  them. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  bill  which  has  passed  the  House,  or 
any  bill  which  proposes  so-called  free  trade  between  the  Philippines 
and  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  opposed,  then,  I  take  it,  to  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Senator  McCreary]  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  Strongly  opposed  to  it;  more  strongly  op- 
posed to  it  than  the  other.  1  am  opposed  to  this  bill  not  because  it 
involves  the  question  of  protection  to  beet-sugar  production  in  this 
country,  but  simply  because  I  believe  that  it  involves  an  injur^r  both 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Filipinos.  1  believe  that  if  this  bill 
is  passed  it  will  tie  the  Filipinos  to  us  for  all  time,  and  I  am  against 
the  retention  of  the  Philippmes.  I  believe  it  will  tie  these  islands  to 
us,  because  it  will,  by  bunding  up  subsidized  interests,  so  complicate 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  with  their  political  rela- 
tions as  to  make  it  impossible  to  cut  the  political  tie.  i  believe  that 
the  tendency  of  both  parties  is  toward  withdrawal  from  the  Philip- 
pines, and  unless  we  prevent  it  by  legislation  of  this  kind  this  will  in 
time  be  accomplished. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  for  reasons 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  now — for  we  have  discussed 
them  for  many  vears — I  wish  to  sav  that  as  we  are  there — and  we  are 
there  because  the  American  people  have  practically  determined  in 
two  elections  to  remain  there  for  the  present,  at  least — I  favor  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Taft  regarding  those  islands,  which  is,  to  develop  a 
common  language  among  the  people,  to  take  the  peasant  class  and 
instruct  them  both  intellectually  and  industrially,  to  give  them  some 
conception  of  their  individual  rights,  to  instruct  them  in  their  politi- 
cal duties,  train  them  in  political  morality,  and  gradually  fit  them  for 
self-government 

Senator  Be\'eridge.  For  which  vou  think  they  are  not  yet  prepared  ? 

Senator  Newi^nds.  I  will  speak  of  that  a  moment  later.  [Contin- 
uing :]  A\Tiether  that  self-government  be  an  absolute  independence  or  a 
Jualined  independence.  Now,  then,  we  find  that  the  industrial  con- 
itions  there  are  very  bad.  As  the  Manila  Board  of  Trade  stated, 
the  islands  are  in  a  state  of  collapse.  They  have  had  the  cholera, 
they  have  had  the  rinderpest,  they  have  had  the  surra,  they  have  had 
typhoons,  they  have  had  locusts,  and  every  form  of  calamity  besides 
the  calamitv  of  war. 

Senator  Long.  And  drought. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  drought.  The  revenues  of  the  islands  are 
verv  small,  although  they  are  larger  to-day,  I  believe,  than  they  were 
under  Spanish  rule.  For  7,000,MO  of  p^ple  they  have  a  total  rev- 
enue, insular,  provincial,  and  municipal,  of  between  $14,000,000  and 
$17,000,000— that  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  7,000,000 
people. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  we  have  only  300,000  people, 
we  expend  very  nearly  $10,000,000 — ^two-lhirds  of  what  is  expended 
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for  7,000,000  of  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  We  have  under- 
taken a  tremendous  task  in  training  these  people.  But  as  we  have 
andertaken  it  we  want  to  do  it  thoroughly.  They  have  2,000,000 
children  of  school  age  there,  of  whom  only  500,000  are  at  school. 
We  have  sent  over  there  a  large  number  of  American  teachers,  who 
are  engaged  not  only  in  instructing  the  children,  but  in  instructing 
the  Filipino  teachers  of  the  children,  with  a  view  of  gradually  sub- 
stituting the  Filipino  teacher  for  the  American  teacher.  It  will  be 
cheaper,  as  the  Filipino  teachers  serve  at  salaries  of  about  one-fifth 
or  one-sixth  of  what  is  paid  to  the  American  teachers. 

Now,  then,  it  is  essential,  of  course,  that  those  people  should  have 
a  common  language  if  they  are  to  have  autonomy  of  any  kind.  As 
it  is  the  Spanish  language  is  very  little  spoken  there,  and  we  have 
the  languages  of  the  various  races  and  tribes.  The  people  them- 
selves prefer  English  to  Spanish,  and  the  children  are  eager  to  accept 
our  language.  It  is  not  a  case  of  forcing  a  foreign  language  upon  a 
people  against  their  will,  and  if  we  wish  to  instruct  them  in  a  com- 
mon language,  and  that  is  to  be  a  factor  in  teaching  them  the  art 
of  self-government,  it  is,  of  course,  essential  that  we  should  teach 
them  a  common  language  as  quickly  as  possible;  that  we  should 
accomplish  it  in  twenty  years  if  possible,  rather  than  by  a  graduaL 
process  taking,  perhaos,  a  hundred  years.  You  will  realize  that  if 
they  have  onh^  a  small  percentage  of  children  in  school,  if  they  re- 
ceive only  a  little  teaching  in  English,  they  will  lose  the  English 
language  when  they  leave  school,  and  it  will  be  submerged  in  their 
own  native  tongue;  but  if  you  can  instruct  all  those  children  in 
English  each  fortifies  the  other  in  the  maintenance  of  the  language. 

It  is  probable  that  twenty  years  hence  those  who  are  now  school 
children  and  those  who  willTbe  school  children  during  the  intervening 
period  will  constitute  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  population  ot 
those  islands.  So  if  we  engage  vigorously  in  that  work  we  can 
possibly  accomplish  instruction  in  English  within  twenty  years.  If 
we  try  to  do  it  more  gradually,  it  will  be  a  much  greater  expense  in 
the  end,  of  course,  for  they  are  constantly  slipping  back  into  their 
native  language,  and,  of  course,  we  will  not  get  so  quickly  the 
result*^,  in  the  way  of  training  for  self-government  that  we  expect  to 
have  from  a  common  language. 

Of  the  $14,000,000  of  revenue  about  $2,000,000  is  expended  in  the 
instruction  of  those  children,  and,  taking  500.000  children  as  the 
number  at  school,  that  means  an  expenditure  of  only  $4  apiece  per 
annum  for  their  instruction.  You  can  see  that  is  inadequate.  I  must 
say,  so  far  as  the  Commission  is  concerned,  they  seem  to  be  conduct- 
ing this  matter  of  education  in  a  very  wise  way,  for  they  are  instruct- 
ing the  children  in  industrial  and  manual  training,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually ;  they  are  training  their  hands  as  well  as  their  heads,  and 
they  want  to  go  further  in  that  direction.  So  that  a  very  large  sum 
will  be  required  for  the  school  system  alone.  I  should  think  at  least 
$6,000,000  per  annum  would  be  required  instead  of  $2,000,000,  and  I 
should  regard  that  as  a  low  estimate. 

C!oming,  now,  to  their  industrial  condition  and  their  economic 
condition  you  will  find  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  islands  on 
the  seashore,  and  they  are  there  simply  oecause  transportation  is  so 
difficult.  Interisland  transportation  is  quite  easy  by  boat,  but  m- 
terior  communication  is  bad,  because  the  roads  are  in  a  irigbtivx\ 
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condition,  or  rather  there  are  practically  no  roads,  and  of  course  we 
all  know  the  importance  of  good  roads  in  the  development  of  a 
country.  We  have  by  legislation  last  year  authorized  bond  issues  to 
the  extent,  I  believel^  of  $5,000,000  by  the  insular  government  for 
improvements  of  this  kind,  and  we  also  authorized  the  issue  of  bonds 
by  provinces  and  municipalities  for  such  improvements.  They  also 
need  railroad  transportation  as  supjplementary  to  water  transporta- 
tion, and  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  require  about  a  thousand  miles 
of  railway,  which  will  cost  about  $30,000,000,  an  average  of  $30,000 
a  mile.  Now,  we  have  provided  for  the  railway  svstem  by  guarantee- 
ing an  income  of  4  per  cent  on  those  bonds.  So  we  have  already 
entered  upon  paternal  administration  of  those  islands.  In  fact,  the 
whole  administration  is  paternal.  There  is  no  one,  hardly,  who  be- 
lieves that  we  are  ever  going  to  make  any  profit  out  of  tne  islands, 
and  the  man  who  favors  me  retention  of  the  Philippines  to-day 
favors  it  almost  solely  upon  the  ground  that  we  are  discharging  a 
trust  there ;  that  we  are  in  the  position  of  a  guardian  to  a  ward,  and 
the  Filipinos  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  our  wards. 

So  that  the  whole  legislation  is  and  must  be  paternal  in  those 
islands,  and  the  question  is  whether  we  should  aid  them  by  direct 
legislation,  which  will  make  them  an  independent  people  in  their 
economic  and  industrial  life,  or  whether  we  should  aid  them  by  a 
system  of  bounties,  through  which  they  will  get  for  their  products 
a  larger  price  than  they  can  get  anywhere  else  m  the  world,  and  thus 
make  them  financially  dependent  for  all  time  upon  the  United 
States — a  system  which  will  simply  encourage  them  in  the  condi- 
tions of  thriftlessness  which  now  prevail  there. 

The  islands  are  naturally  rich,  but  the  methods  of  production  are 
very  bad.  In  plowing  they  simply  scrape  the  ground.  All  their 
agricultural  implements  are  of  the  most  primitive  character.  Then 
the  labor  itself  is  unsatisfactory.  There  has  been  some  increase  in 
price  of  labor  as  the  result  of  the  employment  of  these  men  upon 
our  public  works  and  by  the  government.  The  experience  thus  far 
has  been  that  as  the  wage  increases  the  number  of  aays  the  Filipino 
works  diminishes.  It  is  accounted  for  there  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  Filipino  simply  wishes  to  get  his  rice  supply  for  himself 
and  his  family,  and  if  he  can  get  it  by  one  day's  wage  instead  of 
three  he  will  work  the  one  day  instead  of  working  the  three  days. 
So  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  those  islands  have  the  advan- 
tage of  soil  and  a  kindly  sun,  and  notwithstanding  that  nature  does 
everything  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  production,  man  does  very 
little  either  by  way  of  industry  or  intelliffence. 

In  addition  to  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  islands  is  such 
that  these  people  can  not  introduce  improved  methods  of  agricul- 
ture. The  Danks  there  are  all  commercial  banks  and  they  lend  on 
commercial  security.  The  result  is  that  the  farmers  and  the  peasants 
and  the  producers  generally — of  course  they  are  agricultural  islands, 
entirely  dependent  upon  agricultural  products — the  result  is  that 
those  people  engaged  m  production  have  to  pay  enormous  rates  of  in- 
terest, running  from  3  per  cent  a  month,  I  am  told,  to  5  per  cent  a 
month,  and  even  in  excess  of  that — and  very  little  money  can  be  ob- 
tained upon  those  terms,  and  when  it  is  ootained  it  is  very  rarely 
spent  in  an  intelligent  way.    The  sugar  production  of  the  islands  has 
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got  to  a  very  low  ebb,  partly  because  of  the  very  low  price  of  sugar 
and  partly  because  of  primitive  methods  of  production.  Of  course 
when  sugar  had  a  price  of  from  C  to  8  cents  a  pound  in  the  world's 
markets  all  the  tropical  markets  flourished,  even  under  the  most 
wasteful  methods  of  production ;  but  the  Temperate  Zone  has  been  in 
competition  of  late  years  with  the  Torrid  Zone  in  its  own  produc- 
tions, in  tobacco  and  sugar,  and  it  has  absolutely  beaten  the  Tropics 
in  the  production  of  sugar  and  the  production  oi  tobacco.  The  rais- 
ing of  those  products  used  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  Tropics  and  now 
their  production  in  the  Temperate  Zone  far  exceeds  the  production 
in  the  Tropics.  And  so  the  production  of  the  beet  sugar  of  Europe 
has  beaten  down  the  price  of  sugar  throughout  the  world,  the  world's 
price  for  sugar  now  being  about  2  cents  a  pjound,  or  $40  per  ton. 

You  will  observe  that  in  those  tropical  islands  there  are  no  such 
methods  of  production  as  there  are  in  Hawaii.  Hawaii  is  probably 
the  most  successful  illustration  of  exploitation  by  a  controlhng  class 
that  you  will  find  in  the  entire  world.  They  have  got  there  about 
150,000  people,  of  whom  6,000  or  7,000  are  whites;  almost  all  of  the 
property  or  the  island  is  owned  by  about  100  of  these  whites,  and 
probably  6  or  7  of  these  100  men  own  the  majority  of  that  wealth. 
They  are  capable,  intelligent  men,  and  they  have  introduced  improved 
methods  of  cultivation.  In  some  cases  they  have  almost  made  the 
soil,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  they  have  made  such 
an  economic  development  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  as  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  All  this  has  been  stimulated  by  uie  fact  that  thev 
have  been  able  to  get  their  sugar  into  this  country  duty  free,  which 
means  instead  of  being  obliged  to  accept  the  world's  price  of  $40  a 
ton  for  their  su^ar  that  they  get  $75  a  ton ;  and  this  double  price  has 
been  a  direct  stimulus  to  the  production  of  sugar. 

Now,  in  the  Philippine  Islands  they  have  not  these  improved 
methoos.  The  successful  sugar  plantation  ordinarily  means  the  in- 
corporation into  one  holding  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  acres  of  land, 
the  construction  of  irrigation  works,  if  necessary,  for  the  whole,  the 
construction  of  a  radial  railroad  system  to  every  part  of  the  planta- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  cane  to  the  central  factory 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  construction  of  a  central  factory  at  a  cost 
of  a  milhon  dollars  or  more  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  sugar. 
They  do  not  have  management  of  that  kind  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
We  visited  sugar  plantations,  and  we  saw  the  mills  in  many  places 
being  worked.  We  would  find  a  shack  made  up  of  bamboo  ana  nipa 
palm,  with  two  or  three  buffaloes  working  underneath  it,  constituting 
the  motive  power  of  the  mill ;  everything  conducted  in  a  very  slov- 
enly way.  So  with  the  sugar,  it  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  of 
course  the  time  consumed  in  grinding  the  sugar  is  very  great  indeed 
as  compared  with  the  splendid  process  they  have  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Now,  I  ask — taking  the  sugar  as  an  illustration  of  all  the  other  in- 
dustries in  those  islands — wnat  is  the  rational  thing  for  us  to  do, 
assuming  we  are  going  to  help  those  people  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  instruct  them  in  modern  methods  of  production. 
We  are  doing  that  now  through  the  agricultural  department  there, 
which  has  been  well  organized,  and  uirough  agricultural  schools, 
started  and  contemplatea;  but  we  have  not  only  to  instruct  tJiem  m 
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methods,  but  we  have  to  aid  them  in  getting  theimproved  machinery. 
How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  You  could  make  a  direct  appropriation 
to  the  Filipino  government  and  authorize  it  to  do  it.  We  made  a 
direct  approi)riation  of  $3,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  in  the 
islands,  and  a  good  portion  of  it  was  expended,  I  believe,  in  just  such 
work.  You  can,  if  vou  choose,  guarantee  a  bond  issue  by  the  Phil- 
ippine government  for  that  purpose,  or  you  can,  if  you  choose,  or- 
ganize an  agricultural  bank. 

The  orjganization  of  an  agricultural  bank  is  recommended  by  the 
Commission  there.  Agricultural  banks  are  not  at  all  experimental. 
They  have  been  very  successful  in  Germany,  and  the  agricultural 
bank  of  Egypt  has  been  a  verj'  successful  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  people  there.  An  agricultural  bank,  then,  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000  (^^0,000,000)  will  do  a  great  deal  in  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  agricultural  department  by  giving  these  farmers 
the  opportunity  to  oorrow  upon  the  security  or  their  farms  and  the 
improvements  which  they  intend  to  secure,  and  to  borrow  at  reason- 
able rates  of  interest.  If  we  can  not  risk  $10,000,000  upon  those 
islands,  if  they  are  not  worth  that,  we  had  better  let  them  go  alto- 
gether, and  the  question  is  How  shall  we  risk  it? 

Shall  we,  as  is  proposed,  authorize  the  incorporation  of  a  private 
bank  and  then  guarantee  the  interest  of  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  upon 
its  capital  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  or  shall  we  have  the  Filipino 
government  itself  organize  this  agricultural  bank  as  a  government 
institution,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000?  Both  are  paternal,  and. 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  much  prefer  that  the  bank  should 
be  organized  by  the  insular  government,  and  I  would  favor  the  issue 
of  bonds  by  the  insular  government  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  proper  capital,  and  I  would  vote  for  the 
guaranteeing  of  those  bonds  by  the  United  States,  in  order  to  insure 
a  low  rate  of  interest,  not  exceeding  2^  per  cent.  The  difference  of 
interest  between  2i  and  G  per  cent,  the  proposed  guaranty  to  the  bank, 
would  practically  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  retire  the  bonds.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  do  that  than  it  would  be  to  guarantee  an  income 
to  a  private  bank.  Both  are  paternal:  the  only  question  is  as  to  the 
form  of  paternalism.  Then  I  would  authorize  an  issue  of  $10,000,000 
or  $20,000,000  worth  of  bonds  for  local  improvements,  good  roads, 
etc.,  and  I  would  guarantee  those  bonds  so  that  the  people  can  get  the 
rate  of  interest  at  2i  per  cent  instead  of  5,  and  the  saving  of  interest 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years  would  retire  those  bonds. 

That  is  the  method  of  direct  aid  as  opposed  to  the  method  of  indi- 
rect aid  or  subsidy  proposed  by  this  bill.  It  contemplates  a  guar- 
anty of  the  bonds  in  all,  for  the  insular  bank  and  for  these  improve- 
ments, of  not  exceeding  $30,000,000.  Now,  let  me  show  you  how 
much  less  efficient  and  how  much  more  costly  this  system  of  indirect 
aid  provided  by  this  bill  is.  Take  the  question  of  sugar  alone.  The 
promiction  of  these  islands  in  sugar  now,  I  believe,  is  about  100.000 
tons.  Their  maximum  production  in  the  past,  with  their  defective 
methods  of  cultivation,  has  been  about  400,000  tons.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  their  production  will  increase  again  to  400,00  tons.  If 
we  give  those  people  a  free  market  by  abolishing  the  duty  entirely — 
and  that  is  what  we  are  coming  to  in  1909,  and  we  might  as  well  con- 
sider it  now  under  this  bill — they  would  get  in  this  market  $75  a  ton, 
as  against  $40  a  ton,  the  price  they  get  now  in  the  world's  markets. 
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That  would  mean  on  400.000  tons  $35  in  the  shape  of  duties  remitted 
and  $8r>  additional  price  to  the  Philippine  producer.  Multiply 
400.000  tons  by  $3r)  and  you  have  $14,000,000  as  the  annual  subsidy 
which  would  be  paid  by  the  consuniers  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Filipino  planters  for  producing  their  sugar.  Multiply  that  $14,- 
000,000  by  10  and  it  makes  $140,000,000  in  ten  vears.  '^  Multiply  it 
by  20  and  it  makes  $280,000,000  in  twenty  ycuirs.  That  sum  in 
twenty  A^ears  nuiy  be  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  American  con- 
sumers and  turned  over  to  the  Filipino  planters. 

Senator  Beveridge.  That  money  would  have  to  go  to  somebody — 
that  is,  we  would  purchase  the  sugar,  whether  we  purchased  it  from 
them  or  not,  and  at  the  same  price. 

Senator  Xewlands.  Yes. 

Senator  Bevekidoe.  Ro  it  is  merely  a  question  whether  this  money 
shnidd  go  to  other  producers  of  su^ar  or  to  the  Filipino  producers. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  question  is  whether  that  $280,000,000 
shouhi  ffo  to  the  Philippine  planters  or  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, and  to  that  extent  reduce  the  burden  of  the  taxpayers. 

S(»nator  IuOng.  It  does  not  go  there  now,  does  it? 

^^'uator  Xewlands.  All  the  duties  upon  duty-paid  sugar  now  go 
into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Senator  Long.  From  the  Phflippines? 

Senator  Xewlands.  Xo;  from  all  countries. 

Senator  Ia)xo.  Xot  from  the  Philippines? 

Senator  Xewlands.  Xo;  it  goes  into  the  Philippine  treasury,  and 
to  that  extent  releases  us  possibly  of  the  burden  of  supporting  those 
islands;  but  the  mon»\y  does  not  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  if 
it  was  not  for  our  holding  the  Philippine  Islands  it  would  go  into  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Senator  Culbersox.  You  speak  of  taking  this  money — $14,000,000 
annually — from  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  in  the  United  States. 
How  do  you  make  that? 

Senator  Xewlands.  Well,  the  consumer  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  pays  for  raw  sugar  $75  a  ton,  which  is  $40,  the  world's  price 
of  sugar,  and  $J^5  a  ton  duty  upon  the  sugar — $1.75  on  the  hundred 
poimds. 

Senator  Culberson.  The  consumer,  however,  only  uses  the  refined 
jriigar ;  he  does  not  get  any  benefit  from  the  reduction  in  price  of  raw 
si!g.:r,  does  he? 

Senator  Xewlands.  Oh.  yes;  because 

Senator  Culberson.  I  mean  so  far  as  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
concerned 

Senator  Xewlands.  You  will  find  uniformly  that  the  price  of  re- 
fined sugar  is  about  1  cent  a  pound  higher  than  the  price  or  raw  sugar. 
X(»w\  that  1  cent  a  pound  is  the  price  that  goes  to  the  refiner  for  the 
refining  of  the  sugar.  About  sixty  one-hundredths  of  that  is  expense 
of  operation  of  plant,  and  about  forty  one-hundredths  is  profit  to  the 
•  refiner.  So  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  this  country  is  always  deter- 
mined by  the  price  of  raw  sugar. 

Senator  Culberson.  How  is  the  price  of  raw  sugar  affected  by  im- 
portation fi^m  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Senator  Xewlands.  It  is  not  affected  by  it  at  all. 

Senator  Cuijberson.  I  understood  that  would  be  the  result  of  ^o\a 
condusion. 
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Senator  Xewlands.  No  ;  what  I  insist  upon  is  that  the  price  of  re- 
fined sugar  in  this  country  is  made  up  oJr  three  factors:  First,  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  in  the  world's  markets,  which  is  about  2  cents  per 
pound.  That  is  sugar  without  any  duty.  You  add  to  that  our  duty, 
which  is  on  high-degree  sugar  about  IJ  cents  a  pound,  and  that  makes 
3J  cents  a  pound  in  our  domestic  markets. 

The  Chairman.  For  raw  sugar? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  and  then  you  add  to  that  1  cent  for  the 
refining,  which  makes  the  price  43  cents  a  pound. 

S«Jintor  Culberson.  But  if  there  is  not  enough  raw  sugar  coming 
into  this  country-  from  the  Philippines  to  affect  the  price,  how  will 
the  consumer  bo  affected  one  way  or  the  other?  You  say  that  this 
$14,000,000  is  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  consumer  annually? 

Senator  Xewlands.  Yes. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  see  I  have  taken  the  liberty  now  and  then 
to  speak  of  the  consumer  in  this  committee. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes ;  I  can  explain  that  very  quickly,  I  think. 
The  estimated  consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  2,750,000  tons; 
that  is  for  this  next  year.  Now,  of  the  sugar  used  in  this  country 
there  is  about  1,300,000  tons  that  is  duty  free,  400,000  tons  in  Louis- 
iana and  Texas,  300.000  tons  of  beet  sugar,  200,000  tons  produced  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  400,000  tons  produced  by  Hawaii,  making  in  all 
1,300,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  domestic  production? 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  the  domestic  production,  if  you  regard 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  as  domestic. 

The  Chairman.  For  practical  purposes  that  is  domestic. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  the  consumption  is  2,750.000  tons.  Now, 
if  we  got  the  duty  on  this  2,750,000  tons  of  $35  a  ton  it  would  mean 
that  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  would  get  $96,000,000? 

Senator  Culberson.  But  the  money  goes  to  the  Philippine  treasury. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  know ;  but  now  I  am  going  to  show  how  that 
$96,000,000  fails  to  go  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Nearly  one-half  of 
it  is  duty-free  sugar  to  the  producers  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Hawaii, 
and  Porto  Rico. 

Senator  Culberson.  But,  Senator,  vou  make  a  fundamental  mis- 
take, do  you  not,  in  talking  about  the  domestic  production  being  duty 
free  ?     It  is  wholly  inapplicable,  is  it  not ;  it  does  not  come  in  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  It  pays  no  tax. 

Senator  Culberson.  It  is  not  subject  to  any ;  it  is  a  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  pays  no  tax,  and  as  the  price  of  sugar  in  this 
country  is  the  world's  price  the  external  price,  plus  the  duty,  it  means 
that  our  producers  in  this  country  get  $35  more  a  ton  for  their  sugar 
than  the  producers  elsewhere. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Do  you  think  that  is  right? 

Senator  Newlands.  No:  it  is  too  much  of  a  burden  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  and  I  think  the  consumption  of  the  country 
is  too  heavily  taxed  as  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Senator  Beveridge.  You  would  be  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  duty 
on  all  sugar? 

Senator  Newlands.  No;  not  abolishing  it.  But  what  I  do  say  is 

that  the  consumers  of  sugar  of  this  country  are  paying  $96,000,000 

more  per  annum  for  their  sugar  than  they  would  have  to  pay  if  they 
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could  get  it  at  the  world's  price.  Now,  the  compensation  for  that 
would  be  that  $96,000,000  would  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
relieve  taxation.  But  under  existing  conditions  only  one-half  of  that 
goes  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  other  half  goes  to  the  producers 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  and  in 
Cuba.  Now,  then,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  still  further 
reduce  the  amount  that  goes  into  the  United  States  and  to  increase 
the  amount  that  goes  into  the  pockets  of  producers,  and  hence  I  say 
that  the  consumers  of  this  country  are  paying  $90,000,000  more  for 
their  sugar,  not  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  money  into  the  Federal 
Treasur\^  and  relieving  us  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  but  for  gi'adu- 
ally  subsidizing  tropical  islands  in  addition  to  our  domestic  produc- 
tion, and  that  is  the  reason  that  all  these  tropical  islands  that  have 
l)een  floating  like  derelicts  in  the  ocean  want  trade  relations  with  us, 
so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  favored  price. 

Senator  Beveridge.  That  does  not  obtain  as  to  any  islands  except 
the  islands  with  which  we  have  peculiar  relations? 

Senator  Newlands.  Let  us  see.  The  original  purpose  of  this  duty 
was  to  protect  continental  sugar  here,  and  there  was  some  advantage 
to  our  own  people  as  long  as  that  was  done,  but  my  contention  is  that 
that  protection  has  been  gradually  transferred  to  the  producers  in 
tropical  islands.  How  transferred?  Why,  Hawaii  comes  in  as  a 
part  of  the  United  Statos,  and  of  course  you  can  not  charge  her  any 
duty,  and  the  result  is  she  gets  $14,000,000,  or  her  planters  get  that 
imnually  for  her  sugar,  which  otherwise  would  go  into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  If  Hawaii  was  not  a  possession  of  ours,  was  not  a  Ter- 
ritory of  ours  rather — for  it  stands  in  a  difiFerent  relation  from  the 
Philippine  Islands — if  it  was  absolutely  independent  of  us  and  had 
no  reciprocity  treaty  with  us,  if  she  produced  400,000  tons  of  sugar, 
that  sugar  would  pay  to  the  United  States  Treasury  $14,000,000. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  understand  the  argument  there  as  to  Hawaii, 
and  Hawaiian  producers  are  given  that  much  every  year  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  so  to  speak,  and  yet  the  finished  product  is  not 
reduced  in  price  to  the  consumers  at  all  in  this  countrv  by  reason  of 
that. 

Senator  Newlands.  Not  at  all.  As  to  Porto  Rico,  Porto  Rico 
friigar  comes  in  free;  her  product  next  year  is  estimated  at  200,000 
tons.  Assuming  that  that  200,000  tons  comes  in  duty  free  at  $35 
a  ton.  it  means  that  we  will  subsidize  Porto  Rico  to  the  extent  of 
$7,000,000  annually  and  the  Federal  Treasury  will  lose  $7,000,000 
there. 

Senator  McCreary.  If  we  permit  the  sugar  of  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico  to  come  in  free,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  are  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  why  not  let  in  the  sugar  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
also? 

Senator  Newlands.  No  reason  at  all,  if  you  are  prepared  to  say 
that  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  be  held  for  all  time  as  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  as  I  understand  it,  every  Democrat  believes  that 
we  should  cut  the  political  tie  that  binds  those  islands  to  us.  As  to 
Porto  Rico,  Porto  Rico  came  to  us  voluntarily,  and  we  all  agree  that 
she  is  to  remain  a  part  of  the  United  States.  As  to  Hawaii,  Hawaii 
came  to,us  voluntarily,  and  we  agree  that  she  is  to  remain  a  part  oi 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  they  must  become  a  part  oi  o\it 
politicaJ  system. 
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Senator  McCkeary.  In  what  respect  are  we  prevented  from  ae- 
know  ledging  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  or  giving  them  up,  even  if  we  do  pass  this  bill,  if  we 
have  free  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands^ 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  let  me  show  you  with  reference  to  that. 
If  we  pass  this  bill  we  will  certainly  subsidize  the  sugar  producers  of 
those  islands  to  the  extent  of  $14,000,000.  Now,  who  will  be  the  sugar 
producers  there?  Who  are  the  sugar  producers  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to-day?  The  native  people  there?  They  do  the  work  with 
imported  labor,  and  a  few  men  make  all  the  money 

Senator  Ditbois.  The  native  people  do  the  work? 

Senator  Newlaxds.  No;  imported  labor  entirely  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands — almost  altogether — but  the  money  is  made  by  American 

glanters.  We  have  given  Cuba  the  advantage  of  a  20  per  cent  re- 
uction.  AVho  are  producing  the  sugar  in  Cuba  now?  Largely 
American  planters  who  have  gone  there  and  invested. 

Senator  jSIcCreary.  But  those  American  planters  are  not  in  the 
majority;  they  do  not  control  the  government:  they  can  not  say 
whether  we  will  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  like  your  argument  very  much,  and  it  seems  to 
me  you  can  strengthen  it  by  statin^:  this  fact :  That  the  Hawaiian 
people  are  not  benefited  at  all;  they  do  not  litbor  on  these  plantations; 
they  do  not  own  any  of  them :  they,  do  not  derive  any  revenue  what- 
ever from  these  sugar  plantations. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  all  the  wealth 
of  those  islands,  pretty  nearly,  is  in  the  hands  of  about  a  hundred 
men,  and  of  those  100  men  five  or  six  men  have  the  majority  of  the 
wealth. 

Senator  McCreary.  There  is  one  other  question  I  wanted  to  pre- 
sent to  you. 

Senator  Xewlaxds.  But  I  have  not  answered  your  question  that 
you  asked  me  a  moment  ago. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  thought  you  had. 

Senator  Xewi.ands.  You  asked  me  what  is  to  prevent,  if  this  legis- 
lation goes  through,  our  granting  independence  to  the  Philippines? 
My  answer  is  that  we  will  build  up  a  protected  industry  in  the  Philip- 
pines (composed  largely  of  American  investors  that  will  be  so  influen- 
tial in  the  action  of  both  j^arties  in  this  country  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  cut  the  ]  olitical  ties,  and  for  proof  of  that  I  refer  you  to  the 
fact  thjit  we  liave  built  up  a  sugar  trust  in  this  country  by  our  legis- 
lation which  is  admittedly  strong  and  ]v>werful  in  our  legislation 
to-day. 

Se?iator  McCreary.  But  the  sugar  trust  of  the  Ignited  States  com- 
pared with  a  few  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
JPhilip])ine  Islands  doo'^  not  amount  to  anything,  hardly,  and  you 
have  advocated  to-day  tliat  this  Government  guarantee  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  roads,  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  banks, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railroads,  and  then  our  Govern- 
ment will  become  tied  to  llie  Philippine  Islands,  as  it  were,  and  very 
much  stronirer  than  this  proposition  would  tie  us. 

Senator  N^ewlands.  Xow,  let  me  consider  that.     In  the  first  place, 

I  bad  not  fully  nn^werod  your  other  question.     I  say  we  will  build 

np  a  protective  indnMry  there  composed  oi  Ammeww^  ^\vo  \\^ve  con- 
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trol  of  it  who  will  be  potential  in  legislation  in  this  country  with 
both  parties,  and  who  will  prevent  us  rrom  cutting  that  political  tie. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  in  addition  to  that,  by  the  extension  of 
our  navigation  laws,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  our  shipping 
a  monopoly  of  transportation  oetween  those  islands  and  this  country, 
build  up  another  interest  that  will  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  political 
tie.  We  will  have  investments  in  tobacco  and  things  of  that  kind 
there,  and  we  will  build  up  in  that  way  powerful  interests  that  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  cutting  oflf  those  islands  from  this  country.  That 
is  my  belief.  I  believe  those  men  will  be  powerful  there,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be  powerful  here.  I  have  already  shown  thiat  the 
effect  of  this  bill  will  be  that  if  it  increases  the  production  of  sugar 
in  those  islands  to  their  former  maximum  of  400,000  tons  we  will 
subsidize  that  one  industry  to  the  extent  of  $14,000,000  annually. 
TVTiat  is  to  prevent  them  from  increasing  their  production  to  1,000,000 
tons?  "SVhen  we  passed  the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill  they  were  produc- 
ing onh'^  about  500,000  tons  per  annum.  Their  production  next 
year  is  estimated  at  1,300,000  tons.  Those  people  are  receiving  a 
subsidy  of  $7,000,000  annually,  and  that  subsidy  has  so  stimulated 
their  production  that  it  is  believed  it  will  reach*  over  1,300,000  tons 
the  coming  year. 

Senator  Burrows.  Who  was  benefited  by  it  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  don't  know;  the  planters  down  there,  I  pre- 
sume, and  the  sugar  trust.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sugar  trust 
has  large  investments  in  Cuban  plantations.  The  main  purpose,  of 
course,  of  the  sugar  trust  has  been  to  destroy  beet-sugar  production 
and  build  up  cane-sugar  production. 

Senator  Culberson.  Has  not  the  trust  bought  out  some  of  the  beet- 
sugar  business  lately  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  It  has,  I  understand ;  probably  with  a  view  to 
doing  away  with  domestic  competition. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  the  sugar  trust  has  lands 
in  Cuba? 

Senator  Xewlands.  So  I  am  told.  I  am  told  that  there  have  been 
very  large  American  investments  there. 

Senator  Beveridge.  That  is  not  a  very  bad  thing,  is  it,  to  have 
American  capital  invest  in  these  islands? 

Senator  Newlands.  No;  but  what  I  do  object  to  is  the  American 
people  taxing  themselves  $96,000,000  annually  for  their  sugar  and 
then  turning  over  $45,000,000  to  the  producers  of  sugar  in  tropical 
islands. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  those  figures  right.  You  are  figur- 
mg.  I  think,  on  the  million  tons  that  is  produced  domestically? 

I>enator  Newlands.  There  is  not  a  million  tons  produced  domes- 
tically. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  thought  your  figures  were  a  trifle  over  a  million 
tons. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  I^ouisiana  and  Texas  about  400,000  tons  are 
produced  annually;  the  sugar-beet  industry  produces  about  :^>00.000 
tons,  making  700.000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  700,000  tons,  of  cour>e,  gets  the  bouiAly'l 

Senator  Newlands.  Oh,  ves. 
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The  Chairman.  But  the  distinction  you  draw  is  between  conti- 
nental raised  sugar  and  island  raised  sugar;  the  continental  sugar 
ought  to  get  a  bounty,  you  think,  and  the  island  sugar  ought  not  to? 

Senator  Newlands.  As  I  explained  it,  we  are  picking  up  a  lot  of 
tropical  islands. 

Senator  Beveridge.  And  I  ask  you  if  you  think  it  is  a  bad  thing 
to  have  American  capital  invest  in  those  islands.  You  spoke  sev- 
eral times  of  American  investments  in  those  islands,  and  1  want  to 
know  if  you  think  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  extend  our  commerce.  I  asked 
you  that  question,  and  you  said  "No,"  but  you  did  not  want  to  tax 
the  American  people  to  do  so.  Now,  the  answer  to  that  is — the 
point  brought  out  by  Senator  Culberson — that  since  it  does  not  in- 
crease the  price  of  American  sugar,  you  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
taxing  the  American  people  to  help  these  people  at  all. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  American  people  would  be  paying  $96,- 
000,000  less  per  annum 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  favor  the  abolition  of  the  duty? 

Senator  Newlands.  No. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Not  at  all ;  because,  as  you  have  admitted  sev- 
eral times,  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  not  be  reduced  at  all. 
That  being  so,  we  would  have  to  get  this  sugar  at  some  place;  we 
would  have  to  import  from  somewhere,  and  the  price  would  remain 
the  same. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Therefore,  the  American  people  are  not  taking 
money  out  of  their  pockets  to  benefit  these  tropical  islands.  That 
is  only  a  partial  statement  of  the  case. 

Sentitor  Newlands.  But  if  this  sugar  comes  in  from  these  tropical 
island>  nnd  pavs  a  dutv,  then  the  Federal  Treasurv  would  receive 
$14,000.0<M)  froni  Hawaii,  it  would  receive  $7,000,000  from  Porto 
Rican  sugar,  it  would  receive  $10,000,000  from  Cuban  sugar,  and  if 
the  Philippine  Islands  produced  400,000  tons  and  sent  it  here  it 
would  receive  $14,000,000  duty  on  Philippine  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  impose  those  duties  on  Hawaiian 
sugar  and  Cuban  sugar  as  you  suggest 

Senator  Newlands.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  you  did;  would  not  the  result  be 
simply  to' substitute  German  beet  sugar? 

Senator  Beveridge.  To  be  sure  it  would. 

Senator  Long.  And  ruin  the  industry  in  this  country  ? 

The  Chairman.  WTien  we  lowered  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  the 
Cuban  sugar  took  the  place  of  German  beet  sugar;  instead  of  their 
getting  it  Cuba  got  it. 

Senator  Beveridge.  It  goes  to  the  producers  of  our  own  possessions 
instead  of  the  German  producers.  The  point  Senator  Culberson 
made  is  absolutely  unanswerable,  it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  would  not  go  to  the  German  producers. 
All  they  could  get  would  be  $40  per  ton.  and  our  consumers  pay  $75 
a  ton.  That  $35  a  ton  would  not  go  to  the  German  producer  but 
into  the  United  States  Treasury.  But  in  the  case  of  these  tropical 
islands,  instead  of  going  into  the  Federal  Treasury  it  goes  to  the 
island  planters  as  a  subsidy  or  bounty. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  are  willing  to  subsidize  American  in- 
vestments  that  are  in  the  continent,  but  not  those  in  the  island  pos- 
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sessions ;  vou  approve  of  remitting  these  duties  to  those  who  grow 
sugar  in  Louisiana  and  in  the  beet-sugar  regions,  but  you  disapprove 
of  remitting  those  duties  to  producers  of  sugar  in  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico  and  so  on  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  No;  my  position  is  this.  I  believe  in  the  im- 
position of  a  duty  upon  sugar  as  a  revenue  producer. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  is  well  aware  that  this  is  not  merely 
a  revenue  producer;   it  is  a  high  protective  duty. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  if  it  incidentally  protects  an  American 
industry',  all  right;  but  when  you  take  that  duty  and  turn  it  over 
to  producers  in  tropical  countries  I  regard  it  as  bad  judgment,  unless 
those  tropical  countries  are  for  all  time  a  part  of  the  United  States 
and  recognized  by  us  as  such.  Now,  then,  Hawaii  is  a  part  of  the 
United  States :  it  is  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Long.   You  mean  it  belongs  to  the  United  States? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes ;  Porto  Rico  belongs  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Long.  The  Philippine  Islands  oelong  to  the  United 
States. 

vSenator  Newlands.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  held  in  an  entirely 
different  way ;  they  are  held  in  trust.  That  is  the  declaration  of  all 
your  great  leaders. 

Senator  Long.  Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  they  be- 
long to  the  United  States,  but  are  not  part  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  can  understand  how  a  man  that  takes  that 
view,  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  United  States  and  ought  to  remain 
so,  how  he  should  say,  "  Let  there  be  equal  laws  over  the  United 
States  and  let  us  apply  our  whole  tariff  system  to  them."  I  can 
understand  that;  but  what  I  contend  is  that  as  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  we  have  not  put  them  under  the  Constitution  or  under  our 
general  law ;  we  are  treating  them  as  a  separate  entity  to-day. 

Senator  Long.  We  have  extended  our  immigration  laws  to  them ; 
we  have  extended  our  contract  laws  and  our  navigation  laws  to  them. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Senator  I»ng.  But  you  object  to  the  extension  of  our  revenue  laws? 

Senator  Neavlands.'  Yes;  and  I  object  to  the  extension  of  our 
navigation  laws. 

Senator  Beveridge.  And  we  have  done  that  under  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  says  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  ex- 
tend all  needful  rules  to  territory  and  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  sugar  as  a  revenue-producing  measure  and  not  because 
it  protects  the  beet-sugar  industry  ? 

^enato^  Neavlands.  I  am  not  going  into  the  refinements  of  that 
question.  I  can  not  tell  you  to-day  what  I  regard  as  a  fair  duty 
upon  sugar.     I  have  not  looked  into  that  sufficiently. 

Senator  Be\t:ridge.  Still,  your  whole  argument  is  based  upon  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  what  I  do  insist  upon  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can consumers  are  paying  for  their  sugar  to-day  $96,000,000  more 
than  they  would  pay  if  there  were  no  duty,  and  that  that  $96,000,000, 
instead  of  going  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  is  being  largelv  paid  as 
subsidies  to  tropical  islands.  Now  you  propose  to  extend  that.  Let 
me  see  what  will  be  the  result.  Let  me  go  on  now  and  see.  Suppose 
the  Philippine  Islands  should  increase  their  production  to  iVve  ^«ltcv^ 
production   as   Cuba  has.    In   that  event  the   American  Trea^wt^ 
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would  not  receive  a  single  dollar  of  revenue  from  this  sugar  duty — 
not  a  single  dollar,  except  that  which  it  receives  from  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Make  all  its  own  sugar  in  its  various  possessions? 

Senator  Xewlands.  But  the  industry  would  be  transferred  there, 
and  the  beet-sirgar  production  here  and  the  cane-sugar  production  on 
the  continent  here  would  be  entirely  wiped  out. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  we  now  buy  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  One  million  seven  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Have  you  any  objection  to  our  raising  all  our 
sugar  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  will  get  to  that 

The  Chairman.  It  is  nearly  half  past  1,  and  the  question  is 
whether  we  had  better  go  on  further  at  this  time  or  take  a  rGcess. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  had  asked  the  Senator  a  question  which  he 
had  not  completely  answered.  I  disagree  with  you  m  your  statement 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  prevent  our  Government  giving  up 
the  Philippine  Islands  if  we  want  to,  although,  according  to  your 
own  statement,  you  said  we  should  civilize  them  and  make  them  ready 
for  self-government  before  they  are  given  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  that  is  very  far  in  the  future;  but  I  want  to  know  what 
you  have  to  say  on  the  point  as  to  whether,  if  we  guarantee  the  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  building  roads  and  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing banks,  to  the  amount  or  $30,000,000,  as  you  said,  why  that  would 
not  tie  us  on  just  as  much  as  the  passage  of  this  bill? 

Senator  Xewlands.  Because  when  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  not  desirable  or  that  our  political  system  would  not  permit 
us  to  keep  them,  holding  those  people  in  subjugation,  we  could  then 
release  them  from  that  $30,000,000  of  bonds  and  assume  them  our- 
selves, if  necessary.  We  have  already  expended  three  or  four  hun- 
dred million  dollars  there,  and  if  we  have  been  prodi^l  enough  to 
do  that  I  do  not  see  why  the  American  people  would  object  to  giving 
$30,000,000  more  to  get  rid  of  them,  for  they  will  save  money  by  it 
in  the  future. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Those  bonds  would  be  held  by  American  citi- 
zens. 

Senator  Xewlands.  The  United  States,  under  my  suggestion  as  to 
direct  aid  instead  of  bounty  aid,  would  guarantee  the  bonds,  whoever 
held  them.  ^iHien  the  time  for  separation  comes  these  bonds  will 
remain  the  obligations  of  the  Philippine  Islands  under  their  inde- 
pendent government.  If  they  are  successful  in  self-government  they 
will  pay  them,  and  if  they  are  not  successful  in  self-government  we 
will  pay  them,  and  so  we  will  lose  at  the  utmost  $30,000,000  only, 
while  under  this  bill  we  will  have  lost  $280,000,000  in  twenty  years, 
at  least,  and  probably  many  hundred  million  dollars  more  by  reason 
of  paying  these  subsidized  prices,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  will  have 
lost  our  militarv  expenditure  tliere,  amounting  in  the  next  twentv 
years  probably  to  $400,000,000  more. 

Senator  McCreary.  If  we  admit  sugar  free  from  Porto  Rico  and 
admit  it  free  from  Hawaii,  possessions  of  the  United  States,  why  not 
admit  it  free  from  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Senator  Xewlands.  Because  none  of  us  are  prepared  to  cut  loose 
from  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico.  They  are  now  part  of  our  political  sys- 
tem. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  I  understand  you  are  not  through,  Senator  New- 

Senator  Newlaxds.  Xo;  I  have  not  been  able  to  finish  on  account 
of  interruption :  I  could  have  finished  my  statement  in  half  an  hour 
if  I  had  not  been  questioned. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  adjourn  now. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.25,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 

January  22,  1906. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Beveridge,  Burrow^s,  I^ng, 
Xixon,  Brandegee,  Dubois,  McCreary,  and  Stone. 

The  committee  resumed  its  hearings  upon  the  bill  H.  R.  No.  3, 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  temporarily  to  pro- 
vide revenue  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,' " 
npproved  March  8,  1902. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  F.  0.  NEWLANDS— Eesumed. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Newlands,  you  may  proceed  with  your 
i-iatement. 

Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  proceed  for.  say  ten 
minutes,  without  being  questioned,  I  would  prefer  it,  in  order  that  I 
May  get  my  entire  statement  in  compact  form. 

The  Chairman.  You  shall  not  be  interrupteed,  if  I  can  help  it 
l^fore  you  finish. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions!' 
that  may  be  asked  me.  My  contention  the  other  day  was  that,  whilst, 
as  a  result  of  the  high  duty  on  sugar,  beet  and  cane  sugar  production 
in  the  United  States  proper  had  been  largely  stimulated,  and  whilst 
it  might  before  long  be  endangered  by  the  introduction  of  tropical 
Hi^ar  on  preferred  terms,  I  did  not  base  my  opposition  to  the  House 
bill  on  such  narrow  grounds.  I  believed  the  bill  would  be  prejudi- 
cial both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Philippines.  In  that  con- 
n(*ction  I  stated  that  whilst  the  world's  price  of  raw  sugar  is  about 
'J  f-ents  per  })ound,  or  $40  per  ton,  the  American  duty  is  about  If 
coiit-  a  pound,  or  about  $35  a  ton.  The  result  is  that  the  domestic 
price  of  raw  sugar  is  $75  a  ton,  as  against  the  world's  price  of  $40 
per  ton.  The  estimated  c(msumption  in  this  countrv  for  the  coming 
year  is  alx)ut  2.750,000  tons.  The  result,  therefore,  is  that  $90,000,000 
more  is  bfMug  paid  annually  for  our  sugar  than  would  be  paid  if  this 
<luty  did  not  exist.  This  tax  was  intended  both  as  a  revenue  and  as 
a  protective  tax,  but  its  revenue  features  have  been  gradually  lost 
sight  of,  and  less  and  less  is  coming  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  the 
tax  Ix^ing  diverted  to  the  producers  of  tropical  sugar.  Thus  $14,000.- 
OOO  of  this  tax,  paid  as  an  additional  price  by  our  domestic  consumers, 
is  diverted  into  the  pockets  of  the  Hawaiian  planters,  aV)Out  iout  ot 
five  million  doWars  is  diverted  to  tlie  pockets  of  the  Porto  ^leaiv 
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planters,  and  between  seven  and  nine  million  dollars  is  being  diverted 
into  the  pockets  of  the  Cuban  planters. 

Favored  terms  to  the  tropical  islands  means  that  just  to  the  extent 
that  the  tropical  planters  gain  the  Federal  Treasury  loses,  and  as 
the  result  oi  our  relations  with  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba  the 
Federal  Treasury  is  now  losing  over  $25,000,000  annually.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  extend  this  preference  to  the  Philippine  planters  b)-  per- 
mitting ultimately  all  or  their  sugar  to  come  m  free  of  dutv,  w^hich 
means  that  they  will  get  nearly  double  the  world's  price  for  their 
sugar  from  our  domestic  consumers.  If  under  this  stimulus  they 
increase  their  production  to  their  old  maximum  of  about  400,000 
tons,  it  will  mean  that  they  will  divert  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
about  $14,000,000  annually,  or  during  the  next  twenty  years  about 
$280,000,000.  If  they  increase  their  production  to  that  of  Cuba,  they 
will  divert  from  the  Federal  Treasurv  $35,000,000  annually,  or  in 
twenty  years  $700,000,000. 

The  practical  question  is  whether  we  shall  give  them  this  enor- 
mous subsidy,  with  a  view  to  making  them  prosperous,  or  whether  it 
would  be  wiser  to  instruct  them  in  oetter  methods  of  production  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  accept  the  world's  price  instead  of 
demanding  from  us  a  subsidized  price.  Clearly,  if  we  intend  to 
train  them  in  self-government,  with  a  view  to  their  independence  at 
some  time,  it  would  be  cruel  to  them,  when  the  separation  comes,  to 
have  accustomed  them  to  a  subsidized  price  when  they  must  ultimately 
sink  back  to  the  world  s  price. 

I  contend  that  a  much  more  practical  method  of  aid  would  be  to 
establish  an  agricultural  bank  in  the  islands,  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
000,000,  which,  in  cooperation  with  the  agriculture  department  there, 
could  make  loans,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  to  the  farmers  and 
planters  for  the  machiner^^,  agricultural  implements,  and  draught 
animals  necessary  for  agriculture  upon  the  security  of  their  lands 
and  improvements. 

The  commercial  banks  there  do  not  lend  upon  such  securities.  It 
has  been  found  that  such  a  bank  has  been  a  great  aid  in  raising  the 
condition  of  the  Egyptian  agriculturists  under  Ix)rd  Cromer's  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  now  for  the  farmer  to  get  money  for  less 
(we  were  told  while  we  were  over  there)  than  from  3  to  5  per 
cent  a  month.  Now,  I  think,  as  far  as  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
concerned,  direct  aid  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  subsidy.  Something 
was  said  about  the  character  of  our  government  there — that  we  owned 
them,  and  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  committee  was  that  we 
would  probably  own  them  for  all  time.  Of  course  we,  as  yet,  have 
come  to  no  conclusion  regarding  our  permanent  policy  in  the  Philip- 
pines; the  s.entiment  of  this  country  is  in  a  formative  state.  I  think 
it  is  gradually  tending  toward  the  policy  that  we  should  separate 
from  the  Philippines  at  sometime,  and  I  believe  if  that  single  ques- 
tion was  presented  to  the  American  people  at  a  popular  election  the 
majority  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  Verj'  manv  Republicans  are  in 
favor  of  it  and  a  great  many  Democrats,  and  if  we  could  get  it  out 
of  politics  by  a  popular  vote  on  that  question  alone,  I  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  would  determine  in  favor 
of  separation,  leaving  the  time  anct  the  terms  to  the  judgment  of 
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Coiigi-e.<s.  It  is  ver}^  clear  that  our  policy  would  be  very  different 
if  we  intended  ultimately  to  separate  from  what  it  would  be  if  we 
intended  to  hold  them  for  all  time.  But  as  an  indication  of  the 
position  upon  which  both  parties  contend  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion, I  read  a  few  sentences  from  President  McKinley  upon  that 
subject. 
President  McKinley  said : 

Tbe  PhUippines  are  ours,  not  to  exploit  but  to  develop,  to  educate,  to  train  In 
the  science  of  self-government.  This  is  the  path  of  duty  which  we  must  follow 
or  be  recreant  to  a  mighty  trust  committed  to  us.  The  question  is  not,  Will  It 
pay?  But  rather,  Will  we  do  what  is  right?  And  it  ia  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  express  their  will  on  this  great  subject. 

Then  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  memorial  address,  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  believe  that  we  can  rapidly  teach  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Dot  only  how  to  enjoy,  but  how  to  make  good  use  of  their  freedom,  and  with 
their  growing  knowledge  their  growth  in  self-government  shall  keep  steady  pace. 
NMien  they  have  first  shown  their  capacity  for  real  freedom  by  their  power  for 
self-governuieut.  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  possible  to  decide  whether  they  are 
to  exist  indei)endently  of  us  or  to  be  knit  to  us  by  ties  of  common  friendship 
and  interest.  When  that  day  will  come  it  is  not  in  human  wisdom  now  to 
foretell. 

And  in  a  recent  message  President  Roosevelt  declared  that  it  was 
10  be  hoped,  as  the  result  of  our  training  of  those  people  in  the 
science  of  self-government,  that  the  relation  of  the  Philippines  to 
our  country  would  be  that  of  an  independent  government  occupying 
i^ome  such  relation  as  that  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  wnich 
would  mean  in  a  measure  a  protected  but  independent  republic. 

These  are  the  indications  of  the  sentiments  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  pronounced 
e.\pression  oi  Mr.  Bryan,  the  leader  of  the  Democracy,  that  we  have 
no  right  to  govern  them,  and  should  cut  loose  as  soon  as  conditions 
will  permit. 

With  a  view  to  maintaining  the  position  that  we  can  separate  if  we 
wish,  it  seems  to  me  verj^  unwise  to  tie  those  islands  to  us  by  compli- 
cating their  revenue  system  and  their  navigation  system  with  ours  in 
such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  the  commercial  ties  that  bind  the  two 
countries,  and  to  make  those  ties  so  strong  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  sever  the  political  tie.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  policy 
should  be  to  maintain  tnese  islands  as  a  separate  entity,  just  as  we 
have,  in  a  measure,  up  to  this  time,  the  only  connecting  link  being  the 
Commission  government  which  we  gave  them,  allowing  that  Commis- 
sion government  a  free  hand  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, not  in  our  interest  (though,  of  course,  under  our  direction,  and 
^ve  sliall  have  checking  power),  but  they  shall  have,  under  that  Com- 
i!iis>ion,  complete  autonomy,  so  far  as  it  is  wise  to  give  it  them,  with 
their  own  revenue  system  and  their  own  navigation  system,  and  everv- 
ihing  of  that  kind,  so  that  when  the  tie  is  cut  these  people  will  be  able 
lo  move  on  in  a  thoroughly  individualized  and  uncomplicated  life. 
Rut  if  we  extend  our  navigation  laws  to  the  Philippines,  it  means  that 
we  give  our  people  the  monopoly  of  the  shipping  of  those  islands. 
That  is  the  very  purpose — to  cut  out  all  foreign  shipping  from  those 
islands.  Then,  it  we  give  them  a  subsidy,  why  that,  of  course,  would 
mean  that  our  planters,  our  sugar  trusts  or  sugar  refiners  and  ot\v^x^ 
interests  will  go  there  and  establish  the  industries,  and  then  ^e  sYvaVY 
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have  these  great  interests  opposed  to  any  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  they  could  so  complicate  the  question  as  to  absolutely 
paralyze  the  judgment  of  the  country  upon  any  such  subject. 

Now,  there  is  another  point  which  I  wish  to  make.  I  believe  thac 
so  long  as  we  are  governing  these  islands  under  the  humane  policy  of 
Taft,  which  I  haA^e  alreach'  referred  to,  it  means  the  adoption  of  a 
common  language  and  the  gradual  training  of  those  people  in  agri- 
cultural schools,  so  as  to  instruct  them  intellectually,  morally,  and 
industrially.  It  is  very  evident  that  they  have  not  the  revenue  to  do 
that  themselves;  the  islands  are  in  a  state  of  financial  collapse  and 
they  can  not  increase  their  own  revenue?.  On  the  contrary,  their 
present  revenues  bear  very  heavily  upon  them.  There  were  protests 
from  all  over  the  country  against  new  forms  of  taxation,  and  the 
Commission  had  to  withdraw  those  forms  of  taxation.  We  have  as- 
sumed to  govern  those  people  against  their  will.  It  was  our  declared 
purpose  to  hold  them  as  a  trust  for  themselves  and  a  trust  for  civiliza- 
tion, and  we  should  do  the  thing  in  a  handsome  way  and  a  direct  way, 
either  by  direct  appropriation  or  by  a  direct  guaranty  of  their  credit, 
so  that  when  the  time  of  separation  comes  their  indebtedness  to  us 
will  be  absolutclv  represented  upon  our  books  and  we  shall  know 
exactly  what  the  loss  has  been;  and  if  we  want  to  let  them  go  free  of 
any  obligation  we  shall  know  exactly  what  expenditures  we  are 
obliged  to  remit.  We  can,  if  we  choose — if,  when  the  time  for  separa- 
tion comes  their  bonds  are  unpaid  and  they  are  unable  to  carry  the 
burden  of  debt — relieve  them  of  the  obligation  of  their  bonds  by 
assuming  them  ourselves,  w4iich  will  mean  thirtv  or  forty  million 
dollars,  a  mere  bagatelle,  simply  a  two  years'  military  expenditure 
there  that  we  are  now  incurring,  and  our  books  will  show  exactly 
what  our  relations  to  them  have  cost  us:  whereas,  by  this  method  oi 
subsidy  we  really  conceal  the  loss,  and  the  real  loss  may  amount  tc 
eight  or  ten  times  as  much  as  the  loss  from  direct  aid. 

iSow,  there  is  another  very  serious  question  that  confronts  us,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  the  open-door  policy  in  the  Orient.  Secretary 
Hay  gained  as  much  fame  by  his  assertion  of  that  policy  as  by  any- 
thing else  that  he  did.  That  policy  means  that  as  lar  as  Manchuria 
and  Korea  are  ccmcerned  all  countries  shall  have  the  right  to  trado 
with  those  countries  iij)on  the  same  terms.  Now,  Japan  has  occupied 
toward  Manchuria  and  Korea  substantially  the  same  relations  as  we 
have  toward  the  Philippines.  We  took  the  position  as  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  that  we  did  not  seek  their  acquisition  for  territorial 
aggrandizement.  The  Japanese  have  taken  hold  of  Korea  and  have 
declared  that  they  propose  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Korea.  They  now  nave  a  certain  control  over  Manchuria,  such  as 
Russia  had.  Now.  our  position  with  reference  to  those  two  countries 
is  recognized  by  the  civilized  world.  Japan  is  under  obligation  noi 
to  assume  any  preferential  attitude  in  those  two  countries,  and  it  is 
very  important  to  us  that  she  should  not,  because,  being  the  nearest 
manufacturing  country,  she  would  have  the  advantage,  and  if  you 
add  to  that  advantage  preferential  arrangements  in  trade,  tariff  pref- 
erences, etc.,  why  she  can  drive  our  trade  and  the  trade  of  the  civilized 
world  out  of  those  regions. 

Now,  we  propose,  in  return  for  this  concession  which  we  make  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  our  markets,  to  require  from  her  that  all 
our  products  .shall  go  into  those  islands  free  of  duty.     The  Philip- 
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pine  Inlands  have  a  tariff  that  is  a  model  tariff  for  revenue;  it  is 
alx)Ut  '20  to  25  per  cent.  They  will  then  be  able  to  get  our  products 
into  those  islands  with  that  duty  free,  whilst  other  countries — Eng- 
land, Germany.  France,  Japan,  and  China — will  be  compelled  to  pay 
that  duty  upon  their  products.  The  very  purpose,  then,  is  to  drive 
out  the  established  trade  that  England,  Germany,  France,  China,  and 
Japan  have  there  and  to  substitute  our  own.  Now,  I  ask  what  posi- 
tion we  will  be  in  when  Japan  and  China,  aroused  as  they  already 
are — China  particularly — what  position  we  w^ill  be  in  when  they 
determine  to  retaliate,  and  with  what  consistency  can  we  claim  the 
of)en  door  in  the  Orient  now,  whilst  we  are  closing  the  door  in  the 
Philippine  Islands?  As  a  matter  of  commercialism,  is  it  wise  for  us 
to  close  the  door  in  the  Philippines  in  order  to  obtain  the  monopolv 
in  the  trade  of  7,000,000  people,  and  to  inaugurate  a  policy  which 
may  result  in  the  closing  of  the  door  in  the  Orient,  which  would  close 
to  us  the  trade  of  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of  people? 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  ffot  to  bear  m  mind  the  friendli- 
ness of  the  Orient.  We  are  already  in  a  strained  position  with 
reference  to  China.  China  is  beginning  to  establish  her  national 
life:  she  is  getting  some  degree  of  national  pride.  The  people  there 
are  being  instructed  in  patriotism,  a  thing  that  has  been  wanting 
heretofore,  and  they  are  being  welded  together  as  a  nation,  and  are 
organizing  an  army  whose  maneuvers  near  Peking  recently  attracted 
great  attention.  Now  she  finds  that  her  people  are  the  only  people 
in  the  world  that  are  excluded  from  our  country,  and  her  hostile 
feeling  in  the  matter  is  going  to  increase.  Now,  will  we  not  add  to 
this  feelinsr  bv  not  only  excluding  her  people  from  an  oriental  coun- 
try— the  Philippine  Islands — ^because  very  few  men  in  this  country 
wonld  be  bold  enough  to  advocate  Chinese  immigration  into  the 
Philippines  in  the  face  of  the  sentiment  of  this  country — ^but  by 
excluding  her  products  from  an  oriental  country,  only  a  thousand 
miles  away,  and  claiming  that  we  should  have  the  monopoly  in  busi- 
ness when  we  are  from  7.000  to  10,000  miles  away? 

Japan,  while  she  is  friendly  now,  is  likelv  to  be  our  great  com- 
mercial rival  in  the  Orient,  and  commercial  rivalry  alwavs  brinsrs 
about  political  enmity.  Will  we  not  be  increasing  the  risks  of  enmitv 
in  the  future,  and  then,  surrounded  by  all  those  people  at  enmity  with 
us,  because  of  our  commercial  policy,  will  we  not  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  a  great  war,  compared  with  which  the  Boer  war  of  England 
would  be  a  mere  circumstance?  Think  of  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing ourselves  7,000  miles  away  from  our  base  in  case  of  war  there. 

Now,  recollect  that  we  are  pursuing  this  policy  not  only  of  barring 
our  own  markets  against  the  products  of  the  world,  but  gradually,  by 
preferential  tariffs  and  by  absorption,  barring  the  world  out  of  the 
tropical  regions.  We  recently  made  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba, 
the  confessed  purpose  of  which  was  to  monopolize  the  trade  there. 
We  were  to  get  an  advantage  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  I  forget  which, 
over  other  nations.  England,  France,  and  Germany  had  established 
their  trade  there  and  we  wanted  to  get  it,  so  we»  made  concessions 
upon  their  products  in  our  markets  in  order  to  get  the  motiopoly  in 
those  islands  for  certain  of  our  manufactured  products  and  other 

Eroducts.     The  movement  has  not  been  quite  so  successful,  for,  singu- 
irly  enough,  while  we  have  the  advantage  of  from  20  to  25  per  eeivl 
over  other  nations  in  Cuba^  we  have  not  as  vet  been  able  to  absoxVi 
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her  trade.  Cuban  importations  into  this  country  have  increased  to 
$86,000,000,  I  believe,  where  ours  to  Cuba  have  only  inci'eased  to 
$32,000,000.  Our  purpose  is  clear,  and  to  some  extent  we  have  im- 
paired English,  German,  and  French  trade  in  those  islands. 

Now,  you  can  not  measure  the  effect  of  that  very  act  upon  Ger- 
many's attitude  toward  us.  Germany  in  her  new  possession  in  China, 
I  am  told,  allows  the  products  of  all  nations  to  enter  upon  the  same 
terms  as  her  own,  and  this  is  of  course  the  policy  of  England  at 
Hongkong.  Germany  is  already  exasperated  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  raised  a  high  tariff  wall  against  her  products,  while  she  has  a 
measurably  low  tariff  wall  against  our  products.  Now,  when  we  add 
to  that  a  deliberate  purpose  to  destroy  the  trade  that  she  already  has 
in  the  tropical  islands  by  making  preferential  tariff  arrangements,  I 
ask  whether  we  will  not  stimulate  that  feeling,  and  will  we  not  en- 
courage by  this  policy  the  rising  of  the  nations  of  the  world  against 
us  in  a  commercial  war,  which  would  result  in  their  raising  their  tariff 
walls  against  us?  We  already  know  that  the  prime  minister  of 
Austria  openly  advocated  this  some  years  ago,  and  whilst  it  was 
apparently  rejected  and  hooted  at,  even  in  Europe  itself,  yet  we  find 
it  Decoming  the  policy  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  Germany. 

You  ask  in  what  method  direct  aid  can  be  given.  Well,  there  are 
various  methods;  I  am  wedded  to  no  particular  method.  I  rather 
favor  this  agricultural  bank  because  Mr.  Taft  favors  it,  and  because 
the  Commission  there  think  that  it  will  accomplish  good  results, 
and  I  have  gi*eat  faith  in  that  Commission.  I  think,  as  I  stated  pub- 
licly upon  my  return,  that  though  we  have  pot  as  yet  a  government 
of  the  people  there,  or  bv  the  people,  we  certainly  have  a  government 
for  the  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  that  Conunission 
is  doing  its  very  best  to  take  hold  of  -the  taos,  the  peasants,  consti- 
tuting ninety-five  one-hundredths  of  the  population,  and  to  develop 
them  into  self-respecting  citizens.  They  have  taken  hold  of  the  right 
end  of  the  problem.  Instead  of  attempting  to  aid  the  upper  class  in 
the  expectation  that  a  certain  degree  of  prosperitj'  will  leak  down  to 
the  lower  class,  they  have  taken  hold  of  this  lower  class  directly, 
and  endeavored  to  educate  them  and  to  train  them  and  to  elevate 
them.  They  seem  to  me  a  very  capable,  practical,  and  businesslike 
body  of  men.  They  are  thoroughly  interested  in  their  work,  and  I 
think  we  can  trust  them.  For  that  reason  I  would  favor  this  agri- 
cultural bank.  I  think  we  could  also  give  them  something  in  the  way 
of  direct  aid  in  their  education.  They  are  only  expending  $2,000,000 
for  500,000  children;  they  have  2,600,000  children  of  school  age, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the  wise  thing  to  get  all  of  those 
people  into  industrial  schools,  where  they  will  also  be  taught  English 
and  a  common  languasje.  I  think  we  could  do  that  by  direct  appro- 
priation or  by  direct  foans. 

So  far  as  t  am  concerned,  as  long  as  we  assume  to  govern  those 
islands  against  their  will,  I  feel  that  the  obligation  rests  upon  us 
to  see  that  they  are  developed,  and  that  if  they  can  not  raise  the 
money  themselves,  we  have  got  to  let  them  have  it.  It  is  paternal, 
anyway,  and  for  my  part  1  favor  a  direct  paternalism  that  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 

Now,  then,  another  thing  as  to  the  land  laws.  I  think  we  couhl 
safely  jnodify  them  in  some  particulars.    We  provided  for  a  home- 
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Stead  of  only  40  acres  there.  I  would  leave  the  homestead,  it  seems 
to  me.  to  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  there,  and  give  them 
a  range  of  between  40  and  160  acres  for  a  homestead,  so  that  where 
the  land  was  very  rich  they  would  make  the  40-acre  unit,  and  where 
it  was  not  very  rich,  and  required  more  land,  they  could  give  160 
acres.  The  singular  thing  is  that  notwithstanding  the  passage  of 
these  land  laws,  I  am  told  there  has  not  been  a  single  entry  made 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what  that  means. 
Some  persons  contend  that  it  means  that  those  people  do  not  yet 
know  that  the  lands  are  open,  and  others  contend  that  the  unit  of 
entry  is  too  small,  while  others  contend  that  they  hesitate  to  go  out 
into  those  detached  places,  those  isolated  places,  because  they  are  in 
danger  of  the  outlaws  who  infest  certain  portions  of  the  island.  But, 
at  all  events,  there  has  been  no  entry  made. 

Xow,  there  is  another  matter.  We  put  a  limit  upon  the  number  of 
acres  that  a  plantation  shall  have  there — ^that  a  corporation  shall  own 
2,500  acres.  Now,  we  did  that  because  we  wanted  to  discourage  land 
monopoly.  We  realized  that  in  all  of  these  tropical  regions  the  land, 
as  a  rule,  has  alwavs  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  that  the  popu- 
lation is  mainly  of  semiservile  character,  attached  to  the  soil  yet  hay- 
ing no  right  in  it.  So  we  determined  that  in  that  vast  public  domain 
there  should  be  individualized  homes.  Well,  we  lost  sight  of  one  fact, 
and  that  is,  in  cane-sugar  production  we  must  have  quite  a  large  unit. 
You  must  have  from  5,000  to  10,000  acres,  because  you  have  to  have 
the  central  mill,  which  costs  perhaps  $1,000,000,  and  you  have  to  have 
a  radial  railroad  that  stretches  out  to  different  portions  of  the  plan- 
tation to  bring  the  cane  in,  and  if  irrigation  is  necessary  you  must 
have  a  comprwiensive  irrigation  system,  and  of  course  the  individual 
owner  of  140  or  160  acres  can  not  secure  all  that. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  give  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  the  power  to  relax  that  rule  where  the  economic  con- 
ditions warrant  it.  I  would  not  throw  the  thing  wide  open  so  that 
corporations  could  absorb  the  land  there,  but  I  would  allow  them  in 
particular  instances,  where  the  plans  are  presented  to  them  involv- 
ing a  large  project  of  this  kind,  to  allow  the  corporation  to  own,  say, 
0.000  or  possibly  10,000  acres.  I  would  not  like  to  go  above  5,000 
acres.  But  even  then  it  might  be  wise  to  provide  that  after  a  certain 
period  of  years  the  corporation,  having  completed  the  enterprise  as 
a  whole,  should  gradually  part  with  those  lands  in  small  holaings  to 
owners  for  a  satisfactory  or  compensatory  price,  retaining  the  central 
mill  and  the  railroad  as  public  utilities,  subject  to  public  control  as 
to  their  charges,  and  thus  by  gradual  processes  we  could  substitute 
an  individuafizei  holding  of  those  lands  in  small  tracts  for  the  great 
centralized  holdings  of  the  corporation,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  we 
would  have  promoted  the  development  of  this  large  tract  of  land  up 
to  its  highest  economic  use. 

Now,  as  to  the  good  roads;  I  have  already  spoken  upon  that  subject 
I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  liberal  appropriation  for  good  roads 
there.  I  should  do  it  in  the  shape  of  a  guaranty  of  the  credit  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  their  money  at  lower 
rates  of  interest.  Undoubtedly  the  Philippine  bonds  to-day  can  be 
negotiated  at  5  per  cent,  but  of  course  people  will  accept  them  upon 
ttie  faith  that  the  United  States  is  behind  them,  and  that  it  is  a  moraV 
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obligation  of  the  United  States  to  see  them  paid  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  We  do  not  guarantee  those  bonds,  do  we? 

Senator  Newlands.  No;  but  if  we  substitute  the  actual  guaranty, 
\ve  can  float  those  bonds  at  2^  per  cent  instead  of  5  per  cent,  and  the 
saving  alone  would  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  retire  the  bonds.  So  I 
say,  tnat  as  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  for  those  bond  issues, 
having  already  authorized  them,  why  not  make  it  a  legal  liability 
for  all,  so  that  we  can  collect  and  save  the  interest  to  the  Philippine 
people  that  will  enable  them  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  just 
upon  the  saving  of  the  interest  alone,  to  retire  the  bonds  ?  * 

Senator  Long.  You  visited  the  Philippine  Islands  last  summer 
with  the  Taft  party,  did  you  not? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Filipinos  are  fit  now  for 
self-government  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  Not  according  to  our  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
self-government ;   no. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  believe  that  if  we  should  withdraw  our 
Army  and  Navy  and  sever  the  relations  that  now  exist  between  us 
and  the  islands  that  thev  could  maintain  a  government  of  their  own? 

Senator  Newxands.  Well,  yes  and  no.  I  think  it  would  be  en- 
gaged before  long  in  civil  war — very  soon  after  our  retirement — and 
uiat  as  a  result  of  that  civil  war  cither  the  strongest  race  would 
assert  itself  and  obtain  domination  over  the  others,  or  some  strong 
man  would  establish  a  military  dictatorship.  There  would  be  a 
long  process  of  evolution  in  government,  just  as  there  has  been  in 
Mexico  and  the  South  American  States.    There  would  be  progress 

Senator  Long.  Or  some  other  nation  come  in  and  assume  control? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Senator  Be\t:ridge.  And  in  the  first  instance  that  you  cite,  that 
would  mean  the  reduction  of  the  affairs  to  the  condition  now  pre- 
vailing in  Santo  Domingo? 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  hardly  approaching  that,  because  I  think 
thev  are  more  intelligent  people  than  those  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Senator  Long.  And  you  believe  that  war  would  ensue  upon  our 
withdrawal  from  the  islands? 

Senator  Newijinds.  Upon  our  immediate  withdrawal ;  yes. 

Senator  Long.  So  you  are  not  in  favor  of  our  immediate  with- 
drawal from  the  islands,  are  you  ? 

.  Senator  Newlands.  Rather  than  hold  them  forever,  I  am.  Rather 
than  hold  them  as  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  I  favor  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  from  the  Philippines.  If  I  felt  that  the  present 
policy  meant  the  holding  for  all  time  of  those  islands  as  a  possession 
of  the  United  States  I  would  vote  for  withdrawal  to-morrow.  I  am 
more  concerned  about  our  own  institutions  than  I  am  about  the 
Filipinos. 

Senator  McCreary.  Suppose  we  propose  to  prepare  them  for  self- 
government,  how  long  do  you  think  it  would  take — you  have  been 
out  there — to  educate  them,  civilize  them,  and  Christianize  them,  so 
that  they  would  be  able  to  govern  themselves? 

Senator  Newlands.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  say.    It  is  an 
experiment  such  as  never  has  been  tried. 
Senator  McCreary.  Do  vou  think  it  is  remote? 
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Senator  Newlands.  With  regard  to  that  I  think  if  you  could  get 
men  to  administer  those  islands  in  the  Taft  spirit,  and  have  enough 
money  to  do  it  with,  and  act  with  the  wisdom  with  which  Taft  woind 
act,  that  it  could  be  accomplished,  but  I  can  not  say  how  soon. 

Senator  Long.  You  can  not  say  how  long  it  would  be? 
Senator  Newlands.  No,  sir.     I  do  believe  that  they  could  acquire 
a  common  language  within  twenty  years. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  we  should  remain 
there  that  length  of  time  at  least? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes ;  if  our  purpose  it  to  prepare  them  for  self- 
government. 

Senator  Bevebidge.  No  ;  the  point  is,  as  a  practical  matter,  should 
we  remain  there  at  least  twenty  years? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  McCreary.  When  we  say  the  Philippine  Islands,  how 
many  islands  do  we  mean? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are ;  1,700,  I 
believe.  But  of  course  the  bulk  of  acreage  of  the  whole  country  is 
m  two  islands,  Mindanao  and  Luzon. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  they  speak  the  same  language,  or,  in  other 
words,  how  many  languages,  as  far  as  you  know,  do  they  speak;  I 
mean  the  Filipino  people  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  have  no  actual  knowledge  as  to  that.  The 
bulk  of  the  people,  I  think,  speak  two  languages,  Sie  Tagalog  and  the 
Visayan. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  of  the  first  steps 
toward  proper  civilization  is  for  them  to  learn  to  speak  our  lan^age? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes,  I  think  so;  and  I  think  we  should  help 
them  to  do  it. 

Senator  Long.  With  a  view  of  finallv  abandoning  the  islands,  do 
you  not  think  it  dangerous  for  us  to  leach  them  the  English  lan- 
guage? 

Senator  Newlands.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  not  think  that  will  possibly  be  a  tie  that  will 
tend  to  bind  those  people  to  us? 

Senator  Newlands.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  common  language 
would  do  it. 

Senator  Long.  Even  though  that  language  is  English? 

Senator  Newlands.  No;  I  do  not  mink  so.  I  think  that  very 
likely  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  they  might  be  very  reluctant  to  part 
with  us. 

Senator  Long.  And  if  they  did,  what  would  be  your  attitude? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  would  still  want  to  cut  the  tie. ' 

Senator  Long.  Whether  they  desired  to  continue  it  or  not? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  because  I  feel  that  our  holding  of  those 
islands  is  a  constant  menace  to  our  peace.  I  believe  our  great  war  in 
the  future  will  arise  from  retention  of  those  islands,  and  I  think  we 
could  accomplish  commercially  all  we  want  to  accomplish  by  simply 
holding  Subig  Bay,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  islands, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Luzon,  and  nearest  the  continent  of  Asia. 
That  harbor  can  be  very  easily  protected,  because  the  mainland  about 
it  is  mainlj  mountainous  and  has  almost  no  population.  We  covAdi 
easily  retain  that  harbor  and  improve  it  as  a  naval  and  commercv^X 
station^  holding  it  as  a  base  for  our  naval  and  commercial  opeTatioi\a, 
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and  simplj'  as  one  of  the  links  in  our  commercial  chain  throughout 
the  world.  I  would  much  prefer,  for  instance,  England's  position 
with  regard  to  the  island  of  Hongkong.  Her  position  in  the  Orient 
is  much  stronger  than  if  she  had  the  absolute  physical  and  govern- 
mental controlof  all  China. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Would  you  favor  the  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  a  tract  of  land,  situated  with  strategical  importance,  like 
that  of  Hongkong  in  China  itself? 

Senator  J^wlands.  That  is  a  question  I  have  not  considered  at  all. 

Senator  Beveridge.  You  spoke  of  England's  position  with  regard 
to  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  did  so  generally;  I  favor  acquiring  naval 
stations  which  would,  of  course,  l^ecome  also  commercial  stations  at 
convenient  places  througout  the  world,  where  our  shipping  and  our 
Navy  can  take  refuge. 

Senator  Beveridge.  You  were  speaking  of  the  English  policy  in  the 
ac<][uisition  of  Hongkong,  and  I  am  asking  you  the  question,  because 
it  IS  an  extremely  important  thing — since  you  have  been  a  student  of 
the  Far  East — whether'or  not  you  are  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
acquiring  a  tract  of  territory,  fortifying  it  and  governing  it  on  the 
mainland  of  China  in  the  same  way  that  England  has  acquired  the 
island  of  Hongkong  and  the  district  around  it  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  should  say,  as  an  offhand  expression,  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary,  because  6ubig  would  meet  all  our  require- 
ments in  the  Orient. 

Senator  Beveridge.  That  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  That  is  an 
island  just  off  the  mainland  of  China. 

Senator  Newlands.  Hongkong  is  an  island. 

Senator  Beveridge.  But  Hongkong  is  the  head  of  the  Pearl  River. 
It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  that  Germany  has  done  in  the  Chang- 
tung  Province.  Are  you  m  favor  of  the  German  occupation? 
Would  you  favor  the  United  States  acquiring  a  similar  commercial 
and  military  base  on  the  mainland  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  could  not  say ;  I  have  not  given  it  reflection. 
All  I  say  is  generally  that  I  believe  that  our  acquiring  naval  sta- 
tions would  he  right,  and  with  reference  to  that  I  state  that  my 
main  purpose  in  favoring  the  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was 
to  accomplish  that.  If  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  had  7,000,000  of 
inferior  people  attached  to  them  I  should  have  hesitated  about  ac- 
quiring them  for  the  purpose  of  a  naval  base,  but  as  there  were  only 
about  100,000  people  there,  and  as  they  were  all  willing  to  come  in, 
and  as  we  were  willing  to  take  them  in  as  a  Territory,  iinder  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Unitea  States,  I  favored  their  acquisition.  It  is  one 
thing  to  get  a  commercial  port,  or  naval  station,  with  100,000  people 
attached  to  it,  who  are  interior,  and  quite  another  thing  to  get  one 
with  7,000,000  inferior  people  attached  to  it. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Interrupting  Senator  Long's  questioning,  while 
he  is  out  of  the  room,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  that 
seem  to  me  of  some  importance.  You  spoke  about  the  open  door,  and 
compared  our  position  in  the  Philippines  with  that  of  Japan  in 
Korea  and  Manchuria.  Now,  the  Philippines  belong  to  us;  you  do 
not  question  that,  do  you.  Senator  Newlands? 

Senator  Newlands,  If  you  will  look  at  this  declaration  of  Mr. 
3£cKjnley 
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Senator  Beveridge.  I  ask  you  if  the  Philippines  are  not  territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States? 
Senator  Tjong.  The  same  as  Alaska. 

Senator  Beveridge.  The  same  as  Alaska.  They  are  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  are  they  not  ? 

Senator  Xewlands.  If  you  ask  whether  they  by  right  belong  ip  us, 
I  say  no.  If  you  say  we  dominated  them  and  reduced  them  to  our 
sovereignty,  I  say  yes.  If  you  ask  whether  we  did  not  acquire 
Spain's  title,  I  say  yes,  we  got  her  title,  such  as  it  was,  but  if  you  say, 
IS  you  must  say,  that  Spain  had  no  more  title  to  them  than  she  had  to 
CuDa,  having  forfeited  it  by  misgovernment,  why,  then  I  say  that 
title  is  worthless. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Let  us  not  split  hairs  about  the  matter,  because 
we  are  both  endeavoring  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject — vou 
have  thrown  a  great  deal  already.  My  point  is  this :  The  Philip- 
Dines  are  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
luture  policy — let  that  policy  be  what  it  may — they  are  now  ours  in 
the  sense  that  Alaska  is  ours. 
Senatar  Newlands.  Yes;  we  are  claiming  dominion  over  them. 
Senator  Beveridge.  No  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  legally  belong  to 
us,  do  they  not  ? 

Senator    Ne>vland8.  No;    I  do  not  regard  them  as  ours,  either 
morally  or  legally. 
Senator  Beveridge.  Neither  morally  nor  legally  ? 
Senator  Netvlands.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  You  do  not  think  we  have  the  right  to  pass 
anv  laws  regarding  them,  do  you  ? 
Senator  Is  ewlands.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Beveridge.  Legally  or  morally  ? 
Senator  Newlands.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  In  that  sense,  do  vou  think  that  Japan  has  any 
right  to  pass  any  laws  regarding  Korea  ? 
Senator  Newlands.  On,  I  am  not  going  over  the  entire  world. 
Senator   Beveridge.  No;    but  you  opened  up  the  subject  of  the 
open  door  and  compared  our  position  with  the  Philippines  to  that 
or  Manchuria. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  will  state  to  you  what  my  belief  is  regarding 
the  Philippine  Islands.  We  acquired  them  in  a  war  whose  purpose 
was  to  free  Cuba-^we  claimed  that  Spain  had  forfeited  her  title  to 
Cuba  by  misgovernment.  If  that  was  so,  she  had  equally  forfeited 
her  title  to  the  Philippine  Islands  by  misgovernment.  We  declared 
the  forfeiture  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  enforced  it,  and  turned  over  Cuba 
to  her  own  people.  We  refused  to  declare  the  forfeiture  as  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  We  validated  Spain's  title  by  accepting  her 
deed  for  the  islands  and  have  claimed  title  under  that  deed,  rlow, 
if  you  call  that  either  a  legal  or  a  moral  acquisition  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  I  do  not. 

Senator  Beveridge.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  treaty  of 
Paris  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  under  the  Constitution  ? 
Senator  Newlands.  Do  not  cArry  me  off  into  refinements. 
Senator  Beveridge.  That  is  not  a  refinement.  The  Philippines 
came  to  us  by  the  treatv  of  Paris,  did  they  not?  You  raised  an 
extremely  important  point  with  regard  to  the  open  door — o\\^  oi 
very  far-reaching  consequences.     You  compared   our  positiow  ^*\l\v 
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the  position  of  Japan  in  Korea  and  Manchuria,  which  I  think  can 
be  demonstrated  are  not  comparable  at  all.  I  am  rather  surprised 
that  you  do  not  think  the  Philippine  Islands  are  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  even  legally.  If  that  is  true,  then  it  is  you  opin- 
ion that  the  treat jr  of  Paris  is  null  and  void  with  reference  to  the  Phil- 
ippines.   Otherwise,  how  do  you  say  we  have  no  legal  territory  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  do  not  care  to  answer  all  these  refinements. 
I  have  stated  my  position,  and  stated  it  clearly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  we  have  any  title  to  Porto  Rico  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  iPorto  Rico  came  to  us  with  the  consent  of  her 
own  people. 

The  Chairman.  Never. 

Senator  Newlands.  She  has  never  protested. 

The  Chairman.  Does  our  title  rest  on  whether  the  people  protest  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes ;  consent  may  be  presumed  if  there  is  no 
protest. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Would  you  say  Japan  has  a  right  to  establish 
a  territory  for  Formosa  and  to  govern  Formosa  as  she  sees  fit;  and 
do  you  see  any  difference  between  our  occupation  of  the  Philippines 
and  Japan's  occupation  of  Formosa?     It  came  about  as  a  result  of 

'-  ■       '  cession. 


.  the  war  and  in  the  same  way — ^By  a  treaty  of 

Senator  Newlands.  You  are  getting  into  refinements  again.  Ja- 
pan is  simply  obeying  the  law  of  her  life  when  she  asserts  empire,  for 
imperialism  means  aosolute  domination  over  territory  and  over  peo- 
ples. We  were  established  as  a  democracy — a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people — upon  the  basic  principle 
that  government  was  founded  upon  consent. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Does  that  prevent  their  acquiring  territory? 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  the  essential  difference  between  a  dem- 
ocracy and  an  empire.  We  are  absolutely  contradicting  the  law  of 
our  life  when  we  start  off  into  this  line  oi  imperialism,  while  Japan 
is  absolutely  living  up  to  the  law  of  her  life.  But  of  course  if  you 
want  to  consume  the  time  in  a  discussion  of  this  question — a  thing 
that  we  have  been  thrashing  over  for  years — it  may  be  well  enough 
to  pursue  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  fruitless. 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  think  it  is  fruitless,  except  that  you  made  an 
important  point  upon  the  question  of  the  open  door,  which  raised 
the  question  whether  the  Philippines  are  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  evidently  you  saw^  that,  because  when  1  asked  you 
that  question  you  finally  said  you  did  not  think  we  had  either  a  legal 
or  a  moral  right  to  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  do  not  think  Spain  had  any  title  to  turn 
over  to  us. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Then  you  think  the  treaty  of  Paris  is  null  and 
void  as  to  the  Philippines.  Now  you  go  off  and  make  a  distinction 
between  a  monarchical  government  and  a  democratic  government 
which  is  elemental  and  well  understood  by  all  of  us.  But  I  do  not 
understand  you  to  state  that  because  we  are  a  democracy  that  that 
prevents  us  from  acquiring  territory  without  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory.  We  had  a  right  to  acquire  Alaska,  and  we 
acquired  it  legally,  don't  you  think ? 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  we  won't  go  into  that. 

Senator  Be\^ridge.  I  am  simply  asking  you  these  questions;  you 
do  not  have  to  answer  them.    The  consent  of  the  people  of  Alaska 
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was  not  asked  when  we  acquired  Alaska ;  that  is  well  known.  Porto 
Rico  came  to  us  as  the  Philippines  did,  hj  the  treaty  of  Paris;  and 
how  can  it  be  said  that  the  treaty  of  Paris  is  a  nullity  in  one  thing  and 
etfective  in  another  thing?  The  Louisiana  Purchase  came  to  us  from 
Emj>eror  Napoleon,  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  So,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  the  right  to  acquire  territory;  have  we  not? 

Senator  Newlands.  Bv  that  process  of  reasoning  you  can,  of  course, 
absolutely  demonstrate  tnat  we  are  an  empire  and  not  a  republic,  and 
that  our  destiny  is  to  conquer  the  world  instead  of  developing  our  own 
territory. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Do  you  think  the  acquisition  of  the  Alaska 
territory  establishes  the  fact  that  we  are  an  empire? 

Senator  Newlands.  No.  I  can  go  into  that  question,  but  I  have  no 
time  to  discuss  it. 

Senator  Be\'eridge.  I  was  surprised  to  know  that  you  did  not  think 
we  had  a  legal  title  to  the  Philippines.  I  think  I  will  not  ask  you 
any  further  questions  if  you  say  we  have  no  legal  right  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, because  that  precludes  any  further  questions. 

Senator  Stone.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  not  on  the  stand,  but 
as  he  is  throwing  light  on  the  question  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
whether  he  believes  the  United  States  has  absolute  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  that  sovereignty  is 
based  on  sound  principles,  both  moral  and  legal  ? 

Senator  Beveridge.  Undoubtedly.  I  will  say,  in  answer  to  your 
question,  that  we  have  the  right  legallv  to  acquire  territory  by  war. 
1  think  that  the  treaty  of  Paris  is  undoubtedly  valid.  I  think  that 
under  the  Constitution,  which  says  that  treaties  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  gives  us  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Senator  Stone.  And  the  Senator  believes  that  we  have  the  same 
jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  that  we  have  over 
the  Territorj^  of  Alaska  ? 

Senator  Beveridge.  Undoubtedly ;  and,  furthermore,  I  will  ask  the 
Senator — while  we  do  not  want  to  ^et  into  a  debate  in  committee — 
if  he  does  not  think  that  the  Philippines  are  ours,  and  are  now  being 
governed  as  ours,  under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  ^vhich 
says 

Senator  Stoxe.^  I  think  so. 

Senator  Bea-eridge.  A\Tiich  saj^s  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  make  all  legal  rules  and  regulations  respecting  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Stone.  There  is  another  question  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  asked  as  to  withdrawal. 

Senator  Beveridge.  And  I  wish  to  state  further,  in  answer  to  your 
first  question,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  answered  that  question 
and  decided  it  to  be  the  case. 

Senator  Stone.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  United  States  acquiring 
possession  of  some  point  or  area  on  the  main  land  of  China. 

Senator  Beveridge.  That  is  a  question  of  policy. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  favor  that? 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  that.  That  was 
brought  out  by  Senator  Newlands. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would,  if  I  saw  any  way  to  do  it. 
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Senator  Beveridge.  I  was  speaking  of  Senator  Newlands  compar- 
ing the  proposition  of  the  Japanese  possession  of  Korea  and  Man- 
churia. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  there.  I  insist  u|X)n 
it  that  a  small  possession  of  a  limited  area,  intended  simply  for  a 
naval  station  and  port  in  the  Orient  is  much  better  for  England  than 
dominion  over  all  China.  Now,  whether  she  acted  wisely  in  extend- 
ing her  territory  on  the  mainland  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  would 
thmk  she  acted  unwisely  if  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  con- 
trol over  so  many  Chinese  people.  But  if  the  portion  of  the  main- 
land which  she  acquired  was  absolutely  essential  for  the  protection 
of  the  island  which  she  had  previously  acquired  and  fortified,  why 
then  it  mav  be  defended  as  a  commercial  proposition  and  I  am 
speaking  of  it  now  purely  in  its  commercial  aspect  and  not  in  its 
moral  aspect. 

The  Chahiman.  This  is  a  very  interesting  discussion,  but  I  would 
like  to  get  back  to  the  bill  itself. 

Senator  Long.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  in  regard  to 
the  bill.  I  understood  you,  Senator  Newlands,  in  answer  to  Senator 
Beveridge,  to  say  that  we  had  no  right  to  pass  any  laws  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Philippine  Islands.     Is  that  correct? 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  think  about 
before  giving  an  answer.  I  do  not  think  I  made  any  such  answer. 
I  did  not  understand  him  to  ask  any  such  question.  I  understood 
him  to  ask  whether  I  thought  we  had  a  legal  or  moral  title  to  the 
Philippines. 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  asked  you  whether  we  had  a  legal  title. 
Senator  Long.  But  as  to  the  question  of  passing  laws  for  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  I  understood  you  to  say  we  had  no  right  to  pass  any 
laws. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  would  be  involved  in  the  declaration  that 
we  had  no  legal  or  moral  title,  but  there  are  considerations  of  actual 
possession  and  actual  domination  and  actual  control  that  must  be 
taken  into  account.  We  are  now  asserting  our  right  to  dominate 
those  islands,  and  that  assertion  takes  the  form  of  legislation.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  prepared  to  direct  that  legislation  wisely 
rather  than  unwisely. 
Senator  Long.  Then  we  can  pass  laws  for  their  government. 
Senator  Beveridge.  Legally? 

Senator  Newlands.  We  are  asserting  the  power  to  pass  laws. 
Senator  Beveridge.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say  you  would  be  willing 
to  pass  laws  which  you  say  are  illegal? 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  that  is  another  refinement. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Well,  is  it  a  refinement? 

Senator  IjONG.  Let  me  ask  you  further.    The  Supreme  Court  has 

decided 

Senator  Newlands.  Taking  a  practical  view  of  the  question,  we 
are  legislatinp:  for  these  islands.  I  am  a  member  of  the  legislative 
branch  that  is  legislating,  and  instead  of  remaining  entirely  silent 
I  prefer  to  direct  that  legislation  to  what  I  regard  as  a  wise  solution 
of  the  entire  question  rather  than  an  unwise  one.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  to  take  some  action  regarding  these  islands.  Even 
cutting  loose  from  them  would  require  legislation  now.     I  wonhl 
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share  in  that  legislation  certainly,  if  we  could  suggest  a  proper 
measure  to  cut  loose  from  the  islands,  and  I  shall  certainly  take 
part  in  any  legislation  that  I  think  will  better  the  condition  of  those 
islands  and  ultimately  accomplish  what  I  want — the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  those  islands  from  this  country. 

Senator  Be\^ridge.  But  if  we  have  neither  legal  nor  moral  right 
to  pass  laws  respecting  them,  have  any  of  us,  as  legislators  of  the 
United  States,  a  legal  or  a  moral  right  to  participate  in  such  legis- 
lation ? 

Senator  NewIxANDs.  We  certainly  would  have  the  lesal  and  moral 
right  to  pass  a  law  cutting  those  islands  off  from  us  and  giving  them 
their  inaependence.  Any  other  law  attempted  to  be  passed  here 
which  strengthens  the  fetters  of  those  islands  I  should  feel  bound  to 
resist  or  to  modify  by  my  vote,  because  I  am  called  upon  by  a  position 
which  the  country  has  assumed  with  reference  to  them  to  enact 
legislation  in  some  way,  and  the  greater  must  include  the  less.  If 
we  can  legislate  to  cut  them  off  we  can  legislate  in  a  way  that  will 
cut  them  off  in  the  future. 

Senator  BE\"EmDGE.  The  greater  includes  the  less.     If  we  have 
neither  legal  nor  moral  right  to  do  this  we  have  neither  legal  nor 
moral  right  to  legislate  for  them. 
Senator  Newlands.  Those  are  refinements  which  are  very  skillful. 
Senator  Long.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  f^hilippine 
Islands  were  not  a  foreign  countrv,  and  consequently  that  the  Dmg- 
ley  Act  did  not  apply  to  them.     ^Ve  had  absolute  free  trade  with  the 
Philippine  Islands. 
Senator  Xewlands.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  Congress,  in  March,  1902,  passed  a  law  providing 
for  the  levying  of  75  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rates  on  the  products  oi 
the  Philippine  Islands  coming  into  the  XJnited  States.    Did  you  sup- 
port that  lemslation  in  the  House  ? 
Senator  ISbw^ands.  I  do  not  recall  whether  I  did  or  not. 
Senator  Long.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  myself  ? 
Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  They  reported  that  bill,  did  they  not  ? 
Senator  Newlands.  Yes ;  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  but  whether  I  took  part  in  that  legislation  I  can  not 
recall.     I  probably  did.     I  do  not  recall  which  way  I  voted. 
Senator  Long.  E)o  you  think  that  was  wise  legislation  ? 
Senator  Be\t:ridge.  Was  it  legal  legislation  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  My  own  view  is  that  inasmuch  as  the  United 
States  is  assuming  the  domination  of  those  islands,  and  legislation  is 
proposed  which  has  in  view  the  holding  of  those  islands  for  all  time 
as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  which  the  extension  of  our  tariff  sys- 
tem to  them  would  mean,  then  I  would  be  opposed  to  it. 
Senator  Long.  Opposed  to  that  legislation  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes.    The  general  line  of  my 

Senator  Long.  You  would  be  opposed  to  the  75  per  cent  legisla- 
tion? 

Senator  Newlands.  My  general  idea  would  be  that  any  legislation 
that  increased  the  autonomy  of  those  islands,  which  gives  them  a 
greater  control  over  all  their  economic  conditions,  their  fiscal  reW 
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tions,  their  tariff  relations,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  I  would 
favor,  even  though  those  powers  were  centered  in  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, because  I  regard  the  Philippine  Conunission  as  the  connect- 
ing link  between  ourselves  and  the  absolutely  independent  govern- 
ment which  I  would  hope  to  establish;  and  I  would  feel  that  any 
legislation  tending  to  autonomy,  completely  separating  the  island 
legislation  from  our  own,  should  be  given  to  the  Philippine  Com- 
nussion.  Therefore  I  am  in  favor  of  any  legislation  that  will  assert 
the  economic  independence  of  these  islands  of  us,  and  also  the  ffov- 
ernmental  independence  of  those  islands  of  us ;  and  I  regard  a  policy 
which  will  give  the  Commission  control  over  their  own  tariff,  uncom- 
plicated with  ours,  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  independence  of 
those  islands. 

Senator  Long.  They  had  free  trade  with  the  United  States  in  all 
their  products  under  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  And  had  it  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
and  Congress  passed  a  law  raising  that  to  75  per  cent  of  the  Dingley 
rate. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  You  say  you  do  not  remember  whether  you  sup- 
ported that  legislation  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  vote  on  that  propo- 
sition. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
legislation  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  I  have  not  given  much  thought  to  it.  I 
would  like  to  look  at  the  Record  containing  that  vote.  • 

Senator  Long.  I  have  not  the  Record. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  do  not  like  to  answer  a  question  with  regard 
to  a  matter  that  I  can  not  recall.     AVhen  was  that  bill  passed? 

Senator  Long.  In  1902.  It  may  take  some  time  to  find  it.  I  am 
asking  you  your  opinion  now  of  the  wisdom  of  that  legislation. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  prefer  to  give  you  my  impression  of  it  at 
that  time,  after  looking  at  the  Record. 

Senator  McCreary.  What  bill  do  you  refer  to? 

Senator  Ijong.  I  refer  to  the  bill  to  provide  revenues  temporarily 
for  the  Philippine  Islands.  We  have  extended,  or  will,  hj  legislation 
which  will  take  effect  the  1st  of  July  next,  our  navigation  laws  to 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  think  that  proper? 

Senator  Newlands.  No  ;  I  think  that  ought  to  be  repealed.  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  control  of  their  own  navigation  laws. 

iSenator  I>ong.  We  have  extended  our  immigration  and  contract- 
labor  laws  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  A\That  do  you  think  of  the 
wisdom  of  that  legislation  ?     It  is  in  effect  there  now. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  think  that  the  Philippine  Islands  should  be 
permitted  to  frame  their  own  immigration  laws.  That  government 
IS  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  that  Commission  and  it  constitutes 
the  only  government  there.  I  can  not  say  that  I  would  not  restrain 
that  government  and  direct  them  if  we  think  they  are  going  to  act 
a^^ajnst  the  interests  of  the  Filipinos. 
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Senator  Long.  But  do  you  think  that  was  wise  legislation,  extend- 
ing our  immigration  and  contract-labor  laws  to  them? 

benator  Newlands.  So  far  as  Chinese  immigration  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  concerned — and  of  course  the  main  purpose,  I  imagine,  was 
to  check  Chinese  immigration  there — I  feel  that  the  desire  of  the 
Filipino  people  was  that  the  Chinese  should  be  excluded ;  that  if  the 
Chinese  entered  there  it  meant  that  the  Filipinos  would  be  driven 
practically  into  the  sea,  and  that  the  Chinese  would  be  the  dominant 
race,  as  they  are  very  much  stronger  intellectually  and  economically, 
and  therefore  I  felt  that  it  was  a  proper  measure  of  protection  to  the 
Filipino  people. 
Senator  Long.  Would  vou  repeal  that  legislation  ? 
Senator  Newlands.  Well,  so  many  considerations  enter  into  one's 
legislative  action  here  that  I  would  not  like  to  cast  a  vote  regarding 
the  Philippine  Islands  that  would  be  misunderstood  by  the  laboring 
classes  here.     I  would  take  that  into  consideration  as  a  matter  of  wise 
policy. 
Senator  Long.  You  sav  you  are  opposed  to  this  bill  ? 
Senator  Newlands.  Ttie  fear  of  the  laboring  class  over  here  is  that 
if  the  Chinese  are  admitted  in  large  numbers  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  if  the  Philippine  Islands  are  to  be  held  as  an  American  posses- 
sion that  you  can  not  prevent  those  people  from  coming  to  our  main- 
land ;  that  it  would  be  without  precedent  in  almost  any  empire  that 
the  subject  people  of  an  empire  could   not  go   to   its  capital   if 
they   wanted    to — could   not   go   to   the   country   that   was   ruling 
them.     That  was  the  fear  of  the  laboring  people  of  this  country,  that 
if  we  allowed  the  Chinese  to  so  in  great  numbers  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  ultimately  they  woulcTcome  to  the  United  States.     Now,  in 
considering  that  question  of  legislation  with  reference  to  the  Chinese 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  I  would  have  consideration  for  the  views  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  this  country. 

Senator  Long.  You  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  are  opposed  to  immigration  ? 
Senator  Newlands.  I  think  they  are. 
Senator  Di'bois.  A^Tiat  people  do  you  refer  to? 
Senator  Long.  The  people  of  tlie  Philippine  Islands. 
^Senator  Dubois.  The  native  people  or  the  American  people? 
'Senator  Long.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Philippine  people.    Have  you 
any  doubt  but  what  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  desire  the 
legislation  proposed  by  this  bill  ? 
Senator  Newlands.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 
Senator  Be\'eridge.  Don't  you  think  they  do? 
Senator  Long.  What  were  your  experiences? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  know  that  some  of  the  Filipinos,  who  are 
very  well  educated  and  capable  men,  feel  that  economic  dependence 
upon  the  United  States  will  mean  absolute  political  dependence  for  all 
time,  and  I  know  that  those  same  men  there  are  opposed  to  this. 

Senator  Long.  In  the  hearings  that  we  had  in  those  islands,  and 
in  the  petitions  that  were  presented  to  us,  was  there  any  person  at 
those  hearings,  or  in  those  petitions,  that  objected  to  this  legislation  ? 
Senator  Newlands.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  was. 
Senator  Long.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  all — ^while  they  differed  on 
other  propositions — were  in  favor  of  the  legislation  contemplated  m 
this  bill? 
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Senator  Newlands.  The  people  that  appeared  at  the  hearings;  yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  those  who  presented  the  petitions? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  but  they  are  a  venr  small  proportion  of 
the  Philippine  people.  But  let  me  say  that  1  really  do  not  believe 
that  among  the  mass  of  the  Philippine  people  there  is  any  knowl- 
edge or  information  regarding  this  measure  at  all.  We  had  an  iUus- 
tration  of  that  at  one  of  the  meetings,  when  Secretary  Taft  was 
addressing  a  large  meeting,  which  was  preceded  by  a  procession  and 
followed  by  a  bancjuet,  in  one  of  their  principal  towns.  The  people 
were  all  gathered  in  front  of  the  stand  listening  to  his  speech,  which 
was  one  of  singular  dignity  and  humanity.  •  It  was  interpreted  in 
Spanish,  sentence  by  sentence,  and  there  was  no  responsiveness  by  the 
people — none  whatever.  I  turned  to  an  official  next  to  me  and  said, 
"  I  am  amazed  that  these  people  do  not  respond  to  the  humanity  and 
friendliness  of  Taft's  utterances."  "Why,"  he  said,  "these  people 
do  not  understand  either  English  or  Spanish ;  "  and  there  they  were, 
absolutely  dead  to  any  impression.  How  can  we  assume,  then,  that 
on  an  economic  question  of  this  kind  the  Filipino  people,  or  any  large 
proportion  of  thetn 

Senator  Long.  I  refer  to  those  who  presented  themselves  at  our 
hearings  and  who  presente<i  petitions  to  us.  Those  people,  you  say, 
were  aU  for  this  legislation. 

Senator  Newlands.  Let  me  answer  your  question.  Even  if  I  felt 
that  all  of  the  Filipino  people  desired  this  particular  legislation  I 
would  oppose  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  would  oppose  it,  because 
we  have  to  consider  ourselves  as  well  as  the  Filipino  people,  and  I 
would  oppose  it  simply  because  I  would  regard  it  as  a  great  dis- 
aster for  this  country  to  hold  the  Philippines  for  all  time,  and  I 
regard  this  bill  as  absolutely  tying  those  islands  to  us  for  all  time; 
that  to  build  up  such  commanding  and  controlling  interests  as  the 
trust  interests — the  sugar- trust  interests  and  the  shipping  interests 
and  the  tariff-protected  interests — in  this  country  woula  build  up  just 
such  interests  as  would  be  powerful  in  legislation  and  absolutely  pre- 
vent us  from  cutting  the  tie. 

Senator  Long.  You  believe  that  if  we  hold  those  islands  we  should 
teach  the  people  English  and  should  legislate  for  their  benefit,  do  you 
not?  ^ 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  And  instead  of  giving  them  this  legislation  you  are 
in  favor  of  direct  appropriation  from  the  Treasurv  of  the  United 
State?? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  I  insist  upon  it  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
and  more  honest,  because  our  books  would  show  just  what  they  cost 
us.  I  think  that  this  method  is  a  method  for  concealing  our  loss  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Senator  Beveridge.  And  in  any  event  it  isillegal? 

Senator  Long.  Your  main  proposition  is  in  effect  that  direct  ap- 
propriation from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  proper  course? 

Senator  jCewlands.  We  could  make  a  direct  appropriation  of  that 
character,  or  we  could  accept  the  Philippine  bonds  for  it,  or  guarantee 
the  Filipino  bonds,  but  in  the  end  the  obligation  would  be  ours, 
whether  legnJ  or  moraL 
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Senator  Dubois.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  that  I  have  in  mind. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  almost  all  of  those  who  appeared  before  our 
people  over  there  in  regard  to  this  tariff  legislation  were  sugar  plant- 
ers^ and  that  they  were  invited  there  especially  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  true.  They  were  almost  all  of  them 
either  sugar  planters  or  tobacco  planters. 

Senator  Dubois.  Or  officers  oi  our  Government? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  didn't  you  find  out  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  Philippines  were  opposed  to  this  legislation? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them 
were.  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  leading 
men  of  the  Philippine  Islands  thought,  but  I  do  ^now  that  some  oi 
them  felt  that  the  passage  of  this  oill  would  indefinitely  postpone 
Filipino  independence. 

Senator  Dubois.  By  the  leading  men  I  mean  the  educators. 

Senator  Long.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  who  spoke  for  independ- 
ence at  the  various  public  meetings  in  Manila,  and  who  presented 
themselves  on  the  last  day  of  the  hearings  in  Manila,  in  speaking  for 
independence  also  advocated  the  passage  of  this  legislation? 

Senator  Newlands.  I  do  not  think  they  did.  They  may  have  done 
so.  I  thought  their  remarks  were  mainly  addressed  to  the  political 
feature. 

Senator  Long.  But  they  all  supported  this  legislation  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  Of  that  class  tnat  you  refer  to,  who  discussed  in- 
dependence, how  many  appeared  before  the  committee  ? 

Senator  Newlands.*^  I  think  there  were  three  or  four. 

Senator  Long.  They  represented  certain  classes? 

Senator  Dubois.  Were  they  not  limited  to  three  or  four?  When 
you  sailed  away  for  a  month,  didn't  you  announce  to  them  that  you 
would  hear  three  or  four  of  them  on  general  topics  ? 

Senator  Newxands.  Yes;  and  let  me  say  furtner  that  I  can  under- 
stand how  many  men,  who  would  be  in  favor  of  independence  there, 
would  fail  to  realize  that  this  bill  would  postpone  or  perhaps  abso- 
lutely kill  independence. 

Senator  Beveridge.  They  were  not  intelligent  enough,  you  mean? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  they  would  have  in  view  simply  the 
important  advantage  of  getting  double  the  price  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  get  in  our  markets,  but  they  would  be  likely  to  seize  the 
fruit  immediately  in  reach  of  them,  even  though  it  might  prevent 
them  thereafter  urom  plucking  the  apple  of  independence. 

Senator  Long.  We  now  give  the  hemp  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
free  admission  into  our  markets? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  And  copra,  the  product  of  the  cocoanut,  comes  in 
free,  does  it  not? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  There  is  prosperity  in  those  portions  of  the  islands 
that  produce  hemp  and  copra,  is  there  not?     Tney  found  prosperity? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Long.  We  found  prosperity  there,  and  we  found  more 
destitution  and  distress  in  the  sugar  part  of  the  islands,  did  we  not? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 
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Senator  Long.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted it  will  benefit  those  islands  that  produce  sugar? 

Senator  Newlands.  Of  course,  if  you  will  give  them  double  the 
prices  that  they  can  get  anywhere  else  in  the  world  it  follows  con- 
clusively. 

Senator  Long.  But  instead  of  benefiting  them  in  that  way  you 
prefer  to  pay  them  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes,  sir ;  we  benefit  them  and  ourselves.  Now, 
let  me  say  one  thing  with  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  sugar.  The  esti- 
mated consumption  during  this  next  year  is  2,750,M0  tons.  The 
amount  produced  in  this  country — that  is,  duty  free — is  estimated  at 
about  1,300,000  tons.  It  consists  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  sugar,  400,- 
000  tons;  sugar  beet,  300,000  tons;  Porto  Rico,  200,000  tons;  Ha- 
waiian, 400,000,  making  in  all  1,300,000  tons  that  pay  no  duty  or  tax. 
Now,  the  sugar  that  has  come  in  on  preferred  terms  is  the  Cuban 
sugar,  of  which  it  is  estimated  1,300,000  tons  will  come  in  this  year. 
So,  adding  the  preferred  sugar  to  the  duty-free  sugar,  we  will  have 
2,600,000  tons  against  a  possible  consumption  of  2,750,000  tons,  which 
is  a  difference  of  only  150,000  tons.  Now,  if  you  let  in  the  Filipino 
sugar  free 

The  Chairman.  It  will  displace  Cuban  sugar,  of  course. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  1  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  will.  It  will  displace  the  duty-free 
sugar. 

Senator  New^lands.  If  Philippine  sugar  comes  in  the  sugar  that 
will  be  displaced  first  in  the  United  States  will  be  our  own  sugar,  pro- 
duced on  tnis  continent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  not  the  Cuban  sugar  displace  it? 

Senator  Newlands.  Because  as  yet  we  have  not  reached  the  point 
where  the  duty-free  sugar  of  this  countnr,  added  to  the  preferred 
sugar,  equals  the  total  consumption.  Then  when  that  point  is 
reached  the  duty-free  sugar  whose  production  costs  the  most  will 
suffer  the  quickest,  and  that  sugar  will  probably  be  the  cane  sugar  of 
Louisiana  and  the  beet  sugar  of  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  free  sugar  will  always  displace  the 
duty-paid  sugar.  To  leave  that  statement  there  is  impossible.  Of 
course  the  free  sugar  will  always  displace  the  dutv-paid  su^r,  just 
as  the  Cuban  sugar  on  a  basis  of  20  per  cent  displaces  all  tne  duty- 
paid  sugar. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  recoUect  that  our  protected  sug^ — the 
sugar  of  Louisiana  and  the  West — ^is  the  sugar  that  is  particularlv 

Protected  by  this  tariff,  or  was  intended  to  be  protected  by  this  tariff. 
low  they  say  thev  can  not  maintain  themselves  unless  they  get  their 
present  price  of  $t5  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  should  double  the  production  of 
Louisiana,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  would  displace  the  beet  sugar? 
Of  course  it  would  not.     It  would  displace  the  Cuban  sugar. 

Senator  Be\'eridge.  It  is  conceded  that  this  will  not  affect  the  price. 
That  is  conceded,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  Not  until 

Senator  Be\t:ridge.  Not  until  the  point  of  consumption  is  reached? 
Senator  Newlands.  Not  until  the  sugar  that  comes  in  from  the 
tropica}  islands,  plus  the  protected  sugar,  plus  the  Cuban  sugar, 
i'quals  the  consumption  and  passes  it. 
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Senator  Beveridge.  I  asked  you  earlier  in  the  hearing  to  please 
give  the  committee  a  statement  of  the  increase  of  sugar  per  capita  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  think  you  have  done  it.  I  think  you  will  find 
the  increase  of  consumption  per  capita  is  far  outstripping  the  increase 
of  native  productions,  cane  and  beet.    So  the  danger  is  very  remote. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  would  like  to  look  over  this  record  and  put 
in  a  statement  regarding  that. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  you  may  do  that. 

Senator  Long.  I  know  nothing  about  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
to  which  Senator  Newlands  reierred.  I  only  know  that  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  with  myself  when  we  reported  a  bill  that 
changed  from  free  trade  to  75  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  law,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  his  position  on  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  hour  of  12  o'clock  having  arrived,  I  will  say 
to  the  committee  that  Mr.  Colcok,  who  represents  the  Louisiana  sugar 
growers,  desires  to  be  heard  on  Thursday;  he  will  not  be  able  to  be 
here  before  that  time.  His  throat  has  been  troubling  him,  and  I 
have  appointed  Thursday  as  the  time  when  we  will  hear  him,  and  I 
also  tola  Mr.  Hatch,  wlio  represents  the  Hawaiian  sugar  growers, 
that  he  could  be  heard  on  the  same  morning. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  Secretary  Taft  to  appear  before  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  for  the  committee  to  determine.  He 
will  be  very  glad  to  come  if  desired. 

Senator  JOubois.  Mr.  Chairman,  had  you  not  better  get  authority 
for  us  to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  ? 

The  Chaikman.  That  will  be  done  this  morning. 

(At  12  o'clock  noon  the  committee  adjourned  until  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1906,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 

Thursday^  Jamim^y  55, 1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present:  The  chairman  (Senator  Lodge),  Senators  Burrows,  Dick, 
Nixon,  Long,  Culberson,  Dubois,  and  Carmack. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  DAHIEL  D.  GOLGOCK. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Colcock,  the  committee  will  hear  you  now. 

Mr.  Colcock.  Before  I  begin  I  would  ask  that  I  be  allowed  to  read 
my  statement  without  any  interruption,  and  then  I  will  answer  ques- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Colcock.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  as  the  pjaid 
representative  of  the  American  Cane  Growers'  Association,  domiciled 
in  Louisiana;  as  the  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange,  of  New  Orleans,  incorporated  in  March,  1883,  and 
handling  actual  goods  to  the  value  of  from  $32,000,000  to  $40,000,000 
annually,  in  sugar  and  molasses,  and  not  dealing  in  futures  in  any 
shape  or  form. 

I  am  also,  as  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  exist,  secretary  of  the  Louisiaiva 
Scientific  AgriculturaJ  Association,  which  founded  and  operated  t\v^ 
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sugar  experiment  station  at  New  Orleans  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Hatch  bill. 

I  am  a  defender  in  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League  and  a 
Reoublican  in  political  faith. 

On  the  13th  of  December  last  I  came  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  in  opposition  of  H.  R.  3,  as  originally- 
drawn,  and  am  at  present  more  opposed  to  the  amended  bill,  if  it 
were  possible  to  be  $o,  on  account  of  the  information  acquired  by  close 
attention  to  the  hearings.  It  is  mv  sincere  desire  to  aid  our  law- 
makers in  framing  such  laws  as  will  enable  them  to  carry  out  any 
honest  purjjose  they  may  have  in  view,  provided  it  can  be  aone  with- 
out sacrificing  the  sugar  industry  of  our  common  country.  I  have 
been  coming  up  here  from  time  to  time  since  1890  for  that  purpose 
only,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  would  not  come  here  for  any  other 
purpose. 

The  present  Schedule  "  E  " — the  sugar  schedule  of  the  Dingley 
bill — is  largely  the  result  of  work  done  by  me  and  by  the  importers 
of  sugar  01  Xew  York.  On  the  present  question,  whenever  we  inter- 
pose objections  or  express  fears,  the  answer  we  get  is,  up  to  this 
time,  invariably,  '*  Pooh-pooh  I  "  Our  amiable  and,  I  may  say,  love- 
worthy Secretary  of  War  tries  to  reassure  us  in  that  way.  At  the 
first  hearings  in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  after  telling  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  he  was  neither  a  "  sugar  expert  nor  a 
business  man,"  he  "  pooh-poohed  "  our  feai's  and,  if  my  memory  does 
not  betray  me,  and  "  I  do  not  think  she  do,"  Colonel  Colton  said : 
"  Pooh-pooh !  "  and  Colonel  Edwards  said :  "  Pooh-pooh !  "  and  last 
siunmer  our  amiable  and,  I  may  say,  loveworthy  Secretary  of  War 
gathered  together  quite  a  flock  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  took 
them  across  the  Pacific  and  taught  them  the  same  refrain — "  Pooh- 
pooh  !  " 

If  it  were  not  sacrilegious,  I  would  say,  with  Macbeth : 

Henceforth  be  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed 
Who  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense. 
Holding  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear — 
To  break  it  to  our  hope. 

Down  in  my  "  neck  of  the  woods  "  we  sometimes  "  kinder  think ;  " 
and  when  I  heard  of  this  Taft  expedition — "  Taft's  Innocents 
Abroad/'  I  have  since  learned  to  call  it.  on  account  of  the  interpreter 
and  guide  having  the  same  name  as  that  Mark  Twain  bestowed — 
"  Ferguson  " — I  *'  kinder  thought ''  it  would  pa}'  me  to  know  the 
Spanish  language  and  get  the  Philippine  papers  and  see  what  they 
had  to  say  about  the  "  innocents  abroad,''  so  as  to  compare  it  with 
what  they  said  about  themselves.  I  also  subscribed  to  the  Des  Moines 
Capitiil — Col.  Lafayette  Young's  paper,  he  being  one  of  the  corre- 
spondents accompanying  the  *'  innocents  "  abroad — in  the  interest  of 
truth  and  publicity.  A  faithful  study  of  these  columns  would  enable 
a  confidence  man  to  pa^^s  himself  off  a>  a  simon-pure  innocent,  for  they 
gave  every  detail,  from  the  landing  in  barges  at  Manila  to  the  split- 
ting up  of  the  party  on  their  return  from  a  comic-opera  performance 
at  Jolo. 

When  I  got  here  in  December  last  I  obtained  more  Philippine 

papers  from  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  and  spent  several  nights 

adding  to  my  fund  of  information  about  the  Philippines  with  a  P 

and  the  Filipinos  with  an  F,  and  then  I  absorbed  «l  book  called  "  The 
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ippme  Archipelago  and  its  political  dependencies,  second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  maps  and  illustrations."  This  book  I 
now  beg  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  suggest  that  if  you 
haven't  a  book  of  your  own  on  the  stocks  you  will  give  it  at  least  a 
hasty  examination^  I  only  say  all  this  because  six  weeks  ago  we 
were  led  to  believe  that  only  those  who  had  personally  visited  the 
islands  were  to  be  allowed  to  speak  at  the  House  hearings,  and  as  I 
was  one  of  the  "  little  pigs  that  stayed  at  home,"  it  was  mainly  through 
the  kindness  of  the  leader  on  the  Democratic  side  that  I  succeeded  m 
^  butting  in."    That  was  round  1,  and  I  got  the  award. 

Round  2  consisted  in  trying  to  find  out  what  the  committee  wanted 
to  press  the  bill  for,  unless  to  help  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  get  sugar  in 
duty  free. 

As  section  2,  page  4,  line  14,  to  page  5,  line  2,  answered  that  query 
pretty  fully,  it  may  be  said  that  round  was  mine  also.  Round  3  was 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Cuban  producer  did  not  get  the  full  advan- 
tage of  the  20  per  cent  conceded  in  the  reciprocity  treaty.  When  the 
Dmgley  bill  was  on  the  stocks  the  reciprocity  provision  was  shaped  up 
in  the  sail  loft,  and  8  per  cent  was  considered  enough.  It  was  to  cor- 
respond somewhat  to  the  "  de  taxe  de  distance  "  allowed  by  France  to 
hercolonial  sugar.  Ultimately  the  limit  was  raised  ( excuse  the  phrase) 
to  20  per  cent,  but  the  Cuban  only  gets  8  per  cent  "  allee  samee,"  for 
the  sugar  trust  pockets  the  other  12  per  cent  and  also  deducts  that  in- 
crement from  the  price  it  pays  us  for  our  Louisiana  sugar,  in  addition 
to  the  deduction  or  three-sixteenth  cent,  a  sort  of  "surtaxe  de  distance" 
which  the  trust  invented,  being  what  it  would  cost  to  transport  our 
sugar  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York — in  case  thev  wanted  to  carry, 
say,  30,000  or  40,000  tons  out  of  the  200,000  to  220,000  they  buy  from 
lis — to  that  port  to  break  the  market  in  their  favor  at  a  critical  time. 

This  round  was  consumed  mainly  in  sparring  for  wind. 

The  fourth  round  was  the  advancement  of  an  alternative  proposi- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  Filipinos,  with  an  F,  which  I  thought  and 
still  think  would  not  harm  the  domestic  industry. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  record,  you  will  see  that  this 
proposition  met  the  usual  scholarly  and  masterful  argument,  "  pooh- 
pooh." 

Of  all  sad  words  to  human  view 

The  saddest  are  these  pooh-pooh,  pooh-pooh. 

I  am  tired  of  them,  you  are  tired  of  them.  Let  us  put  them  aside 
and  see  if  we  can  not  find  instead  a  "  Troy  at  co^'  as  a  substitute  of  value. 
You,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  at  least  remember  the  words  of  Archi- 
medes— Archi  Mede  we  call  him  in  New  Orleans — "  Josr  Troytrrco,  Kai 
KivTfffiv  rpyyr^v^^^  "  Give  me  but  a  fulcrum  and  I  will  move  the  earth." 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  find  the  fulcrum,  and  then  apply  the  lever  of 
our  common  sense,  good  will,  and  right  desire  to  the  elevation  of  this 
bill  out  of  the  mire  of  exploitation  and  humbug  into  which  it  has 
fallen. 

Dates,  Mr.  Chairman,  often  disclose  facts.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  hearings  of  1905  ended  on  the  3d  day  of  Februarj%  yet  on 
the  14th  day  of  that  month,  before  any  mail  advice  could  have  TCae\i^A 
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Manila,  we  find  in  the  Spanish  papers  an  alternative  proposition 
advanced  by  Colonel  Shuster,  collector  of  the  port  of  Manila,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  planters  of  Pampanga  (at  least),  in  the  event  that  the 
concession  of  50  per  cent  additional  did  not  meet  the  views  of  the 
American  Congress.  It  would  not  be  half  a  bad  idea  for  this  com- 
mittee to  call  for  all  the  cable  messages  passing  between  the  War 
Department  and  the  Philippine  government,  say,  from  January  10  to 
March  1  or  later.  This  may  seem  like  an  insinuation,  and  I  told 
Greneral  Grosvenor  at  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearing  that 
I  never  insinuated,  and  I  don't  want  to  stultify  myself,  so  I  will  make 
it  a  charge  and  ask  you  to  prove  or  disprove  it.  Get  the  documents 
and  let  them  tell  the  story  of  the  "  Shuster  formula."  We  can't  help 
putting  things  together  when  we  read  in  Secretarv  Taft's  speech  as 
published  in  El  Comercio  of  August  14,  1905.  Mr.  Secretary  said : 
"  El  Gobierno  no  debe  tenor  agentes  que  no  amen  a  los  Filipinos 
que  no  se  asocian  a  ellos  social  y  officialmente,"  and  later,  "  Ningun 
empleado  cuyo  corazon  no  responda  al  grito  de  '  Las  Filipinas  para 
los  Filipinos,'  puede  esperar  ganarse  la  aprobacion  del  gobierno  de 
Washington,  6  permanecer  en  las  islas  como  uno  de  sus  represen- 
tantes." 

Compare  that  language  of  Secretary  Taft's  with  the  news  item  in 
the  Post  of  Saturday,  viz,  that  Governor  Wright  had  been  promoted 
to  the  ambassadorship  at  Tokyo.  Our  amiable  and,  so  to  sjpeak^  love- 
worthy Secretary  of  War  certainly  wears  the  "  main  de  fer  "  m  'the 
"  gant  de  velours,"  and  it  is  none  too  soon  for  you  to  make  a  few 
little  objections  to  his  continuation  along  these  lines  if  you  have  a 
just  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Republic.  I  certainly  can  not  look 
you  in  the  face  and  believe  otherwise.  Within  the  last  few  days  I 
called  his  attention,  through  Colonel  Edwards,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  to  a  substitute  for  II.  R.  3  based  upon  the  "  Shuster 
formula,"  alluded  to  a  little  while  ago,  as  acceptable  to  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  Pampanga  at  least  (although  I  believe  those  of  Panay  and 
Negros  also  accepted  it)  and  couched  in  the  following  language: 

On  page  1,  line  11,  ufter  the  word  ** Provided,*"  strike  out  and  insert  "That 
sugar  wholly  the  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  coming  Into  the  United 
States  from  the  said  islands  shall  hereafter  pay  the  full  duty  prescribed  in  the 
existing  tariff  law :  And  further  provided.  That  the  moneys  so  collected  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  Philippine  government  under  the  condition  that  the  said  gov- 
ernment, after  setting  aside  for  the  support  of  the  island  government  such  part 
of  the  said  moneys  as  they  may  see  fit  shall  distribute  the  remainder  as  a 
bounty  to  the  producer  of  sugar  in  the  islands,  as  was  done  in  the  United  States 
of  America  under  the  act  of  0('tol>er  1.  1890  (26  Stat.  L..  507),  entitled  'An  act 
to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalize  duty  on  imports,  and  for  other  puri>oscs/ 

*\'iitd  further  provided,  That  in  the  event  that  the  said  Pliilippine  government 
should,  from  any  cause,  fail  to  carry  out  the  bounty  provision  as  above  set  forth 
the  law  now  in  fon^e  repjarding  and  governing  shipment  of  sugar  from  said 
islands  into  the  United  States  shall  revive  and  prevail. 

Again  I  got  the  "  pooh-pooh  "  in  a  modified  secondhand  sort  of 
wav,  but  I  want  to  ar^ie  for  it  here  with  you  and  trust  that  should 
it  fail  to  meet  your  views  you  will  at  least  consent  to  give  reasons 
which  may  ''be  understanded  of  the  people,''  and  not  join  in  the 
merry  refrain  "  Pooh-pooh,  i)ooh-pooh  !  " 

The  only  reason  alleged  tor  retaining  the  25  per  cent  is  that  the 
island  revenues  do  not  yield  enough  to  overtake  the  requirements  of 
tJje  budget 
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This  proposition  does  not  interfere  with  that  requirement — in 
point  of  fact  it  is  in  that  respect  better — for  as  soon  as  this  substitute 
Is;  enacted  into  law  the  provisions  of  the  Brussels  convention  will 
send  the  entire  available  export  of  Philippine  sugar  to  the  United 
States,  and  as  the  duty  paid  goes  to  the  Philippine  government,  which 
can  retain  what  it  requires  and  pay  the  remainder  out  to  the  pro- 
ducer as  a  bounty;  and,  as  the  full  duty  will  be  collected,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  room  for  the  Philippine  government  to  take  even  30  per 
cent  and  leave  a  reasonably  encouraging  bounty  to  the  producer. 

This  plan  has  another  and,  I  think,  tremendous  advantage.  If 
you  ask  Mr.  Welbom  any  question  as  to  yield  of  sugar  per  acre,  or 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  or  as  to  tonnage  of  sugar  con- 
sumed, he  will  tell  you  quite  frankly  that  it  is  all  mere  guesswork. 
So  far,  then,  you  are  legislating  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  con- 
sequences or  as  to  risk.  We,  confidentlj[  relying  on  our  knowledge 
of  what  is  being  done  in  the  neighboring  island  of  Java  by  the 
Dutch,  and  believing  that  you  would  be  unwilling  to  admit,  even  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  Dutchman  is  smarter  than  a  Yankee, 
are  perfectly  confident  that  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry, 
under  free  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  will  at  once  turn  capi- 
tal away  from  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry  on  the  main- 
land— whether  cane  or  beet — and'you  know  perfectly  well  that  stag- 
nation in  any  complex  industry  such  as  ours — half  agricultural  and 
half  manufacturing — means  simply  a  lingering  death.  If  the  sub- 
stitute were  adopted  and  put  in  practice,  I  am  sure  that  at  the  end 
of  the  very  first  year  of  its  operation  we  would  know  more  about  the 
Philippine  industry  than  we  would  find  out,  if  the  bill  before  you 
should  carry,  in  twenty  years,  if  the  industry  lasted  that  long.  Under 
the  McKinley  law  from  1890  to  1894  we  had  in  Louisiana  an  object  les- 
son in  this  matter.  I  present  for  your  consideration  the  reports  of 
the  Internal-Revenue  Department  for  these  years,  from  which  you 
will  see  that  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  Government  estab- 
lished data  which  acquainted  us,  and  you,  with  all  the  essential 
information  we  could  desire  in  relation  to  acreage,  yield,  nature  of 
machinery,  style  of  sugar,  etc. 

You  have,  right  here  in  the  city,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue, 
the  Government  official  who  carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  applied  the  regulations  of  the  Internal-Revenue  Department — 
Mr.  Robert  Williams,  jr. — and  any  planter  in  Ijouisiana  or  merchant 
in  New  Orleans  will  teU  you  that  no  more  conscientious,  capable, 
intelligent,  and  discreet  official  was  ever  known  to  them.  I  cheer- 
fully certify  to  this  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  man,  and,  if  you 
take  up  the  substitute  seriously,  I  beg  you  will  call  him  before  you 
and  let  him  speak  for  himself.  ^  I  also  beg  you  will  permit  your  clerk 
to  read  this  extract  from  Manila  papers  which  I  present,  or,  if  that 
be  not  agreeable  to  you,  that  they  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  hardly  think  the  Shuster  formula,  as  modified  in  the  substitute  I 
present,  would  meet  less  acclaim  than  in  its  original  shape — perhaps 
it  would  receive  more — and  I  re^spectfully  submit  that,  in  spite  of 
the  allegations  made,  as  to  the  Filipino  not  knowing  what  he  wants, 
he  has  a  residuum  of  common  sense  not  to  be  sneered  at  and  waved 
away.  So  much  for  the  substitute.  Permit  me  now  to  take  up  the 
bill  as  it  is  before  you  and  to  make  some  criticisms  on  that  \\astx  aivA 
ill-advised  piece  of  patchwork. 
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The  act  provides  revenue  for  the  islands  as  an  expedient,  as  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  word  "  temporarilv,"  a  word  to  be  found  in 
only  two  tariff  acts  from  1789  to  1897,  anS  both  of  them  in  time  of 
war — 1862  and  1864.  Was  this  because  the  statesmen  who  sat  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  knew  that  a  succeeding  Congress 
would  undo  this  work  and  provide  something  enduring?  Or  because 
they  exfjected  that  the  tin  pot  (Philippine  Islands)  now  tied  to  the 
dog's  tail  (the  Federal  Government)  would  drop  off  before  "  tem- 
porarily "  ended.  Or  because  somebody  might  oner  to  buy  the  archi- 
pelago with  its  dependencies  on  speculation,  and  any  old  patched-up 
arrangement  would  last  long  enough  to  work  off  this  undesirable 
piece  of  stock?  Or  was  it  just  a  parliamentary  piece  of  trickery  to 
give  the  measure  an  excuse  for  reierence  to  that  particular  commit- 
tee? I  don't  know.  You  don't  know.  Nobody  knows.  It  was  one 
of  the  four,  or  perhaps  all  of  the  four.  There's  not  much  comfort  in 
either  proposition. 

Now,  come  down  to  page  2,  line  2 :  "  Sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice,  manu- 
factured and  unmanufactured."  The  House  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
include  rice  on  that  dutiable  list  that  it  made  nonsense  out  of  the 
line.  Who  every  heard  of  manufactured  rice?  If  any  of  you  gen- 
tlemen around  this  board  will  define  the  meaning  of  these  words  I 
shall  have  the  definition  framed  and  hung  up  on  the  walls  of  our 
Board  of  Trade  in  New  Orleans  which  handles  that  product. 

I  was  in  the  gallery  when  rice  got  out  of  the  soup ;  it  was  a  sight 
for  gods  and  men — to  blush  at.  Not  a  year  ago  the  rice  producers  in 
the  United  States  were  trying  to  get  the  Cuban  Congress  to  raise  the 
rate  of  duty  on  that  article  so  as  to  get  it  into  the  island.  They  had 
rice  to  export.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  rice  went  from  LouisiiEuia 
into  the  Philippines  less  than  twelve  months  ago.  This  Government, 
I  think,  gave  $3,000,000  to  buy  rice  for  the  unfortunate  Filipino. 
According  to  some  of  the  witnesses  produced  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  carabaos  were  all  dead  and  the  JFilipino  couldn't  grow 
crops  without  them,  yet  this  year  the  rice  crop  is  abundant  and 
next  year  may  be  superabundant,  and  the  super  mav  come  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  interfere  with  the  domestic  product.  Perhaps 
they  were  going  to  manufacture  rice  out  of  nipa  thatch.  I  don't 
know ;  you  don't  know.     Nobody  knows. 

Why,  in  1899  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Botany, 
issued  Bulletin  No.  22,  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Knapp,  the  gentleman  whom 
I  saw  interviewing  the  chairman  of  the  Wajs  and  Means  Committee 
just  after  I  had  presented  him  with  two  copies  of  the  Record  contain- 
ing that  gentleman's  Speech  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and,  mirabile  dictu. 
vou  w^ill  find  that  in  that  bulletin  Professor  Knapp  states  that  in  the 
^Philippines  one  man  can  farm  only  2i  acres  of  rice  against  one  man 
in  southwestern  Louisiana  and  Texas  farming  80  acres,  the  Filipino 
getting  as  compensation  wages  in  gold  per  year,  with  board,  $15  to 
$20  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  American  $i80  to  $216  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas.     The  acre  proportion  is  2i  :  80 : :  1 :  32. 

The  wages  proportion  is  $17.50:  $198::  1:11.3.  ^     . 

The  American  wage-earner  is  compelled  to  cultivate  thirty-twu 
times  as  much  land  for  only  eleven  and  one-third  times  as  much 
wages  as  the  Filipino,  and  the  innocents  abroad  come  home  with  the 
^tory  they  tell  about  low-grade  labor  in  the  Philippines.     Gentlemen 
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of  the  coininittee,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  my  concern  for  the  rice 
people  is  greater  than  that  of  Professor  Knapp,  for  many  of  my 
own  kith  and  kin  grow  rice  on  the  Carolina  coast,  but  this  New 
York-Iowa  professor's  argument  must  have  been  bigger  than  the 
biggest  stick  to  be  the  knock-down  argument  it  proved  to  be  when 
the  House  leader,  with  the  grace  of  a  Chesterfield,  said  he  would  not 
oppose  that  amendment  and  it  went  into  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  64 
ayes  and    50    noes,  the  minority  substitute  later  on  receiving  106 


Bnnative  votes — 8  votes  less  than  were  cast  for  and  against  the 
nee  amendment;  and  don't  forget  to  remember  that  this  was  on 
"rice,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  recital  of  these  facts  has  nauseated  me, 
and  I  beg  you  will  let  me  desist  until  the  qualm  of  my  stomach 
passes  off.  It  will  pass  off  about  as  quick  as  the  qualm  of  "conscience 
passed  off  with  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  who  was  the  only  one 
of  the  delegation  who  voted  for  the  bill.  That  the  proponents  must 
have  been  nard  up  for  votes,  or  thought  they  were,  is  a  fair  con- 
clusion to  be  derived  from  the  above-recited  facts.  Now,  I  think  this 
committee  is  entitled  to  know  why  this  bill  passed  the  House,  so  far 
as  my  intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  concerned. 

Between  Aguinaldo,  the  Christmas  present,  and  Sereno,  the  night 
watchman,  this  Filipino  business  has  become  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish, 
and  if  the  bill  goes  through,  the  cooks  will  have  a  hard  time  to  serve 
up  the  feast.  Capital  is  not  going  into  the  sugar-producing  business 
in  that  archip^elago  with  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  the  perusal 
of  these  hearings.  Pass  the  bill  as  it  stands  or  defeat  it,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  the  Filipino  now.  The  tale  is  told — every  fool  knows 
when  he  has  been  a  knave,  but  not  every  knave  when  he  has  been  a 
fool.  Unless  you  retrace  your  steps,  put  things  back  in  their  place, 
restore  the  full  Dingley  rate  of  duty,  and  leave  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment free  to  dispose  of  the  moneys  collected  in  such  a  way  as  to 
invite  capital  to  invest,  vou  are  going  to  do  no  good  to  the  little 
brown  brother,  who,  in  the  verv  ^ginning,  in  the  simplicitv  of  his 
innocence,  set  up  for  debate  in  This  agricultural  association  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Is  this  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  Filipino  ?  " 

Take  a  lesson  from  this  business.  Don't  attempt  to  conduct  civil 
affairs  with  a  War  Department  pilot.  The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
should  be  put  under  another  Department  of  the  Government — Com- 
merce and  Labor,  it  seems  to  me,  should  have  the  call.  You  have 
tried  the  War  Department  long  enough.  ^Vhen  in  1904  or  1905  the 
immigration  statistics  show  that  only  one  Scotchman  and  only  one 
Jew  went  into  the  archipelago  out  of  the  thousands  of  immigrants, 
the  Uon's  hide  has  slipped  from  the  ass's  back — the  roar  becomes  a 
bray — and  this  experiment  of  a  free  people  governing  a  subject 
colony  is  once  more  shown  to  be,  in  plain  English,  stupid.  This 
attempt  to  render  a  people,  some  of  which  Foreman  declares  hardly 
belong  to  the  "  genus  homo,"  homogeneous  by  changing  their  lan- 
^age  is  also  a  delusion.  Some  of  you  who  have  been  fond  of  quot- 
ing I^auPs  saying  that  "God  hath  made  of  one  (blood)  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth  "  forget  to  mention  that  he 
added  in  the  same  breadth  "  and  hath  determined  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation." 
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I  will  close  in  the  language  of  a  recent  writer,  which  I  commend 
not  only  to  you,  but  to  the  head  of  the  nation  as  well: 

It  is  not  hard  for  altruism  to  run  suicidally  mad  if  one  let  go  the  checkrein  of 
egoism.  The  first  and  highest  and  unescapable  duty  of  a  race  is  to  itself,  to 
realize  its  own  personality,  to  put  forth  all  its  powers  and  potencies  to  unfold 
the  full  flower  of  its  own  being.  The  most,  the  best  that  one  race  can  effect  for 
another  Is  merely  some  extra-organic  amelioration  of  condition.  We  must  dis- 
miss this  vision  of  a  higher  race  stooping  down  with  arms  of  lore  and  lifting 
up  the  lower  to  its  altitude  as  a  pious  imagination.  The  higher  race  may  indeed 
stoop  down ;  it  has  often  done  so,  but  never  to  rise  again.  Instantly  there  falls 
upon  it  the  Davldlc  curse :  "  Bow  down  their  blocks  alway." 

The  fate  that  awaits  the  backward  race  in  the  presence  of  the  advanced 
should  appear  more  vividly  to  no  other  eyes  than  those  of  New  England.  Across 
the  ocean  came  a  pilgrim  bark  bearing  the  seeds  of  life  and  death.  The  former 
were  sown  for  you ;  the  latter  sprang  up  in  the  path  of  the  simple  native. 

This  was  spoken  of  the  American  Indian.  Is  it  not  also  true  of  the 
native  Hawaiian?  You  have  the  opportunity  every  day  to  bring 
together  Chief  Hump  and  Delegate  Kalanianaole — ^the  Sioux  ana 
the  Kanaka.     Ask  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  patient  hearing,  and  if  I  have 
said  auffht  that  in  the  slightest  degree  has  unnecessarily  wounded 
your  feelings  place  it  rather  to  the  heat  of  argument  than  to  any  per- 
sonal sentiment  entertained  by  me.  I  believe,  with  Emerson,  that 
"  There  is  no  beautifier  of  form  or  complexion  or  behavior  like  the 
wish  to  scatter  joy  and  not  pain  around  us."  So,  if  any  man  here  has 
be^n  offended  by  me,  I  humbly  beg  his  pardon. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  F.  M.  HATCH. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  ap- 
pear before  j^ou  as  representative  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  in  opposition  to  the  sugar  schedule  of  the  bill  as  framed. 
Hawaii  is  very  vitally  interested  in  this  measure — ^more  so,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  sugar-producing  portion  of  the  country — for  the  reason 
that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  is  the  one  industry  of  Hawaii.  It 
is  perhaps  an  unfortunate  position  for  a  country  to  have  only  one 
industry,  but  that  is  the  situation  with  Hawaii,  and  we  ask  you  gen- 
tlemen to  consider  it  in  connection  with  your  consideration  of  the 
duty  toward  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Dubois.  ^Yhere  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Hatch.  From  Honolulu. 

Senator  Dubois.  Wimt  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  represent  the  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Hatch.  Yes,  sir;  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  testified  before  the  House  committee, 
did  you  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  Your  position  in  this  matter  is  that  sugar 
from  Hawaii  shall  not  only  come  in  free,  but  that  the  United  States 
will  keep  the  duty  up  on  sugar  from  any  other  island.  Is  that  not, 
in  a  nut  shell,  your  proposition? 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  am  coming  to  that  a  little  later.  Not  necessarily 
that 
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Senator  Cclberson.  It  is  substantially  that,  is  it  not;  that  we  not 
only  let  sugar  from  Hawaii  come  in  free,  but  that  we  raise  the  duty 
on  it  and  keep  the  duty  up  coming  from  any  other  islands? 

Mr.  Hatch.  Any  other  islands  not  situated  as  we  are  and  not 
bearing  the  same  burdens  of  taxation  as  we  do. 

Senator  Ci'Lbersox.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know,  the  general 
idea  at  the  outset,  so  that  I  can  understand  your  argument  as  you 
proceed. 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  does  not  fully  state  my  position  unless  you  add 
that  Qualification.  Our  position  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  Hawaii 
is  unaer  the  fiscal  system  of  this  country,  as  a  part  of  the  country  in 
every  sense,  and  bears  its  share  of  the  burdens ;  that  under  this  propo- 
sition the  Philippine  Islands  would  not  bear  their  share  of  the 
burden. 

I  want  to  point  out  at  the  outset  simply  how  thoroughly  interested 
the  whole  community  of  Hawaii  is  in  the  sugar  industry.  It  is  not 
a  matter  merely  of  the  plantations  concerned,  but  the  industry  is  so 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  Territory  that  the  whole  community  is 
interested.  A  great  deal  of  enterprise  has  been  expended  in  the 
development  of  this  industry  in  Hawaii.  The  savings  of  the  people 
have  gone  into  it.  This  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  of  the  56  sugar 
plantations  existing  there  there  are  7,000  holdings.  The  stock  is 
divided  up  amongst  the  people.  That  does  not  exactly  convey  the 
idea.  I  would  not  convey  the  idea  that  there  are  7,000  dirferent 
holdings,  but  that  the  holdings  of  the  different  estates  added  together 
show  that  they  are  divided  into  7,000  parts,  some  individuals  owning 
shares  in  more  than  one  plantation;  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to 
illustrate  my  point  that  it  is  a  concern  of  the  community  at  large. 
Minor  industries  are  so  small  in  comparison  to  the  sugar  industry 
that  they  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  account.  We  could  not  keep 
out  of  l>ankruptcy  by  dependence  upon  the  minor  industries  under 
present  conditions,  the  return  from  our  sugar  crop  being  $33,000,000 
and  from  the  next  largest  export  approximately  only  $200,000,  or 
under  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  did  you  not  represent 
the  Hawaiian  Republic  here  before  the  annexation  ? 

ilr.  Hatch.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  the  minister  here? 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  was. 

There  have  been  about  $65,000,000  invested  in  the  sugar  industry 
in  Hawaii,  which  is  a  very  large  sum  for  that  small  community.  It 
shows  how  thoroughly  the  enterprise  has  been  gone  into;  that  it  has 
been  established  on  the  most  scientific  basis  possible;  that  every  ex- 
penditure has  been  made  which  by  any  possibility  could  add  to  its 
effectiveness.  It  probablv  represents  the  extreme  antithesis  of  the 
condition  existing  in  the  ^Philippine  Islands  in  the  sugar  industry. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  portion  of  that 
$65,000,000  is  owned  by  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  exact  proportions,  but  I  think 
a  very  largepercentage  of  the  stock  is  held  in  Hawaii  or  on  the 
mainfand.  What  the  nationality  of  the  residents  may  be  it  would 
be  hard  to  state. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  meant  that  \t 
was  United  States  capita]  or  Hawaiian  capital. 
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Mr.  Hatch.  It  is  both. 

Senator  Culberson.  If  it  would  not  interrupt  you  there,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  who  are  the  principal  buyers  oi  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Hatch.  There  is  only  one  buyer — the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company.  • 

Senator  Long.  Some  of  }■  our  mills  make  refined  sugar  now  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  One  only.  That  started  a  year  ago  to  refine.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  to  refine  on  a  large  scale.  The  diiSculty  would 
be  in  finding  a  market. 

Senator  Culberson.  Are  those  interests  that  you  speak  of  in  Ha- 
waii represented  by  $65,000,000,  in  the  form  of  corporate  property? 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  is  corporate  property. 

Senator  Culberson.  Do  you  know  whether  the  American  Sugar 
Kefining  Company  has  any  interest  in  those  corporations? 

Mr.  Hatch.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  has  no  inter^  at  all. 

Senator  Culberson.  It  is  simply  a  buyer  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  is  simply  a  buyer  of  the  product.  The  great  refiner 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  had  an  interest  in  the 
plantations  in  Hawaii  some  years  ago.  I  think  he  has  disposed  of 
all  of  his  interests  there. 

Senator  Long.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company — 
what  is  known  as  "  the  trust  " — have  its  agents  in  Hawaii,  or  do 
you  sell  on  the  New  York  market  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  We  sell  on  the  New  York  market.  Hawaii  could  not 
compete  with  the  Philippine  Islands  if  the  Philippines  are  given  the 
full  advantage  of  remission  of  the  tariff,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
in  every  stage  of  cultivation  they  would  have  the  aavantage  of  us. 
Their  business  is  carried  on  at  tlie  smallest  possible  cost,  while  ours 
is  conducted  at  a  very  great  cost.  For  instance,  our  method  of  farm- 
ing, under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  islands,  requires  frequent 
plowing.  We  are  unable  to  allow  a  long  succession  of  rattoon 
crops,  which  is  the  cheapest  possible  method  of  cultivation  if  land  is 
abundant. 

Senator  Dibois.  How  many  rattoons  do  you  have,  approximately, 
in  one  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  They  never  take  off  but  two  rattoon  crops.  Then  there 
is  a  replanting. 

Senator  Dubois.  Yon  have  to  irrigate  in  all  casCvS,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hatch.  In  ]:)ossibly  two-thirds  of  the  estates  irrigation  is  nec- 
essary. There  is  one  district  in  the  islands  where  there  is  abundant 
rainfall;  the  others  are  irrigated.  That  was  the  next  point  I  was 
going  to  make. 

Senator  Driiois.  What  does  it  show  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
sugar  profits  on  the  irrigated  and  unirrigated  land,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Hatch.  Roughly  speaking,  I  should  say  it  was  one-fourth  in 
the  unirrigated  and  three-fourths  in  the  irrigated.  The  irrigation 
works  are  all  on  a  very  large  scale.  In  some  instances  irrigating 
canals  have  been  constructed,  at  great  cost.  In  one  plantation  that 
I  have  in  mind  $350,000  has  just  been  expended  in  constructing  a 
second  irrigating  canal  to  give  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  In  an- 
other instance  a  dam  00  feet  in  height  is  being  constructed  at  about 
a  cost  equal  to  that  of  the  canal  to  which  I  have  referred.  In  the 
other  irrijfi'atod  plantations  the  irrigation  is  from  artesian  wells,  the 
water  being  lifted  by  pumping  plants.    Those  are  all  on  a  very  large 
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scale,  costing  anywhere  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  million  of  dollars 
each  plant.  On  the  larger  plantations  there  will  be  three  or  four 
pumping  plants  on  one  plantation.  The  water  is  lifted  to  an  ele- 
vation of  from  200  to  450  feet;  of  course,  the  cost  increasing  very 
rapidly  in  accordance  with  the  increase  of  elevation  which  it  is  nec- 
essary to  pump.  Now,  as  I  understand  that,  under  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  Philippines  all  of  that  expense  of  irrigation  would  be 
avoided. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  fertilize,  also  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  We  fertilize  very  heavily ;  and  that  is  another  item  of 
the  expensive  system  of  agriculture  which  prevails  in  Hawaii,  and 
which  IS  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  conditions  there,  there  being 
a  small  amount  of  land,  relatively  speaking,  and  the  necessity  being 
to  keep  the  fields  planted  with  very  little  intermission.  Not  only  is 
the  actual  lifting  of  water  a  great  expense,  but  the  application  of  the 
water  to  the  fields  is  expensive  agriculture.  To  start  with,  the  fur- 
rows have  to  be  laid  out  according  to  survey,  so  that  the  water  will 
flow  following  the  levels  or  contours  of  the  fields.  The  turning  on 
of  the  water  is  a  matter  of  hand  labor,  which  has  to  be  kept  up  for 
nine  or  ten  months  throughout  the  year. 

Senator  Long.  With  all  that  labor  and  expense,  how  many  tons  of 
sugar  do  you  produce  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  The  average  of  the  whole  crop  from  the  statistics  I 
have  seen  is  about  four  and  nine-tenths  tons  to  the  acre  for  the  crop ; 
the  yield  varies  very  much  on  different  i^lantations. 

Senator  Long.  Those  are  long  tons,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  Thev  are  short  tons. 

Senator  Long.  1  ou  reckon  in  short  tons  in  Hawaii,  do  you? 

ifr.  Hatch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carmack.  T\liat  is  the  average  sugar  production  in  the 
sugar-growing  parts  of  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  is  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wellbourne  can  tell  us,  I  expect. 

Mr.  Wellbourne.  It  was  2,200  pounds  to  the  acre  in  1892. 

Senator  Carmack.  ^Miat  was  the  average  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  Four  and  nine-tenths  tons. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  suppose  that  they  have  plenty  of  water  to  fer- 
tilize sufficiently  to  raise  a  good  deal  more  than  4.9.  The  average  is 
brought  down  to  less.  I  mean  the  average  is  lower  on  account  of  the 
less  intense  cultivation  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  In  some 
places  they  raise  a  great  deal  more  than  4.9,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  depends  on  local  conditions ;  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  conditions  on  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  islands ;  no  two  planta- 
tions are  alike.  Two  plantations  side  by  side  differ  a  great  deal  in 
their  productive  capacity.  There  is  one  plantation  near  Honolulu 
called  the  "  Ewa,"  which  enjoys  such  exceptional  natural  advantages 
that  it  excites  the  greatest  interest,  but  it  has  advantages  which  do 
not  exist  elsewhere.  That  is  the  place  which  produces  the  largest  num- 
ber of  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  l^ecause  the  land  lies  below  a  level  of  200 
feet  above  the  sea,  and,  second,  it  has  a  southern  exposure.  The 
cane  that  is  not  checked  in  its  growth  during  the  cold  months  of  the 
winter — ^and  the  cold  is  just  enough  to  check  the  growth  of  the  cane 
in  some  localities — has  an  advanta^^;  aJso,  cane  that  is  irrigated  \>y 
pDmp&— puin/>i/i^i5n9/n  artesian  welh — is  never  checked  in  its  gro^VJ^, 
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Sometimes  on  the  plantations  irrigated  from  canals  the  water  is  liable 
to  run  low  when  it  is  needed  most ;  but  in  places  where  pumps  are  in- 
stalled they  can  pump  when  the  cane  is  in  danger  of  being  checked 
in  its  growth  in  the  midsummer  and  is  kept  on  a  forced  stage  of 
growth  throughout  its  whole  life. 

Senator  Carmack.  ^Miat  is  about  the  yield  of  that  plantation? 

Mr.  Hatch.  From  8  to  10  tons. 

Senator  Long.  That  is  an  average  for  that  plantation — 8  or  9  tons? 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  so  understand  it,  but  the  cane  is  in  the  ground  more 
than  twelve  months  on  most  of  the  plantations.  It  is  growing  for 
twelve  months.  It  may  be  in  the  ground  from  twelve  to  fourteen  to 
eighteen  months,  so  that  it  is  more  than  a  year's  growth. 

Senator  Nixon.  How  many  acres  in  this  plantation  to  which  you 
have  just  referred  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  suppose  about  5.000  acres  under  cultivation;  the 
crop  is  30,000  tons.  Now,  when  all  this  expensive  cultivation  comes 
in  rivalry  with  a  country  where  cane  grows  almost  wild,  and  is 
given  very  little  attention,  where  the  area  of  land  is  unlimited,  it 
will  have  to  go  to  the  wall.  Then  there  is  this  great  item  of  labor. 
We  are  now  probably  paying  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  any  other 
cane-producing  country  in  the  world,  while  in  the  Philippines  the 
wages  are  15  cents  a  day. 

The  Chairmax.  ^Miat  labor  do  you  employ  there? 

Mr.  Hatch.  The  labor  is  largely  Japanese,  some  Porto  Sicans, 
some  Portuguese,  and  some  Koreans. 

Senator  Long.  You  have  every  kind  of  cheap  labor  except  the 
Chinese,  have  you  not,  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  We  have  been  driven  to  attempt  to  get  labor  from 
almost  every  source,  but  it  is  not  cheap  labor,  certamlv,  compared 
with  the  Philippine  labor.  We  have  to  pay  from  $16  to  ^26  a  month. 
A  dollar  a  day  is  paid  in  a  great  many  instances  for  unskilled  labor. 
Now,  though  that  may  seem  low  as  compared  with  the  wages  on  the 
mainland  m  the  beet  industry,  if  you  stop  a  moment  and  look  at  the 
conditions  you  will  see  that  is  is  not,  because  in  the  cultivation  of  beets, 
as  in  the  cultivation  of  other  crops  here,  the  labor  is  not  employed 
during  the  whole  year.  There  is  a  great  rush  at  harvest  season. 
Labor  is  employed  in  planting  and  cultivating,  but  in  Hawaii  labor 
is  employed  throughout  the  year  without  any  intermission  at  all. 

Senator  Dick.  How  many  crops  are  there  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  have  just  stated,  one  crop  generally  runs  over  tlie 
year. 

Senator  Dick.  I  was  out  of  the  room  when  you  stated  that. 

Mr.  Hatch.  The  length  of  time  in  the  ground  depends  on  the  ele- 
vation above  the  sea.    The  crop  may  he  growing  eighteen  months. 

Senator  Xixox.  What  is  the  cost  per  ton  ot  raising  this  cane,  and 
the  price  per  ton  of  the  sugar?  My  object  is  to  see  what  the  crop 
would  be  |>er  acre. 

Mr.  Hatch.  The  cost  differs  very  largely  on  almost  every  planta- 
tion.   I  do  not  think  any  two  are  alike. 

Senator  Nixox.  About  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  do  not  know  what  the  average  cost  is  in  any  other 
way  than  this,  that  in  the  past  three  years — I  have    not  seen  the  re- 
turns from  1005 — the  entire  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  sugar  pro- 
diiced  an  amount  which  would  be  equivalent  to  from  2f  per  cent  to  3 
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per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  industry  on 
the  $65,000,000  invested.  A  good  many  places  paid  nothing;  others 
paid  a  considerable  return — from  12  to  18  per  cent. 

Senator  Long.  With  regard  to  this  Ewa  plantation  that  produces 
30,000  tons  on  5,000  acres,  do  you  know  about  what  that  paid  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  think  they  are  paying  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent  a 
year. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  value  of  that  land  per  acre? 

Mr.  Hatch.  They  can  not  buy  it,  they  only  have  a  lease.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  say  what  the  value  is,  as  it  is  not  in  the  market. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  have  some  idea  of  the  amount,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Hatch.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250  an 
acre— land  would  bring  in  that  section — if  not  more,  in  that  particu- 
lar locality. 

Senator  Carmack.  That  land  is  owned  by  a  corporation,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hatch.  No,  sir;  the  corporation  only  has  a  fifty-year  lease  of 
the  land.     It  is  owned  by  an  estate. 

Senator  Cabmack.  It  is  operated  by  a  corporation,  is  it  ? 

III.  Hatch.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  operated  by  a  corporation. 

Senator  Nixon.  I)o  you  know  how  much  they  pay  for  this  lease 
per  year? 

llr.  Hatch.  Thev  pay  a  percentage  of  their  yield. 

Senator  Long.  T^ill  you  explain — I  suppose  you  are  coming  to  that 
later  on — just  how  the  industry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  would  be 
injured  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  will  be  injured 

Senator  Dxtbois.  Before  you  pass  to  that,  did  you  mention  how 
many  Hawaiian  laborers  there  are  on  this  island? 

Mr.  Hatch.  There  are  very  few  Hawaiians  working  on  the  plan- 
tations. At  no  stage  of  the  sugar  industry  have  they  ever  been  con- 
tent to  work  in  the  fields.  They  have  never  worked  as  field  hands^ 
or  at  steady  work  of  that  kind.  They  have  made  excellent  teamsters; 
they  handle  half  broken  cattle  and  half  broken  horses.  They  are 
excellent  as  boatmen  or  longshoremen,  but  there  are  very  few  Ha- 
waiians to  be  found  on  the  plantations  to-day  in  any  capacity.  They 
much  prefer  to  cultivate  their  own  small  pieces  of  land  or  engage  in 
fishing,  hack  driving,  and  various  employments  of  that  kind.  They 
have  always  been  unwilling  to  engage  m  plantation  labor. 

Senator  Carmack.  Do  you  anticipate  a  very  enormous  production 
of  sugar  in  the  Philippines?     Perhaps  you  will  come  to  that  later? 

Mr.  Hatch.  We  do;  and  that  is  an  answer  to  Senator  Long's  ques- 
tion.   We  anticipate,  if  the  Philippines  have  no  duty  to  pay,  having 
the  advantage  or  their  excessively  cheap  labor,  that  they  will  be  able 
to  produce   sugar  at  a  less  cost  than   any  other  sugar-producing 
country  in  the  world,  and  that  they  will  entirely  undersell  Hawaii. 
That  is  the  menace  which  is  impending. 
Senator  Carmack.  Have  the  Philippines  plenty  of  reliable  labor? 
Mr.  Hatch.  .  They  have  a  population  of  7,000,000  people. 
Senator  Carmack.  Are  they  not  something  like  the  native  Ha- 
waiians? 
Mr.  Hatch.  If  we  had  a  few  million  native  Hawaiians  we  would 

not  be  before  you  to-day.    Our  great  difficulty  is  in  getting  anj  \a\>OT 

at  all  in  recent  years— since  annexation.    For  instance,  during  tYv^ 
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last  year  4,000  more  laborers  left  the  islands  than  arrived  there  during 
the  year.     There  was  a  net  loss  of  4,000  field  hands. 

Senator  Carmack.  What  is  the  class  of  that  immigration  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  That  was  largely  Japanese  coming  to  the  mainland, 
tempted  by  higher  wages. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  mean  they  came  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hatch.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  always  been  a  great  movement, 
coming  and  going,  but  recently  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  acquisi- 
tions of  any  considerable  number  to  our  laboring  population. 

Senator  Carmack.  You  spoke  of  the  land  in  sugar  plantations  in 
Hawaii  as  practically  unlimited. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  was  going  to  illustrate.  The  420,000  tons  produced 
last  year  in  Hawaii  was  grown  on  95,000  acres.  The  entire  area  of 
the  island  is  only  6,000  square  miles.  I  suppose  the  same  rule  would 
obtain  approximately  with  regard  to  the  percentage  of  arable  land 
out  of  tnat  area  as  was  contended  was  the  case  m  the  Philippine 
Islands — not  more  than  10  per  cent.  That  yield  will  show  that  there 
was  just  about  10  per  cent  arable,  because  in  round  figures  there 
would  be  300,000  acres  available  for  sugar  planting  if  one  year's  crop 
was  grown  on  95,000  acres.    There  would  be  a  young  crop  in  the 

ground  and  the  field  being  i)repared  for  a  crop.  There  are  always 
iree  stages  of  cultivation  jgoing  on  at  some  time  with  us.  The  crops 
overlap  each  other.  Call  it  half  a  million  acres  at  the  outside  avail- 
able for  any  cultivation.  Now,  in  the  Philippine  Islands  we  start 
with  an  area  of  73,000,000  acres. 

Senator  Long.  Do  vou  mean  sugar  land  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  No;  the  entire  area.  Take  it  at  10  per  cent  of  that 
area  as  suitable  for  cultivation  of  this  nature  and  that  only  one-half 
of  that  was  put  into  sugar,  or  one-third  even,  the  balance  of  the  land 
bein^  cultivated  for  the  other  crops,  which  are  of  importance  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  you  would  then  have  available  for  sugar,  say, 
2,400,000  acres;  and  suppose  only  one-third  of  that  was  planted  at 
the  one  time,  there  woula  be  800,000  acres  in  cultivation.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  yields,  with  the  inducements  which  will  follow  from 
giving  them  the  concessions  of  this  bill,  will,  with  very  little  effort, 
raise,  the  yields  to  2  tons  per  acre.  There  is  an  evident  possibility 
of  one  million  and  a  half  tons  per  year  as  far  as  the  land!s  are  con- 
cerned. 

Senator  Carmack.  You  do  not  mean  that  that  will  follow  immedi- 
atelv?     It  will  take  considerable  time  to  develop  that? 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  will  certainly  take  some  time,  but  the  possibility 
is  there,  and  something  more  than  possibility — a  very  great  proba- 
bility, as  we  contend.  In  the  report,  on  page  40,  the  testimony  is 
that  in  three  districts  alone  there  were  2,431  square  miles  available 
for  sugar  cultivation. 

Senator  Carmack.  That  was  in  what  part  of  the  island? 

Mr.  Hatch.  The  Philippine  Census,  volume  4,  gives  in  1902: 
*'Area  planted  in  cane,  180,000  acres."  The  testimony  before  the 
House  committee,  page  40,  shows  that  in  three  districts  alone  there  is 
a  cane  area  of  2,431  square  miles. 

Senator  Ijong.  From  what  are  you  reading? 

Mr.  Hatch.  The  testimony  taken  before  the  House  committee,  on 
page  40. 
Senator  Long.  ^Vllose  testimony  is  it? 
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Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hathaway. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  resort  to  any  estimates  or  guesses  in  this 
resipect.  The  returns  show  that  the  Philippine  Islands  have  already, 
under  their  crude  methods  of  procedure  in  the  past,  exported  228,000 
long  tons  a  year.  The  industry  is  now  at  a  low  ebb,  but  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  can  soon  get  back  to  what  they  have 
already  done  in  the  past.  What  will  follow  if  this  extreme  incen- 
tive is  granted  them  is,  first,  there  will  be  the  improved  mills  estab- 
lished. Now,  those  would  come  without  any  effort  at  all  on  the  part 
of  our  landowners  there.  Mill  men  and  machinery  men  would  seek 
the  opportunity  to  put  up  central  mills  in  the  cane  districts,  and 
instead  of  an  extraction  of  55  per  cent  of  the  sugar  in  cane,  they 
would  add  40  per  cent  to  their  extraction.  That  one  item  alone 
makes  a  very  large  addition  to  the  value  of  their  crop,  and  if  you 
allow  anything  for  increased  area,  or  anything  at  all  for  better  meth- 
ods of  agriculture,  you  will  very  soon  have  the  yield  up  to  half  a 
million  tons  without  any  very  great  difficulty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  AVhat  would  you  say  the  total  yield  of  Hawaii 
was? 

ilr.  Hatch.  Four  himdred  and  twenty  thousand  tons. 

Senator  Long.  For  how  long  a  time,  if  you  know,  has  Hawaii  had 
free  entry  into  the  United  States? 

Senator  Dubois.  Twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Hatch.  About  thirty  years.  That  evident  apparent  prospec- 
tive increase  in  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands  would  have  a 
very  marked  effect  upon  the  price  of  the  world's  sugar.  The  price 
of  sugar  fluctuates  very  much.  The  slightest  overproduction  makes 
the  price  drop.  It  seems  to  drop  with  a  threat  of  everproduction. 
Overproduction  in  the  world's  supply  would  soon  cause  the  price  to 
drop  to  a  point  w^here  profit  would  vanish  in  Hawaii.  That  is  the 
menace  which  is  impending  over  our  industry. 

Senator  Carmack.  Is  not  the  consumption  of  sugar  increasing  very 
largely  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  There  is  a  continued  increase  in  the  consumption  per 
capita. 

Senator  Carmack.  The  per  capita  consumption  is  increasing,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  so  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Consumption  in  the  United  States  is  increasing 
from  120,000  to  150,000  tons  annually;  I  think,  about  that. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Now,  to  answer  a  question  which  was  put  to  me  some 
lime  ago,  we  contend  that  there  is  this  very  obvious  reason  why  this 
extreme  concession  should  not  be  granted  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
namely,  because  they  occupv  a  different  status  than  Hawaii  and 
from  the  position  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry  on 
the  mainland.  Though  the  United  States  owns  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, it  is  treating  tne  people  as  wards  in  chancery;  they  are  not 
American  citizens.  They  have  an  entirely  independent  fiscal  system. 
As  long  as  they  enjoy  a  fiscal  system  of  their  own,  where  they  have 
Ihe  benefit  of  all  their  own  revenues  and  contribute  nothing  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  General  Government,  and,  more  than  that,  where 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  purchase  their  supplies  and  their  ma- 
chinery in  the  markets  of  the  world — paying  not  the  American  tariff, 
but  paying  only  their  own  tariff — we  contend  that  it  is  unreasowivVAe 
and  unfair  that  this  extreme  concession  should  be  made  to  t\\em.    It 
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Euts  them  not  on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  in  a  far 
etter  condition  than  the  rest  of  the  country  is  in. 

Now,  the  burden  which  Hawaii  bears,  Jrom  the  contribution  she 
makes  to  the  Federal  revenues  through  the  custom-house  and  the 
internal  revenue,  amounts  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  a  year. 
For  the  last  five  years  she  has  contributed  to  the  Treasurv  or  the 
United  States  $6,000,000,  which  is  $7.50  per  capita  for  tfie  entire 
population.  Tliis  is  an  enormous  amount  for  a  small  community  to 
pay. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  mean  over  and  above  what  she  has  received 
in  appropriations? 

Mr.  Hatch.  No.  I  say  she  has  contributed  that  amount;  she  has 
paid  back  into  the  Trea'sury  of  the  United  States  more  than  was 
assumed  by  the  United  States  when  annexation  took  place — ^the 
$4,000,000  debt — and  more  than  the  money  whidh  was  paid  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  losses  incurred  by  the  plague  probably  by  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  How  about  the  supplies  and  machinery  that 
Hawaii  purchases? 

Mr.  Hatch.  She  is  under  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United  States. 
If  she  goes  out  of  the  United  States  for  machinery,  she  has  to  pay  the 
American  duty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  did  they  buy  the 
machinery  ?     Did  thev  go  outside  of  the  United  States  ?  " 

Mr.  Hatch.  No  ;  they  do  not.  It  is  almost  all  now  bought  in  the 
United  States  or  made  in  Honolulu.  American  prices  are  paid  for  it. 
As  I  say,  this  extreme  concession  should  not  be  made  to  the  jPhilippine 
Islands.  We  do  not  contend  for  a  moment  that  some  concessions 
should  not  be  made  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  we  do  contend  that 
removing  the  duty  entirely,  bearing  in  mind  all  these  facts,  produces 
a  situation  which  subjects  Hawaii  to  unfair  competition. 

Senator  Cui.berson.  Have  you  ever  undertaken,  Mr.  Hatch,  to  esti- 
mate how  the  total  of  moneys  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  by  Hawaii  compare  with  the  total  of  benefits  it  has  received  by 
free  trade  in  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  Do  you  mean  making  the  Territory  responsible  for 
whatever  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii  were? 

Senator  Culberson.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  question  was  read. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  was  only  referring  to  the  time  since  annexa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hatch.  No,  hut  since  annexation  the  balance  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  Ihe  lorritorv  against  the  United  States. 

Senator  Dick.  Is  sugar  raising  more  profitable  now  than  before 
annexation? 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  is  less  profitable.  The  most  favorable  condition  of 
the  sugar  industry  was  the  condition  that  existed  before  annexation — 
the  conditions  which  would  be  given  to  the  Philippine  Islands  by  this 
bill.  There  are  many  restrictions  which  have  resulted  since  annexa- 
tion which  did  not  prevail  before.  We  anticipated  some  reduction  in 
the  income  to  follow  annexation,  but  to  offset  that  we  expected  there 
non)d  be^eiiter  stability  of  prices  and  values,  and  that  stability  has 
Jjot  resulted. 
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Senator  Dick.  What  are  some  of  the  greater  advantages  that  do 
not  obtain  now  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  We  enjoyed  tjie  expenditure  of  our  own  revenue.  We 
lost  one-third  of  our  total  revenues  with  annexation,  that  is  being 
now  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  which  has  embarrassed  our 
local  government  very  much.    Our  expenses  have  not  decreased. 

Senator  Dick.  I  do  not  think  you  have  quite  answered  my  question. 
There  is  some  difference,  I  presume,  as  to  labor  conditions  also. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Yes;  we  had  a  much  freer  hand  in  regard  to  labor 
conditions.  We  could  assist  immigration  if  it  became  necessary  to 
do  so — that  is,  the  State  could.  We  could  at  leasfkeep  up  our  supply 
of  labor.  There  have  been  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  carrying 
trade  which  have  caused  some  loss  to  the  Territory,  confining  the 
carrying  trade  to  American  bottoms,  but  that  is  rather  a  minor 
matter. 

Senator  Culberson.  The  question  I  was  about  to  propound  is  this : 
It  is  frequently  stated  that  since  annexation  the  admission  of  sugar 
from  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  free  of  dutv  not  having  lowered 
the  price  to  the  consumer  here,  the  probable  efrect  of  that  upon  the 
American  people  was  to  take  the  duties  which  sugar  would  otherwise 
have  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  from  the  Treasury. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Senator  Carmack.  Since  annexation. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  said  since  annexation. 

Mr.  Hatch.  No  account  can  be  taken  between  one  section  of  the 
country  and  the  remainder  of  it  in  respect  to  protected  industries. 
For  instance,  would  you  undertake  to  enter  into  a  calculation  of  how 
much  money  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  receives  on  account  of  the 
protection  to  steel?  She  sells  our  output  throughout  the  Union. 
This  is  no  different  from  what  you  refer  to  in  regard  to  Hawaii.  We 
sell  our  product  throughout  the  United  States;  we  are  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  you  had  free  trade  in  sugar  with 
the  United  States  long  before  you  were  annexed. 

Senator  Carmack.  Ix)ng  before  annexation. 

Mr.  Hatch.  That  is  very  true. 

Senator  Culberson.  Of  course,  that  is  common  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  it  did  not  make  a  sudden  change. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  you  wanted  annexation,  fearing  the  recip- 
rocal arrangements  regarciing  sugar  might  not  last. 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  became  very  apparent  that  the  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment would  not  last.  We  were  notified  very  definitely  that  the  treaty 
would  not  longer  receive  support  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unfair 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  that  treaty  was  negotiated  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  to 
obtain  control  there  and  to  prevent  the  islands  from  drifting  under 
the  influence  of  emy  other  country.  Now,  that  is  just  exactly  the 
situation  that  this  bill  would  put  the  Philippine  Islands  in,  only  on 
a  vastly  larger  scale  than  was  the  case  with  regard  to  Hawaii. 

Senator  Culberson.  Pursuing  my  inquiry  a  moment  further,  your 
proposition,  then,  is  that  Hawaii,  being  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States,  ought  to  be  protected  by  a  duty  on  sugar  against  the  Philip- 
pines because  the  Philippine  Islands  hold  a  qualified  relat'ions\\\p  to 
the  United  States  rather  than  its  being  an  integral  part  of  it*^. 
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Mr.  Hatch.  Yes;  as  a  matter  of  common  fairness  we  should  not 
be  exposed  to  competition  from  those  islands  unless  they  bear  an 
equivalent  portion  of  the  burdens  of  the  Government 

The  Chairman,  ilr.  Hatch,  you  spoke  of  the  labor,  being  cut  off 
from  Chinese  labor,  as  you  were  before  annexation,  and  the  difficulty 
in  getting  cheap  labor,  and  the  labor  for  the  plantations  was  cheaper 
than  otherwise.  You  also  spoke  of  the  great  abundance  of  cheap 
labor  in  the  Philippines  as  one  of  the  menaces.  Why  do  you  not 
draw  labor  from  the  Philippines  to  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  We  have  sought  labor  from  almost  every  available 
labor  market.     I  have  never  heard  the  Philippines  suggested  before. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  if  there  is  a  large  bcxiy  of  available 
cheap  labor  in  the  Philippine  Islands — available  for  the  cultivation 
of  sugar — and  which  could  raise  these  enormous  crops,  if  this  bill 
was  passed,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  you  could  get  a  portion  of  it 
for  Hawaii  now  that  the  wages  are  much  higher. 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  available  for  Hawaii 
when  it  might  be  available  at  home.  I  think  the  testimony  shows 
that  difficulty  is  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  inducing  laborers 
to  go  from  one  island  to  another. 

Senator  Carmack.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  labor  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  Well,  they  seem  to  perform  labor  enough  to  produce 
very  large  results.  They  have  already  exported  228  tons  of  sugar 
under  the  primitive  conditions  that  existed  in  the  past. 

Senator  Carmack.  The  annual  increase  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  would  almost  consume  the  total  exports  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  sugar,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hatch.  Yes.  I  think  you  would  have  to  allow  that  there  is  a 
constant  increase  of  production  in  all  other  portions  of  the  country, 
which  offsets  that. 

Hawaii  was  finally  annexed  to  the  United  States  because  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  vital  necessity  that  the  United  States  should  have 
the  islands.  The  dutj^  of  the  hour  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  Philip- 
pines; there  is  at  least  some  reason  to  consider  the  prosperity  of 
Hawaii.  -I  am  sure  that  the  prosperity  of  Hawaii  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  Congrass,  and  that  Hawaii's  interests  will  receive 
fair  consideration  in  considering  this  matter.  I  wish  also  to  j)oint 
out  that  w^e  are  having  a  struggle  to  maintain  Hawaii  on  strictly 
American  lines.  If  our  great  industry  is  menaced,  or  is  materially 
crippled,  it  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  maintain  the  standard  for 
Hawaii  which  we  have  set  for  ourselves.  I  submit  that  every  reason- 
able result  could  be  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Philippines 
by  a  concession  less  than  this  bill  gives  in  the  tariff;  that  a  concession 
o5f  50  per  cent  of  the  tariff  would  probably  furnish  all  the  protection 
and  incentive  necessary  to  improve  conditions  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  would  not  so  seriously  menace  the  sugar  industry  in 
Hawaii  and  on  the  mainland. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  12  o'clock  having  arrived,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  adjourn.  Governor  Wright,  whose  presence  has  been 
requested  by  Mr.  Stone  and  some  others  of  the  committee,  will  be 
available  for  us  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  ask  him  to  come  to-morrow 
at  ha]f  past  10.    The  representatives  of  the  tobacco  interests  desire 
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to  be  heard  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  and  the  Continental  Sugar 
Company'  desires  to  be  heard  on  Tuesday. 

Senator  Dubois.  ^Vlien  we  can  hear  Mr.  Welborn. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Secretary  of  War  desires  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  I  know  the  committee  wants  to  hear  Mr. 
Welborn.  If  the  committee  will  leave  it  to  the  chairman,  I  will 
arrange  the  hearings  as  well  as  I  can. 

Senator  Culberson.  Mr.  Knapp  is  here  and  would  like  five  or  ten 
minutes  to  talk  about  the  rice  situation. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  is  willing  to  remain  for  ten 
minutes  we  can  hear  Mr.  Knapp.  ^ 

Senator  Brandegee.  We  have  authority  to  sit  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Culberson.  Mr.  Knapp  informed  me  this  morning  that 
he  would  probably  get  through  in  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Knapp  now  if  the 
committee  desires  to  remain. 

STATEMENT  OF  S.  A.  KNAPP,  OF  LAKE  CHAELES,  LOUISIANA, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  EICE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEEICA,  AND 
EEPEE8ENTIN0  ALL  THE  EICE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
position  of  the  rice  people  is  this:  That  the  rice  industry  in  the  United 
States  is,  in  some  States,  comparatively  a  very  new  industry.  The 
census  reports  onlv  a  little  over  8,000  acres  produced  in  1899  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  't'our  years  later  the  State  of  Texas  had  230,000 
acres  in  rice.  Sixteen  years  ago  there  was  not  a  rice  mill  west  of 
New  Orleans.  To-day  there  are  about  60  rice  mills;  and  there  have 
been  very  large  investments  of  capital  in  rice  production,  represented 
in  mills,  which  cost,  on  an  average,  $100,000.  including  warehouses, 
and  in  canal  plants,  because  all  commercial  rice  is  irrigated.  In 
the  Southern  States  there  is  no  commercial  rice,  caHed  "  Upland 
rice.''  This  is  grown  in  the  Tropics,  where  thej'  have  seven  or  eight 
showers  a  day,  and  the  rice  is  irrigated  there  naturally  in  many 
places.  But  in  the  United  States,  tor  obvious  reasons,  there  is  no 
commercial  rice  produced  except  it  is  irrigated,  and  these  irrigating 
plants  are  very  expensive.  Mainly  the  pumping  is  from  the  streams 
and  into  large  surtace  canals,  from  which  the  water  is  drawn.  Many 
of  those  rice  plants,  or  a  number  of  them,  represent  a  million  of  dol- 
lars or  more  of  investment. 

After  full  consideration  the  rice  producers  took  this  position: 
That  if  the  Filipinos  are  regarded  as  full  American  citizens,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  all  privileges  of  Americans,  we  are  willing  that 
they  should  have  them,  provided  they  also  take  the  burdens — that  is, 
if  thev  are  in  a  position  so  that  the  Din^ley  bill  can  be  applied  to 
the  Filipinos  we  make  no  objection  to  their  cheap  labor  and  to  their 
cheap  transportation.  The  transportation  of  rice  from  Manila  to 
Xew  York  is  12  cents  less  per  hunared  pounds  than  from  the  interior 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  rfew  York.  It  is  40  cents  a  hundred — that 
is,  on  commercial  rice.  Well,  we  waive  all  those  questions,  be\\eV\i\g 
RPi— 063f 6 
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that  if  it  is  decided  that  the  Philippine.s  are  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
part  of  the  United  States  we  should  accept  it  and  meet  the  situation 
accordingly  as  we  would  with  any  other  portion  of  the  country,  but 
we  can  not  see  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  sell  under  one  tariff 
on  the  highest  market  in  the  world  because  it  is  protected  and  buy 
under  a  tariff  practically  to  suit  themselves.  The  Philippine  bill 
passed  last  year  nuide  rates  somewhat  higher  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay,  and  advancing  rates  on  three  grades  for  a  series 
of  years,  yet  a  little  clause  at  the  close  states  that  the  old  rates  of  50 
cents  per  hundred  kilos  (224  pounds)  on  husked  rice  may  be  continued 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  Therefore,  they 
have  a  tariff,  there  established,  which  is  regulated  by  the  Philippine 
Commission.  That  would  be  almost  exactly  22  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milled  rice. 

I  differ  with  the  gentleman  in  making  any  objection  to  the  word 
"  manufactured,"  because  manufactured  means  simply  to  manipulate. 
We  say  manufactured  flour.  Commercial  rice,  strictly  speaking,  is 
manufactured.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  phraseology^  of  the 
House  amendment  nor  had  the  member  who  offered  it.  The  phrase- 
ology was  in  the  original  bill.  It  is  a  product  like  oats  with  a  null  on 
it.     The  hull  is  taken  off  and  the  bran  and  polish  removed. 

Senator  Long.  It  is  taken  off  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir :  it  is  taken  off  in  the  mill.  The  grading  is  a 
question  of  milling,  not  of  production,  because  rice  sells  largeh'  by  the 
eye;  it  is  »  matter  of  fashion.  If  the  kernel  is  not  broken  when  it 
goes  through  the  mill  it  is  high-grade  rice  or  •*  head  rice,"  and  will 
sell  at  about  5  cents  a  pound  at  the  present  time.  Sometimes  it  is 
above  that  and  sometimes  below,  but  tnat  is  a  sort  of  average.  If  it 
happens  to  break,  though  of  identicallv  the  same  nutritive  value, 
though  out  of  the  same  sack  or  barrel  yielding  high-grade  rice,  it  falls 
to  about  3  cents,  or  a  little  above  or  a  little  below  that.  But  if  it 
breaks  a  little  more  it  falls  still  lower,  and  if  it  should  happen  to 
crumble  so  that  it  passes  through  a  No.  12  sieve  it  is  worth  aoout  If 
cents,  or  less  than  that  known  as  brewers'  rice,  although  it  may  have 
the  same  nutritive  value,  chemically  speaking,  as  the  whole  rice  or 
heiid  rice. 

I  will  say  here  that  the  Insular  Bureau  in  explaining  rice  made  a 
mistake.  TThey  report  that  the  Philippine  Islands  produce  about 
800,000,000  pounds  of  rice ;  this  is  all  milled  rice,  rice  with  the  hull 
off.  They  arrived  at  this  result,  as  stated  to  me,  by  taking  the  whole 
product  of  field  or  paddy  rice  and  dividing  by  two.  Well,  it  is  not 
known  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  the  shrinkage  is  one-half.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  very  much  less  than  one-quarter,  so  we  allow  one- 
quarter  as  a  maximum  for  the  loss  in  removing  the  hull.  Upon  this 
basis  their  annual  product  would  be  1,200,000.000  pounds,  or  more 
than  twice  the  production  of  the  United  States.  That  amount  could 
be  exported  to  the  United  States  and  sold  on  our  market  and  they 
could  turn  around  and  buy  at  Rangoon  and  Sangon  at  1^  cents  per 
pound,  bring  their  rices  into  the  Philippines  and  sell  them  for  l.S 
cents  per  pound — these  are  actual  figures  there — at  a  small  profit, 
because  the  freight  is  very  little  running  across  from  the  continent  in 
sailing  vessels  and  light  coast  steamers  and  carried  as  ballast.  There- 
fore this  bill  could  not  help  the  Filipino  1  centavo,  because  the 
price  on  his  rice  would  be  regulated  by  the  rice  that  is  sold  there. 
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They  are  quite  large  importers  at  the  present  time.     They  import 
nearl3'  as  much  as  the  American  production. 
Senator  Long.   Do  they  export  any  ? 

Mr.  KxAPP.   They  have  not  because  of  our  tariff;   they  might  ex- 
Fjort  to  this  country,  as  Americans;  they  could  not  export  to  the  Con-- 
tinent  and  meet  the  low  price  of  rice. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  staj^le  food  in  the  Philippines? 

ilr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  tliev  consume  their  own  crop  largely  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir;  and  more;  and  I  apprehend  they  would 
consume  still  more  rice  under  better  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  understand  that  they  would  become  export- 
ers of  rice  ? 

ilr.  KxAPP.  Unquestionably,  they  would;  not  the  people,  because 
it  would  be  no  benefit  to  the  producer.  The  producer  over  there 
would  get  about  the  same  price  that  he  does  now,  because  he  would 
be  governed  by  the  cost  of  importing  rice  from  Asia.  The  speculator, 
or  the  American,  would  go  there  to  get  rice. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand  that  the  danger  you  apprehend  is 
ihatthey  will  sell  the  Philippine-grown  rice  in  the  United  States  and 
supply  their  own  people  with  imported  rice,  the  rate,  or  duty,  being 
lower  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Precisely;  that  is  exactly  what  Japan  has  been  doing 
for  ye^irs.  They  sell  very  high-grade  rice  or  good-milling  rice  to  the 
United  States,  even  paying  the  duty,  and  yet  last  year  Japan  was  the 
largest  importers  oi  rice  in  the  world,  yet  every  year  they  send  us 
considerable  rice.  Xow,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  would  take  place 
in  the  Philippine  trade.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  it.  I 
want  to  correct  one  other  point,  and  that  is  this:  The  gentleman 
quoted  my  article.  "  I  have  made  a  study  for  twenty  years  of  trop- 
ical conditions  and  of  agricultural  tropical  products,  visiting  the 
Philippines  twice,  and  several  times  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
gentleman  quotes  me,  but  if  he  had  understood  it,  he  would  never 
have  made  the  statement  he  did.  I  will  make  an  explanation  of  the 
article.  They  only  take  care  of  about  2i  acres  per  capita,  because  in 
all  these  oriental  countries  rice  is  sown  just  like  cabbages  here  and 
taken  up  and  set  out  by  hand.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  adopt  the  American  method  of  sowing  and  harvesting 
rice  just  as  we  ao  wheat — that  is,  the  way  we  do  it  on  our  coast. 

Senator  I^ong.  How  do  you  harvest  it  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  harvest  it  with  a  twin  binder. 

Senator  I»NG.  Just  like  wheat? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Exactlv  like  wheat. 

Senator  Carmack.  Vou  broadcast  your  rice? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  you  water  it  afterwards? 

Mr.  Knapp.   Yes,  sir ;  that  is  much  more  expensive. 

Senator  Ix>ng.  Then,  after  you  cut  it,  do  you  thrash  it  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  then  send  it  to  the  mill  for  taking  off  the  hull  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir.     Now,  on  account  of  our  newness  in  the  rice 
business,  our  people  do  not  know  how  to  ^et  a  large  crop.    TVver^  ate. 
methods  of  prqperJj  tillering  rice;  that  is,  securing  more  stem?,  aivd 
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heads  from  one  kernel.  We  have  made  some  great  mistakes.  I  have 
a  man  now  in  the  field  trying  to  teach  our  people  how  to  handle  that 
so  that  we  will  get  a  great  deal  more  rice  per  acre.  Then  they  bor- 
rowed money  at  very  high  rates  of  interest.  In  other  words,  we  take 
this  position :  Give  us  a  chance  to  get  on  a  better  basis,  and  I  believe 
we  can  meet  the  competition  of  the  world. 

The  CHAiiniAN.  Suppose  the  duty  put  on  all  rice  coming  into  the 
Philippines  was  equal  to  the  Dinglev  rate? 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  should  have  no  objection  then. 

Senator  Long.  You  would  not  object  to  this  bill  in  its  present  form, 
even  with  a  provision  of  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Well.  25  per  cent  would  be  insufficient,  because  our 
rate  on  hulled  rice  is  $1.25  and  their  rate  is  22  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Senator  Long.  You  want  the  same  rate  there  as  we  have  here? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Now,  to  be  fair — ^tmd  there  is  no  strength  in  unfair- 
ness— I  do  not  see  how  those  poor  people  could  stand  our  rate.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  not  ffoing  to  benefit  the  producer,  whv  not  lay  a  differ- 
ential, being  the  difference  between  their  tariff  and  our  tariff,  on  all 
rice  coming  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  until  they  pro- 
duce enough  for  home  consumption,  and  then,  when  they  do,  let  us 
take  the  consequences  and  meet  them  as  Americans;  but  imtil  they 
can  take  the  whole  law — its  burdens  as  well  as  its  benefits — then  let 
them  take  it  with  justice  to  the  American  people.     That  is  all  I  ask. 

The  Chair^fan.  Will  you  put  into  form  that  amendment  you  sug- 
gest about  the  differential  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  suggest  the  following : 

Amend  line  4,  page  2,  by  inserting  the  word  "  and  "  after  "  sugar/' 
and  by  striking  out  the  w^ords  '*  and  rice  ''  after  "  tobacco.-' 

Amend  line  (>,  page  2,  by  inserting,  after  the  word  **  aforesaid," 
the  following : 

That  upon  all  rice,  milled,  unniilled,  and  the  products  thereof,  wholly  the 
growth  and  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  coming  into  the  United  States, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  there  shall  he  levied,  col- 
lecte<l,  and  paid  the  same  rates  of  dut>-  levied  and  paid  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Dingley  Act,  less  the  duty  imi>osed  under  the  authority  of  the  act  ap- 
proved March  3,  19()r>,  entitled  **An  act  to  revise  and  amend  the  tariff  laws  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  upon  rice  of  the  same  grade 
going  into  the  Philippine  Islands  from  foreign  countries. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Has  our  export  of  rice  increased  at  all  since 
the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Only  when  we  had  a  great  decline  in  prices  and  for 
reasons  too  long  to  explain.  We  did  have  such  a  decline,  and  it  went 
way  below  its  normal  condition.  Cuba  does  not  help  us  at  all  in  rice, 
as  a  rule,  or  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Senator  Dk  k.  Does  not  the  same  condition  obtain  with  reference 
to  sugar  that  you  have  explained  with  reference  to  rice? 

Mr.  Knapp.  In  a  general  sense  it  does.  I  am  not  representinff 
sugar,  though  I  have  been  identified  with  sugar  for  many  years,  fi 
would  be  true,  but  not  so  entirely  true  as  to  sugar,  and  for  this  reason 
rice  is  the  only  product  that  is  made  without  a  wage  system  in  the 
world — I  mean  agricultural  products.  For  sugar  there  is  a  wage, 
because  it  is  largelv  manufactured.  In  rice,  both  in  British  India 
and  in  the  Philippines,  it  is  largely  produced  by  the  family.    They 
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do  not  know  anything  about  a  wage.    To  illustrate,  in  the  largest 
exerting  countries  in  the  world — that  is,  Bengal  and  Burma 

benator  Carmack.  They  are  exporters  of  rice? 

ilr.  Knapp.  Exporters  of  rice;  yes,  sir — it  is- made  in  this  wav: 
There  may  be  25  or  30  in  a  family.  "  We  call  it  a  tribe  almost,  and  the 
family  farms  the  rice  lands.  They  pay  no  money  for  anything;  the 
tax  is  paid  in  rice;  the  doctor,  the  carpenter,  and  the  blacksmith. 
Those  tnose  are  the  four  payments.  They  are  all  paid  in  rice.  Then 
they  divide  the  product,  taking  out  what  they  need  for  the  support 
of  each  family  until  the  next  crop,  and  that  is  divided  according  to 
a  rule  that  they  have,  each  taking  enough  for  support.  Now,  what- 
ever is  left  they  simply  dump  onto  the  market.  There  was  never 
any  wage  to  determine  whether  they  made  or  lost.  Men  have  stated 
to  me,  '•  Is  that  not  very  remarkable?  "  I  say  no;  we  have  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  hen's  eggs  in  the  United  States;  whether  they 
are  5  cents  or  40  cents  a  dozen.  They  are  raised  by  the  family,  and 
the  hens  are  fed  with  the  crumbs  from  the  house.  There  is  not  one 
man  in  It  dozen  who  knows  what  a  dozen  eggs  cost  to  produce,  and 
they  dump  them  onto  the  market  at  whatever  price  they  may  bring. 

Consequently,  if  Asiatic  countries  had  a  large  product,  with  free 
trade,  it  would  be  dumped  on  our  market  at  ruinously  low  prices. 
Singularly  climatic  conditions  are  quite  similar  in  all  of  the  large 
rice-producing  countries.  In  1904  we  had  a  superb  year  in  the 
United  States.  They  had  also  a  superb  year  for  ric-e  in  Burmah. 
Thev  had  2,600,000  tons  of  surplusage,  which  they  threw  onto  the 
market  at  any  price,  sending  it  in  ballast  to  Germany  largely,  and  the 
Germans  polished  it  up  a  little  and  shipped  it  to  tlie  United  States. 
Xow,  in  such  excellent  years  they  coula,  under  free  trade,  simply 
niin  our  rice  farmers;  then  for  four  or  five  years  pretty  good  prices 
would  prevail,  and  so  we  should  go,  jumping  up  and  down.  The 
protection  is  largely  an  equalizer  in  the  case  of  rice.  I  say  rice  is 
more  justly  entitled  to  this  protection  than  any  other  product  of  the 
farm  that  can  be  named  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Long.  What  is  the  duty  on  rice  coming  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  On  rice  from  the  field,  paddy,  as  we  call  it,  75  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  On  husk  rice,  $1.25;  on  polished  rice,  ready 
for  the  market,  commercial  rice,  $2.  Those  figures  exactly  corre- 
spond, so  that  it  is  a  system  of  complete  tariff,  except  that  on  the  $2 
it  is  a  trifle  higher  than  on  the  $1.25,  giving  our  millers  about  10  or 
15  cents  profit  for  bringing  it  in  and  passing  it  through  their  mills. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  were  the  last 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.*^  Knapp.  I  can  tell  you  what  they  usually  are.  Recently  the 
importations,  while  they  look  large,  did  not  amount  to  much  essen- 
tially. In  tiie  first  place,  about  ()0,000,000  pounds  of  brewers'  rice, 
which  is  classed  as  rice — that  occurs  because  we  can  not  produce 
enough  in  the  country  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  brewers — <!omes  in 
at  a  very  low  rate,  and  the  freight  from  Bremen  to  Chicago  on 
50.000,000  pounds  purchased  by  Anheuser-Busch  last  year  was  32 
cents,  laid  down  in  Chicago,  per  hundred.  Now,  the  balance  of  rice 
imported  generally  runs  about  36,000,000  pounds  of  very  high  grade 
from  Japan;  part  of  it  is  seed  rice;  part  of  it  is  of  a  high  i\\\v\V\l\. 
Evenr  nationality  likes  their  own  rice  lyest  The  Chinese  w\\\  wot 
eat  Japaoes^  rJce,  and  the  Japanese  will  not  eat  Chinese  rice  m  lYvei 
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United  States.  Tlie  Chinese  of  the  coast  also  have  about  36,000,000 
to  40,000,000  pounds.  They  want  their  Chinese  rice.  In  their  case 
it  is  because  rice  is  milled  and  the  polish  is  allowed  to  remain. 
The  polish  contains  about  15.16  of  the  flavor;  on  all  oriental  rice 
the  polish  is  allowed  to  remain.  It  is  a  most  nutritive  and  highly 
flavored  material,  but  we  in  the  United  States  prefer  good  looks  to 
nutrition  and  flavor.  So  the  Chinese  want  their  own  rice.  I  have 
tried  to  import  something  that  would  help  them,  so  we  could  get  the 
whole  trade.  So,  also,  the  Japanese  want  their  own  rice;  the  Ital- 
ians want  the  rices  of  Italy,  and  they  import  a  little,  and  the  Span- 
iards import  a  little.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the  duties 
are  or  what  you  do,  they  are  going  to  import  a  certain  amount.  So 
far  as  commercial  rice  in  the  United  States  is  concerned,  Americans 
practically  have  the  whole  home  trade,  and  the  consumption  is  in- 
creasing. 

Senator  IjOng.  You  think  the  Filipinos  might  send  their  rice  here 
and  gGt  the  rice  they  consume  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  KxAPP.  I  think  they  would  do  it.  I  know  some  sharf>  Ameri- 
cans would  do  it. 

Senator  Loxc;.  Thev  have  no  special  predisposition  to  their  rice, 
then? 

Mr.  KxAPP.  The  flavor  of  rice  is  largely  a  matter  of  milling,  and 
this  is  the  same  on  the  Asiatic  Continent  as  in  the  Philippines.  They 
can  supply  any  shortage  so  easily  from  the  continent  and  are  im- 
porting large  amounts:  they  have  become  accustomed  to  it  and  do  not 
appear  to  be  particular  about  the  origin. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  imported  Chinese  rice  to  the  Philippines 
at  the  time  of  the  famine. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  the  Filipino  gets  his  rice  at  about  $1.80  to  $2 
retail  per  hundred  pounds  from  China. 

Senator  I»ng.  Up  to  date  has  there  any  Filipino  rice  come  to  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Never,  because  the  tariff  has  been  so  high  they  could 
not  bring  it  here. 

Senator  T)rm)is.  The  Filipino  is  like  the  other  Americans — he  will 
eat  any  kind  of  rice. 

Mr.  KxAPP.  They  do  not  mind  about  its  being  red.    If  it  is  red,  we 
call  it  very  low  grade.    It  is  as  just  as  sweet:  red  rice  is  a  good  rice, 
and  like  our  low-grade  bulls  on  the  plains  they  get  all  the  calves — 
it  very  soon  covers  the  whole  rice  field. 
Senator  Dick.  Do  we  export  any  rice? 

Mr.  KxAPP.  We  did  the  year  before  when  we  had  a  surplus  crop. 
Our  peoi)le  in  100")  had  a  little  more  rice  than  we  could  sell  readily, 
and  It  was  brought  in  and  stored.  Then  we  had  an  enormous  10O4 
crop  and  a  very  large  1005  crop.  That  gave  our  market  alwut 
1,000,000  barrels,  or  100.000,000  pounds  of  rice,  which  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  some  price,  and  our  people,  the  millers  and  larger  holders 
of  rice.  sim])ly  sacrificed  it  on  the  market. 
Senator  Dick.  Where  did  it  go? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Some  of  it  went  to  France  and  Holland,  and  some  to 
Germanv,  though  not  much.     Quite  a  little  went  to  Cuba.     Cuba 
wants  about   inO.OOO.OOO  to  200.000,000  pounds  of  rice.     They  are 
/nrjjre  rice  eaters  there. 
Senator  Dick.  Why  don't  we  get  that  market^. 
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Mr.  Knapp.  Because  their  duties  are  so  low  that  we  can  not  get  in 
(here.  The  freight  is  nearly  the  same  from  the  United  States  as  it  is 
from  Germany.  Consequently  the  foreign  markets  get  it — that  is,  the 
Asiatic  rice  gets  the  market. 

Senator  Dick.  We  have  the  reciprocity  arrangement  with  Cuba, 
have  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir;  but  their  duty  is  very  low,  and  the  40  per 
cent  diflFerential  allowed  us  amounts  to  very  little.  Now,  it  was 
said  here  that  the  rice  people  tried  to  get  them  to  raise  the  duty  so 
that  the  reciprocity  advantage  of  40  per  cent  lower  than  other  na- 
tions— 40  per  cent  of  their  very  low  tariff — amounting  to  about 
18  cents  per  hundred  in  our  favor,  would  let  us  in.  That  was 
simply  a  matter  of  general  talk ;  it  is  not  true  that  the  Rice  Associa- 
tion of  America  attempted  any  such  thing,  and  it  is  not  true  that  as 
president  I  ever  favored  any  such  thing.  I  believed  that  it  was 
illogical  to  attempt  to  raise  the  food  values  for  any  people,  and  I 
have  never  asked  any  special  privileges  along  those  lines.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  if  a  reciprocity  treaty  is  made  with  Cuba  in  the  future, 
that  it  should  be  made  so  that  we  could  get  a  little  of  the  reciprocity 
as  well  as  they  getting  all  of  it.  But  that  is  a  matter  for  the  future. 
1  know  I  have  detained  you  longer  than  I  intended,  gentlemen,  p,nd 
I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Knapp. 

At  12.30  o'clock  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Fridav, 
January  20,  at  10.30  o'clock. 


COMMIITEE   OX    THE    PlIILirPIXES, 

United  States  Senate, 

January  26,  1V06. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman).  Burrows,  Long,  Culberson, 
Stone,  Dubois,  and  Branclegee. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  LUKE  WRIGHT. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Governor  Wright,  the  committee  has  asked  you  to  be  kind  enough 
to  come  here  l>ecause  they  have  before  them  House  bill  No.  3,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Philippine  tariff,  with  which  you  are  no  doubt  familiar. 
The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  anything  that  you  liave  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  purposes  of  that  bill. 

General  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  is  obvious,  is  to  reduce  the  tariff  duties 
which  obtain  in  the  United  States  in  what  is  known  as  the  **  Dingley 
tariff  act  "  on  sugar  and  tobacco.  That  is,  at  least,  its  main  purpose. 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  vital  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tobacco,  although  it 
^ould  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  raising 
tobacco.  The  tobacco  industry  of  the  island,  in  so  far  as  tobacco  ih 
produced  for  sale,  is  confined  to  two  provinces — the  two  (extreme 
northern  provinces  of  the  island  of  Luzon — Cagayan  and  Isabels "^ 
that  is,  those  two  provinces  are  practically  all  in  what  is  kuoww  ws 
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the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan.  The  amount  of  tobacco 
raised  there  is  very  considerable,  but  not  much  more  than  enough  to 
furnish  a  supply  for  home  consumption. 

The  Filipinos  generally  are  great  users  of  tobacco;  thev  smoke 
almost  constantly.  There  is  a  comparatively  small  export  from  the 
Philippines  of  cigars  which  find  a  market  in  the  continental  countries 
of  Europe.  The  principal  value  of  reducing  duties  on  Philippine 
tobacco  coming  to  the  United  States,  I  think,  would  be  to  enable  the 
producer  to  get  a  better  price  for  what  he  raises — for  as  matters 
stand  now  the  tobacco  manufacturers  in  the  Philippines  practically 
dictate  the  price  to  the  producer — by  giving  the  latter  another  mar- 
ket. T  think  he  would  be  in  a  very  much  better  position.  They  are 
complaining  very  much.  The  tobacco  fanners  were  in  Manila  a  short 
time  before  I  left.  There  was  a  deputation  from  both  those  prov- 
inces complaining  very  bitterly  that  the  tobacco  manufacturers  had 
formed  a  combination  to  put  down  the  price  of  raw  tobacco — leaf 
tobacco — to  a  point  where  it  did  not  pay,  and  they  have  the  idea 
that  the  government  should  look  after  them  in  every  direction. 
They  wanted  the  aid  of  a  loan  from  the  government  to  enable  them 
to  hold  their  tobacco  and  break  the  corner. 

Senator  Dibois.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  producer^ 
are  all  Filipinos  and  the  manufacturers  Spaniards? 

General  Wright.  The  producers  are  all  Filipinos,  j'es;  but  the 
manufactureis  are  not  all  Spaniards  by  any  means.  There  are  some 
Spaniards  and  some  Germans. 

Senator  Di^eois.  Are  there  any  Filipinos? 

General  Wright.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Filipinos;  yes,  sir. 
In  fact,  I  suppose — though  I  do  not  speak  for  certainty;  perhaps 
Mr.  De  la  Rama  could  inform  me  on  that  point — I  suppose  there  is 
no  tobacco  factory  in  Manila  that  is  not  partially  ow^ned  by  Filipinos. 

Mr.  De  la  Rama.  It  is  all  owned  bv  the  Filipinos. 
•    General  Wright.  There  are  some  Chinamen  also  engaged  in  a  small 
way  in  making  cigarettes,  I  believe. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  tobacco  fac- 
tories, the  cigar  factories,  were  owned  by  Fili])inos? 

General  Wright.  Very  largely ;   yes,  sir.     Some  of  them 

Sneatoi*  Six>ne.  I  ask  you  for  the  reason  that  I  have  been  informed 
that  they  were  owned — a  gi-eater  part  of  them;  in  fact,  almost  alto- 
gether— by  Spaniards  living  in  Spain. 

(leneral  Wrkjht.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  greiit  mistake.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  proportion  of  the  tobacco-manufacturing  intert^sts  are  held 
by  foreigners.  I  should  say  that  a  majority  though  is  held  by  Fili- 
pinos. There  are  quite  a  number  of  tlu»si»  so-called  foreigners  who 
were  born  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  whosi*  ancestors  have  been 
there  for  quite  a  number  of  generations. 

Senator  S'n)XE.  What  I  refer  to  ai-e  the  Spanish  people  who  are 
living  in  Spain. 

General  WRUiHT.  I  do  not  know  of  any  concern  that  could  be  said 
lo  be  owned  l)v  peninsuhir  Spaniards — nonresidents  of  the  Philip- 
piiies — unless  it  were  the  Tabacalera.  The  local  head  of  that  insti- 
tution in  the  islands  is  a  Fili])ino.  He  is  what  they  call  in  local 
parlance  a  "  mestizo,"  who  as  part  Spanish  and  part  native.  He  is  a 
very  iiitelligont  and  pleasant  gentleman.  He  was  born  in  the  Philip- 
pjn'r  Isliuids  and  probnbW  his  father  before  Vvuw.    But  the  Germinal, 
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which  is  a  very  large  tobacco  factory  there,  is  entirely  owned  by  the 
Filipinos,  and  there  are  a  number  of  others  that  are  owned  by  thenL 
What  is  the  company  of  which  Seiior  Barretto  is  the  manager? 

Ik.  De  la  Rama.  La  Insular. 

General  Wright.  Barretto  is  a  Filipino.  He  was  born -in  the 
Philippines,  and  is  a  man  of  mixed  blood.  He  is  the  principal 
owner  of  that  concern. 

The  Chair3iax.  Is  the  tobacco  that  they  grow  filler  tobacco  prin- 
cipally, or  wrapper  tobacco  ? 

General  Wright.  It  is  filler  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  Sumatra  leaf  for  tobacco? 

General  Wright.  I  do  not  think  so,  to  any  extent.  The  Philip- 
pine duty  on  it  is  pretty  high. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  grow  much  wrapper  tobacco,  do  they? 

General  Wright.  Not  comparatively  speaking.  It  is  very  dife- 
cult,  as  I  said,  to  find  it.  I  know  one  of  the  large  factories  there 
asked  us  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  were  threaten- 
ing to  move  to  Hongkong  their  entire  factory  for  the  reason  that 
they  could  get  the  wrapper  there  so  much  cheaper. 

the  Chairman.  Do  they  attempt  to  grow  Sumatra  leaf  in  the 
Philippines  ? 

General  Wright.  There  have  been  one  or  two  experiments. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Sumatra  leaf  does  not  flourish  there, 
doe&it? 

General  Wright.  It  has  not.  I  do  not  know  what  would  happen, 
but  I  doubt  very  much  w^hether  you  would  do  much  with  the  Sumatra 
leaf;  certainly  not  until  you  get  a  very  much  more  intelligent  class  of 
labor — very  much  better  than  they  now  have. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law 
that  they  would  import  our  wrapper  tobacco? 

General  Wright.  I  rather  think  they  would.  I  have  been  told  by 
J=everal  of  the  factory  chiefs  there,  in  talking  to  them,  that  if  they 
could  do  it,  they  would  be  glad  to  have  the  Connecticut  wrapper:  it 
would  answer  their  purpose  admirably.  I  am  inclined  to  thnik  that 
that  would  be  one  of  the  effects  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Bi:rrows.  Where  do  they  get  the  wrapper  now  ? 

General  Wright.  They  get  it  with  great  difficulty  by  selecting  it 
from  the  Philippine  tobacco;  but  it  is  a  slow  process. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  inferior  wrapper: 

General  Wright.  Yes;  it  is  an  inferior  wrapper,  and  very  often 
they  are  put  to  it  to  find  by  accurate  selection  a  sufficient  amount  of 
tobacco  for  wrappers  in  all  their  purchases.  Any  man  who  smokes 
cigars  will  notice  the  inequality  in  some  brands  of  ciffars.  You  will 
probably  get  a  very  good  cigar  and  right  alongside  of  it  a  very  mean 
one,  and  it  is  because  of  the  inequality  of  the  wrapper  tobacco,  very 
largely,  if  not  entirely. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  are  inclined  to  think,  with  intelligent  cul- 
ture, that  the  wrapped  leaf  could  l>e  produced  in  the  islands? 

General  Wright.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  intelligent  culture  they 
would  produce  a  beter  grade  of  tobacco  generally.  I  do  not  think 
they  could  ever  produce  Habana  tobacco  or  Cuban  tobacco. 

Senator  Burrows.  They  would  produce  a  wrapper  that  would  be 
senriceable? 
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General  Wright.  Possibly  so.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  matters  of 
that  sort,  and  speak  with  some  degree  of  reserve. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  suppose  whatever  you  say  with  regard  to  this 
is  from  what  you  have  heard  rather  than  from  any  technical  knowl- 
edge you  possess  on  the  subject? 

General  Wright.  Yes;  but  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned  the  man- 
ufacturers of  tobacco  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  not  particularly 
enthusiastic  over  it.  I  think  the  majority,  at  least,  would  prefer  not 
to  have  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  or  anything  approaching  it 

Senator  Burrows.  Wliynot? 

General  Wright.  Simply  because  they  have  the  market  now  and 
are  making  money. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  benefit  the  producer? 

General  Wright.  The  man  we  are  trying  to  help  is  the  fellow 
who  raises  the  tobacco  in  the  field. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  man  who  grows  it  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes;  I  have  talked  to  the  manufacturers  and  they 
say  frankly,  '*  We  know  it  would  help  our  country,  but  what  will 
happen  to  us  ?  It  will  raise  wages  and  destroy  largely  the  profits  we 
are  now  making."' 

Senator  Stone.  If  they  are  opposed  to  it  there  and  the  people  are 
opposed  to  it  here,  why  should  there  be  any  change  in  the  tobacco 
tariff? 

General  Wright.  Well,  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  only  people  who 
are  entitled  to  consideration  or  who  have  any  interest  in  the  question 
are  the  manufacturers,  then  there  would  be  no  strong  reason  for  it ; 
but  I  am  assuming  that  our  legislation  would  be  in  the  interest  of  all 
the  people  there,  and  not  of  a  small  class — a  favored  class. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  correct ;  and  in  what  way  would  it  benefit 
the  people  there,  which  is  the  prime  object  of  this  legislation? 

General  Wright.  It  would  give  them  a  market  which  they  now 
have  not.  Instead  of  being  completely  in  the  hands,  as  they  are  now, 
of  a  few  men,  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to  ship  here  if  they  did 
not  get  a  satisfactory  price  there. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
producer? 

General  Wright.  That  is  exactly  the  point.  Senator. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understood  you  first  to  say  that  all  the  tobacco 
people  were  opposed  to  it. 

General  Wright.  No:  I  said  the  tobacco  manufacturers — the  fac- 
tory men.  They  are  not  actively  opposed  to  it,  but  they  are  not  en- 
thusiastic about  it,  and  are  a  little  dubious  about  it,  because,  like  all 
men  who  are  doing  well,  they  are  inclined  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  the  growers  enthusiastic  about  it? 

General  Wright.  They  are  all  very  anxious  about  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  \\liy? 

General  Wright.  Simply  because  they  thought  it  would  give  them 
a  better  price  for  their  product. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How? 

General  Wri(;ht.  Simply  by  offering  another  market. 

Senator  Brande(;ee.  Which  market? 

General  Wright.  The  market  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  will  compel  the  Manila  manufacturers 
to  give  them  better  prices  there? 
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General  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  That  will  make  better  prices.  The 
manufacturers  in  Manila  must  have  the  raw  tobacco. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  That  would  not  give  them  better  prices,  would 
it.  unless  thev  actuallv  did  ship  here  ? 

General  A\  right.  \es;  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would.  Of  course 
it  would  strengthen  the  position  of  the  producer  very  much. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  How?  If  the  producers  knew  they  were  not 
going  to  ship  here  anyway,  they  would  not  give  a  higher  price  upon 
a  mere  bluff. 

General  Wright.  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  upon  a  mere  bluff, 
but  it  would  not  necessarily  be  a  bluff. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  AMiy  not,  unless  they  actually  did  ship  here? 

General  Wright.  Of  course  it  would  be  if  they  never  intended  to 
>hip  here.  Naturally  they  would  prefer  to  sell  to  their  own  home 
people,  because  the  transaction  would  be  much  simpler,  but  if  the 
best  they  could  do  was  to  get  a  pittance  from  the  local  manufactur- 
ers, they  could  and  would  ship  to  tlie  United  States,  where  they 
could  do  better.  They  would  ship  here,  otherwise  there  would  be 
nothing  in  this  bill  so  far  as  relates  to  tobacco. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  You  do  not  think,  do  you,  that  the  producer 
there  would  raise  this  offer  until  they  actually  did  ship  here? 

General  Wright.  Possibly  not  until  some  shipments  were  made, 
but  the  manufacturers  there  have  got  to  have  tobacco  or  get  out  of 
the  business,  and  I  think  when  they  saw  the  tobacco  beginning  to 
come  to  the  United  States  they  would  at  once  raise  the  price  there. 
In  other  words,  the  law  of  competition  would  come  into  play. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  Then  when  they  saw  it  was  not  shipped  they 
would  lower  it  again  ? 

General  Wright.  Possibly  so,  but  the  effect  of  being  able  to  sell  in 
this  market  would  be  to  stimulate  the  industry  and  raise  the  price 
to  the  producer.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  tobacco  question 
is  not  as  vit^il  as  is  the  sugar  que^stion. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  me  ask  you  there  if  there  is  a  market  now 
for  the  manufactured  tobacco? 

GeneralWRiGHT.  Principally  in  the  islands. 

Senator  Bt  rrows.  Don't  they  sell  any  abroad? 

(Joneral  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Senator  Bxrrows.  Where? 

General  Wright.  They  ship  tobacco  to  continental  Europe — Spain 
and  France. 

Senator  Btrrows.  That  is,  nuinufactured  tobacco? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  possibly  to  Italy  also. 

Senator  Stoxe.  Do  they  ship  cigars? 

General  Wright.  Yes;  they  sell  to  these  Governments,  which  have 
a  monopoly. 

The  Chair^iax.  Yes;  you  will  find  that  in  every  country. 

Senator  Stoxe.  Do  they  ship  cigars? 

Tieneral  Wright.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Senator  Birrows.  They  do  not  ship  any  of  the  leaf  tobacco, 
though,  in  exporting? 

General  Wright.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  ^ATiat  is  the  labor  there  that  grows  th^  to- 
bacco in  the  field  ? 

Genera]  Wright.  It  is  native  Filipino. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  I  see  in  the  meetings  of  the  House  committee — 
and  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  several  witnesses — that  the  Filipino  does 
not  work,  does  not  want  to  work,  and  does  not  make  a  good  workman. 
Others  say  that  he  is  a  very  industrious  workman.  AVliat  is  the  fact 
about  it?"^ 

General  Wright.  Well,  all  large  generalizations  are  liable  to  be 
fallacious. 

Senator  BrtVndegee.  Well,  take  the  labor  in  the  field  first. 

General  Wright.  Well,  I  think  the  Filipino  will  work  when  he  is 

Said  for  it  like  other  people.  Of  coui'se.  if  you  give  him  10  cents  in 
lexican  money,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  5  cents  in  our  monev, 
a  day  to  work,  he  does  not  enthuse  over  his  work.  He  takes  it  fairly 
easy,  as  I  think  you  and  I  would  do  under  like  conditions. 

Senator  Br.vndegee.  TMiat  does  he  get  now — the  average  laborer  in 
the  field? 

General  Wright.  It  is  difficult  to  average  wages.  There  again 
you  get  into  confusion. 

Senator  Bil\xdegee.  What  would  be  high  wages  for  the  tobacco 
laborer  in  the  field  ? 

General  Wright.  I  should  say  probably  15  or  20  cents  a  day,  but 
there  again  he  gives  about  that  amount  of  work  compared  with  our 
people;  he  does  not  rush  things.  Their  methods  are  crude,  and  the 
climate,  as  you  know,  is  tropical,  and  there  is  no  particular  induce- 
ment for  him  to  exert  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  tobacco  grown  by  natives  on  small  hold- 
ings? 

General  Wright.  Generally  speaking,  yes.  The  Tabacalera  Com- 
pany and  a  German  company — Baer,  Senior  &  Co.'s  successors — own 
some  plantations  in  the  Cagayan  Valley,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  is 
grown  by  small  farmers. 

Senator  Burrows.  AMio  own  those  plantations? 

General  Wright.  The  Tabacalera  Company.  That  is  a  company 
whose  principal  office  is,  I  think,  in  Barcelona,  Spain. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  a  foreign  company? 

General  Wright.  Yes.  sir ;  but  it  has  quite  a  lot  of  Filipinos  con- 
nected with  it,  and  it  has  been  in  the  Pliilippine  Islands  for  many 
generations. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  them,  you  say,  are  the  small  holdings, 
where  the  individual  raises  the  crop  on  his  own  land  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  The  holdings,  I  may  say  in  passing,  of 
land  by  the  mass  of  the  population  is  very  much  greater  in  the  Phil- 
ippines than  is  generally  supposed.  The  percentage  of  land  held  in 
large  bodies  is  much  smaller  in  the  Philippines  than  in  the  United 
States — very  much  smaller.  There  is  a  subdivision  of  property  that 
is  very  unusual.  I  suppose  the  average  farm  in  the  Philippines  is  not 
more  than  2i  or  3  acres,  is  it,  Mr.  Welborn? 

Mr.  WELiiORN.  Tlie  farms  are  between  3  and  5  acres.  The  average 
farm  cultivated  by  individuals  is  '2i  acres. 

General  Wright.  I  think  in  the  United  States  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  140. 

Mr.  Welborx.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  is  tlie  average  size  farm. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  modern  scientific  methods  of  growing  and 

cultivating  fobacco.  with   capital   back  of  them,  shoula  go  in  the 

jndustry  there  in  the>e  tobacco-growing  pvovVwc^^,  \^  tUere  anything 
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that  you  know  of  in  the  soil  or  climate  that  would  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  a  marketable  wrapper? 

General  Wright.  I  really  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  is  nothing  that  you  know  of,  is  there? 

(leneral  Wright.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  that  I  know  of.  I  am 
not  familiar  enough  with  the  subject  of  tobacco  growing  to  speak  by 
the  card.  I  do  know  this,  hoAvever,  that  the  Tabacalera  Company, 
which  has  been  in  the  islands  for  several  generations,  and  is  a  very 
well-managed  and  prosperous  concern,  have  never  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing these  wrapper  tobaccos,  although  they  have  very  considerable 
estates  in  the  heart  of  the  tobacco-growing  region.  That  is  true  also 
of  the  German  company  I  have  mentioned. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  It  is  true  in  this  country  also,  until  recently. 
Now.  what  is  the  labor  in  the  factories  where  they  roll  cigars? 

General  Wright.  Filipino. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  they  good  workmen  in  that  class  of  work? 

General  Wright.  I  think  they  are  fair.  Of  course  all  things  are 
comparative. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  they  are  deft  of  hand,  are  they  not? 

General  Wright.  They  are  deft  with  their  fingers,  but  have  a  great 
many  feast  days  and  rest  days. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  do  they  produce  cigars  there  ? 

General  Wright.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Br.\ndegee.  Are  they  well  made? 

(jeneral  Wright.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  well  made. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  you  smoke 
any  of  them  i 

General  Wrk^ht.  Yes,  sir;  1  smoke  them  constantly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  ever  smoke  any  good  ones  of  Filipino 
make  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Br^vxdegee.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Payne  said  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conmiittee  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  a  cigar  that 
he  could  smoke  a  quarter  of  the  w^ay  through.  Is  tnat  your  expe- 
rience ? 

General  Wright.  Of  course  a  man  can  acquire  the  habit  of  smok- 
ing almost  any  kind  of  cigars.  I  once  knew  an  old  millionaire  who 
>moked  the  stogie  cigars  as  a  matter  of  preference.  It  was  a  case  of 
vitiated  taste. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  what  would  be  a  high  wage  for 
any  of  those  Filipino  worlonen  in  the  cigar  factories? 

General  Wright.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  give  you  with  accu- 
racy the  scale  of  wages. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  care  for  it  accurately,  but  approxi- 
mately. 

General  Wright.  It  would  be  a  guess  on  my  part.  I  can  find  it 
for  you.  but  I  do  not  carrj-  those  things  in  my  head  and  I  do  not  like 
to  be  guessing  about  matters  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  care  to  inquire  any  further  at  the 
present  time. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  right  there,  un- 
less you  desire  to  continue  y^our  answer. 

General  Vf right.  I  did  not  express  fully  my  views  about  ¥iV\pmo 
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labor.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  labor  condition  as  it  exists  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  to-day  does  not  promise  for  a  long  time  to 
come  any  radical  change.  The  people  are  very  conservative,  and  by 
the  people  I  mean  not  alone  the  laborer,  but  the  employer  of  labor. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  But  you  say  you  Avould  not  work  much  for  15 
cents  a  day  ? 

Cxeneral  Wric;ht.  Yes;  but  aside  from  this  they,  like  ourselves, 
are  very  largely  the  result  of  environment  and  education,  and  anyone 
who  has  given  the  subject  consideration  knows  that  changes  in  the 
habits  and  customs  of  people  come  with  great  slowness.  There  will 
be  no  sudden  raise  of  wages  or  increased  disposition  to  work  on  the 
part  of  tlie  wage-earner.  One  trouble  with  us  Americans  over  there 
IS  we  are  inclined  to  upset  things  and  clean  up  the  house  over  night, 
and  we  go  up  frequently  against  a  blank  wall  of  opposition  that  we 
can  not  understand;  that  seems  to  us  strange,  and  j^et  it  is  there. 
Take,  for  instance,  our  quarantine  laws,  our  health  laws,  and  our 
tax  laws  that  have  been  put  in  force,  all  of  which  are  economically 
and  scientifically  sound,  and  yet  all  have  met  with  much  opposition 
and  by  reason  thereof  are  difficult  of  enforcement. 

Senator  Birrows.  You  spoke  of  the  interest  of  the  Germans  and 
Spaniards.  Do  you  kngw  the  extent  of  their  holdings  of  these  to- 
bacco lands? 

General  \Vrigiit.  Well,  in  a  general  way,  yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  extent  of  their  holdings? 

(leneral  Wrioiit.  They  probably  own  15,000  or  20,000  acres  of 
land. 

Senator  Bikrows.  Do  you  know^  about  how  much? 

General  Wright.  Not  with  certainty,  ^but  approximately,  yes.  If 
it  is  material  I  can  get  the  exact  figures. 

Senator  Birroavs.  No;  I  simply  wanted  it  approximately. 

General  Wright.  They  have  several  large  haciendas,  as  they  are 
called — plantations:  but  as  compared  with  the  land  in  the  two  prov- 
inces it  IS  very  small. 

Senator  Bt:rrows.  You  have  stated,  I  presume,  which  provinces 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco? 

General  ^VRIGHT.  I  said  the  two  extreme  northern  provinces  of 
Cagayan  and  Isabela. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  any  other  Philippine  corporations 
owning  any  tobacco  lands? 

General  Wright.  No;  they  are  the  only  two;  I  think  they  are  the 
only  two. 

Senator  Burrows.  AMiat  is  the  extent  of  the  holdings  of  this  com- 
pany you  speak  of,  the  Spanish  company  ? 

General  Wright.  The  Tabacalera  Company  is  larger  than  the 
German  companv,  and  1  sliould  say  the  two  aggregate  15,000  or 
20,000  acres. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  say  from  15,000  to  20,000  acres? 

General  Wright.  I  should  say  that  that  would  cover  it,  at  least 
approximately. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  acreage  of  tobacco  land  in  those  two 
provinces — good  tobacco  land? 

General  Wright.  I  think  the  amount  of  land  adapted  to  growing 

tobacco  in  those  two  provinces  would  be  probably  100,000  acres  or 

more.     I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  it  is  a  large  area.     I  understand 
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that  there  are  50  to  60  miles  along  the  Rio  Grande  River,  the  valley 
being  of  considerable  width,  well  adapted  to  growing  tobacco. 

Senator  Blrrows.  Under  improved  methods,  with  plenty  of  capital 
back  of  it,  how  much  could  be  produced  on  the  tobacco  lands,  do  you 
think,  in  those  two  provinces? 

General  Wright.  Well,  if  you  would  bring  in  a  new  population 
with  unlimited  capital  and  intelligent  direction,  of  course  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  could  be  produced. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  Avould  produce  considerably  more  than  you 
do  now  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  hope  so.  In  other  words, 
unless  we  are  going  to  produce  more  sugar  and  more  tobacco  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  get  better  prices  for  the  product,  I  think  wc 
are  wasting  a  good  deal  of  time  in  talking  about  it  at  all. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  do  not  know^  who  drafted  this  bill,  but  is  it 
approved  and  indorsed  by  the  Philippine  Commission  ? 

General  Wright.  Well,  in  its  general  provisions;  yes.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  formally  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

Senator  Ci'lberson.  Do  you  approve  of  it? 

General  Wright.  Yes;   f  think  the  bill  is  all  right. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  act  was  to  reduce  the  American  tariff  on  sugar  and 
U>bacco — on  those  two  articles — to  benefit  the  producers  of  those 
articles  in  the  Philippines. 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Well,  sup^)ose  that  this  law  were  amended  so 
that  the,se  two  articles  and  also  rice  would  come  into  the  United  States 
free  o^  duty,  would  not  that  further  benefit  the  producer,  according 
to  your  theory  ? 

General  Wright.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Culberson.  Why  is  this  26  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  bill  left 
in  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  three  years. 

General  Wright.  The  theory  is  that  we  have  a  treat}"  with  Spain 
that  gives  that  countr}^  all  the  trade  privileges  which  the  United 
States  itself  enjoyed  with  those  islands  for  ten  years.  If  we  gave 
ft^  trade,  if  free  trade  were  established  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  now  it  would  mean  free  trade  between  Spain  and 
the  Philippines  until  the  end  of  that  ten  years. 

Senator  Culberson.  AMiat  would  be  the  objection  to  that? 

General  Wright.  One  objection  would  be  that  it  would  cut  down 
our  revenues  beyond  the  point  where  we  could  be  self-supporting. 
We  have  a  revenue  tariff,  as  things  stand  now,  against  the  United 
States  and  the  balance  of  the  world,  but  if  we  were  to  at  once  throw 
down  the  barriers  and  have  absolute  free  trade,  we  would  have  to  get 
revenues  necessary  to  run  the  government  by  internal  taxation  or  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Citlberson.  Then  this  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  as 
you  understand,  is  not  left  off 

General  Wright.  That  goes  back  into  the  tn»asury:  the  revenue 
collected  here  goes  back  into  the  Philippine  treasury. 

Senator  CilbeRvSox.  I  understand  that :  but  as  T  understand  vour 
^tate^lent  how  it  is  to  the  effect  that  this  taiiff  of  25  per  cent  iA  \\\v> 
Dingley  Act  on  tobacco  and  sugar  and  rice  is  left  on,  not  to  proleeV 
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these  articles,  the  product  of  the  United  States,  but  to  provide  a  rev- 
enue for  the  Philippines? 

General  Wrioiit.  I  can  not  say  that  that  is  altogether  true.  I  do 
not  know  just  how  it  is.  Everybody  can  settle  that  for  himself. 
One  of  the  reasons,  I  suppose,  for  leaving  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  operative  is  to  protect  the  l)eet  and  cane  sugar  and  tobacco  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  to  that  extent. 

Senator  Culberson.  Well,  would  you  produce  enough  of  those  ar- 
ticles in  the  Philippines  to  affect  the  price? 

General  Wright.  I  do  not  think  you  would  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  the  trouble  is  that  our  beet-sugar 
friends  and  tobacco  friends  over  here  are  scared;  they  set*  ghosts. 
They  have  a  tremendous  influence,  and  complain  of  that,  and  we 
have  got  to  adjust  ourselves  to  their  views  scmiewhat  in  all  those 
matters. 

Senator  CuLiiERSox.  Now,  on  the  theory  that  this  '25  per  cent  is 
left  on  in  order  to  continue  a  revenue  to  the  Philippine  government, 
T  see  the  bill  makes  two  provisions.  I  do  not  know  how  it  affects 
existing  law  and  will  not  stop  to  inquire  just  how  it  does;  but  it 
makes  two  compensatory  provisions  api)arently.  One  is  that  the 
export  duty  now  impos(»d  by  the  Philippine  government  on  articles 
admitted  to  th».»  United  States  from  the  Philippines  free  of  all  duty 
shall  be  i*ejx»aled,  and,  second,  in  consideration  of  this  reduction  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  Act,  sugar  and  tobacco  from  the  United 
States  going  into  the  Pnilippines  shall  be  admitted  free. 

General  \\^right.  From  \\'liat  are  you  reading? 

Senator  Culberson.  I  was  not  exactly  reading;  I  was  stating  the 
effect  of  the  bill,  on  lines  11  and  12,  page  2 — 

but  aU  articles  whony  the  growth  and  product  of  the  PhiHppine  Islands  ad- 
mitted into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of 
this  actt  and  coming  directly  from  said  islands  to  the  United  States  for  use  and 
consumption  therein,  shall  be  hereafter  exempt  from  any  export  duties  imposed 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Now,  that  is  one.     Now,  second : 

Provided y  however.  That  in  consideration  of  the  rates  of  duty  aforesaid,  sugar 
and  tobacco,  both  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  wholly  the  growth  and 
product  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
the  United  States  free  of  dutj*. 

Now.  what  I  want  to  get  at  is — and  of  course  I  know  you  can  not 
carry  these  figures  in  your  head  with  anything  like  accuracy,  but 
probably  you  can  give  me  a  general  idea — how  much  in  money  will 
those  two  provisions  affect  the  revenue  of  the  Philippine  government, 
if  any  ? 

General  Wright.  Practically  not  at  all.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  un- 
derstand you.  Do  you  mean  how  much  will  we  lose  in  the  way  of 
duties  on  sugar  and  tobacco  shipped  from  the  United  States  into  the 
Philippine  Islands? 

Senator  Culhersox.  And  how  much,  secondly,  you  lose  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  export  duty  on  the  Philippine  product  which  come  into 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  act? 

(ieneral  Wright.  We  have  an  export  duty  now  on  sugar  and  to- 
bacco both. 

Senator  Burrows.  Anything  else  ? 
(renernl  Wright,  Yes;   hemp. 
The  CiiAiBMAX.  But  not  hemp  coming  to  lYve\3iv\Vftd  ^taitest 
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Cieneral  Wright.  No;  there  is  a  drawback  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  removed  already. 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  collected  and  returned. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  see  my  point? 

General  Wright.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  appreciably 
affect,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  revenues  of  the  island.  You  see 
hemp  is  the  principal  export  now.  The  sugar  exported  last  year,  I 
think,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  tons.  As  to  tobacco  I  do 
not  remember,  but  probably  a  million  and  a  half — something  like 
that. 

Senator  Culberson.  Yes;  but  ought  you  not  to  consider  that  this 
lower  duty  in  the  United  States  will  increase  the  export  on  sugar  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes;  I  think  it  will  increase  it  gradually,  not 
immediately.  But  it  should  begin  to  increase  it  in  two  or  three 
years.     I  hoj^e  so. 

Senator  Culberson.  Then,  if  you  remove  the  export  duty,  you 
will  correspondingly,  in  a  prospective  sense,  reduce  the  revenues  of 
the  Philippines  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes;  prospectively,  that  is  true.  If  we  ulti- 
mately get  free  trade,  as  I  hope  may  be  the  case,  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States,  we  will  have  to  raise  our  revenues  by 
internal  taxation. 

Senator  Cuijberson.  You  believe,  then,  in  free  trade  between  the 
countries? 

General  Wright.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  On  constitutional  grounds,  or  grounds  of 
policy  ? 

General  Wright.  Not  on  constitutional  grounds;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  constitutional  question  involved  in  it,  but  I  do  on  moral 
OTounds  and  political  grounds.  I  think  it  is  both  right  and  expe- 
aient. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything  at  all  in 
the  constitutional  question  whether  or  not  the  Philippines  are  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  same  as  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  you 
say? 

General  Wright.  That  brings  up  a  pretty  large  field  of  discussion. 
I  will  give  you  my  views. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  do  not  want  to  invite  a  discussion.  Of 
course  I  would  welcome  it;  but  you  seemed  to  dismiss,  rather  uncere- 
moniously, that  there  could  possibly  be  any  question  about  it. 

General  Wright.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Senator  Culbersc^n.  I  wanted  to  know  if  vou  intended  to  go  that 
far? 

General  Wright.  I  understand  that  some  very  able  and  learned 
men — several  of  the  members  of  the  Supremo  Court 

Senator  Cuijberson.  Four,  I  believe ;  probably  four  and  a  half. 

General  Wright.  Have  not  taken  that  view.  My  own  view,  if  you 
desire  it — and  I  state  it  without  reserve — is  that  T  have  always 
thought  that  the  Constitution  meant  just  what  it  said — that  Congress 
had  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  governmental  territory  of  the 
United  States:  and  whether  you  call  it  a  Territory  or  territory  ap- 
purtenant to  the  United  States,  or  whatever  it  may  bo,  it  belongs  to 
the  United  States:  it  is  territory  of  the  United  States;  it  is  not  tor- 
eign  territory/  ^^  ^s  not  hung  in  the  air.     I  think  Congress  \vas  iuW 
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power  to  deal  with  the  relations  which  shall  exist  between  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  the  mainland,  but  whilst  that  is  so,  I  have  also 
thought  that  it  was  morally  wrong  to  unnecessarily  burden  the  people 
of  those  islands;  that  they  ought  to  have  substantial  benefit  from 
their  connection  with  the  United  States;  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
professing  to  be  altruistic  and  benevolent  w^hen  we  are  really  selfish. 

Senator  Cxlberson.  I  did  not  intend  to  get  into  an  argument.  As 
I  said,  I  did  not  intend  to  invite  a  discussion  on  that  point.  You  do 
not  believe,  then,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  authorizing 
Congress  to  pass  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  Terri- 
tories is  ffoverned  by  the  other  limitations  in  that  instrument  ? 

General  Wright.  No;  I  do  not;  that  is,  of  course  there  are  some 
limitations  that  govern,  but  the  tax  limitations;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  do  not  believe  it  is  governed  by  the  tax 
limitations? 

General  Wright.  No.  sir ;  they  refer  to  the  States. 

Senator  Culberson.  The  principal  inquiry  I  intended  to  make  of 
j'ou  was  as  to  the  effect  of  this  bill — w^hether  or  not  there  was  really 
any  compensation  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  its  passage,  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  25  per  cent  being  for  revenues,  whether  for  the 
release  of  the  export  duties  in  the  first  case  and  a  release  of  import 
duties  in  the  second  place,  the  sugar  and  tobacco  going  to  the  Philip- 
pines from  the  United  States  would  not  destroy  whatever  revenue 
would  otherwise  come  under  the  first  section  of  the  act? 

General  Wright.  No;  I  think  not.  Senator.  As  matters  stand 
now,  we  get  no  revenue  from  sugar  and  tobacco  coming  from  the 
United  States  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  so  that  may  be  dismissed. 

Senator  Lonc;.  You  get  no  revenue  ? 

General  Wright.  None  that  amounts  to  anything;  and  the  ex- 
port duty,  of  course,  it  is  not  a  large  export  duty ;  it  is  a  very  small 
one.     Hemp  is  the  principal  one,  and  I  think  our  drawbacks  aggre- 

fite  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars;  that  is  my  recollection.     If 
had  our  last  report  I  could  give  you  the  exact  amount. 

Senator  Culberson.  From  what  countries  do  the  Philippines  re- 
ceive the  refined  sugar  that  they  have? 

General  Wright.  I  think  it  comes  from  Hongkong;  but  I  am  not 
sure. 

Senator  Ci  lberson.  A  verv  small  amount  comes  from  the  United 
States. 

(leneral  Wright.  That  is  an  article  I  would  not  be  certain  about; 
I  have  paid  vers"  little  attention  to  details  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
various  articles  imported  or  as  to  where  sugar  comes  from,  but  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  it  comes  from  Hongkong;  they  have  refineries  at 
Hongkong. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Philippine  sugar  shipi>ed  there  and  re- 
turned ? 

General  Wri(;ht.  Yes,  sir:  and  they  get  Java's  sugar  there  too. 
They  have  the  markets  of  the  world  to  draw  from. 

Senator  Birrows.  Did  you  say  they  refine  their  sugars  in  the  Phil- 
ippines? 

General  Wright.  No  ;  there  is  a  sugar  refinery  there  that  failed  a 

^j^ood  many  years  ago  and  which  has  recently  started  up  again;   my 

Information  is  that  they  have  begun  to  operate  again  on  a  small 

scale;  it  is  a  small  affair. 

Senator  Burrows.   For  information,  1  v?aiv\.  lo  «l^  ^W)i,^\»«a.\ia^\ 
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do  not  know  about  these  thingi-.     Hemp  is  a  valuable  product,  is 
it  not? 

General  Wright.   Yes,  sir ;  very. 

Senator  Burroavs.  Could  not  the  production  of  that  be  very  largely 
increased  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes;  I  think  it  can  be;  and  is  being  increased 
slowly  but  steadily.    That  has  a  market  the  world  over. 

Senator  Burrows.  ^Vhy  do  you  not  direct^our  energies  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  product  and  develop  it?  That  would  not  come  in 
competition  with  any  industries  in  the  United  States. 

General  Wright.  For  two  reasons 

The  Chair3ian.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  if  we  have  not  done 
everything  by  legislation  with  regard  to  hemp  that  can  be  done? 
We  admitted  it  here  free  of  duty  and  relieved  the  export  duty. 

General  Wright.  Everything  that  I  know  of,  except  taking  from 
the  Philippine  government  the  export  duty  that  was  levied  on  Phil- 
ippine products  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Burrows.  My  question  was  directed  to  the  possibility  of 
its  further  development. 

General  Wright.  There  are  two  reasons  why  you  can  not  go  into  the 
business  of  raising  hemp  to  the  exclusion  of  other  products.  In  the 
first  place,  hemp  does  not  grow  well  close  to  the  sea,  and  upon  the 
flat  lands ;  it  grows  best,  in  fact  you  can  not  grow  it  profitably  ex- 
cept where  it  gets  plenty  of  water  and  has  a  porous  soil.  The  hill- 
sides and  mountain  sides  is  the  territory  where  hemp  grows  best, 
where  the  rains  are  frequent — up  some  distance. 

Senator  Long.  No  hemp  lands  are  good  sugar  lands? 

General  Wright.  That  is  the  point  exactly ;  nor  good  rice  lands,  nor 
cocoanut  lands,  nor  good  tobacco  lands.  There  is  a  limited  area.  Of 
course  production  could  l)e  greatly  enlarged  undoubtedly,  but  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  you  could  not  go  into  hemp  raising  to  the 
exclusion  of  sugar  and  tobacco  and  rice. 

Senator  Burrows.  Your  commission  is  making  an  effort  to  increase 
the  production  of  hemp,  is  it  not? 

General  Wright.  Undoubtedly,  and  we  are  succeeding  too.  We 
have  urged  the  people  in  this  regard. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  more  easily  cultivated  than  tobacco  and 
'  sugar,  is  it? 

General  Wright.  Yes;  but  if  you  will  take  the  situation  in  th« 
Philippines  as  to  location  and  population  it  is  singular.  I  should  say 
that  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Philippines 
will  l)e  found  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  line.  There  is  a  con- 
gested population  there;  there  they  raise  rice,  cocoanuts,  and  sugar. 
They  do  not  raise  much  hemp  there,  as  the  lands  are  not  adapted  for 
hemp. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  lands  are  acessible,  are  they  not? 

General  Wright.  They  are  adapted  to  copra,  cocoanuts,  rice,  and 
sugrar,  more  or  less. 

Senator  Burrows.  'VMiere  is  coffee  ^ow^n  ? 

General  Wright.  CJoffee  is  grown  m  the  hill  lands,  also,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  grown;  it  is  grown  very  little. 

Senator  Burrows.  Could  that  notbe  increased? 

General  Wright.  I  think  so.     The  province  of  Batangas  \\p  lo 
a  few  years  ago  raised  a  good  deal,  and  the  people  got  ric\i  do^w 
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there,  but  thev  had-an  insect  that  attacked  their  trees  and  killed  them 
all.  It  may  be  possible  that  our  experts  will  find  a  remedy  for  that 
just  as  the  orange  growers  did  in  California. 

Senator  Burrows.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  well,  in  your  jud^ent. 
to  encourage  those  industries,  like  hemp  and  coffee,  which  do  not 
come  in  competition  .with  the  products  of  this  country  as  to  encourage 
the  protection  of  products  which  it  comes  in  competition  with  ? 

General  Wright.  Well,  I  think  it  is  well  to  encourage  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  islands.  The  trouble  is  you  can  not  readjust  the  popu- 
lation. They  are  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  they  are  engaged  in  certain 
vocations — many  of  them  in  raising  rice  on  lands  adapted  to  its  cul- 
tivation: many  of  them  are  engaged  in  hemp  cultivation  on  lands 
fit  for  that  crop,  and,  again,  they  are  raising  sugar  and  cocoanuts  on 
land  fit  for  that  purpose,  and  the  people  tnus  l)ecome  interested  in 
the  work  to  which  they  are  accustomed  and  you  can  not  shift  them 
around.  You  have  to  recognize  their  customs  and  habits  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  have  been,  as  I  have  said,  by  circular  letters  and 
personal  injunctions  to  the  governors  and  headmen  everywhere, 
urgjing  them  to  tell  their  people,  and  to  even  bring  pressure  upon 
their  people,  to  plant  cocoanut  trees  and  hemp  wherever  the  soil  was 
suitable  tor  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  the  hemp  industry  a  profitable  one? 

General  Wright.  Very. 

The  Chair^ian.  It  is  the  leading  industry  of  the  island. 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  It  comprises  about  05  per  cent  of  the  exports, 
does  it? 

General  Wright.  I  think  so.     It  is  65  or  70  per  cent,  probablv. 

Senator  Long.  Is  not  the  great  difficult}'  in  the  hemp  industry, 
with  its  verv  large  expansion,  in  the  question  of  labor — ^in  stripping 
it?  * 

General  Wright.  L'nquestionablv  you  run  up  against  that  diffi- 
culty. The  owners  of  hemp  lands  in  the  provinces  of  Albay  and 
Sorsogon  pay  for  hemp  strippers,  as  they  call  them,  about  as  larg€ 
wages  as  you  pay  here  for  unskilled  labor. 

Senator  Long.  About  what  is  the  wage  ? 

General  Wright.  It  varies  somewhat.  I  should  say  a  peso  and  a 
half  a  day,  sometimes  2  pesos.  They  generally  give  a  part  of  the 
hemp.  The  man  who  does  the  work  takes  a  part — say,  one-third  or 
more — for  his  share. 

Senator  Long.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  for  harvesting  and  stripping 
the  hemp  they  get  half  the  crop  in  many  localities  ? 

General  Wright.  It  is.  Some  people  are  situated  better  than 
others,  just  as  they  are  in  this  country.  The  owners  of  hemp  lands 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  laborers,  notwithstanding  there  are 
neighboring  islands  and  neighboring  provinces  in  which  the  i>eople 
are  miserably  poor  because  of  the  loss  of  their  cattle  and  unable  to 
cultivate  rice,  which  had  been  the  crop  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
raising. 

Senator  Long.  Have  you  yet  discovered,  or  has  there  yet  been  in- 
vented a  machine  that  can  perform  this  work  of  stripping  the  fiber? 

General  Wright.  There  are  several  machines  that  it  is  claimed  will 
do  that  work,  but  wliether  that  is  so  or  not  I  do  not  know. 
Senator  Long.  There  are  none  in  general  w^fe'l 
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General  Wright.  No,  sir;  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  slow  process 
in  introducing  them  after  you  have  got  the  machine. 

Senator  Long.  At  present  it  is  pretty  hard  kind  of  labor  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  it  ruptures  many  of  the  men  engaged 
in  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  makes  the  Philippine  tariff  now  ? 

General  Wright.  The  Philippine  Commission,  with  the  approval 
of  Congress. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  was  the 
amount  of  revenue  from  the  Philippine  government  on  importations 
of  tobacco  and  sugar  at  the  present  time  f 

General  Wright.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  revenue  to  amount  to 
anything.  As  to  the  importation  of  sugar,  of  course  refined  sugar 
is  brought  in. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  crude  su^ar — raw  sugar — and  not 
much  of  anything  on  tobacco. 

General  Wright.  No.  I  suppose  there  is  an  occasional  box  of 
Habana  cigars  brought  in  there — a  small  shipment. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  wrappers. 

General  Wright.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so — at  least  very  little.  I 
ran  get  the  figures  as  to  that.  I  would  rather  speak  by  the  card  than 
*«  guessing  at  these  matters. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  I  do  not  care  to  be  exact  about  it.  Do 
you  think  there  might  be  a  demand  there  for  wrappers  from  this 
country  ? 

General  Wright.  I  think  you  would  find  a  considerable  demand  if 
there  was  free  trade  between  the  countries. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  you  get  no  revenue  now  and  have  a  duty 
against  the  importation  ol  wrappers  from  the  United  States,  from 
which  the  Philippines  are  getting  no  revenue,  and  there  are  no  im- 
ports, why  don't  you  take  the  duty  off  and  let  the  tobacco  go  in  there 
to  accommodate  the  people  ? 

General  Wright.  As  matters  have  stood  we  have  been  intent  upon, 
if  possible,  bringing  about  close  trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  not  believing  in  doing  the  thing  halfway. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  here  is  a  chance  to  benefit  your  own  people 
without  hurting  anybody  else  and  without  hurting  your  revenues. 

General  Wright.*  We  think  our  people  have  a  chance  to  benefit  the 
Filipinos  without  hurting  themselves,  and  we  would  like  to  have  it 
work  both  ways. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  there  is  no  difference,  is  there,  in  the  prop- 
osition that  I  suggest  ?  If  you  people  want  to  import  wrappers  from 
this  country  and  you  have  a  duty  against  it  now  and  are  getting  no 
revenue  for  your  government,  why  don't  you  take  the  duty  off  ana  let 
them  import? 

General  Wright.  I  think  that  probably  might  be  done. 

Senator  Long.  This  bill  would  take  it  off. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  a  single  bill  to  that  effect  would  take  it 
oflf.  would  it  not  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  you  could  do  that,  undoubtedly;  but 
we  are  gunning  for  bigger  game. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  wages  in  the  hemp  industry  are  very  high? 

General  Wbioht.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Burrows.  Then  it  would  benefit  the  common  people  tliere, 
would  it  not,  to  develop  the  industrv  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  i 

General  Wright.  Yes,  undoubtedly:  but  how  can  you  develop  be- 
yond the  willingness  of  the  people  to  raise  henip  ? 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  true;  but  the  Commission,  I  suppose, 
are  directing  their  attention  to  that.  You  are  doing  your  utmost  to 
develop  the  hemp  industry  ? 

General  Wright.  We  have  done  everything  we  could  to  develop  all 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  islands,  and  especially  hemp.  We 
have  sent  out  circular  letters. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  say  that  would  be,  from  your  statement,  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  the  poor  Filipinos. 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  urged  them  to  plant  hemp  and 
cocoanut  trees,  but  it  takes  seven  years  for  a  cocoanut  tree  to  bear  and 
about  two  or  three  years  for  hemp. 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  the  hemp  plantations  there  owned  by  the 
people  or  bv  foreign  corporations? 

General  Wright.  Verv  few,  if  any,  are  owned  by  foreigners. 

Senator  Culberson,  'there  is  one  other  question  that  I  desire  to 
ask  you  in  connection  with  this  bill.  You  referred  to  the  treaty  of 
Paris  entitling  Spain  to  the  same  tariflF  rate  as  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  the  islands.  ^Miat  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
give  us — and,  of  course,  it  could  be  in  very  round  numl^ers — is  this: 
Suppose  this  bill  passes,  the  tariff  rate  on  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice 
from  Spain  into  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be  just  like  it  is  into 
this  country — 25  per  cent  of  the  Dinglev  rate.  Now,  in  round  figures, 
what  would  that  revenue  amount  to  from  Spain  to  the  Philippine 
government  ? 

General  Wright.  Very  little,  if  anything.  Spain  would  never  ex- 
port tobacco  and  sugar  to  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Cui^ersox.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

General  Wright.  They  are  importers  of  both  sugar  and  tobacco. 

Senator  Culberson.  So  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  the  retention  of 
the  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rates  would  not  affect  the  revenue 
apj)reciably  of  the  Philippine  government? 

General  Wright.  No:  I  think  not.  Of  course,  the  origin  of  the 
goods  is  always  difficult  to  determine.  The  Spaniards  might  begin 
to  ship  in  goods  from  other  countries. 

Senator  Culberson.  Unless  the  lowering  of  the  rate  would  stimu- 
late trade  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  exists  now,  it  would  amount 
to  nothing,  practically. 

General  Wright.  I  understood  your  question  to  be  as  to  the  effect 
of  taking  off  the  duties  both  ways — between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Culbers(^n.  It  was  not  exactly  that.  The  question  was 
this,  if  I  may  state  it  again:  Under  the  treaty  of  Paris  Spain  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  rates  to  the  Philippine  Islands  that  the  United 
States  has? 

General  Wright.-  Yes. 

Senator  Cilberson.  AVliich  would  be  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley 

rate  on  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice.    What  I  want  to  get  at,  if  you  care 

to  present  an  estimate,  is  how  much  revenue  would  be  derived  bv  the 

J^hjjjppjne government  from  importations  into  the  Philippine  Islands 

fronj  Spain  under  the  tariff  of  this  bill? 
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The  Chairman.  If  the  Senator  will  excuse  me,  I  do  not  think  you 
put  that  quite  as  you  meant  to.  The  rate  that  Spain  gets  is  to  intro- 
duce her  goods  into  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  same  terms  as  we 
introduce  ours,  and  therefore,  under  this  bill,  would  get  in  there  with 
her  tobacco  free,  not  at  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  tariff  rate. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  is  exactly  what  I  meant. 

General  Wright.  I  do  not  think  Spain  would  send  any  sugar  and 
tobacco  to  the  Philippine  Islands  if  there  was  no  duty  at  all,  so  far 
us  that  is  concerned,  because  they  do  not  raise  either  sugar  or  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  point  this  bill  provides  that  in  three  years 
there  shall  he  complete  free  trade — that  is,  it  I'eserves  for  three  years 
the  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate,  which  is  to  be  put  into  the  Philip- 
pine treasury.  That  postponement  has  been  made  chiefly  on  the 
grounds  of  not  reducing  the  Philippine  revenues  too  much. 

General  Wright.  Yes;  that  I  understand  to  be  one  of  the  prime 
things. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  let  Spain  in,  of  course — Spanish  prod- 
ucts on  the  same  basis  as  ours — that  is,  let  them  in  free,  as  provided 
by  the  bill. 

General  Wright.  Yes. 

Venator  Stone.  After? 

The  Chairman.  Not  after  three  yeai's,  because  our  sugar  and  to- 
bacco go  in  free  now,  but  whatever  refund  we  make,  and  which  Spain, 
of  course,  under  the  treaty  of  Paris,  is  entitled  to  on  our  goods  going 
in— you  spoke  about  the  favored-nation  chiuse.  I  do  not  think  you 
quite  meant  that^  did  you?  It  does  not  apply  to  any  other  nation. 
It  would  not  apply  to  any  other  nation.  If  Spain  gets  that  ad- 
vantage, no  other  nation  gets  it  under  the  favored-nation  clause,  be- 
cause Spain  stands  on  an  entirely  different  basis.  She  does  not 
come  in  as  a  favored  nation;  she  comes  in  under  a  general  treaty  of 
peace,  and  no  other  nation  occupies  the  same  position  as  Spain,  not 
having  conceded  the  islands. 

Svenator  Culberson.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  other 
countries  could  claim  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  under  this  most- 
favored-nation  clause. 

The  Chairma'n.  The  favored-nation  clause  only  applies  where  the 
other  country  makes  the  same  concession.  For"  instance,  our  reci- 
procity treaty  with  Cuba — if  I  may  be  pardoned — does  not  involve 
Cuba's  making  the  same  t^rms  with  every  other  nation,  because  no 
other  nation  makes  the  same  terms  to  Cuba  as  we  do,  in  the  same  way 
that  no  other  nation  makes  the  same  terms  to  Spain  that  we  do. 

Senator  Long.  How  far  have  we  gone  in  a  binding  way — that  is, 
^ven  our  announcement  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  obtain  an  open  door 
m  the  Philippines? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  mere  expression  of  opinion. 

Senator  Long.  Nothing  definite  has  been  done  except  the  treaty 
with  Spain.     There  is  nothing  binding  as  to  us  with  other  nations? 

The  Chairman.  No.  Now,  Governor,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
on  this  point — I  have  tried  to  look  it  up,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  information — ^you,  very  likely,  will  know.  Under  the  Span- 
ish rule,  where  Philippine  products  were  admitted  to  Spain  free  of 
duty,  was  there  any  free  trade  between  Spain  and  the  Philippines? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tx>ng.  Undoubtedly  so. 
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General  Wright.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  Both  ways. 

General  Wright.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood.  What  was  the  expor 
of  sugar  and  tobacco  to  Spain  under  free  trade  from  the  Philippines' 

General  Wright.  My  recollection  is  that  the  high-water  mark  o: 
sugar  export  from  the  Philippines  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  300,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Did  much  of  that  go  to  Spain  ? 

General  Wright.  I  think  a  large  part  of  it  did,  but  I  do  not  kno^ 
how  much. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  about  tobacco?  Was  there  any  consider 
able  export  there  ? 

General  Wright.  I  think  so;  ves.  I  could  find  out  for  you,  if  i 
is  material.     I  do  not  carry  the  figures  in  my  head. 

Senator  Culberson.  Pardon  my  persistency  on  this  -point,  witl 
regard  to  this  compensatory-revenue  business.  I  would  like  to  cal 
the  Governor's  attention  to  the  exact  language  of  the  treaty,  articl 
4.     It  says : 

The  United  States  wiU,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  th* 
exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  admit  Spanish  ships  and  mei 
chandise  to  the  ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  same  terms  as  ship 
and  merchandise  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  in  this  bill  it  is  provided — 

That  in  consideration  of  the  rates  of  duty  aforesaid  sugar  and  tobacco,  botl 
manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  wholly  the  growth  and  product  of  tb 
United  States  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Philippine  Islands  from  the  Unite 
States  free  of  duty. 

Now,  under  the  treaty  and  under  this  statute  there  would  be  fre 
trade  on  these  articles  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip 
pines  and  between  Spain  and  the  Philippines. 

General  AVright.  I  think  there  would. 

Senator  Culberson.  The  point  is  this:  In  a  previous  answer  to  ai 
inquiry  of  mine  you  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  this  bill,  taken  ii 
connection  with  the  treaty,  would  produce  free  trade  between  Spaii 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  because  th 
revenue  of  the  Philippine  government  would  l)e  thereby  alfected 
and  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago  to  J?ay 

General  AVright.  I  was  speaking  about  one  thing  and  I  am  in 
clined  to  think  you  were  speaking  of  another.  I  understood  yoi 
to  ask  me  what  I  thought  would  be  the  eflFect  of  free  trade  generall; 
upon  the  Philippine  revenues. 

Senator  Ctlberson.  I  want  to  make  my  inquiry  specific  novi 
With  reference  to  sugar  and  tobacco  alone,  is  there  any  revenue  com 
ing  to  the  Philippine  government  by  import4itions  into  the  Philip 
pine  Islands  of  those  two  articles  from  Spain? 

General  AVright.  Xo. 

Senator  Culberson.  So  that  all  the  revenue  that  will  come  to  th 
Philippine  government  from  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  by  the  re 
tention  of  the  *25  per  cent  of  the  Dinglev  Act  from  the  Unites 
States? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  substantially? 

^Senator  Culberson.  Substantially. 
General  Wright.  Yes;  substantially. 
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Senator  Culberson.  That  is. a  matter  that  I  wanted  to  get  into 
the  record. 

General  Wright.  Let  me  see.  There  is  an  export  duty,  as  you 
know. 

Senator  Culberson.  All  that  is  removed  by  this  bill. 

General   Wright.  It   is  removed   when   it   conies  to   the   United 
States,  yes ;  but  not  otherwise. 
*  Senator  Long.  It  would  not  be  removed  on  going  to  Spain  ? 

General  Wright.  No. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  the  treaty  does  not  cover  the  export  duty. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  understand.  I  was  speaking  with  reference 
to  the  eflFect  of  this  bill. 

General  Wright.  The  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  tariff  on  sugar 
and  tobacco,  which  for  three  years  is  retained  by  the  provisions  of  uiis 
bill,  as  I  understand  it,  when  collected  by  the  revenue  collectors  of 
the  United  States,  is  returned. 

Senator  Culberson.  Certainly,  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

General  Wright.  So  that  in  that  way  we  get  an  indirect  revenue. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  specific  revenue  you  would 
lose  with  free  trade. 

General  Wright.  That  is  the  point. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  is  the  point ;  you  not  only  get  it  indi- 
rectly, as  it  seems  to  me,  but  directly.  That  is  the  purpose,  then,  of 
this  bill — to'iinpose  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate  for  three  years  in 
order  that  the  Philippine  government  may  have  that  revenue  for  that 
time? 

General  Wright.  That  is  one  reason.  You  ask  me  my  opinion 
about  it.  Of  course  I  can  not  speak  for  others,  but  I  think  it  was  also 
intended  as  a  concession  to  the  sugar  and  tobacco  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  25  per  cent  of  this  tariff  act  for  three  years — 
possibly  to  see  how  it  would  work. 

Senator  Culberson.  If  you  will  pardon  me  another  question — or 
at  least  the  same  question  put  just  in  this  connection — as  to  what  reve- 
nue will  be  derived  by  the  Philippine  government  from  this  bill — I 
will  ask  you  again  if  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  removing  the 
export  duty  and  the  import  duty  on  sugar  and  tobacco  from  thd 
United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands  will  not  amount  to  as  much  as 
the  revenue  derived  by  the  imposition  of  the  25  per  cent  of  the  Ding- 
lev  rate  from  importations  from  the  Phili])pine  Islands  into  this 
country  ?  In  other  words,  is  there  any  real  compensation  to  the  Phil- 
ippine government,  even  by  the  revenue  of  this  bill? 

General  Wright.  Yes;  I  forget  just  what  our  export  duty  is.  It  is 
a  very  light  one,  though — much  less  than  the  import  duty  at  this  end. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

General  Wright.  It  is  a. very  small  tax;  I  can  not  recall  it  pre- 
cisely. 

The  Chairman.  Su^ar,  5  centos  a  hundred  kilos. 

General  Wright.  Ties;  I  was  probably  a  little  dense  as  to  the  first 
question.  I  understand  now  your  question  to  be  whether  the  Philip- 
pine government  would  really  get  anv  net  revenue  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  for  the  reason  that  the  amount  realized  from  duties 
collected  at  this  end  would  be  offset  by  the  loss  of  the  export  duties 
levied  at  the  other  end  under  the  Philippine  tariff. 

Senator  Culbjbb^ov.  Yes;  I  want  to  get  the  facts. 
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General  Wright.  Well,  on  the  kind  of  sugar  that  the  Filipinos 
export  the  duty,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  collected  by  the 
United  States  officials,  would  be  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  tariff  and 
would  amount  to  31  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  would  it  not,  Mr.  Wel- 
born  ? 

Mr.  Welborx.  Yes;  31. 

General  Wright.  Thirty-one  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  that  is  my 
recollection.    This  would  be  turned  into  the  Philippine  treasury. 

Senator  Long.  That  is  the  export  duty  ? 

General  Wright.  No;  the  import  duty  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 
Now,  the  export  duty  levied  by  the  Philippine  tariff  is  not  cmite 
2J  cents  on  the  100  pounds — and  that  answers  your  question.  You 
can  make  your  own  calculation. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  is  as  to  one  of  these  provisos;  but  the 
other  is  as  to  importations — on  tobacco  and  sugar  from  the  United 
States. 

General  Wright.  There  you  lose  nothing,  because  you  do  not  get 
anything  now.     You  are  just  where  you  were  before. 

Senator  Culberson.  Not  even  on  refined  sugar? 

General  Wrkjht.  Very  little.  I  do  not  think  any  refined  .sugar 
comes  from  the  TJnited  States.  I  would  not  speak  with  certainty 
about  that. 

The  CnAiR:\iAN.  Would  not  refined  sugar  come  from  the  United 
States  if  it  was  made  here  as  against  the  Hongkong  sugar? 

General  Wki(;ht.  Possibly  so.  It  is  a  question  of  price.  Under 
the  Philippine  tariff,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  there  would  be  a  dif- 
ferential in  favor  of  United  States  i-efined  sugars  of  about  $1.36  on 
100  pounds  as  against  Hongkong  sugars. 

Senator  Long.  'WTiat  would  be  the  effect  on  the  revenues  of  the 
Philippine  government  of  the  admission  of  articles  from  Spain  in 
addition  to  sugar  and  tobacco,  which  would  Ix*  admitted  under  this 
bill,  if  passed — the  admission  of  all  other  articles  from  Spain  free? 

General  Wright.  That  would  involve  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  our  customs  revenue. 

Senator  IjOXG.  On  what  line? 

General  AVright.  I  can  hardly  answer  without  having  before  me 
the  report  of  the  collector  of  customs,  but  the  trade  I'elations  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Fili]nnos.  of  course,  were  close  up  to  the  time 
we  came  there,  and  since  that  time  they  have  cohtinued  close.  There 
are  lines  of  steamei*s  running  lx»tween  Spain  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  trade  relations  generally  have  been  and  are  still  verv 
close.  The  Filipinos  us(»  Spanish  wine  a  good  deal  and  Spanish 
things  to  eat  of  all  sorts.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  trade  be- 
tween the  two.     My  recollection  is  it  is  seven  or  ei^ht  millions. 

The  Chairman.  Those*  are  not  affected  by  this  bill  for  three  years. 

General  Wright.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  lose  that  in  addition  to  25  i>er  cent  of 
the  Dingley  rate? 

General  Wright.   Yes. 

Senator  I^ong.  How  about  the  revenues  on  other  articles  aside  from 
tobacco  and  sugar  from  the  United  States?  Would  that  be  a  con- 
siderable loss? 

Gemu-ii]  Wright.   I  beg  pardon. 

Senator  Lose.   I  say,  suppose  we  had  free  trade  on  articles  from 
the  United  States  into  the  Philippine  ls\i\\\d«,  wove  \tvs\.^aLdL  ot  ^ftec 
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Ipril  11,  1909 — three  years  from  now — in  addition  to  sugar  and 
tobacco,  which  are  provided  shall  go  in  free;  would  that  be  a  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  revenues? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.   Can  vou  estimate  about  what  it  would  be? 

General  Wright.  No;  I  can  not  undertake  to  estimate  it,  but  it 
would  be  very  considerable.  It  would  cut  our  tariff  system  into 
shreds.    Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  very  considerable  loss  of  revenue. 

Senator  Long.  And  you  think  it  would  require  three  years  at  least 
to  adjust  your  tariff  system  over  there? 

General  Wright.  I  think  it  is  verv  much  better  to  let  this  bill  go 
through  as  it  is  without  attempting  tree  trade  now,  because  a  violent 
chan^  of  that  sort  always  brings  about  results  that  are  not  antici- 
pated. This  bill  gives  substantial  relief,  and  one  that  would  meet  the 
demands  of  the  people,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  in  the  Philip- 
pines. It  would  give  them  a  market  which  they  have  not  got  and 
would  convert  the  raising  of  sucar  from  being  a  losing  game  into 
a  profitable  one.  Free  trade  would  revolutionize  our  present  revenue 
system,  as  it  would  compel  us  to  go  immediately  to  an  internal-revenue 
^stem,  and  would  make  a  good  deal  of  discontent.  You  have  to  do 
those  things  gradually. 

Senator  Long.  The  admission  of  all  articles  from  the  United  States 
and  from  Spain  free  into  the  Philippine  Islands  would  seriously  im- 
pair your  present  system,  would  its 

General  Wright.  Unquestionably.  The  Spaniard,  assuming  that 
he  is  anything  at  all  of  a  trader,  would  soon  monopolize  the  foreign 
business. 

The  Chairman.  The  Filipinos  have  been  shut  out  from  the  com- 
munication of  the  world  since  the  war. 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  a  very  poor  market  now. 

Senator  Ijong.  And  Spain  and  the  United  States  are  admitted  into 
the  Philippines  now  on  the  same  terms? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  terms.    • 

Senator  Long.  The  same  terms  as  all  other  countries;  there  is  no 
difference  as  to  any,  is  there  ? 

General  Wright.  No,  sir ;  it  is  the  same.  No ;  I  would  hesitate  to 
rely  upon  an  internal  revenue  just  at  this  time. 

Senator  Long.  You  are  having  serious  difficulty  with  your  pres- 
ent system,  are  you  not? 

General  Wright.  Yes:  you  know  what  a  hubbub  was  created  by 
the  internal -revenue  bill  which  passed  in  opposition  of  this  verv 
legislation,  although  the  rates  of  taxes,  as  you  know,  are  very  small. 

Senator  Long.  But  from  their  standpoint  they  were  enormous? 

General  Wright.  Anything  new  to  them  is  terrible.  It  turns  out 
since  that  what  we  thought  would  \ye  the  case  has  l^eeu  the  case.  It 
has  not  affected  the  manufactured  tobacco  output  or  that  of  distilled 
spirits. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  the  conunittee  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  give  us  your  views  now  as  to  sugar.  You  have  given  them 
as  to  tobacco. 

General  Wright.  The  sugar  situation  is  extremely  serious,  gentle- 
men. 

Senator  Burrows.  Before  you  go  into  that  matter,  may  I  ask  \ou 
a  question  as  to  freight  rates  between  Hongkong  and  the  P\\\V\pp\Tve^ 
inm  tiie  United  States? 
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General  Wright.  Do  you  mean  the  freight  rates  as  between  the 
Philippines  and  Hongkong  and  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

General  Wright.  Of  course  thev  vary,  and  what  I  should  say 
would  be  a  guess.  Probably  the  freight  rates  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  Hongkong  is  GO  per  cent  of  what  it  is  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States.    The  rates  are  high. 

Senator  Cui^erson.  Between  this  country  and  the  Philippines? 

General  Wright.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  about  that.  I  would  not 
state  it  as  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  have  that  looked  up. 

General  Wright.  I  know,  general^  speaking,  that  the  rates  be- 
tween the  Philippine  Islands  and  Hongkong  are  high ;  they  have 
been  very  high.  They  are  gradually,  under  the  force  of  competition, 
being  reduced. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Would  that  not  largely  determine  the  fact  of 
whether  American  sugar  routed  the  Hongkong  sugar  from  the  Phil- 
ippine market  or  not  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  unquestionably. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  said,  as  I  remember,  that  vou  thought 
the  American  sugar  would  displace  the  Hongkong  sugar? 

General  Wright.  Yes;  but  we  have  a  considerable  duty  on  sugar 
coming  into  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  a  difference,  you  say,  of  40  per  cent 
in  freight  rates? 

General  Wright.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  Probably  Mr.  Rea  could 
answer  that.  AVhat  is  the  tariff  freight  rate  between  Hongkong 
and  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rea.  The  freight  rate  to  the  United  States  is  about  $6  a  ton, 
and  from  Manila  to  Hongkong  it  averages  about  40  cents  a  picul; 
that  would  be  about  30  cents  a  hundred. 

General  Wright.  As  I  said  before,  the  rate  varies.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  rate  was  almost  the  same,  but  it  varies  now.  The 
rate  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  this  country  has  been  slightly 
lowered.     You  can  sometimes  get  it  for  less  than  $6  a  ton. 

Senator  Brandegee.   You  mean  to  San  Francisco? 

(jeneral  AVright.  Well,  New  York  is  a  competitor  of  'Frisco. 

Senator  I^ong.  By  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  caused  this  ex- 
traordinary difference  in  the  freight  rate  between  $6  and  $3. 

General  Wright.  The  rate  is  relatively  higher  between  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Hongkong  than  it  is  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Cilbekson.  ^^^lat  effect  did  the  act  of  Congress  passed 
here  on  the  subject  of  shipping  have  on  it? 

General  Wright.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  had  any,  because  you 
have  never  enforced  it :  you  threatened  to  do  it;  I  doubt  whether  it 
has  had  any. 

Senator  Ix)N(;.  It  does  not  go  into  effect  until  the  1st  of  July  of 
this  year. 

General  Wright.  No  ;  but  I  think  you  will  extend  it  further. 
Senator  Long.  You  must  not  predict. 
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Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  Governor  to  tell  us 
about  sugar. 

General  Wright.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  sugar  situation  is 
very  serious  to  the  people  engaged  in  raising  it  in  the  Philippines. 
The  industry  is  well-nigh  dead — that  is  the  truth  about  it.  The 
owners  of  the  estates,  large  and  small,  have  not  made  money,  but,  as 
a  rule,  have  lost  money  rather  than  made  it  in  the  last  few  years,  with 
the  exception  of  last  year.  There  was  something  growing  out  of  the 
repeal  of  bounties  on  the  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  as  a  result  of  the 
Brusself  convention  by  Various  European  powers,  and  sugar  did  take 
a  spurt  upward  and  commanded  a  high  price  on  the  idea  that  there 
would  be  a  great  reduction  of  the  production  in  Europe.  It  proved 
that  in  the  conclusion  as  to  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  the  mer- 
chants in  the  Philippines  who  bought  sugar  at  this  price  were  well- 
nigh  ruined  by  the  rapid  decline  of  sugar.  So  the  price  is  back  where 
it  has  been  for  quite  a  number  of  years  past.  Some  of  the  sugar 
planters,  in  Negros  especially,  own  quite  large  plantations.  There 
are  also  a  large  number  of  small  fry  engaged  in  the  raising  of  sugar. 
The  average  plantation,  probably,  in  Neffros  and  Pampanga  is  what, 
Mr.Welborn?  ^  .       . 

Mr.  Welborn.  The  average  plantation  is  60  acres;  25  cultivated  is 
the  average  size. 

General  Wright.  The  people  who  are  engaged  in  it,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  large  planters.  There  are  a  great  many  people  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances engaged  in  raising  sugar  there.  They  have  all  got  to  the 
point  where  they  are  mortgaged  up  to  their  eyes  and  they  can  not 
fx)rrow  any  more  money.  I  am  speaking  now  of  what  I  know.  I 
know  that  I  myself  sent  for  several  representatives  of  mercantile 
houses,  to  men  engaged  in  loaning  money,  bankers,  and  others,  and 
talked  with  them  about  the  desirability  of  advancing  money  to  those 
I)eople  to  make  their  crops.  The  planters  were  complaining  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  money  and  to  save  the  crop  that  tney  had 
planted  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  to  pay  labor,  and  I  tried  my  best  to 
induce  a  number  of  prominent  merchants  and  bankers  there  to  make 
advances  to  sugar  planters.  They  said  they  were  all  unable  to  do  it 
because  they  could  not  realize  on  the  money  they  had  already  loaned, 
and  they  did  not  want  to  sell  them  out,  because  they  did  not  care  to 
be  owners  of  the  plantations.  That  was  and  is  the  situation.  I 
talked  with  the  officers  of  two  gi'eat  English  banks  there,  and  with 
the  head  of  the  Spanish  bank,  which  is  owned  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
practically,  and  they  all  backed  out. 

My  friend  Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  a  representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  knows  whether  I  am  speaKing  facts.  He  was  of  the 
same  frame  of  mind  as  the  rest.  So  their  lands  must  lie  fallow^  or 
crops  be  made  by  all  sorts  of  expedients.  Of  course,  the  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  price  last  year  did  enable  some  of  them  to  pay  off  part 
of  their  debts  and  to  get  a  little  for  making  a  crop  this  year,  but  the 
decline  in  sugar  has  cut  that  off  again,  and  they  are  practically  where 
they  were  before.  I  assume  that  all  of  us  mean  what  we  have  so 
often  said  to  the  Filipinos,  that  we  came  there  to  help  them  and  not 
to  hurt  them.  The  onlv  practical  question  to  consider  is  whether  we 
can  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  market  without  ruin  or  serious  injurv 
to  our  sugar  and  tobacco  people,  iiowy  as  to  that,  I  do  not  t\\\T\¥L 
any  gentlemai2  who  has  investigated  the  matter,  without  YvoVdmg  a 
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brief,  so  to  speak,  without  going  there  to  make  out  a  particular  case, 
can  say  for  a  moment  that  there  is  any  danger  to  our  sugar  interests 
from  competition  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines ;  that 
there  is  any  danger  of  tlieir  flooding  our  market  now  or  ever.  As 
I  understand  it,  tne  United  States  consumes  annually  about  3,000,000 
tons  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Two  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
long  tons. 

General  Wright.  Now,  of  that,  about  twelve  hundred  thousand 
tons  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Bico. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  thousand. 

General  Wright.  That  leaves  about  a  million  and  a  half  tons  tti 
come  from  abroad.  Now,  last  year  the  Philippine  Islands  produced 
about  100,000  tons  of  sugar.  It  never  has,  in  its  palmiest  days,  pro- 
diiced  more  than  about  300,000,  speaking  in  round  numbers.  There 
has  been  a  violent  convulsion  in  social  and  labor  conditions  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  a  result  of  the  revolution  against  Spain  and 
American  occupation.  The  industrial  system  has  been  totally 
changed.  In  the  old  days  the  employer  was  in  a  position  to  bring 
pressure  upon  the  employee  and  to  make  him  work  out  his  indebted- 
ness. They  paid  his  poll  tax  for  him  and  made  advances  to  him  on 
their  own  terms,  and  he  was  required  to  work  that  out.  They  looked 
after  him.     He  was,  in  short,  what  you  would  call  a  peon. 

Now,  that  has  been  changed.  A  great  many  prominent  Filipinos 
who  are  employers  of  labor  have  talked  to  me  complainingly  about 
it.  They  say  we  have  been  putting  fool  notions  into  the  heads  of  the 
common  people,  and  they  are  not  inclined  to  be  as  steady  and  reli- 
able as  they  were  in  the  old  days.  I  suppose  there  is  some  decree  of 
truth  in  tliis  complaint.  Wages  have  generally  increased  m  the 
Philippine  Island:^  since  American  occupation,  not  greatly,  but  still 
considerablv,  whilst  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  has  not  generally  im- 
proved, altliougli  in  some  instances  it  has,  under  proper  direction, 
and  gives  great  ])roniise  of  l>etter  things.  But  going  back  to  the 
sugar  producers:  They  are  badly  in  debt.  Their  methods  of  sugar 
producing  are  crude  in  the  extreme,  and  it  must  be  a  work  of  time 
before  there  is  an}'  change  for  the  better.  Probably,  as  you  have 
been  informed,  the  method  of  extracting  the  saccharine  matter  from 
the  cane  is  so  crude  that  they  lose  probably  40  per  cent  in  extraction 
alone.  Of  coui*se,  if  we  had  modern,  up-to-date  central  mills,  which 
would  take  that  cane  up  and  treat  it  as  it  should  be,  they  would  save 
that,  and  I  hope  and  believe  we  will  see  centralmills  built  there  in 
the  next  three  or  four  years.  But  it  will  take  three  or  four  years 
probably  to  organize  companies  to  put  up  the  mills,  and  that  will 
not  be  done  until  they  make  arrangements  with  the  owners  of  the 
cane  to  furnish  it  at  an  agreed  price,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
the  Filipino  is  extremely  slow  to  make  new  arrangements.  He  is 
accustomed  to  the  old  way  of  doing  things.  So  weliave  all  that  to 
reckon  with  in  calculating  the  time  when  there  is  going  to  be  a 
marked  improvement. 

Senator  Dirnois.  You  said  there  never  would  be  a  time.  Do  you 
think  that  with  free  trade  and  the  advantages  offered  to  capitalists 
that  those  difficulties  will  not  be  overcome  in  time? 

(reneral  Wright,  I  do  not  believe  so;  not  in  your  time  nor  .in  mine 
nor  in  our  children's  time.     In  the  first  place,  aivv  \miprovement  must 
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be  gradual.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  small  and,  I  hope,  a  steady 
increase — do  not  misunderstand  me — but  there  is  a  steady  increase 
in  the  demand  for  sugar  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  possible 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  all  the  support  you  can  ffive  them  in 
the  shape  of  capital  and  improved  methods,  to  meet  the  increased 
annual  demand  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  much  less  to  supply 
the  foreign  demand  w^hich  we  now  get  from  Cuba  and  other  foreign 
countries. 

Senator  Di'bois.  You  have  stated  your  opinion  with  great  posi- 
tiveness,  and  of  course  you  have  stated  the  reasons  for  your  support 
of  this  bill.  There  are  others  who  are  equally  positive  on  the  other 
side.  They  think  that  this  will  destroy  the  cane  and  sugar-beet 
industry  of  this  country.  Now,  the  output  of  sugar  is  greatly  in- 
creasing in  Cuba,  and  I  think  it  is  increasing  a  little  in  Hawaii. 

General  Wright.  You  can  bring  Chinese  coolies  into  Cuba,  can't 
you,  Senator? 

Senator  Dubois.  I  am  speaking  of  the  amount  of  sugar  that  is 
coming  into  this  country  tree,  and  its  narrowing  the  margin  con- 
stantly between  our  consumption 

The  Chairman.  Cuban  sugar  is  not  coming  in  free. 

Senator  Dubois.  But  from  those  other  provinces- 


The  Chairman.  Of  course  Philippine  sugar  would  have  to  dis- 
place Cuban  sugar  before  it  would  come  into  competition  with  our 
home  sugar. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  this :  ^Yhen  the  amount 
of  suffar  coming  in  here  free  equalizes  our  consumption,  then  would 
not  added  sugar  from  the  Philippines  hurt  our  industries? 

General  VnnouT.  Wlien  the  United  States  produces  a  million  and 
a  half  more  tons  than  we  now  produce  there  might  arise  a  competi- 
tion between  Philippine  sugar  and  the  United  States  sugar;  yes,  sir. 
But  when  is  that  to  be  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  How  much  agi'icultural  public  lands  are  there  in 
the  Philippines  susceptible  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar? 

General  Wright.  It  is  hard  to  answer  that  question.  I  could  not 
estimate  that.  There  is  a  large  amount  that  could  be  cultivated  to 
su^r  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  you  sav  15,000,000  acres? 

General  Wright.  No;  I  would  not.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not 
think  there  is  more  than  12  or  14  per  cent  of  all  the  land  in*  the 
Philippine  Islands  that  is  adapted  for  any  sort  of  cultivation. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  other  fit  for? 

Senator  Dubois.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  testimony  taken  before 
this  committee  was  almost  unanimous  that  half  of  the  public  lands 
over  there  were  agricultural  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  remember  the  statements,  and  they  were 
pretty  vague.     The  statement  of  the  census  is  very  different. 

General  Wright.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  all  the  land  of  Japan 
only  about  12  per  cent  is  adapted  to  any  sort  of  cultivation,  and  they 
have  there  a  teeming  population — nearly  50,000,000  of  people  in 
a  territory  not  much  larger  than  the  Philippines— a  fine  climate, 
and  industrious  people  who  cultivate  to  the  mountain  tops,  as  you 
know.  Now,  the  Philippine  Islands  are  topographicallv  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  country  as  Japan.     They  are  volcanic  islands,  aivd 
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mountainous,  and  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  which  is 
not  fit  for  cultivation. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  you  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
public  lands  in  the  Philippines,  out  of  the  65,000,000  of  public  lands, 
which  is  capable  and  susceptible  of  sugar  production  ? 

General  Wright.  It  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  guess.  I  have  not 
gone  into  a  personal  investigation  of  that,  nor  am  I  competent  to 
determine  what  lands  could  be  used  in  an  agricultural  way.  I  would 
say  that  possibly  10,000,000  acres  in  the  Philippines  are  fit  for  cul- 
tivation. 

Senator  Dubois.  In  sugar? 

General  Wright.  No  ;  not  sugar  in  all. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know,  as  to  sugar. 

General  Wright.  Kice  lands  are  not  fit  for  sugar,  nor  are  the  to- 
bacco and  hemp  lands. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  of  the  census,  which  I  intend  to  put  in 
the  record,  are  that  9.5  per  cent  of  all  the  lands  in  the  Philippines 
are  fit  for  agricultural  purposes — that  is,  of  all  lands.  . 

General  Wright.  It  is  merely  an  opinion  of  mine,  from  a  some- 
what cursory  observation,  that  there  is  a  little  more  land  fit  for  cul- 
tivation in  the  Philippines  than  in  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  seen  or  heard  nothing  else  given  in  the  tes- 
timony except  guesses. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  that  mean  at  present  fit,  or  capable  of 
being? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no:  they  go  very  elaborately  over  the  portions 
of  these  lands  that  are  now  absolutely  used. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  there  not  large  portions  of  the  islands 
that  have  not  l)een  even  explored  as  yet? 

General  Wright.  Xo;  there  are  no  portions  of  the  islands  that  have 
not  been  explored. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  collected  that  information  ? 

The  Chairman.  General  Sanger  was  the  head  of  it.  They  were 
engaged  on  it  for  a  number  of  years.  Perhaps  IVIr.  Welbom  can 
tell  us. 

Mr.  Weliu)RN.  General  Sanger  had  charge  of  it. 

The  Chahoian.  Who  had  charge  of  the  agricultural  part? 

Mr.  Wei.born.  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

General  Wright.  He  got  that  through  his  agents 

Senator  Dubois.  I  think  Mr.  Welborn  has  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  seen  statements  from  other  authentic  sources.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  are  going  to  estimate  or  guess  as  to  whether  we  will 
be  injured  or  not  unless  we  know  how  much  sugar  land  there  is  over 
there  and  what  its  capacity  for  production  is  with  any  modern  im- 
provements. 

The  Chairman.  Nine  per  cent  would  be  7,000,000  agricultural 
acres  in  the  Philippine  Islands.     Now  you  can  estimate  on  that. 

General  Wright.  The  trouble  with  that  sort  of  calculation  is  that 
it  is  misleading  in  this — you  are  assuming  that  all  the  land  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  the  first  place  is  going  to  be  cultivated  for 
sugar. 

Senator  Dubois.  Not  at  all. 

General  Wbjght.  And  in  the  next  place  you  are  assuming  that  there 
Js-  a  population  theiv  sufficient  in  numbers  lo  cwltivate  that  land. 
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Senator  Dubois.  No  ;  I  am  not  assuming  anything.  I  want  to  un- 
derstand why  you  say  there  is  no  danger;  I  want  to  find  out  how 
much  land  there  is  there  that  can  be  put  into  sugar. 

General  Wright.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  suppose  there  is  a 
CTeat  deal.  I  have  here  the  statement  of  men  who  are  pretty  well  in- 
formed that  there  is  enough  sugar  land  in  Louisiana  to  raise  all  the 
sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  but  they  do  not  do  it.  They  use  it 
for  other  purposes.  The  sugar  raisers  in  Xegros  and  Panay  find 
difficulty  now  in  getting  labor  to  raise  the  amount  they  do  raise. 
ITiey  send  to  all  neighboring  islands  and  have  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty when  the  harvesting  time  comes  when  they  need  to  reenforce 
their  regular  supply  of  labor  in  getting  needed  labor.  The  Filipinos 
stick  closely  to  their  homes.  It  is  ingrown  with  them.  They  are 
engaged  in  various  pursuits;  they  are  not  all  going  to  go  into  the 
sugar-raising  business.  We  find  a  large  majority  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  raising  rice,  copra,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  many  other  things. 
They  are  accustomed  to  it,  like  it,  and  find  reasonable  profit  in  it. 
They  are  not  going  to  quit  their  present  vocations  and  go  into  raising 
sugar. 

Senator  Dubois.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  productivity  of  this 
land.  We  will  assume  the  same  conditions  exist  there  as  exist  in 
Hawaii  and  the  same  kind  of  plan  to  get  labor.  Will  those  Filipino 
sugar  lands  produce  as  much. sugar  as  the  Hawaiian  lands,  for  in- 
stance? 

General  Wright.  Well,  some  of  the  lands  in  the  Philippines,  the 
best  of  the  lands,  will  probably  produce  as  much  as  the  poorest  of  the 
lands  in  Hawaii.  In  other  words,  when  you  take  up  the  subject  of 
sugar  raising  in  Hawaii  you  will  find  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  productivity  of  lands  which  are  irrigated  and  lands  which 
depend  on  rainfall  exclusively. 

Senator  Dubois.  They  are  all  irrigated,  are  they  not? 

General  Wright.  No  ;  mv  information  is  that  over  on  Hawaii,  the 
large  island,  the  planters  depend  very  largely  on  rainfall,  in  many 
sections  at  least.  There  they  produce*^  about  2^  tons,  I  think  it  is,  to 
the  acre;  while  the  Ewa  plantation,  near  Honolulu,  produces  an 
average  of  8  or  10  tons.  Itou  see  you  have  to  get  the  facts  before 
you  begin  to  draw  conclusions. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  thought  these  gentle- 
men said  all  the  lands  in  Hawaii  were  irrigated  and  also  fertilized. 

General  Wright.  They  are  all  fertilized,  but  they  do  not  all  depend 
on  irrigation.  Those  lands  which  depend  on  irrigation  produce 
much  more,  because  they  can  put  water  on  just  when  they  want  it 
and  take  it  off  when  desired.  But  over  on  the  big  island  of  Hawaii 
there  is  a  very  considerable  rainfall  and  they  do  not,  therefore,  irri- 
gate. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Hatch  testified  that  about  three- 
fourths  were  irrigated. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  they  have  to  irrigate  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  sugar? 

General  Wright.  No.  They  have  six  months  of  rainy  season 
there. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  want  to  know  if  they  have  to  fertilize? 

General  Wright.  They  have  not;  thej  never  did  to  any  exteiA. 

BPJ— ^Jf — s 
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The  average  production  there  is  probably  but  little  over  a  ton  to  an 
acre. 

Senator  Drnois.  But  some  time  ago  it  was  a  little  more.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  more  land  cultivated  in  sugar  than  is  now  being 
cultivated. 

General  Wright.  Yes. 

Senator  Dibois.  It  is  quite  evident  that  they  can  raise  more  sugar 
than  they  do  now. 

General  Wright.  Undoubtedly  they  can  and  will,  if  they  can 
make  money  out  of  it.  As  I  have  already  said,  my  judgment  is  that 
the  production  of  sugar  will  gradually  increase  if  this  bill  becomes  a 
law,  and  that  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twenty  years  there  will  be  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  output  of  sugar  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  But  the  point  I  make  is  that  it  can  never,  until  you  allow 
the  importation  of  cooly  labor  or  contract  labor  of  some  sort,  exceed 
400,000  tons,  or  possibly  half  a  million  at  the  outside,  in  twenty  years 
or  more,  and  that  the  annual  increase  in  the  Philippines  would  not 
meet  the  inci*eased  demand  annually  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Di  uois.  Would  that  not  depend  entirely  on  how  much 
sugar  land  was  cultivated  over  there,  and  how  productive  it  was? 

General  Wricuit.   Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Di  liois.  Suppose  there  are  2.000,000  acres  of  land  there 
put  in  sugar,  with  the  most  improved  methods  of  extraction  and  with 
plenty  of  labor,  and  they  raise  (>  tons  to  the  acre,  for  instance. 
Would  that  have  any  effect  on  the  sugar  raisers? 

General  Wright.  Unquestionably.  If  you  are  to  suppose  that  they 
raise  10  tons  to  the  acre  it  would  have  still  greater  effect.  But  the 
point  I  am  endeavoring  to  make  is  that  those  suppositions  are  wholly 
erroneous.  It  is  not  j^ossible.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  raise  on 
land  upon  which  there  is  a  rai^ifall,  even  when  you  fertilize  it,  more 
than  af)out  2h  tons  to  the  acre,  and  conditions  as  they  are  and  must  be 
for  a  long  time  do  not  permit  of  any  considerable  increase  in  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  testified  by  Mr.  Hatch  that  the  average 
production  of  Hawaii  was  about  4  tons  to  the  acre. 

Senator  Dubois.  Four  and  nine-tenths. 

The  Chairman.   Mr.  Hatch,  was  it  not  four  and  something? 

Mr.  Hatch.   Four  and  nine-tenths. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  Philippines  he  said  he  thought  it  aver- 
aged about  1  ton. 

Senator  Dubois.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  methods  are  exceedingly 
primitive,  and  they  plow  with  a  little  bit  of  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  I  also  understand  the  gov- 
ernor to  say  that  the  reproduction  of  the  Hawaiian  conditions  in  the 
Philippine.-^ — and  if  I  am  wrong  he  can  correct  me — is  practically  im- 
possible, and  I  want  to  ask  him  in  that  connection  if  there  is  the 
slightest  indication  of  a  rush  of  capital  into  the  Philippines  which 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  they  were  just  waiting  to  get  in  for  invest- 
ment ? 

(leneral  Wrkjht.  I  have  not  seen  it  nor  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  certainly  have  not  been  in  a  rush  to  build 
railroads. 

General  Wright.  The  chainnan  states  my  position  clearly,  and 

ih/it  js  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  argue  from  conditions  "in  the 

flawaiian  Islands  as  to  wliat  will  happen  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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There  you  have  a  rainfall,  which,  as  you  know,  is  very  heavy  and 
lasts  six  months  of  the  year.  In  Hawaii,  on  a  large  part  of  the 
sugar  lands  little,  if  anj^,  rain  falls,  so  they  must  irrigate.  Now,  as 
it  is  not  possible  to  irrigate  in  the  Philippines,  the  trouble  is  the 
getting  rid  if  the  large  amount  of  water  which  falls.  It  is  true  you 
might  possibly  help  out  by  irrigating  in  the  dry  season  a  little  occa- 
sionally. I  do  not  carry  exactly  the  figures  in  my  head,  but  my 
i-ecoUection  is  that  from  $30  to  $40  is  spent  on  the  Hawaiian  planta- 
tion per  acre  in  fertilizing.  Now,  with  all  that,  under  natural 
conditions  as  to  rainfall,  thev  do  not  raise  more  than  2J  tons  to  the 
icre.  That,  I  think,  might  fairly  be  assumed  to  be  the  limit  of  pro- 
ductivity in  the  Philippine  Islands,  even  with  fertilizing  and  up-to- 
date  cultivation. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  as  2,000,000  acres 
that  is  susceptible  to  sugar  production  or  culture  ? 

(General  Wright.  I  should  doubt  it;  probably  not  more  than  half 
that,  though  that  is  mere  guesswork  on  my  part.  There  are  a  whole 
lot  of  things  besides  having  a  number  of  acres  that  will  grow  sugar 
to  \)Q  considered.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  location  of  the  land 
witli  reference  to  some  harbor  or  some  transportation — some  means 
of  getting  to  it  and  from  it  have  all  got  to  be  considered.  Then, 
uhovi'  all,  the  question  of  labor  has  to  be  considered.  I  do  not  look 
lo  f-ee  any  large  additional  number  of  Filipinos  engaged  in  raising 
sugar:  even  if  you  vvere  to  take  the  bridle  off  completely,  the  only 
thing  that  would  happen  is  that  those  who  did  engage  in  it  would 
hud  a  jjrofit.  It  would  be  an  inviting  field  for  a  limited  amount  of 
capital.  They  would  build  central  mills  with  unproved  methods, 
and  the  same  labor  now  engaged  in  that  busine.-s  would  double  the 
output.  That  is  about  what  would  happen, -and  undoubtedly  in 
linie,  as  the  population  increased,  the  natural  increase  of  jxiople  en- 
gaged in  sugar  would  increase  gradually  the  output.  In  the  course 
i){  many  years  you  probably  would  have  400  or  500  tons  of  sugar 
raised  in  the  Philippnie  Islands. 

Senator  Dubois.  There  are  no  laws  preventing  the  Japanese  going 
in.    They  could  go  there. 

(ieneral  Wright.  Yes. 

Senator  Dimois.  They  are  close  by,  and  they  would  go  there  if  they 
knew  the  factories  were  erected  there  and. that  they  were  going  to  get 
gocKl  wages.     Have  you  any  fear  that  they  would  be  attracted  there  ? 

(ieneral  Wright.  No;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hatch  testified  that  the  average  on  the  $65,- 
000,000  invested  in  sugar  plantations  in  Hawaii  was  3^  per  cent.  Do 
vou  suppose  the  average  return  would  be  very  mucfi  larger  in  the 
Philippines? 

General  Wright.  No:  I  do  not  think  it  would  probably  be  as 
large  in  the  long  run.     I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  he. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  do  not  have  to  fertilize  as  much  in  the 
Philippines? 

General  Wright.  Substantially  the  same.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
soil — a  volcanic  soil. 

Senator  Drnois.  They  do  fertilize  in  the  Philippines,  do  they  not? 

General  Wright.  No,  they  do  not ;  but  they  do  not  raise 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  tons  of  cane  does  that  u\eaii  U)  \\\vi 
acre? 
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General  Wright.  I  think  about  10  or  12  tons.  It  is  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  saccharine  matter.     I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Welborn.  It  is  10  per  cent  of  this  low-grade  sugar,  which 
would  not  mean  over  6  per  cent  of  the  high-^ade  extraction. 

General  Wright.  If  you  could 'see  the  situation  there  as  it  is  I 
think  you  would  have  verj^  little  fear  about  consequences. 

Senator  Dubois.  No;  1  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all. 

General  Wright.  At  the  worst  if  it  should  turn  out  there  was  real 
danger  you  could  regulate  it  later  on  or  vour  successors  can. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  think  that  after  American  capital  has  been 
invited  there,  and  by  our  laws,  and  they  have  erected  this  great  plant 
at  our  instigation  and  encouragement,  that  we  are  going  to  pass  laws 
to  destroy  their  property  in  the  future  ? 

General  Wright.  No  ;  I  hardly  think  so.  But  without  doing  this 
you  could  limit  the  amount  which  could  come  in  duty  free,  and  so  stop 
future  investment  and  increased  output. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  understood  the  Governor  to  say  that  he  saw  no 
indication  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  American  capital  to  go  there? 

General  Wright.  Not  at  all;  it  is  about  as  slow  a  process  as  you 
•^an  imagine. 

Senator  Burrows.  AMiat  is  the  single  limit  now  ? 

General  Wright.  Twenty-five  hundred  acres. 

Senator  Burrows.  Suppose  it  is  raised  to  5,000? 

General  Wright.  Even  then  I  do  not  suppo.-e  there  would  be  any 
great  rush. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  5,000  now. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  understood  the  Governor  to  say  2,500. 

General  Wright.  Yes ;  2,500. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  law  fixed  it  at  5.000. 

General  Wright.  We  have  recommeifded  that  it  be  increased. 

Senator  Burrows.  Why  did  you  make  that  recommendation? 

General  Wright.  Because  we  would  like  to  see  some  capital  go 
in  there  and  start  sugar  planting  in  a  wav  that  would  be  an  object 
lesson  to  the  Filipinos,  whoever  engaged  m  it,  and  also  a  man  who 
establishes  a  central  generally  wants  some  basis  to  work  on.  He 
wants  a  plantation  of  his  own  that  he  can  depend  on. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  a  moment  ago 
that  the  erection  of  central  mills  alone  would  increase  the  produc- 
tion 40  per  cent  ? 

General  Wright.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  you  thought  that  would  take  place  within 
three  or  four  years? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  probable  that  would  hap- 
pen in  three,  four,  or  five  years.  Still  you  have  got  to  allow  a  great 
margin  of  time  in  all  these  matters.  If  you  knew  how  slow  those  peo- 
ple are  in  catching  on  to  new  things  you  would  appreciate  what  I 
say  more  than  you  do,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hatch  stated — and  I  suppose  he  has  made  a 
very  careful  inquiry  into  that — that  the  returns  to  Hawaii  from  the 
sugar  plantations  are  3i  per  cent  on  an  average.  Of  course  some 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  and  some  would  not  b.*  so  much,  but  that 
was  the  average  return.  We  have  passed  a  law  guaranteeing  4  per 
cent  on  railrond  bonds  u])  to  forty  millions,  and  bids  have  bi^en 
opened  on  them. 
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Senator  Culbeksox.  Thirty  millions. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  millions.  Governor,  do  you  know  whether 
there  has  been  a  great  rush  of  capitalists  to  take  up  that  offer? 

General  Wright.  Xo;  there  has  not  been  any  rush.  We  have  had 
two  bids,  one  of  which  we  have  accepted. 

Senator  Culberson.  How  many  bids  were  put  in  on  the  first  adver- 
tisement ? 

General  Wright.  Three  on  the  first  and  two  on  the  last— well,  it 
was  practically  two  on  the  first  that  made  the  deposit  required ;  one 
informal  bid  without  any  deposit. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  accepted  one  of  those? 

General  Wright.  At  first  we  did  not  accept  any  of  them.  We  re- 
advertised.  At  first  neither  of  the  two  came  up  to  the  specifications 
of  our  advertisement,  and  then  we  modified  the  specifications  so  as  to 
practically  let  them  bid  as  they  pleased,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether 
we  could  not  get  some  substantial  people  to  take  hold  of  the  matter, 
and  we  have  now  two  bids ;  one  of  them  we  have  accepted.  That  is, 
for  300  miles  of  road  in  the  Visayan  Islands,  Panay,  Negros,  and 
Cebu.  The  proposition  for  construction  in  Luzon  we  nave  not 
acted  on  yet.  They  are  making  all  sorts  of  conditions,  which  we 
think  are  very  burdensome. 

Senator  Culberson.  How  many  miles  altogether  did  those  bids 
cover? 

General  Wright.  They  covered  altogether  about  650  miles,  prob- 
ably. 

Senator  Culberson.  About? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  those  bids  covered  really  the  best  part 
of  the  territory.     They  have  taken  the  fat  and  left  the  lean. 

Senator  Culberson.  Did  you  require  them  to  buy  the  existing 
road  there  ? 

General  Wright.  No,  sir ;  it  is  an  impression  of  mine  that  the  bid 
which  came  from  New  York  is  really  at  the  instance  of  existing  roads, 
or  in  connection  with  them ;  but  I  do  not  know  that. 

Senator  Culberson.  Just  one  more  question  about  that  and  I  will 
not  divert  you  any  further.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
were  two  bids  submitted  on  the  20th,  or  opened  on  the  20th.  Were 
cither  of  those  bids  a  combination  bid  ? 

General  Wright.  "What  do  you  mean  l)y  a  combination  bid? 

Senator  Culberson.  I  mean,  did  certain  interests  combine  to  make 
one  of  those  bids? 

General  Wright.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  so;  I  do  not,  of 
course,  know.  I  am  not  informed  about  it.  There  is  nothing  on  the 
surface  of  things  to  indicate  that.  If  you  ask  me  what  may  be  so,  I 
can  not  answer. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  am  asking  if  you  have  knowledge  about  it? 

General  Wright.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  there  was  any  com- 
bination. In  fact,  I  would  like  to  see  some  evidence  of  interest  in  the 
Hibject — very  much  more  than  we  have  seen. 

Senator  Long.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  any  questions  on  the  sugar 
matter.     But  there  are  other  questions * 

Senator  Dl'bois.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  about  the  Chinese.  Are 
the  Filipino  planters  averse  to  having  Chinese  labor? 

General  'VV  right.  That  I  could  not  answtT.  I  think  most  oi  tWm 
are,  probablj.     There  may  be  some  of  them  who  would  like  to  Yv«L\e> 
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more  labor  and  better  labor  than  they  have,  but  the  Filipino  people, 
as  a  whole,  as  you  know,  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  Chino,  as  they 
call  him. 

Senator  Dubois.  Are  not  the  Americans  over  there  and  the  white 
people  there,  practically  unanimous  almost  in  a  demand  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Chmese  cooly  labor? 

General  Wright.  I  can  not  answer  that  in  the  affirmative.  Of 
course  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Americans,  if  you  may  judge  by 
the  expressions  in  the  American  papers  over  there,  who  thinj  the 
bars  ought  to  be  let  down. 

Senator  Dubois.  In  conversations  you  would  know  what  the  gen- 
eral feeling  was  ? 

General  Wright.  Well,  there  is  the  usual  difference  of  opinion  that 
exists  whenever  a  number  of  Americans  get  together  on  any  subject. 
I  have  heard  some  very  heated  arguments  upon  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  We  have  had  petitions  presented  to  us  from  boards 
of  trade  over  there,  professing  to  represent  the  desire  of  the  business 
people,  to  admit  cooly  labor. 

General  Wright.  Well,  sometimes  boards  represent  a  large  con- 
stituency, sometimes  not.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  that  amounted 
to  without  knowing  more  about  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Have  you  any  fear  at  all  that  if  American  labor 
should  go  over  there  and  erect  a  sugar  plant  that  they  might  induce 
us  to  let  Chinese  come  in  there  and  work  on  the  plantations,  if  the 
Filipinos  would  not  work  them  ? 

Gt^neral  Wright.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  probability  of 
that.  The  Commission  a  number  of  years  ago  asked  Congress  to 
allow  us,  in  our  discretion,  to  permit  the  impjortation  of  Chinese 
mechanics  under  very  careful  limitations  and  with  the  obligation  of 
each  one  of  them  to  take  a  Filipino  apprentice  and  teach  him  a  trade, 
and  it  fell,  stillborn.  The  trade  unions  in  this  country  did  not  like 
it.  A  large  Engli^:h  ^-hipbuilding  concern  in  Shanghai  offered  to 
build  a  large  plant  in  Manila  and  bring  over  Chinese  mechanics  and 
return  them  in  five  years.  They  were  to  keep  them  separate  and 
apart,  and  each  one  was  to  take  a  Filipino  and  teach  him  a  trade. 
We  thought  that  was  a  pretty  good  thmg  for  the  Filipinos,  but  it 
did  not  work.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  probability  that 
the  people  of  the  T^^nited  States  will  permit  Chinese  labor  to  pour 
into  the  Philippine  Islands  without  restriction.  Personally,  I  should 
be  very  much  opposed  to  it. 

Senator  Dibois.  You  do  not  think  tlieiv  is  any  danger  that  the 
Japanese  cooly  will  be  attracted  there? 

General  Wright.  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  it  yet;  they  are 
not  people  that  can  come  down  there  unless  they  are  assisted,  and 
the  law^  prohibits  immigration  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  going  to  Korea  very  largely. 

General  AVrkjht.   Yes,  sir:   to  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

Senator  Di  bois.  You  do  not  think  the  Filipinos  themselves  would 
labor  steadily  and  constantly,  and  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to 
produce  enough  sugar  to  menace  our  institutions,  even  if  thev  had 
the  land  ?        ^ 

General   Wright.     I   think   the   Filipino   laborer,   as   the   matter 

stands  now,  is  n  poor  laborer;    I  l)elieve  with  an  increase  of  wages, 

t/j/it  when  he  is  tempted  to  work,  he  is  )\\st  \\k^  olVvex  people*.    Of 
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course  he  labors  under  the  disadvantage  now  of  not  being  physically 
z  very  strong  man.  He  is  low  in  vitality  and  strength ;  he  has  the 
disadvantages  of  a  tropical  climate,  but  I  think  when  you  increase 
his  scale  of  living,  which  means  the  increase  of  wages  first,  that  you 
will  get  better  labor.  That  has  been  the  history  of  things  in  the 
Philippines.  The  Americans  have  gone  in  there  and  paid  a  living 
wage  and  have  got  fairly  good  work ;  not  as  good  as  from  Americans, 
but  it  w^as  just  about  the  same  with  the  same  amount  of  wage. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  is  no  immediate  dan- 
ger at  all,  but  I  wanted  to  get  at  your  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

General  Wright.  That  is  a  long  way  oflF.  The  great  mass  of  them 
are  very  poor  laborers  at  this  time. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  think  the  question  of  labor  in  itself  would 
prevent  the  sugar  production  from  ever  being  a  menace  to  our  indus- 
try here? 

General  Wright.  I  do.    I  have  looked  into  this  very  carefully. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  wanted  to  get  your  reasons.  I  do  not  see  any 
reasons  for  either  to-day  or  to-morrow  or,  maybe,  three  or  four  years. 
We  can  not  assume  that  these  present  conditions  are  going  to  last 
always  over  there. 

Senator  Long.  What  is  the  sentiment  among  the  Filipino  people 
with  reference  to  this  legislation? 

General  Wright.  They  are  all  for  it,  of  course.  That  is  another 
phase  of  the  matter  that  I  think  is  very  well  worth  considering — 
the  sentimental  side  of  it.  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  anything  that 
would  so  please  the  Filipino  people  and  so  convince  them  that  we 
mean  what  we  say  when  we  tell  them  we  are  going  to  give  them  a 
square  deal. 

Senator  Long.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  Filipino  people  to 
refuse  to  enact  legislation  ? 

General  Wright.  I  think  the  effect  will  be  distinctly  bad,  because 
it  will  simply  confirm  what  a  good  many  agitators  and  .demagogues 
have  been  saj^ng  for  the  last  year  or  two,  that  we  propose  to  ex- 
ploit them  and  swallow  them  up.  Now  they  point  to  the  laws  giving 
rebates  to  exporters  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  and 
the  act  limiting  to  American  bottoms  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  islands. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  would  create  a  virtual  monopoly,  would 
it  not? 

General  Wright.  At  first  it  would,  undoubtedly.  Then  this  draw- 
back which  is  given  on  importations  from  the  Philippines  into  the 
United  States  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  direction  of  altruistic  legis- 
lation, and  the  Filipino  is  not  lacking  in  observation.  He  has  the 
average  capacity  wnich  enables  him  to  judge  things  as  they  are, 
rather  than  as  he  is  told  they  are.  I  think  he  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri — he  likes  to  be  shown. 

Senator  I>^xg.  There  is  an  amendment  pending  before  this  com- 
mittee, proposed  by  Senator  McCreary,  of  Kentucky:  It  has  two 
sections.  The  first  section  provides  in  lieu  of  this  legislation  that 
the  articles  coming  from  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  be  admitted 
duty  free  in  the  United  States.  The  second  section  provides  that 
articles  from  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  free  into  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  As  I  understand  it,  this  second  section,  adm\tt\ivg 
the  articles  of  the  United  States  into  the  Philippine  Islands— ta\o^- 
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ing  that  it  means  also  admittina:  the  articles  of  Spain  free  into  the 
Philippine  Islands — would  breaK  down  your  entire  revenue  system 
over  thQve. 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  affect  it  very  seriously.  Just 
how  far  it  would  go,  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Culberson.  Senator,  will  you  pardon  me  for  interposing 
an  inquiry  right  there,  because  I  understood  the  Governor  to  answer 
me  just  the  opposite?     He  said  there  was  no  trade  with  Spain  now. 

General  Wright.  I  had  reference  to  importations  of  su^r  and 
tobacco.  Probably  we  are  talking  about  different  things.  I  do  not 
think  that  simply  giving  free  trade  as  to  sugar  and  tobacco  would 
result  in  any  sugar  and  tobacco  coming  from  Spain  into  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  as  I  stated  to  vou. 

Senator  Long.  But  the  admission  of  articles  generally  from  Spain 
and  the  United  States  would  break  down  your  revenue  system? 

General  Wright.  Unquestionably  it  would  affect  it  very  seriously. 
Just  how  far  it  would  upset  our  revenues  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say 
offhand. 

Senator  Long.  \Miat  effect  on  your  revenue  system  would  be  the 
adoption  of  the  first  section  of  Senator  McCreary's  amendment, 
which  provides  in  lieu  of  this  legislation  that  the  articles  fronr  the 
Philippine  Islands  shall  be  admitted  free  into  the  United  States? 

General  Wright.  Articles  from  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Long.  From  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  be  admitted  free 
into  the  United  States. 

General  Wright.  It  will  haA'e  just  the  effect  that  it  would  cause  us 
to  lose  all  revenue  we  would  get  from  the  25  per  cent  tariff  at  this 
end  of  the  line. 

Senator  Long.  Would  it  serioush'  impair  your  revenue? 

General  Wright.  Well,  ve^^:  we  are,  as  you  know,  trying  to  live 
economically  out  there.  AVe  are  running  pretty  close  to  the  wind. 
We  have  taken  off  some  taxes  and  are  practicing  small  economies,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so,  with  a  view  to  making:  ends  meet,  and  we 
want  to  reduce  taxation  rather  than  increase  it.  Of  course  this 
would  not  be  a  killing  matter  of  itself. 

Senator  I.«(>ng.  Can  you  present  to  this  committee  an  estimate  of 
the  effect — of  course  it  is  more  or  less  a  conjecture — of  that  provision 
in  tliis  amendment  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes:  if  you  Avill  give  me  time  to  think  it  over  I 
will  make  a  memorandum. 

Senator  Long.  And  also  I  would  like  to  know,  for  my  own  infor- 
mation, what  would  be  the  effect  in  the  Philippine  Islancis  of  moving 
them  inside  our  tariff  wall,  charging  the  Dingley  rate  on  evervthing 
that  comes  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  making  appropriations 
for  your  expenses  out  of  the  Treasurj^  of  the  United  States,  like  we 
treat  Hawaii  and  Porto  Kico.  for  instance?  You  have  at  present  a 
separate  tariff  system  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

General  Wright.  T  think  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  very  unfor- 
tunate for  the  peoj)le.  The  Government  here  would  have  to  put  up 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  those  people. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  mean  unfortunate — for  which  people? 

General  Wright.  The  Philippine  people. 

Senator  Stone.  Unfortunate  to  put  up  monev  for  them? 
General  Wright.  'Sot  exactly  in  that  form;  t  do  not  mean  that,  of 
course.     I  mean  that  it  w^ould  produce  a  slate  oi  1\v\tv^  \3Ra.t  ^ould 
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make  it  impossible  for  them  to  raise  revenue.     You  would  have  to 
supplement  their  revenues  there  by  appropriations. 

Senator  Long.  I  would  like  to  have  from  you  a  statement  of  the 
effect  of  extending  to  them  not  only  our  Dingley  rates  on  their  im- 
portations to  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  also  our  internal-revenue 
system. 

General  Wright.  In  other  words,  you  would  collect  the  customs 
for  the  government  and  the  internal  revenue  for  the  government 
just  as  you  would  do  at  home. 

Senator  Long.  Yes ;  and  make  an  appropriation  for  their  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  No;  make  them  pay  their  own  expenses,  as  they 
do  in  Porto  Rico. 

Senator. Burrows.  Can  you  state,  in  round  numbers,  how  much  is 
required  annually  to  support  your  government  in  the  Philippines — 
the  civil  government?  How  much  money  have  you  got  to  have  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  that  government  ? 

General  Wright.  We  can  get  along  very  nicely  on  probably 
$13,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question.  It  is  a  question 
which  is  upon  another  matter,  but  which  has. been  before  us  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  The  proposition  has  been  made  here  to  so 
aher  section  2  that  a  large  amount  of  the  sugar  which  was  exported 
last  year  at  the  time  of  the  high  price,  and  which  is  still  in  bond, 
should  be  allowed  to  come  in  at  the  rates  in  this  bill,  assuming  this 
bill  will  become  a  law,  which  would  make  a  difference,  in  round  num- 
bers, of  $iOO,000  in  the  revenue.  As  the  bill  now  is,  the  duty  will  be 
collected  on  that  sugar.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  do  ? 

General  Wright.  I  confess  that  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
for  the  Manila  merchants  who  shipped  this  sugar  over  here.  They 
paid  what  was  then  a  world  price,  to  be  sure,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
an  extravagant  price  for  the  sugar  they  shipped  over  here.  That 
money  saved  the  financial  lives  of  the  sugar  planters.  It  was  a  god- 
send to  them.  They  were  in  extremis,  and  now  it  turns  out  that  the 
buyers  have  paid  a  good  deal  more  than  they  could  get  for  it,  and 
probably  they  have  shipped  it  here  hoping  that  they  will  get  some 
of  their  money  back. 

Senator  IjOxg.  Relying  on  the  existing  law  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  loss  of  that  $400,000  revenue  to  the 
Philippines,  if  it  should  come  out  of  them,  of  course  would  be  more 
than  made  up  by  preventing  the  bankruptcy  of  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  ? 

General  Wright.  Are  there  not  some  other  merchants  there  be- 
sides Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  mentioned ;  nobody  else  was  mentioned. 

General  Wright.  Well,  that  firm  is  an  old  English  firm  that  has 
been  there  for  generations  and  probably  as  much  identified  wuth  the 
islands  as  any  j)eople  in  them.  They  are  very  respectable  people, 
good  merchants  and  good  men.  I  confess  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sjinpathy  for  them,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  saved  from  ruin. 
I  thmk  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  That  is  all,  Governor.  The  representatives  of  the 
tobacco  interests,  with  whom  I  made  an  appointment  a  week  ago,  vj'\W 
be  able  to  go  on  to-morrow  at  half  past  10. 
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Senator  Dubois.  Before  we  adjourn  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernor a  question,  so  that  we  can  have  it  in  mind  in  the  future.  Are 
your  public  lands  being  surveyed  very  rapidly  ? 

General  Wright.  No. 

Senator  Dubois.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  appropriate  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  furnish  you  with  a  force  to  survey  the  public  lands! 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  land  survey;  not  a  geolcjgical  survey? 

Senator  Dubois.  I  mean  a  land  survey,  so  that  the  Filipinos  can 
own  the  land. 

General  Wright.  They  can  own  it  now,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Senator  Dubois.  Not  without  a  survey,  can  they  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes;  we  make  a  survey  for  them  whenever  they 
ask  for  it  under  the  existing  public-land  act. 

Senator  Long.  The  insular  government  does  it?  You  have  author- 
ity? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  the  authority  to  do  it,  and  the 
provisions  of  that  act  are  very  liberal.  Congress  gave  us  authority 
to  act.     It  was  approved  by  Congress. 

Senator  Dubois.  Let  me  state  this  fact.  All  the  lands  in  Idaho  are 
surveyed  by  our  General  Government,  and  the  lands  all  over  the 
United  States  have  been  surveyed.  If  you  survey  those  lands,  you 
take  them  and  tax  the  people  for  it.  The  people  individually  pay 
for  the  surveys  on  those  lands.  Why  should  not  our  Generaf  Gov- 
ernment here  treat  them  the  same  as  they  are  treated  in  Idaho  now 
and  survey  those  lands  for  the  people  and^  relieve  the  people  ? 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposition  is  to  have  the  United  States 
relieve  the  Filipinos  of  the  expense? 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes;  exactly. 

General  Wright.  I  should  think  myself  that  ought  to  be  done. 
There  ought  to  be  a  general  survey  of  the  land  in  the  islands. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  Where  do  the  receipts  from  the  public  lands  go; 
into  the  insular  treasury,  do  they  not  ? 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  but  unfortunately  there  have  been  no 
receipts  up  to  this  writing. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  desire  to  make  that  suggestion  to  the  committee. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  survey  public  lands  in  the  Philippine 
territory  the  same  that  we  did  in  the  Arizona  Territory. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  Because  the  receipts  of  the  public  lands  go  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  here,  while  there  they  go  into  the 
treasury  of  the  insular  government. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  understood  you  to  mean  the  money  that  is 
received  from  the  sale  of  those  public  lands? 

General  Wright.  It  has  been  nominal.     There  have  been  no  sales. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  price ;  is  it  a  price  fixed  by  law  ? 

General  Wright.  They  can  get  a  homestead  by  asking  for  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  they  have  lived  on  the  land  several  years  they 
can  get  40  acres  for  nothing  by  proving  the  fact  that  they  have  lived 
there,  but  if  they  take  up  brand  new  land  they  pay  $*2  a  year  for  five 

{rears — $10;  that  is  my  recollection  of  the  law,  and  it  seems  to  be 
iberal.     Xow,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  they  are  taking  advantage  of 
those  liberal  land  laws? 

Senator  Burrows.  The  natives? 

Senator  Dubois.  If  the  natives  are  taking  advantage  of  those 
liberal  land  laws. 
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General  Wright.  Act  926,  the  public  land  act,  enacted  by  the  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  Congress,  among  other  things  authorizes 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  iftilippine  Islands  to  enter 
40  acres  of  land  as  a  homestead  upon  any  imoccupied  public  land 
of  the  Pliilippine  Islands.  For  this  he  is  required  to  pay  10  pesos, 
or  $5,  upon  making  application,  and  when  his  application  is  granted 
and  the  patent  issued  to  him  he  has  to  pay  a  lilce  sum — ^that  is,  the 
total  cost  to  him  is  $10  United  States  currency.  In  all  cases  where 
Filipinos,  by  themselves  or  their  ancestors,  have  occupied  public 
lands  since  August  1,  1898,  and  are  still  in  possession  thereof,  they 
may  to  the  extent  of  40  acres  obtain  a  free  patent  therefor  without 
cost  to  them.  The  law,  however,  as  to  the  latter  cases  requires  that 
the  applicant  for  such  patent  must  make  his  application  prior  to 
January  1,  1907. 
Senator  Long.  Do  they  take  advantage  of  that? 
General  Wright.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  so  far. 
Senator  I^ong.  They  prefer  to  live  in  the  towns — in  the  communi- 
ties— do  they? 

General  Wright.  I  do  not  think  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  ap- 
preciated or  understood  yet. 

Senator  Dubois.  Are  the  Filipino  people  acauiring  land  for  them- 
selves:  are  they  becoming  landowners  under  tne  act? 

General  Wright.  No;  they  have  not  up  to  this  time.  There  have 
been  very  few.  if  anv,  applications  made  to  have  homesteads  set 
apart  out  of  unoccupied  public  lands.  The  great  mass  of  the  Fili- 
pinos who  now  occupy  lands  have  no  written  titles  thereto.  Tl\ey 
and  there  ancestors  in  a  large  number  of  cases  have  lived  on  the  lands 
for  generations,  and  have  not  been  disturbed.  They  apparently  do 
not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  acquiring  a  legal  title.  A  great  mj\ny 
of  them  doubtless  think  there  is  some  trick  in  the  offer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  ffive  them  such  a  title  and  they  prefer  to  stand  pat. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
them  if  they  could  get  the  title  and  become  landowners,  thereby 
having  an  interest  in  the  country? 

General  Wright.  Purely.  Before  I  left  the  Commission  had  this 
whole  matter  up,  and  determined  to  have  proclamations  printed  in 
Spanish.  Engli.-h.  and  the  principal  tribal  dialects  and  to  have  them 
posted  and  proclaimed  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  islands,  in 
onler  that  the  people  might  understand  how  they  could  acquire  a 
homestead  on  public  lands.  It  was  also  determined  to  give  copies 
of  these  proclamations  to  the  school  children  to  take  home  to  their 
parents.  In  this  manner  we  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  finally  get 
them  going. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  remember  in  how  many  dialects  you  printed 
those  proclamations? 

General  Wright.  I  do  not  remember;  I  think  in  five  or  six — 
Tagalog,  Visayan.  Bicol,  Panipangan,  Pangasinan,  Ilocano,  and  per- 
haps others. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  is  a  question  which  interests  me  very  much, 
and  I  think  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  this  whole  thing.  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  better  for  our  Government  to  apj)ropriate  money 
for  the  survey  of  this  land  directly,  and  let  them  turn  the  money 
back  to  our  Government  after  they  take  over  the  land,  if  they  wanl  to\ 
General  yf right.  Yes;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  topographical  survey  by  the  Philip- 
pine government  ? 

Senator  Dibois.  I  mean  a  survey  such  as  our  Department  of  In- 
terior makes  for  our  public  lands.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  send  out  part  of  the  (ieologi- 
cal  Survey? 

Senator  Dubois.  Not  at  all:  I  mean  to  get  the  Filipinos  on  the 
land  and  make  them  landowners,  if  possible. 

Senator  Long.  I  understand  tlie  governor  to  say  that  whenever 
they  are  able  to  find  a  Filipino  who  wants  the  land  they  can  find  it. 
So  they  know  exactly  where  the  land  i«. 

General  Wright.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  give  him  a  title  which  is  goo<l 
against  the  world. 

Senator  I»n(;.  And  even  under  those  circumstances  he  declines  to 
do  business. 

Senator  Birrows.  lie  declines  to  take  even  lands  that  are  free  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  people  for  homesteads  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

General  AVright.  He  never  has  done  it  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  committee  adjourns  I  have  a  statement 
by  Mr.  H.  S.  Frye,  who  was  for  some  thirteen  years  president  of  the 
]?few  P]ngland  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  and  who  is  liimself  a 
tobacco  grower,  which  we  will  have  printed  with  the  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  S.  FRTE. 

iMr.  Fryk.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  Forty 
years  a  Connecticut  Valley  tobacco  farmer.  For  over  twenty  years 
made  aspecial  study  of  leaf  tobacco,  cigars,  and  tariffs  on  same  of 
United  States,  Cuba.  Sumatra,  and  incidentally  other  tobacco-produc- 
ing countries  (excepting  Philippines) .  For  thirteen  years  pi'e'^ident  of 
the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  and  pei'sonally 
acted  as  representative  of  same  and  New  England  tobacco  interests 
during  formation  and  enactment  of  McKinley,  Wilson,  and  Dingley 
tariffs.  Keduced  to  a  single  proposition  the  whole  question  of  Phil- 
ip])ine  competition  with  domestic  tobacco  and  cigju*  inteivsts  rests 
on  the  possibility  of  production  of  enough  tobacco  on  the  islands 
under  the  most  ideal  conditions  of  (juality  good  enough  to  make 
cigars  that  can  be  sold  in  the  States  at  any  price  in  quantity  to 
anpreciably  affect  the  leaf  or  cigar  interests  here. 

As  our  annual  consumption  of  cigars  is  now  nearly  8,000,000,000, 
is  increasing  at  rate  of  over  300,000,000  a  year,  and  will  soon  reach 
400.000,000.  with  a  prospective  consumption  in  a  few  years  more  of 
10,000,000,000,  it  will  b(^  seen  that  anv  appreciable  competition  from 
the  islands  must  reach  at  least  500.000,000  to  1,000,000,000.  (Note.— 
Within  ten  years — mostly  within  five  or  six  years — a  new  industry 
has  been  developed  in  Florida  and  Georgia,  to  wit,  "  shade-grown 
Sumatra,"  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  promotei-s  before 
the  AVays  and  Cleans  Committee,  is  now  producing  nearly  enough 
wrappers  for  1.000.000,000  cigars,  and  only  within  the  past  year  or 
two  has  that  new  domestic  competition  been  felt,  even  by  Connecti- 
cut Vallev  tobacco  interests — the  first  that  would  be  affected.)  The 
output  of  Manila  factories  now  is  said  to  be  about  150,000,000.  I 
uncferstand  that  it  was  never  over  200,000,000.  This  I  am  not  sure 
about,  and  do  not  know  where  reliable  data  caw  Vie  ioviud;  probably 
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only  in  Spanish  Government  archives.  The  monopoly  was  abolished 
years  ago.  Now,  how  much  can  that  be  increased?  Just  to  the  ex- 
tent that  leaf  suitable  to  make  cigars  good  enough  to  be  sold  here  at 
any  price  can  be  increased — no  more. 

The  Spaniards  have  been  in  possession  of  the  islands  for  several 
hundred  years.    In  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  everywhere  that  they 
could  promote  the  tobacco  and  cigar  industry,  they  have  done  so  to  the 
utmost — searched  out  every  section  where  tobacco  that  could  be  made 
into  cigars  good  enough  to  be  sold  anywhere  in  the  world  could  be 
produced.     Moreover,  as  Spain  made  a  Government  monopoly  of  the 
mdustry  in  those  islands  for  many  years,  and  therefore  had  ever}'^  in- 
centive to  increase  the  leaf  and  cigar  output  to  the  utmost  as  an  im- 
portant source  of  revenue,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  their  largest 
output  under  that  system  could  be  increased  to  any  great  extent. 
Tins  condition  obtains  in  every  important  tobacco-producing  countrj^ 
in  the  world.     Another  rule  holds  good  all  over  the  w  orld :  The  to- 
bacco of  no  section  can  be  duplicated  in  any  other,  no  matter  how 
similar  may  soil  and  climatic  conditions  appear  to  be.     (Note. — At 
first  the  Dutch   thought  they  could  duplicate  Habana  tobacco  in 
Sumatra,  soil  and  climate  so  similar,  but  the  product  was  the  furthest 
possible  extreme  from  Habana  tobacco — worthless  as  a  filler,  but  ex- 
celling any  tobacco  before  known  as  a  wrapper.) 

Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  can  Connecticut  Valley  tobacco 
be  duplicated;  nowhere  else  than  in  Ohio  has  Zimmer's  Spanish, 
Little  Dutch,  and  Gebhardt  been  produced;  same  of  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Florida  tobaccos.  No  cigar  leaf  can  be  produced 
in  the  hogshead-leaf  States,  such  as  Kentucky,  Marvland,  Virginia, 
etc.  Neither  can  that  type  of  tobacco  be  produced  anywhere  else 
in  the  world;  at  least  it  never  has  been.  Tobacco  of  any  variety 
will  attain  its  maximum  gi'owth  in  any  soil  and  climate  where  Indian 
com  will  grow  to  fair  perfection  and  in  some  (the  Tropics)  where 
com  can  not  be  grown — at  least  will  not  reproduce  the  seed  (corn)  to 
any  extent.  Now,  why  is  not  tobacco  grown  all  over  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  even  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  on  any  good 
com  land?  Because  nowhere  else  than  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
can  tobacco  of  quality  good  enough  for  cigar  wrappers  that  can  be 
sold  at  a  profit  be  produced,  except  in  the  Housatonic  Valley,  and 
there  prices  are  usually  only  about  half  to  two-thirds  those  of  Con- 
necticut Valley  tobacco. 

Again,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  bottom  lands  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  any  acre  of  which  will  produce  more  pounds  of 
tobacco  per  acre  than  the  best  lands  now  under  tobacco  cultivation, 
and  scarcely  a  pound  is  grown  there.  ^Miy?  Ask  the  craziest 
calamity-howling  farmer  in  the  valley.  He  can  tell  you  quickly. 
*•  .Tobacco  so  dark,  heavy,  poor,  couldn't  get  back  cost  of. raising  it." 
^^Tiv  don't  they  grow  tobacco  on  the  rich  prairie  and  bottom  lands 
of  the  West  ?  Same  reason.  Cuba  could  supply  the  world  twice  over 
with  all  the  cigar  tobacco  it  could  use,  and,  like  most  other  sections, 
does  produce  tobacco  every  year  to  some  extent  that  can  not  be  sold 
at  a  profit :  and  nowhere  in  all  that  great  island  outside  the  Vuelta 
Abajo,  Remedios,  Partidos,  and  a  few  smaller  sections  can  it  be  pro- 
duced at  a  profit.  Sumatra  could  supply  the  whole  world  several 
times  over  w^ith  all  the  wrappers  it  could  use;   yet  only  in  a  ie^^ 
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small  sections  can  that  grade  of  leaf,  good  enough  to  be  sold  at  « 
profit,  l>e  produced. 

Encouraged  by  the  large  profits  made  by  the  pioneer  companies.  I 
am  told  otlier  Dutch  companies  have  been  formed  to  operate  on  that 
island  on  similar  lands,  too.  not  occupied.  In  nearly  every  instance 
I  hear  they  were  total  failures,  and  large  amounts  of  Dutch  capital 
\\  ere  irretrievablv  lost.  Indeed,  I  am  told  more  companies  have  failed 
than  ever  succeeded.  Java  and  Borneo  produce  cigar  tobacco  to  some 
extent.  Indeed,  it  is  grown  almost  everywhere  on  a  small  scale  in 
the  Tropics,  but  only  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Sumatra,  the  Philippines, 
and  to  a  small  extent  in  Java.  Borneo,  and  Brazil  is  it  grown  in  mer- 
chantable quantities  as  an  exportable  product,  either  as  leaf  or  cigars, 
and  as  a  large  exportable  product  is  practically  confined  to  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippines:  and  even  in  the  latter  1 
find  after  a  year's  careful  investigation  that,  as  the  same  general  con- 
ditions prevail  there  that  obtain  in  all  other  cigar-leaf  countries, 
there  seems  no  possibility  that  the  present  known  area  of  fair  to  good 
tobacco  land>,  practically  confined,  as  they  are.  to  the  Cagayan  Val- 
Icv,  in  Luzon,  can  possibly  be  extended  enough  to  increase  the  product 
of  leaf  or  cigars  good  enough  to  find  any  considerable  market  here  in 
the  States,  even  if  there  were  no  duty  at  all  on  the  islands'  tobacco 
product.  Indeed,  I  should  consider  it  a  rather  wild,  extravagant  as- 
sumption that  imports  here  could  reach  the  equivalent  of  200,000,000 
cigars  annually  for  several  decades  to  come.  Not  a  pound  of  cigar 
tobacco  salea])Ie  in  any  country  on  earth,  that  I  am  aware  of.  has  ever 
been  produced  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and,  too.  I  understand  (not 
sure  about  that),  under  very  careful  exploitation  by  our  own  Agri- 
cultural Department:  yet.  so  far  as  human  intelligence  can  discern, 
they  have  both  soil  and  climatic  condition^  that  are  ideal. 

Again,  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  tobacco  for  either  chewing, 
pipe,  or  cigar  purposes  produced  that  is  cheaper  (based  on  quality) 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Germany,  Brazil,  and  possibly  the  Philippines,  can  produce,  for 
home  consumption,  leaf  that  can  be  made  into  cigar  shapes  at  prices 
even  less  than  our  Pittsburg  stogies  (at  $8  to  SIO  per  thousand). but 
they  would  be  even  poorer  than  our  stogie-.  In  one  small  section  in 
Mexico  some  very  good  cigar  leaf  is  produced:  so  good,  I  understand, 
that  small  quantities  of  leaf  and  cigars  are  imported  here,  but  the 
amount  is  infinitesimal.  (See  statistics,  '*  Imports.")  The  product 
would  be  very  large,  however. could  that  small  area  lx»  largely  extended. 
Evidently  it  can  not  be,  or  it  would  be.  for  the  American  market  is 
m-eedy  for  the  best  leaf  and  cigars  the  world  can  produce,  as  proven 
by  its  large  Sumatra  and  Cuban  import-.  I  have  *'  excepted  "  the 
Philippines  in  my  j)revious  knowledge  of  tobaccos  of  other  countries 
up  to  one  year  ago:  tlien  I  knew  nothing  hardly  about  that:  no  one 
here  did:  few.  it  seems,  do  now:  but  I  told  Senator  Piatt  (of  Con- 
necticut) last  winter  ihat  within  a  year  I  would  know  all  I  could 
about  ihat,  too,  and  I  think  I  have  kept  my  promise,  for  I  have  been 
gathering  all  tlie  information,  data,  and  facts  I  could  get  hold  of  ever 
since,  which,  added  to  my  previous  knowledge  as  a  specialist  of  to- 
bacco conditions  all  over  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  has  resulted  in  the  con- 
clusions above  stated. 

Tho  only  fact  for  any  basis  of  calamity  howling  by  the  domestic 
tobacco  interest <  I  can  find  is  the  cheaper  labor  there;  but  I  find 
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that  is  fully  offset  by  its  equal  inefficiency,  and  if  it  were  not,  the  lim- 
ited area  of  land  capable  of  producing  merchantable  leaf  for  cigar 
purposes  effectually  destroys  all  basis  for  their  frantic  contentions, 
so  that,  without  going  further  into  details  (which  could  be  largely  ex-  * 
tended),  I  see  no  possibility  that  even  under  ideal  conditions  (which 
may  or  may  not  obtain)  the  Philippines  can  ever  produce  an  export- 
able, salable  product  of  cigars  (or  leaf  equivalent)  to  much  exceed 
200,000,000,  an  amount  that  if  doubled  or  trebled,  and  if  it  all  came 
here,  could  hardly  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  our  immense  and 
rapidly  increasing  leaf  and  cigar  interests.  I  am  aware.  Senator,  that 
this  is  a  sort  of  jumbled-up  conglomeration  of  statements.  No  attempt 
at  exact  figures  or  statistics  is  made,  but  the  main  fundamental  facts 
vou  can  rely  upon  are  as  stated,  for  they  are  based  on  a  large  general 
knowledge  of  leaf  and  cigar  interests  the  world  over  as  the  result 
of  practically  a  lifetime's  special  study  and  investigation  of  them. 

i  append  herewith  excerpts  from  a  circular  (anonymous)  issued 
by  the  iSational  Cigar  I^eaf  Association,  A.  Bijus,  president,  and  un- 
doubted author  of  the  circular,  which  was  published  in  local  papers, 
also  sent  through  the  mails  to  hundreds  (probably)  of  tobacco  far- 
mers and  on  which  was  based  all  written  articles  since  published  in 
local  pa}>ers  in  opposition  .to  the  Philippine  bill.  Comment  on  them, 
I  beg  to  submit.  Senators,  seems  unnecessary  in  view  of  above-stated 
facts. 

As  an  afterthought  I  beg  to  submit  the  following:  In  Louisiana 
there  is  a  small  section  where  Perique  tobacco  is  grown,  the  average 
price  of  which  (see  Crop  Reporter,  Agricultural  Department,  Janu- 
ary) is  25  cents  per  pound,  by  far  the  highest  price  in  United  States 
except  '•  shade  grown  Florida  ''  (New  England  next  highest,  being  17 
cents).  Wliy  don't  they  produce  thousands  of  tons  at  that  price? 
Same  reiison — limited  area  of  land  that  will  produce  it  of  quality  to 
command  that  price.  This  simply  adds  one  more  scrap  of  evidence  to 
support  my  contention  that  as  that  rule  holds  good  the  tobacco  world 
over,  it  must  and  does  hold  good  in  Philippines,  to  wit,  land  capable  of 
growing  tobacco  at  a  profit  is  limited  to  about  present  known  area,  and 
that  area  can  not  be  largely  extended.  This  rule,  however,  is  far  more 
pronounced,  far  more  arbitrary  in  cigar  leaf  than  in  hogshead  leaf, 
to  wit,  pipe  and  chewing  tobaccos.  The  latter  can  be  and  is  extended 
to  that  degree  that  overproduction  can  and  does  make  it  unprofitable, 
sometimes,  as  seen  in  some  Southern  States. 

Quotation  from  circular  in  opposition  to  Philippine  hill. 

Sijould  this  biU  bec-oine  a  law  very  serious  injury  to  the  tobacco  industry  of 
the  United  States  would  follow. 

We  tobacco  men  can  not  consent  to  the  admission  of  the  tobacco  of  one  and 
one-half  Cubas  and  seven  Porto  Hi  cos  at  one  time. 

.Vs  to  cigars :  The  low  wages  of  the  Pliilippines  will  cause  the  transfer  of  our 
cigar-inaking  industry  to  the  islands. 

I  will,  on  second  thought,  add  this:  In* view  of  the  effect  it  had, 
the  abi>ve  circular  was  the  most  absurd,  ridiculous,  preposterous 
fraud  ever  perpetrated  on  the  Connecticut  Valley  tobacco  farmers,  yet 
they  seemed  to  j?wallow  it  as  gospel  truth,  showing  the  truth  of 
Lincoln's  philosophv  that  "  You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the 
time."     I  nope  the  balance  of  that  wise  saying  is  equally  true. 

At  1  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m,  the  committee  adiourned  \\\\l\\ 
to-morroir^  Saturday,  January  27,  1906,  at  10.30  o'clock. 
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Committee  ox  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C\,  January  27^  1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Pi*esent:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Burrows,  Dubois,  Culberson, 
McCreary,  Stone,  Lon^,  and  Brandegee. 

Senator  Penrose.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  file  an  introduction  to  the 
committi^e  of  Mr.  M.  L.  Greider  and  Mr.  George  Hibschman,  repre- 
senting the  Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  Tobacco  Growers'  Association? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly*  We  are  here  to  hear  the  gentlemen 
who  are  interested  in  the  tobacco  schedule,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  first  Mr.  Bijur  if  he  is  here.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Bijur  present 
his  statement  first,  and  then  we  may  ask  him  dmy  quevstions  afterwards 
that  we  may  desire. 

STATEMENT  OF  ABRAHAM  BIJUR. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bijur,  what  do  you  represent 'if 

Mr.  Bijur.  The  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association.  It  is  an 
association  of  the  packers  and  importers  of  tobacco  who  handle  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  cigar  tobacco  in  the  States,  exclusive  of  that  packed 
by  the  American  Cigar  Company. 

I  shall  try  to  make  a  short  business-like  statement  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  cigar  tolmcco  trade  which  I  am  representing  here,  and 
shall  avoid  as  much  as  possible  mere  duplication  of  testimony  already 
offered  by  our  interests  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  position  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill  has  been  developed  only 
through  the  House  debate  and  testimony  rendered  subsequent  to  ours, 
so  that  what  1  have  to  say  here  will  be  largely  in  the  nature  of  rebuttal 
of  their  argument. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  bill  under  consideration  not  because  we  so 

f greatly  fear  tne  present  cigar  and  tobacco  product  of  the  Philippine 
slands,  but  because  as  men  absolutely  familiar  with  everv  phase  of 
the  production  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  throughout  the  world  and  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  we  know  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  greatly 
increase  the  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  both  cigar  leaf  tobacco 
and  cigars  at  the  cost  of  our  domestic  industry. 

Advocates  of  this  bill  attempt  a  comparison  between  the  proposed 
legislation  for  the  Philippines  and  that  made  for  Porto  Rico.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  fact  that  we  tobacco  mer- 
chants offered  no  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  Porto  Uican  relief 
rafeasure,  realizing,  first,  that  through  our  intervention  Porto  Rico  had 
lost  her  market  in  Cuba,  and,  second,  her  total  production  of  tobacco 
was  only  five  or  six  millions  pounds  and  that  anv  large  increase  in  her 
manufactured  tobacco  products  was  unlikely.  I'he  main  opposition  to 
the  Porto  Rican  relief  t)ill  came  from  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Fryo,  then  president  of  the  New  England  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association.  These  gentlemen  were  as  mistaken  in  seeing 
harm  in  Porto  Rican  relief  as  they  now  are  in  seeing  no  harm  in  the 
proposition  involved  in  this  bill  to  give  free  access  to  our  markets  to 
the  cigars  and  the  tobacco  of  the  Philippines. 
Porto  Rico  is  a  permanent  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
such,  of  course^  is  entitled  to  the  same  tariff  treatment  that  is  given 
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any  other  part  of  the  United  States;  but  the  Philippines,  according  to 
tlie  message  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  frequent  utterances  of 
Secretar}-  Taft,  are  American  territory  only  temporarily  until  they 
shall  \)G  able,  in  our  judgment,  to  govern  themselves.  That  places  us 
in  the  position  of  being  their  guardian,  and  puts  us  under  no  other 
obligation  than  to  return  to  them  intact  the  assets  that  belong  to  them. 
Whatever  more  we  may  do  for  them  will  be  from  a  feeling  of  liberality, 
and  can  not  l)e  termed  a  moral  duty.  We  therefore  feel  that  patriotism 
does  not  require  us  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  tobacco  trade's  interests 
on  their  behalf,  and  that  any  concessions  asked  from  the  trade  should 
be  moderate  and  not  made  without  our  consent. 

The  Philippines  to-day  produce  from  fifty  to  sixty  million  pounds 
of  tobacco,  about  150,000,000  cigars  and  9,0()0,000,000  cigarettes.  Of 
this  quantity  they  export  about  80,000,0(X)  cigars  and  about  19,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco.  This  amount  lias  remained  nearly  constant  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  There  are  77,000  acres  on  which  tobacco  is  grown 
now.  In  Japan,  on  a  somewhat  smaller  acreage,  there  is  an  annual 
production  of  95.000,000  pounds.  The  cigar  leaf  tobacco  area  of  the 
United  States  is  al>out  120,000  acres,  producing  140,000,000  pounds  of 
cigar  4eaf  tolmcco.  What  we  believe  possible  m  the  Philippines  is  not 
alone  an  increase  in  the  yield  per  acre  by  a  better  method  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  an  enormous  increase  also  in  the  land  planted  to  tobac<?o. 
The  tobacco  lands  of  the  Philippines  are  rich  and  yield  their  crop  with- 
out the  aid  of  fertilizer.  In  quality  the  tobacco  produced  is  of  nigher 
class  than  that  of  Porto  Rico  or  Mexico,  each  of  which  are  in  their 
turn  higher  grade  products  than  are  grown  in  our  tiller-producing 
States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  '  Within 
the  past  week  samples  of  Philippine  tobacco  have  been  submitted  to 
various  houses  in  our  trade  wnich  can  be  sold  profitably,  ready  for 
market  in  Manila,  at  7  cents  a  pound  American  money,  and  which  we 
tobacco  men  who  have  tested  it  pronounce  superior  to  any  known  filler 
tobacco  except  the  Cuban.  Plans  are  now  on  foot  to  form  a  company 
among  us  to  grow  this  t\'pe  of  tobacco  in  the  Philippines  shoula  the 
prej:»ent  bill  go  through. 

That  it  is  feasible  for  corporations  to  grow  tobacco  profitably  can  be 
seen  from  the  propertj'  of  the  Dutch  companies  who  grow  Sumatra 
and  from  the  companies  who  are  raising  shade-grown  leaf  successfully 
in  Florida  and  Georgia.  The  Sumatra  tobacco,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
has  obtained  such  success  as  wrapper  leaf  that  it  is  sold  at  auction  in 
Amsterdam  only  on  sealed  bids,  and  the  world  goes  there  to  buy  it. 
The  Dutch  companies  have  great  experience  in  the  raising  of  wrapper 
tobacco,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  tliat  with  the  tariff  barriers  against 
the  Philippines  removed  they  will  locate  in  these  islands  and  grow 
wrapper  tobacco  for  the  United  States.  We  import  7,000,000  pounds 
of  Sumatra  tobacco  annually,  at  the  rate  of  duty  of  i?1.85  per  pound. 
It  would  take  only  the  product  of  1^000  acres  to  give  this  jimount  of 
wrapper  tobacco.  The  Dutch  companies  empkn'  Chinese  labor  in 
Sumatra,  where  practically  no  native  labor  at  all  is  available.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  employ  Japanese  instead  in  the  Philippines 
if  the  exclusion  act  remains  in  force  and  if  native  labor  is  not  adequate. 
The  fact  that  probably  the  employment  given  this  labor  will  not  be 
steady  throughout  the  year  is  of  no  account,  as  it  has  been  the  custom 
in  Cuba  for  years  to  have  a  largre  force  of  laborers  come  over  from  tVie; 
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Canary  Islands  each  year  to  cut  and  handle  the  tobacco  crop,  and  a  trip 
from  Japan  to  the  Philippines  is  a  shorter  and  cheaper  one  than  the 
Canary  Islanders  have  to  make. 

There  is  a  very  general  misconception  of  the  area  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  large  cigar  leaf  tobacco  crop.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
tells  us  that  there  is  in  Texas  a  strip  of  land  suitable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  ^rown  from  Cuban  seed  exactly  similar  to 
that  Texan  tobacco  which  is  now  beginning  to  come  into  commercial 
use.  They  tell  us  that  there  is  a  strip  of  land  200  miles  wide  and  many 
hundred  miles  long  extending  through  Texas  and  the  Gulf  States  up 
to  the  Carolinas.  If  the  committee  will  assume  that  any  portion  of 
this  strip  200  miles  long  by  200  miles  wide  could  be  planted  with 
tobacco  that  would  give  the  normal  yield  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  it 
would  give  a  tobacco  product  of  25,000,<K)0,000  pounds,  or  ten  times 
the  present  total  world  production.  It  would  seem  that  the  United 
States  has  plenty  of  land  available  for  the  increase  of  tobacco  without 
calling  on  the  product  of  foreign  territory,  and,  conversely,  that  anv 
additional  suppl}'  coming  from  a  foreign  territory  will  check  the  devel- 
opment of  tobacco  growing  in  our  own  country. 

The  area  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  given  at  73,000,000  acres,  of 
which  the  census  report  says  about  10  per  cent  are  arable  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  now  embraced  in  farms.  The  reports  say  that  only  some 
sections  of  the  islands  are  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  cigar  leaf 
tobacco  of  good  quality,  notably  the  provinces  of  Cagayan  and  Isal^ela. 
These  two  provinces  fiave  an  area  of  6,500,(X)0  acres,  and  if  2  per  cent 
of  this  area  should  prove  susceptible  to  the  cultivation  of  tot^acco  it 
would  mean  a  possibility  of  growing  there  130,000  acres  of  cigar  leaf 
tobacco,  or  more  than  the  total  product  of  the  United  States.  When  it 
is  realized  that  this  production  would  be  at  least  as  good  as  our  tobacco 
and  could  be  sold  profitably  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  our  tobacco,  it 
must  be  that  the  mere  possiblility  of  Philippine  competition  will  pre- 
vent any  further  development  of  the  American  cigar  leaf  growing 
industry. 

.  We  know  less  about  the  desirability  of  Philippine  wrappers  than  we 
do  about  their  tillers,  but  as  late  as  1888,  under  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  tariff  act  of  1883,  I  am  told  that  Philippine  wrappers  were  brought 
here  in  commercial  quantities,  paving  the  duties  and  being  used  by 
American  cigar  manufacturei*s.  Labor  is  a  great  factor  in  the  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  ana  the  mere  fact  that  field 
lalx)rers'  wages  in  the  I^nilippines  are  20  cents  a  daj'  as  against  ours 
at  $1.50  per  day  must  carry  absolute  conviction  that  cigar  leaf  tobacco 
can  be  produced  profitabh'  in  the  Philippines  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  it  can  be  in  this  country. 

The  difference  of  labor  costs  operates  to  a  much  larger  extent  in  the 
cigar  factor  of  this  problem.  Philippine  wages  for  cigar  makers  aver- 
age from  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  the  wages  we  pay  for  the  same  class 
of  work,  and  as  the  cigjir  maker  is  paid  so  much  per  thousand  there  is 
no  question  in  this  comparison  of  the  capacity  of  the  workmen.  I  will 
give  the  committee  the  table  of  wages  furnished  b\'  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  regular  printed  circular  of  the  cigar  makers'  union  for 
the  vsame  class  of  work. 
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[Sabmitted  by  War  Department  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee.] 

Statement  showing  number  of  cigars  made  by  Filipino  workmen ^  class,  wages  per  1,000 
cigars,  and  wages  per  day  of  nine  hours. 


Class. 


I  Number 
ofcijpars. 


Wages  per  1,000. 
iSand        S^^ 


Daily 
wage 
rate, 
United 
States 
currency. 


Inrincibles 

Incomparables 

Celestiales 

Imperiales 

Dffenden 

Regalias 

FaroritoB 

Perfectoso 

Bouquets 

CUadores 

Culebras 

Reina  Victoria 

VIoletas 

HighUfe 

R«1publieano8 

Panetalas 

Unceros 

Petite  Bouquets 

Petit*  Dues 

Jaxroines 

Torpedos 

Stogies 

Media  Regalia 

Princeas 

CoDchas  EspeciaJeii . 

Londres 

Dama.>i 

Scfloritas 


76 
100 
100 
120 
100 
120 
150 
150 
150 
200 
200 
250 
250 
150 
250  ' 

200  : 

200  I 
200  I 
160 
200  I 
260  I 
300  I 
260  1 
260 
300 
350  I 
350  ' 
800 


25 

$12.50 

50.94 

17* 

8.75 

.87i 

17 

8.60 

.85 

m 

8.26 

.99 

16 

7.60 

.75 

12* 

6.25 

.75 

14 

7.00 

1.05 

12 

6.00 

.90 

»i 

4.75 

.7U 

3.50 

.70 

6* 

3.25 

.66 

»4 

4.25 

1.06 

9 

4.50 

1.124 

10 

6.00 

.76 

61 

3.376 

.84. 

9 

4.60 

1.12r 

9 

4.50 

1.12. 

9 

4.50 

l.U 

9 

4.50 

.67 

9 

4.50 

1.12 

n 

3.75 

.9a 

6 

3.00 

.90 

6i 

3.25 

.8U 

6 

3.00 

.76 

6 

3.00 

.90 

4i 

2.25 

.79 

3i 

1.75 

.61 

14 

.76 

.60 

a  Two  pesos  additional  per  1,000  for  tin  foil. 
New  York  OUy  union  price  list. 

CLEAR   HAVANA   SPANISH   WORK. 

Imincibles $42.00 

Perfectoe 37.00 

Reina  Victorias 34.00 

Regalia  Especialee 30. 00 

ReinaMana 27.00 

Panetalas  Fina 27.00 

ftmetalas 22.00 

Concha  Bouquet 22.00 

Concha  specials 22.00 

Londres 22.00 

Puritanos 22. 00 

Princesses 22.00 

Coquettes 20.00 

Medianos 20.00 

Figaros 18.00 

8e«d  or  Sumatra  wrappers' $2. 00  ^  Less  than 

Seed  binders 1.00  [•     above 

Seed  fillers l.OO)     price. 

All  team  work  same  price  as  band  work. 

Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  within  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 
Any  memljer  working  below  this  bill  will  be  fined  according  to  the  constitution. 
All  new  jobs  and  any  job  that  is  in  dispute  must  be  referred  to  the  committee  for 
adjuj?tment. 

It  is  true  that  by  various  labor-saving  devices  we  have  cigars  made 
it  much  lower  prices  than  those  given  in  the  table  we  present,  but 
they  are  of  an  inferior  grade  of  workmanship.     It  is  the  unammowa 
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report  of  the  advocates  of  the  Philippine  reduction  measure  that  no 
machiner}^  is  used  in  the  production  of  Philippine  cigars.  If  they 
will  adopt  the  machinery  used  here  in  making  the  cheaper  grades  of 
cigars,  which  they  will  certainlj^  do  under  a  25  per  cent  duty  or  free 
trade,  tliey  will  reduce  their  wages  still  further  and  increase  the 
capacity  of  their  workmen  from  100  to  20<)  per  cent.  They  will  also 
be  enabled  to  increase  their  ci^ar-making  force  with  great  rapidity, 
as  anybody  can  learn  to  make  cigars  on  a  suction  table  in  three  months' 
time/  This  should  dispose  of  any  argument  that  there  are  onlj'  a  few 
thousand  competent  cigar  makers  in  the  Philippines  and  that  it  would 
take  vears  to  add  considerably  to  their  number. 

It  fs  true  that  the  wages  we  pay  ci^r  makers  are  higher  than  those 
paid  by  any  other  country.  1  he  tariff  on  cigars  gives  the  American 
manufacturers  virtual  control  of  the  American  market  and  makes  this 
possible.  The  only  ciffars  that  we  import  in  commercial  quantities  are 
some  60,00(>,000  annualh^  from  Cuba.  But  as  there  are  26,000  individ- 
ual cigar-making  concerns  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  possibility 
of  excessive  profit  for  any  manufacturers,  and  this  tremendous  compe- 
tition insures  the  consumer  the  best  possible  value  for  his  money. 

Cigars  are  graded  according  to  their  price  at  retail.  We  make  over 
7,000,000,000  cigars  annually.  Of  these  some  20  per  cent  sell  atabove 
6  cents  and  are  made  largely  of  foreign  tobacco.  Forty  per  cent  are 
sold  at  retail  at  5  cents  a  piece,  and  while  many  of  them  have  a  foreign 
wrapper  on  them,  four-fffths  of  the  tobacco  used  in  their  manufacture 
is  of  domestic  growth.  This  is  the  grade  of  cigars  for  which  we  fear 
Philippine  competition.  Philippine  cigars  will  be  classed  bj'  the  smok- 
ing puolic  as  made  of  imported  tobacco  and  will  have  the  advantage 
of  the  prestige  this  gives  them  in  securing  a  trial  from  the  smoker. 
We  have  lots  of  testimony  from  Congressmen  and  War  Department 
officials  that  they  can  not  smoke  Philippine  cigars  with  enjoyment; 
but  probably  neither  would  the}'  be  able  to  smoke  a  cigar  made  entirely 
of  domestic  tobacco  with  an}'  decree  of  enjoyment,  and  it  is  to  the  man 
who  is  used  to  the  all-domestic  cigar  that  we  believe  Philippine  cigars 
will  make  a  successful  appeal.  The  remaining  40  per  cent  of  cigars 
are  made  entirely  of  domestic  tobacco  and  the  cheap  cigars  of  the  Phil- 
ippines will  cut  into  their  sale  even  more. 

In  looking  over  conditions  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  Philippine 
tobacco  business  we  tind  that  official  reports  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  show^  the  Philippine  industry  to  be  in  as  good 
condition  as  it  has  ever  been,  both  as  to  exports  an&  as  to  home  con- 
sumption. Exports  have  been  at  about  the  same  figures  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  given  by  Secretary  Taft's 
witnesses  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  wage.s 
have  advanced  20  per  cent  in  the  islands  since  American  occupation, 
and  so  has  the  price  of  tobacco.  Representative  Hill  furnishes  a  table 
of  cigar  operatives'  wages  in  the  Philippines  that  shows  an  even  greater 
state  of  prosperit}': 

War  Department,  Bureau  op  Insular  Affairs, 

}yash'm0on,  December  £1,  1905. 


Sir:  Referring  to  conversation  with  n^ference  to  wa^es  paid  workmen  in  cigar 

ictories  in  the  Philinpine  Iglandg,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  census  of 

the  Philippine  l^lancls  «>how8  that  prior  to  1S9S  and  in  1902  the  following  wages  (local 


currency )  were  paid,  and  while  I  regret  to  state  that  we  haven't  an  official  statement 
oi  the  rate  of  wages  paid  now,  it  is  very  generally  known  that  the  wages  of  employees 
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in  the  Philippine  Islands  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  increased  steadily  since 
American  occupation,  and  that  at  present  the  wages  received  are  considerably  greater 
than  thoee  indicated  in  the  census  report  for  iy02: 


Cigar-box  factory  foremen. 

Cigar-box  ftllera 

Cigar-box  makera 

Cigar-factory  foreman 

Cigar-eortera 

Cigarette  packers 

Cigarette  makers 

Cigar  makers  . .  .*. 


Averaxe  wages 
paid  prior  to  1898 
«     (pe80H).a 


P«<i«^y-     month. 


0.76 
.80 
.50 


.80 
.60 
.40 
.80 


85.00 


Average  wages 

paid  in  1902 

(pe808).a 


P"<l»y-     monk 


2.00 
2.00 
1.50 


2.00 
1.00 
1.37 
2.00 


80.00 


Frank  McIntyre. 


a  Take  one-half  of  these  rates  for  value  in  American  gold, 
Very  respectfully, 
Hon.  Ebenbzbr  J.  Hill,  Houm  of  Representatives, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  War  Department  claims  that  the  Philippines 
are  in  a  bad  way,  and  Seeretaiy  Taft  has  presented  various  cablegrams 
showing  that  the  tobacco  business  is  languishing  and  the  operatives  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  Some  of  these  telegrams  bear  a  date  of  three 
years  ago,  and  1  append  an  extract  from  one  of  them,  dated  October 
22,  1903: 

Under  such  c'onditions  the  situation  of  tobacco  workers  in  these  islands  has  become 
truly  insufferable.  Comparatively  speaking,  the  Filipino  operative  in  the  tobacco 
factory  received  twice  as  much  pay  under  the  rule  of  Spain  as  he  does  at  present.  At 
that  time  the  minimum  wage  was  not  less  than  half  a  dollar;  now  this  sum  has  been 
reduced  to  35  cents.  Necessary  articles  of  food  and  raiment  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  in  value  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  staples  without  which  the  working- 
man  can  not  get  along  costing  three  times  as  much  as  they  formerly  did.  The 
markets  of  Japan  and  Australia,  once  great  consumers  of  our  tolmcco,  no  longer  favor 
our  manufacturers  with  those  large  orders  that  in  the  past  so  greatly  stimulated  pro- 
duction in  this  country.  This  circumstance  has  had  the  natural  tendency  to  make 
capital  more  egotistical  and  to  increase  and  aggravate  the  evil  plight  of  workers  in 
the  tobacco  factories  of  the  Philippines. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  reconcile  these  divergent  views  of  the 
Philippine  situation  in  tobacco;  but  it  does  seem  that  with  wages 
increased  and  exports  continuing  at  the  same  figure,  and  according  to 
Internal-Revenue  Collector  Hora's  reports,  the  domestic  consumption 
of  Philippine  cigars  and  cigarettes  continuing  as  plentif  ulh- as  ever, 
there  must  be  some  other  ground  to  account  for  the  agitation  which  it 
is  claimed  exists  in  Manila  for  free  entr}-  into  our  market. 

From  all  that  we  can  learn  the  real  cause  for  agitation  in  the  Philip- 
pine industry  lies  in  the  un acceptability  of  the  internal-revenue  act, 
and  the  agitation  for  entry  into  our  markets  comes  as  a  result  of  the 
urging  of  the  different  American  officials  in  the  islands  that  the  Filipino 
manufacturers  should  rest  content  with  the  internal  revenue,  and  the 

Cromise  that  they  would  try  to  get  for  them  in  return  free  trade  with 
nited  States  in  tobacco  and  cigars.  That  the  cry  for  free  trade  has 
been  fostered  by  Governor-General  Wright  is  certain.  I  have  here  a 
copy  of  a  speech  delivered  at  a  banauet  to  Commissioner  Tavera  in 
Manila,  November  3,  1904,  in  which  ne  advises  the  Filipinos  to  ceu^^ 
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agitating  for  independence,  etc.,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  toward 
real  things,  which  they  need  so  much  more.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

Nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  prosperity,  and  with  that 
comes  social  and  moral  advancement  as  well,  as  that  all  tariff  barriers  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  islands  should  be  stricken  down,  and  that  there 
should  be  absolute  free  trade  between  the  Islands  and  the  main  land,  (gentlemen, 
do  you  appreciate  what  this  means  to  this  people?  Suppose  that  in  one  or  two  or 
three  or  four  or  live  years  you  could  double  or  quadruple  your  output  of  sugar  and 
get  twice  the  money  for  it  that  you  do  now;  what  would  it  mean,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  putting  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  men  that  raised  that  sugar,  but  for  all 
the  people;  and  so  with  your  tobacco.  It  means  that  capital.  American  capital,  for- 
eign capital — because  money  has  no  nationality  and  it  is  immaterial  from  what  source 
it  comes — it  means  that  capital  will  come  to  these  islands  to  build  sugar  mills,  sugar 
refineries,  to  quicken  into  life  all  industry,  because  one  industry  is  akin  to  another. 

Official  figures  for  a  term  of  years  show  that  the  value  of  Philippine 
tobacco  ex|)orted  from  Manila  was  slightly  less  than  5  cents  per  pound. 
On  our  pointing  this  out  to  the  House  committee,  the  War  Depart- 
ment sent  the  following  significant  cable  to  Manila: 

Customs  figures,  fiscal  year  ending  June  3(t,  1904,  show  amount  exportations  from 
the  Philippine  Islands  unmanufactured  tobacco,  nineteen  million  odd  pounds,  at  a 
value  of  million  odd  dollars.  Opponents  of  our  bill  claim  that  this  shows  value  of 
Manila  cigar  leaf  5  cents  per  pound.  How  do  you  reconcile  these  figures  with  price 
stated  in  your  telegram  of  January  20?    Consult  Shuster;  answer  as  soon  as  possible. 

An  answer  came  back  that,  based  on  information  by  an  investigation 
by  Commissioner  Tavera  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a  director  in  the  Ger- 
minal cigar  factory,  which  w^as  founded  in  1898  and  has  now  grown  to 
large  proportions),  the  figures  for  the  value  of  the  tobacco  should  be 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars  instead  of  a  million.  This  was  afterwards 
discredited  by  other  cablegrams,  and  prices  for  Manila  tobacco  were 
given  by  the  War  Department  ranging  from  7i  for  smoking  to  30 
cents  per  pound  for  wrappers.  Even  this  raise  in  value  woula  bring 
Philippine  tobacco  to  less  than  half  the  value  of  American  tobacco. 

Turning  to  the  pending  bill,  H.  K.  3,  we  find  cause  for  strong  protest 
in  the  provision  calling  for  free  trade  with  the  islands  after  1909.   This 

Srovision  will  work  harm  to  the  growers  of  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
>hio,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  and  Texas  for  at  least  a  year 
before  the  period  set  for  its  going  into  effect.  Tobacco  is  bought  by 
the  packer  from  the  grower  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
November.  It  is  then  sorted  and  packed  during  the  winter  months 
and  left  to  ferment  during  the  succeeding  summer,  and  becomes  ready 
for  market  in  September  or  October  of  the  following  year.  In  other 
words,  the  buyer  of  tobacco  must  guide  himself  by  the  probable  course 
of  events  of  tne  year  following  his  purchase. 

You  will  clearly  see  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  business  man 
to  overlook  the  risk  of  Philippine  tobacco  coming  in  competition  with 
his  own  tobacco  suppl}"  at  the  time  it  was  ready  for  sale,  and  this  con- 
dition would  be  reflected  in  the  buying  operations  of  1907  and  1908,  and 
will  result  in  low  prices  to  the  domestic  grower  and  a  geneml  unwilling- 
ness to  lift  the  tobacco  from  his  hands.  It  is  my  own  belief  that  imme- 
diate free  trade  would  cause  less  distress  to  the  tobacco  industry  of  this 
country  than  the  threat  of  free  trade  at  a  given  period.  You  can 
readily  see  that  every  rumor,  true  or  false,  of  increased  production  or 
favorable  growing  conditions  in  the  Philippines  will  depress  values 
here,  and  that,  undoubtedly,  to  an  extent  even  greater  than  would  be 
warranted  by  the  tact  of  actual  competition. 
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The  tx)tal  ignorance  of  tobacco  trade  conditions  betrayed  bj^  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  this  portion  of  the  bill  is  of  a  piece 
with  that  shown  in  other  various  particulars.  The  Curtis  bill  con- 
tained no  provision  for  placing  our  internal- re  venue  stamp  on  Philip- 
pine cigars  when  they  came  here,  and  it  was  difficult  to  convince  the 
committee  of  this  blunder  on  their  part.  They  have  corrected  this 
blunder  in  this  bill. 

Again  we  pointed  out  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that, 
while  the  duty  in  the  United  States  on  Sumatra  wrappers  was  $1.85 
per  pound,  the  duty  on  Sumatra  wrappers  going  into  tne  Philippines 
was  only  23  cents  a  pound,  and  that  here  lay  an  opportunity  for 
defrauding  the  customs  on  a  huge  scale.  We  told  the  committee  as 
experts  that  Sumatra  vvrap^rs  could  readil}^  be  repacked  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  their  identification  uncertain,  and  that  they  could  be 
brought  here  under  the  25-per-cent  rate  as  Philippine  wrappers. 

The  committee  declined  to  be  impressed  with  this  view  under  the 
belief,  as  voiced  by  its  chairman,  that  the  customs  authorities  could 
keep  track  of  the  Sumatra  wrappers  imported  into  the  Philippines, 
even  after  they  have  been  withdrawn  from  bond  and  duties  paid  on 
them,  and  that  such  a  transaction  as  we  feared  was  therefore  impossi- 
ble. Furthermore,  when  we  showed  them  the  still  greater  certainty 
that  Sumatra  wrappers  would  be  used  by  Philippine  manufacturers  on 
cigars  intended  for  the  United  States,  thus  insuring  the  acceptability 
as  far  as  appearance  goes  of  their  product  to  the  American  smoker,  and 
that  the  Philippine  manufacturer  would  gain  an  additional  ditferential 
over  the  American  manufacturer  bv  the  use  of  Sumatra  at  23  cents 
duty  as  against  our  rate  of  $1.85,  the  chairman  of  the  House  commit- 
tee expressed  his  belief  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  kept 
track  too  thoroughly  of  the  tobacco  going  into  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  for  this  to  be  possible.  You  gentlemen  all  know  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Department  keeps  track  simply  of  the  number  of  pounds  of 
tobacco  going  into  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  makes  no  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  grade  or  quality  of  tobacco  used  in  cigar  manufacture. 

But  another  blunder  so  colossal  as  to  put  the  others  quite  in  the 
shade  has  crept  into  this  bill.  It  has  no  doubt  come  to  the  attention 
of  this  committee  that  Representative  Hill,  of  Connecticut,  who  took 
the  lead  in  all  tobacco  matters  at  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hearings,  expressed  his  confidence  that  Connecticut  wmppers  would 
find  a  new  market  in  the  Philippines.  He  based  his  belief  on  the 
statement  that  five  cases  had  been  imported  by  a  Filipino  uianafac- 
turer  and  had  passed  a  successful  test. 

In  looking  up  the  records  of  importations  of  tobacco  from  the  United 
States  into  the  Philippines,  we  fand  that  no  tobacco  was  taken  from 
here  in  the  year  1904  or  up  to  Augusc  31,  1905,  and  that,  therefore, 
these  five  cases  must  have  gone  to  5lanila  during  the  year  1903,  when 
there  is  a  record  of  a  leaf-tobacco  importation.  Without  knowledge 
as  to  when  these  five  cases  of  tobacco  were  actually  imported  into  the 
islands,  Mr.  Hill  thought  their  presence  in  Manila  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,  in  1905.  sufficient  encouragement  for  the  New  Enghmd  grower  to 
expect  a  large  market  there,  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  way 
smooth  for  the  export  of  Connecticut  wrappers  to  the  Philippines  he 
succeeded  in  introducing  into  the  bill  a  clause  providing  for  the  free 
adoiission,  on  the  passage  of  this  wensure,  for  American  to\mcco  lo 
the  Philippine  Islands. 
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Now,  3'ou  will  remember  that  I  have  just  told  you  that  we  raised  the 
objection  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  Sumatra- wrapped 
cigars  could  be  brought  from  the  Philippines  into  the  United  States. 
To  obviate  this,  the  committee  introduced  into  the  bill  the  phrase 
^'wholly  the  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands"  wherever  they  pro- 
vided for  a  lowering  of  duties  on  Pnilippine  products.  This  leaves  us 
this  result:  That  American  tobacco,  if  tnis  bill  passes,  can  be  taken  into 
the  Philippines  free  of  duty,  but  that  if  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Philippine  cigars,  such  cigars  must  pay  the  full  Dingley  rates  of 
duty  when  brought  into  the  United  States,  which  is  equivalent,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  prohibiting  their  entry.  The  possibility  of  an 
error  of  such  magnitude  as  this  in  a  bill  reported  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  approved  b}^  the  House  will,  I  hope,  give  this 
committee  of  the  Senate  pause  before  giving  great  weight  to  the  con- 
clusions of  the  House  committee  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  this  pro- 
posed Philippine  legislation  on  the  welfare  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  this 
country. 

The  onlj'  attempted  argument  that  the  advocates  of  the  Philippine 
bill  have  made  is  their  claim  that  the  attitude  of  the  tobacco  men  is  one 
of  selfishness  and  that  we  are  opposing  concessions  that  we  can  readily 
afford  to  make.  Mr.  Taft,  that  messenger  from  Mars  to  the  tobac*co 
and  sugar  men,  calls  our  attitude  the  quintessence  of  selfishness;  but 
that  does  not  answer  our  argument  that  we  provide  the  smokers  of  the 
United  States  with  all  the  cigars  they  want  at  prices  in  accoi"dance  with 
their  purses.  We  make  seven  and  a  half  billion  cigars,  but  the  prod- 
ucts is  divided  among  26,000  factories,  and  an  annual  increase  is  as 
necessary  to  the  business  prosperity  of  each  and  every  one  of  these 
concerns  as  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  any  other  line  of  trade. 

It  is  true  that  the  Philippine  product  of  150,000,0<X)  cigars  is  very 
small  as  compared  with  our  annual  production.  It  is  not  true  that 
their  production  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  is  small  as  compared  with  oui*s. 
If  any  means  could  be  devised  by  which  we  could  take  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  product  and  at  the  same  time  insure  ourselves  against 
such  an  increase  in  their  production  as  would  eventuall}' vitally  injure 
our  home  trade,  we  would  be  willing  to  concede  it.  To  show  our 
stand  in  the  matter,  we  refer  to  the  amendment  to  this  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Mr.  Fordney  with  our  consent. 

In  line  13,  pagre  3,  after  the  word  **(luty,"  insert  the  followinjr  amendment:  '*/Vo- 
vidfdj  hoverer.  That  on  all  pugarg  in  excess  of  200,000  tons,  wholly  the  growth  and 
product  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  coniinp  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  each  calendar  year  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there  shall  be 
levied,  collecte<l,  and  paid  the  full  rates  of  duty  as  now  provided  by  law  on  all  sugars 
coming  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries,  other  than  Cuba  and  territory 
l)elonging  to  the  United  States;  and  that  the  rates  on  tobacco  shall  apply  as  follows: 


Cigars.       Wrapper  leaf. 


Free  of  <1uty 50. 000, 000  300,000 

At  25  per  cent  Din^lfv  rates 100,000,000  400,000 

At  50  per  eent  Dinijley  mte^ 150, 000. 000     No  limit 

At  75  per  <vnt  IMii^ley  rate?* 200,000.000   do 


FiUer  leaf. 


Pounds. 
3.000.000 
4.000,000 
No  limit. 
Do. 


As  WO  expected,  this  drew  forth  the  objection  from  the  advocates  of 

t?j/s  ijjpn.-iure  that  its  passage  would  tend  to  limit  the  increase  in  Phil- 

ippiiw  production.     \^  they  have  told  us  all  along  that  even  under 
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free  trade  no  appreciable  quantities  of  cigars  and  tobacco  would  come 
to  the  Uoited  States,  we  can  not  conceive  the  force  of  their  objection. 
We  think  it  unfair  tnat  the  War  Department  and  the  Filipino  manu- 
facturers should  cast  covetous  eyes  at  our  market  for  seven  and  a  half 
billion  cigars  and  wholly  foreet  the  enormous  percentage  of  increase 
to  the  Philippine  trade  involved  in  the  admission  of  even  50,000,000 
ciMFs  into  tills  country,  a  market  that  they  have  never  possessed. 

The  Filipinos  have  not  in  the  past  twenty  years  made  an  increase  in 
their  tobacco  industr}'^  of  such  magnitude  as  the  one  freely  offered  by 
us.  We  produce  in  this  country  all  the  cigars  for  which  there  is  a 
demand.  We  can  produce  as  many  more  as  there  may  be  demand  for. 
Ever^  cigar  imported  and  sold  here  means  the  displacement  of  a  cigar 
that  IS  made  bv  American  workmen  for  an  American  cigar  manumc- 
turer,  and  with  reference  to  probable  Philippine  competition,  made  of 
tobacco  of  American  growth. 

If  free  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands  will  not  cause  great  injury 
to  the  production  of  American  cigar-leaf  tobacco  and  of  American 
cigars,  then  no  thing  is  true  that  has  been  taught  us  as  to  the  danger 
to  home  industries  from  foreign  competiton  employing  low-priced 
labor  in  the  production  of  its  wares,  and  free  ti-aae  in  every  class  of 
goods  would  not  necessarily  bring  any  harm  to  American  industries. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bijur,  what  is  the  total  Philippine  export 
now  ?  * 

Mr.  Bijur.  About  19,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco;  I  think  80,000,000 
cigars. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  total.  The  total  was  given  in  the 
census  as  9,000,000 — ^the  total  of  evervthing — cigars  and  tobacco,  as 
0,000,000  kilos,  in  round  numbers,  9,160,000  kilos,  which  is  a  little 
■short  of  20,000,000  pounds  of  all  kinds.  Does  any  of  that  come  into 
the  United  States? 
Mr.  Bijur.  Practically  none. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  they  have  a  market  for  them  elsewhere? 
Mr.  Bijur.  Elsewhere;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  their  total  of  exports.  Of  course  the 
home  consumption  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Bijur.  The  home  consumption  is  veiy  large,  particularly  in 
ci^rettes:  their  consumption  of  cigarettes,  for  example,  is  about 
three  times  as  large  as  the  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  the  Fordney  amendment,  and  you 
said  there  was  no  objection  to  their  sending  m  50,000,000  cigars, 
300.000  pounds  of  wrapper,  and  3,000,000  pounds  of  filler,  leaf,  free 
of  duty. 

Mr.  Bijur.  I  want  to  explain  that  amendment.  Of  course  I  do 
not  know  that  that  is  a  practicable  amendment,  but  that  was  meant 
to  show  the  feeling  of  the  tobacco  trade,  as  the  sugar  trade  showed  its 
feeling  in  the  matter;  that  if  the  danger  of  Philippine  development 
to  a  large  extent  in  this  line  could  be  removed  that  we  would  not 
concern  ourselve^s  about  their  present  production;  that  our  fear  of 
Philippine  competition  is  the  fear  of  the  development  of  these  in- 
dustries in  the  Philippines  and  an  absolute  certainty  that  we  have 
that  they  must ;  they  can  not  help  developing  on  this  line  if  you  give 
them  the  protective  market  of  the  United  States  to  sell  their  ^oods 
in,  and  they  have  the  cheap  labor,  which  they  have,  to  produce  it. 
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The  Chairman.  And  what  yon  fear  entirely  is  the  futnre;  not 
what  they  are  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Except  to  a  certain  extent  in  cigar  leaf  fillers.  Their 
present  export  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  for  instance,  would  really  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  1  did  not  know  that  they  grew  a  good  wrapper; 
I  supposed  it  was  a  poor  one. 

Mr.  BiJiR.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  their  wrapper;  I  told 
you  that.  But  I  know  that^  wrappers  have  been  brought  here  from 
the  Philippines  and  have  been  worked  by  the  American  manufac- 
turers as  affainst  Sumatra. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  was  not  present  when  you  began  your  state- 
ment,* and  I  would  like  to  know  what  was  the  whole  production  of 
tobacco  in  the  Philippines  last  year? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  figures  of  last  year,  but 
the  last  production  of  which  I  have  anv  knowledge  was  that  of  1893, 
and  which  was  37,000,000  pounds.  It'^goes  up  to  about  60,000,000— 
about  the  same  as  Cuba. 

Senator  McCreary.  What  part  of  that  tobacco  was  sent  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  None. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  him  to  answer  the  question  I  have  just 
asked  him.  They  have  an  export  now  of  about  80,000,000  cigars, 
and  altogether  about  20,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  in  cigars  and 
unmanufactured  tobacco;  that  is  their  total  export,  none  of  which 
comes  to  the  United  States,  and  w^hich  apparently — judging  from  the 
census  figures — would  run  back  to  54. 

Senator  Long.  And  it  has  not  varied  much  in  twenty  years? 

Mr.  BijuR.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  Where  do  they  ship  their  cigars — principally  in 
the  Philippines? 

Mr.  BijUR.  According  to  the  tables  of  the  Government  reports, 
mostly  to  Hongkong  and  they  are  distributed  from  there.  There 
are  a  good  many  smoked  in  England  and  through  all  the  colonies  in 
the  East  Indies.     Some  go  to  China. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  find  them  on  the  Continent — in  France, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere. 

Senator  McCreary.  Just  one  other  question.  T  have  seen  the 
statement  that  there  is  more  probability  in  our  having  free  trade  of 
tobacco  being  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  than  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States, 
Wlmt  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Senator  McCreary.  \\niy? 

Mr.  BijuR.  Because  in  the  first  place  they  produce  a  better  filler 
than  we  produce,  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  they  can  not  produce  a  better  wrapper  than  we  produce. 

Senator  McCreary.  They  do  not  produce  as  good  a  cigar.  The 
Philippine  cigars  that  I  have  seen  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
ours. 

Mr.  Biji:r.  Well,  I  went  over  that  matter  when  you  were  not  here, 
to  tlie  effect  that  possibly  if  you  compared  native  Philippine  cigars 
jvj't/i  a  cigar  made,  for  instance,  in  Ohio,  that  you  might  find  the 
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difference  less  marked  than  in  the  Habana  cigars,  and  that  yon  would 
like  to  smoke  the  Philippine  cigars. 

Senator  McCreary.  Cfan  you  state  where  the  opj)osition  to  the 
clause  in  the  bill  relative  to  tobacco  comes  from  in  the  United 
States— what  State? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  It  comes  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

Senator  McCreary.  It  does  not  come  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  BuxjR.  No. 

Senator  McCreary.  And  that  is  the  largest  tobacco-producing 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  BiJUR.  That  is  an  entirely  different  class  of  production. 

Senator  Culberson.  Is  that  because  it  is  so  good  or  so  bad  ? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  No;  it  has  a  different  characteristic,  with  which  I  am 
not  familiar. 

Senator  Culberson.  One  other  question.  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  there  was  no  importation  of  cigars  from  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Bijur.  I  mean  in  commercial  quantities. 

Senator  Culberson.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Bijur.  Because  the  duty  on  cigars  and  tobacco  is  established 
jespecially  with  reference  to  Cuban  cigars  and  tobacco  and  to  Sumatra 
tobacco,  and  our  duty  on  cigars  and  tobacco  is  so  high  that  it  pro- 
hibits, practically,  the  importation  of  either  cigars  or  tobacco  n'om 
any  countries  except  those  producing  the  very  best  gradop. 

the  Chairman.  Why  does  not  the  high  duty  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy  cut  out  your  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Bijur.  France  has  a  monopoly  and  does  what  she  pleases. 
England  has  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  all  cigars,  which  is  not  a  pro- 
tective duty. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  a  very  high  duty  ? 

Mr.  Bijur.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  about  $1.25  per  pound,  but  they  charge 
so  much  duty  on  the  raw  material  for  importation. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  does  not  keep  cigars  out  if  there  is  any 
demand  for  the  cigars? 

Mr.  Bijur.  There  is  no  duty  that  would  keep  cigars  out  if  they 
wanted  to  smoke  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  smoked  here  because  they  are  not 
known  and  not  liked. 

Mr.  Bijur.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  In  addition  to  the  import  duty  imposed  by  the 
Dingle^  Act,  are  there  any  other  duties  imposed  by  the  Philippine 
Comnussion  ? 

Mr.  Bijur.  That  I  am  not  familiar  with.  There  is  an  internal- 
revenue  tax. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  small  export  tax. 

Mr.  Crounse.  But  it  is  remitted  on  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  remitted  on  hemp,  but  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Bijur.  May  I  go  a  little  further?  You  said  the  cigars  were 
not  admitted  here  because  they  are  not  liked.  The  purpose  of  my  ex- 
planation was  as  to  the  different  selling  prices  of  cigars,  and  the 
grades  they  were  divided  into  by  a  consumer.  A  cigar  will  not  sell 
at  10  cents  that  will  sell  for  5  cents;  I  mean  it  is  known  in  the  Irad^ 
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that  the  10-cent  smoker,  for  instance,  requires  Habana  cigars.  With 
the  present  rate  of  duty  on  Philippine  tobacco  and  cigars  Philippine 
cigars  could  not  be  sold  here  profitably  at  less  than  10  cents  apiece; 
and  at  that  price  they  can  not  be  sold. 

The  Chairman.  1  understand  from  your  statement  that  you  uae 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  this  country  a  great  deal  of  foreign- 
grown  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  BijuR.  Only  Habana  and  Sumatra  to  any  extent. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  Cuban  tobacco? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Cuban  or  Sumatra. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  wrapper.  I  am  speaking  of  the  filler?. 
You  import  a  good  deal  for  the  purpose  of  fillers,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BijuR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  import  those  Philippine  fillers  now  25 
per  cent  lower  than  you  can  buy  Cuban  filler.  Have  you  ever  im- 
ported it? 

Mr.  BijuR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  BijuR.  There  is  no  demand  for  it 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  BijuR.  Because  it  is  cheaper  to  work  out  the  domestic  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  No ;  you  import  a  foreign  tobacco  for  fillers  in  i^ 
large  number  of  cigars. 

Mr.  BijuR.  We  import  only  the  best  foreign  tobacco  that  is  grown 
in  the  world*  namely  Cuban  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  this  filler  tobacco  of  the  Philippines  is 
likely  to  compete  so  with  ours,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  why  is  it  not  im- 
ported now,  when  the  rate  of  duty  is  25  per  cent  lower  than  for  any 
other  filler  tobacco  from  any  other  country  ? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Because  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  the  use  of 
tobacco  for  fillers  only  Habana  tobacco  is  desired  by  the  public — ^that 
is,  in  the  high-priced  cigars.  With  75  per  cent  duty,  on  Philippine 
tobacco,  it  is  so  much  higher  than  the  domestic  tobacco  that  it  can  not 
be  used  on  the  5  cent  cigar.     It  is  perfectly  simple. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  annual  increase  in  this  country? 

Mr.  BijuR.  Well,  for  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  very  large — 
four  or  five  hundred  million. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  annual  increase  in  the  use  of  cigars. 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  million  per  annum. 
Mr.  Crounse  just  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent  on  Cuban  fillers,  too. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  any  time  have  you  ever  imported  the  Phil- 
ippine filler? 

Mr.  Bi.Ti'R.  We  have  not  imported  Philippine  fillers  in  recent 
years:  no. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  importation  of  Sumatra  wrappers? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Seven  million  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Of  Sumatra  wrappers,  which  pay  a  duty  of  what? 

Mr.  BijuR.  One  dollai*  and  eightj'-five  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Philippine  wrappers  pay  25  per  cent  less? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.   VHiy  is  it  that  the  Philippine  wrappers  are  not 
preferred  in  this  country?     Is  it  because  it  is  a  poorer  wrapper! 
Mr.  BijuR.   It  may  be,  and  probably  is.    'Bvxt  llaa^  claim  mat  that 
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production  to-day  is  greatly  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  with  proper  methods  of  cultivation  it  can  be 
brought  back  to  the  old  standard. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  number  of  pounds  of  tobacco  that  the 
Philippines  are  able  to  export — which  represents  their  exportable 
surplus — and  which  has  been  pretty  steady  for  a  number  of  years,  I 
see  W  the  figures,  is  about  20,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  BiJTjR.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  that  ignores  the  increase  in  home 
consumption. 

The  Chairman.  That  represents  their  exportable  surplus,  for  which 
they  now  get  a  good  market  elsewhere  ? 

3ir.  BiJUR.   \  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  our  increase  has  been  four  or  five  hundred 
million  cigars? 

Mr.  BiJUR.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  not  got  to  increase  their  product  enor- 
mously  in  order  to  get  into  this  market,  too  ? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  It  is  very  simple  for  them  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  No,  sir;  it  is  absolute  certainty.  I  have  explained  to 
the  committee  that  there  are  certain  labor-saving  machines  in  use 
here  in  the  manufacture  of  cheaper  grades  of  cigars.  We  do  not 
care  about  the  high-priced  goods,  and  you  can  teach  all  the  new 
workman  you  want  in  three  months'  time  to  make  cigars  with  these 
machines. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  100,000,000  cigars  at  25  per  cent 
duty  and  400,000  pounds  of  wrapper  leaf  and  4,000,000  pounds  of 
filler  leaf  could  be  introduced  at  25  per  cent  duty  without  injuring  the 
trade  here  at  all  ? 

Mr.  BijuR.  Not  without  injuring  the  trade.  It  would  do  a  small 
amount  of  injury. 

The  Chairman.  And  25  per  cent  duty  on  that  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, assuming  they  exported  that  number,  would  double  the  amount 
of  exportable  tobacco  at  once  ? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  At  once. 

The  Chairman.  That  involves  a  rather  large  increase,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  It  would  increase  the  exportable  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  Their  exportable  surplus. 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Eighty  million  and  20,000,000  would  be  100,000,000 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  suppose  they  are  going  to  divert  them 
from  every  other  market  and  send  them  here? 

Mr.  BiJTjR.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  likely  unless  they  got 
higher  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  they  would  have  to  double  their  exportable 
surplus  to  do  it? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  We  are  willing  they  should  do  that,  and  we  have  been 
right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Doubling  their  exportable  surplus  involves  a  good 
deal  of  increase,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  BiJXTR.  No,  sir ;    not  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  present  duty  per  pound  on  Phil- 
ippine filler  into  this  country  under  the  Dingley  rate? 

Mr.  BiJtJR.  It  is  85  cents,  less  25  per  cent  reduction.    That  ^o\\V^ 
bring  it  to  26J  ceDt»—somewhere  in  that  neighborhood — 2%\. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Your  theory  is  that  if  that  duty  was  cut  to 
25  per  cent  of  that  rate  the  Philippine  filler  tobacco  would  come  into 
this  country  to  be  used  in  what  quality  of  cigars  ? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  In  the  5-cent  cigar. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Would  that  be  acceptable  to  the  American 
smoker  in  a  5-cent  cigar  ? 

Mr.  BijuR.  Certainly;  the  25  per  cent  duty— that  is,  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate — would  bring  Philippine  tobacco  into 
this  country  at  a  price  of  from  3  to  4  cents  a  pound  lower  than  is 
paid  to-day  for  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  fillers. 

The  Chairman.  A  reduction  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  about  Sumatra  wrappers. 
Suppose  the  same  duty  was  put  on  the  Sumatra  leaf  going  into  the 
Philippines  as  is  imposed  by  the  Dingley  bill;  would  you  then  sup- 
pose that  it  would  be  liable  to  frauds? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Philippines  now  import  no  Sumatra  leaf. 
That  we  have  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  BijUR.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Very  little;  substantially  none,  so  Governor 
Wright  testified  yesterday. 

Mr.  Crounse.  We  have  it  in  the  record  that  a  prominent  concern  in 
Manila  threatened  to  remove  to  Hongkong  in  order  to  get  the  Su- 
matra free. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  the  same  proposition.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Welborn  what  the  statistics  are  as  to  that  Is 
there  any  Sumatra  leaf  imported  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  think  it  is  negligible.  The  monthly  summary 
of  the  Commission  in  the  Philippines  would  show  it. 

Mr.  BiJUR.  I  think  that  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  committee  told  us  there  was  such  a  demand  for  it  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  imported  even  on  that  duty,  and  if 
you  were  to  put  a  duty  on  it  equivalent  to  the  Dingley  bill,  and  our 
wrappers  went  in  free,  why  would  not  our  wrappers  go  into  that 
market? 

Mr.  Bijur.  Because  they  prefer  their  own  wrappers. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  import  the  Sumatra  leaf  if  they 
grow  such  good  wrappers? 

Mr.  Bijur.  They  do  not.     The  Sumatra  leaf,  imder  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  would  pay  23  cents  a  pound  on  going  into  the  Philippines 
instead  of  $1.85,  and  then  the  plan  would  be  to  repack  that  tobacco, 
the  Philippines  instead  of  85  cents,  and  then  the  plan  would  have  to 
be  to  repack  that  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  point  you  make.  I  thought  they 
imported  a  good  deal  of  Sumatra  leaf  now. 

Mr.  Crounse.  Not  a  good  deal,  but  you  should  remember  that  with 
Sumatra  leaf  they  wrap  a  thousand  cigars  with  2  pounds;  it  would  go 
a  long  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  value  is  $3,101  from  all  sources— 9,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  Bijur.  That  would  make  four  and  a  half  million  cigars. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  very  serious  matter,  considering  that 
our  annual  production  is  seven  biltion  and  a  half.    I  am  trying  to 
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reconcile  your  statement.  I  ask  you  whether  they  import  Sumatra 
leaf?  You  thought  they  did,  and  it  appears  they  import  a  very 
hmall  quantity  if  they  need  wrapper  tobacco,  as  you  think. 

Mr.  BijuR.*  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  they  need  wrapper  tobacco? 

ilr.  BiJUR.  No ;  I  think  they  have  their  own  wrappers. 

The  Chairman.  That  contradicts  the  testimony  that  we  have  here 
from  other  sources.  Do  you  think  they  will  have  to  meet  the  exports 
of  the  tobacco  leaf? 

Mr.  BijuR.  I  think  they  will  develop  a  great  export  of  the  tobacco 
leaf. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  grow  a  good  wrapper  there? 

Mr.  BijuR.  I  know  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  As  good  a  wrapper  as  the  Sumatra? 

Mr.  BurR.  As  good  as  the  grade  in  Florida  and  Georgia. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  shade-grown  tobacco? 

Mr.  BijuR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  large  development  of  that  shade- 
grown  tobacco? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  It  has  been  very  large;  not  in  Connecticut,  but  in 
Florida  and  Georgia. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  affected  the  price  of  the  leaf  here? 

Mr.  BijuR.  It  has  affected  the  price  in  Connecticut. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  in  Cfonnecticut  ? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  price  lower? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  It  is  hard  to  dispose  of  Connecticut  wrappers,  and  it 
will  become  more  and  more  so  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  shade-grown  tobacco 
in  Florida  and  Geor^a  ? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  the  Philippine  tobacco 
could  be  produced  cheaper  than  that  and  a  better  wrapper? 

Mr.  BiJiTR.  They  pay  about  $1  to  $1.25  a  day  for  colored  labor  in 
Florida,  and  in  the  Philippines  for  the  same  grade  of  labor  you 
would  not  pay  more  than  17  or  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  export  of  Philippine  wrappers  now? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  There  has  been  various  testimony  submitted  with  re- 
gard to  that,  one  cablegram  stating  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
tobacco  exported  was  30  cents,  which  they  call  wrapper  tobacco, 
but  a  little  later  this  was  contradicted,  and  we  had  a  cable  which 
would  indicate  to  us  that  the  Philippines  hoped  and  expected  to  send 
their  wrapper  here,  as  a  good  deal  of  Cuban  wrapper  comes  here. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  present  production  of  Philippine  tobacco 
would  not  go  over  the  fibres  you  have  given  here,  of  course. 

Mr.  BiJUR.  As  far  as  imports  are  concerned? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  far  as  exports  go — the  present  produc- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  BiJUR.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  the  present  total  exportation  of  the 
PhiUppine  Islands- will  certainly  not  exceed  50,000,000  cigars  and 
300,000  pounds  of  wrapper  leaf  and  3,000,000  of  filler  leaf,  without 
taking  it  from  other  markets. 

Mr.  BiJUR.  It  does  exceed  that  quantity  now  very  greatly,  aivd  t\ic>f 
can  grow  more  tobacco  than  now. 
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The  Chairman.  I  say  without  increasing — at  their  present  pro- 
duction. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  mean  they  could  not  export  them  into 
this  country? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  they  do  not  get  them  to  export. 

Mr.  BiJUR.  They  could  take  them  from  Spain. 

The  Chairman.  I  sa}'^  without  taking  them  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Bijur.  For  instance,  Pennsylvania  tobacco  was  selling  at  21, 
and  you  can  buy  Philippine  tobacco  at  11  or  12  cents.  We  think  it 
would  be  diverted  from  Spain  here,  because  Spain  pays  5  cents  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean — 5  cents? 

Mr.  Bijur.  That  is  the  export  price  from  Manila. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean  the  export  price  from  Manila? 

Mr.  Crounse.  According  to  the  official  returns. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  export  duty  is  5  cents? 

ilr.  Crounse.  No;  the  price  of  the  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  Precisely;  but  why  should  they  divert  it  from 
Spain  if  they  are  selling  it  there? 

Mr.  Crounse.  Because  they  sell  it  in  a  higher  market  here;  they 
get  a  better  price  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  would  divert  it  from  all  those  for- 
eign markets  and  turn  it  in  here  ? . 

Mr.  Crounse.  Yes,  sir;  of  course.  There  would  be  no  duty  in  the 
New  York  market. 

Mr.  Bijur.  There  is  just  one  other  thing  that  I  want  to  say,  and 
that  is  that  I  know  the  War  Department  was  animated  by  the  hope 
that  if  we  had  free  trade  the  exactions  which  the  Tabacalera  Com- 
pany practice  would  be  done  away  with.  That  is  a  sort  of  trust  over 
there  which  has  aboslutely  the  control  of  the  growers  of  tobacco. 
They  pay  the  grower  what  they  please.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
expectations  of  the  War  Department,  that  our  entry  into  that  field 
will  benefit  the  grower  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Governor  Wright  testified  to  that  fact  yesterday. 

Mr.  Bijur.  If  they  will  just  consider  for  a  moment  that  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  in  our  own  country  we  have  just  the  same  sort 
of  complaint  that  is  heard  in  Congress  every  day  from  the  growers — 
that  they  are  being  ground  down  and  have  to  sell  their  product  at  a 
reduced  price  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  I  ao  not  think 
it  is  a  very  hopeful  aspect;  for  we  can  not  change  that  method  of 
doing  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  the  Kentucky  and  Virrinia 
tobaccos  were  a  natural  monopoly — that  they  could  not  raise  mose 
tobaccos  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Bijur.  They  can  not :  and  still 

Senator  McCreary.  In  speaking  of  Kentucky  tobaccos  you  refer 
to  the  white  Burley  ? 

Mr.  Bijur.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  vou  know  that  that  tobacco  is  produced  also 
in  Ohio? 

Mr.  Bijur.  I  mean  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Long.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  asso- 
ciation of  which  you  are  president  ? 

ilr.  Bijur.  I  have  been  president  for  two  years. 
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Senator  Loxg.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Six  vears. 

Senator  Loxg.  1  ou  say  your  association  does  not  oppose  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  articles  from  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  wSome  individual  members  do,  but  as  an  association  we 
have  never  been  able  to  find  any  record  of  opposition  on  our  part  to 
it.  But  I  know  the  matter  was  brought  up  and  discussed,  and  a 
great  many  told  the  president  of  our  association  not  to  oppose  it. 

Senator  Long.  You  know  there  were  tobacco  interests  that  op- 
posed that  ? 

Mr.  BiJXR.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Loxg.  You  did  not  oppose  it,  on  the  theory  that  it  would 
not  injure  your  interests? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  oppose  it,  on  the  theory  that  it 
would  not  amount  to  anythihg. 

Senator  Loxg.  What  was  the  result  of  that  legislation  as  affecting 
your  industries  ? 

Mr.  BijuR.  The  result  is  that  Porto  Rico  sends  us  3,000,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  and  73,000.000  cigars. 

Senator  Loxg.  What  effect  has  it  had  on  your  industry,  injuriously? 

Mr.  BijuR.  Injuriously,  only  to  this  extent:  That  each  one  of  those 
cif^ars  displaces  a  cigar  that  would  have  been  made  here;  otherwise 
not. 

Senator  Loxg.  Did  your  association  oppose  the  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  on  articles  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  BurR.  We  did ;  but  as  far  as  the  20  per  cent  reduction  went  we 
opposed  it  more  from  the  fear  that  if  we  did  not  oppose  it  pretty 
thoroughly  there  would  l^e  more 

Senator  Loxg.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  reduction  on  your  in- 
dustry ? 

Mr*  BiJUR.  It  has  increased  the  importation  of  Cuban  cigars  about 
T5  per  cent. 

senator  Loxg.  About  what  now  is  the  importation. 

ilr.  BiJUR.   I  think  58,000,000  or  60,000,000. 

Senator  Loxg.  It  increased  it  to  about  60,000,000  ? 

Mr.  BiJUR.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  You  say  the  consumption  here  is  seven  and  a  half 
billions. 

Mr.  BijUR.  Yes,  sir:  of  course  that  comprehends  cigarettes  and 
cheroots  and  everything  of  that  kind  weighing  over  3  pounds  per 
thousand. 

Senator  L)XG.  Then  as  to  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  You  did 
not  anticipate  that  it  will  injure  you,  and  it  did  not,  in  fact,  injure 
your  industry  to  any  marked  extent? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  It  came  very  near  it;  it  was  exactly  on  the  border  line. 
I  do  not  like  to  go  into  details  unless  you  wish  me.  but  if  a  business 
fight  had  not  come  up  between  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
which  controlled  the  exports  of  Cuba,  and  the  two  important  liouses 
of  S.  S.  I^ierce  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  Park.  Tilford  &  Co.,  in  New 
York,  vou  would  have  seen  these  present  imports  at  least  doubled. 
You  will  see  it  in  a  few  years. 

Senator  Ix)xg.  The  fact  is  that  liefore  your  industry  will  be  iu- 
jured,  however,  by  the  importation  of  tobacco  or  cigars  ivoiw  \)Aft 
Philippine  Islands^  there  must  be  a  large  increase. 
MP  I-— 06  m 10 
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Mr.  BiJVR.  Thoro  will  ho.  of  coui>e. 

Senntur  l)i  nois.  I  vroiild  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  AAlien  you  say 
there  are  are  7.300.000  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  Philippines  you 
mean  accor(lin<r  to  the  census? 

;Mr.  BiJVR.  That  does  not  mean  all  lands  cleared,  as  I  understood 
it.  but  in  present  farm  sections  there  was  about  that. 

Senator  Di  lu  is.  It  is  land  which  is  being  farmed  or  has  been 
farmed. 

Mr.  BuTR.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Lon(j.  Land  that  can  be  farmed. 

Mr.  BiJi'K.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Croi'nsk.  Lands  are  enumerated  in  the  census  as  embraced 
in  farms,  eight  hundred  thousan<i-odd  farms  with  an  average  of 
3.56  hectares  each. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  I  asked 
some  questions  in  regard  to  that  yesterday,  and  1  looked  up  the  testi- 
jnony  last  night.  I  asked  every  witness  who  ever  appeared  before 
this  committee  during  the  long  hearing,  and  they  testihed  that  there 
was  at  least  30.000.000  acres  of  agricultural  land  owned  by  our  Gov- 
ernment over  there. 

Mr.  BurR.  There  is  a  statement  somewhere  in  there  that  33,000,000 
iire  susceptible  of  cultivation  by  irrigation. 

Senator  McCreary.  Ts  that  the  same  hind  that  was  referred  to  by 
the  (leneral  in  talking  about  sugar? 

Mr.  BiJLR.  No,  sir:  I  testified  that  only  2  per  cent — the  provinces 
of  Cagyan  and  Isabela  are  admitted  to  be  capable  of  growing  a  good 
cigar  leaf,  and  they  have  six  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land.  If  2 
per  cent  of  that  area  is  planted  in  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  it  will  give 
130,000  acres  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  which  is  10,000  acres  more  than 
the  whole  L^nited  States  grows  in  cigar  leaf  tobacco.  That  leaves 
plenty  of  ground  for  sugar. 

Senator  McCreary.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  develop  that,  at 
that  kind  of  progress,  for  raising  sugar? 

Mr.  Biji'R.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  hope  the  conmiittee  will  excuse  me  if  I  seem  a 
little  too  persistent  about  this,  but  I  never  fail,  during  the  hearing 
in  the  last  thre«  or  four  years,  to  try  and  find  out  how  much  agri- 
cultural land  there  is  over  there.  You  say  that  10  per  cent  of 
73,000,000  acres  are  embraced  in  farms. 

Mr.  BiJVR.  So  I  understand  from  the  census. 

Senator  Di  bois.  Is  there  other  land  available  for  agricultural 
purposes  besides  this  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Oh,  yes:  land  that  is  now  covered  with  forests,  that 
when  it  is  cleared  will  possibly  make  the  richest  land  on  the  island. 
Take  Florida  and  Georgia ;  the  land  that  is  cleared  of  the  trees  gives 
the  best  tobacco. 

Senator  Dubois.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  much  agricultural 
land  there  would  be  out  of  65,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  fit  for 
agriculture? 

Mr.  Bi.TiR.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  that;  I  am  simply  taking  the 
statements  from  the  census  report. 

Senator  Dubois.  But  you  think  the  10  per  cent  are  now  included 
in  the  farms  ? 
Mr.  BijuR.   YeSj  sir. 
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Sonator  L<>ng.  Do  you  mean  actually  incluQled  now,  or  can  be? 

ilr.  BiJUR.  I  should  say  so.  For  instance,  there  may  be  a  farm 
of  100  acres,  of  which  farm  there  is  only  50  acres  under  cultivation. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  understood  you  to  speak  with  reference  to 
that  matter  entirely  separately  from  the  census  report. 

Mr.  BiJVR.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  have  not  looked  into  it  yourself? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  DrBois.  I  think  the  census  shows  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  lands  which  are  included  in  farms  are  now  under  cultivation. 

ilr.  BiJUR.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  a  statement  in  that  report 
that  83,000.000  acres  in  the  island  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  if 
irrigation  is  introduced. 

Senator  Ix>ng.  Thirty-three  million  of  the  65,000,000  acres? 

Mr.  BijuR.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  TjOng.  You  will  be  here  for  some  days,  will  you? 

Mr.  BiJi  R.  If  you  would  like  me  to  remain,  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Tx»ng.  I  wish  you  would  present  that  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BiJUR.  I  say,  to  my  recollection,  that  is  true. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WALTER  A.  SCHIFFER,  REPRESENTING  THE 
CIGAR  MANXIFAGTTJRERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Chair^^ian.  We  are  now  readv  to  hear  any  other  gentleman 
who  represents  the  tobacco  interest.     \Ve  will  hear  Mi\  SchifFer. 

Mr.  ScHiFFER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  before  beginning  my 
remarks  I  would  like  to  reply  to  the  Senator  who  asked  me  question 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  cigars;  I  believe  it  was  Senator  Long. 
1  would  like  to  correct  a  possible  misconstruction  of  the  comparison 
of  the  amounts  of  clear  Habana  cigars  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  with  the  amount  that  is  imported.  Now,  it  is  true  that  we  paid 
an  internal-revenue  tax  on  7.500,000,000  cigars  last  year,  but  of  that 
amount,  according  to  the  best  statistics  which  I  could  get  from  the 
various  cigar  manufacturers  from  Key  West  and  Tampa,  Fla.,  etc., 
where  the  largest  part  of  the  clear  Habana  cigars  are  manufactured, 
I  find  that  it  is  only  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  cigars  that  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  or  about  850,000,000  clear  Habana 
cigars.  In  making  the  comparison  of  the  increase  of  the  cigars  im- 
ported to  the  time  of  the  last  reduction  of  duty  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
compare  that  increase  with  the  total  amount  of  cigars  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  because  ithas  absohitely  no  bearing  on  this  point. 
You  have  got  to  make  your  comparison  with  regard  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  40,000,000  cigars  imported  before  this  reduction,  and  this 
amount  has  now  increased  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  millions,  and  dur- 
ing that  same  time  there  were  probably  three  hundred  and  twenty  or 
three  hundred  and  thirty  million  clear  Habana  cigars  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and  thev  have  probably  remained  stationary  or  may 
have  increased  a  few  millions.  I  merely  wanted  to  correct  a  possibly 
erroneous  impression  that  could  be  deduced  from  that  comparison. 

Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Philippines  Committee,  represent- 
ing the  cigar-manufacturing  trade  of  the  United  States  I  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  an  industry  that  has  been  built  up  from  its  infancy  to  its  pTe?«i\\. 
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enormously  large  magnitude  through  the  benefits  that  we  have  re- 
ceived from  a  protective  tariff. 

The  nature  of  our  business  is  to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  we  are  manufacturing  an  article,  which  commonly  con- 
sidered a  necessity  is  also  a  luxury,  and  our  citizens,  although  they 
recognize  merit  in  all  cases,  by  past  records  have  invariably  ^own  a 
preference  for  an  imported  article  where  they  can  buy  it  at  the  same 
figure  or  even  at  a  lar^e  advance. 

For  this  reason  the  Philippine  bill  is  a  blow  aimed  at  our  industry, 
which  would  in  time  serioush'  curtail  this  present  large  production 
and  possibly  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  large  manufacturing  inter- 
ests which  I  represent  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  cigar-manufacturing 
interest  of  the  Pliilippine  Islands  is  not  large,  and  that  they  merely 
want  a  limited  market  for  their  production.  I  have  also  been  in- 
formed by  a  very  reliable  authority  that  their  entire  exports  in  cigars 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  80,000,000  per  annum  and  that  England 
alone  purchases  90  per  cent  of  their  cigars  annually.  The  present 
duty  in  England,  which  is  practically  a  free-trade  country  on  all 
articles  excepting  spirits  and  tobacco,  is  5  shillings,  or  $1.25  of  our 
money,  per  pound  on  cigars. 

Our  trade  is  asked  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  the 
Dingley  rate,  which  would  be  $1.12^  per  pound  and  6J  per  cent  duty 
ad  valorem,  and  after  three  years  to  take  off  all  duty,  which  would 
be  less  than  the  English  rate  of  duty. 

A  claim  has  been  made  that  the  cigar-manufacturing  industry  of 
the  Philippines  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  that  their  present  pro- 
duction only  represents  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  cigars 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  ana  for  this  reason  we  should  not 
fear  any  damage  being  done  to  our  business. 

If  this  be  the  case,  why  are  they  so  anxious  to  obtain  a  market  for 
their  goods  in  the  United  States? 

If  a  man  builds  a  house  he  is  careful  to  have  his  foundations  solid 
and  able  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time  and  bear  the  strength  of  the 
building.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  our  trade.  It  has  been  built  up 
from  its  foundation  on  the  doctrine  of  protection,  and  any  policy  that 
will  deviate  from  this  principle  wuU  damage  our  interests  very  mate- 
rially. 

If  you  allow  a  small  stream  to  flow  through  the  foundations  of  a 
bouse  this  stream  will  in  time  gi'ow  larger  and  in  the  end  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  will  result,  and  this  same  rule  applies  to  the  ci^r- 
manufacturing  trade  of  this  country.  Great  as  it  is,  the  granting, 
under  the  guise  of  charity,  to  our  newly  acquired  foreign  neighbors 
of  this  so-called  small  concession  will  result  in  ruin  and  disaster  to 
our  industry. 

I  notice  from  the  reports  of  a  speech  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  he  referred  in  a  flippant  manner  to  the  5-cent  cigar,  and  stated: 
'*  Why  should  the  5-cent  cigar  interfere  with  our  relations  with  the 
Philippines?  " 

Gentlemen,  the  5-cent  cigar  is  the  cigar  of  the  masses,  and  it  is  80 

per  cent  of  the  product  of  an  industry  which  in  the  year  1005  repre- 

sented  nn  iun\ww\  business  of  $225,000,000  and  a  capital  invested  of 

$80,000,000,  which  represented  an  i\m\\\a\  payment  of  $5,500,000  to 
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officials,  clerks,  etc.,  ^8,945,000  paid  out  to  wage-earnei-s,  $37,536,000 
for  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  an  outlay  for  raw  material  of 
S67,946,000.  Statistics  show  that  in  1905  there  were  145,000  people 
employed  in  the  cigar-manufacturing  industry,  of  which  90,000 
wei-e  skilled  mechanics,  and  a  bill  that  affects  the  welfare  of  this 
large  number  of  people  should  not  be  passed  without  considering 
their  voices  and  without  considering  the  opinions  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  who  have  developed  this  business. 

To  substantiate  my  argument  that  the  cigar-manufacturing  inter- 
est haji  been  developed  largely  through  the  fostering  of  the  protective 
tariff,  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  figures: 

Previous  to  the  year  18G4  there  were  manufactured  in  this  country  less  than 
SliO.OOO.WX)  cigars  per  annum.  Within  the  neirt  ten  years  this  industry  increased 
to  1.779.000,000.  In  each  decade  the  trade,  under  a  protective  tariff,  has 
increased  as  foUows : 

1880    i 2,  3G7,  000 

1800    4,  087,  000 

Vm    5,963,000 

During  the  fiscal  year  1905  the  cigar-manufacturing  trade  of  the  United 
States  produced  7,589,337,206  cigars,  paying  the  Government  $20,976,001.95 
internal-revenue  tax  and  $20,482,809.99  import  duties  on  tobaccos. 

I  am  informed  that  the  average  wages  paid  to  cigar  operators  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  37^  cents  per  day,  whereas,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Census,  the  average  wages  of  cigar  workers  in  this 
country  is  $1.37  a  day.  These  are  facts  taken  from  reports  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  well  as  from  the  Census  Bureau. 

It  li^,  therefore,  a  very  plain  economic  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  successfully 
mamifacture  cigars  paying  $1.37  per  day,  whereas  our  neighbors  in 
the  Philippines  will  nave  the  advantage  of  paving  37^  cents  per  day. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  have  an  almost  imlimited  supply  of  Jap- 
anese labor  to  draw  on,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  Japanese 
n\\  Ik?  taught  the  art  of  cigar  making  in  a  very  short  time  and  very 
successfull3\ 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  L.  OEEIDEE.  VICE-PEESIDENT  OF  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA TOBACCO  OEOWEES*  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Greider.  Mr.  Chairman  and  genth^nieii  of  the  conmiittee, 
before  I  proceed  I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  paper  from  the 
president  of  our  association : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  nionibers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Coinniittee:  The  growers 
of  Pennsylvania  seed  leaf  tobacc*o.  at  their  last  nieetinj?  on  December  4,  passed 
the  following  resolutions  unanimously  : 

"That  we  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the  introducti(»n  of  Philippine 
tohacoo  at  the  proi>osed  reduced  duty.  That  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Thilippine 
Islands  is  as  much  of  a  comi>etitor  to  us  as  the  cheap  Inlmr  of  Europe  is  to  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacturer.'* 

This  is  the  point  at  issue  to-day.  Why  should  the  tobacco  gi-owers  be  aslvcd 
to  sanction  a  reiluction  in  Philipi)ine  tobacco  when  we  know  it  will  ruin  our 
industry,  which  it  has  taken  years  to  foster?  We  are  a  unit  on  this  question. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  a  question  that  is  i>eyond  debate,  as  it  has  but  one  side. 
This  Congress  would  not  dare  to  pass  any  measure  that  would  lessen  the  duty 
on  iron  or  steel.  It  would  meet  with  such  a  protest  over  tlie  couwtry  \\\?vt 
vonld  echo  back  and  forth  from  every  hill  iiiid  every  ^•alley,  and  tXvos^e  \\\\o 
save  It  their  stinet}on,  after  being  elected  as  supportevA  of  a  protect\ve  tatXtt, 
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would  be  bung  in  efflgj-  all  over  tbeir  districts.  But  we,  tbe  bumble  tillers  of  tbe 
soil,  wbo  bave  no  syndicate  witb  a  million-dollar  organization  to  support  us, 
are  asked  to  make  tbis  Siicrifice — In  fact  are  almost  compelled  to  do  so.  Is  this 
tbe  square  deal  there  has  been  so  much  talk  al>out?  If  so.  we  turn  from  it  witb 
scorn  and  contempt  and  wisb  none  of  it.  But,  gentlemen.  (H)uld  there  not  be 
some  other  means  found  of  helping  tbe  Filipino  that  would  not  conflict  with 
any  of  our  agricultural  protlucts?  Tbe  world-famed  Manila  hemp  is  a  product 
of  tbe  island  neeiied  for  cordage  and  for  binder  twine.  If  tbe  price  has  not 
been  remunerative,  why  not  add  a  l>ounty  to  it  and  enc^ourage  its  growth,  or 
other  things  grown  on  tropical  islan(i<»?  Why  not  assist  them  in  getting  their 
wood  to  market?  Tbe  world  needs  them  and  would  pay  handsomely  for  same. 
These  will  conflict  with  no  home  industry,  and  which  we  will  all  heartily 
support, 

Tbe  lil)eration  of  Cuba  from  tbe  tyrannical  Government  of  Spain  was  an  act 
of  justice  that  not  oniy  received  our  hearty  applause,  but  wherever  liberty  has 
n  foothold.  But  must  we  ever  look  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  a  curse  to  our  home  industries?  Some  of  you  wbo  are  members  of 
this  c*onunittee  in  times  past  have  made  earnest  appeals  to  us  for  aid  when 
your  pet  industry  was  assaiietl,  and  no  one  has  more  nobly  responded  to  the  call 
than  we  hnvo.     Would  it  not  bo  fair  now  for  us  to  ask  for  a  .1u'«t  reciprority? 

Secretary  Taft  has  taken  a  party  of  Congressmen  on  a  trip  to  the  Philippines. 
He  and  they  have  l>een  toasted  from  island  to  island.  He  has  come  home  and 
proclaimed  that  tbe  one  great  thing  needed  for  tbeir  betterment  is  tbe  reduc- 
tion of  tbe  duty  on  tolmcco  and  sugar.  This  is  the  great  panacea.  1  supitose 
in  return  for  tbis  blessing,  tbe  Filipino  will  discard  bis  breecbclotb  and  hi.'*  palm 
leaf  and  will  adopt  tbe  dress  of  civilization,  soon  to  follow,  shouting  liberty  or 
death.  But  have  we  no  rights?  Tbe  issue  at  stake  comprising  the  industries 
of  tobacco  and  sugar  in  this  country  are  of  more  imiwrtance  than  all  the  in- 
dustries you  can  foster  in  tbe  Philippines  in  the  next  fifty  j-ears.  Again  let 
me  ask,  are  not  the  majority  of  members  of  tbis  connnittee  elected  as  protective 
tariff  men,  and  nnist  we  ccmie  l^egging  and  praying  them  to  do  tbe  duty  th€\v 
have  been  elected  to  do?  What  answer  can  they  make  to  tbeir  constituents 
when  they  ask  them.  "  Why  did  you  do  tbis  thing?  " 

Gentlemen,  you  have  not  beard  from  your  constituents  lately  on  this  matter. 
Tbe  Philippine  Isl.jnds,  although  popular  witb  you  and  tbis  Adniiuistratiou,  has 
become  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  witb  tbe  ptx>|)le.  Take  my  own  district  for 
example.  We  Germans  are  slow  to  be  agitateil,  but  once  agitateii  it  l>ecomes  a 
whirlwind  that  ncjtbing  <'an  stop.  We  bave  been  assured  by  all  political  par- 
ties that  tbe  tariff  is  a  r'oroirone  conclusion.  But  you  men  bave  foisted  tbest» 
islands  ui)on  us.  and  to  make  the  lM>st  of  a  bad  l)argain  you  want  t(»  niin  our 
industry'  to  show  tbe  world  that  you  can  accomplish  with  tbis  race  what 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  wbo  bave  been  at  it  for  years,  never  have 
accomplished.  What  bave  these  islands  cost  you  now  and  what  will  they  cost 
you  in  the  future?  With'  tlie.^e  islands  fortified  and  with  an  increaseil  Nav>* 
to  protect  them  it  will  c*ost  you  $r»0,C(iO.(HX>  a  year,  and  if  you  do  not.  tbe  east- 
ern Yank(»e  of  Asia  will  walk  away  witb  them.  Tbis  Administration  has  lieen 
very  successful,  and  tbe  i>coi)i(»  are  ready  to  take  our  honored  President  by  tbe 
hand  and  marcli  along  witb  liim.  Init  tbis  is  the  greatest  strain  ever  asked  for. 
Had  our  President  taken  for  bis  tact  tbe  selling  or  tbe  giving  away  ot  these 
islands,  tbis  act  would  stand  out  in  history  as  tbe  greatest  act  of  a  truly  great 
man.  Bear  in  mind  tbe  rural  mails  of  tbe  country  are  teaching  men  to  think. 
Let  some  demagogue  take  up  tbis  battle  cry  and  appeal  to  tlie  people,  the  seats 
you  bave  been  accustomed  to  occuijy  will  be  occupied  by  strangers,  even  old 
Pennsylvania  will  not  l)e  an  exception.  There  is  a  whirlwind  brewing.  All 
it  needs  is  a  leader.  Remen»l»er  tbe  fate  of  Kansas.  Call  them  what  you  will — 
anarcliists.  socialists,  or  whatever:  they  are  bard  names  to  swallow,  yet  your 
acts  i)usb  these  extremists  to  tbe  front  and  .von  will  bave  to  bear  tbe  bnint 

There  is  no  one  wbo  has  greater  respect  for  our  worthy  President  than  we 
have,  and  we  bave  always  been  proud  to  rally  about  him.  But  he  has  been 
misinformed  on  tbis  matter.  He  has  not  seen  tbe  matter  in  tbe  light  of  a 
farmer.  We  bave  millions  of  dollars  devoted  to  bulldjngs  on  our  farms  which 
are  only  suitable  for  tol)acco.  These  buildings  cost  from  $1,500  to  $5,000  each, 
and  in  tbe  county  of  Lancaster  there  are  between  4.000  to  5.000  farms,  which, 
at  a  conservative  estimate,  would  represent  over  $10,000,000  invested  in 
buildhifxs  for  curing  tbe  tobacco  only.  Our  crop  tbis  year  is  estimated  at 
^2,5(JO,iMM\  For  (xmiplete  statistics,  will  res\)ectfully  refer  you  to  the  report 
of  tlio  ninth  /iiferuai-revenue  district.     Warebowi&es  tot  \.\v^  %\.<ut«i^  of  tobacco 
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are  scattered  all  over  our  county.  They  are  like  the  elevators  in  the 
West.  They  are  In  evei*y  town  and  village,  giving  thousands  and  thousands 
of  our  people  work  in  the  long  winter  months.  Public  indignation  has  called 
for  a  mass  meeting,  which  has  been  held  in  our  court-house,  on  Monday, 
December  18,  1905,  which  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

**  Remlvcd,  By  the  Lancaster  County  tobacco  Interests  in  convention  assem 
bled,  that  Cx)ngress  be  requested  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
a  bill  reducing  the  tariff  on  tobacco." 

This  but  echoes  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  tobacco  districts  of  the  State. 
Petitions  are  being  signed  by  the  thousand  to  lay  at  your  feet,  begging  you  for 
justice.  These  i>etitions  will  differ  from  any  you  have  ever  received,  for  this 
will  spring  from  the  bona  fide  tillers  of  the  soil  who  see  danger  and  talvC  this 
means  to  divert  it. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  been  before  you  before  asking  for  justice  and  you  have 
granted  it.  I  appear  again  before  you  as  one  of  those  humble  tillers  asking 
you  to  look  this  measure  full  in  the  face,  taking  into  consideration  what 
Pennsylvania  is  and  what  she  has  done,  and  then  ask  yourselves  conscientiously. 
Can  you  do  this  thing  to  one  of  the  least  of  you?  Now,  gentlemen,  we  leave  the 
case  with  you.  Ixx)k  at  it  fairly  and  justly,  and  when  you  render  your  verdict 
may  it  be  one  that  our  children  and  children's  children  can  look  to  and  call 
you  blessed. 

B.  Ezra  Herb. 

Mr.  Greider.  Now,  I  am  a  tobacco  grower  and  also  a  member  of 

the  Lancaster   Tobacco   Growers'   Society.     I   have   been   growing 

tobacco  since  1808.     AVith  regard  to  this  Sumatra  question,  I  know 

what  we  went  through  with  at  that  time.     We  were  then  growing  a 

wrapper  tobacco — along  in  1SG8  and  1870 — and  we  were  getting  big 

money  for  our  wrapper  tobacco,  when  this  German  syndicate  sprung 

this  Sumatra  tobacco  into  this  country.     AVhen  it  was  first  introduced 

they  argued  that  it  would  not  hurt  the  Lancaster  tobacco  ^'owers; 

but  there  was  such  a  small  quantity  of  it  and  such  a  high  price  on  it 

that  the  manufacturers  would  not  take  hold  of  it,  and  it  was  only  a 

few  years  before  we  were  driven  out  of  the  market  alto^^ether.     So 

the  next  thing  we  resorted  to  was  the  growing  of  our  filler  tobacco. 

Xow,  when  the  Cuban  question  came  up,  and  they  reduced  the  duty 

on  Cuban  tobacco,  of  course  that  affected  our  Lancaster  filler  tobacco. 

Xow  we  are  confronting  this  measure,  which  I  am  sure  will  atfect  the 

market  for  Lancaster  County  tobacco.     We  are  growing  now  a  very 

desirable  filler  tobacco.     Our  tobacco  is  now  conmianding  a  good  price. 

Along  in  the  seventies  our  land  was  bought  for  from  $150  to  $200 

an  acre.     After  we  could  not  compete  with  our  wrapper  tobacco,  land 

depreciated  in  wealth,  farmers  mortgaged  their  farms,  and  a  great 

many  of  them  have  the  mortgages  hanging  over  them  now.     But  now 

the  market  has  loomed  up,  and  they  are  paying  off  their  mortgages; 

and  if  this  bill  should  pass  the  Hou^e  or  Senate  it  would  certainly  be 

a  bad  thing  for  the  Lancaster  County  tobacco,  as  we  can  only  grow  a 

filler  tobacco  in  our  county. 

I  have  some  figures  here  to  shoVr  that  I  laid  before  the  Xew  York 
tobacco  convention  in  New  York.  Now,  we  have  about  15,000  acres 
that  are  under  cultivation  in  tobacco,  and  we  produce  about  ()0,000 
caj<es  of  tobacco  in  Lancaster  County.  This  season  we  are  getting  on 
an  average  alx)ut  10}  or  11  cents  per  pound,  and  only  about  four  or 
five  years  ago  we  were  getting  but  from  G  to  7  cents  a  pomid,  and 
that  certainly  did  not  pay  the  farmer  to  grow  it.  As  I  say,  the 
market  has  now  loomed  up,  and  it  will  pay  the  farmers  to  grow  the 
tobacco.  During  the  boom  in  the  seventies  land  sold  there  as  high  as 
$200  an  acre;  so  that  if  this  duty  is  removed  it  will  be  detvuweuVaV  lo 
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the  Lancaster  County  tobacco  growers,  and  we  have  about  5,000 
farmers  who  are  interested  in  growing  tobacco — that  is,  growers; 
and  there  is  fully  that  many  employed  for  stripping  it  and  casing  it 
and  getting  it  in  condition  for  the  market.  Besides  that,  we  have  a 
good  many  cigar  factories.  I  was  for  six  years  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  Lancaster  County,  and  six  years  ago  the  1st  of  January, 
when  I  took  the  office,  there  was  over  $60,000  of  delinquent  taxes  m 
the  county  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  tobacco.  But  before  I  go 
any  further  you  might  ask  why  don't  you  grow  other  crops — why 
don't  the  farmers  grow  other  crops?  We  are  growing  other  crops; 
we  are  growing  wheat  and  raising  cattle  and  growing  potatoes,  but 
we  can  not  compete  with  the  West  on  wheat;  they  now  beat  us  on 
our  low  prices.  So  tobacco  is  the  staple  crop  of  Lancaster  County, 
and  when  I  left  office — I  was  in  six  years,  and  my  term  expired  on 
the  1st  day  of  January — I  am  sure  there  was  not  over  $6,000  of  de- 
linqiient  taxes.  That  shows  that  our  farms  are  being  put  on  their 
feet  again  through  the  tobacco.'  The  tobacco  is  what  is  doing  it,  and 
if  our  tobacco  interests  are  cut  down,  it  will  ruin  the  business  of  the 
people  in  our  county  who  are  dependent  altogether  on  the  tobacco 
mterests. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money  spent  for  buildings  and  ma- 
chinerv^  and  getting  them  equipped,  but  now  we  are  in  shape,  so  that 
we  can  produce  a  good  quality  of  filler  tobacco,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
the  President  of  the  United  States  could  not  have  sent  Taft  anci 
Hill  and  that  party  to  Lancaster  County.  We  could  have  convinced 
them  in  less  than  a  week's  time  that  they  are  altogether  wrong  on 
this  question,  and  it  would  not  have  been  half  as  expensive  as  send- 
ing them  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  my  estimation,  and  in  the 
estimation  also  of  the  growers  of  Lancaster  County,  the  Philippine 
que>tion  is  about  like  a  mad  dog  in  a  community.  The  quicker  you 
get  rid  of  them  the  better  it  will  be.  So,  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
tobacco  growers  of  Lancaster  County  are  opposed  to,  and  are  up  in 
arms  against,  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  it  is  presented. 

Senator  IjOng.  The  tobacco  growers  of  Lancaster  County  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition  at  present,  are  they? 

Mr.  Greider.  Yes,  sir;  they  are:  and  this  has  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  county  ever  since  this  bill  was  brought  up.  They  can  not  under- 
stand why  the  President  recommended  that  this  duty  be  taken  off 
tobacco  and  sugar. 

Senator  Long.  But  it  has  not  injured  their  industry'  j^et.  It  is  the 
fear  of  the  injury,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  (xREmER.  It  creates  an  uncertainty  in  the  market,  which  it  did 
with  the  Sumatra  tol)acco  and  which  it  did  with  the  Cuban  tobacco. 

Senator  Long.  The  admission  of  the  Sumatra  leaf  tobacco  ffreatly 
injured  your  industry — that  is.  it  chan«:es  the  character  or  your 
product  from  leaf  tobacco  to  filler  tobacco: 

Mr.  (iREU)ER.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  T^>ng.  Wen*  you  very  much  alarmed  over  the  admission 
of  Porto  Uican  tobacco  free  ? 

Mr.  (TREn)ER.  Not  as  much  as  to  that. 

Se!iator  I>on(;.  Were  you  injured  any  by  that  ? 

IMr.  (iREn)ER.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Senator  I^)xg,  ^yeri}  you  injured  over  the  admission  of  the  Cuban 
tobacco  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent'? 
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Mr.  Greideb.  I  think  so. 
Senator  Long.  You  think  you  were  ? 
Mr.  Greider.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  price  of  tobacco  fall  for  the  tobacco? 
Senator  Long.  Whatever  the  injury  was,  you  have  recovered  from 
it? 
Mr.  Greider.  Tobacco  certainlv  had  gone  down  after  that. 
ilr.  Cassel,  of  Pennsylvania.  Kight  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you 
allow  me  to  answer  that  question.     The  tobacco  we  sell  in  our  county 
at  10,  11,  and  12  cents,  on  an  average,  during  the  time  of  the  con- 
s-ideration  of  the  question  of  tariff  went  down  as  low  as  5  cents. 
It  has  now  gotten  back  to  an  average  of  10  cents  a  pound,  but  very 
soon   the   reduction  meant  $250,000  to  our   farmers   in   Lancaster 
County  in  raising  the  quantitv  of  tobacco  we  did.     So  that  reduc- 
tion of  5  cents  to  us  means  a  loss  of  $750,000  to  the  farmers  of  our 
county. 
Tlie  Chair^ian.  Do  you  mean  it  has  been  lowered  permanently? 
ilr.  Cassel,  of  Pennsylvania.    It  has  been  lowered  by  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  market ;  by  the  buyers  making  use  of  the  question  of  re- 
ducing the  tariff. 
The  Chairman.   It  has  affected  dealings  in  futures,  has  it? 
Mr.  Cassel,  of  Pennsylvania.    It  has  affected  the  sale  of  tobacco 
right  on  the  farms;  they  have  raised  the  question  and  it  has  lowered 
the  price  permanently  until  the  increase  in  demand  has  made  the 
price  advance,  as  it  does  in  all  places  when  there  is  an  increase  in 
demand.     The  increase  in  consumption  at  the  present  time  is  in- 
'Teasing  the  demand  for  our  tobacco.     AVe  are  paying  attention  to 
ihe  curmg  of  it.  and  it  is  holding  a  better  place  in  the  market  than  it 
(lid  formerly  as  a  filler  tobacco. 

Mr.  Greider.  And  the  farmers  and  the  cigar  manufacturers  are 
alanned  in  our  county.  Hundreds  of  them  are  asking  me  what  I 
thought  they  were  doing  with  this  bill.  I  have  said  all  along  that  I 
did  not  think  you  would  pass  it;  it  was  not  a  just  thing  to  pass  this 
bill  for  free  trade  when  we  can  produce  all  the  tobacco  that  this 
country  needs,  and  if  we  have  protection  we  can  produce  all  we  need 
and  a  great  deal  for  exporting. 

Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee except  to  introduce  two  of  my  constituents  from  Connecticut, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Associa- 
tion with  reference  to  a  large  part  of  the  industry  in  my  own  State, 
and  some  in  yours,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  would  like  to  lie  heard  before 
the  committee.  I  introduce  Mr.  Case  and  Colonel  Phelps.  They  are 
both  tobacco  growers. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Case. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  OWEN  E.  CASE. 

Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  the  accredited  dele- 
fate  from  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  on  agri- 
'ultural  purposes,  to  substantiate  and  fully  represent  the  views  they 
take  in  regard  to  this  quastion. 
Senator  Brandegee.  ^Vho  is  the  nresident  of  your  associatioivl 
ilr.  Case.  Thsiddeus  Graves.    I  think  it  is  Thaddeus  S.  Graces. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  ^Vlien  was  he  elected  ? 

Mr.  Case.  On  the  9th  of  Januar>\  1906. 

Senator  Brandegee.  VTho  was  president  before  him? 

Mr.  Case.  Horace  Frve. 

The  Chairman.  Had  he  l>een  president  lon^? 

Mr.  Case.  For  one  year,  until  hitely.  I  think  he  was  out  for  one 
or  two  years.     Can  I  ask  my  colleague  how  long  it  was? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Case.  How  long  was  it.  Colonel  Phelps? 

Colonel  Phelps.  Two  vears. 

Senator  Brandegee.  A\liat  is  Mr.  Fr^e's,  your  former  president's, 
attitude  on  this  bill  i 

Mr.  Case.  I  think  his  published  statement  would  thoroughly  ex- 
plain that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  AMiat  was  his  attitude?  Was  he  for  it  or 
against  it  ? 

Mr.  Case.  He  was  for  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  it  would  do  no  harm. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  your  association  agree  with  him  in  that? 

Mr.  Case.  I  do  not  know  of  one  member  who  is  in  harmony  with 
his  views. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  charman  suggests  that  you  said  Mr.  Frye 
had  been  president  for  thirteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  said  so  himself. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Frye  said  he  had. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Case.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  the  date  of  the  organization  of 
the  association.     I  think  we  have  been  organized  twenty-three  years. 

Senator  Dibois.  Did  his  published  views  on  this  question  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  selection  of  some  one  else  as  president  in  his 
place  ? 

Mr.  (^ASE.  I  understood  they  did:  his  seemingly  not  being  in  har- 
niony. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Frye  said  in  his  statement  that  he  had  been 
for  thirteen  years  |nvsidont  of  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers' 
Association,  and  you  said  tNvo,  I  think. 

Mr.  Case.  He  had  held  the  position  a  year — or  was  it  two  years? 

Colonel  Phelps.  He  was  in  for  about  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  then 
out  for  two  years,  and  then  in  again  for  one. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Colonel  Phelps,  when  he  was  out  those  two 
years,  was  that  during  the  pemlency  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  matter? 

Colonel  Phelps.  \  es.  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  that  due  to  his  attitude  on  that  question? 

Colonel  Phelps.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Case.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will  not  detain  you 
long,  but,  as  a  representative  of  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers' 
Association.  I  appear  here  to  protest  against  this  measure.  Being  a 
grower  of  tobacco  for  thirty-six  years  I  am  aware  that  anv  tinkering 
with  the  tobacco  tariff  schedule  at  the  present  time  would  be  inju- 
rious to  the  tobacco  interest  of  New  England.  ^Mly  the  necessity  of 
this  proposed  legislation  ? 

There  is  no  demand  for  it  whatsoever  from  an}'  branch  of  the  indus- 

trv  in  the  United  States,  either  from  the  grower  of  the  weed  or  the 

consumer  of 'the  same;  and  advocates  oi  tms  metvsure  inform  us  that 
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there  is  only  a  limited  area  in  those  islands  where  tobacco  can  be 
^own,  and  even  that,  on  account  of  quality,  would  have  no  prestige 
in  our  market.     Whence  the  l^enefit  to  the  Filipino  ? 

Under  present  conditions  the  industry  in  New  England  is  in  a 
fairly  prosperous  condition.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
production  under  the  Dingley  taritf.  We  realize  that  we  have  a  com- 
petitor here  in  the  United  States — that  is,  the  grower  of  Florida  and 
(ieorgia  Sumatra  wrappers.  But  they  are  our  own  people,  and  we 
can  only  w^ish  them  success  in  the  development  of  the  tobacco  indus- 
try in  that  section  of  our  country. 

But  as  regards  the  Philippine  Islands,  we  protest  against  any  legis- 
lation regarding  the  tariff  until  the  status  of  those  islands  is  settled — 
whether  they  are  to  be  territory  of  the  United  States  or  given  their 
independence  and  self-government. 

The  possibilities  of  tobacco  culture  in  Sumatra  were  in  doubt  at 
one  time,  but  we  realize  the  fact  now  that  with  a  tariff  of  $1.85  a 
pound  it  has  proved  a  most  formidable  competitor  in  our  American 
market,  and  we  fear  that  with  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent  and  free 
trade  in  the  near  future  with  the  Philippine  Islands  that  so  far  as 
the  cultivation  of  wrapper  tobacco  in  >ew  England  is  concerned  it 
is  our  finish.  We  humbly  heg  of  you  to  give  this  matter  most  care- 
ful consideration  and  see  to  it  that  no  harm  comes  to  the  tobacco 
interest  of  this  country  by  virtue  of  careless  or  hasty  tariff  legisla- 
tion, and  take  first  into  account  the  welfare  of  our  own  people  and 
reason  carefully  whether  this  proposed  legislation  is  in  tne  mterest 
of  the  Filipino  or  of  capital  seeking  investment  there  to  the  injury 
of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  submit  the  action  of  the  Xew  England  Tobacco 
Orowers'  Association  at  their  annual  meeting  held  January  9.  1906, 
in  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  in  tlieir  annual 
convention  assembled  at  Hartford  capital  January  1),,  19(H).  having  unanimously 
adopted  resolutions  that  they  are  opiH>se<l  to  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
tobacco,  therefore,  we.  the  board  of  directors  of  said  association,  unqualifieilly 
approve  their  action  and  pass  the  followinjj:  resolutions: 

RpMolved,  That  as  unanimouslv  voted  l)y  the  tobacco  growers  of  the  several 
districts  of  New  Kngland.  directing  us  tt)  present  our  views  to  Congress  assem- 
bled, we.  as  the  Imard  of  directors,  do  hereby  most  earnestly  protest,  in  the 
name  of  said  association,  against  the  <-lause  in  the  so-called  "Curtis  bill,"  now 
rending  before  (^ongress.  in  wiiich  tl)e  tariff  rate  on  Philippine  tobacco  and 
iMpirs  \n  re<luced. 

Remtved,  That  we  are  totally  oi>posed  to  the  admission  of  tobacco  and  cigars 
Into  the  rnited  States  from  the  Philip|>ine  Islands,  or  any  foreign  ix>untry,  or 
its  possessions  at  any  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  which  now  exists,  namely, 
$1.85  on  leaf  suitable  for  wrappers,  and  o.5  cents  on  filler  leaf. 

Rcmlrrd,  That  the  New  England  Tol»a<H-o  Growers  stand  firmly  for  protec- 
tion of  our  domestic  industry,  and  desire  to  maintain  the  present  duty  on 
tobjK(x)  either  nmnufacture<l  or  in  the  leaf. 

Be  it  further  resoived.  That  we  consider  tiie  tobacco  clause  of  said  bill  as 
nnjustly  discrindnating  against  American  tol)ac<*o  growers,  a  direct  injury  to 
our  industr>'.  and  a  menace  to  our  future  prosperity. 
Per  order. 

T.  S.  Graves.  President. 
Attest: 

\V.  F.  An  DROSS,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  be  heard? 

Senator  Bilvndegee.   Mr.  Case's  colleague  is  with  him,  who  is  o\\ 
the  same  committee,  and  J  thought  perhaps  we  had  better  liear  \v\m. 
Colonel  Thelps,  do  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  ? 
CotloneJ  Phelps.    Yes,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COL.  E.  N.  PHELPS,  OF  WIITDSOE,  COHH. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  your  age? 

Colonel  Phelps.  I  am  80  years  old,  or  shall  be  on  the  9th  day  of 
February.  I  am  here  as  a  representative  of  the  New  England  To- 
bacco Growers'  Association,  in  the  same  capacity  as  my  fnend,  Mr. 
Case.  I  have  been  a  raiser  of  tobacco  for  the  last  sixty-fiVe  years, 
and  have  seen  it  in  nearly  all  of  its  different  phases,  from  growing 
to  smoking.  I  have  bought  and  sold  thousands  and  thousands  oi 
cases.  I  have  manufactured  it  into  cigars,  sweat  it,  and  seen  it  in 
all  of  its  different  phases,  and  I  believe  I  understand  the  subject  of 
raising  tobacco  probably  as  well  as  most  any  farmer,  because  there 
are  few  of  the  farmers  who  have  seen  tobacco  but  in  only  one  phase, 
and  that  is  the  phase  of  growing.  They  have  never  packed  it,  and 
have  never  sweat  it  to  any  extent,  and  do  not  know  really  what  the 
requirements  of  the  market  are.     I  do. 

Now,  our  people  are  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
tariff  on  tobacco,  and  the  only  reason  why  they  are  opposed  to  it  is 
from  the  fact  that  it  will  have  a  tendency,  if  it  did  nobody  else  any 
good,  to  do  them  hurt  just  as  much  as  it  did  them  good.  *  Now,  we 
nave  an  amount  of  money  invested  in  lands  and  buildings,  and  it  is 
costlv,  the  raising  of  tobacco  in  our  State — very  costly.  Our  prices 
are  fair  to-day.  but  they  are  not  extensively  remimerative.  In  other 
words,  the  crop  of  tobacco  is  subject  to  lots  of  jeopardy.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  cutworm  to  contend  with,  which  is  an  awful  an- 
noyance. In  the  second  place,  we  have  the  green  worm  and  the  flea. 
Then  we  have  hailstorms  and  windstorms,  and  after  we  have  raised 
the  tobacco  and  housed  it  we  have  another  very  serious  difficulty  to 
contend  with,  which  is  the  sweating  of  the  tobacco  on  the  poles.  It 
is  something  that  we  have  not  been  able  yet  to  remedy.  WTiether  we 
shall  be  able  to  remedy,  it  or  not  is  a  very  serious  question.  Some  of 
them  are  introducing  heated  air  to  stop  the  sweating,  while  others  are 
producing  a  circulation  of  air  to  do  away  with  the  stagnation  of  the 
air,  which  they  claim  is  due  to  this.  However  that  may  be,  whenever 
we  get  a  good  crop  we  have  no  difficulty  in  selling  it  at  a  fair  price. 
The  present  crop  is  not  a  good  one.  During  the  season  while  it  was 
being  raised  we  had  decidedly  too  much  wet  weather,  and  after  we 
had  got  it  cut  and  into  the  building  itself  the  weather  was  awful 
for  sweating,  and  consequently  the  crop  does  not  bring  that  price 
at  this  season  that  is  fairly  remunerative.  In  other  words,  nothing 
more  than  to  get  our  outlay  back.  Last  year  it  was  good.  Now,  I 
say  our  people  object  strongly  to  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  menace  to  the  business,  and  that  if  it  injures  or 
benefits  anyone  else  it  must  injure  us. 

I  agree  with  what  ^Iv,  Case  has  said,  and  I  can  only  repeat  it.  I 
am  here  in  the  same  capacity  that  he  is,  to  say  to  you  what  our  asso- 
ciation desires,  as  a  man.  One  other  word  I  want  to  say.  Mr. 
Frye  misrepresents  the  sentiment  of  our  association.  I  do  not  believe, 
as  Mr.  Case  says,  that  there  is  a  single  man  who  thinks  and  acts 
for  himself  who  believes  in  Mr.  Frye's  doctrine,  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  virtually  resigned  before  he  was  kicked  out  of  the  presidency — 
/?e  virtually  resi^ied.  He  did  not  have  a  vote  for  the  presidency; 
he  knew  there  was  no  chance  for  hisbemg  elected. 
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Now,  that  is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  our  State  and  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  where  they  raise  tpbacco. 

Senator  Penrose.  1  would  like  now  to  introduce  another  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lancaster  Association,  Mr.  Hibschman. 

STATEMENT    OF   MB.    GEORGE   HIBSCHMAN,    OF   EPHRATA,    PA. 

Mr.  HiBSCH3iAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has 
been  said.  I  agree  with  it.  AVith  regard  to  the  tariff,  there  is  always 
an  uneasiness  among  the  tobacco  farmers  when  there  is  any  tinker- 
ing with  the  tariff  or  when  we  get  any  new  poss(»ssions.  as  Cuba  or 
Porto  Rico  or  the  Hawaiian  Islands  or  the  Philippines,  and  still 
they  say  we  are  threatened  with  Santo  Domingo.  That  is  all  I 
care  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  l)e  heard? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  have  here  a  statement  of 
Mr.  Marcus  L.  Floyd,  who  is  the  manager  of  the  Hartford  Tobacco 
Association,  and  which  I  desire  to  have  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  communication  is  as  follows: 

Hartford  Tobacco  Association. 

Tariffville,  Conn.,  January  .?.7,  1906. 
Congressmau  E.  Stephens  Henrv. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  favor  of  the  17th.  and  am  much  gratifieHl  to  know  tliat' 
you  are  lioiH»ful  that  the  **  Philippine  tariff  bill  will  not  get  through  the  Senate 
in  its  present  form,  if  it  gets  through  at  all."  I  shall  at  least  hope  that  tliere 
will  be  radical  change  in  the  bill  before  it  be<*oines  law.  I  am  not  pessimistic — 
never  have  been — and  my  confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  Americanism  of  thoj^e 
high  in  authority  in  Washington  makes  me  feel  quite  hopeful  that  this  unjust, 
insane,  and  purely  sentimental  bill  will  never  become  law.  I  must  confess 
that  the  vote  of  the  House  on  this  bill  is  entirely  beyond  me.  If  it  is  the  opinion 
of  those  supiK)rting  the  bill  that  as  the  Philipi>ines  arc  a  part  of  this  country 
we  have  no  right  to  levy  a  duty  on  their  products,  then  they  have  failed  in  their 
duty  in  that  they  do  not  dei'lare  absolute  free  trade.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
hare  supported  the  bill  thinking  that  by  so  doing  they  would  benelit  the  Philip- 
pines without  doing  injury  to  American  planters  and  manufacturers,  then  how 
did  they  arrive  at  such  conclusion?  Certainly  not  by  studying  tlie  matter  out. 
There  are  no  facts  that  would  justify  such  a  conclusion.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  sort  of  free-trade  arrangement  would  result  in  our  finding  a  gi*eat  market 
in  the  Philippines  for  our  wrapi)ers :  such  a  suggestion  is  not  worthy  of 
comment.  I  will  say,  however,  that  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  House  or  Senate 
that  has  given  the  matter  a  moment's  serious  thought  and  believes  such  an 
absurd  proposition,  you  all  should,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  send  him  at  once 
to  the  home  prepared  for  the  weak-minded.  I  think  there  is  such  an  establish- 
ment near  Washington. 

Now.  let  us  consider  the  real  situation  and  what  we  may  reasonably  expect 
in  mse  the  bill  l>ecomes  law. 

First.  There  are  al>otrt  l.(M)0  or  1.2(K)  small  islands,  containing  an  area  of 
^ujething  like'  irAO^X)  s<4uare  miles.  In  this  great  area  it  is  i|uitc  rcasnnal)lc 
to  supjwse  that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  that  will  l)e  found  suited  to  the 
growing  of  tobacco. 

These  lands  are  exceedingly  fertno.  Now.  then,  the  very  close  j)n>xiniity  of 
tliese  islands  to  the  world-famed  wrapi)er-growing  islands  of  SunuitrM  and 
^rneo  makes  it  also  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  a  similar  wrapper  leaf  run 
Reproduced,  and  we  do  not  have  to  leave  this  point  entirely  to  supposition.  The 
J^f  that  the  Philippines  have  produced  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  le;v" 
^own  on  the  Islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  We  must,  in  (^us\der\\\ft  \\\e^^ 
tobaeoos,  have  in  mind  the  facts  tbnt  the  tobticco  grown  in  the  ri\\\\\>\n\\e'*  \\t\^ 
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been  jnf»\vn  by  the  most  primitive  metbods.  while  that  produceil  in  Sumatra 
has  l)een  ^rown  by  rich  Dutcli  syndicates,  and  their  methods  of  farming  and 
their  metliods  of  preparinj^  their  tobae^x)  for  market  are  all  thoroughiy  up-to- 
date  and  are  clearly  and  easily  methods  that  !»elong  to  the  twentieth  century. 
Now,  then,  with  these  facts  in  minci  I  wish  you  could  compare  Philippine 
tobacco  with  Sumatra.  I  think,  then,  conclusions  could  be  quickly  drawn. 
Now,  then,  what  may  we  reasonably  expert  to  foll(»w  the  passage  of  the  Philiiv 
I)ine  tariff  bill  in  its  present  formV  The  Dutch  syndicates  that  own  and  oper- 
ate their  large  plants  in  Sumatra,  whieh  for  years  they  have  oi>erattHl.  h.-ivinj; 
their  managers.  sui»erintendents.  :ind  lielp  educated  in  the  growing  and  handling 
of  tobacco,  and  with  almost  unlinuttnl  rapital  at  their  disiK»sal.  1  think  ihey 
will  quirkly  enter  the  Philippines  and  buy  \\\*  the  most  desirable  tobatvt»  land:^ 
and  send  to  manage  their  pbues  men  -rom  Sumatra,  men  ^ipable,  men  fully 
accIimatcHl  and  accustomeil  to  the  elass  of  help  to  lie  fouild  there.  As  it  is. 
these  syndicates  receive  aiumally  more  than  $o,()fK:MKM)  of  American  money. 
Now.  then,  give  them  an  almost  open  market,  wouldn't  it  be  stupid  of  them 
not  to  enter  the  I*hilipi)ine  Islands?     Well,  the  Dutch  are  not  stupid. 

The  (luestion  may  l)e  asked.  *'  What's  the  matter  with  Americans  going  there 
and  buying  ui)  these  desirable  tobacco  lands  and  doing  what  is  here  predicted 
that  the  Dutch  will  do?"  My  answer  to  that  is,  the  Dutch  syndicates  that 
operate  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo  have  the  advantage  as  above  enumerated,  besides 
where  is  the  sane  American  that  wants  to  si>end  his  da.vs  in  such  a  climate  and 
among  su<h  beings  as  inhabit  the  Philippines?  Perhaps  I  should  only  antici- 
pate legitimate  results,  but  I  think  it  at  least  almost  pardonable  to  suggest  that 
when  these  syndicates  have  l)een  establishe<l  on  the  Philippines,  it  would  take  a 
force  of  men  etiual  to  our  standing  army  to  keep  the  American  tyix»s  of  Sumatra 
tobacco  from  being  smuggled  into  these  islands,  packed  there,  and  sent  to  the 
United  States  as  Philippine  tobacco.  Now,  I  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  a 
Dutch  syndicate  would  do  this  snmggling  act  any  quicker  than  any  American 
syndicate.  Now,  then,  if  these  i>re<lictions  should  materialize,  I  want  to  ask 
what  would  l>ecome  of  the  American  tobacco  farmers?  Right  here  I  am  con- 
strained to  offer  a  prayer,  **  God  help  them."  We  can  grow  fillers  and  binders, 
but  our  da.vs  of  growing  wrapi>ers  will  have  ended.  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  take  care  of  that  branch  of  the  industry,  largely  under 
the  name  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  know  all  about  the  claim  that  while  labor 
is  cheap  in  the  Philippines  it  is  very  poor.  Well,  I  guess  our  foregn  help  in  this 
country  is  just  at)out  as  poor:  still  we  have  to  pay  $1.50  per  day.  Our  farm 
help  the  poor  Filipinos  by  making  them  our  fellow-citizens  and  competitors, 
of  13  cents  \>ov  day,  come  over  here  and  demand  $1.50  per  day.  and  don't  know 
any  more  al)out  our  working  tools  or  our  methods  of  work  than  a  4-year  old, 
and  care  less.  But  we  hire  him,  and  if  we  hapi>en  to  have  a  foreman  on  our 
farm  that  isn't  timid  and  afraid  we  niay  get.  by  hanmierlng  and  constant  urging, 
some  work  done.  Now,  then,  with  these  (-(mditions  we  get  busy  and  want  to 
help  the  \K>or  Filipinos  by  making  them  our  fellow-citizens  and  competitors. 
Now,  if  the  Philippines  are  ours,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  country  to  forever 
own  and  control  these  Islands,  why  not  throw  the  tloors  wide  open  'an«l  declare 
absolute  free  trade.  If  not  this,  then  don't  do  things  by  halves,  but  keep  the 
duty  right  where  It  Is  until  It  Is  fully  decided  that  we  have  no  right  to  levy  duty, 
then  cut  it  out  clean. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  struggling  for  the  past  few  years  and  spending 
great  sums  of  money  to  establish  methods  whereby  this  country  t»ould  grow  a 
wrai)per  leaf  that  would  supply  the  n(»e<ls  of  our  American  manufai'turers. 
This  we  are  about  to  accomplish.  You  know  of  the  progress  we  have  made 
here,  you  also  know  of  the  enorm<»us  c<jst :  by  uuiuiry  you  can  find  that  Florida 
has  done  more,  and  at  a  greater  cost.  Now.  then,  just  as  this  Industry  is  about 
to  develop  into  a  business  jirofitable  to  the  t(»bacco  planters:  now  that  we,  by 
our  advanceil  and  expensive  methods  of  farming,  ar^  attractiujj  the  attention 
of  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  the  world  (same  having  been  made  iJosslble  to 
us  by  the  pn>te<tion  we  have  had^  :  ti<»w  that  these  new  methods  are  about 
to  be  fully  established,  almost  ready  to  lay  away  its  swaddling  clothes.  Is  it 
I)ossible  that  those  high  in  authority  in  Washington  will,  by  their  votes,  menai'e 
this  industry?  They  have  loudly  r>roclaimed  it  their  duty  to  protect  infant 
industries  of  this  country — will  they  say  they  do  not  mean  farming  Industries? 
I  have  never  iM)Ssessed  a  cniel  nature.  I  w<iuld  not  willfully  keep  a  thing  liv- 
ing just  to  see  it  wiggle.     If  this  industry  isn't  entitled  to  a  chance  to  live 

decently  let  it  die.     I  think  I  could  come  nearer  wearing  a  smile  at  its  funeral 

tJjan  I  could  during  its  wiggling  stage  of  ex\Bteiic«. 
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The  passage  of  this  bill  may  be  the  means  of  developing  the  resources  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  but  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  means  of  doing  any  great 
things  for  the  Filipinos  any  more  than  the  rapid  and  wonderful  development 
of  certain  sections,  of  the  South  have  heljied  the  negro  race.  I  repeat,  that  the 
first  and  greatest  benefit  will  go  to  the  Dutch  syndicates  that  own  and  oi)erate 
the  large  tobacco  plants  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  (and  the  Americans  that  will 
establish  land  offices  there?).  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  in  taking  the 
stand  you  have  in  this  matter  you  are  winning  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
your  constituents,  and  I  hope  you  will  show  yourself  to  be  mighty  in  this  fight 
Yours,  tnily, 

Marcus  li.  Fix)yd. 

STATEMENT    OF    ME.    CHAELES    J.   WAXELBAUM.  OF   GEOEGIA, 
EEPEESENTING  THE  A.  COHN  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Waxelhaum.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  an 
industry  which  was  only  brought  to  life  on  account  of  the  protection 
offered  by  the  McKinley  bill,  raising  the  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco 
from  a  differential  duty  from  35  to  75  cents  to  $2  a  pound.  In  1891 
we  experimented  in  raising  tobacco  down  there  to  see  if  we  could 
raise  a  Sumatra  wrapper  m  this  country.  We  started  to  raise  it 
under  the  sun  with  Sumatra  seed,  fertilizmg  heavily,  but  the  results 
were  anything  but  satisfactory  until  one  man  conceived  the  idea  of 
raising  it  under  shade,  for  the  reason  that  pineapples  grow  that  way, 
and  to-day  I  have  here  with  me  some  tobacco  that  was  raised  under 
ehade  in  the  State  of  Georgia  on  our  own  plantation  which  equals,  if 
not  excels  the  Sumatra  tobacco.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  only  brought 
the  best  grade  along,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  only  import- 
ing the  finer  grades  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  this  country,  on  account  of 
this  high  duty  which  we  have.  We  could  also  import  thousands  and 
thousands  of  bales  of  other  cheaper  goods  if  there  was  no  duty. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Sumatra  leaf,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Waxelbaim.  Yes,  sir:  but  thi.s  duty  which  we  have  keeps  out 
tlie.-e  low  grades,  and  we  can  only  import  the  best  and  finest  grades 
^aised  in  the  market,  for  which  we  pay  the  highest  price  in  Amster- 
dam, in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  buyer  of  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  I  am  a  member  of  this  finn  that  has  invested 
millions  of  dollars  in  Georgia  to  raise  this  tobacco  under  shade. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  buying  tobacco. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  In  Amsterdam  we  also  buy  Sumatra  tobacco,  so 
I  can  speak  on  this  subject  from  both  ends. 

The  Chairman.  AATiere  is  your  home? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  My  home  is  in  New  York.  I  was  born  in  Geor- 
pa  and  lived  there  and  have  an  interest  in  this  plant  down  there  with 
iiundreds  of  others.  This  industry,  as  I  said,  only  started  in  1891, 
and  in  about  1896  one  man  conceived  the  idea  of  raising  tobacco  un- 
der shade  and  started  with  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  it  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  has  now  gotten  to  the  state  where  we  are  raising  3,000 
acres  of  tobacco  under  shade.  We  have  contracted  and  paid  to  the 
farmers  within  the  last  year  55  cents  a  pound  for  tobacco  grown  as 
it  comes  from  the  bond;  that  means  all  kinds — filler  and  rag  and 
whatever  it  is.  Until  that  tobacco  is  packed,  assorted,  and  cured  it 
costs  us  no  less,  if  not  more,  all  grades  running:  75  cents  a  pound.  I 
have  here  with  me  a  book  which  is  compiled  in  the  city  oi  Aiivst^iT- 
dam,  Holland.    That  is  the  point  where  the  Sumatra  tobacco  is  so\^ 
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that  is  raised.  It  is  all  brought  to  Amsterdam  and  sold  there  by 
public  subscriptions  or  private  bids,  etc.,  and  the  records  show  that 
since  the  time  Sumatra  tobacco  has  been  grown  until.the  present  date 
it  has  brought  111  Dutch  cents,  which  would  make  it  40  cents  Ameri- 
can money  a  pound;  but  in  the  last  four  years  it  has  gone  to  34 
cents.  The  selling  price  is  quoted  around  from  4  to  5  cents  a  hundred, 
showing  that  we  are  making  enormous  dividends  and  paying  enor- 
mous dividends  on  the  stock. 

The  Chairmax,  AMiat  is  the  amount  of  the  shade-grown  wrappers 
now  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbai  M.  I  have  just  stated  that  there  are  about  3,000 
aci*e?  in  Georgia  and  Florida. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  amount  to?  Mr.  Frye  said 
enough  for  a  thousand  million  cigars;  that  enough  was  grown  of 
diade-grown  tobacco  in  Florida  and  Georgia  for  a  thousand  million 
cigars. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Probably  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Probably  I  would  say,  roughly  sj^eaking,  not 
that  much.  I  would  not  say  that  much,  no;  but  it  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  a  very  large  amount. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Such  as  to  affect  the  price  of  the  American  wrap- 
per tobacco? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  It  has  in  some  ways,  certainly,  l)ecause  this  to- 
bacco is  coming  in  at  a  terrible  prejudice  on  the  quevStion  of  textuin?, 
which  was  finally  overcome.  I  will  show  you  here  an  article  that 
beats  the  l?i;matra  tobacco. 

Senator  I^ng.  Have  you  any  samples  of  Sumatra  tobacco  theix?? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  No,  sir;  I  wish  1  had  brought  them  for  demon- 
stration. 

Senator  Ix)N(;.  Those  are  all  your  samples,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  These  are  my  samples,  taken  from  a  bale;  just 
drawn  out  promiscuously.  You  have  all,  undoubtedly,  seen  Sumatra 
tobacco.     I  did  not  bring  anv  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  lowered  the  price  of  American  shade- 
grown  tobacco  i 

Mr.  Waxelbau:m.  Not  i)erceptibly,  as  there  is  not  enough  raised. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  enough  to  make  a  thousand  million 
cigars.  * 

Mr.  Waxelbaim.  But  we  are  still  importing.  Last  vear  we  im- 
ported 7.000.000  pounds  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  has  lowei-ed 
the  price  in  some  degree,  just  as  I  hear  the  gentleman,  I  think,  from 
Pennsylvania  say.     He  said  they  raised  Pennsylvania  wrappers 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  still  import  7.000,000  pounds  of 
Sumatra  tobacco? 

Mr.  Waxelbai  m.  Ye<.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  get  enough  of  this  wrapper  tobacco  to 
wrap  around  cigars? 

Mr.  Waxei-baum.  Xo.  sir:  but  that  is  what  we  are  coming  to.  We 
iuv  going  to 
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The  Chaibman.  Wait  a  moment.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  the 
facts  are;  that  is  all.  We  do  not  get  enough  tobacco  to  wrap  around 
the  cigars  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  Then  the  price,  of  course,  is  the  foreign  tobacco 
duty  to  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  AVhat  price? 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  the  wrapper,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  That  we  get  here  for  this?     Xo. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  it  lower? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Much  lower. 

The  Chairman.  Much  lower  than  the  foreign  tobacco,  duty  paid? 
.  Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  you  import  7,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  to- 
bacco? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes,  sir;  and -we 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  cigar  made  of  foreign  tobacco  preferred? 
Is  that  the  explanation  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Xo,  sir ;  it  checks  the  price  of  Sumatra  tobacco, 
which  is  used  strictly  on  the  5-cent  cigars. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  You  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  Sumatra 
tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  But  we  could  not  raise 
this  tobacco.  As  I  told  you,  it  costs  the  Amsterdam  people  25  cents 
and  it  costs  us  75  cents. 

Senator  Long.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  Sumatra  leaf? 
What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  You,  nor  no  other  living  man  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference. It  is  an  industry  that  can  not  be  duplicated  in  a  day. 
We  were  up  against  every  combination  until  we  raised  the  shade- 
grown  tobacco,  and  since  1896 — ten  years — we  have  grown  from  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  to  3,000  acres,  and  if  this  .bill  goes  through  it  will 
stop  this  industry,  for  the  simple  reason,  as  Mr.  Dorsey  has  stated, 
that  thev  can  raise  Sumatra  tobacco  in  the  Philippines.  Now,  it  does 
not  need  to  be  as  good  as  Sumatra  tobacco,  as  I  have  just  stated,  so 
that  we  could  import  the  poorer  grade  of  Sumatra;  we  are  only 
importing  the  finest.  It  is  really  not  as  good  as  their  finest  grade. 
They  bring  it  here  for  $1.25,  free  of  duty,  and  that  tobacco  will 
check  up  and  stop  this  thing. 

Senator  Long.  Who  is  Mr.  Dorsey  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  He  is  the  expert  of  the  Philippine  government. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  import  now  from  the  Philippines  ? 

llr.  Waxelbaum.  Nothing.  We  do  not  import  any  tobacco  from 
Brazil,  either.  They  raise  millions  more  than  any  other  country  to- 
day. 

the  Chairman.  Do  the  Philippines  raise  wrapper  tobacco  now  for 
exporting? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  But  what  I  am 
coining  to  is  this :  It  is  not  what  they  have  done,  it  is  the  incentive. 
We  never  raised  this  tobacco  down  South  either  until  we  had  the 
incentive.  What  was  that  incentive  ?  The  Government  put  the  duty 
UP  to  $2  a  pound.  We  went  down  there,  as  did  also  a  lot  of  others. 
Tne  colorea  people  down  there  own  their  acres.     We  paid  out  %X00, 

B  p  1-06  M 12 
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which  it  cost  to  put  up  a  shade  for  1  acre  of  tobacco.  We  keep  three 
steers  for  every  2  acres  and  feed  them  with  cotton  hulls  simply  for  the 
manure  to  fertilize  and  strengthen  the  earth,  which  they  do  not  neec 
in  the  Philippines,  with  their  climate.  We  are  raising  this  tobaccc 
under  hothouses;  we  are  doing  something  almost  against  nature 
The  Philipj^ines,  without  duty,  can  raise  tliis  tobacco  and  open  the 
entire  United  States  to  that  market,  and  it  cuts  out  Sumatra;  and  noi 
only  that,  but  it  cuts  us  off  completely.  Now,  to  answer  the  chair 
man's  question  as  to  the  7,000,000  pounds :  The  quantity  has  doubled  ii 
the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  this  country  fi^om  1891  to  the  present  day 
In  1893,  wliich  was  the  first  year  I  will  use,  because  in  1891  and  189*^ 
we  did  not  import  any  Sumatra  tobacco  into  this  country  on  account 
of  there  being  such  an  enormous  quantity  imported  under  the  old  dif 
ferential  duty — the  first  year  when  there  was  any  quantity  of  tobaccf 
imported  was  1893,  when  there  were  5,273,000  pounds  importexi,  anc 
the  average  for  the  following  teit  vears  was  less  than  that— onl^ 
5,000,000  and  some  odd  pounds,  and*^  to-day  it  is  7,000,000.  That  f? 
an  increase  of  2,000,000  since  1893,  which  we  have  done  by  raising 
this  tobacco  and  checking  it  with  the  enormous  doubling  of  the 
output. 

Senator  Brandegee.  "VMiat,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  total  amount 
of  American  capital  that  has  been  invested  in  Georgia  that  started 
in  this  shade-growing  experiment  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  I  know  that  we,  an  individual  concern,  have  put 
down  into  that  country,  as  I  stated  before  the  Ways  and  Mean; 
Committee,  $5,000,000. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  It  is  the  A.  Cohn  Company;  it  is  a  private  con 
cern. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  give  your  best  judgment  as  to  tlu 
total  amount  invested  there? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  I  should  say,  that  six  times  that  would  not  covei 
it  since  this  industry  has  been  started. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  much  as  $30,000,000? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes ;  that  was  put  down  there  in  the  South. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  those  two  States — Georgia  and  Florida? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Right  there;  we  are  in  a  radius  of  possibly  21 
square  miles. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you — and  I  am  rather  interested  ii 
your  statement  because  it  is  so  unusual — about  the  sale  of  this  Su 
matra  tobacco.  We  import  7,000,000  pounds,  and  you  sell  an  equall} 
ffood  leaf  of  the  same  grade  for  less  than  that  tobacco  costs  in  Ne\< 
York,  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AATiy  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  That  is  the  finest  grade  of  tobacco  that  we  car 
possibly  raise.  I  will  tell  you  now  that  in  my  jud^ent  if  thij 
tobacco  were  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam  it  will  bring  as  mud) 
money  over  there,  by  the  Americans,  without  duty,  as  we  sell  it  her( 
for  with  the  protective  duty.  The  thing  is  just  simply  prejudice 
that  exists  against  the  American  tobacco  in  favor  of  foreign  articles 

The  Chairman.  That,  you  think,  is  what  makes  the  price  lower? 

Mi\  Tr.4A'ELBAU3r.  That  is  it.  As  to  this  tobacco,  I  will  give  it  tc 
the  best  experts  who  smoke  cigars — ^t\\e  identical  same  filler  and 
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binder — put  inv  wrapper  on  that  cigar,  and  the  genuine  wrapper  on 
that  cigar,  and  give  it  to  any  judge  you  may  select,  and  I  will  bet 
that  nine  out  or  ten  will  say  that  niy  cigar  with  that  wrapper  is 
better,  and  yet  I  can  not  get  the  same  price  for  that  as  Sumatra,  on 
account  of  prejudice. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Can  an  expert  tell  the  difference  in  the  natural 
leaf  before  it  is  wrapped  on  the  cigar? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  I  think  he  can,  because  it  is  so  much  better  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  Sumatra. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  it  as  good  in  color  and  in  texture? 
Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  finer  in  texture. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  much  weight  is  there  in  those  packages? 
Mr.  WAXELBAU3f.  That,  I  judge,  would  be  about  half  a  pound. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  cigars  will  that  half  a  pound 
wrap? 

\ir.  Waxeijjaum.  That  half  pound  would  wrap,  I  should  think, 
about  G50  or  700  cigars. 

Senator  Brandegee.  "WTiat  would  a  half  pound  of  Sumatra  wrap? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  About  the  same  or  a  little  bit  more. 

The  Chair:man.  You  mean  that  if  the  Philippine  wrappers — and 
cf  course  they  are — are  to  be  grown  and  brought  in  here  that  they 
would  not  drive  out  the  Sumatra  leaf  and  would  not  take  the  place 
of  the  Sumatra  tobacco,  but  would  take  the  place  of  your  tobacco? 

Mr.  Waxelbaitm.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  drive  out  the  more  expensive  to- 
bacco, but  would  drive  out  yours,  which  is  cheaper? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Naturally.  I  can  tell  you  in  all  sincerity  that 
this  tobacco  that  I  have  here — this  sample — I  could  get  about  $1.75 
a  pound  for,  but  there  are  other  grades  of  this  tobacco  that  I  do  not 
get  15  cents  for.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  will  use  that  tobacco 
against  tlie  genuine  article  of  Sumatra,  and  it  will  not  cost  the  manu- 
facturer $8.-25.  I  am  putting  the  extreme  figures,  which  I  am  posi- 
tive of.  Som*»  manufacturers  will  make  it  $2.75,  but  I  will  say  $3.50, 
and  with  the  imported  Sumatra  the  manufacturer  is  satisfied  to  have 
it  cost  him  $0  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  to  come  back  to  the  point,  your  proposition, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the  Philippine  wrapper,  which  has  no 
place  in  the  market  to-day,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  market  practi- 
cally, is  goin^  to  be  infroducx^d  into  this  country  in  such  large 
amounts  tnat  it  will  drive  out  your  tobacco,  which  is  the  cheaper, 
and  just  as  good  as  the  Sumatra  leaf,  but  will  not  affect  the  Sumatra 
leaf  at  all. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  It  will  in  a  way,  too.  I  do  not  know  whether 
yon  do  not  understand  me  or  I  do  not  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  fail  to  understand  me. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Then  I  will  listen  again  very  attentivelj' . 

Senator  Long.  I  can  not  understand  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  statement  to  be  that  you  have  a 
tobacco  which  is  better  than  the  Sumatra  leaf 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  No  ;  I  will  say  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  good  as  the  Sumatra  leaf,  which  you  sell 
very  much  cheaper. 

Air.  Waxelbaum.  I  will  say,  duty  paid. 
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The  Chairman.  You  sell  it  much  cheaper  than  the  foreign  tobacco, 
duty  paid  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that,  you  say,  is  sold  cheaper  owing  to  the 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Sumatra  toBacco,  on  account  of  its  standing 
m  the  countr3\ 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  your  proposition  is  that  the  Philippine 
wrapper,  which  has  never  been  exported — and  it  is  a  mere  speculation 
as  to  whether  they  can  raise  any  or  not — that  that  tobacco,  which  is 
unknown  in  the  market  and  which  has  yet  to  be  developed  and  grown, 
will  immediately  come  in  in  such  a  flood  that  it  will  put  voii  out  of 
the  business,  but  it  would  not  affect  the  higher-priced  Sumatra 
tobacco.     That  is  the  proposition,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  I  think  we  agree  as  to  that  Now,  the  point  I 
would  like  to  make  is  this:  They  can  raise  this  tobacco  over  thei-e: 
they  have  an  incentive  to  raise  it.  Eveiybody  laughed  at  us  when  we 
thought  of  doing  anything  like  that  here. 

The  CiLMRMAN.  VVhy  Siould  that  tobacco  be  established  at  once, 
without  any  question  and  without  any  prejudice,  in  favor  of  Sumatra 
when  yours  can  not  be  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  It  is  a  foreign  tobacco.  No.  1,  coining  here  with 
no  duty  or  a  veiy  slight  duty. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  exist  at  present. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  But  why  won't  it  exist? 

The  Chair:max.  It  does  not  exist  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been 
testified  that  it  will  not. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  TMiy  make  it  a  possibility  that  it  will  exist? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  has  not  existed  as  yet. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  The  Dutch  growers  right  across  the  channel 
know  how  to  raise  Sumatra  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  exist  as  an  established  Sumatra  to- 
bacco in  the  market. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  this  new  tobacco  is  to  come  in  and  do  what 
you  can  not  do  with  an  equally  good  tobacco,  and  sweep  you  oi;t  of 
existence  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  We  are  superseding  Sumatra  tobacco  by  degrees. 
I  am  saying  that  we  can  not  do  it;  I  can  not  now  get  the  price  I 
was  getting  for  this  tobacco  ten  years  ago,  and  it  is  costing  me  more 
every  day  to  produce  it,  but  I  am  overcoming  the  prejudice  of  the 
consumer,  and  I  am  cutting  down  the  Sumatra  and  gradually  over- 
coming the  prejudice  in  favor  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  proof  of 
that  is  that  in  1893  thev  imported  5.930,000  pounds,  while  they  only 
increased  the  imports  oi  Sumatra  7,000,000. 

The  Chairman.   But  they  still  have  to  buv  Sumatra  tobacco  here. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Because  there  has  not  Wen  sufficient  wrapper. 
This  thing  is  not  a  new  thing. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  still  has  to  be  an  import  of  foreign 
wrapper  tobacco. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  But  there  will  not  have  to  be  inside  of  five  years- 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  will  be. 
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Mr.  Waxelbaum.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  increase  that  we  are 
having.     If  you  want  to  stop  it,  of  course  that  is  another  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all.  I  want  to  get  at  the  fact.  'Die  fact 
is  that  we  still  have  to  buy  a  large  amount  of  foreign  tobacco. 

Mr.  Waxelbau3i.  What  is  7,000,000  pounds  when  you  come  to 
what  the  Philippines  can  do  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  output? 

Mr.  Waxei^aum.  I  have  already  stated  it.  We  are  raising  .3,000 
acres  of  this  tobacco  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  it  in  acres. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Well,  there  are  about  900  pounds  to  the  acre; 
that  is  2,700,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  vou  import  7,000,000  pounds  of  Sumatra 
leaf?       ^  * 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  would  be  decreased  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  will — I  am  talking 
about  what  is.  We  are  still  importing  a  large  amount  of  wrapper 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  to  do  it  because  we  do  not  raise 
enough  to  wrap  our  cigars;  is  that  not  the  case? 

ilr.  Waxelbaum.  We  have  not  enough  at  present ;  no. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  long  have  you  been  importing  Sumatra 
tobacco  for  wrappers? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  In  the  United  States? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  That  I  could  not  sav;  but  I  think  the  statistics 
show  since  1882  or  1883. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  long  since  you  commenced  to  raise  this 
shade-OTown  tobacco? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  It  was  in  1896  or  1897. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Waxei^aum.  Not  quite.  There  was  a  quarter  of  an  acre  that 
did  not  amount  to  anything. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  al>out  ten  years  you  have  developed  this 
industry  so  that  you  now  raise  2,900,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  Of  which  80  per  cent  is  wrapper. 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  It  is  only  three  or  four  years,  and  only  in  the  last 
year  or  two  that  there  has  been  any  success. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anv  Cuban  tobacco  wrapper  imported? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes," sir;  but  we  only  pay  filler  auty  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  that  used  for? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  They  use  it  for  wrappers,  but  thev  pay  filler 
duty  on  it.     I  do  not  know  how  many  pounds  they  pay  (^uty  on. 

The  Chairman.  They  impoi't  it  as  fillers  and  use  it  as  wrappers? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  wrappers. 

The  Chairman.  I  onlv  wanted  to  get  at  that  amount.  I  wanted 
to  know  the  amount  of  Ouban  wrappers  that  you  use. 

Mr.  Crounse.  It  is  li  per  cent  on  20.000,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  how  much  is  consumed  in  the  form  of 
^rappers  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BijuR.  They  make  it  about  400,000.000  Cuban  cigars  tVvat  at^ 
^rapped  with  Habana  tobacco. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  have  Cuban  wrappers? 

Mr.  BiJUR.  Cuban  wrappers. 

Mr.  Crouxse.  Presumably. 

Mr.  BijuR.  It  is  claimed  so,  and  is  probably  true. 

Senator  Bil\ndegee.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  rely- 
ing on  the  maintenance  of  the  Dingley  schedule  that  you  invested 
your  money  ? 

Mr.  Waxelbai;:m.  The  McKinley  schedule — the  McKinley  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  reduced  in  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Waxelbaij:m.  It  went  up  to  $1.85.  It  started  in  1891,  after  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  bill. 

Senator  Br.\ni)egee.  uTiat  grade  or  price  of  cigar  is  your  wrapper 
used  for? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  The  5-cent  cigar. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  is  that  the  cigar  that  you  would  antici- 
pate that  the  Philippine  tobacco  would  compete  with  you  in? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  C^ertainlv  ;it  is  the  general  tobacco  wrapper  that 
they  can  raise  over  there.  It  does  not  need  to  be  as  good  as  ours; 
they  can  raise  it  and  sell  it  for  $1.75  or  $1.80,  but  it  does  not  make 
any  difference,  it  will  cut  us  up. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  Without  taking  up  too  much  time,  will  you  describe 
briefly  your  process  of  growing  this  under  shade  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Crounse  a  question  with 
regard  to  our  future  hearings. 

Mr.  Crounse.  We  have  about  finished,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
exception  of  two  w  itncsses  vrho  will  be  here  on  Monday^ 

The  Chairman.  On  Monday.  Very  well.  Have  you  finished  to- 
dav. 

Mr.  Crounse.  I  think  we  have  finished  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  you  off.  Mr.  Dubois  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  will  finish  the  hearing. 

Senator  Penrose.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the 

[)eople  from  York  County,  Pa.,  which  is,  next  to  Lancaster,  the 
argest  tobacco-growing  portion  of  the  State,  would  like  to  be  heard 
on  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  meet  at  half  past  10  and  will  hear  them 
on  Monday.     The  beet-sugar  people  will  begin  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Waxelbauzii.  You  are  speaking  about  raivsing  this  tobacco. 
We  have  to  keep  our  land  clear  and  burn  it  before  we  start;  we  have 
to  lay  out  our  seed  and  get  the  seed  beds  ready.  The  structure  itself 
is  on  10-foot  poles  2i  feet  from  the  ground,  with  cross  slats,  either 
with  cheese  cloth  or  with  open  slats.  It  is  inclosed  on  all  sides,  mak- 
ing it  virtually  a  hothouse.  It  is  not  completely  closed  on  top.  We 
have  also  to  fertilize  our  jrround  very  heavily. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  closed  on  the  sides? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  It  is  clos-ed  all  around  to  keep  off  the  air.  We 
had  to  do  this  because  there  is  a  bug  which  flies,  but  never  drops 
down:  it  comes  sidewise.  And  then,  as  the  tobacco  matures — and  it 
is  done  by  the  other  States  and  helps  greatly  with  the  cost — each 
leaf  is  plucked  by  itself  as  it  ripens,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  plant  to 
mature. 

Senator  Ix^ng.  It  is  practically  a  hothouse  proposition,  outside  of 
the  heat     You  do  not  eject  heat  into  it? 
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Mr.  Waxelbaum.  No;  we  pray  to  God  Almighty  for  good  weather. 
We  string  this  tobacco,  leaf  by  leaf,  on  twine ;  that  twine  is  on  a  little 
lath  that  is  carried  into  the  bams,  and  it  is  hun^  up  to  cure. 

Senator  Long.  It  requires  skilled  labor,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes,  sir;  the  people  down  there  got  25  cents  a 
dav  when  we  started  there,  and  thev  are  now  getting  from  $1.25  to 
§1.50. 

Mr.  Crounse.  How  many  people  are  interested  in  it? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  I  could  not  say  exactly,  but  we  have  got  there 
500  houses  that  we  have  built  and  given  the  negroes  to  live  in  free. 

Senator  Long.  You  have  to  train  this  labor,  and  it  takes  some  time 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  Waxelbau3i.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  really  an  educated  labor.  There  is 
nothing  I  would  like  better  than  to  have  you  gentlemen  make  up  a 
party  and  come  down  and  visit  our  place;  it  would  be  a  revelation 
to  you,  what  we  have  done.  We  are,  or  were.  12  miles  from  the  rail- 
road. We  have  in  the  last  two  years,  before  this  agitation  came  up, 
jiiht  completed  two  new  brick  warehouses,  one  180  by  102  feet,  two 
floors;  and  we  have  just  finished  another,  two  years  ago,  which  is 
•240  by  102  feet  wide,  two  floors.  The  length  of  the  building  is  fac- 
ing north,  and  we  have  glass  sides  to  give  the  northern  light  to  the 
assorters  who  assort  that  tobacco.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  of  their 
own  volition  have  built  a  12-mile  spur,  with  their  own  money,  to  our 
place. 

Senator  Brandegee.  TMiat  do  you  pay  your  labor  there  in  culti- 
vating? 

Mr.  Waxelbau3i.  They  get  from  $1  to  $1.50. 

Senator  Dubois.  Are  the  farms  small  in  area — of  the  3,000  acres? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Yes;  it  is  made  up  of  a  great  many  small  ones. 
I  could  speak  about  that  possibly  better  than  a  great  many  others, 
because  we  buy  from  those  farmers  who  come  to  us;  they  have  not 
the  facilities  for  curing  the  tobacco  as  we  have. 

Senator  Dubois.  Are  they  white? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  They  are  both  white  and  colored.  There  are 
lots  of  colored. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  they  own  land? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  They  own  their  own  land  and  have  reinvested 
their  money. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  you  construct  those  houses? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Xo;  that  is  on  our  own  individual  place.  They 
have  done  it  with  their  own  money.  They  have  increased  their  land 
holdings  down  there;  the}'  have  increased  the  price  of  tobacco  and 
put  up  another  half  acre  of  shade  and  actually  increased  to  three, 
four,  and  five  acres.    Lots  of  them  there  have  simply  two  acres. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  farms? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  I  should  say,  with  the  exception  of  that  one 
place,  not  more  than  from  3  to  3:J  acres.  That  would  be  more  than 
an  average  among  the  small  people. 

Senator  Dubois.  Are  they  generally  owned  by  the  producers? 

Mr.  Waxelbaum.  Oh,  yes;  our  own  place  is  under  our  own  sui)er- 
visor,  and  our  own  superintendents  run  each  place.  We  keep  about  i*0 
acres  under  one  man. 

Mr.  Crouxsb.  How  many  employees  are  there  ? 
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Mr.  Waxelbal'm.  We  have  from  about  2,500  to  3,000  at  our  place. 
We  have  built  about  500  houses  for  them,  and  we  are  ready  to  in- 
crease. We  did  not  put  up  another  acre  of  shade.  We  have  stopped 
putting  up  shade.  It  costs  now  $300  where  it  cost  $150  before,  and 
we  are  going  to  stop.  Those  Dytch  companies,  who  know  how  to 
raise  Sumatra  tobacco  across  the  Channel,  are  the  ones  who  will  bene- 
fit by  this  bill  if  it  goes  through.  They  know  how  to  raise  Suma- 
tra tobacco,  and  they  can  just  step  over  to  the  Philippines  without 
fertilizing,  with  this  tobacco  later.  They  let  their  tobacco  grow  up 
under  the  natural  sun ;  they  do  not  have  to  pluck  it  leaf  by  leaf,  and 
they  can  raise  this  tobacco.     Thev  have  a  different  system  from  ours. 

The  only  other  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this:  It  is  not  an  industry 
that  we  can  go  into,  nor  can  we  continue  it,  unless  we  have  the  pro- 
tection which  the  Government  assured  us  of  at  the  time  they  spent 
a  large  amount  of  money;  the  Agricultural  Department  sent  ex- 
perts up  to  Connecticut,  to  raise  tobacco  under  shade,  and  encourage 
the  farmers  up  there  to  do  it,  and  encourage  us  down  there  to  in- 
crease, saying  that  the  Government  would  give  us  protection.  It 
certainly  will  affect  our  business  greatly  if  they  do  raise  this  tobacco 
in  the  Philippines,  which  they  can  at  less  than  one-third  of  what  we 
can  raise  it  for  in  our  country. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  there  is  no  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be 
heard  to-day  the  committee  will  adjourn. 

There  being  no  other  gentleman  present  who  desired  to  address  the 
committee,  the  committee  (at  1  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.)  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  January  29,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  ox  the  Philippines, 

Tnitki)  States  Senate, 

January  29,  1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman).  Burrows,  and  Bmndegee. 
The  Chairman.  Who  is  to  be  heard  this  morning,  Mr.  Crounsei! 
Mr.  Crounse.   Mr.  Chainnan,  I  desire  to  introduce  Mr.  Adolpb 
Strasser,  for  a  long  time  president  of  the  International  Cigar  Makers' 
Union.     He  is  here  representing  that  organization. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADOLPH  STEASSEE,  EEFEESEHTINO  THE  CIOAB 
MAKEES'  IHTEENATIONAL  TJNIOH  OF  AMEEICA. 

Mr.  Stkasser.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  from  Cliicago  and  am  the 
ex-president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America.  1 
was  president  of  that  organization  from  September,  1877,  until  Janu- 
ary, 11)02. 

The  Chaiuman.  You  say  your  home  is  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Sthassek.  Yes,  sir.  My  objection  to  the  section  of  the  bill 
providing  for  absolute  free  trade  in  1901^  is  based  on  the  following 
grounds:  First.  That  we  can  not  compete  with  a  people  living  on  cheap 
food,  consisting  of  rice,  vegetables,  and  lish,  anci  being  housed  in 
bamboo  huts.  The  cigar  industry  turns  out  a  product  which  i^  made 
a/most  exclusively  by  hand  labor.     vSecoud.  Tnat.  owing  to  climatic 
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conditions,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  wage-workers  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  will  always  remain  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 
Third.  The  statement  made  b\'  parties  that  the  product  imported  from 
Porto  Rico  has  not  impaired  the  cigar  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
based  on  false  premises. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  both  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  in  Congress,  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  One  would  suppose,  from  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  statements  made  bv  distinguished  membei-s  of 
Congre^ts,  that  the  cigar  makers  in  the  islands  obtained  a  higher  rate 
of  wages  than  in  some  of  the  cheapest  districts  in  the  United  States. 
Hence  the  opposition  to  this  bill  was  charged  to  be  groundless  and  had 
no  foundation  in  fact.  Wage  scales  furnished  by  Government  Depart- 
ments give  the  following  rate  in  the  local  curi'ency: 


Cigar-lx^x  factory  foreman 

Cixar-lwx  fiUer?* 

Cigar  l)ox  makers 

Cljrar  factory  foremeu 

Cipir  sorters 

Cifjar  niakiTM 


Average 
wages 

per  day 
paid 

prior  to 
1898. 


0.75  I 
.80  I 
.50  1 
a35.00 
.80  ' 
.80 


I 


Average 
wages 
per  day 
paid  in 
>902. 


2.00 
2.U0 
1.50 
a«0.00 
2.0O 
2.00 


a  Per  month. 

The  universal  system  of  payment  in  cigar  factories  is  by  the  ^ece 
and  not  by  the  day,  with  the  exception  of  strippers,  casers,  etc.  Tak- 
ing this  as  a  basis  to  draw  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  cost  contained 
in  a  cigar,  I  can  safely  say,  and  challenge  contradiction,  that  the  table 
of  wages  quoted  in  Congress  is  erroneous  and  colored  for  purposes 
be^t  known  to  the  advocates  of  the  })ill. 

The  average  number  of  cigars  made  by  compet<»nt  journeymen  in 
tronical  and  semitropical  countries  is  alK)ut  900  per  week.  Ninety- 
eigut  {)er  cent  of  all  cigai-s  made  in  the  civilized  world  are  the  product 
of  hand  lal)or.  Attempts  iiave  been  made  to  introduce  machinery,  but 
M)  far  without  any  success.  Some  factories  located  on  the  Atlantic 
mst  use  a  suction  table,  which,  b}-  a  subdivision  of  the  labor,  has 
increased  the  output  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  But  the  loss  in  the  raw 
material  in  the  cutting  of  the  wrapper  nullifies  the  benetits  from  this 
«o-<alled  machine. 

I  desire  to  (juote  here  from  the  Manila  Times  of  Augu.st  lO,  1905, 
fiX)m  a  speech  made  by  Pedro  Kraift,  the  managing  director  of  La 
Yebana  Cigar  Factor}',  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  cigar  maker  of  Manila  enters  the  factory  as  apprenti(!e  bov  and  is  gradually 
taueht  h'w  profession,  beginning?  with  stripping*  the  leaf.  It  rtniuires  many  years  of 
<i4inr  occupation  to  have  the  fingers  driUe<l  in  such  a  way  as  to  he  able  to  make  a 
perfect  cigar.  In  the  recent  Philippine  census  the  number  of  cigar  makers  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  given  as  al)out  5,000.  One  cigar  maker  can  turn  out  about 
30,000  cigars  yearly,  taking  as  an  average  HOO  j)er  week,  an<l  taking  the  5,000  men  as 
now  existing/ there  would  result  about  150,000,000  cigars  a  year  if  all  would  or  could 
inake  better  class  cigars 

The  average  lahK)r  cost  of  a  thousand  cigais  at  Manila  would  \>e  %Y^>. 
It  is  2  pesos  per  day,  which  weans  adolTar  in  the  United  States.     It. 
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is  Jf6  a  week,  and  when  they  are  turned  out  at  Manila,  600  cigars  a 
week,  which  would  be  §1  a  hundred.  That  would  be  $10  a  thousand, 
which  is  averaging  higher  than  in  the  United  States,  if  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  our  average  per  week  i 

Mr.  Strasser.  It  depends  upon  location.  Now,  we  will  take  Boston, 
for  instance.  In  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Boston  the  average  is 
^19  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  what  is  the  average  of  cigars? 

Mr.  Strasser.  The  cigars  are  from  1,400  to  1,500  in  the  United 
States,  of  all  kinds  and  all  grades. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  men  will  turn  out? 

Mr.  Strasser.  Yes,  sir;  from  1,400  to  1,500  and  of  all  grades. 
Some  turn  out  3,00<)  cigars  and  some  not  so  many. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  on  those  figures,  they  are  more  than  twice  as 
efficient  as  the  Filipino  maker? 

Mr.  Strasser.  \es;  and  1  speak  from  a  long  experience  and  obser- 
vation in  forty  States  of  the  Union. 

Senator  BRANDE<iEE.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  your  average 
includes  the  cigars  made  by  machines^ 

Mr.  Strasser.  As  I  stated  before,  the  so-culled  suction  table  is  from 
8  to  10  per  cent  more,  owin^  to  a  subdivision  of  labor,  and  it  is  neu- 
tmlized  by  loss  in  the  material. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  stated,  when  Senator  Brandegec  was 
not  here,  that  there  was  a  very  small  percentage  of  cigars  made  by 
machinery  now. 

Mr.  Strasser.  Yes,  sir;  only  a  small  per  cent  -only  in  New  York 
State  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  a  few  other  places.  You  would  not  find 
a  single  machine  in  all  the  New  England  States. 

In  comparing  the  table  of  wages  furnished  by  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment departments  with  the  average  number  of  cigars,  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Pedro  Krafft,  manager,  the  average  lalx)r  cost  of  1,000 
cigars  in  Manila  is  ^10  per  thousand  in  United  States  currency.  This 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  stripping,  sorting,  packing,  casing,  and 
selecting  of  leaf  and  of  boxes  and  labels  and  sundry  expenses,  which, 
at  the  lowest  calculation,  cost  $2.75  per  thousand  in  Manila.  At  pres- 
ent the  cigars  manufactured  in  Manila  are  sold  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  chieflv  in  competition  with  the  products  of  Germany,  Ik^lgium, 
and  Holland. 

The  average  wages  paid  in  the  cigar  factories  in  the  three  countries 
mentioned  are  far  below  the  wages  claimed  to  be  paid  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  lowest  wages  paid  for  a  nickel  cigar  in  the  United  States, 
m  union  shopvS,  is  $7  per  thousand.  In  open  shops  and  nonunion  shops, 
loc^ated  in  places  where  the  cost  of  living,  including  rents,  isextremelv 
low,  the  lowest  price  is  from  ^  to  $5  per  thousand.  That  is,  in  small 
towns  in  Pennsylvania  the  rents  will  average  from  $36  to  $60  a  year, 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  proportionately  less  that  half  of  what  it  is  in 
Boston. 

The  Chairman.  On  these  figures  that  you  have  given  there  is  more 
paid  per  thousand  in  the  Philippines  than  there  is  in  these  districts. 
At  least  that  is  what  they  claim,  but  you  think  their  figures  are  wrong? 

Mr.  Strasser.  Yes,  sir;  1  shall  dispute  that  and  claim  that  they  are 
wrong  ^ 
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The  Chairman.  You  think  their  figures  are  wrong. 
Mr.  Strasser.  Absolutely  wrong.*  Of  course  the  workmanship  in  the 
union  shops  is  far  superior  than  in  the  shops  in  the  cheap  districts  in  Pcnn- 
!?vlvania.  In  German  v,  Belgium,  and  Holland  the  lowest  price  in  union 
sbops  is  about  as  follows:  Eight  marks,  10  francs,  and  5  guilders.  The 
rate  of  wages  in  the  three  countries  mentioned  compete  with  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  average  wages  on  a  higher  gmde  of  cigars  in  the 
union  shops  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  (jern)any  are  from  ^3.50  to  $5 
per  thousand.  There  are  some  shops  that  pay  as  much  as  $10  per  thou- 
sand— cigars  that  pay  here  from  ^50  to  $iOb  per  thousand;  what  we 
call  the  highest  grade  cigars  in  the  business  -cigars  that  sell  from  $250 
to  SoOO  per  thousand. 

If  the  manufacturers  in  the  Philippine  Islands  pay  the  rate  of  wages, 
as  claimed  from  all  sides*,  the}-  could  not  have  sold,  except  .the  very 
hijrhest  grades,  a  single  cigar  in  the  world's  n)arket.  From  this  it 
follows  that  some  statements,  no  doubt  made  in  good  faith,  are  erro- 
neous and  without  any  value  whatsoever.  Now,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Taft  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Per- 
fectos  pay  J?i)  per  thousand,  and  that  is  one  of  the  highest  grades  of 
eijjars  in  the  Philippines. 

Now,  comparing  that  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kratft,  the  superin- 
tendent of  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Manila,  where  the  largest 
number  of  cigars  made  is  600  a  week,  that  would  amount  in  the  higher 
^rade  cigars  to  ^3. GO  per  week,  in  the  Philippines,  instead  of  ^<)  per 
week.  Now,  come  the  lower  grade  cigars  that  are  sold  in  the  Philip- 
pines at  from  $5  to  SlO.  The  standard  of  living  in  continental  P^urope, 
due  to  climatic,  social,  and  educational  conditions,  is  far  superior  to 
that  prevailing  in  the  Philippines.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  why  the 
rate  of  wages  is  considerably  lower  in  tropical  countries  than  in  the 
moderate  zone.  The  cigar  industry  in  the  city  of  Habana  is  the  only 
exception  to  the  rule,  which  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  cigar  makers 
of  Habana  are  largely  coniposed  of  birds  of  passage,  working  to-da^' 
in  Cuba,  the  next  week  in  Tampa,  Key  West,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Chicago. 

Now,  here  is  a  statement  which  was  published  in  the  papers  and  was 
j*ent  out  from  Washington  in  1905: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Au(jHJ<i  24^  lOOo, 
The  Daily  Bulletin,  the  exjwnent  of  Philipi)ine  commerce,  published  at  Manila, 
K  I.,  in  its  isj*ue  of  .July  1,  just  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War 
Department,  contains  the  following?  paragraph  anent  the  tariff  question: 

"Fairly  ^oo<l  cigars  are  exported  at  1  cent  each.  The  total  exportationa  of 
tobacco,  Vijrars,  and  cigarettes  during  the  past  three  vears  were  as  follows:  1901, 
^,217,728;  1902,  $2,501,867;  1903;  $l,882,0l'2." 

Now,  if  you  figure  out  the  cost  of  the  mw  matcM'ial,  the  cost  of  pack- 
ing, sorting,  casing,  boxes,  and  everything  else  belonging  to  the  cigar, 
thev  could  not  have  paid  more  for  that  cigar  than  about  $1.50  per 
thousand  for  making,  and  if  their  statements  are  corret,  that  they  are 
only  making  t)i)0— although  I  claim  from  800  to  900— that  as  far  as  my 
obsiervation  goes,  as  to  tropical  countries,  would  mean  that  their  state- 
'nent  is  incorrect:  their  wages  could  not  have  been  more  than  $1.50  to 
fe.oO  per  week,  instead  of  $6. 
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Now  I  will  come  to  the  importations  from  Porto  Rico.  Statement 
have  been  made  that  the  importations  of  Porto  Rico  have  not  injures 
us.    That  is  a  serious  mistake.    Here  is  a  statement  of  January-,  22, 190(3 

Cigars  from  Porto  RicOf  per  steamship  City  of  Savamiahy  arrived  January  S2. 

New  York  City:  Ca« 

American  Cijrar  Company 11 

American  West  Indies  Trading  Company 6 

Durlach  Bros .* 2 

Mendez  &  Gomez 1 

West  Indies  Cigar  Company 1 

M.  Rucabado .' 1 

Cavey-Caguas  Tobacco  Company 1 

Sola  Arguelles  &  Co .' 

Havana- American  Trading  Company 

New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company 

Porto  Rico  Express  Company 

Victor  Malga  &  Co 

Rogas  Perez  «&  Co 

W'.  Villaraso 

C.  Delgado 

G.  W.  Sheldon  &  Co 

Order 

Total  for  the  week 29 

Previously  reported 64 

Total  since  January  1, 1905 93 

Total,  corresponding  time,  1905 Wj 

Increase 26 

These  are  cigars  known  as  the  Bravo,  which  you  will  find  in  all  th 
larffe  cities,  which  pays  in  Porto  Rico  from  $4  to  ^5  per  thousand  fo 
inaKing.  They  sell  two  for  a  nickel.  There  is  not  a  sinjfle  manufa< 
turer  in  the  United  States  who  could  sell  that  ci^ar,  paying  the  wage 
that  they  do,  for  less  than  from  S^27  to  ^5  per  thousand.  Those  cigar 
from  Porto  Rico  are  coming  here  at  the  rate  of  li)0,o(»0,00()  per  yeai 
and  the  shipments  are  growing  every  year.  The  increase  this  yea 
since  January  1  was  264  boxes,  as  compared  with  1905,  and  it  is  con 
tinuously  growing. 

The  Chaikman.   Boxes  containing  how  many  cigars  i 

Mr.  Strasskr.  Alx)ut  10,000;  some  live  and  some  ten  thousand  i 
the  boxes.  Now,  these  cigars  are  coming  in.  You  can  lind  then 
in  the  large  cities.  You  will  find  these  cigars  in  the  window 
•  here.  They  are  of  S[)anish  make,  and  sell  two  for  a  nickel.  The; 
are  crowding  out  the  nickel  cigar,  for  which  the  American  mami 
facturers  pay  from  $7  to  $10  ])er  thousand,  and  it  will  be  felt  mor 
severely  during  the  next  period  of  depression,  which  is  undoubtedl; 
going  to  come  sooner  or  later. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  production  of  cigars  in  the  l"nite< 
States  i 

Mr.  Strasskr.  The  total  ])rcKluction  of  cigars  in  the  United  State 
was  about  7,000,(MHL(MH». 

The  Chairman.  And  the  importation  from  Porto  Rico  is  1(K),000,000 

Mr.  Strasskr.  Yes,  sir:  and  more  every  month. 

S<Miator  Dubois.   I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  it  is  growing — tha 
js  not  clour  to  n)e     the  numl)or  of  cigars^ 
^/^.  Sthasseu.   During  January  of  this  year,  in  only  three  weeks 
^^ie  shipments  have  increased  to  2^S4  ^>o\es  \\\  co\\\\>«lVv^\\  ^\lVv  1906 
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That  makes  2,040,000  increase  in  three  weeks,  in  comparison  with 
1905.  I  claim  that  they  are  making  serious  inroads  on  us.  You  can 
not  make  a  ci^^r  in  any  place  in  the  New  England  States — the  Northern 
or  Middle  States — similar  to  that.  No  manufacturer  can  make  that 
cigar  for  less  to-day,  at  the  mte  of  wages  and  the  ex]:>enses,  rents,  and 
taxation  taken  into  consideration.  You  could  not  make  that  cigar  for. 
less  than  ^28  or  ^29  net. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  2.8  cents  a  pieced 

Mr.  Stras8ER.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  selling  to  the  American  con- 
sumer two  for  five.  It  is  a  delusion.  We  have  not  felt  it  so  severely 
yet,  becau5ie  ti-ade  has  been  extremely  good,  but  it  is  not  going  to 
remain  that  way — that  is,  accoi*ding  to  the  history  of  the  past.  There 
are  disturbances  in  business  that  are  bound  to  come. 

Now  I  shall  speak  a  little  about  the  influence  of  the  colonial  jiolicy 
of  Great  Britain.  It  seems  that  we  are  trying  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
!»teps  of  Great  Britain.  A  distinguished  chancellor  of  continental 
Europe  stigmatized  the  principles  of  free  tmde,  as  advocated  by  the 
Cobden  Club  and  as  contained  in  this  bill,  as  Bright's  disease.  A  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  British  Parliament  about  seventy  years  ago  by  a 
lord  whose  name  has  escaped  my  memory — either  Ashley  or  Shafts- 
bury — citing  that  the  competition  of  the  product  of  the  power  loom  of 
Great  Britain  had  destroyed  the  markets  for  the  hand-loom  products 
of  India^  and  that  the  bones  of  50,000  starved  weavers  were  bleaching 
in  the  ttelds  of  the  colonies. 

That  was  a  timenvhen  there  was  no  machinery  in  the  Indies.  It  was 
purely  hand  labor  competing  with  the  power  loom  of  Great  Britain. 
>Vhat  is  the  position  of  the  British  cotton  industry  to-day  i  It  has 
been  for  years  in  the  most  precarious  condition,  due  largely  to  the 
introduction  of  modern  macliinery  in  India,  with  long  hours,  and  a 
rate  of  wages  less  than  20  cents  per  da}":  no  school  laws  and  no  factor^'' 
legislation  to  protect  young  persons  and  females  against  exploitation. 
A  few  years  ago,  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  industry,  soup 
houses  had  to  be  started  all  over  Lancashire  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
mg  the  unemployed;  at  the  same  time  the  false  cry  was  raised  attribut- 
ing it  to  si^eculation  in  American  cotton.  I  hold  that  it  was  not  the 
frhne  cause  of  the  depression  then  existing  in  Great  Britain.  Now, 
had  the  opportunity-  about  ten  years  ago  to  attend  a  trade-union 
conj^ress  in  Great  Britain  as  a  delegate  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  meeting  some  of  the  weavers  and  spinnei-s  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  cotton  industry.  One  gentleman  there  told  me  that  they  could 
get  some  of  the  shares  ot  the  cotton  factories  of  Lancashire  for 
nothing. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you— as  you  were  saying  that  about 
England — how  you  account  for  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  there 
have  been  started  in  Manchester  55  modern  mills,  with  a  capacitv  of 
^  J75,000  i 

Mr.  Strasser.  It  is  due  to  a  periodical  revival.  The  markets  have 
^>een  cleaned  out.  That  has  been  the  experience  of  the  past:  there 
has  been  a  revival.  I  had  a  talk  with  some  gentlemen  in  Boston  in 
1878,  and  I  said,  *' Trade  is  going  to  revive;''  and  they  said,  '"  Look 
at  these  places;  they  are  all  chock  full."  I  said,  ""Trade  is  going  to 
he  better  and  the  stocks  are  going  to  be  cleaned  out."  As  I  say  this 
i»  simply  due  to  periodical  revivals;  that  would  not  change  the  peri- 
odical stagnation. 
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Now,  it  was  suggevsted  to  me  in  a  conversation  that  1  had  in  Edin- 
boro,  Scotland — and  some  of  the  remedies  they  proix)sed  were  quite 
amusing  to  me — that  they  proposed  to  take  silver  currency — I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  10  to  1  or  16  to  1 — as  a  remedy  for,  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  cotton  industr\'  in  Great  Britain.  The 
colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  while  successful  for  the  first  genera- 
tion, having  pmcticallv  no  competitors,  is  to-day  going  to  pieces,  and  is, 
as  far  as  the  masses  of  tfie  people  of  G  reat  Britain  is  concerned,  an  absolute 
failure.  There  is  the  continuous  cry  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
starting  of  the  soup  houses.  The}'  can  not  compete  with  machinery 
operated  l)v  the  cheap  labor  of  India.  You  introduce  the  same 
machinery  in  the  cotton  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  they 
will  simply  knock  the  United  States  to  pieces.  Start  cotton  weaving,  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  they  are  simpl}'  bound  to  monopolize  the 
industry  in  tlie  course  of  time. 

Now,  there  is  another  point  about  which  I  desire  to  speak.  After 
about  thirty-nine  years  of  agitation  a  law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts, 
tirst  in  1874,  for  the  protection  of  women'  ana  children  in  the  cotton 
mills,  which  was  subsequenth^  extended  to  most  of  the  States,  except 
a  few  in  the  South.  Ihere  is  no  such  legislation  in  the  Philippines 
to-day  to  my  knowledge  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children. 
1  believe  if  we  are  going  to  be  put  into  competition  with  those  people 
there  ought  to  V)e  similar  legislation  tirst.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Besides  there  is  the  right  of  organization,  which  is  denied  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  to-day.  Our  whole  labor  cofild  not  exist  with- 
out organization:  it  is  generally  recognized,  and  an\"body  w4io  has 
studiecfthe  sul)ject  carefully  and  thoroughly  knows  that  the  laboring 
classes  (;ould  not  exist  under  the  severe  stress  of  competition  without 
organization;  they  could  not  mainuiin  any  sort  of  rate  of  wages  with- 
out an  organization. 

In  September,  1902,  under  an  old  Spanish  law,  one  Isabella  de  los 
Keyes,  attempting  to  organize  trades  unions  for  higher  wages,  was 
charged  with  "conspiracy  to  raise  wages  of  laborers,"  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  four  months  in  jail.  He  served  two  months,  and 
was  then  pardoned  by  Governor  Taft. 

Now,  I  claim  that  the  wage-earner  ought  to  have  the  right  of  organi- 
zation. It  ought  to  be  guaranteed  by  law  there  the  same  as  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  so  we  would  have  a  chance  to  help  leveling  up, 
instead  of  being  leveled  down  to  their  level.  During  the  depression 
of  1894,  1895,  etc.,  I  will  state  that  the  effect  on  the  cigur  industry  of 
the  United  States  was  to  make  it  fall  in  one  year  T()(>,0(K),0()0 

The  Chaikman.   What  year  was  that? 

Mi'.  Strasser.  1894  and  1895.  In  one  year  the  production  decreased 
700,000,000  cigars  owing  to  the  depression  of  business.  It  was,  I 
believe,  either  in  the  tiscal  year  of  189H-94  or  1894-95;  it  was  between 
those  two  years  I  am  positive.     It  fell  off  700,000,000. 

Now,  at  that  time  the  organization  that  1  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, which  is  composed  of  the  most  skilled  labor,  was  paying  out  bene- 
fits to  the  unemployed.  We  paid  out  in  1894  $174,517:  in  1895,  the 
depression  being  still  in  force,  we  paid  out  Sfl66,377.25;  in  1896  we 
paid  out  $175,7^7. t^5.  Those  statistics  are  the  barometer  of  the  trade 
of  the  country.  In  1904  we  paid  out  $29.87'2.50:  in  1903  we  paid  out 
$1 5, 558. 
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Now,  I  hold  that  if  this  bill  passes  in  its  present  form,  and  the  free- 
tmde  policy  embodied  in  it  should  not  be  stricken  out,  that  we  shall 
be  exposed  to  this  competition,  throwing  a  large  number  of  people  on 
our  hands:  and  we  will  be  compelled  to  distribute  our  funds,  which  are 
provided  for  other  purposes,  such  as  insurance,  etc.,  paying  as  high  as 
^50  to  a  member— we  would  be  compelled  to  pay  out  these  benefits 
to  the  unemployed.  This  organization  has  paid  out,  since  1881, 
16,416,520.78  as  benefits.  Part  of  that  was  paid  to  the  unemployed 
and  which  was  lai'gelv  paid  out  during  the  depression  of  181H,  1895, 
and  189H.     We  paid  out  altogether  *1,01(),697.()1. 

The  C^^AiRMAN.  I  am  interest(*d  in  that. statement  that  you  made 
about  the  reduction  in  1894  and  1895.  There  was  no  reduction 
in  the  duties,  as  I  remember,  in  the  tarifl'  bill  that  was  passed  that 
year — I  mean  no  direct  reduction  of  dutv  on  cigars — because  that 
always  has  a  revenue  in  the  dut^'.  To  w&at  do  you  attribute  that 
reduction?     To  the  general  depression  in  business  if 

Mr.  Strasskr.  To  the  period  of  financial  and  industrial  depression — 
the  periodical  depression. 

The  Chaikman.  You  economized  then 

Mr.  Strasskr.  They  could  not  smoke  cigars:  they  smoked  tobacco 
or  something  cheaper.  We  had  these  depressions  continuously  since 
1>^17.  The  next  depression  is  bound  to  come;  and  I  hold  that  during 
the  next  depression  the  imports  of  the  cigars  from  the  Philippines, 
Poito  Kico,  etc.,  will  be  felt  far  more  severely  than  they  are  felt  now 
when  trade  is  at  its  hi^h  level  or  at  its  zenith,  and  no  legislation 
should  be  enacted  that  is  only  good  for  good  times  and  which  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  hard  times.  I  hold  that  this  proposed  legislation 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  industrial  depression  and  hard  times,  and 
that,  hence,  we  should  not  pass  any  legislation  that  is  only  gcixi  during 
the  sunshiney  days,  and  that  it  is  based  upon  shortsightedness  for  the 
future.  It  should  be  enacted  with  regard  to  both  kinds— during 
periods  of  revival  and  periods  of  depression. 

Now,  the  organization  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  has  a 
sinking  fund  for  this  purpose,  which  on  the  1st  of  January,  1905, 
amounted  to  $589,234.20.  We  are  paying  to  our  members  $3  per 
week  for  out-of-work  benefits:  we  are  pa3'ing  $5  sick  benefits;  we  are 
paying  a  death  benefit  of  $50  up  to  $550,  according  to  membership. 
>V'e  paid  out  for  the  death  benefit  alone  since  1881  §1,351,707.17,  and 
we  paid  out  for  sick  benefits  $2,035,348.63.  So  you  see  that  most  of 
our  funds  are  devoted  to  benevolent  purposes,  and  it  relieves  the  State 
from  making  donations  or  appropriations,  as  has  })een  reported  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  There  was  some  public  institution  which 
investigated  the  matter  and  made  a  report.  The  report,  published 
quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  showed  tnat  the  cigar  makers  were  the 
only  ones  who  did  not  appR'  for  relief  to  public  institutions,  because 
the  organization  took  care  of  them  in  hard  times. 

Now,  I  hold  that  we  have  large  interests  at  stake.  This  organization 
i»  composed  of  8,000  small  manufac*turers,  who  employ  no  hands,  and 
3l^,0(X)  other  memliers.  Those  H,0(K)  small  manufacturers  are  already 
to-day  in  a  very  precarious  condition  and  unable  to  compete.  They 
have  been  forced  into  it.  Their  capital  is  from  ^50  to  S50o.  The  city 
of  Chicago  alone  has  over  300  of  those.  We  call  them  "' })uckeyes.''' 
Thev  are  invariablv  men  of  families,  who,  either  due  to  advaueedve^v^ 
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or  some  other  cause,  can  not  find  work  in  the  shops,  and  are  compelled 
to  shift  for  themselves.  They  are  contributing  members  of  our  asso- 
ciation, and  I  hold  that  the  Porto  Rican  bill  is  already  atfe<*ting"  them  to 
a  large  extent  to-day,  and  will  necessarily  drive  them  out  of  business 
during  the  next  period  of  depression. 

That  is  about  all  I  care  to  say.  Here  is  a  statement  bv  Mr.  Edward 
Rosenberg,  an  officer  of  the  Sailor's  Union  and  special  agent  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Lalwr.  In  a  communication  dated  Manila^ 
August  1,  1903,  he  says: 

Considering  the  very  .small  wages  paid  the  Filipino  workers,  the  poor  and  scanty 
food  they  necessarily  live  on,  they  are,  next  to  the  Chinese,  the  cheapest  and  best 
workers  of  the  Orient.  They  live  in  light  shacks,  built  of  bamboo,  and  covered  with 
leaves;  cost  of  building  from  $30  to  $70.  The  numb(?r  of  Chinese  living  on  the  island 
he  estimates  between  100,000  and  150,000. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  know  how  a  man  living  in  a  northern  climate, 
who  needs  from  7  to  8  tons  of  coal  per  year  and  needs  warm  clothing 
and  has  a  house  for  which  he  has  to  pay  a  large  rent— as  all  pay  in  the 
large  cities — how  he  is  going  to  compete  on  a  free-trade  basis  with 
people  living  under  such  conditions.  It  is  an  absolute  impossibility, 
and  I  believe  thnt  if  any  legislation  for  the  Philippines  is  necessary  it 
would  be  best  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  by  an  act  of  Congress  to 
restore  their  farms,  which  were  destroyed  during  the  insurrection,  and 
to  give  them  seed  and  to  give  them  carabaos,  and  everything  else — 
restore  the  farming  conditions  as  they  prevailed  ten  years  ago.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  far  greater  wisdom  than  trying  to  pass  a  law 
which  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  wage-workers  of  America. 

Now  I  am  through,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned.  I  have  had  no  time 
to  prepare  a  statement  on  this  subject  except  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  tmin.  I  have  here,  however,  a  written  statement  which 
was  sent  me  by  my  successor  in  office,  Mr.  G.  W.  Perkins,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America.  Snail  I 
read  it^ 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  may  hand  it  to  the  stenogmpher,  and  it 
will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

The  paper  is  as  follows: 

CniCAdo,  January  ^,  1906. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  (Jentlemen:  Inbehalf  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 
of  America,  an  organization  comf)ose<l  of  workers  earning  a  living  at  cigar  making, 
we  resi)ectfully  yet  earnestly  protest  against  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  No.  3,  known  as 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill. 

We  are  not  manufacturers,  just  workers,  and  in  this  instance  simply  seeking  to 
protect  the  best  interests  of  our  only  means  of  sustaining  a  livelihood. 

In  drawing  conclusions,  1  deem  it  not  out  of  place  to  say  that  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  industry  has  grown  to  its  present  splendid  proportions  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  protective  tariff.  As  proof  of  this  statement  let  me  quote  from  the 
Government  census,  which  says:  "By  1856,  600  persons  were  employed  in  making 
cigars  at  various  points  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  Middletown,  Conn.  In  1860  the 
the  Connecticut  Vallev  had  45  factories  with  a  capital  approximating  $400,000,  731 
wage-earners,  $274,911  for  wages,  $:>81,000  for  cost  of  material,  and  $1,000,000  for 
value  of  product." 

This  was  just  prior  to  the  application  of  the  protective  tariff  in  our  industry,  which 
is  about  $3,000,000  less  than  the  value  of  the  cigar  product  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
if  figures  submitted  by  a  distinguished  Congresi^man,  who  has  visited  the  islands 
and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  passing  of  this  bill,  are  correct. 

Prior  to  this  time  Germany  supplied  nearly  all  of  the  cigars  consumed  in  thia 
country.  These  cigars  could  be  purchaseil  here  at  from  $3  to  $8  per  thonsand. 
Ci^r  niakers  in  this  country  then  received  from  $2  to  $5  per  thousand  for  making 
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hand-made  dgars.     A  union  cigar  maker  now  receives  from  $7  to  |20,  generally,  and 
from  that  up,  per  thousand. 

In  18d3,  the  year  protective  tariff  went  into  effect  in  our  trade,  we  pro<iuced,  all  told, 
199,288,284  ci^rs,  while  for  the  fiscal  year  endine  June  30,  1904,  we  produced 
7,404,316,770  cigars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cigarettes,  which  amounted  to  3,235,103,868. 
We  make  in  one  week  now  nearly  as  many  cigars  as  we  produced  in  a  whole  year 
prior  to  1863.  The  increase  in  the  output  of  cigars  since  1863  is  about  7,205,000,000 
per  year. 

The  Government  census  report  for  1900  gives  the  value  of  the  total  output  of  cigars 
at  $160,223,152.  This  shows  an  increase  of  $159,223,152  over  the  value  of  the  output 
in  the  Connecticut  Vallev  in  1860,  which  at  that  time  was  the  chief  producing  center 
for  cigars  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  cigar  industry  at  cigar  making  in  1863,  I 
estimate,  was  less  than  3,000,  while  Government  statistics  for  1900  show  that  125,000 
people  (fully  80,000  of  whom  are  skilled  workers)  are  now  employed  in  the  cigar 
trade  in  this  country. 

A  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  shows  that  there  are  employed,  all  told,  in 
the  cigar  industry  of  the  Philippine  Islands  about  20,000  people,  at  an  average  of 
$10.21  per  month.  The  rate  of  wages  of  cigar  makers,  as  near  as  I  can  learn  from 
reliable  information,  is  about  37^  cents  per  day  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  while  the 
Government  census  for  1900  shows  that  the  average  wage  of  the  workers  in  this 
country  is  about  $400  per  year,  or  about  $1.36  per  day. 

The  value  of  the  output,  according  to  Government  statistics  for  1900,  is  $160, 223, 152. 
The  capital  invested  was  $67,706,439,  as  follows,  in  lands,  buildings,  machinery, 
tools  implements,  cash,  and  sundries.  The  salaries  paid  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  was 
$4,712,786;  salary  paid  to  wage-earners  was  $40,925,596;  miscellaneous  expenses, 
$31,436,701;  cost  of  materials  used,  $57,946,020.  This  shows  the  astounding  but 
gratifnng  increase  in  the  capital  invested,  $67,306,439;  increase  in  the  amount  paid 
to  wage-earners,  $40,650,685;  increase  in  the  material  used,  $57,565,020. 

We  eamestlv  protest  against  legislation  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  send  us 
back  to  the  old  conditions,  and  assert  that  you  can  not  afford  to  adopt  laws  having 
a  tendency  to  do  so,  and  serve  the  best  interest  of  our  country  and  citizens,  socially, 
commercially,  and  industrially. 

We  hold  the  Philippine  Islands  are  favorably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco 
and  making  of  cigars,  which  with  a  little  care  will  successfully  compete  with  that 
grown  and  made  in  any  other  country,  an  advantage  we  do  not  ppssess  at  present. 

One  of  the  distinguished  Congressmen  who  recently  visited  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  substance  says  that  under  Spanish  rule  the  islands  grew  a  good  quality  of  tobacco; 
and  if  that  is  true  we  see  no  reason  why  they  can  not  do  so  again.  In  which  con- 
cliwion  I  judge  from  the  remarks  of  the  Congressman  that  he  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
1  judge  from  extracts  of  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  of  the 
Inlands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1905  that  if  the  tobacco  growers  in  the  islands  are  in 
a  poverty-stricken  condition  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  sharp,  tricky  practices  of  the 
itinerant  Chinese  merchants  who,  a(!Cording  to  his  evidence,  prai-tice  usury  in  its 
vilest  and  most  oppressive  sense. 

While  we  do  not  for  one  moment  presume  to  offer  suggestions  concerning  the  gov- 
ernment anrl  policy  to  be  pursued  in  these  islands,  still  we  can  not  refrain  from  say- 
injr  that  if  steps  were  taken  to  rescue  these  unfortunates  from  the  hands  of  those  who, 
according  to  high  government  officials,  are  exploiting  them  to  the  last  dollar  and  the 
last  ounce  of  phvsical  effort,  we  would  at  least  b<^  doing  ^Jo^lething  for  these  alleged 
unfortunates  an<i  so-called  helpless  dependents  of  ours. 

It  has  been  represented  to  me  upon  gooil  authority  that  cigars  can  be  l)ought  in 
Manila  for  1  cent  apiece  and  for  $5  to  $10  per  thousand.  A  cigar  produced  here  sells 
for  5  cents,  10  cents,  and  15  cents  apiece,  while  from  $20  to  $60  per  thousand,  gener- 
ally speaking,  and  from  that  up  for  especially  fine  cigars. 

It  has  been  figured  out  and  the  claim  made  that  under  the  proposed  reduction 
cigars  from  the  Philippine  Islands  can  be  landed  at  San  Francisco  for  $17.62  per 
thousand. 

All  authorities  with  whom  I  am  familiar  agree  that  the  Filipinos  are  apt  learners 
and  deft  at  hand  work  and  that  they  prefer  factory  to  field  work.  Hence  in  a  very 
short  time  double  the  number  now  employed  in  the  trade  could  be  pressed  into  the 
business  of  cigar-making. 

Permit  this  oriental  cheap  labor  to  gain  a  market  in  this  country,  and  we  fear  the 
^uit  would  be  ruinous  to  the  great  industry  we  represent. 

.  The  cigar  industry  ranks  about  twelfth  in  commercial  and  industrial  importance 
in  this  country  of  great  industries. 
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We  question  the  economic,  political,  or  moral  wisdom  of  striking  a  crushing  hlow 
at  this  important  industry  through  the  proposed  hill.  We  aim  to  show  tliat  we  can 
not  compete  with  the  islands  and  maintain  the  present  standard  of  life. 

Some  nave  flippantly  said  cigars  and  tobacco  are  a  luxury  and  hold  that  governing 
powers  have  the  right  to  tax  it  to  suit  the  needs,  fancy,  or  whim  of  Congress.  Cigars 
and  tobacco  have  grown  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  lives  of  a  great  many 
worthy  citizens  of  our  common  country.  If  it  is  a  luxury,  then  a  suit  of  clotbee 
which  means  anythinjj:  niore  than  a  bare  coveming  and  made  of  the  coarsest  mate- 
rial is  also  a  luxury;  and  whether  cigars  are  a  luxury  or  not,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  the  people  employed  in  our  industry  are  just  as  well  and  just  as  much  entitled 
to  consideration  as  numan  beings  and  loyal  citizens,  as  those  employed  in  any  other 
walk  of  life. 

The  wages  received  by  the  [)eople  employed  in  our  industry  go  into  the  legitimate 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce  and  contribute  toward  this  country's  commercial 
and  industrial  greatness. 

We  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  high  wa^es  and  short  hours  make  bet- 
ter conditions  for  all  concerne<i.  In  countries  wliere  wages  are  high  and  the  houn 
of  labor  shorter,  art,  science,  education,  literature,  general  conditions,  and  civiliza- 
tion have  reached  the  highest  ebb,  and  we  further  assert  that  in  countries  where 
wa^es  are  less  and  the  hours  of  labor  longer  these  conditions  are  just  the  reverse. 
Chma  and  kindred  countries,  contra^sted  with  conditions  prevailing  here,  verify  this 
statement. 

As  an  economic  fact,  we  assert  that  the  more  the  ma.sses  receive  in  wases  the  more 
they  are  enabled  to  consume,  and  that  it  is  the  consuming  capacity  of  the  masses 
that  makes  countries  great  and  life  worth  living. 

We  assert  that  the  organized  working  masses,  the  middle  classes,  merchants 
employers,  and  capitalists  are  better  off,  enjoy  greater  prosperity  and  greater  wealth 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  This  country,  despite  fair  wa^  and  reasonable 
hours  enjoyed  by  the  organized  workers,  has  steadilv  advanced  in  the  value  of  its 
exports  until  we  have  surpassed  all  other  countries  and  have  become  the  leader  of 
the  world  in  the  value  of  exports.  The  value  of  our  exports  for  1905  was  a  little  over 
$2,000,000,000,  while  in  187o  it  amounted  to  $497,263,737,  which  shows  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  exports  since  1H75  of  $1,502,736,263. 

W^e  are  of  the  opinion  if  the  Filipino,  owing  to  natural  conditions  and  surround- 
ings which  make  it  possible  for  him  to  live  almost  without  work,  is  given  just  and 
humane  laws  and  j)rotection  against  the  exploiters,  he  would  rapidly  become  self- 
supporting,  self-sustaining,  and  satisfied. 

I  nave  information  which  I  consider  reliable  which  indicates  that  there  are  48  cigar 
factories  owned  and  controlle<l  by  Chinese  in  the  islands,  which,  with  the  number  of 
Chinamen  now  on  the  islands,  could  monopolize  the  cigar  trade,  as  they  did  prior  to 
the  exclusion  act  in  8an  Francisco. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  act  in  1882  the  cipir  factories  of  San 
Francisco  employed  only  40  American  citizens  and  over  6,500  Chinamen. 

None  of  the  conditions,  such  as  child-labor  and  sanitary  laws,  such  as  apply  in 
most  of  tlie  cigar-prcKlucing  States,  are  applicable  in  the  Philippine  Islands.         '  . 

Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  a  personal  friend,  now  residing  in  Manila. 
In  speaking  of  the  public  hearings,  during  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  Taft  party  last 
summer,  he  says:  "There  was  not  one  voice  raised  at  all  of  these  public  meetings 
offering  any  suggestion  to  the  people  to  try  to  produce  rice  enough  to  feed  themselves. 
This  is  a  rice-raising  country,  also  a  rice-eating  country."  Continuing  in  his  letter, 
he  says:  "  In  1898  there  was  an  insurrection  on  these  islands.  As  a  war  measure,  all 
the  stock  was  shot  and  the  rice  hume<l;  in  fact,  everything  was  destroyed  that  would  be 
of  any  service  to  the  country,  which  left  the  i^eople  in  very  destitute  circumstances." 

In  speaking  of  the  toljH' CO  interest  at  these  hearings  he  said:  ^'Several  speakers 
spoke  on  the  production  ami  whv  they  should  have  free  trade.  They  were  all  for- 
eigners and  not  one  producer.  TKey  failed,  or  would  not  answer  the  questions  put 
to  them  concerning  the  cost  of  pro<liiction  per  pound."  Further  on  he  says:  ''Manila 
alone  has  31  cigar  and  cigarette  factories  and  about  48  others  run  by  Chinese,  which, 
if  thev  get  free  trade,  will  also  become  exporters,  and  about  the  second  year  they  will 
l>e  al>le  to  export  to  the  I'nitcd  States  enormous  quantities  of  cigars."  He  also  says 
the  wages  paid  on  tobacco  plantations  is  about  9  cents  in  our  money  per  day  and  fooil, 
and  that  the  large  tobacco  interests  are  held  by  foreign  <x>nipanies. 

At  the  hearing  l)efore  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January  27,  Secretar\' 

Taft,  in  the  testimony  subniitte<l,  in  speaking  of  the  fears  of  the  cigar  makers,  when 

a  similar  bill  was  under  consideration,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation,  said: 

'* There  may  l)e  some  justification  for  the  apprehension  of  the  cigar  makers  that  this 

measure  would  injure  them.     I  admit  that  a  Perfection-shaped  cigar,  for  which  the 
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cigar  makers  in  this  country  receive  $34  per  thousand  for  making,  is  made  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  $6  per  thousand." 

According  to  Secretary  Taft,  this  shows  a  difference  of  |28  per  thousand  in  the  price 
of  making  them.  He  also  said  the  same  cigar  was  sold  for  |100  per  thousand  here, 
while  a  like  cigar  from  the  Philippine  Islands  can  be  laid  down  here  at  a  price  of 
$4o  per  thousand. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  we  can  not  help  at  least  believing  that  the  alleged  favorable 
legislation  to  the  islands  is,  unfortunately,  at  the  frightful  expense  of  home  labor 
and  one  of  our  gr^test  industries. 

We  protest  against  being  pitted  against  oriental  cheap  labor  in  our  struggle  for 
existence.  We  hold  that  no  amount  of  legislation  upon  the  part  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  can  ever  lift  these  people  up  to  our  standard,  and  that  the  act  pro- 
posed and  against  which  we  respectfully  protest  will  have  a  tendency  to  draw  us 
down  nearer  their  level. 

For  the  reasons  advanced,  we  hold  that  no  moral,  economic,  industrial,  or  well- 
grounded  commercial  reason  exists  upon  which  to  justify  free  trade  in  cigars  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  with  their  oriental  customs,  habits,  and  low  wages. 

There  is  positively  no  question  as  to  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  organized  cigar  makers  of  Boston  receive  in  wages  from  $3  to  $5  per  day, 
as  against  37^  centa  paid  in  the  islands.  This  is  the  average.  Perhaps  some  in  the 
islands  may  receive  a  dollar  a  dav,  but  they  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The 
or^ranized  cigar  makers  all  over  tne  country  receive  in  wages  from  $10  to  $25  per  week. 

We  submit  that  legislation  that  pretends  to  build  up  the  cigar  industrv  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  at  the  expense  of  liKe  industry  and  citizens  employed  therein  in  our 
own  country  proper  is  neither  wise  nor  just  legislation,  and  in  selfnlefense  we  vigor- 
ously, yet  respectfully,  protest  against  its  enactment. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  47,000  organized  cigar  makers  in  particular 
and  the  entire  craft  in  general. 

G.  W.  Perkins, 
President  Cigar  Makers^  International  Union  of  America. 

Mr.  Strassek.  I  am  now  ready  to  answer  any  que.stions  that  you 
may  desire  to  ask  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  your  idea  about  the  prob- 
ability of  American  people  liking  Philippine  cigars.  It  has  been  said 
that  they  were  not  of  a  kind  or  quality  that  we  would  smoke  in  this 
country,  even  if  they  did  come  in. 

Mr.  Strasser.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  educating  the  taste.  For 
instance.  I  would  not  like  to  smoke  a  cigar  without  some  Habana 
tobacco  in  it.  I  would  rather  smoke  nothing.  Other  people  like  a 
cigar  made  partly  of  Porto  Rican  and  partU'  of  domestic  tobacco.  It 
is  purelv  a  matter  of  habit. 

1  believe  that  the  people  will  try  to  smoke  those  cigars  and  will 
become  ased  to  them,  and  the\'  will  tind  a  market  just  the  same  as  the 
Porto  Rican  cigars.  Thev  are  having  an  increased  market  every  day. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  l^orto  Rican  tobacco  is  bitter  and  is  no  good, 
but  you  can  see  them  in  the  windows.  They  are  mostly  the  Bravers 
and  are  bundled  in  small  bundles  in  long  boxes — four  bundles  of  25 
each — and  sell  for  two  for  a  nickel.  Then  there  are  others  of  a  higher 
grade  that  compete  with  the  10-cent  cigars  that  come  from  Porto  Kico. 
But  it  will  prevent,  under  this  bill  as  proposed,  t  e  Philippine  people 
from  importing  tobacco  from  Habana.  I  nmy  sav  that  I  claim  to  be  a 
cigar  manufacturer,  having  been  in  the  })usiness  sfnce  1887,  and  I  claim 
to  be  thoroughly  posted  on  all  matters  relating  to  cigars,  l)oth  from 
the  wage-earner's  standpoint  as  well  as  the  leaf  dealer's  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  Porto  Rican  tobacco  similar  in  quality  to 
the  Cuban  tobacco  t 

Mr.  Strasser.  No,  it  is  not;  they  can  not  raise  that  Vuelta  to- 
bacco  

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  reterring  to  that  line  Vuelta  tobacco,  V^ul 
it  will  equaJ  some  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  Habana  tolmcco,  wV\V  \l  uoV\ 
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Mr.  Strasser.  It  is  a  similar  kind  of  tobacco.  It  is  a  tropical 
tobacco.  What  prevents  those  people  in  the  Philippines  from  getting 
the-  best  Habana  seed  and  raising  the  very  best  tobacco?  Nothing. 
The  climate  is  similar,  and  all  they  need  is  more  modern  fertilizer,  and 
thev  will  get  it. 

iPhe  Chairman.  The  Philippine  tobacco  is  a  very  different  kind  of 
tobacco,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Strasser.  The  last  time  I  saw  any  Philippine  tobacco  was  in 
1870,  in  New  York  City;  I  have  not  seen  any  smce  that  time.  One 
manufacturer  in  New  York  was  making  Manila  cigars.  I  know  that 
in  tropical  climates — such,  for  instance,  as  Brazil,  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Mexico,  and  all  those  tropical  climates — they  really  raised  tobaccos 
for  the  world. 

I  most  particularly  object,  as  I  have  said,  to  this  free-trade  clause, 
which  puts  us  at  the  mercy  of  people  with  whom  we  are  unable  to 
compete,  and  I  challenge  anybody  to  contradict  it.  There  is  a  lower 
standard  of  living  and  there  is  not  the  education,  and  they  never  will 
have  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  such  a  climate  as  that.  They  do 
not  need  any  winter  clothes,  they  do  not  need  coal,  and  not  much  meat, 
and  no  rents,  etc.  I  l)elieve  it  is  a  sort  of  mistaken  philanthropy,  and 
1  also  believe  that  charity  l)egins  at  home.  I  would  look  out  hrst  for 
the  home  people,  rather  than  go  ten  thousand  miles  away  and  try  to 
legislate  for  people  that  we  do  not  know  anything  about. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  L.  McFAELAIir,  BEFEESENTING  THE  FIEM  OF 
TAUSSIG  &  CO.,  HAVING  INTEEESTS  IN  FLOEIDA  AND  TEXAS. 

Mr.  McFarlaix.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  represent  tobacco  interests  in 
the  State  of  Florida. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  shade-grown  tobacco? 

Mr.  McFarlaix.  Yes,  sir. 

My  name  is  J.  L.  McFarlain.  I  am  a  native  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  have  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  for  fifteen  years 
in  that  State.  1  represent  the  firm  of  Taussig  &  Co. ,  a  corporation 
operating  under  the  laws  of  Illinois.  The  pnncipal  stockholders  of 
said  company  are  Messrs.  Adolph  Kraus,  William  Taussig,  A.  Nathan, 
and  a  Mr.  Drake,  of  the  firm  of  Harris,  Gates  &  Co.,  and  m^'self. 
Our  business  is  the  growing,  buying,  and  selling  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco. 
We  are  are  growing  tobacco  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, and  Texas.  Our  principal  investment  is  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
In  the  States  of  Texas  and  Alabama  we  are  cooperating  with  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  trying  to  introduce  tne  methods  under 
which  to})acco  is  grown  in  Florida  and  Georgia,  and  which  are  now 
past  the  experimental  stage.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing 
noble  work  in  helping  the  farmers  in  these  different  States  and  shoula 
have  the  hearty  support  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  way  of 
making  liberal  appropriations  for  carrying  on  their  work.  It  is  doing 
good  in  improving  the  manner  of  cultivation  and  fertilization,  thereby 
getting  larger  incomes  from  an  acre. 

I  wish  to  give  you  a  history  of  the  tobacco  industry  that  is  now 

established  in  Florida  and  the  way  it  was  introduced  ana  also  a  history 

of  the  tobacco  that  is  grown  upon  the  island  of  Sumatra.     I  do  this 

/or  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  idea  conveyed  by  some  of  the  commit- 

ter  of  the  House  that  a  tobacco  can  not  be  grown  on  the  islands  of  the 
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Philippines  that  will  compete  or  come  in  competition  with  a  tobacco 
grown  in  America. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Florida  was  started  in  the  year  1888, 
or,  I  might  say,  it  was  renewed  at  that  time,  for  it  was  j^rown  in  the 
sixties.  Up  until  the  year  1895  it  was  grown  on  the  land  in  what  we 
term  *^in  the  sun."'  Up  until  that  date  the  tobacco  was  bought  and 
.sold  frequently  at  a  loss  to  the  dealer  on  account  of  its  poor  qualities, 
and  in  the  year  1895  it  was  pronounced  a  failure  by  the  manufacturers 
owing  to  its  bad  qualities  in  texture  and  burn,  and  a  great  many  large 
tirms  which  had  spent  thousands  of  dollars,  as  well  as  the  individual 
farmer,  were  willing  to  sell  their  investment  at  a  loss. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  one  of  the  large  tirms  of  New  York  doing 
business  in  Florida  noticed  the  tine  quality  of  tobacco  that  was  grown 
upon  the  island  of  Cuba  under  the  banana  tree,  and  he  conceived  the 
iaea  of  producing  a  tobacco  under  an  artiticial  shade,  which  is  made 
by  weaving  slats  on  wire,  supported  by  posts  and  lumber  9  to  10 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  said  slats  or  laths  affording  half  shade  and 
half  light.  The  sun  passing  over  these  slats  affords  a  change  of  light 
and  shade  every  second,  and  also  operates  to  conserve  the  moisture  in 
the  land,  and  thereby  produce  a  larger  growth. 

The  next  few  years  canvas  or  cheese  cloth  was  substituted  for  these 
slats  and  erected,  over  the  land  in  a  similar  manner,  thereby  causing  a 
subdued  light.  The  first  few  crops  grown  under  this  artiticial  shade 
was  of  a  very  thin  and  tine  texture,  but  the  burn  of  the  tobacco  was 
so  poor  that  it  was  condemned  by  the  manufacturer  as  unfit  for  use. 

Having  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  erecting  these  shades,  and 
being  in  danger  of  losing  the  investment,  the  chemist  was  brought 
into  the  question  and  suggested  that  irrigation  was  needed  to  over- 
come these  defects  as  the  rainfall  was  too  small  in  that  country.  Also, 
after  analyzing  the  soil,  finding  out  the  chemical  ingredients,  they 
were  found  to  oe  deficient  in  certain  ingredients.  After  adding  these 
ingredients  and  adding  by  irrigation  the  deficiency  of  rainfall,  we  have 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  produced  a  tobacco  that  has  no  eoual 
in  the  world.  There  has  been  thousands  of  dollars  spent  by  individual 
efforts,  and  the  same  or  a  greater  amount  through  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  this  Government  in  trying  to  solve  the  question  of 
growing  a  fine  tobacco  in  Florida  and  Georgia,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and,  as  stated  above,  we  are 
now  growing  the  finest  tobacco  in  the  world,  and  if  unmolested  by 
tariff  revision  and  enjoy  the  same  protection  that  we  are  affoixled  now 
under  the  Dingley  bill,  we  will  in  hve  years  supply  the  American  mar- 
ket with  everv  ounce  of  wrapper  that  it  now  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  tbe  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  which  amounts  now  to 
37,0<X)  bales  per  year,  and  is  valued  at  more  than  $5,000,00(X 

The  Chairman.  This  is  Sumatra  tobacco  that  you  are  talking  about 
now— it  is  the  Dutch  cultivation? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  It  is  the  Dutch  companv;  and  I  propose  to  make 
the  conoparison  between  the  Philippines  and.  the  Dutch  (company. 
The  Chairman.  We  have  no  Dutch  company  in  the  Philippines. 
Mr.  McFarlain.  We  will  have. 
The  Chairman.  How  can  we  have? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  What  is  to  hinder  the  Dutch  people  from  coming 
over  and  raising  tobacco  in  the  Philippines  ? 
The  Chairman.  Why  should  tbey  leave  their  own  islands  i 
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Mr.  McFarlain.  Because  they  have  a  less  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  Dutch  company  will  come  into  the 
Philippines,  do  you? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it.  I  am 
willing  to  wager  a  ffood  sum  of  money  fliat  they  will  come  over  there 
just  as  soon  as  this  bill  passes,  if  it  does  pass. 

The  home  production  of  this  amount  of  tobacco  will  benefit  every 
avenue  of  trade.  Every  State  in  the  United  States  that  is  now  grow- 
ing tobacco  successfully  has  been  through  somewhat  the  experience 
as  narrated  above.  Hut  by  experimenting  and  finding  out  the  wants 
of  the  plant,  through  the  aid  of  chemistry,  which  in  the  last  thirty 
years  has  proven  of  great  advantage  to  the  farming  industry  of  this 
and  other  countries,  they  are  now  producing  an  article  that  has  its 
value  according  to  the  different  wants  of  the  manufacturer. 

Another  example  of  the  success  to  be  obtained  through  science  and 
intelligent  cultivation  and  fertilization  is  found  in  the  history  of 
Sumatra  tobacco.  The  first  lots  of  tobacco  imported  into  this  country 
from  these  islands  were  condemned  by  the  manufacturer  asl)eing  unfit 
for  use,  being  of  a  bitter  taste  and  containing  too  much  gum.  But 
to-day  upon  the  island  of  Sumatra  the  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  culture 
has  been  reduced  to  an  absolute  science,  which  statistics  will  warrant. 
For  in  the  year  1864  these  islands  produced  but  60  bales  of  tobacco, 
valued  at  $1,600,  and  in  the  year  1895  there  was  grown  204,347  bales, 
valued  at  more  than  ^11,330,000,  and  in  the  year  1893  one  large  Dutch 
companv  paid  a  dividend  of  100  per  cent  upon  its  stock. 

The  Deli-Maatschaipy  Company  was  instrumental  in  organizing  a 
combination  to  import  coolie  labor,  and  paid  for  same  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price,  and  this  labor  in  a  certain  extent  is  worked  upon  a  basis  of 
practical  slavery.  The  wages  of  this  class  of  labor  is  paid  men  at  the 
rate  of  $6  per  month  and  women  half  as  much.  If  you  will  notice 
carefully  the  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome  in  the  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  in  the  States  of  Florida  and  Georgia  in  regard  to  produc- 
ing a  tobacco  that  will  supply  the  needs  of  the  manufacturer,  you  will 
see  that  I  am  trying  to  refute  the  idea  of  those  who  have  testified  before 
the  House  committee  that  a  tobacco  of  fine  miality  can  not  be  produced 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  the  reduction  or  revision  of  the 
Philippine  tariff  will  not  affect  the  growers  of  tobacco  in  America. 

The  facts  given  above  will  bear  investigation,  and  if  true,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  can  not  be  made  to 
produce  a  tobacco  that  will  come  into  competition  not  onW  with 
Sumatra,  but  the  fine  grades  of  tobacco  in  the  united  States,  raised  in 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Connecticut.  I  was  led  to  believe,  when  I  ap- 
peared before  the  House  committee,  that  the  islands  of  the  Philippines 
were  poor  and  the  people  were  indolent,  and  it  would  be  years  Before 
anv  benefits  would  be  derived  by  the  inhabitants  from  this  reduction. 
W^ile  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  these  islands,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Philippine  exhibit  at  the  St.  I^uis  Fair, 
and  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  American  soldiers  who  have  trav- 
eled over  a  large  portion  of  these  islands,  and  I  daresay  can  give  more 
information  as  to  the  agricultunil  possibilities  than  those  who  made  a 
trip  of  investigation  to  see  what  could  be  done  upon  the  islands;  and 
judging  from  the  exhibits  of  soil  and  woods  that  were  displaved  at  the 
St,  Louis  Fair,  I  should  judge  that  the  lands  were  fertile,  anS  1  under- 
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stand  that  there  are  magniticent  forests  of  rosewood  and  mahogany. 
Such  lands  that  grow  these  trees  must  be  fertile. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  want  to  correct  that  statement.  That  statement 
has  been  made  by  three  or  four  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  us.  1 
myself  was  one  of  that  party.  I  share  your  views,  and  why  do  you 
constantly  say  that  the  whole  party  came  back  with  erroneous 
impressions? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  1  did  not  say  that;  I  simply  say  I  do  not  know 
what  they  went  for. 

Senator  Dubois.  All  of  you  seem  to  be  trying  to  give  out  the  impres- 
sion that  the  entire  party  changed  their  views  as  to  conditions  over 
there  through  this  trip.     That  is  not  true  at  all. 

Mr.  McFarlain.  I  did  not  make  that  assertion,  as  you  will  under- 
i«tand  if  you  will  kindly  listen  to  my  remarks. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  seems  to  be  a  summing  up  that  the  Administra- 
tion policy  lost  ground  through  that  trip. 

Mr.  McFarlain.  I  know  from  the  latitude  of  these  islands  and  their 
climatic  conditions  they  are  good  for  the  production  of  tobacco.  1  feel 
confident  that  with  intelligent  cultivation,  fertilization,  and  the  use  of 
the  modes  and  manners  used  in  Georgia  and  Florida  of  mising  tobacco 
artificially,  that  the  Philippines  in  a  few  years  will  produce  a  tobacco 
that  will  resemble  the  Sumatra  so  closely  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
tell  them  apart. 

Right  here  1  wish  to  state  that  a  stalk  of  tobacco  will  grow  anywhere 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  it  only  needs  climatic  conditions, 
warmth,  and  rain,  with  the  aid  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  to  produce 
a  leaf  that  will  reach  ready  saJe  with  the  manufacturers.  I  am  speak- 
ing more  particularly  of  the  wrapper  portion  of  the  cigar,  'which 
amounts  to  about  one-eighth  of  its  weight,  and  is  used  more  particu- 
larly to  please  the  eye.  1  have  no  hesitancy  in  sajnng  that  with  Ameri- 
can intelligence  in  the  way  of  fertilizing  and  cultivating,  that  a  tobacco 
can  be  grown  upon  the  islands  of  the  Philippines  equally  as  good  as 
can  be  grown  in  any  of  the  States  of  America. 

Admitting  that  this  can  be  done,  and  I  am  willing  to  sign  a  bond  for 
a  good  large  amount  that  it  can  be  done,  what  will  be  the  consequence 
and  how  will  it  affect  the  industry  in  our  home  country  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  you  can  produce  a  grade 
of  tobacco  that  resembles  Sumatra,  the  Dut<*h  growers  on  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  seeing  the  advantage  in  the  tariff  rate,  will  immediately 
go  over  to  the  Philippines  and  begin  their  experiments  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  for  they  will  readily  see  that  mstead  of  having  to  pay 
a  duty  of  $1.85,  they  will  have  only  4^i  cents  to  pay.  After  they  have 
produced  a  tobacco  that  so  closely  resembles  that  grown  upon  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  they  will  import  into  the  islands  ot  the  Philippines 
that  grown  by  themselves  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  paying  therefor 
a  duty  of  23  cents,  and  will  thereby  be  able  to  ship  into  the  United 
States  what  they  raised  on  the  Philippines  and  what  they  raise  upon 
the  islands  of  Sumatra  at  46  cents  plus  '2Z  cents  duty,  and  in  all  possi- 
bility the  23  cents  dut}'  would  be  done  away  with  by  smuggling;  for 
from  the  vast  sea  coast  and  the  many  islands  to  watch,  it  would  take 
the  entire  American  Navy  as  a  whole  to  prevent  snmggling. 

S^5ondly,  where  we  raise  tobacco  in  tnis  country,  the  labor  that  it 
takes  to  cultivate  and  save  the  crop  is  paid  from  ^i  to  ^2  a  day,  v*\\\\^ 
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in  the  Philippinejs  the  labor  that  it  takes  to  perform  a  similar  duty 
would  be  paid  from  17  to  20  cents  per  day. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  do  you  pay  in  Florida? 

Mr.  McFarl'ain.  From  $1  to  $1.50.' 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  that  for  white  labor? 

Mr.  MgFarijiin.  No,  sir;  colored  lal)or.  I  have  over  300  ne^ro 
women  there,  and  there  is  not  one  who  makes  less  than  $1,  and  any- 
where ffom  $1  to  $1.75  a  da}'. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  who  was  in  the  room  here  on  Saturday,  told 
me  they  only  paid  from  25  to  50  cents  a  day  to  the  negroes  over  there. 

Mr.  McFaklaix.  1  will  take  a  contract  for  200  colored  women  at 
from  75  cents  to  Si  a  day  and  take  them  to  my  plantation.  The  labor 
is  so  scarce  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it,  and  we  would  double 
our  contract  if  we  could  get  the  labor. 

Confronted  with  these  facts,  1  should  think  that  every  Anierican 
farmer,  laborer,  or  capitalist  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
would  raise  his  voice  in  protest  to  this  reduction. 

These  Filipinos  are  either  American  citizens,  and  should  be  recog- 
nized as  sucn,  or  the}^  are  foreigners  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
Admit  them  to  citizenship  by  accepting  these  islands,  giving  them  the 
Constitution,  and  I  will  at  once,  as  well  as  my  company,  wiuidraw  our 
objections  to  this  revision  of  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  can  vou  not  bring  them  here  now? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  ^\'ould  tliey  be  admitted  under  the  contract  labor 
laws? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  can  bring  them.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  their  coming  here  any  more  than  from  any  other  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  would  3^ou  do  to  get  them  to  come? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  Well,  just  on  the  basis— I  would  give  them  higher 
wages. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  I  remember  rightly.  Governor  Wright  said 
it  was  impossible  to  get  them  to  move  from  one  island  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  \'ou  can  not  get  them  to  immigrate  or  move. 

Mr.  McFarlain.  But  there  are  a  great  many  coolies  on  that  island 
now  who  are  now  used  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  they  are  made  to 
work.     They  are  forced  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  No:  but  there  are  a  lot  of  coolies  now  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. W^e  have  in  Florida  an  investment  in  two  counties  of  some- 
where between  fifteen  and  twent}"  million  dollars  in  shade  tobacco. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  did  not  understand  how. much  you  had  invested 
in  Florida. 

Mr.  McFarlain.  It  is  hard  to  tell.  The  individual  corporations 
that  are  operating  from  New  York  to  Chicago  have  about  3,000  acres 
in  shade  tobacco. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  much  is  invested  in  the  industry'  in  Florida 
alone? 

Mr.  McFarijvin.  There  nuist  bo  from  fifteen  to  thirty  millions  in 
the  two  counties.  We  have  also  contracted  for  200  acres  in  the  State 
of  Texas. 

JVir.  Cj?ounse.  Is  that  shade-grown  i 
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Mr.  McFarlain.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Burrows.  That  is  all  wrapper '? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  Yes,  sir;  and  1  nave  contracted  in  the  State  of 
Florida  for  1,000  acre^  of  outside  tobacco,  and  200  acres  of  outside 
tobacco  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Crounse.  That  is  a  new  development? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  Yes,  sir;  and  1  have  been  approached  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  ffo  into  Alabama,  where  I  have  bougnt  the  crop  raised  there 
this  year.     In  Texas  I  am  increasing  just  as  fast  as  the  farmers  will 
take  hold  of  it.    They  have  not  the  barns  and  the  facilities  for  handling 
it,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  them.     The  Government  itself  has  sent  men 
out  there  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  they  did  the  con- 
tracting for  the  tobacco  and  1  paid  for  it. 
Mr.  Crounse.  What  did  you  pay  for*that  Cuban  seed  tiller  in  Texas? 
Mr.  McFarlain.  Sixteen  cents  in  Florida — eighteen  to  20  cents 
before  it  is  ever  grown.     They  contract  a  year  before  it  is  grown. 
There  were  over  6,000  acres  contracted  for  in  two  counties  alone. 
Senator  Dubois.  Does  your  company  own  land  in  Florida^ 
Mr.  McFarlain.  Yes,  sir;  we  own  tobacco  land  in  Florida,  and  1 
have  purchased  land  in  Texas  and  am  trying  to  get  the  farmers,  besides, 
.  to  raise  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  rent  the  land  to  those  farmers  or  do  you 
pav  them  to. work  the  land  with  you? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  We  bu}'  from  the  farmers,  but  they  raise  individu- 
ally. But  those  farmers  are  large  farmers.  We  cultivate  them  our- 
selves and  have  our  superintendents. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  you  were  not 
interrupted  that  in  five  years  you  would  supply  the  entire  demand  for 
Sumatra  tobacco  i 

Mr.  McFarlain.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  to-day 
if  I  had  double  the  amount  of  tobacco — if  we  had  350  acres  under 
cover — I  could  sell  it.  I  would  have  to  be  veiy  careful  in  supplying 
my  trade,  now  that  others  oversell  the  grades  I  am  making. 

The  Chairman.  Y-ou  said  350  acres  under  cover.  Is  that  all  you 
have  shade  grown? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  Th8t  is  individual;  that  is  over  4,000  acres  in  this 
county. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  l)een  encour- 
aging you  in  this  enterprise^ 
Mr.^McFARiAiN.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  helping  me. 
Mr.  Crounse.  What  is  the  investment  in  an  acre  of  shade-grown 
tobacco  i 

Mr.  McFarlain.  A  thousand  dollars;  ^he  first  year  it  takes  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  grow  an  acre,  and  to  build  3'our  barns  and  fertilize  your 
land  and  build  snade  and  put  your  tobacco  in  the  packing  boxes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Governor  Wright  said  to  the  committee  that 
the  apprehended  Philippine  competition  that  would  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  was  conjured  up  out  of  the  imagination  of  you 
gentlemen;  that  it  was  a  ghost  that  you  were  shying  at;  that  it  would 
not  materialize.  I  want  to  know  if  you  tobacco  growers  really  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  damage. 

Mr.  McFarlain.  I  feel  that  the  industry  that  I  represent  and  the 
people  that  I  represent,  in  their  investment  of  less  than  three  year^ 
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would  be  absolutely  ruined.  I  tell  you  that  I  can  go  upon  the  islands 
of  the  Philippines  and  by  the  aid  of  chemistry  and  intelligent  cultiva- 
tion and  the  shading— they  have' got  the  climate  and  the  rainfall,  and 
if  not  I  will  do  it  by  irrigation — produce  a  tobacco  that  is  equal  to  the 
Florida  or  Sumatra,  either  one.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  time  when 
they  will  produce  it.  The  Dutch  companies  will  come  over  from  the 
island  of  Sumatra — the  most  scientific  farming  in  the  world  is  done  in 
Sumatra — and  they  will  go  upon  that  island  with  the  idea  that  they 
have  only  got  a  4H-eent  duty  to  pay,  and  they  will  immediately  start 
business  on  that  island. 

Senator  Hale.  And  you  truly  believe  that  if  this  provision  should 
carry,  as  it  is  in  the  bill  which  you  are  opposing,  that  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  all  the  money  that  has  oeen  invested  here,  as  you 
have  described  it,  would  be  lost? 

Mr.  McFaklain.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Then  how  much? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  They  would  commence  to  compete  with  us  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  four  or  live  years  our  shade  would  rot  down,  and  we 
would  not  dare  to  put  it  up  again. 

Senator  Hale,  i  ou  believe  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  you 
would  lose  your  investment? 

Mr.  McP^ARLAiN.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  be  out  of  the  business.  Our 
shade  only  lasts  about  four  years,  when  we  have  to  renew  it.  Our 
cheese  cloth  is  put  on  every  year,  and  we  would  not  care  to  make  an 
investment  in  the  face  of  a  46-cent  duty  from  the  islands  of  the  Philip- 
pines when  we  know  positively  that  tobacco  can  be  produced — the 
shade  tobacco — which  is  now  being  produced  in  Habana  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  as  tine  a  tobacco  as  there  is  produced  there  under  cover. 
They  have  increased  the  proportion  of  wrappers  over  60  per  cent  by 
the  addition  of  cheese  clotn  over  the  land. 

Mr.  Crouxse.  You  speak  of  a  46-cent  duty.  You  understand  that 
in  three  years  the  tobacco  would  be  brought  in  from  the  Philippines 
free  i 

Mr.  McFarlain.  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  the  three-years  clause  free, 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  will  ever  be.        ^ 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  vou  mean  we  would  not  live  three  years? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  No;  t  mean  I  think  it  is  unconstitutional. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  this  bill  passes,  would  you 
enlarge  your  holdings  in  Florida  < 

Mr.  McFarlain.  No,  sir;  we  would  decrease  just  as  fast  as  we  could. 
Just  as  fast  as  our  shade  rotted  we  would  not  put  it  up  again. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  the  shade  a  kind  of  cloth  that  is  used  ? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  It  is.  The  lumber  is  the  principal  cost.  It  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  putting  a  common  2  by  4  post  in  the  ground,  which 
rots  off  in  a  few  years. 

Senator  Burrows.  But  \'ou  would  not  develop  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  No,  sir:  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  as  far 
as  my  company  is  concerned,  I  would  not  operate  further  with  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  we  have  notified  them  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  notified  them? 

Mr.  McFarlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Y^ou  would  not  obey  the  contract,  then? 

Mr.  MrFA rlain.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre  of  your 
land  that  you  are  growing  in  the  shade-grown  tobacco — about  what 
is  it? 

Mr.  McFablain.  Five  years  ago  1  could  have  bought  for  $3  an  acre— 
from  50  cents  to  $3  an  acre — while  to-day  you  can  hardly  touch  a  piece 
for  less  than  ^0  and  up  to  $50. 
Senator  Brandegee.  Is  that  land  out  in  the  country? 
Mr.  McFarlain.  Yes,  sir;  itisout  in  the  country,  12  or  15  miles  from 
the  town.     The  shade  proposition  brings  an  average  of  $1,000  an  acre 
the  first  year,  which  is  gross,  from  the  sale  of  the  tobacco. 
Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  net  profit  on  that? 
Mr.  McFarlain.  If  you  raise  a  ver}'^  nne  crop,  the  net  profit  would 
probablv  be  $300  or  $4^0  an  acre.     The  fanners  are  making  a  net  profit 
of  f  rom'^$250  to  $300  an  acre. 
Senator  Brandegee.  Those  are  the  growei's? 
Mr.  McFarlain.  Yes,  sir;  the  growers — the  individual  farmers.   We 
are  spending  as  high  as  $150  an  acre  for  fertilizer,  and  we  spend  as 
high  as  $900  for  irrigation. 
Senator  Brandegee.  You  do  not  have  to  fertilize  every  year? 
Mr.  McFarlain.  Yes,  sir;  every  year.     We  have  to  feed  cattle  and 
have  to  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  their  dung;  every  ounce  of  fer- 
tilizer that  goes  on  the  land  in  Florida  has  to  be  analyzed,  so  we  can 
get  rid  of  barn  burning. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  exhaustive  crop. 

Mr.  McFarlain.  Yes,  sir;  very  exhaustive.  It  is  a  wonderful  indus- 
try that  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  a  field  there  in  Florida  for  indefinite 
expansion  ? 

ilr.  McFarlain.  Yes,  sir;  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  that 
could  be  made  to  grow  it;  also  in  Georgia.  The  (xovernment  Depart- 
ment wrote  me  the  other  day  that  one  of  the  Congressmen  or  Sena- 
tors from  (ieorgia  wanted  to  introduce  this  in  the  northern  pait  of 
Georgia,  and  asked  if  we  would  cooperate.  We  told  them  we  would 
take  a  lew  acres  anyway.  They  wanted  to  try  the  results  of  this 
business. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  shade-grown  tobacco  industry  has  passed 
an  experimental  stage,  has  it  not? 
Mr.  McFarlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Br/^ndegee.  It  is  a  dcmonsti-ated  success,  is  iti 
Mr.  McFarlain.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  past  the  experimental  sta^e.  Any 
cigar  manufacturer  will  tell  you  that  it  works  the  same  as  the  mi  ported 
Sumatra,  and  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  perfection  in  attending  it 
that  thej'  have  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  because  we  have  to  use  col- 
ored labor,  and  on  Monday  morning  they  forget  all  they  ever  knew; 
they  lose  their  ideas,  while  the  colored  labor  there,  I  understand,  is 
perfection.  If  you  still  insist  upon  this  revision,  I  ask  you  to  revise 
your  immigration  laws  so  that  we  can  get  foreign  cheap  labor  and 
thereby  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  that  would  engage  in  the  indus- 
try of  growing  tobacco  in  the  Philippines. 

I  look  upon  this  reduction  as  a  serious  blow  to  the  to})acco  industry 
of  America,  and  more  particularly'  upon  the  industries  that  have  been 
published  in  the  last  few  years  m  tne  southern  country.  I  was  led 
to  believe  by  the  House  committee  that  the  tobacco  farmers  and  tV\oH^ 
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engaged  in  the  trade  were  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill,  stating 
that  It  would  be  years  before  these  indolent  Filipinos  would  be  able  to 
produce  any  quantity  of  tobacco.  1  can  not  see  but  what  this  reduc- 
tion on  the  special  commodities  scheduled  in  this  bill  from  the  House 
is  taking  undue  advantage  of  the  American  laborer,  farmer,  and  capi- 
talist b}^  letting  into  this  country  at  a  cheap  price  these  commodities, 
and  withholding  from  this  class  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  cheap 
labor  and  thereby  competing  with  them. 

Rather  than  have  this  duty  reduced  from  these  islands,  1  would 
guarantee  and  would  prefer  to  raise  by  popular  subscription,  getting 
each  laborer,  farmer,  capitalist  engageiJ  m  the  tobacco  culture  or  noian- 
ufacture  to  appropriate  a  given  amount  as  a  gift  of  charity,  for  I  would 
know  then  that  tne  inhabitants  of  these  islands  would  possibly  be  ben- 
efited, and  you  well  know  that  a  reduction  in  tariff  will  not  benefit 
these  inhabitants,  but  the  shrewd  American  or  foreigner  seeing  the 
opportunity  and  advantage  to  be  gained  by  cheap  lalwr  and  a  fowler 
tariff  will  engage  in  the  businesses  directly  benefited  by  this  reduction, 
and  I  dare  say  that  in  less  than  a  year,  should  this  bill  pass,  some  of 
the  large  Dutch  companies  from  the  island  of  Sumatra  will  engage  in 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  will  successfully  produce  an  article 
similar  to  theirs  grown  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  wnich  will  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  lower  tariff,  for  not  only 
what  tney  grow  in  the  Philippines  out  what  they  produce  on  theislanH 
of  Sumatra.  For  it  is  possible  to  introduce  the  same  methods  of  han- 
dling labor  that  they  have  upon  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  will  force 
these  indolent  people  of  the  Philippines  to  perform  and  do  the  labor 
necessary  to  cultivate  and  save  the  tobacco. 

1  have  not  mentioned  but  one  article  in  this  bill;  and  that  is  tobacco, 
and  only  from  the  grower's  standpoint.  There  are  other  reductions 
in  regard  to  the  manufactured  article  of  tobacco  which  undoubtedly 
will  affect  the  grower's  industry,  and  that  is  the  lowering  of  duty  on 
cigars,  which  subject  will  be  taken  up  and  argued  by  others.  But  any 
injury  that  is  given  to  the  manufacturer  of  cigars  is  a  direct  blow  to 
the  growers  of  leaf  tobacco,  for  it  is  from  these  manufacturei's  that  the 
farmer  expects  a  market  for  his  tobacco,  and  the  two  businesses  are  so 
closely  related  that  it  is  almost  imix)ssible  to  injure  one  without  injur- 
ing the  other.  And  npon  every  agricultural  product  the  same  argument 
can  be  used  as  I  have  stated  in  regard  to  tobacco. 

In  conclusion,  1  wish  to  state  that  tobacco  can  be  raised  and  will 
grow  anywhere  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion to  supply  the  needs  of  the  manufacturer  only  requires  certain 
things  in  tne  way  of  nature,  and  that  is  climate  and  rainfall.  Rainfall 
can  be  produced  artificiallv  by  irrigation,  and  by  the  new  methods  of 
culture  introduced  into  p'^lorida  and  Georgia  the  moisture  is  held  in 
the  ground  by  the  addition  of  shade. 

If  these  be  facts,  there  is  no  question  but  the  Philippines  have  the 
climate,  have  the  rainfall,  and  it  only  requires  the  chemist  and  intelli- 
gent American  cultivation  to  produce  a  tobacco  that  will  come  in  com- 
petition with  all  grades  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  United  States. 

I   wish  to  state  that,  should   this  bill  pass,  the  company  that  I 

represent  will  feel  that  they  are  injured  to  such  an  extent  that  thev 

will  cease  to  expand  their  investment  in  Florida  and  in  Georgia,  and, 

as  the  shade  structure  decays,  will  eeiise  to  opei*ate  eventually  in  those 

States.     I  have  also  informed  the  Government  that  we  will  cease  to 
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cooperate  with  them  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  State  of  Alabama 
if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  for  we  can  not  foresee  the  consequences. 

In  Florida  and  Georgia  there  are  invested  from  $10,()00,()00  to 
$20,000,000,  giving  emplovment  to  over  30,000  laborers,  and  this 
mostly  among  the  colored  cfass.  The  wage$  paid  for  this  class  of  labor 
is  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day,  and,  besides,  the  number  of  people  that 
would  engage  in  this  industry  in  the  States  of  Texas  and  Alabama, 
where  we  are  using  every  argument  in  trying  to  induce  the  individual 
farmer  to  grow  and  raise  an  artificial  tobacco.  In  the  counties  of 
Gadsden,  Fla.,  and  Decatur,  Ga.,  there  are  over  4,000  acres  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco  produced  annuall}^  and  as  much  as  5,000  acres  of  sun- 
grown  tobacco,  which,  in  m}^  opinion,  would  be  directly  injured  by  a 
revision  of  tariff  as  scheduled  by  the  House. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  through  its  influence,  is  usine  its 
endeavors  to  stimulate  this  particular  industry  into  several  Southern 
States,  as  well  as  a  few  Northern  States,  causing  the  capitalist  and 
farmer  to  expend  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars;  and,  I  think, 
should  you  pass  this  Philippine  tariff  schedule,  that  it  will  be  a  direct 
conflict  of  tne  Government's  own  work  and  will  be  an  injustice  to  the 
American  citizen. 

I  trust  that  you  will  deal  with  this  Philippine  reduction  proposal  in  a 
businesslike  manner,  and  not  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  and  not 
as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  as  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  House  committee. 

I  think  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  simple  state- 
ments that  I  have  made,  and  which  1  will  reiterate— that  is,  that  a 
commercial  tobacco,  and  one  that  will  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  manu- 
facturer through  the  aid  of  intelligent  cultivation  and  fertilization, 
which  has  been  found  out  through  the  science  of  chemistry,  can  be 
raised  in  anv  country  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  right,  and  the 
nearer  the  "f  ropics  the  more  can  be  accomplished.  I  refer  you  to  your 
Agricultural  Report  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  statements. 

As  a  former  manufacturer  of  cigars,  I  wish  to  refute  the  statement, 
which  you  will  find  upon  examination  correct,  and  that  is,  that  the 
Philippine  manufacturer  can  not  successfully  work  Sumatra  tobacco, 
is  erroneous,  for  Sumatra  tobacco  can  be  worked  upon  any  country  in 
the  world,  and  successfull3\ 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  present  who  desires  to  be 
heard  ? 

Mr.  Crounse.  There  are  none  of  our  party.     There  are  one  or  two 

little  things  that  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  to  explain  some 

portions  or  Mr.  Bijur's  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  we  will  be  ver^^  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

This  closes  the  hearing  on  this  phase  of  the  subject.     To-morrow  we 

have  to  hear  the  Continental  Sugar  Company  at  half-past  10. 

Senatar  Burrows.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  from 
my  State  that  want  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  I  understand.  I  am  taking  them  as  they 
fix  their  time. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  this  one  company  that  you  wish  to  be  heard 
to-morrow  i 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  They  said  they  wanted  to  be  here  on 
Tuesday  and  I  arranged  accordingly. 
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Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Well- 
bourne  as  soon  as  convenient,  because  I  think  his  testimony  would 
really  be  the  basis  of  all  the  testimony.  He  is  an  expert  as  to  the 
lands  there,  and  is  in  the  Government  service. 

The  Chairman.  1  will  fix  any  day  that  the  committee  desires  to  hear 
Mr.  Wellbourne. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  danger  unless  there  is 
plent}'-  of  agricultui-al  land  over  there  adapted  for  this  production. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  important.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Well- 
bourne  on  Thursday,  then. 

Mr.  McFarlain.  If  the  committee  will  excuse  me,  a  gentleman 
asked  me  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  a  chemist,  although  I  have  studied 
chemistry,  and  1  wish  to  inform  you  gentlemen  !)efore  this  statement 
is  made  by  this  agricultural  chemist  that  1  can  change  the  condition  of 
an}'  soil  in  the  United  States  by  chemistry,  and  by  different  fertilizers; 
all  we  ask  ia  the  climatic  conditions  in  which  to  grow  tobacco,  and  we 
will  grow  it  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  only  reason  that  Connecticut  to-day  is  not  growing  the  shade 
tobacco  is  that  it  comes  up  too  late,  and  when  we  pull  off  each  leaf 
from  the  stalk  and  hang  it  m  the  barn  the  cold  weather  dries  it  up  too 

auick.  If  you  could  move  the  land  in  Connecticut  down  to  Florida 
ley  will  produce  as  tine  tobacco  as  they  do  upon  the  island  of 
Sumati*a,  and  I  will  produce  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  less  than  two 
years  as  fine  tobacco  as  is  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  committee  then  went  into  secret  session,  and  subsequently 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  January  30,  19i>6.  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


STATEMENT   SUBMITTED  BT  ME.  W.  L.  CROUNSE   FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  CIOAR  LEAF  TOBACCO  ASSOCIATION. 

I  desire  to  supplement  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bijur,  president  of 
the  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association,  with  re^rd  to  an  asser- 
tion of  Representative  Hill,  of  Connecticut,  made  durmg  the  hearings 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  subsequently  in  the  debate 
on  the  Philippine  tariff  bill  in  the  House.  Mr.  Hill  stated  that  while 
he  was  in  Manila  with  Secretary'  Taft's  party  a  manufacturer  showed 
him  several  cases  of  Connecticut  wrappers  and  stated  that  he  had 
imported  one  case  from  the  United  States  as  an  experiment  and  was  so 
well  pleased  that  he  had  brought  in  four  more  cases.  He  said  that  he 
paid  50  cents  per  pound  for  the  first  case  and  55  cents  for  the  other 
cases.  Mr.  Bijur  has  testified  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  such 
importation  in  1905.  and  that  the  tobacco  in  question  must  have  been 
imported  into  the  islands  as  far  back  as  1903. 

To  verify  Mr.  Bijur's  statement  I  append  an  extract  from  the  Offi- 
cial Summary  of  the  Commerce  of  the  rhilippine  Islands  for  the  eight 
months  ending  August  31,  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  showing  the  imports 
of  leaf  tobacco  during  those  three  periods  as  follows: 
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Commerce  of  the 

Philippine  Islands, 

August,  1905. 
ht  months  ending 

Imports,  e\g 

August— 

Articles  and  countries. 

1903. 

190i. 

190 

Quanti- 
ties. 

6. 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Values.  '  ^ 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Values. 

Values. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 
Unmanufactured- 
Leaf.  Imported  from— 

United  States dut.Jb*".. 

1.434 

I 

DoUara. 
768   .. 

Dollars. 

I 

Dollars. 

United  Kingdom.. dut.. lbs.. 

244 
1.736 

886  1 
4,998  ! 

22 

Belffium               ...dut.  Ibn 

1 .;     ..  

1,382 
699 

Netherlands dut.  .lbs. . 

5,302 

6.967 

704 

9 

1.157    .. 
1,107  ; 
66    .. 

2  1 

China dut. .lbs.. 

Hot^glEnnK T  ,diit.  .lh«,  - 

10.340 

i,786 

692 

British  East  Indies.dut.  .lbs. . 
Dutch  East  Indies. dut.. lbs.. 

429 

314 

1,236 
256 

161 
145 

Total 

14,406 

3.100  1 

10.769 

2,099 

9.355 

3,101 

It  will  be  obsen-ed  that  no  leaf  tobacco  was  imported  from  the  United 
States  either  in  1904:  or  in  1905  up  to  August  31  of  the  last-mentioned 
year,  but  in  1903  1,434  pounds,  valued  at  $768,  were  brought  in  from 
the  United  States.  This  amount  would  almost  exacth'  equal  five  cases, 
which  average  300  pounds  each,  while  the  valuation  is  53.5  cents,  or 
just  about  the  average  price  quoted  by  Mr.  Hill.  This  exhibit  would 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  tobacco  shown  Mr.  Hill  was  imported 
more  than  two  3"ears  before  Secretary  Taft's  party  arrived  in  the  islands, 
which  would  indicate  that  it  was  found  to  be  unserviceable  and  was 
used  only  as  a  soil  of  stage  ''•property' "  to  bolster  up  the  theorj^  that  a 
market  can  be  found  in  the  Philippines  for  American-grown  wmppers. 


Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washinfftoii^  D.  C,  January  30^  1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Beveridge,  Burrows,  Long, 
Dick,  Brandegee,  Culberson,  Dubois,  (Jarmack,  McCreary,  and  Stone. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  hear  Mr.  Welborn  this  morning. 
Senator  Culberson.  Before  we  proceed  I  want  to  introduce  some 
correspondence  that  I  have  had  witn  Hon.  O.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  have  it  printed  in  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done. 
The  coiTespondence  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 
\Vashi)igtO)tj  I).  C.y  January  ^J,  1906. 
Dear  Sir:  Please  do  me  the  favor  to  give  me  the  following  information: 

1.  Under  ^xi^tin]^  law,  what  were  the  total  duties  paid  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  the 
product  of  the  United  States,  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  entire 
year,  according  to  the  last  annual  official  report? 

2.  What  were  the  total  duties  paid  that  year  on  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice,  the 
product  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  imported  into  the  Unite<l  States? 

3.  What  amount  would  have  l>een  paid,  under  question  2,  if  the  rate  of  duty  had 
been  2.5  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rates? 

4.  What  were  the  total  exi)ort  duties  paid  that  year  on  all  articles  wholly  the 
growth  and  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  entering  the  ports  of  the  United 
States^? 

These  inqoiries  relate  to  both  manufactureii  and  unnmnufactured  articles. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  A.  CULBEBSO^. 

Hod.  O.  p.  Auans,  WashinffUmf  D.  C, 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washingtony  Jaimary  ;?6\  1906. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  inquiry  of  the  25th  instant,  I  have  to  state  that  according 
to  information  in  my  possession  the  answer  to  your  several  inquiries  in  regard  to 
trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands  is  as  follows: 

Reply  to  inquiry  No.  1.  The  total  imports  of  refineil  sugar  into  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  all  countries  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  were,  according  to 
the  Insular  Division  of  the  War  Department,  valued  at  $159,741,  on  which  the  duty 
collected  was  $6i^,994.  There  are  no  figures  showing  the  amount  of  duty  collected 
upon  the  sugar  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  imports  of  refined  sugar  into 
the  Philippine  Islands  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905, 
were  40,588  poun<ls,  valued  at  $1,360,  the  duty  on  which,  calculated  at  the  rate 
imposed  on  all  sugar  imported  into  the  Philippines,  would  be  $552.  There  was, 
moreover,  1,826,408  pounds  of  sugar  of  unknown  origin  imported  free  of  duty  for  the 
use  of  the  Government  in  the  Philippines.  The  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  from  the  Unite<l  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1905,  embracing 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  other  manufactures,  amounted  to  $463,  on  which  the  estimated 
amount  of  duty  collected  was  $684.  There  was  no  leaf  tobacco  imported  into  the 
Philippine  Islands  from  the  United  States. 

Reply  to  inquiry  No.  2.  The  total  duties  paid  during  the  year  ending  June  30  on 
sugar,  tol)acc(>,  and  rice  from  the  Philippine  Islands  inn)orted  into  the  I  nited  States 
were  as  follows:  On  ric^  no  duties  were  c*ollected,  no  rice  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  those  islands.  On  sugar,  regular  duty,  $485,156;  export  duty, 
$32,010.  On  tobacco,  regular  dutv,  $13,7:6;  export  dutv,  $73.  Total  regular  duty, 
$498,891;  exi)ort  duty,  $32,083;  total,  $530,974. 

Reply  to  inquirv  So.  3.  The  amount  of  duty  that  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
rate  of  duty  had  been  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rates  on  the  same  importations  of 
sugar  and  tobacco  as  actuallv  occurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1905  would  have  been 
$176,991. 

Reply  to  inquiry  No.  4.     The  total  exj»ort  duty  paid  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1905,  on  all  articles,  the  growth  and  product  of  the  Philippine  islands,  imported 
into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  $32,123. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  C.  A.  Culberjson, 

V nited  States  Senate ^  Washington,  D.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  C.  WELBORN,  DIRECTOR  OF  AORICULTTJRE. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Welhorn. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  believe  Senator  Dubois  made  a  mistake.  He 
thought  that  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  public  lands  bureau,  and  as  I 
believe  I  so  said,  I  am  not  at  the  head  of  that  bureau  and  have  never 
been.  So,  Senator.  I  will  have  to  be  relieved  from  a  little  good  natured 
criticism  which  I  believe  that  you  have  directed  at  that  bureau,  because 
I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Long.  Please  state  your  position. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  am  chief  of  the  >)ureau  of  agriculture  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  public  lands. 

Colonel  Edwards.  Are  you  not  director  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  new  title.  M3"  old  title  was 
''chief  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture."  so  it  is  just  a  matter  of  title. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Dubois  that  I  testifv  as  an 
expert  on  land  and  land  matters,  I  will  say  I  am  not  at  the  heacl  of  the 
public  land  bureau,  as  I  understood  him  to  state.  I  have  the  agricul- 
tural bureau,  but  we  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  public 
lands. 

1  am  of  oj)ini()n  that  the  census  in  giving  the  total  farm  area  of  the 

Philippines  as  U  and  a  fraction  per  cent  simpl}'  meant  the  agricultural 

laijci  owned  and  did  not  attempt  to  \nc\ude  «LT^«t^  of  public  land  that 
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might  beconic  agricultural  land.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  matters. 
Senator,  that  you  wanted  to  hear  from  me  about.  Our  friends,  some 
of  them,  I  think,  misunderstood  this  part  of  the  census.  On  the  other 
hand,  about  45  per  cent  of  this  total  farm  area  of  the  census  seems  to 
he  cultivated  and  about  55  per  cent  uncultivated.  Why  is  so  much 
uncultivated  if  Some  is  in  forest,  some  rocky,  some  wet  and  muddy^ 
some  poor.,  some  inaccessible,  some  for  want  of  means,  etc.     Fift^^-one 

C^r  cent  of  the  total  farm  area  of  the  United  States  is  uncultivated 
rgely  from  the  same  causes.  So  instead  of  the  Philippine  census^ 
proving  that  the  islands  have  over  9  per  cent  real  agricultuml  land 
owned  oy  the  people  it  proves  only  4i  per  cent  so  held. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  public  lands  of  the  islands  mi^ht  be 
good  agricultural  land.     The  islands  are  all  very,  very  mountainous. 
1  am  better  acquainted  in  the  great  centml  plain  of  Luzon  and  in  Occi- 
dental Negros  than  elsewhere,  and  so  far  as  I  have  learned  from  inquiry 
there  is  little  public  land  in  either  of  these  districts,  except  in  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  narrow  valleys  extending  into  tlie  mountains.     There 
Is  a  little  overflowed  public  land  in  the  great  plain  of  Luzon.     The 
forests,  which  mainly  extend  over  the  mountains,  are  peculiar  in  this. 
There  will  l>e  an  area  of  forest  and  an  area  of  giant  grass.     Nobody 
knows  why  the  forests  are  thus  universally  interspei'sed  with  bare 
areas.     If  the  forests  are  on  level  or  rolling  land  reasonably  free  from 
rocks  the  forest  area  and  intervening  gmssj'  plains  are  apt  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  becoming  good  agricultural  land.     If  on  steeper  slopes  rocks 
are  almost  certain  to  be  so  numerous  that  cultivation  is  only  remotely 
to  \)c  thought  of  in  connection  with  most  crops.     1  am  convinced  that 
a  comparison  with  some  similarly  situated  country,  like  Hawaii  or 
Japan,  as  to  cultivatable  area  will  come  nearer  the  truth  than  any  other 
method  of  calculation.     Whether  we  have  10  per  cent  of  good  land, 
a.s  Mr.  Hatch  said  Hawaii  had,  or  12  per  cent,  as  is  said  of  Japan,  or 
more  or  less,  I  confess  I  do  not  know. 

I  don't  think  we  have  any  chance  to  know  with  anything  approacb- 
.  ing  accuracy.  If  we  could  read  the  future  for  one  thousand  years  we 
might  know  what  the  possibilities  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands  with 
reference  to  cultivable  land,  and  likewise  what  these  possibilities  are 
in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  the  balance  of  the  United  States. 
What  countries  have  ever  reached  their  utmost  possibilities  in  cultivated 
land,  and  what  countries  ever  will^  Florida  cultivates  about  the 
same  percentage  of  her  area  that  the  Philippines  do  of  theirs. 
Louisiana  cultivates  12  per  cent  of  her  area  and  yet  half,  perhaps,  of 
her  total  area  is  rich  alluvial  land.  Texas  cultivates  only  9  per  cent 
of  her  total  area.  Do  vou  expect  these  States  to  double  their  cotton 
acreages  next  year  if  'fhey  have  the  land  to  do  it.  The  opponents  of 
this  measure  talk  mostly  of  the  possi})ilities  of  the  Philippines  and,  it 
Heems  to  us,  very  little  of  the  probabilities.  (lentlemen,  Germany,  as 
you  know,  is  the  greatest  sugar  country  on  earth.  Her  industry  was 
built  up  by  bounties  till  her  yield  reached  some  2,500.000  tons.  How 
much  of  her  total  area  do  you  think  she  plants  f  One-fourth  would 
you  say,  or  10  per  cent^  She  plants  just  seventy-two  one-hundredths 
of  1  per  c^nt,  and  it  has  taken  her  a  century  to  do  it;  that  is  just 
seventy-two  one-hundredths  of.  her  total  area  in  sugar  beet^. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  raise  anv  more  sugjir 
beet«  in  Germany  if  they  had  free  access  to  our  markets  Wre't 
Mr.  Welborn.  It  is  likely. 
MPi—oeM 13 
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Senator  Dubois.  It  is  certain,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  think  it  is  certain:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Carmack.  It  might  be  seventy-rive  one-hundredths  of  1  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Welborn.  It  is  certain  that  they  could  not  double  in  any  few 
years.  It  is  absolutely  true  that  they  would  not  have  the  machinery, 
the  transportation  facilities,  and  the  labor,  and  all  that,  to  double  in 
any  short  number  of  vears.  That  is  the  proposition.  They  could  not 
do  it.  Sugar  is  a  hard  thing  to  handle,  and  it  requires  immenvse  machin- 
ery and  immense  resources  to  handle  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Thirty  years  is  not  very  long.  Do  you  suppose 
they  could  double  it  in  thirty  years  if  the3"  had  free  entry  into  our 
market? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Do  you  know  what  will  happen  in  thirty  years  from 
the  present  rate  of  increase  in  sugar  consumption  in  this  country  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  No. 

Mr.  Welborn.  We  will  be  needing  10,000,000  tons  instead  of  3,CmjO,- 

000  tons  in  thirty  years  at  the  present  rate  of  increased  consumption. 

1  am  not  afraid  of  the  thirty  years  matter. 

Senator  Carmack.  Do  you  mean  10,000,OIK)  tons  for  the  whole 
world  ? 

Mr.  W'elborn.  No,  sir;  for  the  I'^nited  States.  That  is  an  actual 
fact.  If  you  take  the  historj'  of  the  last  thirty  years  and  the  increased 
consumption  in  the  United  States  as  an  indication,  you  will  need  at 
least  10,000,000  tons,  and  I  can  prove  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  seem  to  be  pretty  sure  of  those  facts,  much 
more  so  than  yon  are  about  the  agricultural  lands. 

Mr.  Welborn.  But  we  have  the  best  thirty  years'  history  of  sugar 
consumption  and  we  have  nothing  to  base  the  land  estimate  on. 

Senator  Culberson.  Speaking  with  reference  to  this  increased  con- 
sumption of  sugar,  what  does  that  arise  from:  does  it  come  from 
increased  population  solely,  or  the  use  of  more  sugar  by  individuals^ 

Mr.  Welborn.  It  comes  from  both. 

Senator  Carmack.  The  increase  per  capita? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Our  per  capita  consumption  is  30  per  cent  behind 
England  now,  and  we  are  better  able  to  buy  sugar  than  England  is, 
and  I  do  not  see  why,  if  the  present  low  price  of  sugar  should  hold  out, 
we  should  not  be  using  \H)  pounds  to  the  head  instead  of  70,  as  we  do 
now. 

Senator  Culberson.  Do  you  think  really  that  the  price  of  sugar  has 
really  anything  to  do  now  with  how  much  sugar  eacli  particular  indi- 
vidual uses? 

Mr.  Welborn.  The  rirst  year  after  the  Brussels  convention,  which 
knocked  off  very  much  of  the  price  of  sugar  in  Germanv,  they  increased 
49  percent  in  one  year — the  Germans  did — in  per  capita  consumption. 
Of  course,  the  prices  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  and  last  year, 
with  such  high  prices  as  we  had,  that  would  check  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States.  The  low  price  this  year,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  just  as  certain  to  put  up  consumption  800,000  or  ioO,000 
tons,  as  can  be. 

Senator  Culberson.  1  did  not  suppose  a  difference  in  price  would 
be  figured  by  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  think  it  hjis  been  proved.     It  will  always  be  so 
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with  the  poor  man,  because  he  has  to  figure  very  closel}'^  as  to  how 
much  mone}'  he  can  sDend  on  luxuries. 

Senator  Carmack.  >Vhether  other  commodities  are  very  accumtely 
calculated  in  price  or  not,  you  think  sugar  is? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  1  did  not  know  whether  it  came  from  the 
increased  quantity  which  each  individual  used  or  to  the  new  uses  to 
which  su^rar  is  put. 

Mr.  W  ELBORN.  It  has  come  from  both. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  1  understood  vou  to  say — and  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  fact — that  we  are  far  behind  the  consumption  of  England 
per  capita. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  30  per  cent. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  England  is  the  highest  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  one  reason  is  that  they  have  had  cheap  sugar. 
We  have  had  high  prices  because  of  protected  sugar,  but  the  range  of 
prices  is  ver^^  much  lower  now.  That  makes  our  prices  more  nearly 
approach  England's,  and  with  our  greater  ability  to  buy  we  will  catch 
up  with  England  in  per  capita  consumption  in  a  very  few  years. 

Senator  Long.  Referring  to  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  consump- 
tion of  sugar  and  the  lowering  of  the  price,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Eng- 
land's large  consumption  per  capita  is  duo  very  largely  to  the  use  of 
sugar  in  manufacturing  and  in  canning  operations? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  in  jams  and  iellies,  and  that  sort  of  things, 
and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  she  has  hacl  cheaper  sugar  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  by  which  she  has  been  able  to  develop  the  industry 
of  canning.  She  has  more  canned  sweets  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

Senator  Long.  And,  as  sugar  is  low  in  this  country,  such  operations 
will  increase  i 

Mr.  Welborn.  It  will  stimulate  that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  will  affect  the  use  or  consumption  if 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  On  that  point.  Senator  Culberson  wa^  speaking 
about  economies — that  the  economy  is  on  these  articles  of  confectioneiT 
and  jellies,  and  all  those  sorts  of  things,  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
luxuries  and  which  are  enormous  consumers  of  sugar.  They  fall  off 
in  times  of  high  prices,  and  there  is  where  the  decline  comes  in^ 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  in  confectioneries.  After  the  Brussels 
convention  sugar  went  up  in  England  and  went  down  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany,  and  the  confectioners  of  England  had  a  meeting 
and  protested  against  the  Brussels  convention  on  the  ground  that  it 
made  sugar  high  and  gave  France  and  (lermany  our  jelly  trade  and 
jam  trade. 

Senator  Culberson.  How  a})out  taking  off'  the  differential  in  favor 
of  retined  sugar  i?     Are  you  in  favor  of  that^ 

Mr.  Welborn.  It  might  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  come  here 
advocating  that  and  at  the  same  time  ask  tnat  the  Philippines  come  in 
under  the  same  tariff  as  vou  have 

Senator  Culbersc^x.  1"ou  spoke  very  kindly  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Welborn.  If  vou  want  to  know  what  I  think  of  the  effect  on 
sugar  prices  of  reducing  the  differential,  it  would  put  the  sugar  prices 
down  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Culberson.  It  would  do  tbati 
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Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir:  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Culberson.  Don't  you  think'  then  that  we  ought  to  have 
some  consideration  for  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Welbokn.  I  have  so  said.  That  has  been  my  opinion,  and  I 
have  said  also  in  these  public  hearings  that  I  am  a  Mississippi  Demo- 
crat and  have  a  good  deal  of  consideration  for  the  consumers  of  the 
different  articles. 

At  the  sjime  time  I  can  say  to  you  truthfully  that  1  have  generallv 
had  a  good  opinion  of  a  protective  tariff  as  a  national  policy,  although 
I  have  not  studied  the  subject  exhaustively,  and  confess  that  1  do  not 
know  mucli  about  it.  I  will  digress  to  say  this  much :  That  whether 
the  protective  tariff  as  a  whole  has  been  a  good  or  a  bad  thing,  the 
protective  tariff  on  sugar  has  perhaps  been  a  failure,  as  compared  with 
the  protective  tariff  on  cotton  goods  and  iron  goods,  and  all  those 
sorts  of  things,  for  the  very  reason  that  while  cotton  and  iron  and  that 
class  of  industry,  with  the  protective  tariff,  has  built  up,  so  that  we 
supply  our  own  people  and  send  some  abroad,  in  sugar  the  |)eople 
of  the  United  States  have  paid  an  increased  price  in  the  last  seventy 
years  of  something  like  one  and  three-quarter  billion  dollars  for  the 
increased  price  of  the  sugar  thev  have  consumed,  on  account  of  the 
tariff.  The  amount  the}-  pay  each  year  in  increased  price — on  account 
of  the  tariff — would  perhaps  be  enough  to  pay  for  all  of  the  6(X>,0(X) 
tons  of  sugar  made  on  the  continent  of  the  United  States.  That  is, 
the  protective  tariff  on  sugar  has  not  built  up  sugar  to  the  point  that 
was  expected.  The  consumers  have  spent  one  and  three-quarter  bil- 
lions in  building  up  a  production  of  6u0,000  tons.  The  interest  on 
this  sum  at  6  per  cent  would  buy  all  the  600,0(K)  tons  made  in  the 
United  States  proper  twice  over.  So  as  a  protective  measui-e,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  an  industry,  the  sugar  duty  has  not  been  a 
great  success.     As  a  revenue  producer  it  has. 

Senator  Culberson.  As  a  friend  of  the  bill,  and  as  a  Mississippi 
Democrat,  you  would  not  object  to  a  provision  in  this  bill  taking  off 
the  sugar  differential? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  would  not  go  far  enough  to  object  or  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  would  consider  that  it  was  out  of  ray  sphere, 
because  I  came  here  as  an  expert,  you  may  say,  to  testify  as  to  a  par- 
ticular matter,  and  it  would  not  be  appropriate  in  me,  it  w^ould  seem, 
to  suggest  to  vou  gentlemen  anything  going  so  far  as  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  here  i 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  did  not  say  that:  no,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  said  taking  off  the  differential  would  reduce  the 
price. 

The  Chairman.  No:  T  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  thought  he  said  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Welborn.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  anything  that  would 
keep  down  the  price  would  increase  the  consumption.  That  is  undoubt- 
edly true. 

Senator  Culberson.  He  was  giving  us  the  key  to  the  situation, 
Senator  Dubois,  that  the  taking  off  of  the  differential  would  decrease 
the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  think  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
decrease  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Welborn.  Not  in  a  long  time,  certjiinly,  if  it  ever  did.  But  I 
did  not  intend  to-day  to  eo  into  the  matter  of  tiguring  on  what  the 
increase  would  be  in  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on  with  your  statement  about  the 
availability  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Now,  you  come  here  and  figure  that  the  Philippines 
will  ver3'  iquickl}'  plant  several  per  cent  of  her  total  area  in  sugar  and 
from  1  to  2  in  tobacco.  Mr.  Cassels,  I  believe,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  said  if  the  Philippines  planted  even  1  or  2  per  cent  of  her  area 
in  tol>acco  and  made  a  ton  per  acre  she  would  swamp  our  markets. 
Let  me  tell  you  something.  The  United  States,  the  greatest  tobacco 
country  on  earth,  perhaps,  plants  one  twenty-eighth  of  1  per  cent  of 
her  total  area  in  tobacco.  The  Philippine  Islands  now  plant  one-ninth 
of  1  per  cent  of  their  total  area  in  tobacco,  or  three  times  as  large  a 
proportion  as  the  United  States.  Mr.  Biiur  tigured  if  we  planted  2 
per  cent  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela  and  made  a  ton  per  acre  we  would 
likewise  flood  the  markets.  The  truth  is,  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
combined  area  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela  is  planted  in  all  crops,  and  with 
the  enormous  extent  of  mountain  and  the  small  population  2  per  cent 
in  tobacco  is  a  remote  probability,  indeed.  But  instead  of  a  ton  per 
acre  these  provinces  yield  395  pounds  per  acre,  as  shown  ])y  the  cen- 
sus. Even  if  we  planted  the  2  per  cent  this  would  cut  very  little 
iigui-e.  And  average  yields  do  not  go  up  and  down  rapidly.  Our 
country  has  not  increased  its  average  yield  of  wheat  and  corn  a  bushel 
in  forty  years,  nor  its  average  viold  of  cotton  20  pounds  an  acre,  in 
spite  of  an  immense  use  of  fertilizers  not  formerly  employed. 

Another  example  to  show  you  the  absurdity  of  calculations  made  by 
our  friends  of  the  opposition:  Java,  with  her  population  of  30,000,000 
people,  with  fifty  years  of  sugar  production  with  the  best  mills  the 
Dutch  Government  could  buy,  has  built  up  her  sugar  interest  until 
she  plants  seventy-seven  oiie-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  her  land, 
liooking  further  into  the  matter  of  Hawaii,  1  And  she  takes  a  crop 
from  1.95  per  cent  of  her  area  each  year,  and  she  has  had  thirty  years 
of  free  trade,  and  over  twenty  of  which  they  had  cooly  lal)or,  during 
which  time  our  consumption  of  sugar  has  multiplied  by  about  three 
and  one-half.  All  people  agree  tnat  Hawaii  has  gone  too  far  and 
phinted  more  land  tnan  can  ever  be  made  profitable  in  J^ugar. 
Senator  Dubois.  What  was  the  sugar  production  of  Java  last  year? 
Mr.  Welborn.  About  a  million  tons. 

Now,  if  the  high-priced  sugar  of  last  year,  as  the  testimony  shows, 
only  enabled  Hawaiian  planters  to  make  from  2  to  3  per  cent  on  their 
investment,  ceilainly  half  the  land  of  Hawaii  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
under  average  prices.  Thev  seem  to  have  made  their  sugar  industry 
so  extremel}^  artificial  by  talking  in  high  mountain  land  that  they  can 
never  possibly  continue  on  the  >ame  scale,  whether  this  bill  passes  or 
does  not  pass.  If  they  made  an  average  of  2  to  8  per  cent  only  last 
year,  they  will  certainly  lose  20  this  year. 
Senator  Dick.   How  do  you  account  for  that  i 

Mr.  Welborn.  Overcapitalization — the  boom  in  the  price  of  things; 
that  would  be  the  wa}-  to  account  for  that.  That  is,  people  climb  up 
the  mountains  to  where  it  costs  immensely  to  pump  water  and  handle 
their  crops.  I  am  not  speaking  as  to  what  I  myself  actually  know 
about  this  matter,  but  Mr.  Hatch  has  also  told  us  al)out  it. 
Senator  Cvi^sbson.  I  will  ask  you  a  ^^eneral  question  r\g\\t  l\\eY^. 
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Does  history  furnish  any  instance  of  a  one-crop  countr}^  prospering^  in 
the  end  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  I  do  not  think  of  any  concrete  example  at 
this  time  to  prove  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  that.  By  thinking  over 
the  matter  I  might  be  able  to  give  you  a  better  answer.  I  confess  I 
can  not  just  now.  We  have  been  sa3'ing  for  very  many  years  in  the 
South  that  depending  upon  one  crop  ruined  us  from  time  to  time  in 
cotton  cultivation,  and  while  cotton  is  still  the  dominant  crop  by  all 
odds  in  the  South,  yet  we  do  have  other  crops  there,  and  other  inter- 
ests, and  we  are  prosperous  now. 

Senator  Cuijberson.  Take  the  South,  for  instance.  Has  not  the 
matter  of  the  diversitication  of  crops  developed  most  rapidl}^  in  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir:  in  your  State  particularly  with  regard  to 
corn  and  live  stock  and  hay  and  oats,  and  it  is  more  or  less  so  all  over 
the  South.  I  believe  as  a  general  proposition  you  are  right  that  one- 
crop  countries  are  not,  in  the  long  run.  prosperous. 

bo  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  talk  about  great  acreage  of  land 
menacing  anything.  The  surveyor's  area  of  land  has  never,  so  far  as 
I  know,  m  anv  country  set  the  limit  of  production.  The  land's  quality, 
its  accessibility,  the  climate,  the  labor  suppl}',  and  various  factors  are 
each  vastly  more  important.  Do  yoxi  say  that  sugar  and  tobacco  will 
encroach  on  hemp,  rice,  cocoanuts,  and  a  hundred  other  crops  grown  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  because  sugar  and  tobacco  will  have  a  protected 
markets  Sugar  and  tobacco  culture  have  not  grown  faster  in  the 
United  States  than  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  grass,  rye,  and  barley — prod- 
ucts that  are  in  reality  not  protected.  Nothing  in  mv  judgment  could 
ever  much  affect  the  dominant  position  of  rice  as  a  crop  in  the  islands. 
It  is  the  corn  and  wheat  and  rye  and  Imrley  and  oats  of  this  country 
all  put  together.  Nothing  surely  could  displace  hemp  in  the  districts 
suited  to  it.  and  it  is  equally  certain  it  can  not  spread  to  other  districts. 
So  with  cocoanuts  and  other  productions.  / 

Talk  about  tobacco  people  raising  hemp.  It  is  a  longer  trip  from 
the  tobacco  to  the  hemp  country  than  from  Maine  to  Horida,  and  a 
more  radical  change  than  for  the  5laine  potato  planter  to  change  to  pine- 
apples in  Florida.  Think  of  a  poor  Filipino  who  has  never  been  out 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  was  born,  moving  500  to  1,000  miles, 
settling  among  people  speaking  a  different  language,  and  engaging  in 
growing  a  crop  requiring  two  and  one-half  to  three  years  to  get  his 
tiv^t  returns:  besides,  it  requires  ready  mone}"  to  buy  the  seed  plant**. 
Why  not  go  into  the  mountains  and  plant  coffee^  Because  coffee 
requires  five  or  six  years  to  yield  returns  and,  unfortunateh\  trans- 
portation out  of  the  mountains  to  market  would  generally,  at  the 
present  time,  be  worth  the  product.  So  these  well-meant  suggestions 
about  encouraging  other  things  are  impracticable  so  far  as  conceni  the 
tobacco  and  sugar  growers. 

The  average  size  farm  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  about  8.5  acres, 
less  than  4.5  being  cultivated.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  people  own 
the  farms  the}'  live  on,  as  against  64  percent  in  the  United  Staters.  In 
Occidental  Negros,  our  principal  sugar  province,  88  per  cent  of  the 
people  own  their  farms,  but  here  the  farms  average  about  60  acres, 
about  25  being  cultivated.  When  we  consider  that  virtually  all 
the  presently  accessible  agricultural  land  is  owned  by  the  people  in 
sjnaJl amounts,  we  must  conclude  that  aivy  Te\o\\xt\otv'a.r5  development 
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in  sugar  and  tobacco  will  be  extremely  unlikel}'.  Why,  the  people 
will  not  move  out  of  the  congested  centers  of  population,  where  they 
have  either  no  land  or  not  sufficient  land,  to  get  public  land  for  noth- 
ing. Nobod}'  has  ever  been  able  to  penetrate  tneir  stolid  conserva- 
tism, and  to  get  them  to  move  anywhere  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
then  only  to  an  adjoining  province  or  nearby  island  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  must  go  back  home  at  the  completion  of  the 
contract. 

Each  agricultural  laborer  in  the  Philippine  Islands  appeai-s  to  culti- 
vate 2.5  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  United  States  each  laborer  seems 
to  cultivate  40  acres.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  industry  and  training 
of  the  laborer,  parth'  due  to  poor  methods,  and  partly  "due  to  natural 
differences  in  soil,  climate,  crops  cultivated,  and  weeds  to  be  eradi- 
cated. In  Iowa  one  man  tends  80  acres  of  corn;  in  Mississippi  one 
man  tendti  20  acres.  The  Iowa  man  makes  twice  as  much  per  acre,  or 
eight  times  as  much  corn,  as  the  Mississippian,  and  gets  twice  as  much 
wages,  and  yet  the  Mississippi  laborer  does  not  move  North.  There 
are  still  more  i*adical  differences  between  a  temperate  and  a  tropical 
country.  I  used  to,  when  overloaded  with  cotton  land,  lie  awake  at 
night  thinking  of  how  the  Tropics  would  soon  make  two  bales  of  cotton 
per  acre  and  supply  the  world.  After  trying  cotton  raising  in  a  trop- 
ical country,  I  would  not  give  5  cents  on  the  dollar  of  money  invested 
in  tropical  cotton  farming. 

As  to  whether  the  Philippine  Islands  can  really  grow  good  leaf 
tobacco,  I  don't  know.  We  have  for  over  two  \  ears  distributed  much 
Sumatra  seed  and  no  good  leaf  has  come  of  it.  "^  I  am  told  the  best  leaf 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  requires  7  to  8  pounds  to  wrap  1,000  cigars. 
If  this  is  really  what  may  be  expected,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  and 
Florida  leaf  should  readily  sell  there  in  competition  with  their  best 
leaf.  For  two  years  now  shade  growing  has  l>een  tried  on  a  small 
scale  by  at  least  three  parties  and  nothing  has  come  of  it.  Last  year 
ray  Bureau  spent  ^2,5<X)  and  got  no  result.  I  could  not  sa>^  for  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  inexperience,  but  I  emplo^^ed  a  man  raised  in  the 
Vuelta  Al)aho  district  of  Cuba  to  help  handle  it.  It  may  be  we  are 
only  going  through  the  usual  preliminary  failures  that  have  held  our 
Connecticut.  Georgia  and  Florida  friends  back  for  sixteen  years.  But 
recollect,  gentlemen,  in  sixteen  years  at  the  present  rate  of  growth 
this  country  should  be  using  over  20,000,000,000  cigars. 

But  they  say  our  labor  is  cheap.  8o  it  is.  And  Mr.  Waxelbaum 
told  us  his  negro  labor  was  25  cents  a  day  in  (leorgia  when  he  began, 
and  now  it  is  ^1.25  to  ^1.50.  For  God's  sake,  do  they  expect  the 
Philippines  to  do  what  they  haven't  done — swamp  the  markets  with- 
out raising  the  wage  rate?  They  say  the  labor  is  not  3'et  tmined  and 
has  become  so  high  priced  as  to  check  expansion,  and  yet  they  expect 
the  Filipinos  to  become  trained  all  at  once.  Do  you  expect  us  to 
develop  a  new  country — build  roads,  milroads,  harbors,  warehouses, 
and  all  other  things  necessary  to  produce  and  handle  large  (quantities 
of  sugar  and  tobacco— without  raising  our  average  wage  mte^  If  so 
you  are  expecting  what  never  has  and  never  will  happen  under  Ameri- 
can policy  of  equal  opportunities  for  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  the  capital  coming  into  the  Philippines 
for  investment,  what  do  you  think  the  chances  arc  in  those  industries '< 
Mr.  Welborn.  That  just  reminds  me  that  if  it  should  veqvuv^  IW 
amount  of  capita/  that  has  been  stated  for  those  4,000  acres  oi  s\i«Afe- 
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grown  tobacco  in  Florida  and  Georgia,  I  do  not  think  it  would  ever 
come.  I  think  there  must  l>e  some  mistake  about  that.  I  do  not  see 
how  from  fifteen  to  thirty  millions  could  be  invested  in  4,000  acres  of 
land  and  all  that  pertains  to  it.  We  have  certainly  proved  that  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  we  do  not  mise  a  good,  nice  thin  leaf  without  shade. 
If  it  takes  all  that  capital — $4:,0(X)  to  $8,000  an  acre — to  raise  it  under 
shade  and  in  a  land  where  people  seem  unwilling  to  invest  capital,  so 
far  away  from  home.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  any  capital  in  leaf- 
tobacco  growing. 

Senator  Burrows.  Or  in  sugar. 

Mr.  Welborn.  8ugar  more  readil}-;  there  is  not  such  an  enormous 
capitalization  in  sugar  as  four  or  eight  thousjind  dollars  to  the  acre,  as 
has  been  stated. 

Senator  Burrows.  Does  it  require  so  much? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No,  sir;  it  aoes  not  require  as  nmch.  It  does 
require  large  capital  as  compared  with  other  industries. 

Senator  Burrows.  But  it  does  not  require  as  much^ 

Mr.  Welborx.  No,  sir;  not  as  much  as  our  Florida  friend  said  it 
costa  there. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  have  stated  in  answer  to  Senator  Dubois 
that  this  bill  would  not  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer. 
What  effect  would  it  have  on  sugar  in  the  United  States,  if  any  ^ 

Mr.  Welborx.  As  far  as  1  can  see  now,  we  are  making  only  100,000 
tons  for  export  generallv  there.  We  have  been  for  some  years  aver- 
aging about  that.  There  seems  to  be  sugar  paying  the  full  Dingley 
tariff  of  600,0(K)  to  70o,OiK)  tons.  Prices  could  hardly  be  lowered  here 
till  we  should  send  this  much.  I  do  not  see  bow  we  can  get  the  means 
of  making  and  handling  that  amount  of  sugar  in  a  great  numl^er  of 
years — certainly  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  or  maybe  twenty  years. 

Senator  Culbersox.   I  am  asking  you  a  straight  question 

Mr.  Welborx.  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  could  not  affect  the  price. 
It  seems  to  me,  until  it  fills  in  that  six  or  seven  hundred  ton  gap. 

Senator  Culbersox.  It  would  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer.  If 
it  helps  anybody  in  this  country  it  will  help  the  refiner  only.  Is  that 
not  true  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  do  not  think  it  would  help  him  any,  if  it  did  not 
affect  the  price  to  every  ))ody  in  this  country.  That  is,  if  for  this  much 
8Ugar — say  100,  200,  or  300  tons,  whatever  it  might  be  a  year,  there 
are  three  or  four  hundred  more  paying  the  full  rate  of  duty,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  affect  anybody,  except  on  the  theory  that  the  buyers 
are  a  trust  and  can  dictate  at  will  as  to  prices. 
.  Senator  Culbersox.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that? 

Mr.  Welborx.  Y(»s,  sir;  I  do  have  sonu*  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Culbersox.  About  their  being  a  trust  f 

Mr.  Welbokx.  No,  sir:  ))ut  I  believe  the  power  of  a  trust  to  abso- 
lutely dictate  prices  is  limited. 

Senator  Culbersox.  Then  what  is  the  object  in  passing  the  bill  if 
it  do(\s  not  help  the  refiner,  according  to  your  theory,  any  or  Imt 
little  and  does  not  help  the  consumer  at  all.  What  is  the  use  of  both- 
ering with  the  bill? 

Mr.  Welborx.  My  theory  is  that  it  will  help  our  fellows  in  the 
Philippines.     We  are  after  helping  the  Filipinos.     That  is  what  I  am 

Sermtor  Ci'lbeu:m)S,   I  want  you  to  explain  how  it  will  help  the 
F'llipwos,     I  do  not  mean  to  divert  vov\  irowv  \o\vc  ^VsX^vftfewV., 
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Mr.  Welborn.  I  am  through  with  my  regular  statement  and  am 
glad  to  answer  questions,  and  1  am  j^lad  to  tell  you  I  can  not  answer 
when  I  can  not.  But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  any  reduction  in  the  duties 
levied  a^inst  the  Philippines  sugar  will  put  up  the  price  on  Philip- 
pine sugars  just  that  much.  That  is,  if  we  pay  a  98-cent  rate  of  duty 
now  and  after  this  bill  passes  we  have  to  pay  a  81-cent  duty  it  would 
put  up  the  price  on  our  sugar  about  i}2  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
that  is  where  it  would  help  the  Philippine  industry,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  will  l>enetit  anybody  here  in  many  years. 

Senator  Culberson.  Assuming  that  you  are  correct  about  that, 
won't  it  help  him  more  to  take  off  the  duty  entirely  ( 
Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Culberson.  Are  you  in  favor  of  free  trnde  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines^ 
Mr.  Welborn.  Why,  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  of 
this  bill,  then,  by  striking  out  this  25  j>er  cent  reduction? 
Mr.  Welborn.  None  at  all,  from  my  standpoint. 
Senator  McCreary.  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Welborn,  that 
you  l)elieve  it  would  be  better,  then,  to  remove  the  whole  ta.x  ^t  the 
present  time,  and  not  wait  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  1  say  from  m\^  standpoint.  I  understand  there  are 
8ome  difficulties  in  the  way  of  raising  revenue,  and  it  will  disarrange 
the  revenues  of  the  islands,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  thought,  by 
the  friends  of  this  bill,  better  to  have  absolute  free  trade  come  three 
years  from  now,  when  the  revenues  can  be  adjusted  there,  and  as  a 
pure  matter  of  policy  and  not  on  principle.  Perhaps,  I  would  prefer, 
if  I  had  my  own  way  about  it,  to  have  the  bill  pass  as  it  is,  because  I 
believe  it  is  true  that  it  will  disarrange  the  revenues. 

Senator  McCreary.  If  free  trade  is  good  three  years  from  now, 
why  is  it  not  good  now  ( 

Mr.  Welborn.  For  the  very  reason  of  expediency.  It  will  disar- 
range the  revenue. 

oenator  McCreary.  Why  will  it  di.sarmnge  the  revenue  at  the  pres- 
ent time  any  more  than  if  it  took  effect  three  years  from  now^  It 
will  disarnm^e  the  revenues  then,  will  it  not:  they  will  need  the 
revenue  then  just  as  much  as  they  do  now. 

Mr.  WEUiORN.  They  have  an  internal-revenue  law  that  by  the  end 
of  three  yeai*s  will  8uj)ply  the  deficiency.  We  get  the  duty  on  Philip- 
pine articles  coming  into  this  country  refunded:  if  there  are  none  to 
f>e  refundiKi  it  would  cut  off  a  big  slice  of  the  revenue  that  the  islands 
get  and  have  been  counting  on.  But  as  far  as  my  real  wishes  are  con- 
cerned, and  as  far  as  the  island  and  the  Tnited  States  are  concerned,  I 
am  a  ))eliever  in  free  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  I  would 
certainly  like  to  see  it,  if  there  were  not  insurmountable  difticulties  in 
the  way.  I  understand  that  this  talk  to-day  is  njade  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  Senator  Dubois  and  does  not  d(*bar  nie  from  making  a  further 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all.  The  hour  of  12  o'clock  has  arrived,  and 
the  committee  will  adjourn.  We  will  hear  the  representatives  of  the 
Continental  Sugar  Company  at  IO.80  o'clock  to-morrow. 

At  12  o'clock  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  January 
31,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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COAL  LANDS   IN   THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 


Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 
Waxhingtim^  J),  C.^  January  SO^  1906. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Burrows,  Beveridge,  Long, 
Brandegee,  and  Dubois. 

The  committee  having  under  consideration  the  bill  S.  3f>90  to  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  certain  coal  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  to  authorize  the  lease  of  the  same  and  of  the  Batan  Military 
Reservation,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  local  coal  supply  to  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  Philippine  Islands: 

Be  ihenadefl  by  the  Seimte  ami  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  ComjresH  aii»einble*i.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  l)e,  and  he  is  herebv,  authorized  to 
purchase  the  coal  claims  owned  by  >ie88rs.  Munoz  and  Villaneuva,  lying  on  the 
island  of  Batan,  Philippine  Islands,  and  upon  which  the  War  Department  now  holds 
an  option,  and  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  said  claims  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars IS  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priate<i,  and  the  above  sum  is  made  immediately  available  in  order  that  purchase 
may  be  made  before  the  said  option  expires,  to  wit,  before  March  first,  nineteen 
hundre<l  and  six. 

8ec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  lease  the 
land  included  in  the  said  claims,  tojrether  with  all  or  any  portion  of  the  land  included, 
or  hereafter  to  be  included  in  the  Batan  Military  Reservation,  for  a  term  of  not  more 
Than  fifty  years  for  coal-mininy  purposes:  J^onded,  That  the  Governmenta  of  the 
United  States  and  the  I*hilippine  Islands  will  thereby  secure  the  right  to  purchase 
such  coal  a«<  they  may  desire  at  a  price  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum  above  coet 
price  of  said  coaf. 


STATEMENT    OF   COL.    C.  R.  EDWARDS,  CHIEF  OF  THE   BXTREAU 
OF  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Colonel  Kdwards.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment to  the  committee  with  reference  to  the  purpose  and  object  of  the 
bill  under  consideration,  and  in  this  connection  1  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  island  of  Batan  and  to  its  position  with  regard  to  the  San 
Bernardino  Straits,  which  is  the  traffic  route  for  all  vessels.  There  is 
an  excellent  harbor  there,  landlocked,  the  capacity'  of  which  is  about 
as  great  as  that  inside  the  Manila  breakwater.  During  Mr.  Root's 
term  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  also  Mr.  Taft's,  we  were  very  anxious 
to  get  and  develop  coal  resources  in  the  Philippines,  not  only  for  their 
strategical  value  in  case  of  war.  but  also  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Philippine  government  is  paying  as  low  as  $4.50  and  as  high  as 
$5.50  for  Japanese  coal.  The  War  Department  insisted  upon  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  sul)ject,  and  they  have  at  la.st  found  good  merchantable 
coal  on  the  i>land  of  Batan.  and  two  years  have  been  spent  in  drillings 
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and  investijjating  the  coal  measures.     There  have  been  three  reports 
on  this  subject,  and  all  of  them  have  been  sanguine  that  coal  has  been 
discovered.     This  island  of  Batan,  under  the  act  of  July  1,  1902,  was 
re^rved  as  a  military  reservation — that  is,  the  half  of  it  abutting  upon 
this  harbor,  which  is  the  only  means  of  access  to  those  coal  measures. 
In  the  investigation  it  was  found  that  there  were  three  claims  owned 
by  Spaniards,  which  were  perfected  under  the  Spanish  and  American 
Governments,  so  that  they  are  legal  claims.     Mr.  Taft  is  convinced 
that  they  are.     The  mattiBr  was  given  careful  investigation  by  the 
chief  of  the  mining  bureau,  Captain  Burritt,  who  is  a  lawyer  of  stand- 
ing in  the  West,  and  who  was  verv  familiar  with  all  the  mining  laws 
and  is  a  practical  miner  himself.     He  was  chief  of  the  mining  bureau 
there,  and  he,  together  with  other  local  officers  of  the  government, 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter  and  found  that  those  three 
claims,  which  are  claims  to  the  mining  right,  are  legal  and  therefore 
must  be  dealt  with  in  any  development  by  the  government  of  this  coal 
land.     They  are  unfortunateh^  at  the  front  door  of  the  coal  measures. 
In  other  words,  to  make  mining  profitable  there  these  claims  must  be 
acquired.     To  that  -end  they  secured  an  option  on  them  from  those 
Spanish  holders,  the  right  to  bu3%  which  terminates  on  the  1st  of  March 
next,  for  ^50, WO.     The  government  feels  that  the}'  can  not  get  this 
renewed:  that  there  is  something  like  a  15  cent  royalty  per  ton  on  the 
coal  in  those  claims  proper,  and  something  like  an  eauity  of  ^250,000. 
Therefore  they  feel  that  it  would  be  very  wise  for  the  government  at 
this  expenditure  of  $5()JM)(»  to  acquire  those  claims,  and  that  that 
would  make  available  all  the  coal  measures  in  that  island,  or  half  the 
island. 
Senator  Dubois.  This  coal  land  is  public  land,  is  it? 
Colonel  Kdwards.  Yes;  public  lands.     The  only  trouble  about  get- 
ting to  them  is  that  thCvSe  occup>'  all  the  shore  line,  and  it  would 
/rwjuire  very  expensive  tunneling  and  milroad   construction  to  get 
aroimd  to  tte  public  lands.     In  fact  it  is  variouslv  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  from  $l2oO,(M)0  to  ^^OO.OOO  to  do  that. 
Senator  Loxo.  How  accessible  is  this  coal  ( 

Colonel  Edwards.  It  is  right  at  the  water's  edge;  the  veins  being 
down  and  up.  In  other  words,  mining  could  be  accomplished  by 
gravity:  it  seems  that  the  out-crop  is  in  the  mountain  top.  There  is 
what  you  call  a  gravity  supply  and  a  f lesh-water  supply. 

Senator  Beveridge?  Is  it  the  kind  of  coal  that  can  be  used  on  ships — 
I  mean  accessible  to  ships?     Is  this  ship  coal  i 
Colonel  Edwari>s.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Is  it  as  good  as  Japanese  coal  ^ 
Colonel  Edwards.  It  is  much  V)etter.     I  may  say  that  I  did  not  know 
tliat  this  bill  was  to  come  up,  and  I  wanted  to  explain  that  the  details 
are  all  set  forth  in  a  printed  report. 

Senator  Long.  Is  that  report  printed  by  Congress  or  by  the  War 
Department  i 

Colonel  Edwards.  It  is  printed  by  Congress,  by  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House.  The  Secretary  was  heard  at  length  on 
the  subject  la>it  week.  The  maps  show  all  the  shafts  that  were  sunk; 
the  whole  result  is  set  forth  in  that  printed  report.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know  the  details  of  it. 
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Senator  Beveridge.  There  are  so  many  reports  from  everybody 
and  from  every  place  that  a  man  is  bewildered  to  read  half  of  them. 

Senator  Long.  Is  that  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Wigmoreif 

Colonel  Edwards.  Yes;  Lieutenant  Wijifmore,  of  the  Engineers, 
and  Lieutenant  Markham,  of  the  Engineers,  and  the  (;hief  of  our  min- 
ing bureau  all  reported  on  this  coal  and  all  the  reports  are  favorable. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Is  it  such  coal  as  can  be  used  on  war  ships  if 

Colonel  Edwards.  I  should  call  it  useful  for  war  ships,  and  in  emer- 
gency to  supply  them.  The  officials  of  the  Navy  Department  feel  that 
there  is  no  economy  in  peace  times  to  use  any  but  the  Pocahontais  or 
Cardiff  coal  on  account  of  the  deterioration  of  boilers.  They  claim 
that  this  is  in  every  wa}^  better  than  the  Japanese  coal,  and  you  know 
that  commerce  does  not  get  the  best  Japanese  coal,  it  being  reserved 
for  their  Navy;  but  it  is  equal  to  the  Australian  coal,  which  is  a  very 
merchantable  coal.  The  Admiral  spoke  to  me  about  that  out  there, 
and  thought  it  very  important  that  the  Navy  should  have  this  supply; 
but  he  was  not  certain  that  it  would  be  wise  to  use  it  for  cruising  oper- 
ations, because  he  thought  it  might  deteriorate  the  boilers. 

Senator  Beveridge.  It  is  good  for  the  merchant  ships.  That  is  the 
point? 

Colonel  Edwards.  Very:  yes,  sir.  As  I  recollect  it,  we  used  it  for 
these  transports,  and  the  quartermaster  department  tugs  in  the  civil 
government,  usin^  about  200,0<H)  tons  iper  year.  Probably  Senator 
Dubois  will  recollect  it  better  than  I  do,  he  having  looked  into  the 
subject, as  well  as  Senator  Long.  You  heard  a  lecture  on  this  subject. 
Any  way,  the  saving  to  the  (jovernment  could  easily  be  stated  as 
$450,000  a  year.  Mr.  Taft's  idea  was  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  go 
into  this  coal  development,  but  that  it  would  be  well  to  rent  it  to  some 
commercial  concern  that  would  be  willing  to  invest  the  capital,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  the  (lovernment — l)oth  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  civil  government — to  buy  at  a  reasonable  price,  say  at  $2  a  ton — 
we  are  paying  now  ^.50  and  ^5  a  ton — and  allowing.200  tons  as  the 
daily  supply,  according  to  the  reports  of  these  experts,  to  be  mined 
and  vsold  in  the  Orient. 

Senator  Beveriixje.  All  that  is  merchantable  coal  i 

Colonel  Edwards.  Yes,  sir:  and  they  even  think  that  they  might 
go  into  the  Japanese  market.  You  undersUmd  that  our  transports 
now  call  at  Nagasaki,  where  we  have  a  coal  pile,  and  where  we  buy 
the  Japanese  coal.  The  idea  is  that  any  ship  coming  from  San  Fran- 
cisco would  start  right  off  here  [indicating  on  map]  and  ^t  a  fresh 
water  supply.  That  would  save  a  three  days'  stop  at  ^Nagasaki  in 
going  around  to  ^Manila. 

Senator  Long.  Is  the  harbor  there  accessible  to  the  larger  ships 
without  breaking  :f 

Colonel  Edwakds.   Yes.  sir;  the  largest  ship.     It  is  83  fathoms. 

Senator  BEv?:KiiKiE.  The  last  illustration  you  gave  assumes  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  direct  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  the  island. 

Colonel  Edwards.  Yes.  sir;  and  not  by  way  of  Nagasaki.  That 
would  save  three  days. 

Senator  Long.  What  is  the  route  now  for  the  Government  tnins- 
ports  from  San  Fmncisco  t 
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Colonel  Edwards.  Right  up  through  here,  and  up  around  there,  or 
down  tliis  way  [indicating  on  the  map].  When  we  had  this  coal  pile 
here  they  came  here  [indicating]. 

Senator  I^NG.  They  came  from  Honolulu  to  Guam,  and  through 
there  to  Nagasaki  ? 

Colonel  Edwards.  Yes,  sir;  they  only  touched  at  (juam  occasionally. 

Senator  Long.  They  did  not  take  tfie  route  by  wa}'  of  Guam— 1 
mean  the  transports  fronj  San  Francisco^ 

Colonel  Edwards.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  want  them  to  cut  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  extinguish  these  claims 
for  the  coal  on  a  (rovernment  reservation? 

Colonel  Edwards.  Yes,  sir:  and  they  are  the  key  to  the  whole 
development  of  the  place. 

Senator  I^ong.  MTbat  is  the  amount  necessary  ? 

Colonel  Edwards.  Fifty  thousand  dollars;  and  Lieutenant  Wig- 
more,  as  well  as  others,  believe  that  those  people  are  already  in  nego- 
tiation with  an  English  firm.     We  could  not  get  the  option   renewed 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  think  this  hill  is  a  good  one  and  ought  to  be 
reported  favorably. 

Senator  Culberson.  It  is  rather  an  important  .bill,  especially  the 
sei'ond  section. 

Colonel  Edwards.  To  illustrate  that,  one  of  the  Scotts  of  the  Union 
Iron  Work§,  of  San  Fnincisco,  went  over  there  and  made  quite  an 
investigation  and  came  back  in  a  transport  with  this  Congressional 
party.  He  has  made  a  proposition  in  writing  to  Secretarv  Taft.  He 
thought  be  had  this  authority,  but  the  Secretar^^  said  he  certainly 
shoiild  not  exercise  it,  but  that  he  would  go  to  Congress  and  ^et  it 
first.  Assuming  that  he  would  be  given  this  authority  he  has  offered 
to  develop  these  lands  and  put  in  what  would  be  a  million-dollar  plant — 
that  is,  it  would  be  l|500,000  for  the  mining  plant,  harbor  and  dry  dock, 
and  the  gravity  over-carrving  pockets  for  loading  the  ships,  and  about 
$500,(XMJ  for  these  lighters. 

Senator  Beveriix4E.  Let  me  interrupt  you  a  moment.  Senator  Cul- 
berson, the  last  portion  of  that  bill  merely  gives  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  lejise. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  understand  that.  I  guess  I  understand  the 
English  language.  That  is  what  it  says  very  plainh%  but  it  is  very 
imnortant  as  to  whether  such  discretion  should  be  given  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Otherwise  we  would  have  to  hold  them  and 
operate  them  ourselves. 

Senator  Culberson.  This  is  rather  a  roundabout  way  of  doing.  For 
instance,  why  are  not  these  mines  develo{)ed  now  by  private  individu- 
als? This  bill  provides  that  the  (lovernment  shall  buy  and  immedi- 
ately lease  them. 

Senator  BEVERiDCiE.  No;  it  does  not  do  that.     It  gives  the  authority. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  is  what  it  means;  it  says  he  shall  do  it. 
Colonel  Edwards  says  so. 

Senator  Long.  This  coal  is  on  a  (Tovernment  reservation;  the  Gov 
^'rnment  owns  these  mines  with  the  exception  of  these  claims  if 
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Colonel  Edwards.  Ye.s,  sir;  against  which  the  mining  right  is  in 
their  hands. 

Senator  Long.  And  they  practically  control  the  entrance  to  the 
mines? 

Colonel  Edwards.  Yes,  sir.  I  see  the  force  of  Senator  Culberson's 
inquiry,  and  it  is  a  very  natural  one.  The  point  is  simply  this — in 
other  words,  your  idea  is  if  this  is  such  a  good  thing,  why  has  not 
private  capital  gone  in  and  done  it. 

Senator  Culberson.  Not  onh^  that,  but  why  should  not  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philipoines  permit  this  to  be  developed  bv  private  capital 
now  when  it  is  eviaently  the  object  to  have  it  so  developed  even  after 
the  Government  owns  it? 

Colonel  Edwards.  1  can  answer  that.  It  is  questionable  which  is 
the  better  way,  but  in  the  first  place  thej  have  had  two  hundred  years 
of  Spanish  occupancy  there,  and  the  mining  has  never  proved  a  suc- 
cess at  all;  the}'  could  not  get  capital  interested.  \^  e  have  done 
ever\'thing  we  could  to  get  American  capital  interested,  and  we  have 
been  there  six  years,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  we  will  get  it. 
American  capital  is  very  cautious  about  going  in  there,  as  was  evi- 
denced in  this  railroad  matter.  So  we  feelthat  this  is  the  only  method 
by  which  we  can  insure  the  development  of  those  resources  at. the 
immediate  time.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Scott  thought  it  would  l>e  quite 
easy  for  him  to  raise  the  capital  iif  he  has  an  assured  customer  like  the 
Government  to  pa}'  the  expenses.  • 

There  is  a  daiU'  demand  there  of  al)out  two  hundred  thousand  tons, 
at  say  ^2  a  ton,  and  that  is  going  to  put  the  thing  in  a  practical  condi- 
tion for  capital.  If  the  Government  was  not  behind  tne  matter  they 
could  not  get  as  good  a  chance  as  that.  There  is  one  other  thing  to,  be 
considered,  and  that  is  the  expense  to  the  Ciovernment  if  a  private 
concern  did  go  in  there.  The  cost  would  probably  l)e  a  good  deal  more 
per  ton.  There  is  also  another  matter,  and  that  is  that  while  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  coal  in  those  three  claims  which  are  charted  on  these 
maps  and  will  Ije  presented  to  you,  and  the  Government  having  reserved 
this  as  a  militar\'  reservation  behind  those  claims,  it  is  a  question  about 
the  ultimate  supply  afterwards  as  to  what  the  (xovernment  might  do 
in  giving  any  company  the  right  afterwards  to  mine  on  the  military 
reservation. 

Those  are  the  only  three  real  points  for  consideration.  Now,  for 
instance,  they  have  offered  the  civil  government  this  right,  bein^  as 
keen  as  they  have  been  to  get  these  measures  developed,  out  the  civil 
government  feels  that  it  would  be  too  nuich  of  an  expense  to  go  into, 
it  being  so  poor  a  goverinnent.  Then  there  is  the  proposition  to  assure 
the  inuuediate  development  of  the  coal  measures.  There  are  tons  of 
coal  in  other  portions  of  the  island,  but  not  in  merchantable  quantities, 
at  least  it  has  not  been  demonstrated.  A  Spaniard  held  this  claim,  and 
performed  enough  work  on  it  to  hold  his  title  under  the  Spanish  law. 

Senator  BKVEuiixiE.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  this  is  a  measure  to 
enable  private  capital  to  work  these  mines,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  them 
to  do  so,  and  enable  the  (xovernment  to  work  them  if  it  must. 

Colonel  Edwards.  Yes,  sir;  Lieutenant  Wigmore,  who  will  give 
you  much  fuller  details  than  I  can  as  to  this  matter,  l)elieves  that  the 
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Government  could  take  this  land,  and  with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
furnish  coal  to  the  Government  and  save  something  like  ^00,(X)0  a 
year,  if  1  remember  right,  even  by  putting  in  *100,(»00  a  year— as  for 
this  great  development  machines  are  necessar}-.  But  it  is  just  a  busi- 
ness proposition  as  it  comes  to  the  War  Depailment.  Then  they  also 
feel  that  they  are  in  duty  bound — lx>th  the  K'avy  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment— if  they  can  possibly  find  coal  in  the  Philippines  to  develop  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  able  to  state  approximately  how  much 
land  is  covered  by  these  claims  i 

Colonel  Edwards.  No:  I  am  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  would  proliably  apjwar  in  the  report? 

Colonel  Edwards.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  there,  together  with  the  dia- 
gram.    I  think  it  is  something  like  200  acres. 

The  Chairman'.  It  is  all  in  the  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Can  you  indicate  approximately  how  much  is 
included  in  the  Batan  Military  Reservation? 

Colonel  Edwards.  It  is  9  or  10  miles  long  by  7  miles  wide.  Here  is 
the  reiK)rt. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  in  the  report,  is  it  i 

Colonel  Edwards.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  all  there  in  most  exhaustive 
detail — all  the  borings,  etc. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  private  par- 
tie**  would  lease  and  develop  these  coal  rights  more  readily  from  the 
Government  of  the  United!^  States,  or  the  Philippine  Government, 
than  from  private  parties  who  own  them  now;  is  tnat  your  theory^ 

Colonel  Edwards.  I  think  so;  vcs,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  What  is  tlhe  amount  contained  in  the  option  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  now — the  actual  amounts     Is  it  $50,000? 

Colonel  Edwards.  Do  vou  mean  for  this  option^ 

Senator  Culberson.  Y'es. 

Colonel  Edwards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  is  the  amount  specified  in  the  contract i 

Colonel  Edwards.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  to  cute  those  three  titles;  that 
is  all. 

Senator  Culberson.  What  do  you  say  about  this  proix>sition  here  to 
pay  10  per  cent  al>ove  the  cost  price  i 

Colonel  Edwards.  That  was  fully  discusv^ed.  It  seems  that  in  this 
country  the  mining  expenses  are  verv  well  defined  by  judicial  deter- 
mination. It  struck  me  as  quite  indefinite,  too,  and  we  asked  about 
that,  but  it  seems  that  the  courts  have  ruled  on  that  point.  Mr.  ^^*ig- 
more  gave  the  greatest  factor  of  safety  in  his  estimate.  His  estimate 
in  this  report,  1  believe,  is  that  it  costs  at  ship's  side,  or  actually  in 
the  ship,  ^1.50  per  ton.  We  talked  all  over  the  expenses,  except*  the 
vessel  transportation — that  is,  the  method  of  getting  to  the  market. 
He  put  in,  as  I  remember,  de[)reciation  of  the  plant,  interest,  original 
installation,  and  everything.  It  seems  that  in  this  country  the  aver- 
age i.s  about  SI. 09  per  ton  on  cars.  I  am  just  trying  to  recollect  what 
it  is.  Sometimes  it  goes  down  as  low  as  90  cents  out  West.  The  onlv 
answer  to  that  really  is  that  this  matter  has  been  thrashed  out  so  much 
and  judicially  determined  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  a  very  indef- 
inite factor,  as  it  might  appear  in  the  mining  expen>es  that  even  if  they 
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said  l|>2  per  ton,  or  anything  like  that,  why  it  would  reserve  the  right 
to  the  Government  to  insure  getting  its  coal  .shipped. 

Senator  Culberson.  It  struck  me  that  this  was  ver}^  indefinite.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  an  estimate  of  expense.  In  the  next  place  there 
is  10  per  cent  profit  above  the  cost  price,  which  would  l>e  prett}'  con- 
siderable. I  will  ask  you  this  question:  Do  you  know  who  the  owners 
of  these  coal  rights  are  ( 

Colonel  Edwards.  Yes,  sir:  thov  are  Messrs.  Munozand  Villaneuva. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Culbi  rson.»  Who  was  the  lawyer  whom  you  said  investi- 
gated it? 

Colonel  Edwards.  I  think  Charles  A.  Burritt.  He  is  chief  of  the 
mining  bureau,  and  Secretary  Taft  thought  so  highly  of  him  as  a  law- 
yer that  he  made  him  judge  in  the  mountain  district  out  there  where 
these  mining  claims  probably  obtain — that  is,  about  iron  and  copper 
mines  there.  I  believe  he  is  known  to  Senator  Dubois.  He  is  a  man 
who  went  out  with  the  Volunteers,  giving  up  a  very  good  position 
somewhere  in  Montana  or  Idaho  or  some  of  those  Northwestern  States, 
and  they  recognized  his  ability  imniediatel}'  and  persuaded  him,  when 
he  was  mustered  out,  to  remain  with  the  l)ureau,  and  he  remained  in 
the  island. 

Senator  "Culberson.  It  has  never  been  judicially  established. 

Colonel  Edwards.  No,  sir;  but  there  w^as  no  dou}>t  about  it.  The 
Attorney-lJeneral  and  several  other  lawyers  passed  upon  it,  and  Mr. 
Taft  looked  into  it  and  was  quite  convinced,  because  the  mining  bureau 
was  very  keen.  If  there  was  a  loophole  of  any  kind  to  put  it  in  the 
courts  so  he  could  get  readv  to  work  on  it  and  he  would  not  have  had 
to  come  to  Congress  at  all  on  that  matter,  he  would  have  done  so. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  ownership  or 
interest  in  those  claims  except  those  Spaniards? 

Colonel  Edwards.  No,  sir.  It  seems  that  all  the  legal  officers  in  the 
Philippines  have  looked  into  the  matter  very  carefully,  and  they  say 
it  is  the  only  thing  to  keep  us  from  going  right  to  work  on  it. 

Senator  Culberson.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  Is  there  any 
American  behind  this  claim  that  you  know  of  ^ 

Colonel  Edwards.  No,  sir;  not  at  all,  because  it  is  a  Government 
reservation,  and  these  Spaniards  had  started  their  title  and  nearly  per- 
fected one  and  did  perfect  the  others  under  the  American  occupancy 
shortly  after  he  came  there.  Therefore  this  whole  island,  or  half  the 
island,  has  been  set  aside  by  the  act  of  July,  1902,  as  a  military  reser- 
vation. We  came  to  Congress  asking  this  as  a  military  appropriation, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  instead  of  sending  it  to  tne  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  sent  it  to  the  Insular  Affairs  Conmiittee,  and  they 
took  it  up  jis  a  United  States  appropriation.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
an  American  in  any  way  interested  in  the  slightest  degree  in  those 
lands. 

The  hearing  was  then  adjourned. 
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Committee  ox  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington ^  D.  C,  January  31^  1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Burrows,  Dick,  Long,  Dubois, 
aud  Stone. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection  1  will  have  printed,  as  we 
have  a  great  demand  for  it,  the  hearings  on  this  subject  before  the 
House  committee.  They  will  be  printed  with  our  hearings  and  the 
appendix  to  the  hearings  in  the  Philippine  Islands  taken  before  the 
dilators  and  Representatives  who  went  out  there,  and  for  which  there 
is  a  great  demand. 
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PUBLIC  HEARINGS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  UPON  THE  PROPOSED  RE- 
DUCTION OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  AND  TOBACCO,  THE 
EXTENSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COASTWISE  NAVIGATION 
LAWS  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES.  AND  THE  GENERAL  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS  IN  THE  ISLANDS,  HELD  DURING  THE  MONTH 
OF  AUGUST,  1905.  BEFORE  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
WAR  AND  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PARTY  AC- 
COMPANYING HIM   TO  THE  ISLANDS, 

CONSISTING  OP 

SsNATOBs:  Fred  T.  Dubois,  Idaho;  Murphy  J.  Foster,  Louisiana;  Chester  I. 
Long,  Kansas;  Francis  G.  Newlands,  Nevada;  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  Col- 
orado; Nathan  B.  Scott,  West  Viiiginia  (Presiding) ;  Francis  E.  Warren, 
Wyoming. 

Ekprbbentativss:  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  New  York;  Henry  A.  Cooper, 
Wisconsin;  Charles  Curtis,  Kansas;  David  A.  De  Armond,  Missouri; 
Michael  E.  DriscoU,  New  York;  Greoi^  Edmund  Foss,  Illinois;  Newton 
W.  Gilbert,  Indiana;  Frederick  H.  Gillette,  Massachusetts;  Charles  H. 
GroBvenor,  Ohio;  William  P.  Hepburn,  Iowa;  Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  Connecti- 
cut; William  M.  Howard,  Greorgia;  William  A.  Jones,  Virginia;  Nicholas 
Longworth,  Ohio;  George  A.  Loud,  Michigan;  William  B.  McKinley, 
Illinois;  Duncan  E.  McKinlay,  California;  Theobold  Otjen,  Wisconsin; 
Herbert  Parsons,  New  York;  Sereno  E.  Payne,  New  York;  Charles  F. 
Scott,  Kansas;  Swagar  Sherley,  Kentucky;  George  W^  Smith,  Illinois; 
Ariosto  A.  Wiley,  Alabama. 
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PUBLIC  HEARINGS  UPON  THE  PROPOSED  REDUCTION  OF  THE  TARIFF 
UPON  PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  AND  TOBACCO,  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  COASTWISE  NAVIGATION  LAWS  TO  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES, AND  THE  GENERAL  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  ISLANDS. 


8UGAB. 


Manila,  P.  I.,  August  7, 1905. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3.50  p.  m.  by  Governor- 
General  Wright,  who  stated  that  he  had  received  a  cablegram  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  a  few  weeks  since,  informing  him  that  the 
Senators  and  CJongressmen  who  were  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  upon  his  visit  of  inspection  desired  to  hold 
public  learings,  at  such  places  as  might  be  convenient,  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  informed  as  to  the  actual  situation  in  regard 
to  agriculture,  and  especially  with  relation  to  the  cultivation  of 
nigar  cane  and  tobacco,  and  also  the  general  coastwise  trade.  It  was 
for  the  purposes  thus  outlined  that  this  meeting  had  been  caUed. 
As  the  hearing  was  held  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  accompanying  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Governor- 
General  stated  that  it  would  seem  proper  that  the  gentlemen  in 
question  should  conduct  the  proceedings  themselves.  The  Governor- 
General  accordingly  stated  that  he  would  take  the  liberty,  in  the 
absence  of  Senator  Warren,  to  request  Senator  Scott  to  take  the 
Aair  and  preside  over  the  meeting. 

Senator  Scott  then  took  the  chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Governor-General,  members  of  the  delega- 
tion, fellow-citizens,  and  Filipinos,  we  are  here  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  information.  We  would  like  very  much  to  have  your 
leading  men  who  are  interested  in  sugar  and  tobacco  growing,  or 
Miy  other  industry,  appear  before  this  committee  of  gentlemen  to 
enlighten  us  upon  the  manner  and  methods  and  along  the  line 
that  you  think  we  should  act.    I  take  it  that  the  members  oi  t\ift 

2\% 
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Congressional  conunittee  that  are  here  will  desire  to  ask  questions, 
and  if  the  parties  are  submitting  papers  and  making  statements 
we  hope  that  they  will  not  feel  hurt  or  take  it  as  an  offense  if  we 
should  interrupt  them  with  questions  pertaining  to  the  subject 
which  they  are  discussing.  I  understand  that  we  have  gentlemen 
present  who  wUl  now  take  up  the  sugar  question,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  them. 

STATEMEin:  MADE  BT  COMHISSIOHEE  JOSE  E.  LUZUBIAOA. 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  Honorable  Secretary  of  War,  Sen- 
ators, and  members  of  Congress,  since  we  were  advised  of  your  com- 
ing we  have  proposed  to  lay  before  you  a  representation  of  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  we  labor  in  regard  to  agriculture  in  these 
Islands.  It  is  our  desire  now  that  you  should  listen  to  what  we  have 
to  say  upon  this  point  and  if  possible  follow  out  our  desires.  That 
our  hope  that  you  will  listen  to  us  has  not  been  misplaced  is  proven 
by  the  holding  of  this  meeting.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
clearer  to  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  true 
circumstances  of  our  agriculture  in  general  and  especially  as  respects 
our  sugar  production,  which  has  suffered  so  very  mudi  by  reason 
of  the  war,  by  the  destruction  of  cattle  through  rinderpest,  by  the 
locusts  and  from  other  diseases  of  an  epidemic  character,  as  well 
as  also  from  a  lack  of  capital  and  of  labor  with  which  to  develop 
our  interests  and  a  market  where  we  can  sell  that  which  we  do 
produce.  Now  that  the  rate  of  import  duty  which  is  collected  in 
the  ports  of  the  sovereign  country  under  the  Dingley  tariff  con- 
stitutes for  us  a  prohibitory  tax,  which  makes  the  cost  of  production 
so  high  as  to  render  impossible  the  exportation  of  sugar  from  -the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States,  the  condition  of  the  indus- 
try has  become  indeed  lamentable.  Availing  ourselves,  therefore, 
of  this  opportunity,  which  it  is  diflScult  to  imagine  will  again 
present  itself  in  these  Islands,  many  agriculturists  both  from  Luzon 
and  the  Visayan  Islands  have  come  to  attend  this  session,  being 
desirous  of  representing  to  the  high  consideration  of  the  visiting 
delegation  the  ruinous  condition  of  our  fields,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  enormous  backward  state  of  our  methods  of  culti- 
vation which  are  primitive  and  rudimentary,  we  are  sure  that 
Philippine  sugar  can  never  compete  with  the  article  as  produced  in 
America  by  scientific  methods,  and  with  the  advantages  possessed 
by  a  rich  country  like  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask,  if  it  can  not  compete  with  the  sugar 
raised  in  the  United  States,  why  ask  for  any  change  to  enable  its 
being  admitted  there? 
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Commissioner  Luzubiga.  We  ask  it  because  sugar  constitutes 
one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  because  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  find  a  market  for  this  article;  and  we  realize^ 
therefore,  that  unless  we  do  find  a  market  for  this  product,  the 
industry  of  sugar  raising  in  the  Islands  will  entirely  disappear. 

Representative  Grosvbnor.  In  the  interest  of  having  an  intel- 
ligent record,  would  it  not  be  well  to  let  this  statement,  which  is 
a  written,  prepared  statement,  be  made  in  full  to  the  close,  and  then 
let  such  questions  be  put  in  the  way  of  a  cross-examination  as  any 
gentlemen  might  see  fit  to  suggest,  and  thus  avoid  breaking  up 
the  thread  of  the  speaker's  argument  until  he  has  completed  it? 
I  merely  suggest  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  If  there  is  no  objection  we  shall 
proceed  in  that  manner. 

Commissioner  Luzuriga.  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  in  a  few 
words.  My  only  purpose  is  to  make  a  few  introductory  observations 
in  order  to  present  to  the  committee  the  few  gentlemen  who  are  going 
to  speak  upon  the  subject.  The  following  planters  are  present  at 
this  meeting:  Mr.  Leon  Miguel  Heras,  of  Florida  Blanca,  Pam- 
panga;  Mr.  Esteban  de  la  Rama,  of  Occidental  Negros;  Mr.  Juan 
Araneta,  of  Occidental  Negros;  Mr.  Francisco  Hison,  of  San  Fer- 
nando, Pampanga;  Mr.  Pedro  Teopaco,  of  San  Fernando,  Pam- 
panga;  Mr.  Pedro  Henson,  of  San  Fernando,  Pampanga;  Mr. 
Mariano  Alimurong,  of  Bacolor.  Pampanga ;  Mr.  Tomas  Dison,  of 
Magalang,  Pampanga;  Mr.  Jose  Pedro  Henson,  Angeles,  Pampanga; 
Mr.  Jose  Leoncio  de  Leon,  of  Bacolor,  Pampanga;  Mr.  Francisco 
Liongson,  of  Bacolor,  Pampanga;  Mr.  Juan  de  Leon,  of  Iloilo;  Mr. 
Leocadio  Joaquin  of  La  Laguna;  Mr.  Mariano  Cui,  of  Cebu;  Mr. 
Dionisio  Jacosalem,  of  Cebu. 

All  these  gentlemen  represent  the  planters  of  these  Islands  and  are 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  They  have  come  here  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  and*  the 
Congressmen  of  the  United  States  that  they  give  us  their  valuable 
protection  and  assistance  in  securing  from  Congress  the  repeal  of  the 
Dingley  tariff,  or  at  least  its  reduction  to  25  per  cent  of  its  present 
figures  with  regard  to  the  duty  on  the  sugar  produced  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  this  petition  they 
desire  to  have  the  following  gentlemen  speak  before  the  committee : 

Senor  Leon  Miguel  Heras,  Senor  Esteban  de  la  Rama,  Senor  Juan 
Araneta,  and  Seiior  Francisco  Liongson.  These  gentlemen  will  in 
turn  address  the  meeting,  if  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
those  who  form  it. 

Secretary  ^Taft.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  here  interrupt  for  one 
moment  with  a  matter  a  little  different  from  that  now  on  YvaivA'l 
I  was  approaches?  by  a  gentleman  before  the  discussion  began  vmOi 
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asked  whether  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Congressional  delegation 
to  hear  witnesses  upon  the  general  political  conditions  in  the 
Islands,  to  which  I  replied  that  my  understanding  was  that  these 
hearings  would  be  limited  to  the  economic  conditions;  that  the 
difficulty  about  going  into  general  political  conditions  was,  with 
the  variety  of  feeling  of  the  different  gentlemen  and  the  desire  to 
be  heard  on  such  issues,  it  might  lead  to  a  discussion  of  such  length 
that  the  delegation  would  not  have  time  to  hear  all  that  ought  to 
be  heard,  if  these  general  questions  were  to  be  gone  into.  That, 
of  course,  every  member  present  would  be  glad  to  hear  anybody 
who  might  approach  him  upon  any  subject,  but  that  this  meeting, 
as  I  understood  it,  was  for  the  discussion  of  economic  conditions 
only.  Now  I  do  not  like  to  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  having  said 
something  that  is  not  the  desire  of  the  delegation  and,  therefore, 
before  it  is  too  late,  I  desire  to  report  what  I  have  said  upon  the 
subject  and  submit  to  the  delegation  the  question  as  submitted 
to  me. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Secretary,  shall  I  ask  for  a  vote  from  the 
delegation  as  to  the  question  presented  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  do  not  want  to  suppress  what  the  delegation 
would  like  to  hear. 

Representative  Payne.  To  bring  this  matter  before  the  meeting, 
I  move  that  the  hearings  be  confined  to  economic  questions. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  that  it  is  unnecessary 
that  we  should  have  a  vote  on  this  question,  as  I  understand  that 
the  representatives  here  are  quite  willing  that  Secretary  Taft  shall 
direct  these  proceedings  in  the  way  that  he  desires. 

Secretary  T.ai-^.  If  that  be  the  attitude  of  the  gentlemen,  I  am 
entirely  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
hearings  in  the  manner  I  have  outlined,  and  if  the  gentlemen 
empower  me  to  act  in  the  manner  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the 
responsibility. 

Representative  Payne.  In  that  case  T  will  withdraw  the  motion 
I  presented. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  withdrawn  and  it  is  generally 
understood  that  we  shall  follow  in  the  discussion  the  plan  suggested 
by  Secretary  Taft,  and  it  shall  be  confined  to  economic  questions. 

Representative  Hepburn.  Before  we  proceed,  suppose  we  take 
this  attitude:  Let  the  inquiry  proceed  as  suggested,  and  if  there  is 
time  and  any  gentleman  desires  to  go  into  these  other  questions,  let 
them  be  taken  up  later  on. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes:  but  for  the  present  we  will  proceed  as  upon 
the  economic  questions  only. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  first  gentleman 
n7;o  desires  to  address  the  committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  LEON  lilOUEL  HEEAS.  OF  FLOEIDA 
BLANCA,  PAMPANOA. 

Sefior  Hbras.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
desire  to  read  a  paper  upon  the  principal  causes  of  the  decline  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  present 
conditions  of  sugar  cultivation  in  the  Province  of  Pampanga. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  it  be  proper  to  suggest  that  the  paper 
instead  of  being  read  in  Spanish  be  read  directly  in  English  to 
those  who  desire  to  hear  it  ?  Doubtless  it  will  be  printed  in  Spanish 
in  the  papers  published  in  Manila  in  that  language,  and  reading 
it  in  Spanish  here  will  only  require  double  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  suggested  that  the  paper  be  read  in  the 
English  language  only  by  the  interpreter,  in  order  to  save  time.  As 
our  time  is  so  limited,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  if  the 
gentlemen  addressing  the  committee  have  no  objection. 

The  statement  of  Senor  Heras  was  then  read,  as  follows : 

PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  DECLINE  IX  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  SUGAR 
CANE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  AND  THE  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  OF  SAME 
IX  THE  PROVINCE  OF  PAMPANGA. 

Capital. — The  great  scarcity  of  money  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  precarious  condition  of  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation '  of 
sugar  cane,  and  it  can  almost  be  affirmed  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
I)lanters  in  the  j)rovince  depend  upon  Chinese  buyers,  who  never 
advance  money  except  at  a  rate  of  interest  fluctuating  between 
20  and  40* per  cent.  This  statement  makes  it  easy  to  understand 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  industry  to  prosper,  having  such 
interest  to  pay  and  selling  the  sugar  at  prices  as  low  as  the  prevail- 
ing ones. 

Cattle. — ^The  great  scarcity  of  cattle  is  another  of  the  principal 
causes  preventing  the  revival  of  agriculture  in  the  Philippines,  for 
the  diseases  that  have  decimated  work  cattle  not  only  have  not  dis- 
appeared but  have  increased,  as  investigation  will  prove. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  planter  has  to  contend  increase 
when  we  take  into  consideration  tlie  customs  and  manner  of  being 
of  our  rural  population,  unaccustomed  to  use  the  class  of  work 
animals  employed  in  other  countries,  for  which  reason  the  carabao 
can  not  at  the  present  time  l>e  substituted.  For  example,  it  has 
been  attempted  to  employ  oxen  imported  from  China  with  negative 
results,  60  or  80  per  cent  having  died  soon  after  importation. 

The  share  system  in  the  cultivation  of  land, — One  of  the  greatest 
disadvantages  of  the  Philippine  planter  consists  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  land  is  worked,  this  being  done   in   very  uuiavoTaVAfc 
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conditions,  due  in  the  first  place  to  our  tropical  climate  and  to  the 
few  wants  of  our  rural  population. 

Laborers. — The  labor  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  very 
high  priced  at  present,  owing  to  the  increased  price  of  staple 
articles  and,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  loss  of  work  cattle,  resulting 
in  a  large  reduction  in  the  area  under  cultivation.  A  large  number 
of  the  laboring  people,  always  scarce,  have  gone  to  Manila  in  search 
of  work  not  to  be  had  in  the  province,  and  owing  to  this  great 
scarcity  planters  have  now  to  pay  treble  and  even  quadruple  the 
old  wages. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  this  scarcity  of  laborers  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  custom  among  the  great  majority  of  our  working 
people  of  not  desiring  to  change  their  place  of  residence  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of 
a  great  number  of  years,  no  plantation  in  the  province  has  produced 
more  than  10,000  pilones — that  is  to  say,  about  680  tons — Or>  per 
cent  of  the  planters  producing  only  from  20  to  200  tons. 

To  prove  the  scarcity  of  hands  and  that  our  working  people  are 
not  inclined  to  emigrate,  the  fact  can  be  cited  that  in  the  hemp 
districts  a  laborer  can  earn  as  high  as  1P5  a  day  ($2.50,  gold), 
and  that,  notwithstanding  this  large  wage,  people  in  other  provinces 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  been  known  to  go  to  those  districts 
to  work. 

Risks. — ^Many  and  varied  are  the  risks  in  this  class  of  cultivation 
that  can  not  be  foreseen,  much  less  controlled,  such  as  fires,  floods, 
droughts,  and  locusts;  from  this  last  calamity  the  province  has 
suffered  for  three  consecutive  years.  , 

Production. — Owing  to  the  imperfections  of  our  machinery  and 
system,  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  loss  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
more  than  in  other  countries  using  modern  machinery.  Aside  from 
this  loss  in  the  quantity  produced,  there  is  a  loss  in  quality  on 
account  of  the  imperfection  of  our  product. 

No  favorable  change  can  be  expected  in  this  particular  for  many 
years  on  account  of  the  reasons  above  stated,  to  wit,  lack  of  capital^ 
cattle,  and  labor. 

Transportation. — The  means  of  transportation  existing  at  pres- 
ent— and  we  suppose  that  conditions  are  alike  in  this  respect  in  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Archipelago — can  only  be  used  during  four  or 
five  months  of  the  year — that  is  to  say,  during  the  dry  season.  For 
this  reason  the  cost  of  transportation  in  some  places  amounts  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  articles  transported. 

Internal   revenue. — The   imposition   of   this   tax   has   made   the 

situation  of  the  sugar  planters  in  our  province  still  worse,  resulting 

in  a  loss  to  us  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  our  product,  as  prior  to 

Its  enactment  we  sold  our  molasses  to  alcohol  distillers  at  from  W 
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to  ?=1.60  a  4-gallon  can,  while  now  we  get  only  M.20  to  M.30  for 
the  same  amount. 

Reduction  in  the  total  production. — A  great  reduction  has  been 
noted  in  the  area  planted,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  causes  above 
mentioned,  as  in  the  provinces  like  the  two  Ilocos,  La  Laguna, 
Batangas,  and  others,  formerly  producers  on  a  large  scale,  planters 
have  substituted  maguey,  hemp,  cocoanuts,  etc.,  which  give  better 
results. 

AVhen  the  provinces  mentioned  were  large  sugar  producers  the 
total  yield  for  the  Islands  reached  300,000  tons,  which  figure  has 
been  steadily  decreasing,  production  having  fallen  off  to  its  present 
miserable  condition. 

Markets. — The  largest  and  most  natural  markets  for  Philippine 
sugar  at  present  are  the  countries  of  China  and  Japan,  now  the 
largest  consimfiers  of  our  product,  and  owing  to  this  favorable 
condition  Chinese  buyers,  having  no  competitors,  obtain  our  sugar 
at  their  own  prices  and  therefore  are  able  to  impose  their  own  terms. 

According  to  approximate  figures  from  the  Philippine  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  the  total  area  of  the  Archipelago  is  73,000,000 
acres,  of  which  50,000,000  acres  are  forest  and  mountain  lands, 
and  of  the  23,000,000  remaining  only  3,200,000  are  cultivated  to 
all  crops  as  follows:  Sugar,  180,000;  rice,  1,600,000;  tobacco, 
SO,000;  sweet  potatoes,  60,000;  plantains,  85,000;  hemp,  550,000; 
cocoanuts,  375,000;  corn,  267,000. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  180,000  acres  being  culti- 
vated to  sugar  and  2,200  pounds  being  the  average  yield  per  acre, 
we  have  a  total  production  for  the  entire  country  of  180.000  tons 
of  sugar.  Admitting  that  after  many  years  the  production  shall 
have  doubled — which  appears  improbable — it  would  have  reached 
only  300,000.  Now,  if  we  deduct  80,000  tons,  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  amount  consumed  in  the  Islands,  but  280,000  tons 
would  remain  for  exportation. 

According  to  the  statistics  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  into 
the  United  States  for  home  consumption  is  nearly  2,000,000  tons; 
admitting  that  the  Archipelago  should  produce  the  280,000  tons 
mentioned,  there  would  still  remain  a  shortage  of  some  1,700,000 
tons,  and  we  can  not  understand  how  our  production,  if  permitted 
free  entry  into  the  United  States,  could  harm  the  interests  of  sugar 
producers  in  the  sovereign  country. 

In  asking  for  the  abolishment  of  the  duty  on  our  sugar  imported 
mto  the  United  States  we  do  so  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  better  prices  from  our  present  consumers,  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  inasmuch  as,  by  having  another  market  for  our  sugar, 
they  could  not  impose  their  prices  on  us. 
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If  present  prices  continue  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  the  total 
ruin  of  the  industry  at  a  not  far  distant  date,  as  is  proven  by  the 
following  figures : 

Cost  of  production  of  2,000  pilones  of  150  pounds  each — that  is  to  say,  of 

136  tons, 

272  acres,  at  W8.179  per  acre -. «6,824.68 

Machinery,  warehouse,  balldings,  etc 7,000.00 

80  work  carabaoB,  at  «eO 12,800.00 

40  native  plows,  at  ^6 240.00 

10  carts,  at  fW 600.00 

Total    36, 464. 68 

Annual  expense  ft, 

1  plnntatiou  overseer W,  200. 00 

Wages  of  hands 2,000.00 

Mortality  of  cattle,  20  per  cent  of  W2,800 2, 560. 00 

Land  tax 131. 25 

Wear  and  tear  of  plows,  50  per  cent 120. 00 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  etc.,  15  per  cent 1, 050. 00 

Wear  and  tear  of  carts,  25  per  cent 150.00 

Cost  of  manufacture,  at  W.51 3, 020. 00 

Hauling  to  warehouse,  at  W.30 600. 00 

Interest  on  capital.  M6,404.68,  at  10  per  cent 3,640.47 

Total  14, 477.  72 

An  average  of  ^7.24  cost  per  pllon,  or  W06.45  per  ton. 

The  average  prices  during  many  years  have  been  between  ^.50 
and  ^5  a  pilon,  which  proves  the  assertion  made  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph. 

If  the  plantations  that  are  .still  being  worked  have  been  able  to 
keep  up  it  is  because  the  owners  have  not  suffered  the  total  loss  of 
their  animals.  Those  that  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  them  have 
been  compelled  to  suspend  all  work  on  their  lands,  as  has  happened 
in  the  plantations  of  La  Laguna,  Ilocos,  Batangas,  Bataan,  and  other 
places. 

From  the  above  the  deplorable  condition  of  agriculture  in  these 
Islands  can  be  understood.  For  this  reason  we  ask  that  the  duties 
on  our  product  imported  into  the  United  States  be  abolished,  as  we 
hope  to  be  able  by  this  measure  somewhat  to  improve  our  present 
condition,  and  with  this  petition  we  also  ask  for  legislation  that  will 
protect  us  from  absorption  by  large  capitalists  and  syndicates  which 
may  be  established  in  this  country. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  it  proper  to  ask  questions  now? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  questions  be  asked  of  each 
speaker  while  he  is  on  the  floor,  just  before  the  next  speaker  begins. 
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Senator  Dubois.  I  notice  that  this  gentleman  refers  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  labor,  and  I  presume  that  other  speakers  will  also 
mention  that  as  one  of  the  causes  of  agricultural  depression.  Now, 
the  last  speaker  does  not  think  that  under  any  conditions  will  the 
production  of  sugar  be  very  largely  increased.  I  would  liiie  for  one 
of  these  gentlemen  to  suggest  how  they  are  going  to  remedy  the 
securing  of  labor  to  carry  on  agricultural  pursuits. 

Conunissioner  Luzuriaga.  I  think,  with  regard  to  improvement 
upon  the  labor  question,  we  can  go  on  using  the  same  methods  that 
we  have  up  to  the  present  time,  and  get  on  without  the  importation 
of  foreign  labor.  We  can  continue  with  the  means  at  hand  and 
import  from  one  province  to  another  the  labor  necessary  for  the 
cuhivation  of  the  cane.  The  important  question  to  us  is  the 
question  of  price  the  market  pays  for  our  product,  and  we  need  a 
new  market  for  our  product  which  will  regulate  the  price  which  we 
receive  here  from  the  Chinese.  We  believe  that  the  reduction  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  will  accomplish  this. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  understand;  but  if  the  present  primitive 
methods  are  done  away  with  and  modem  methods  of  reducing 
sugar  from  the  cane  are  adopted,  and  if  the  production  of  sugar 
were  greatly  increased,  then  what  would  you  do  for  labor  ? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  But  we  can  not  expect,  nor  do  we 
look  for,  a  large  increase  in  production  in  the  Islands.  We  consider 
if  there  is  any  increase  at  all  it  will  be  a  very  slow  and  gradual  one, 
and  we  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  fears  that  some  people 
have  entertained  in  regard  to  an  enormous  production  of  sugar 
in  these  Islands  ever  to  be  realized,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  law  in  force  here  which  prevents  the  acquisition  of  large 
areas  of  land  for  cultivation  upon  a  large  scale,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  expect  to  greatly  increase  our  production. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  did  not  get  a  definite  answer.  However,  we 
will  pass  that  point  and  I  will  ask  if  the  speaker  hopes  for  the 
investment  of  much  American  capital  in  sugar  production  in  this 
country;  whether  American  capitalists  will  invest  largely  in  the 
industry  ? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  We  would  wish  and  hope  for  Amer- 
ican capital,  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  come  under  the  present 
circumstances  and  conditions. 

Senator  Dubois.  Suppose  we  give  you  free  trade  in  sugar  and 
American  capital  does  come  and  engage  in  the  production  of  sugar, 
using  the  methods  which  are  used  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  then 
what  would  you  do  for  labor — where  would  you  get  it? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  We  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
finding  the  necessary  labor. 
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Senator  Dubois.  The  American  capitalist  who  needs  workmen 
will  find  them;  the  question  is  where  will  he  get  them?  Will  he 
bring  in  the  Chinese? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaga.  But  in  order  to  do  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  change  existing  legislation;  it  would  be  necessary  to 
let  down  the  bars  and  let  in  Chinese  labor,  and  that  would  depend 
on  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Dubois.  Then,  as  I  understand  the  gentleman,  American 
capital  will  not  come  in,  because  it  will  not  be  able  to  get  labor? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaga.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it;  that  is 
the  way  I  have  always  understood  it.  It  has  been  my  opinion  that 
the  careful  American  business  man  will  always  look  into  conditions 
carefully  before  investing  his  money. 

Senator  Dubois.  But  if  he  did  come  in  he  would  have  to  look 
elsewhere  for  labor? 

The  Chaibman.  Just  a  minute.  From  the  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor and  the  point  that  he  is  pressing,  as  I  understand  it,  he  is  trying 
to  have  the  gentleman  admit  that  Filipino  labor  is  not  the  class 
of  labor  to  do  this  work,  and  that  it  can  not  be  depended  upon. 
Now,  does  the  gentleman  want  to  admit  that? 

Senator  Dubois.  They  have  admitted  that  already;  they  have 
explained  that. 

Commissioner  Luzubiaga.  If  the  purpose  is  to  increase  pro- 
duction rapidly — say,  from  100,000  tons,  its  present  figure,  to 
1,000,000  tons — it  would  be  necessary  to  import  labor,  as  it  would 
be  necessary  to  import  all  the  other  elements,  capital,  machinery, 
otc.;  but  of  course  the  admission  of  foreign  labor  into  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  meets  the  bar  of  present  legislation,  which  prohibits 
the  importation  of  the  labor  which  would  be  necessary  for  that 
rapid  development. 

Secretary  Taft.  Will  the  interpreter  please  ask  Mr.  Luzuriaga 
if  he  is  himself  a  sugar  planter? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaga.  Yes;  I  have  been  an  agriculturist 
and  sugar  planter  all  my  life. 

Secretary  Taft.  Will  you  ask  him  whether  in  order  to  supply 
all  the  labor  needed  upon  his  plantation  and  others  in  Occidental 
Negros,  where  his  plantations  are  located,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  import  labor  from  other  provinces? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaga.  Not  for  my  own  estate.  I  have  been 
uble  to  work  my  estate  with  the  people  I  have  upon  it,  but  I  know 
of  a  great  many  other  plantations  which  have  been  obliged  to 
import  labor  from  the  neighboring  Island  of  Panay. 

Secretary  Taft.  Is  there  every  season  of  cane  cutting  a  general 
j/nportation  of  labor  from  Panay,  Cebu,  Bohol,  and  other  provinces 
fvAere  they  do  not  grow  sugar? 
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Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  time  of  the  grind- 
ing of  the  cane  people  come  from  Bohol,  Cebu,  and  Panay  for  the 
purpose  of  working  upon  the  plantations. 

Secretary  Taft.  Then  they  return  to  their  homes  ? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  As  a  general  rule,  yes,  after  the  grind- 
ing is  completed — that  is,  the  majority ;  there  may  be  a  few  laborers 
who  remain  in  the  Island  of  Negros. 

Senator  Foster.  Will  you  please  ask  the  speaker  how  often  it  is 
necessary  to  replant  the  cane? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  We  have  to  do  scr  every  year ;  our  lands 
are  not  as  rich  as  those  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  therefore  we  are 
obliged  to  plant  yearly. 

Senator  Foster.  Ask  him  if  the  cane  is  not  ratooned  for  one,  two, 
or  three  years. 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  Island  of  Negros 
lo  get  a  ratoon  crop.  I  know  of  one  or  two  exceptions  where  they 
have  been  able  to  do  so,  but  they  have  found  great  difficulty  in  trying 
to  get  a  third  crop,  and  it  does  not  pay  for  the  labor  necessary  to 
gather  it.  The  lands  upon  which  this  can  be  done,  furthermore,  are 
considered  very  valuable  and  are  very  high  priced  and  very  rare. 

Senator  Foster.  What  proportion  of  the  crop  does  it  require  to 
replant  ? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  About  80  per  cent  has  to  be  replanted 
every  year. 

Senator  Foster.  But  what  proportion  of  the  original  crop  is 
required  to  replant  the  same  acreage  from  which  it  came? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  The  practice  in  the  Philippine  Islandfi 
with  respect  to  replanting  is  to  cut  off  the  last  section  of  the  cane, 
the  tops,  which  are  placed  in  germinating  beds  and  then  replanted ; 
that  is  the  practice  here;  they  take  the  topmost  part  of  the  stalks 
and  plant  them. 

Senator  Foster.  How  many  pounds  of  cane  can  you  get  from 
your  new  land  ? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  The  average  is  1  ton  of  sugar  per 
acre.  There  are  exceptions ;  sometimes  newly  cultivated  land — fresh 
land — will  produce  more,  but  the  general  average  is  1  ton  of  sugar 
per  acre. 

Senator  Foster.  How  many  tons  of  cane  per  acre? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  It  is  not  the  practice  here  to  weigh 
tlio  cane;  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  Agriculture  in  these 
Islnnds  has  not  reached  that  point  of  perfection:  I  do  not  know  of 
any  fanner  who  weighs  his  cane.  This  fact  will  forcibly  demon- 
strate to  the  gentlemen  of  the  delegation  the  backward  state  of 
agriculture  and  this  industry  as  conducted  in  the  Philippine 
Wands. 
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Senator  Foster.  Is  it  necessary  to  use  fertilizers  or  irrigation 
on  the  land  ? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  No.  sir ;  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Secretary  Taft.  Senator,  will  you  ask  him  if  that  is  true  in  all 
the  provinces? 

Senator  Foster.  Yes,  sir.     Does  that  apply  everywhere? 

(Sefior  Leon  Miguel  Heras.  a  planter  from  the  Province  of  Pam- 
panga,  here  arose.) 

Sefior  Heras.  I  would  like  to  say  in  explanation  of  the  statement 
of  Commissioner  Luzuriaga  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  fertilizers 
here;  that  the  reason  fertilizers  have  never  been  used  here  is  because 
the  people  have  not  been  educated  up  to  the  use  of  them.  It  is  not 
because  fertilizers  are  not  required:  it  simply  has  never  been  the 
practice  to  use  them. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  about  irrigation? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  Irrigation  has  never  been  used  as  yet 
in  the  sugar  lands,  though  it  is  used  upon  the  rice  lands  sometimes. 

Secretary  Taft.  But  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not 
use  irrigation  in  Cavite — for  instance,  on  sugar  land? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  Not  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar;  with 
rice,  yes. 

Secretary'  Taft.  Don't  they  use  irrigation  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  in  Pampanga  ? 

Sefior  Heras.  No.  sir ;  but  in  Iloilo  they  do. 

Senator  Foster.  AATiat  is  the  average  price  paid  per  day  for  labor 
by  sugar  men  ? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  Field  hands  are  paid  from  40  to  50 
centavos  per  day — that  is,  20  to  25  cents,  American  money — but  the 
laborers  used  in  the  mills  get  nearly  double  that;  besides  they  are 
all  provided  with  their  food  by  the  planters. 

Senator  Foster.  You  say  that  is  25  cents  a  day,  gold? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  Yes,  sir:  the  field  hands  get  25  cents, 
gold,  a  day  and  their  food. 

Senator  Foster.  About  what  is  the  cost  per  day  of  feeding 
them  ? 

Senor  IIeras.  In  my  Province  of  Pampanga  it  cost«  from  20 
to  25  centavos  per  day  for  the  food;  the  food  provided  is  very 
inferior  in  quality  and  quantity.  It  is  not  food  for  an  American 
or  European  laborer,  nor  could  an  American  subsist  upon  it  at  all. 

Senator  Foster.  How  many  acres  of  land  can  one  man  cultivate 
per  year? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  One  man  can  cultivate  per  year  2i 
acres. 

Senator  Foster.  You  mean  cultivate  and  harvest? 
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Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  No,  sir;  the  work  of  harvesting  is 
separate  from  that  estimate,  and,  besides,  the  man  cultivating  2^ 
acres  must  have  the  assistance  of  a  plow  and  carabao,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  two  carabaos  in  a  year  to  do 
that  work. 

Senator  Foster.  One  man  and  two  carabaos  will  cultivate  2^ 
acres  of  cane  per  year? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  some  cases  he  can  do 
it  with  one  carabao. 

Commissioner  Worcester.  Can  he  also  prepare  the  land  for 
planting  and  plant  it? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  man's  work;  that 
is  equivalent  to  1  hectare  of  land ;  but  what  that  man  can  not  do  is 
the  work  of  harvesting ;  this  does  not  include  that  nor  does  it  count 
any  of  the  work  of  cutting  the  cane  and  hauling  it  to  the  mill ;  it  is 
simply  the  work  of  cultivation ;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Foster.  What  are  your  sugar-making  months — the  period 
in  which  the  cane  is  manufactured  ? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  From  December  to  March  or  April. 

Senator  FobXER.  When  do  you  plant  the  cane? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  The  same  months  are  the  months  for 
planting  for  the  reason  that  it  is  our  custom  to  use  the  top  of  each 
stalk  for  replanting. 

Senator  Foster.  Do  you  know  the  largest  sugar-producing  planta- 
tion in  the  Islands;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  productive  capacity  of 
^ugar  per  day? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  Yes,  sir;  the  largest  sugar  mill  in  the 
Islands  is  located  at  Talisay,  in  the  Island  of  Negros,  and  is  owned 
by  Senor  Jocson.  This  mill  will  produce,  under  the  above  condi- 
tions, 800  piculs  per  day — a  picul  is  137^  pounds. 

(Mr.  Welbom,  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
liere  arose.) 

Mr.  Welborn.  Three  hundred  piculs  are  equivalent  to  about  20 
short  tons,  English  measure. 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  about  40,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  field  and 
around  the  sugarhouse,  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  in  producing 
•  that  amount  of  sugar  per  day,  in  such  a  sugarhouse  as  that  the 
speaker  mentions? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  Conditions  vary  so  much  in  different 

actions  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  number  of  men  required 

to  produce  that  amount  of  sugar.     It  depends  upon  the  fertility 

of  the  soil,  the  location  of  the  land,  etc.,  but  there  are  gentlemen 
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here  who  have  estimates  of  the  actual  cost  of  production  under 
different  conditions,  and  they  may  furnish  the  information  required. 
I  have  the  figures  here  of  one  sugar  estate  in  the  town  of  Talisay, 
in  the  Island  of  Negros,  which  I  will  read  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  the  gentlemen  would  be  glad  to 
liear  it. 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  The  different  conditions  under  which 
the  sugar  crop  is  raised  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Planters 
sometimes  administer  their  own  estates,  and  in  that  case  the  number 
of  laborers  employed  is  greater  than  when  it  is  let  out  by  contract : 
sometimes  contracts  are  given  for  the  cultivation  of  certain  parts 
of  their  land  to  different  men,  for  a  fixed  price;  then  the  number 
of  laborers  employed  is  less. 

Senator  Patterson.  I  would  like. to  ask  the  gentleman  whose 
paper  was  last  read  some  questions  as  to  the  facts  stated  in  his  paper. 
In  enumerating  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  planter  he  spoke  of  the 
internal-revenue  charge  which  had  reduced  something  25  or  30  per 
cent.    What  did  he  mean? 

Senor  Heras.  In  the  process  of  sugar  making  in  the  Province  of 
Pampanga  sugar  is  made  into  what  is  called  '^  pilones,"  and  from 
that  process  molasses  is  formed.  Now,  molasses  was  formerly  sold, 
before  the  enactment  of  the  internal-revenue  law,  to  the  alcohol 
distillers,  who  paid  on  an  average  of  1P1  to  =^1.G0  for  each  4-gallon 
can;  while  at  present  the  planter  can  only  get  for  this  molasses 
product  20  or  30  centavos — that  is  to  say,  10  or  15  cents,  gold. 
Alcohol,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  internal-revenue  law,  did  not 
have  to  pay  the  internal-revenue  tax  which  it  now  pays ;  the  distillers 
have  reduced  the  price  which  they  pay  for  their  raw  material. 

Senator  Patterson.  How  much  is  the  price  received  by  the 
planter  for  his  sugar  reduced  by  this  internal-revenue  tax? 

Seiior  Heras.  As  the  internal-revenue  law  has  only  been  in  opera- 
tion for  about  a  year,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  make  a  correct 
estimate  of  our  loss,  and  in  order  to  do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  conditions  normal.  Now,  this  year  conditions  have  been 
abnormal  as  to  the  price  paid  in  the  market  for  Philippines  sugar, 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  beet-sugar  crop  in  Europe. 

Senator  Patterson.  Does  he  not  estimate  the  loss  to  the  planters 
at  from  25  to  30  per  cent  by  reason  of  the  internal-revenue  tax  ? 

Senor  Heras.  The  imposition  of  this  tax  has  made  the  sugar 
planters  in  my  province  lose  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  their  product. 
As  heretofore  explained,  they  got  from  1P1  to  ?=1.60  for  a  4:-gallon 
can  of  molasses,  before  the  enactment  of  the  law,  while  now  only 
20  to  30  centavos  are  obtained  for  the  same  amount. 

Beprasentative  Curtis.  He  does  not  intend  that  statement  for 
bis  entire  sugar  crop;  it  was  meant  to  apply  only  to  molasses? 
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Seiior  Heras.  I  wish  to  explain  what  I  meant  by  saying  that 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  internal-revenue  law  the  price  of 
sugar  per  "  pilon  "  was  from  ^=3^  to  ^=5,  and  that  in  addition  to 
that  they  got  an  income  from  the  molasses,  their  by-product,  of 
W  to  ^1.60,  for  each  4  gallons,  as  previously  explained;  but  that 
now,  by  the  operation  of  the  internal-revenue  law,  the  price  obtained 
for  the  by-product  is  greatly  less — in  fact,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
20  or  30  centavos — and  so  I  make  the  statement  that  the  loss  on  the 
total  product  has  been  practically  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Patterson.  Do  I  understand  that  the  best  market  for 
Philippine  sugar  is  China  and  Japan? 

Senor  Heras.  I  do  not  say  the  best,  but  the  largest  market  that 
we  have  at  present;  in  fact,  it  is  about  the  only  one  we  have  at 
present. 

Senator  Patterson.  Are  the  Philippine  planters  compelled  prac- 
tically to  sell  at  prices  offered  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  buyers? 

Senor  Heras.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  no 
other  buyers. 

Senator  Patterson.  If  the  duty  should  be  removed  or  reduced 
npon  the  introduction  of  this  sugar  into  the  United  States,  it  is 
your  opinion  that  China  and  Japan  would  still  continue  to  be  the 
best  market  and  that  the  planter  could  compel  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  to  pay  a  higher  price — is  that  correct  ? 

Senor  Heras.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  very  easy  to  understand.  If  we 
can  place  our  sugar  in  the  United  States  without  the  payment  of 
customs  duties,  especially  being  able  to  place  it  at,  say,  9^5  per 
picul  in  the  United  States,  the  Chinese  purchaser  who  now  pays 
^4  would  be  compelled  to  meet  the  price  in  the  United  States  and 
would  buy  himself  at  9^5, 

Secretary  Taft.  Senator,  may  I  ask  the  speaker  this  question 
along  that  line?  How  is  the  price  fixed  that  the  Chinese  merchant 
pays? 

Senor  Heras.  In  answering  tliat  question  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  tell  the  truth  and  all  the  truth.  If  the  Chinese  buyer  finds  that 
the  planter  is  in  water  up  to  his  neck,  he  fixes  the  price  fairly  high ; 
however,  he  finds  that  the  poor  planter  is  in  water  up  to  his  eyes, 
then  he  fixes  it  much  lower;  in  other  words,  the  planter  is  entirely 
at  his  mercy. 

Secretary  Taft.  Where  is  the  price  fixed  for  the  Philippine 
Islands?     It  isat  Hoilo? 

Seiior  Heras.  No,  sir;  in  Hongkong. 

Secretary  Taft.  Is  not  the  price  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
price  in  Hamburg  or  in  the  New  York  markets,  with  the  freight 
added? 
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Senior  Heras.  Not  now  that  the  production  is  so  small  that  we 
only  export  it  to  China ;  we  do  not  export  to  Europe. 

Senator  Patterson.  How  much  does  the  planter  himself  realize 
for  his  sugar? 

Senor  Heras.  You  mean  the  price? 

Senator  Patterson.  Yes;  how  much  does  the  planter  himself 
get  for  his  sugar?     How  much  per  ton? 

Senor  Heras.  That  depends  upon  circumstances;  if  the  sugar 
planter  is  in  a  tight  place  he  will  get  less  for  his  sugar. 

Senator  Patterson.  Yes;  I  know,  but  is  there  not  a  reasonably 
fixed  price  that  the  planter  himself  gets?  I  do  not  mean  after 
the  sugar  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  second  party.  How  much  is 
it  that  goes  to  the  planter  for  his  production  of  the  sugar? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  The  price  that  the  planter  gets  de- 
pends upon  the  world  market  price  for  the  sugar  fixed  in  Lohdon 
and  New  York. 

Senator  Patterson.  How  much  was  paid  locally  for  the  last 
sugar  crop  to  the  planter? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  The  price  that  was  paid  this  year  was 
an  exceptionally  high  one,  such  as  we  do  not  get  once  in  twenty 
years.  Sugar  was  worth  in  the  Iloilo  market  up  as  high  as  1P7 
a  picul. 

Senator  Patterson.  That  is  137^  pounds,  it  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  A  picul  is  equivalent  to  137^  Spanish  pounds, 
which  amounts  to  about  140  American  or  English  pounds. 

Senator  Patterson.  That  is,  the  planter  received  for  his  sugar 
last  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  cents,  gold,  per  pound  ? 

Representative  Curtis.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  that  much;  that  makes 
about  2^  cents. 

Senator  Patterson.  Well,  2^  cents — that  is  what  the  planter 
received  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  With  the  permission  of  Senator  Patterson,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  adjourn  now  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
0  o'clock,  when  we  will  continue  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  made  that  we  adjourn  now  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the 
meeting  will  stand  adjourned  until  that  hour. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to- 
morrow, August  8,  1905.) 


Manila,  A'ligtist  S,  1905. 
The  committee  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  with  Senator  Scott,  of 
West  Virginia,  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.    I  suppose  we  shall  proceed  with  the  discussion 
upon  the  sugar  question  where  we  \ett  oft  \«L^t  m^t» 
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Sepresentative  De  Armond.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  hear 
these  papers  uninterruptedly,  and  then  have  such  examination  at 
the  conclusion  as  might  be  desired?  It  seems  to  me  it  would  save 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  give  an  opportunity  for  those  gentlemen 
who  desired,  to  be  heard,  without  interrupting  the  thread  of  their 
argument. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  was  suggested  yesterday,  and  agreed 
upon  as  the  course  to  be  followed. 

Senator  Long.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  De  Ar- 
mond's  suggestion  is  that  we  refrain  from  questioning  these  gentle- 
men until  after  all  the  papers  are  read. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  understanding  yesterday,  as  I  got  it, 
was  that  we  should  pursue  the  questioning  after  each  paper  was 
read. 

The  Chairman.  While  it  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  delega- 
tion. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  will  be  agreeable — ^that  after  a  paper  is 
read  to  have  the  questions  asked  while  the  contents  are  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee — we  will  so  proceed. 

Repre^ntative  De  Armond.  I  have  no  particular  choice  about  it, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what 
these  people  have  to  say,  and  then,  after  that,  discussing  the 
remarks.  The  questions  hardly  run  into  the  nature  of  a  discussion, 
however.  They  run  into  argument  with  the  gentleman  who  is  read- 
ing the  paper,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  the  time  for 
conducting  arguments  of  that  kind.  I  think  the  best  course  is  to 
hear  these  gentlemen  upon  a  subject,  and  then  have  the  members 
of  the  delegation  ask  such  questions  as  thought  proper.  We  have 
but  a  few  days  to  hear  all  those  who  desire  to  be  heard,  and  if  we 
go  into  the  business  of  questioning  everybody,  I  think  we  will  go 
away  without  hearing  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  part  of  what  we  ought 
to  have  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  will  ask  the  conmiittee  whether  it  is 
their  wish  to  have  the  papers  read  in  English,  or  whether  they  will 
be  read  in  Spanish  and  then  interpreted. 

Several  Gentlemen.  Read  them  in  English. 

The  Chairman.  That  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  the  delegation. 
The  papers  will  be  read  in  English  only. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  order  to  get  some  understanding  along 
this  line,  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  papers  are  to  be  read  upon 
the  different  subjects;  how  many  upon  hemp,  tobacco,  and  sugar? 

A  Gentleman  (in  the  audience).  We  are  not  discussing  hemp. 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  We  know  nothing  about  tobacco;  w^ 
are  all  sugar  men. 
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Senator  Newlands.  Are  there  any  more  papers  to  be  read  ? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  There  is  only  one  paper  which  has  not 
been  translated  into  Spanish,  but  Mr.  Welbom,  the  Chief  of  the 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  would  desire  to  submit  a  paper 
in  English. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  proceed  with  the  Spanish  paper. 

Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
hemp  in  the  discussion  which  was  had  in  Washington,  tiie  cultiva- 
tion of  hemp  and  the  amount  likely  to  be  cultivated  in  these  Islands 
became  a  somewhat  important  question  in  regard  to  the  land  to 
be  devoted  to  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  general 
discussion  of  the  hemp  industry,  which  now  produces  65  per  cent 
of  the  products  of  the  Islands,  might  reflect  somewhat  upon  the 
discussion  of  tobacco  and  sugar.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
go  deeply  into  the  matter,  but  just  to  give  to  the  visiting  delegation 
some  information  which,  I  found  in  discussing  with  individuals, 
is  not  generally  understood. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  be  taken  up  another  day. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Welbom  can 
furnish  the  committee  with  all  that  is  desired  on  both  hemp  and 
cocoanuts.  I  think  that  these  questions  are  so  related  with  the 
questions  under  discussion  that  the  committee  would  desire  to  hear 
something  about  them. 

Representative  Scott.  I  should  like  to  ask  Secretary  Taft  if  the 
gentlemen  representing  the  tobacco  industries  have  been  requested 
to  appear  this  morning. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  understand  that  an  agreement  has  been  made 
for  them  to  be  present  at  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  The  interpreter  will  please  read  the  next  paper. 

Senor  Esteban  de  la  Kama.  I  would  like  to  testify  before  the 
committee  upon  the  questions  discussed  by  Conmiissioner  Luzuriaga 
yesterday,  in  order  to  throw  more  light  upon  those  points. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  have  the  paper  first,  and 
then  give  him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Senor  de  la  Kama.  I  should  like  to  make  an  oral  statement 
in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  the  general  condition 
of  sugar  in  the  Islands,  as  an  additional  and  explanatory  state- 
ment to  that  made  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  already  decided  that  you  can  make 
that  statement  after  the  other  paper  is  read. 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  Very  well,  sir. 

The  interpreter  then  read  the  following  paper  submitted  by 
Francisco  Liongson,  a  sugar  planter  of  Bacolor,  in  the  Province 
of  Pampanga,  Island  of  Luzon : 

^f^.    Chairman   and    honorable   gentlemen  of   the   Congressional 
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joint  committee,  after  greeting  you  and  bidding  you  a  cordial 
welcome,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  my  aspirations  are  the  same 
as  those  of  my  fellow  agriculturists  who  have  preceded  me  on  the 
floor,  and  that  the  arguments  which  I  have  to  offer  in  support 
of  the  petition  for  the  removal  of  the  Dingley  tariff  duty  from 
our  sugar  are  nearly  the  same  as  theirs.  In  repeating  them, 
I  am  impelled  by  my  duty  to  strengthen  the  arguments  already 
adduced  and  to  add  some  other  requests,  to  the  end  that  if  we 
obtain  from  your  generosity  and  rectitude  the  desired  removal 
of  the  aforesaid  tariff,  this  great  benefit  will  not  be  illusory. 

The  purpose  of  the  Dingley  tariff  is  very  evidently  to  protect 
American  sugar  against  any  possible  competition  from  the  imported 
article,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  fear  is  groundless  for  the 
following  reasons : 

(1)  The  free  entry  of  sugar  in  the  sovereign  country  can  not  even 
i-emotely  prejudice  the  American  sugar,  because,  according  to  statis- 
tical data,  America  consumes  three  times  the  amount  it  produces. 

(2)  Considering  that,  according  to  statistics,  America  consumes 
3.000,000  tons,  and  that  its  production  only  reaches  1,000,000  tons, 
and  comparing  this  production  with  that  of  the  Philippines,  which, 
under  normal  conditions,  when  there  are  neither  locusts  nor  epi- 
demics among  the  cattle  nor  fires,  reaches  a  maximum  of  only 
oOOjOOO  tons,  and  considering,  further,  that  all  this  sugar  will  not 
go  to  the  sovereign  country,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  quantity 
of  it,  estimated  at  80,000  tons,  is  consumed  here,  while  a  portion 
of  it  goes  to  China  and  Japan — I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  whether, 
in  view  of  these  figures,  the  amount  of  the  Philippine  sugar  which 
will  be  exported  to  the  United  States  and  for  which  we  ask  free 
entry  does  not  appear  insignificant,  and  whether  American  sugar 
need  fear  competition  of  Philippine  sugar,  and,  moreover,  whether 
the  latter  can  cause  the  least  detriment  to  the  former? 

(3)  By  the  free  entry  of  our  sugar  into  the  United  States  we 
would  be  furnished  another  market — a  protective  market — by  which 
means  we  would  prevent  our  product  from  being  subject  to  the 
squeezing  monopoly  of  the  Chinaman,  our  only  buyer  so  far.  The 
only  markets  w^e  now  have — China  and  Japan — do  not  in  the  least 
alleviate  the  precarious  condition  of  our  agriculture;  it  is  the  want 
of  other  competitive  markets  that  has  made  our  present  buyers  the 
absolute  arbiters  of  the  price  of  our  product.  Aside  from  this, 
Philippine  sugar  in  these  markets  is  subject  to  a  thousand  fluctua- 
tions and  calamities,  owing  to  the  adulterations  and  mixtures  made 
by  the  Chinaman,  and  for  this  reason  never  brings  a  high  price. 

(4)  The  primitive  methods  and  deficient  machines  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  our  sugar,  in  addition  to  the  high  wages  paid  %wd 
the  high  prices  of  the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture,  irvtikfe  \\s 
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production  very  expensive.  If  we  add  the  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion and  insurance  incurred  in  shipment  to  America  we  believe  that 
we  can  never  sell  at  a  price  lower  than  the  cost  of  sugar  grown  and 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  As  a  further  ground  for  our 
petition  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  you  possess  many  modem 
and  cheap  machines,  manufactured  in  America,  by  the  aid  of  which 
you  can  dispense  with  many  laborers  and  save  a  great  deal  in  wages. 

(5)  and  last.  If  the  Philippine  Islands  are  considered  Ameri- 
can territory,  or  a  dependency,  nothing  is  more  just  and  logical 
than  that  they  should  participate,  especially  in  view  of  their 
present  state  of  economic  depression,  in  the  protective  legislation  of 
the  great,  rich  sovereign  country.  I  therefore  petition  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  make  this  protective  legislation  extensive  to 
the  Philippine  sugar,  for  which  the  people  will  be  eternally  grateful 
to  you. 

The  petitions  I  wish  to  add  to  those  of  my  companions  are  as 
follows : 

The  admission  into  the  Philippines,  free  of  customs  duties,  of 
all  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  wherever  they  may  come 
from,  even  if  for  only  ten  years,  in  order  that  they  may  be  within 
reach  of  all  and  that  they  may  supply  the  lack  of  laborers  and  work 
cattle. 

Material  assistance  from  the  Government  so  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  mortgage  bank  may  be  an  accomplished  fact 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  lack  of  capital  makes  it  impossible  to  work 
and  operate  many  large  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  sugar  culture,  and 
because  the  impoverished  condition  of  agriculture  is  as  much  a 
calamity  as  any  other,  and  one,  perhaps,  whose  results  are  worse, 
and,  further,  because  there  is  no  Philippine  capital  to  attend  to 
this  need. 

In  order  that  the  benefit  which  the  removal  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
will  bring  to  Philippine  sugar  may  not  be  of  an  illusory  character, 
as  I  have  previously  remarked,  no  obstacles  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  our  commerce  by  the  laws  governing  navigation  between  the 
Philippines  and  America.  The  Frye  bill  makes  one  foresee  a 
future  monopoly,  or  may  at  least  give  rise  to  obstacles  which  could 
destroy  the  effects  of  the  removal  of  the  Dingley  tariff. 

The  land  tax  imposed  upon  land  dedicated  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  is  lacking  in  equity,  for  the  reason  that  not  all  the  land 
is  cultivated  every  year,  but  only  half  of  it;  the  other  half  does 
not  produce  on  account  of  its  being  allowed  to  rest.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  plant  sugar  cane  on  the  same  land  every  year.  It  is  there- 
fore only  just  that  but  one-half  of  the  tax  now  paid  should  be  paid. 

Lastly,  I  ask  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  be  amended  with 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  i\s  tVi^  dosmg  down  of  many 
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distilleries  has  injured  the  farmers  of  Pampanga,  who  have  lost 
25  per  cent  of  their  production.    The  molasses  obtained  from  the 
sugar  in  following  the  method  of  packing  in  use,  and  the  sap  of 
the  nipa  palm,  both  raw  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol, 
can  not  be  realized  upon  because  of  the  lack  of  demand  therefor. 
We  must  consider  further  that  the  low-grade  alcohol  commonly 
called  "  anisado  "  in  this  country  constitutes  a  great  help  if  not*  the 
second  article  of  food  of  the  native  laborer,  who,  however,  never 
becomes  a  drunkard.    In  view  of  the  high  price  of  this  drink, 
caused  by  the  aforesaid  act,  the  majority  of  the  laborers  and  agri- 
culturists have  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  the  use  of  this  article, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  a  notable  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
work  and  activity.    We  may  conclude  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Law  has  also  redounded  to  the  detriment  of  the  agriculturist,  be- 
cause the  work  done  in  one  day  by  a  laborer  having  the  drink 
referred  to,  and  without  it,  is  as  six  is  to  five,  a  decrease  worthy 
of  being  taken  into  consideration. 

Representative  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man for  a  little  further  information  upon  the  question  of  agricul- 
tural banks?  What  does  he  mean  by  that?  AVhat  are  the  conditions 
which  he  seeks  to  cure,  and  what  are  the  operation?  of  such  banks 
meant  to  bet 

Senor  Liongson.  The  purpose  which  I  seek  to  accomplish  by  this 
agricultural  bank  is  to  establish  a  means  for  facilitating  money  to 
planters,  that  they  may  be  able  to  conduct  their  farming  operations. 
This  would  be  done  by  mortgaging  their  lands,  in  order  that  they 
might  get  advances  of  money  from  this  bank. 

Representative  Cochran.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  mortgages 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  advances  or  loans  for  planting  a  crop? 
Does  he  simply  mean  that,  or  that  tlie  loans  are  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery  and  the  construction  of  permanent  improvements,  etc.? 

Senor  Lionoson.  I  would  have  it  either  way;  either  that  the 
bank  should  advance  money  upon  a  mortgage  upon  the  land  or 
machinery,  or  that  it  should  advance  money  upon  the  personal  note 
of  the  planter,  to  facilitate  the  planting  of  his  crops. 

Senator  Long.  Does  he  mean  that  this  bank  should  be  conducted^ 
by  the  Philippine  Government  ? 

Senor  Liongson.  I  know  that  the  Government  is  not  permitted 
to  engage  in  private  business  or  invest  funds  in  its  hands  in  private 
enterprises;  but  I  believe,  nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  present  sad 
condition  of  agriculture  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Government 
might  very  well  extend  its  protection  and  aid  to  a  bank  of  this 
nature,  in  order  to  afford  some  relief  to  planters. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  the  gentleman  who  desVr^  Vjc^ 
be  heard  orally. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  SEHOE  ESTEBAIT  DE  LA  EAMA,  SXJOAE  PLAVTSB 
Am)  MEECHAHT,  OF  ILOILO  AlTD  OCCIDENTAL  HEOEOS. 

Senor  de  la  Kama.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  before  I  start 
I  wish  to  remark  that  I  am  entirely  wanting  in  any  oratorical 
powers,  and  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to  a  few  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Briefly  and  to  the  point. 

Senor  de  la  Kama.  I  would  not  have  taken  the  floor  to  address 
this  committee  of  learned  gentlemen  who  have  come  to  our  Islands 
to  gain  information  upon  the  ground  in  respect  to  the  economical 
and  agricultural  conditions  did  I  not  know  that  it  was  their 
earnest  desire  to  learn  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  about 
conditions  here;  and  it  is  with  this  understanding  that  I  have 
consented  to  speak  to-day. 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  experience  which  we  farmers  have  in 
speaking  publicly,  we  have  always  left  the  representation  of  our 
wants  and  needs  to  the  politician  who  represents  us  and  upon  whom 
we  have  depended  to  do  this  work;  but  now,  after  having  suffered 
the  consequences  of  war,  rinderpest,  and  other  calamities  that  have 
borne  so  heavily  upon  agriculture,  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  come 
forward  in  our  own  defense. 

It  is  our  purpose  now  to  state  before  the  gentlemen  who  have 
come  to  the  Philippines  that  we  hope,  and  we  look  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  as  the  only  recourse  we  have  to  lift 
us  from  our  sad  and  deplorable  situation.  If  this  last  recourse 
proves  a  failure  to  us,  we  can  not  expect  but  to  perish.  But  to 
doubt  the  generosity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  success  of  our  desires  in  this  matter,  would  be  to  doubt  a 
great  people,  who  have  proclaimed  to  the  entire  world  that  they 
are  the  friends  and  protectors  of  the  Filipino  people.  Now  it  is 
our  purpose  to  explain  to  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  nation 
the  grounds  upon  which  we  base  our  petition  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  upon  Philippine  products,  and  to  prove  to  them 
that  the  abolition  of  this  tariff  can  in  no  manner  work  any  harm 
whatever  to  American  producers  of  sugar,  as  some  people  think  it 
would. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  American  administration  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  there  were  very  few  people  who  paid  any  attention 
to  the  matter  of  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
as  applied  to  Philippine  products.  Everyone  at  that  time  had 
their  eyes  turned  toward  the  matters  of  independence,  annexation, 
or  colonization.  The  great  desire  of  the  Filipino  people  at  that 
time  was  a  proper  form  of  government  at  any  cost.  Later  the 
great  aspiration  of  the  people  was  that  the  government  should  be 
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more  economical  in  its  administration;  and  such  was  the  neglect 
of  the  Filipino  people  in  regard  to  industry,  commerce,  and  other 
material  interests  that  practically  no  attention  was  paid  to  this 
subject  under  discussion.  I  would  like  to  recall,  however,  that 
at  a  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  pueblo  of  Silay,  in  Occidental 
N^ros,  I  was  asked  by  a  prominent  American  who  was  present 
and  who  was  then  traveling  through  the  country,  what  means,  in 
my  opinion,  were  necessary  to  assure  the  future  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Filipino  people,  and  I  answered  him  that  in  my 
opinion  the  only  measure  that  could  be  taken  to  secure  this  end 
'  was  the  abolition  of  customs  duties  upon  Philippine  products 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
would  be  absolutely  of  no  avail  if  they  were  not  stimulated  by 
the  abolition  of  this  tariff.  Up  to  this  time  I  do  not  know 
what  opinion  this  gentleman  formed  in  regard  to  my  statement. 
It  may  perhaps  be  true  that  he  took  me  to  be  a  visionary  man,  but 
facts  and  the  lapse  of  time  have  demonstrated  that  I  was  right 
in  my  opinion,  and  that  the  situation  has  reached  that  extreme 
that  the  clamoring  of  the  people  is  general,  and  that  in  all  dis- 
cussions, political  and  otherwise,  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  is  the  most  important  one.  All  of  the  Americans 
in  the  Islands  here  agree  with  me  fhat  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff 
against  Philippine  products  imported  into  the  United  States  is 
the  greatest  injustice  that  can  be  done  to  the  Filipino  people. 

Our  export  of  sugar,  that  reached  260,000  tons  in  the  year  1893, 
was  reduced  to  92,000  tons  in  the  year  1899,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  these  Islands;  and  it  continued  to  decline  until  in  the 
year  1900  it  had  reached  the  low  figure  of  00,000  tons.  In  the 
following  year  it  dropixnl  still  lower,  going  down  to  50,000  tons. 
With  the  reestablishment  of  peace  in  the  year  1902  our  production 
of  sugar  began  to  look  up,  and  we  had  an  increase  which  gave  us 
a  total  export  of  92,000  tons.  Unfortunately,  however,  just  as 
the  industry  was  beginning  to  improve,  and  we  looked  forward  to 
better  times,  we  had  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  calamities  in  the 
way  of  cholera,  rinderpest,  locust  plagues,  and  other  like  evils 
which  made  it  impossible  for  conditions  to  improve.  These  calam- 
ities took  all  our  money  and  exhausted  our  funds,  especially  as 
we  had  to  replace  the  cattle  lost  from  the  rinderpest,  the  prices  of 
which  animals  had  quadrupled.  So,  with  the  spread  of  rinderpest 
among  the  cattle  and  the  exhaustion  of  our  funds,  our  exportation  of 
sugar  decreased  to  84,000  tons  in  1904.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  we 
can  reach  that  figure  this  year.  Our  situation  at  the  present  time 
is,  therefore,   a   very  deplorable   one.    Seven   years  oi   c^\^m\\\ti?^^ 
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with  a  war  and  plagues,  failures  of  crops,  etc.,  have  reduced  us  to 
a  state  of  misery  to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  plantations  of 
Negros  and  Panay  the  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  entirely 
abandoned.  Owing  to  the  low  price  secured  by  the  farmer  for 
his  product  during  the  past  few  years,  a  great  many  planters  have 
been  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  and  to-day  are  on  the  eve 
of  losing  their  property.  This  situation  has  brought  on  the  farmers 
the  further  misfortune  of  entirely  losing  their  credit.  They  are 
ujiable  to  get  credit  any  longer.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  hope  to 
reestablish  our  credit  with  the  bankers  and  money  lenders  through- 
out the  Islands  unless  these  gentlemen  become  convinced  that  the 
future  of  this  industry  in  these  Islands  is  such  as  to  secure  to 
them  the  repayment  of  their  loans.  At  present  the  situation  is 
a  very  deplorable  one.  There  are  planters,  both  in  the  Island 
of  Panay  and  in  that  of  Negros,  who,  having  the  deeds  of  their 
property  in  their  hands,  apply  to  the  money  lenders  and  to  the 
bankers  for  a  loan,  offering  to  secure  the  loan  by  mortgaging  their 
entire  property,  and  are  unable  to  secure  even  sufficient  money  to 
attend  to  their  most  pressing  personal  wants. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  know  if  in  view  of  these  condi- 
tions we  have  or  we  have  not  a  motive  and  reason  to  ask  for  the 
abolition  of  the  tariff  upon  our  products.  Will  you  gentlemen,  who 
represent  the  United  States  of  America,  consent  to  have  a  people 
under  the  American  flag  continue  to  suffer  misery,  for  has  it  not 
always  l)een  said  that  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  prosperity 
and  happiness  only  shall  rule?  Gentlemen,  you  have  only  to  turn 
your  eyes  in  any  direction  whatever,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
American  flag  is  in  these  Islands.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  national  flag  flies  throughout  this  land,  and  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  maintained  by  Americans,  and  that  it  is  American  soil,  it 
is  considered  and  treated  as  a  foreign  country  by  the  legislators  of 
the  United  States.  You  have  put  up  barriers  between  us  and 
yourselves,  as  if  you  considered  that  there  was  the  same  distinction 
between  us  and  yourselves  as  there  is  between  you  and  foreign 
countries.  We  are  farmers;  we  are  not  politicians.  We  do  not 
understand  why  you  do  this.  We  do  not  undertstand  why  we  are 
treated  thus.  But  we  do  know  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  you 
consider  our  products  the  same  as  if  they  came  from  China,  Japan, 
or  any  other  foreign  country.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  enacting  legislation  which  will  compel  the  products  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  exported  to  the  home  country  to  be  carried  in 
vessels  under  the  national  flag,  have  sought  to  prove  that  American 
shipowners  should  be  entitled  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  being  imder 
that  Hag.  Now,  I  ask,  why  should  not  we  farmers,  being  under  the 
same  jSag,  enjoy  the  same  benefits  by  the  vibolition  of  the  duties 
upon  our  products  t    If  the  duties  are  not  a\>o\\s\ve^/\iVk<^TSas^€5 
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tariff  is  not  reduced  upon  our  products,  what  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  the  extension  of  the  coastwise  navigation  laws  to  the  trade 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States?  AVhat  trade  have  we 
to  give  to  your  shipowners?  If  at  the  present  time,  when  we  have 
a  sharp  competition  among  steamship  companies,  we  are  unable  to 
send  any  of  our  products  to  the  United  States  under  the  existing 
Dingley  tariff,  how  can  you  expect  us,  when  competition  is  done 
away  with,  to  furnish  any  goods  for  the  American  ships  to  carry? 
Gentlemen,  there  is  no  use  in  denying  the  fact  that  they  would  get 
nothing.  The  suppression  of  the  Dingley  tariff  will  be  a  benefit  to 
them,  to  the  Filipinos,  and  to  the  Americans. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Dingley  tariff  are,  first,  the  low  cost  of  the  production  of 
sugar  in  this  country,  which  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  United  States 
1  cent,  gold,  per  pound;  and,  second,  that  if  the  tariff  is  abolished 
or  reduced  the  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands  would  increase  so 
rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  we  would  invade  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  as  a  dangerous  rival. 

Now,  the  first  of  these  reasons  is  in  error,  and  the  second  is  absurd 
and  ridiculous. 

From  statistical  data  which  I  have,  relative  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion upon  the  estates  of  the  Island  of  Negros,  the  lowest  cost  of 
production  of  Philippine  sugar,  without  counting  the  items  of 
interest  upon  the  money  invested  or  commissions,  is  2.82  centavos, 
Philippine  currency,  per  pound,  and  that  is  during  normal  times. 
Now,  counting  in  the  items  of  interest,  commission,  etc.,  it  costs  the 
planter  in  the  Island  of  Negros  to  place  his  sugar  in  the  Iloilo 
market  about  3.76  centavos  per  pound.  I  wish  to  add  that  we  have 
not  included  in  this  estimated  cost  of  production  the  loss  in  cattle 
or  the  deterioration  in  machinery  and  mills,  because  I  fully  realize 
that  if  we  should  have  to  count  upon  the  enormous  losses  in  cattle 
experienced  within  the  past  few  years  wo  should  have  to  give  up 
hopes  entirely  of  ever  continuing  the  industry  here.  Let  us  now 
take  the  3.76  centavos  that  it  costs  us  to  place  our  sugar  in  the 
Iloilo  market,  as  a  basis.  For  loading  our  product  on  board  the 
ship  at  Iloilo  and  to  pay  the  export  duty  on  this  article,  it  costs  0.24 
centavo  per  pound,  so  that  this  makes  the  cost  of  our  sugar,  f.  o.  b., 
Iloilo,  4  centavos  per  pound.  We  must  then  add  to  this  the 
amount  of  0.24  centavo  per  pound  for  freight  to  New  York,  and 
0.08  centavo  for  insurance,  and  0.88  centavo  for  duties,  and  we  will 
have  upon  that  basis  the  price  of  our  sugar,  f.  o.  b.,  New  York, 
which  is  6.20  centavos  or  2.60  cents,  gold,  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.. 
New  York.  Now,  this  does  not  include  commissions,  interest,  or 
deterioration  on  our  plantations.  This  sugar  is  in  the  proportiotv 
of  1/8  No.  1,  from  87  to  88  degrees;  2/8  No.  2,  irom  ?A  to  %t> 
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degrees;  and  5/8  No.  3,  from  79  to  80  degrees.  Now,  according 
to  the  latest  quotations  of  centrifugal  sugar  in  the  New  York 
market,  sugar  of  96  degrees  is  worth  4^  cents,  gold,  per  pound. 

Considering  the  inferior  quality  of  our  product,  which  makes  a 
difference  of  1  cent  per  pound,  our  sugar  should  sell  in  the  New 
York  market  for  3.60  cents  per  pound;  but  I  wish  to  state,  in 
addition  to  this,  that  this  price  of  4i  cents,  gold,  for  sugar  in 
New  York  is  an  exceptional  one.  It  is  generally  about  4  cents. 
Therefore,  the  price  of  Philippine  sugar  should  be  about  3  cents, 
gold,  instead  of  3J  cents.  Now  if  we  add  to  our  price,  f.  o.  b. 
New  York,  of  3.60  cents  per  pound  the  items  of  deterioration,  com- 
mission, and  interest,  we  would  have  a  price  there  for  our  sugar 
which  would  prohibit  our  sending  it  there.  This  clearly  demon- 
strates: that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  hope,  under  present 
conditions,  to  market  our  sugar  in  New  York,  and  this  is  also 
proven  by  the  fact  that  our  shipments  of  sugar  to  New  York  have 
declined  considerably,  so  that  in  1900  we  sent  but  2,000  tons  to 
that  market.  In  1901  we  sent  5,000  tons,  and  2,500  tons  the  next 
year,  1902.  In  the  year  1903  we  sent  31,000  tons,  and  20,000  tons 
in  the  year  1904;  but  I  wish  to  add  that  these  last  two  large 
shipments  for  the  years  1903  and  1904  were  sent  there  on  specula- 
tion, in  the  hope  or  expectancy  of  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on 
sugar.  Of  course,  the  shipments  have  resulted  in  large  losses  to 
the  shipping  houses  that  have  speculated  in  that  manner.  Last 
year  centrifugal  sugar,  owing  to  the  shortage  in  the  beet  crop, 
reached  5^  cents  in  that  market ;  in  view  of  this  high  price,  and  the 
expectancy  of  still  higher  j^rices,  orders  were  received  in  this  market 
for  large  shipments  of  sugar.  However,  just  as  soon  as  sugar 
dropped  to  its  present  quotation  of  4i  cents  per  pound  these  orders 
were  canceled,  and  no  further  orders  have  been  received.  This 
proves  that  with  sugar  in  the  New  York  market  at  4^  cents,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  send  our  sugar  there.  It  is  stated,  further- 
more, that  we  are  going  to  kill  the  sugar  industry  in  the  United 
States,  because  we  can  manufacture  that  article  here  cheaper. 
Now,  if  we  did  not  have  to  pay  the  items  of  insurance  or  interest 
on  our  shipments  to  New  York,  and  if  we  had  to  pay  no  customs 
duties,  and  if  the  tariff  were  abolished  on  sugar,  of  course,  then  we 
might  possibly  compete  with  American  sugar;  but  competing  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  market,  and  after  the  great  expense  we 
have  to  pay  in  order  to  place  our  product  in  the  market  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  practically  and  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  affect  the  sugar  industry  in 
the  United  States  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Even  without  the  Dingley  tariff  and  with  the  modem  machinery 
used  in  the  United  States  and  not  having  to  pay  the  cost  of  trans- 
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portation,  insurance,  and  interest  that  we  have  to  pay,  America  can 
always  produce  sugar  cheaper  than  we  can. 

Now,  as  regards  the  second  reason  of  argument  advanced  for  the 
continuance  of  the  tariff  upon  Philippine  sugar  entering  the  United 
States,  I  think  that  I  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  this  is  an 
impossibility  and  that  the  argument  is  ridiculous.  It  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  and  proven  that  the  very  largest  exportation 
that  we  have  had  was  in  the  year  1893,  when  it  reached  the  amount 
of  260,000  tons.  It  is  also  known  by  everybody  here  that  in  those 
years  when  our  production  passed  200,000  tons  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  leave  a  part  of  our  crop  upon  the  field  on  account  of  lack  of 
labor  to  collect  it.  This  used  to  happen  to  us  before  the  war,  the 
rinderpest,  the  cholera,  and  the  many  other  plagues  that  we  have  had 
to  contend  with  had  struck  us.  Now  it  is  supposed  that  we,  labor- 
ing under  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  without  work  cattle, 
without  money  or  credit,  are  going  to  make  such  a  large  crop  of 
sugar  as  to  invade  the  largest  sugar  market  in  the  world.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  gentlemen;  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  is  to  us  a  question  of  life  and  death,  and  it  is  a 
justice  that  we  expect  from  the  American  people.  By  the  abolition 
of  the  Dingley  tariff  you  will  once  more  demonstrate  to  the  entire 
world  that  under  the  American  flag  none  but  a  prosperous  and 
happy  people  can  live.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  any 
questions?  I  would  like  to  have  his  name,  occupation,  etc.,  so  that 
we  can  put  it  in  the  record. 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  Esteban  de  la  Rama,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mercial firm  of  Hijos  de  la  Rama,  of  Iloilo  and  Negros,  and  the 
owner  of  agricultural  property  in  the  Island  of  Negros  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  sugar. 

Secretary  Tatt.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  de  la  Rama  if  he  has  not 
made  an  error  in  his  estimate  in  charging  the  export  duties  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  to  the  exporter,  in  this :  That  in  the  act  of  Congress, 
known  as  the  "  rebate  act,"  which  really  in  form  is  not  a  rebate  act, 
however,  but  amounts  to  that,  being  made  so  by  regulation,  the 
exporter  will  be  able,  on  shipment  of  sugar  sent  directly  to  the 
United  States,  to  secure  a  rebate  of  that  export  tax  which  he  has 
paid. 

Sefior  de  la  Rama.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  0.24  centavo  that 
I  included  as  an  item  of  the  cost  upon  sugar  at  Iloilo  included  the 
items  of  placing  the  sugar  on  board  the  vessel  as  well  as  the  export 
duty.  Of  course,  the  export  duty  would  be  a  very  small  part  of  that 
charge. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  agree;  but  in  order  that  a  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  should  be  exacts  I  want  to  ask  him  if  it  is  not  tru^  t\v^\ 
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that  part  of  the  0.24  ceiitavo  Avhich  is  paid  for  export  duty,  will  be 
returned  as  a  rebate  upon  sugar  sent  directly  to  the  United  States? 

Seiior  de  la  Kama.  I  undertitand  that  this  export  duty  is  collected 
upon  sugar  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  the  improvement  of 
harbors. 

Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
think  it  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  the  sugar  men  have  exported  so 
little  that  they  are  not  aware  of  the  operation  of  that  law.  The 
sugar  men  know  nothing  practically  about  this  law.  A  hemp 
exporter  could  tell  us  about  it,  if  there  is  one  here.  The  export 
duty  on  hemp  is  remitted  when  it  is  shown  that  the  hemp  has 
been  exported  directly  from  a  Philippine  port  to  a  port  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  about  that:  Under  the 
regulations  he  has  to  pay  and  recovers  it  later,  and  the  interest, 
during  the  period  between  the  date  of  shipment  and  the  return, 
which  easily  is  from  six  to  nine  months,  is  lost  to  him. 

Seiior  de  l.v  Rama.  I  have  paid  such  export  duties  on  sugar 
shipped  to  Hongkong.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  rebate  on  customs  duties  made  on  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

Secretaiy  Taft.  Of  course,  shipments  to  Hongkong  would  not 
come  under  the  same  rule. 

Representative  Driscoll.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  price  is 
received  for  sugar  shipped  to  China  and  Japan  ? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  The  present  price  for  sugar,  per  picul,  i:? 
f*=5f ;  this  is  the  price  that  the  farmere  receive  from  the  Chinese 
buyers.  It  figures  out  about  2  cents,  gold,  a  pound.  However, 
this  year's  price  is  an  exceptional  one,  owing  to  the  shortage  in 
the  beet-sugar  crop.  There  has  been  a  little  bit  of  competition 
this  3'ear  between  the  exporting  houses  which  ship  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Chinese  buyers. 

Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  one 
point  made  clear.  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  the 
exporting  of  sugar  from  these  Islands  to  the  United  States  in 
1893  amounted  to  over  200.000  tons.    Is  that  a  fact? 

Several  Gentlemen.  No;  that  is  the  total  amount  exported 
for  the  Islands. 

Senator  XE^^'LA^'DS.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  about  how  much 
of  that  was  to  the  United  States. 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  Some  80,000  or  90,000  tons,  I  believe. 

Senator  New^lands.  That  was  the  largest  export,  then,  in  the 
history  of  the  Islands,  which  was  made  to  the  United  States? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  So  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  that  was 
the  largest  year.    Perhaps,  however,  prior  to  that  j-ear  there  were 
larger  shipments. 
Senator  Newlands.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  prior  to  that  time 
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there  was  any  duty  in  the  United  States  upon  sugar,  and  whether 
or  not  the  McKinley  Act  was  not  then  in  operation,  and  whether 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  Wilson  Act  one  year  later  had  the  effect 
of  checking  exports  from  this  country  to  the  United  States. 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  those  laws. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Payne  when  the 
Wilson  Act  went  into  operation. 

Representative  Payne.  I  think  it  was  in  July,  1894.  I  wish 
to  call  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  free  sugar  under  the 
McKinley  Act  was  free  entry  for  all  the  world,  and  that  this  sugar 
went  into  the  United  States  upon  the  same  terms  as  foreign  sugar, 
so  that  the  Philippines  had  no  advantage  or  preference  in  the 
market;  they  went  in  upon  the  same  terms  as  any  other  country. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  tariff  act  in  question  has  any  effect  upon 
this  subject. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  simply  wished  to  know  as  to  whether, 
when  the  Wilson  Act  went  into  effect,  the  exports  from  this  country 
to  the  United  States  diminished. 

Representative  Grosvenor.  The  law  was  passed  in  1894. 

Seiior  de  la  Ra:&ia.  All  I  can  say  is  that  since  1893  the  exporta- 
tion of  sugar  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  has 
diminished. 

Senator  Newlands.  Can  you  give  us  the  exportation  from  1894 
to  the  present? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  No,  sir. 

Representative  Scx)tt.  Are  there  any  sugar  refineries  in  the 
Islands? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  No,  sir. 

Representative  Scott.  Well,  if  there  are  no  refineries  in  the 
Islands,  where  is  sugar  refined  that  is  used  here? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  I  was  mistaken  about  that;  there  is  a  small 
refinery  at  Malabon,  near  Manila. 

Representative  Scott.  Does  it  produce  all  the  refined  sugar  used 
in  the  Islands? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No;  it  has  not  been  running  within  the  past  few 
years. 

Representative  Scott.  Is  the  refined  sugar  imported  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Welborn.  From  Hongkong. 

Representative  Scott.  I  have  understood  this  gentleman  to  say 
tJiat  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  of  these  Islands  is  exported  to 
Japan  and  China,  and  yet  they  say  that  there  is  no  competition 
in  the  sale  of  the  sugar.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  all 
this  goes  to  the  Chinese  buyers  and  is  distributed  by  them  to  Japwv 
and  China ;  if  not,  whj  is  there  no  competition  ? 
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Seiior  de  la  Rama.  There  are  no  buyers  in  the  Islands  at  present 
except  Chinese  buyers.    They  buy  all  the  sugar  for  those  markets. 

Representative  Scx)tt.  The  gentleman  stated  that  the  decline  in 
the  exportation  of  sugar  began  five  years  before  the  war.  AVhat 
cause  does  he  give  for  that  decline  ? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  No.     Five  years  from  now. 

Representative  Scott.  I  imderstood  him  to  say  that  in  1893  the 
exports  were  something  over  200,000  tons,  while  now  they  are 
something  less  than  100,000  tons,  and  in  1898  were  something  less 
than  that  figure. 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  Yes ;  it  fell  off  greatly  on  account  of  the  war 
of  the  revolution  in  1899. 

Representative  Scott.  So  this  period  from  1893  to  1899,  of  six 
years — during  all  that  time  did  the  exportation  of  sugar  decline? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  In  the  year  1893  we  reached  the  maximum 
exportation  for  sugar.  Since  that  time  it  has  never  reached  that 
figure,  and  it  reached  its  lowest  year  in  1899.  The  year  1893  was 
an  abnormal  year. 

Representative  Scott.  The  point  I  wished  to  reach  is  this:  We 
can  understand  why  the  exports  have  decreased  since  the  war; 
I  was  trying  to  find  out  why  that  decline  began  before  the  war. 

Sefior  de  la  Rama.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  in  the  year  1893, 
which  was  an  abnormal  year,  we  had  260,000  tons,  and  that 
maximum  has  never  been  reached  since.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  decline  started  prior  to  the  war,  however. 

Representative  Scott.  What  is  good  sugar  land  worth  in  Negros, 
or  in  these  Islands? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  Well,  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer;  it  is 
held  at  all  prices. 

Senor  Heras.  From  ^0  to  ?50  per  acre.  In  the  Province  of 
Pampanga  the  best  sugar  land  is  worth  a  good  deal  more.  The 
average  price  in  Pampanga  might  be  placed  at  about  ^58. 

Representative  Scott.  What  is  the  land  valued  at  for  purposes 
of  taxtion  ? 

Senor  Heras.  The  valuation  placed  upon  these  lands  by  the 
provincial  boards  of  tax  assessors  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the 
locality  and  circumstances  of  the  lands  and  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  such  boards. 

Representative  Scott.  Can  you  give  the  average  valuation  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land? 

Senor  Heras.  The  valuation  placed  upon  the  land  for  assessment 
purposes  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  actual  value  of  the  land. 

Representative  Scott.  Then,  what  is  the  rate  of  taxation? 

Seiior  Heras.  Seven-eighths  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  assessed 
value. 
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Mr.  Maurice  Lowenstein.  I  believe  that  Seiior  de  la  Kama 
made  one  or  two  errors  in  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  sugar  laid 
down  in  New  York.  He  figured  the  freight  from  Iloilo  at  0.24 
centavo,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rate  is  $6  for  a  ton  of 
2^40  poimds,  or  27  cents,  gold,  per  100  pounds.  Then  he  stated 
that  the  duty  is  0.88  centavo  per  pound,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  about  90  cents,  gold,  per  100  in  New  York. 

Representative  Gbosvenor.  I  would  like  to  have  this  gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken  tell  us  the  cost  of  freight  to  the  distributing 
points  in  China  and  Japan  on  sugar;  nothing  has  been  said  about 
that. 

Mr.  Lowenstein.  That  depends  upon  the  freight  market,  of 
course.  It  is  from  30  to  50  centavos  per  picul  of  137^  pounds, 
depending  upon  the  supply  and  demand  of  freight  between  here 
and  Hongkong  and  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  us  in  gold  and  in  himdred  pounds. 

Mr.  Lowenstein.  From  12  to  18  cents,  gold,  per  100  pounds  as 
against  27  cents,  gold,  to  New  York.  There  is  another  mistake 
Senor  de  la  Rama  made.  I  do  not  think  he  included  enough  for 
waste  or  for  insurance.-  The  average  insurance  rate  is  IJ  per  cent 
for  freight  to  New  York;  then,  too,  some  sugar  is  lost  in  transit, 
and  he  does  not  take  that  into  account.  I  should  say  that  there  is 
a  loss  of  about  2  per  cent  due  to  shrinkage,  which  adds  to  the  cost 
in  New  York. 

Representative  Cooper.  What  would  that  insurance  be  per  100 
pounds,  and  what  would  the  other  item  amount  to? 

Mr.  Lowenstein.  Based  upon  this  cost  of  2.60  centavos  f.  o.  b. 
it  would  make  a  cost  of  3.86  centavos  landed  in  New  York.  Then 
he  probably  has  not  included  all  the  landing  expenses  at  New  York, 
such  as  dockage  and  other  charges. 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  I  gave  my  price  in  New  York,  f.  o.  b.  New 
York,  including  the  duties.  I  admit  that  I  left  out  a  great  many 
items  of  expense. 

Representative  Payne.  I  would  like  to  learn  this  gentleman's 
business. 

Mr.  Lowenstein.  We  are  importers  and  exporters — Castle  Bros., 
Wolf  &  Sons. 

Senator  Foster.  Will  you  please  ask  the  gentleman  what  the 
present  agricultural  condition  of  these  Islands  is? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  I  have  already  said  that  it  is  very  deplorable. 

Senator  Foster.  Does  that  include  the  rice  industry,  the  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  industries? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  I  believe  so,  sir,  and  especially  with  regard 
to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  work  cattle. 
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makiiig  it  difficult  to  cultivate  the  fields;  and  also  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  capital. 

Senator  Foster.  Now  the  tobacco  industry — ^how  about  that? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  The  gentlemen  interested  in  the  tobacco 
question  will  give  information  upon  that  point. 

Senator  Foster.  About  hemp— has  there  been  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  production  of  hemp  ? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  The  sugar  growers  have  had  so  much  to  con- 
sider and  worry  over  with  regard  to  their  own  business  that  they 
have  not  had  time  to  give  attention  to  the  business  of  others,  so 
I  can  not  say  anything  about  the  hemp  product. 

Representative  C!oofer.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  more  question 
I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lowenstein.  Before  the  war,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  due  to  a  preferential  tariff  the  Philippine  sugar  had  a 
large  market  in  Spain,  and  is  it  not  a  further  fact  that  since  the 
war  that  market  has  been  lost  to  the  Philippine  trade? 

Mr.  Lowenstein.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  After  the  war  Philip- 
pine sugar  was  absolutely  barred  from  the  Spanish  market.  Its 
former  market  has  been  lost  in  large  part,  without  getting  a  new 
one. 

Senator  Foster.  Will  the  abolition  of  the  tariff,  in  your  judg- 
ment, upon  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government,  so  far  as 
sugar  is  concerned,  result  in  an  increased  production  and  a  develop- 
ment of  that  industry  in  these  Islands? 

^  Senor  de  la  Rama.  I  believe  that  it  will  result  in  an  increase 
of  the  present  production;  but  I  also  believe  that  in  view  of  the 
lack  of  modem  methods,  modem  machinery,  and  lack  of  labor, 
cattle,  and  capital,  that  this  production  will  not  reach  a  figure  over 
200,000  tons. 

Senator  Foster.  Are  not  your  figures  based  upon  the  present 
primitive  system  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  Well,  even  if  we  were  to  introduce  modem 
methods  of  manufacture,  by  bringing  in  modem  machinery,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  take  at  least  five  years  before  we  could  get 
the  plants  properly  established  in  these  Islands.  I  believe,  furdier- 
more,  that  it  would  take  fifteen  years  longer  to  be  able  to  get  all 
conditions  so  favorable  as  to  make  a  crop  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
which  would  aggregate  300,000  tons;  so  that  counting  in  the  five 
years  taken  to  construct  modem  machinery  and  the  fifteen  years 
that  the  industry  would  need  to  develop  to  the  point  of  producing 
300,000  tons,  and  we  have  twenty  years  as  the  period  which  would 
be  required  to  reach  that  figure.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
machinery  capable  of  producing  300,000  tons  of  sugar  would  be 
^50.000,000,  gold;  this,  of  course,  must  be  considered  as  a  mere 
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estimate,  but  I  consider  that  sum  to  be  the  cost  of  machinery  neces- 
sary to  produce  300,000  tons;  if  we  take  that  as  a  basis  in  the  length 
of  time  required  before  we  could  reach  that  production  which  I 
have  above  cited,  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  in  the  meantime, 
would  have  a  shortage  of  double  what  it  now  is,  or  4,000,000  tons, 
and  against  that  the  300,000  tons  produced  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  would  be  of  no  consequence  whatever. 

Senator  Foster.  Can  they  use  mules,  horses,  and  oxen  here  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  not  only  in  sugar  but  in  other  agri- 
cultural pursuits? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  introduce  that 
sort  of  work  animals  in  our  fields,  for  the  reason  that  mules  or 
horses  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  here  and  the  native  is  not  used 
to  handling  them — he  does  not  know  how  to  manage  them  nor  care 
for  them.  In  the  second  place,  many  of  the  lands  can  not  be 
worked  at  all  with  any  cattle  except  the  carabao,  for  the  reason 
that,  as  in  rice,  they  make  their  plantings  in  the  mud,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  plow  in  the  mud;  the  mule  or  horse  can  not  do  that, 
and  only  a  carabao  can  be  used  for  that  work. 

Commissioner  Worcester.  Now,  Mr.  de  la  Kama,  excuse  me  for 
interrupting,  but  there  is  another  reason  why  American  horses  and 
mules  can  not  be  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  We  have  quite 
recently  introduced  here  a  niunber  of  contagious  diseases,  which 
take  horses  and  mules  off  by  the  drove,  such  as  surra,  which  occurs 
in  an  epidemic  form  throughout  *the  Islands.  The  Government 
has  recently  been  importing  draft  animals  in  the  hope  of  relieving 
conditions  here,  and  these  diseases  have  caused  great  lo5?s  among  the 
animals  imported  also.  When  one  takes  into  account  the  difficulties 
that  have  to  be  met  and  the  possible  loss  by  surra,  the  heavy  cost 
of  bringing  in  new  animals,  and  the  lack  of  money  of  these  people, 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  these  people  to  get  the  necessary 
animals  to  cultivate  their  fields. 

Senator  Foster.  Just  one  more  question 

Representative  Grosvenor.  If  one  of  these  Senators  will  kindly 
yield  a  moment  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  House,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  gentleman  whether  he 
knows  if  there  has  a  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  sugar 
during  the  past  five  or  ten  years  in  China  and  Japan;  and  if  so, 
whether  he  can  give  us  a  statement  upon  that  point. 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  During  the  past  five  years  the  demand  from 
the  countries  you  mention  has  been  steady. 

Representative  Grosvenor.  Now,  as  to  refineries  in  Japan  and 
Hongkong,  where  are  they  located  and  where  do  they  get  their 
supply  of  raw  sugar?    How  many  refineries  are  there? 
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Senor  de  la  Rama.  I  do  not  know  how  many  refineries  there  are 
in  those  countries;  but  I  wish  to  state,  by  way  of  information,  that 
the  Philippine  sugar  sold  in  those  markets  is  generally  consumed 
as  exported,  without  being  refined.  I  have  seen  the  retailing  of 
sugar  going  on  in  Japan  in  the  same  condition  as  exported  from 
here. 

Representative  CuBns.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Chinamen  have 
just  begun  to  use  sugar  within  the  last  few  years? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Senator  Patterson.  How  many  companies  or  individuals  grow 
and  cultivate  sugar  in  the  Islands  now  ? 

Senor  db  la  Rama.  With  regard  to  the  companies,  there  are  not 
more  than  one  or  two  that  I  know  of ;  I  am  imable  to  state  the 
number  of  individuals  engaged  in  the  industry  in  the  Islands,  but 
Commissioner  Luzuriaga  has  some  information  upon  that  point, 
I  believe. 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  Before  the  war  there  were  throughout 
the  Islands  about  3,000  sugar  estates  or  plantations,  but  this  number 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  I  should  say  that  there  is  now  not 
more  than  one-half  that  number. 

Representative  Scott.  Can  you  state  about  how  large  the  average 
plantation  is? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  say,  in 
view  of  the  great  variety  of  sugar  estates,  as  to  size.  The  largest 
plantations  are  from  1,000  to  •1,200  hectares,  and  there  are  some 
of  from  600  to  800  and  500  hectares.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  and 
run  down  to  as  low  as  30  hectares. 

Representative  Sherley.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  as  to  labor. 
A  gentleman  made  the  statement  that  the  labor  was  much  higher 
and  that  there  was  a  marked  limitation  upon  it.  How  far  does  he 
consider  that  condition  as  temporary  and  how  far  does  he  think  the 
labor  could  be  increased  ? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  I  have  already  said  that  prior  to  the  war 
and  prior  to  the  time  that  we  had  to  contend  with  these  difficulties 
and  calamities  our  production  reached  over  200,000  tons,  and 
that  when  we  reached  that  production  it  was  necessary  to  leave 
a  portion  of  the  crop  in  the  ground  because  of  lack  of  ^  hands  to 
collect  it. 

Representative  Sherley.  Does  he  think  that  is  a  condition  that 
could  be  changed  in  the  future? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  could  be 
changed,  and  that  it  will  not  change  until  our  population  in- 
creases very  materially. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  here.  The  sugar 
planters  in  Hawaii  are  asking  us  to  amend  the  laws  so  as  to  allow 
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Chinese  coolie  labor  to  come  into  that  country,  claiming  that  other- 
wise they  will  be  unable  to  work  their  plantations;  now  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  by  the  sugar 
planters  here  if  we  should  amend  the  law  so  that  Chinese  coolie 
laborers  could  come  in  and  work  on  their  plantations. 

Seiior  db  la  Kama.  That  is  a  question  that  I  would  rather  not 
answer,  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion  among  our  political  leaders  in  these  Islands  with  respect 
to  the  advisability  or  inadvisability  of  the  admission  of  Chinese 
labor.  To  them  the  theory  of  "  the  Philippines  for  the  Filipino  " 
appears  to  be  a  very  beauti^  one,  but  as  far  as  material  condi- 
tions for  some  of  us  are  concerned  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
importation  of  a  large  number  of  laborers  into  the  Islands  would 
not  improve  our  conditions  here.  It  is  a  delicate  question  to  deal 
with,  however — that  of  the  importation  of  Chinese  into  these 
Islands — for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Chinese  laborer  entering 
the  Islands  very  soon  becomes  the  Chinese  merchant,  so  that 
instead  of  becoming  a  producer  and  a  benefit  to  the  country  he 
becomes  the  opposite. 

Representative  Sherley.  How  is  it  that,  with  the  people  com- 
plaining that  they  can  get  no  labor,  they  are  starving?  If  you 
make  a  statement  that  you  have  an  industry  that  can  not  find 
labor  and  that  there  is  a  limit  upon  the  amount  of  labor  available, 
I  want  to  understand  why  it  is  that  you  can  not  get  Filipinos  to 
make  your  crops — why  can't  you  get  labor  in  the  sugar  fields  ? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  The  diflSculty  with  us  is  not  that  the  people 
will  not  work,  but  that  there  is  not  a  suflScient  number  of  people 
to  do  the  work.  The  very  primitive  appliances  we  use  here  require 
a  great  many  more  laborers  than  are  required  in  Hawaii,  where 
they  have  modem  machinery. 

Representative  Sherley.  Does  he  mean  that  there  are  not  enough 
laborers  in  that  province,  or  in  the  entire  Islands  ? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  lack  of  laborers 
throughout  the  Islands. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  Senor  de  la  Rama,  allow  me  to  ask  one  or 
two  questions.  I  think  you  were  present  in  1900  when  the  Commis- 
sion went  to  Negros,  were  you  not  ? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  No,  sir ;  I  met  you  at  Iloilo. 

Secretary  Taft.  We  held  a  meeting  at  Bacolod;  were  you  not 
present? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  present  at  Bacolod. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  there  were  many  sugar  planters  there, 
and  they  recommended  that  we  impose  a  poll  tax  upon  every  laborer 
in  the  province,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  motive  for  work\TL% 
upon  the  plantations. 
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Seiior  de  la  Rama.  Well,  it  is  a  theory  with  some  people  that 
the  imposition  of  a  personal  tax,  like  the  old  Spanish  presiacion 
personal^  like  the  old  Spanish  system,  will  enable  more  work  to 
be  gotten  out  of  the  native ;  however,  I  am  not  of  that  opinion. 

Secretary  Taft.  Let  me  ask  him  if  this  is  not  true,  that  the 
development  of  industries  in  these  Islands,  whether  it  be  in  the 
agricultural  fields  or  in  the  factories  or  on  the  railroads  that  are 
to  be  constructed,  depends  not  only  upon  the  natural  conditions 
in  these  islands  but  also  upon  the  training  of  those  who  would 
elsewhere  be  laborers?  We  have  got  to  train  and  educate  them 
for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  mean  in  universities ;  I  mean  a  training 
and  organization  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  how  to  work, 
and  that  the  gro^vth  of  any  industry  depends  upon  that  kind  of 
development  here. 

Pefior  DE  LA  Rama.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  have  always  advocated  the  establishment  of  manual-training 
schools ;  we  need  them  here  very  badly. 

Representative  McKinley,  of  California.  Figures  were  given 
yesterday  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  laborers  on  the 
plantations  at  the  present  time.  What  wages  were  paid  before 
the  revolution,  or  during  the  revolution,  when  the  industry  was 
in  a  prosperous  condition  as  compared  with  now  ? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  It  is  estimated  that  the  wages  paid  at  the 
present  time  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  high  as  they  were 
before  the  war. 

Representative  McKinley,  of  California.  Give  us  the  number 
of  pesos  per  month  before  the  war. 

Sefior  de  la  Rama.  For  field  hands  we  paid  from  W  to  ?4 
per  month. 

Representative  M cKjnley,  of  California.  And  their  food  ? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  No,  sir;  without  food.  Now  we  pay  a  little 
over  twice  as  much,  and  feed  them. 

Representative  McKinley,  of  California.  And  the  kind  of 
labor — ^was  that  native  labor,  Chinese,  or  Japanese? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  Native  labor. 

Representative  McKinley,  of  California.  AVhat  proportion  of 
labor  do  you  use  on  the  plantations  now,  between  Chinese,  Janapese 
and  natives? 

Sefior  de  la  Rama.  We  have  never  used  any  Japanese  or 
Chinese,  or  any  other  labor  than  Filipinos,  upon  our  plantations. 

Representative  McKinley,  of  California.  Why  were  they  not 
used — because  they  wanted  higher  wages,  or  why? 

Sefior  de  la  Rama.  For  the  reason  that  such  labor  was  not  here. 

Representative  McKinley,  of  California.  Have  you  ever  had 
Chinese  labor  offer  to  work  upon  the  plantations? 
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Seiior  de  la  Kama.  No,  sir ;  never. 

Secretary  Taft.  They  have  attempted  to  get  Chinese  labor  to 
work  in  the  fields  in  Borneo,  and  they  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
them  into  the  fields. 

Representative  McKinley,  of  California.  Now,  where  do  you 
expect  to  get  your  future  labor — from  the  training  of  your  own 
people  or  the  bringing  in  of  Chinese  or  Japanese? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  We  have  no  option  in  the  matter;  we  must 
rely  upon  the  native ;  Chinese  laborers  can  not  come  into  the  Islands 
under  the  law. 

Representative  McKinley,  of  California.  Suppose  you  got  Chi- 
nese, would  you  still  rely  upon  the  natives  or  would  you  employ  the 
Chinese? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  We  would  like  to  rely  upon  both  of  them; 
but  in  the  long  run  we  would  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  native, 
because  a  Chinaman,  although  he  comes  here  as  laborer,  soon 
becomes  a  merchant ;  he  will  not  continue  as  a  laborer. 

Representative  McKinley,  of  California.    Then  if  you  got  free 
trade  with  the  United  States  for  sugar,  you  expect  to  increase  your 
acreage  and  you  expect  to  train  your  Filipinos  to  labor  upon  the 
plantations — that  is  it? 
Seiior  de  la  Rama.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  McKinley,  of  California.  That  is  all. 
Senator  Newlands.  There  is  one  question  that  we  should  clear 
up,  and  that  is  this:  In  America,  when  the  laborers  are  generally 
employed  at  good  wages,  we  consider  that  a  condition  of  general 
prosperity;  now  I  want  the  gentleman  to  state  how  it  is  that 
the  laborers  of  the  Philippines  are  generally  employed  at  good 
^ages  and  yet  there  is  such  a  condition  of  general  depression  in 
the  industries  of  the  Islands  as  he  has  referred  to. 

Sefior  de  la  Rama.  Well,  it  is  true  that  the  laborer  to-day  gets 
a  great  deal  more  than  before,  but  his  wants  have  increased  at  a 
much  greater   rate,   proportionately,   than   his  wages.      They   are 
accordingly  no  better  off  than  before.     For  instance,  meat  used  to 
he  worth  10  centavos  a  pound,  while  now  it  is  worth  50  centavos  a 
pound.       This    country   has    become    one   of    the    most   expensive 
countries  to  live  in  in  the  world. 
Senator  Newlands.  Why  have  the  prices  increased  here  ? 
Sefior  de  la  Rama.  The  price  of  meat  has  increased  to  such  a 
large  extent  on  account  of  the  death  of  cattle  by  the  plagues. 
Senator  Newi^nds.  How  about  other  things? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  also  worked 
a  great  hardship  upon  us,  for  the  reason  that  the  articles  we  bought 
in  this  country  we  had  to  pay  for  in  silver  which  had  a  depreciated 
value;    this  made  a  great  difference  in  the  prices  wVicre  t\ve  iooQi'a 
were  imported  from  abroad  and  had  to  be  paid  for  in  gold. 
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Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  meat,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
average  laborer  in  the  Philippines  uses  very  little  meat? 

Senor  de  la  Ra3Ia.  I  simply  mentioned  meat  as  an  example;  of 
(!Ourse,  that  is  not  a  general  article  of  diet  of  the  Filipino  laborer; 
but  along  with  meat  every  other  suitable  article  of  food  has  in- 
creased in  price.  The  loss  in  the  work  cattle  of  the  Philippines 
has  resulted  in  such  a  decrease  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  import  large  quantities  of  this  article.  As  a 
result  the  price  of  rice  rose  in  the  Islands  and  is  much  over  double 
what  it  was  prior  to  the  American  occupation.  ^ 

Senator  Newi^nds.  We  will  assume  that  the  tariff  on  Philippine 
sugar  is  removed,  and  we  will  assume  that  these  planters  in  Hawaii 
who  are  accustomed  to  produce  sugar  under  almost  the  same  condi- 
tions as  to  soil  and  climate  that  prevail  here,  form  a  corporation 
with  ample  capital,  which  corporation  acquires  the  control  of  a 
large  area  of  land,  putting  in  a  central  sugar  factory,  and  which 
corporation  puts  in  a  railroad  connecting  with  all  parts  of  its 
plantation  to  bring  the  cane  into  the  factory,  and  which  corporation 
has  its  own  irrigation  works  where  necessary,  and  uses  all  the 
advanced  machinery  and  employs  Filipino  labor — ^now,  I  ask 
whether  under  these  conditions  the  production  of  Philippine  sugar 
will  not  exceed  the  300,000  tons  he  has  referred  to  as  the  limit 
within  the  next  twenty  years  ? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  Well,  in  answer  to  that  question,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  it  took  the  Hawaiian  planters  fifteen  years  to  reach  a 
production  of  200,000  or  300,000  tons.  Now,  I  have  calculated  that 
it  would  take  us  five  years  to  secure  the  necessary  modem  machinery 
in  these  Islands  and  fifteen  years  longer  to  reach  the  same  produc- 
tion as  Hawaii — that  is,  300,000  tons.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that 
after  twenty  years  the  production  would  not  go  beyond  300,000  tons. 
1  realize  that  it  would  go  beyond  that  amount;  but  I  also  realize 
that  the  shortage  which  amounts  to  2,000,000  tons  to-day  in  the 
United  States  would  more  than  double  in  that  period  of  time,  so 
that  when  we  shall  have  reached  a  production  of  300,000  tons  the 
shortage  in  the  United  States  would  be  over  4,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  the  witness  has  not  answered  my  ques- 
tion. My  assiunption  was  that  the  Hawaiian  planters  should 
organize  corporations  with  ample  capital  for  the  immediate  develop- 
ment of  sugar  plantations  in  these  Islands,  and  I  asked  whether 
under  these  conditions  the  production  of  300,000  tons  would  not 
be  greatly  exceeded  and  a  large  increase  made  over  that  limit 

The  Chaikman.  It  is  now  after  12  o'clock.  To  what  hour  shall 
we  take  a  recess  for  this  afternoon  ? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  I  believe  it  would  take  fifteen  years  before 
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they  could   reach  a   production  of  300,000  tons,   because  it  took 
Hawaii  that  long  with  the  same  machinery. 

Senator  Newlands.  Does  he  believe  that  the  large  plantations  of 
5,000  or  10,000'  acres  or  more  are  best  adapted  to  the  economical 
production  of  sugar,  or  that  small  holdings,  with  individual  owners, 
having  not  more  than,  say,  50  to  100  acres,  would  be  best? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  I  have  never  studied  that  question.  I  do  not 
consider  myself  competent  to  answer  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  Will  you  ask  him  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  majority  of  the  sugar  plantations  are  below  or  above  100 
acres  in  area  ? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  The  average  sugar  estate  is  over  100  acres. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  many  acres  are  there  now  planted  in 
sugar? 

Mr.  Welborn.  One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  in  the  whole 
Islands  in  1902,  according  to  the  census  report. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  1903,  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  we  have  no  figures  for  1903. 

Senator  Newlands.  Will  you  ask  him  whether  the  acreage  was 
not  larger  in  1903  than  in  1902? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  It  was  a  little  larger. 

Commissioner  Luzuriaoa.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  larger. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  is  the  average  size  of  sugar  planta- 
tions in  these  Islands? 

Commissioner  Luzuriaoa.  In  Pampanga  the  average  size  of  the 
sugar  plantations  is  from  200  to  300  acres;  the  size  throughout  the 
Islands  varies  very  much;  I  should  say  that  possibly  10  per  cent 
were  of  1,000  hectares  or  over. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  proposed  that  we  take  a  recess  until  4 
o'clock  and  then  hear  the  tobacco  men. 

Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  wish  to  say  that  the  new 
street  railway  has  offered  the  party  a  trip  on  its  new  lines  over  the 
city,  starting  from  the  Binondo  Church  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Pasig  River  near  the  old  Oriente  Hotel,  at  3.30  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  the  pleasure  of  the  delegation? 
Shall  we  take  this  trip  or  continue  the  hearing? 

Representative  Grosvenor.  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  second  the  motion. 

Commissioner  Worcester.  Before  adjourning,  I  would  like  to 
state  that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  some  more 
facts  to  present  upon  the  question  of  sugar  before  the  sugar 
question  is  considered  as  closed. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  given  a  very  full  investigation  to 
the  sugar  question. 
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Representative  Cochran.  I  think  we  had  much  better  discuss 
one  subject  thoroughly  than  to  skim  over  three  or  four  subjects. 
I  believe  we  will  get  much  more  out  of  it. 

Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  anxious  to  go  around  on 
that  street  railroad,  but  I  really  think  that  it  would  be  better  to 
consume  the  time  this  afternoon  in  continuing  the  hearing  rather 
than  to  take  the  trip.  I  would  also  like  to  make  a  suggestion 
(I  am  oi^e  of  the  chief  offenders  and  I  presume  it  can  come  from 
me  with  good  grace)  that  the  questions  hereafter  to  be  submitted 
should  not  be  argumentative  or  discussing  economic  principles, 
but  confined  to  facts  submitted  by  the  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  made  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow 
at  9  o'clock. 

Representative  Grosvenor.  I  will  amend  my  motion  to  the 
effect  that  we  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock,  that 
we  give  the  sugar  men  one  hour,  and  then  take  up  the  tobacco 
question. 

Representative  Cochran.  I  move  to  amend  by  providing  that 
we  meet  this  afternoon  at  3.30  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  made  to  amend  the  motion  to 
adjourn  by  providing  that  the  adjournment  shall  be  until  3.30 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Chairman,  to-morrow  morning  has  been 
fixed  for  an  expedition  to  Fort  William  McKinley.  As  the  con- 
struction of  that  post  has  been  discussed  in  Congress  and  perhaps 
the  members  would  like  to  see  it,  to  learn  what  has  been  done 
with  our  appropriations,  I  therefore  presume  that  the  party  will 
desire  to  make  this  trip. 

(The  motion  to  adjourn  until  3.30  this  afternoon  was  then 
adopted,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  that  hour.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  3.30  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  proceed. 

Representative  Curtis.  I  should. like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who 
gave  us  some  information  this  morning  a  question  or  two.  I  see 
he  is  here  with  us.     I  should  like  to  ask  his  name. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN.  M.  F.  Lowenstein. 

Representative  Curtis.    What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Ix)WENSTEiN.  Importer  and  exporter. 

Representative  Curtis.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Islands? 

Mr.  IjOwenstein.  Five  years. 

Representative  Curtis.  In  one  of  the  statements  this  morning 
it  was  disclosed  that  the  sugar  trade  by  the  Chinese  was  in  the 
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raw  sugar.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  members  of  the  party, 
if  you  can,  what  fixes  the  price  of  raw  Philippine  sugar  at 
Hongkon;^. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN.  There  are  two  classes  of  buyers  in  Hongkong; 
one  class  is  formed  by  two  refineries,  the  Tui  Ku  Refining  Com- 
pany and  the  Chinese  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Limited,  of  Hong- 
kong. They  buy  Philippine  sugar  for  refining  purposes.  They 
give  the  preference  to  the  Java  sugar,  but  at  times  they  will  buy 
the  Philippine  sugar.  Their  prices  are  always  based  upon  the 
market  price  of  London  and  New  York,  and  if  the  price  in  market 
on  Philippine  sugar,  owing  to  a  reduction  of  the  duties,  should 
be  advanced  so  as  to  make  it  high  as  compared  with  Java  sugar, 
then  these  refineries  would  no  doubt  discontiiuie  using  Philippine 
sugar.  Now,  the  other  class  of  buyers  are  the  Chinese  merchants 
who  buy  and  distribute  the  raw  sugar  in  its  raw  state  as  it  is 
produced  here.  These  merchants  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world,  but  are  more  or  less  affected  by  conditions 
ruJing  in  these  Islands;  therefore,  if  we  had  a  more  favorable 
niorket,  produced  by  a  reduction  of  duties  in  the  United  States,  no 
doubt  they  would  have  to  pay  more  for  our  raw  sugar,  as  they  can 
not  supply  these  grades  of  raw  sugar  which  are  very  popular  not 
only  in  China  but  also  in  Japan  with  the  raw  sugars  from  other 

points.    They  can  not  get  these  raw  sugars  from  Java  or  elsewhere. 
Representative  Curtis.  Well,  they  give  as  the  opinion  of  one  of 

the  witnesses  before  the  committee  last  winter  that  these  people 

would  pay  the  price  of  sugar  in  New  York  less  the  freight  from 

Hongkong  to  New  York. 
Mr.  LowBNSTEiN.  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  second  class  would. 

I  think  so. 
Representative  Curtis.  Well,  as  I  understand  the  statement  this 

morning,  the  large  part  of  the  sugar  used  by  the  Chinese  is  this 

raw  sugar,  and  therefore  if  the  duty  were  reduced  and  the  Filipinos 

could  get  the  higher  price  in  New  York  they  would  get  a  higher 

price  in  Hongkong. 
Mr.  LowENSTEiN.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Now  we  are  ready  to  hear  from  the  Chief  of  the 

Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

STATEMENT  OF  PEOF.  W.  C.  WELBOEN,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUEEAXT 

OF  AOEICULTTJEE. 

Mr.  Wklborn.  Before  proceeding  I  promised  some  gentlemen  to 
give  some  figures  out  of  the  census  returns  which  I  got  when  I  went 
to  lunch.  The  question  was  as  to  the  size  of  the  sugar  estates  in 
the  Islands. 
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There  are  916  sugar  mills  in  the  Islands.  About  one-half  of  this 
number  are  animal-power  mills  and  the  other  one-half  steam  mills. 
Five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  these  mills  are  in  the  Island  of 
Negros,  the  island  which  produces  perhaps  eight-tenths  of  all  the 
sugar  exported  from  the  Philippines,  and  practically  all  the  rest 
are  on  the  Island  of  Luzon.  Assuming  that  each  mill  serves  one 
estate,  the  estates  average  for  the  two  islands  176  acres  planted  to 
each  estate ;  for  Negros  127  acres  planted  to  each  estate. 

Now,  I  shall  not  consume  time  in  arguing  the  political  or  legal 
questions  concerning  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States.  I  am 
here  to  testify  somewhat  as  an  expert  concerning  agricultural  and 
business  conditions  in  the  Islands  and  at  home. 

A  little  sugar  is  raised  in  most  of  the  Islands,  but  as  a  com- 
mercial product  in  only  three  or  four.  I  find  from  the  census 
returns  recently  arrived  that  Occidental  Negros  has  been  producing 
about  eight-tenths  of  the  sugar  for  export.  Only  180,000  acres 
were  planted  in  cane  in  190--4  and  the  average  yield  was  2,200  pounds 
per  acre — the  lowest  for  either  cane  or  beet  sugar  made  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  average  yield  in  Occidental  Negros  was  2,800 
pounds  per  acre.  The  average  yield  for  Pampanga,  the  next 
largest  sugar-producing  province,  was  about  1,100  poimds.  For 
1903  and  1904  I  am  sure,  from  personal  observation,  Negros  has 
fallen  off  in  yield  and  Pampanga  has  gained. 

I  find,  in  fact,  that  only  3,200,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Philip- 
pines were  cultivated  in  1902.  One-half  of  the  whole  is  in  rice. 
One-third  of  the  balance  is  in  hemp,  267,000  acres  are  in  com, 
about  375,000  acres  are  in  cocoanuts,  and  about  80,000  acres  only 
in  tobacco. 

Most  of  the  land  planted  in  cane  in  Luzon  is  poor  and  sandy,  and 
probably  does  not  average  over  1,500  pounds  of  low-grade  sugar 
per  acre.  Only  one  crop  is  gotten  every  two  years.  The  land  is 
too  poor  to  grow  a  rattoon  crop  and  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  a  year, 
when  it  is  again  plowed  up  and  planted.  In  the  older  lands  of 
Negros  the  same  method  is  used;  but  on  the  fresher  lands  one 
rattoon  crop  is  often  grown — never  more — and  then  the  land  lies 
fallow  a  year. 

One  reason  for  low  yields  and  poor  quality  of  product  in  th«» 
Philippines  is  the  very  old  and  poor  machinery  in  use.  In  Luzon 
there  is  nothing  lai^r  than  a  3-roller  mill  in  use,  and  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  at  least  half  of  the  mills  are  driven  by 
carabaos.  In  Negros  there  is  one  5-roller  mill  of  a  pattern  of 
twenty-five  years  ago;  all  the  rest  are  3-roller  mills,  and  perhaps 
average  a  loss  in  the  total  juice  of  the  cane  of  about  40  per  cent 
There  is  not  a  vacuum  pan  in  the  whole  Archipelago,  and  not  one 
pound  of  centrifugal  sugar  is  made.    The  cooking  is  done  in  the 
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old  Jamaica  train  in  vogue  in  other  sugar  countries  forty  years 
ago.  The  sugar,  molasses,  and  all  are  boiled  down  hard  and  beaten 
up  with  spades  and  called  sugar.  It  is  a  brown,  lumpy,  scorched 
sugar,  polarizing  about  84  degrees  and  containing  a  large  amount 
of  glucose,  ash,  and  other  impurities  that  prevent  much  of  the 
indicated  84  per  cent  of  sugar  from  being  recovered  at  the  refinery. 
Scarce  and  high  in  price  as  fuel  is  in  the  Philippines,  no  one  has 
ever  attempted  to  crush  cane  well  enough  to  bum  the  bagasse  with- 
out first  sunning  it.  I  have  seen  fifty  men  engaged  in  spreading 
the  bagasse  out  over  an  acre  of  yard,  raking  it  over  to  dry,  and 
carrying  it  back  to  the  furnace. 

With  every   other  method  about  the  mill  and  plantation  just 
as  crude,  and  with  the  period  of  low  prices  prevailing  for  several 
years  past,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  sugar  industry  has  almost 
starved  to  death,  and  with  it  the  laborers  working  for  the  proprie- 
tors.   With  the  carabao  as  the  draft  animal,  any  great  expansion 
of  the  industry  is  impossible.    The  carabao  works  half  the  time 
and  wallows  in  the  mud  the  other  half.    He  walks  half  as  fast  as 
a  horse  with  a  heavy  load.    With  the  native  plow  a  man  and  the 
carabao  will  scratch  over  an  acre  of  land  in  five  days.    It  never 
lakes  less  than  three  of  these  scratchings    (called   plowings)    to 
put  the  land  in  shape  for  planting,  and  it  often  requires  five.    In 
order  to  grow  1,000  acres  of  cane,  400  carabao  must  be  kept  and 
400  acres  of  land  used  for  grazing  them.    Since  the  surra   and 
rinderpest  and  other  contagious  diseases  have  become  prevalent  in 
the  Islands  it  is  impossible  to  keep  even  100  carabaos  bunched 
together  without  disease  cleaning  out  the  whole  of  them  perhaps 
before  a  single  crop  can  be  grown  and  harvested.    In  making  sugar 
in  a  tropical  country  planting  must,  of  course,  go  on  with  the  har- 
vesting and  grinding.    Notwithstanding  the  ridicule  the  American 
sugar  men   offered  Colonel  Colton's   statement — that  the  cane  is 
planted  once  a  year  and  cut  at  twelve  months  of  age — ^such  is  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth. 

So,  at  the  present  time,  the  mills  in  the  Islands — many  of  them 
now  twenty  to  thirty  years  old — are  becoming  worse  and  worse 
worn,  the  mill  buildings  are  falling  down,  and  the  people  are 
without  money  and  without  credit  to  renew  them.  They  do,  it  is 
true,  get  some  credit  from  Chinese  who  do  a  scalping  business  all 
over  the  sugar  districts,  and,  to  my  own  knowledge,  have  loaned 
money  to  planters  at  10  per  cent  a  month.  AVhen  the  high  prices 
of  the  recently  passed  grinding  season  came  the  people  were 
(most  of  them)  not  in  position  to  be  much  benefited.  The  dealers 
of  Iloilo  and  the  Chinese  everywhere  knew  of  the  rise  in  price 
first  and,  by  making  advances  to  help  along  the  harvesting,  con- 
tracted for  the  output  at  much  below  its  value. 
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For  the  years  1887,  1888,  and  1889  some  three-fourths  of  all 
Philippine  sugar  went  to  the  United  States,  and  the  production  of 
that  period  was  substantially  twice  what  it  is  now.  For  the  year 
1902  it  seems  not  a  pound  of  Philippine  sugar  went  to  the  United 
States.  In  1903  the  United  States  took  about  35,000  tons  of  our 
low-grade  sugar  and  imported  from  other  foreign  countries  about 
2,000.000  tons  of  sugar.  This  importation  was  exclusive  of  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico,  which  are  regarded  as  United  States  territory, 
just  as  we  believe  the  Philippines  ought  to  be  regarded.  Philippine 
sugar,  in  other  words,  made  up  about  li  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  home  country's  import  of  sugar.  In  1904  about  the  same 
relative  showing  is  made.  The  mother  country,  then,  seems  to  be 
spending  3  cents  for  sugar  from  her  Philippine  colony  every 
time  she  spends  a  dollar  for  Cuban  sugar.  If  the  United  States 
took  all  our  sugar,  the  bill  would  now  amount  to  just  6 J  per  cent 
of  what  she  is  spending  for  this  article  in  Cuba,  or  just  about  3| 
per  cent  of  what  she  is  spending  in  all  foreign  countries,  including 
Cuba,  for  sugar.  These  calculations  take  into  account  the  low 
grade  of  Philippine  sugar  and  its  smaller  market  value. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  Louisiana  has  multiplied  her  sugar 
yield  by  three,  counting  that  the  extra  large  yield  given  by  the  last 
exceptionally  favorable  season  will  be  kept  up.  The  beet-sugar 
industry  is  really  less  than  fifteen  years  old  as  an  industry,  and 
in  that  time  has  attained  a  production  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons  of  sugar.  In  the  meantime  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico 
have  been  added  to  the  United  States,  w|ith  the  production  of 
substantially  a  half  million  tons.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  United 
States  has  multiplied  her  importation  in  twenty-five  years  by  more 
than  two.  Her  consumption  of  sugar  has  multiplied  by  three  in 
the  same  period  of  time.  Let  this  rate  of  increased  consumption 
go  on  for  another  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  home  beet-sugar 
crop  may  be  multiplied  by  three ;  the  cane-sugar  crops  of  Louisiana, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  may  multiply  by  three,  and  still  there 
would  be  room  for  the  Philippine  crop  to  multiply  by  sixty  and  all 
go  to  the  United  States.  It  is  true  we  need  not  expect  our  home 
consumption  to  increase  threefold  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  expect  it  to  double,  bringing  the 
total  requirement  to  6,000,000  tons. 

Nor  will  anyone  acquainted  with  the  Hawaiian  situation  be  found 
to  predict  an  increase  in  output  of  100  per  cent  in  twenty-five  years, 
or  even  in  one  hundred  years.  The  land  and  water  are  not  there 
to  double  with.  Nor  will  Louisiana  likely  more  than  double  her 
product  in  twenty-five  years — and  these  two  sources  make  up  about 
/:wo-thirds  of  the  present  domestic  supply.  If  consumption  should 
double,  and  the  present  domestic  supply  should  double,  our  presmt 
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importation  would  have  to  double  exactly,  and  this  importation 
would  require  4,000  per  c^ent  more  sugar  than  the  Philippines  now 
produce.  Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Philippines  could  ever 
produce  as  much  sugar  as  all  the  balance  of  the  tropical  world 
now  produces  ?     I  think  not. 

Should  consumption  remain  stationary  and  home  production 
double,  there  would  still  be  need  for  a  million  tons  of  sugar,  which 
is  twice  as  much  as  the  Philippines  have  prospect  of  ever  producing. 
There  is  room  for  considerable  increase  in  sugar  output  m  the 
Philippines,  but  the  capital  and  the  initiative  and  the  organizing 
ability  must  largely  come  from  the  outside  and  join  with  the 
people  here  who  own  the  lands.  The  people  own  the  sugar  lands, 
however^  always  in  too  small  bodies  to  justify  large  factories 
They  generally  have  very  little  desire  to  sell  their  holdings,  and 
still  less  to  organize  and  cooperate  in  a  way  to  make  central  mills 
a  success.  They  are  generally  suspicious  of  each  other  and  of 
outsiders,  making  business  discouragingly  slow. 

There  are  no  ports  on  the  west  side  of  Negros,  and  all  sugar 
has  to  be  hauled  out  of  the  interior  and  sent  to  Iloilo  on  small 
sailing  craft  that  can  come  up  to  the  coast  with  the  tide.  Until 
railroads  are  built  no  very  great  things  in  expansion  need  be 
looked  for,  and  it  is  estimated  to  require  five  years  to  complete 
a  railroad.  The  laws  applicable  to  the  Islands  do  not  allow  a 
corporation  to  own  land  enough  to  justify  even  a  medium-sized 
central  mill. 

The  sugar  interests  in  the  States  have  been  pleased  to  speak  of 
70,000,000  acres  of  fine  sugar  lands  in  the  Philippines  and  their 
enormous  possibilities  for  production.  By  the  same  course  of 
reasoning  we  may  convince  ourselves  that  the  South  will  produce 
100,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  whole  country  10,000,000,000 
bushels  of  corn.  Why,  Louisiana  has  12,000,000  acres  alluvial 
land.  If  she  should  plant  all  this  some  year  she  would  probably 
make  18,000,000  tons,  or  nearly  twice  the  world's  present  supply. 
There  is  just  about  as  much  prospect  of  planting  1,000,000  acres 
in  the  Philippines  as  these  12,000,000  in  Louisiana. 

There  is  certainly  more  than  three  times  as  much  waste  moun- 
tainous land  in  the  Philippines,  in  proportion  to  area,  as  there  is 
in  the  cotton,  corn,  and  sugar  belts  of  the  United  States. 

Some  50,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Philippines  are  in  forests, 
and  the  laws  do  not  permit  forest  lands  to  be  sold  or  leased  until 
the  valuable  timber  has  been  regularly  cut  imder  license,  measured, 
and  paid  for.  Even  then  a  corporation  can  not  own  more  than 
2,500  acres,  which  is  not  regarded  as  sufficient  to  induce  capitalists 
to  invest  in  large  factories.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  dollar  oi 
American  capital  has  been  invested  in  sugar  growing  in  the  ls\axvAs 
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during  these  six  years.  In  fact,  if  suitable  organizations  could  be 
effected  so  as  to  control  the  necessary  acreage,  I  believe  that  a  few 
central  factories  could  do  well  in  the  Philippines. 

Laborers  are  not  ambitious  to  work  at  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  some  better  inducements 
offered,  a  limited  number  of  concerns  could  get  the  labor  needed 
and  make  money.  The  price  of  labor  is  certain  to  advance  with 
the  building  of  the  railroad  system  in  the  Islands,  and  this  result 
will  still  be  more  marked  if  roads,  bridges,  schoolhouses,  and  other 
public  works,  badly  needed,  are  constructed.  This  industry  must* 
begin,  however,  just  where  Cuba  began  forty  years  ago  and  where 
Java  began  fifty  years  ago. 

Now,  I  wish  to  state  a  fact  that  will  surprise  you.  The  farmers 
and  farm  laborers  in  the  Islands  cultivate  2.5G  acres  each.  In 
America  each  farmer  and  farm  laborer  cultivates  40  acres.  Pray 
tell  me,  are  these  the  industrial  giants  that  Colonel  Hill,  Mr. 
Colcock,  Mr.  Hathaway,  and  other  sugar  people  predicted  would 
blot  two  great  industries  off  the  American  map  in  three  years  ? 

As  you  gentlemen  can  plainly  see  for  yourselves,  the  groat  body 
of  the  present  generation  of  Filipino  people  is  without  muscular 
development,  without  the  habit  of  sustained  industry,  and  lacking 
in  that  acquisitive  ambition  to  make  them  steady  laborers.  People 
that  have  lived  content  for  years  working  no  more  than  24  acres  to 
each  actual  farm  laborer  need  not  be  expected  suddenly  to  do  great 
things  in  an  industrial  way.  I  believe  a  fairly  good  supply  of  labor 
for  a  limited  number  of  enterprises  can  be  had  with  a  reasonable 
advance  on  present  rates  of  wages;  but  the  next  generation  must  be 
looked  to  for  the  best  results. 

In  the  discussions  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 
winter  a  great  deal  was  said  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar. 
The  truth  is,  it  costs  every  man  a  different  price  from  every  other 
man.  Every  different  system  shows  up  a  different  cost  for  each 
man.  Matters  of  average  cost  are  extremely  diflScult  to  determine, 
especially  if  that  cost  must  be  traced  through  field,  factory,  and 
through  the  markets. 

I  have  personally  known  the  cost  of  raising  cotton  to  range  all 
the  way  from  3  cents  a  pound  to  20  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
cost  of  raising  com  to  range  from  10  cents  a  bushel  to  $1  a  bushel, 
depending  more  on  the  yield  per  acre  than  any  other  one  factor. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  costs*  to  make  sugar  here  for  certain,  and  no 
one  else  does.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  cost  if  the  best  condi- 
tions were  provided;  but  I  do  know  that,  for  the  very  low  yield 
obtained  in  Pampanga  as  shown  by  the  census  returns,  I  could  not 
produce  it  for  twice  its  price.    I  know  that  the  sugar  people  of  these 
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islands  have  lost  money  till  the  industry  is  in  the  worst  state  of 
want  and  wreck  and  ruin  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  country.  I 
know  that  they  have  lost  this  money  while  selling  sugar  at  about 
IJ  cents,  gold,  a  pound  in  Iloilo,  the  prices  received  for  three  years 
previous  to  the  past. 

Say,  if  you  will,  tliat  this  statement  can  not  be  true,  because 
people  will  quit  a  losing  business.  Just  as  well  say  a  man  quits 
drinking  Avhen  liquor  begins  to  affect  him  or  quits  gambling  when 
he  begins  to  lose.  I  do  nut  care  what  one  individual  may  have 
ihought  he  could  do,  or  thought  he  did  do,  the  great  majority  of 
the  sugar  growers  have  lost,  and  lost  enormously. 

Say,  if  you  will,  that  this  great  body  of  sugar  growers  should 
do  like  the  few,  and  raise  sugar  cheaply  and  make  money.  I  will 
reply,  in  behalf  of  the  Filipino  people,  that  your  great  body  of 
l)eet  ofrowers  should  raise  2.5  tons  of  beets  per  acre  at  a  cost  of 
55  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  sugar  in  the  beets,  like  a  few 
showed  you  how  to  do;  and  that  your  great  beet-sugar  factories 
should  extract  raw  sugar  from  the  beets  at  a  factory  cost  of  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound,  as  the  German  factories  have  shown 
;  on  hov  to  r^o,  instead  of  chirping  about  a  cent  and  a  half  per 
pQund  for  this  service.  I  will  reply  further,  on  behalf  of  these 
people,  that  we  have  the  same  right  to  ask  why  Louisiana  cane 
growers  do  not,  all  of  them  all  the  time,  average  28  to  30  tons 
of  cane  per  acre,  as  they  did  in  1904  and  1901,  and  why  they  do 
not  all  make  40  tons  of  cane  per  acre  as  some  did,  in  which  case 
the  cost  of  sugar  would  come  below  2  cents  per  pound.  In  other 
words,  if  you  ask  why  these  people  are  not  prosperous  and  progress- 
ive so  they  would  not  need  help,  I  will  ask  why  you  are  not  more 
progressive  so  you  will  not  need  so  much  protection. 

Now.  I  read  a  great  deal  in  the  hearings  about  examining  into 
ihe  statements  of  the  witnesses.  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  do 
a  little  of  this  examining  this  morning  and  to  apply  a  little  of 
the  same  system  of  mathematics  that  the  sugar  representatives  in 
the  States  used  so  freely. 

Mr.  Colcock,  of  Louisiana,  predicted  that  the  passage  of  the 
Curtis  bill  would  suddenly  stimulate  production  in  the  Philippines 
until  1,300,000  tons  of  sugar  would  be  produced  in  three  years. 
I  will  undertake  to  say  that  a  single  factory  could  not  be  built  and 
a  single  crop  from  such  a  factory  marketed  in  that  time.  I  would 
remind  him  that  it  has  taken  Louisiana  ten  years  to  increase  her 
production  50  per  cent. 

Hawaii  has  increased  only  40  per  cent  in  six  years  of  absolute 
free  trade.  Java  multiplied  her  yield  by  three  in  twenty-five 
years,  while  Cuba  has  multiplied  hers  in  the  same  time  by  two 
and  one-half.     The  world's  cane-sugar  production  has  mw\i\p\\^ 
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by  three  and  one-half  in  fifty  years,  and  durmg  this  period  the 
world's  consumption  has  multiplied  by  seven  and  one-half. 

I  mention  these  statistics  to  show  that  cane-producing  countries 
move  slowly,  and  especially  tropical  cane-sugar  countries.  There 
is  not  the  history  of  one  tropical  country  on  earth  to  justify  us 
in  believing  that  the  Philippines  will  make  500,000  tons  of  sugar 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  time  this  tariff  concession  is  made. 

Now,  let  me  examine  into  another  statement  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Colonel  Hill,  of 
Louisiana,  told  the  committee  that  his  people  had  been  making 
heroic  efforts  to  carry  out  their  oft-made  promise  to  develop  the 
infant — to  increase  their  industry  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. He  said  they  had  knocked  off  a  half  cent  a  pound  in  two 
years.  If  they  do  that  well  this  year  they  will  have  the  cost 
reduced  17  cents  per  100  pounds  more  than  the  concession  the  Phil- 
ippines ask  for.  If  you  say  the  Filipinos  do  not  need  to  ask  for 
anything,  I  again  say  you  do  not  need  to  keep  all  you  have  in  the 
way  of  protection. 

The  beet-sugar  people,  through  Mr.  Hathaway,  said  they  had 
whacked  off  68  cents  in  cost  of  production,  all  in  one  year.  Surely, 
they  are  almost  out  of  the  woods  already  and  can  stand  a  little  less 
protection.  Colonel  Hill  said  they  had  gotten  the  cost  of  cane 
sugar  down  to  about  3  cents,  based  on  a  yield  of  20  tons  of  cane  and 
126  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton.  I  find  the  average  yield  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  in  Louisiana  has  been,  for  ten  years — from  1892  to 
1901 — 146.5  pounds.  If  20  tons  of  cane  and  125  pounds  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  cost  3  cents,  then  20  tons  of  cane  and  146.5  pounds 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  will  bring  the  cost  a  little  below  2^  cents 
per  pound. 

Now,  these  sugar  representatives  from  the  States  talked  over- 
much about  the  amount  of  reduction  in  duty  to  allow  the  Filipino 
in  order  to  give  him  an  equal  business  opportunity  with  sugar 
growers  in  the  States.  That  seems  about  what  we  are  after.  So, 
to  begin  with,  we  are  to  meet  the  American  grower  in  his  market — 
say,  in  New  York.  We  send  a  sugar  there  that  sold  this  year 
frequently  for  just  1  cent,  gold,  a  pound  less  than  96-degree  ^ugar. 
That  gives  $0.01  advantage  to  the  American  grower.  We  pay 
$0,005  in  freights,  insurance,  commission,  etc.,  $0.0029  for  duty 
on  this  low-grade  sugar — $0.0179  in  all;  we  have  the  disadvantage. 

You  make  sugar  for  2.50;  take  1.79  from  the  2.50  and  we  have 
9.71  cent  of  the  total  farm  and  manufacturing  cost  for  our  low- 
^ade  sugar.  It  looks  as  if  you  will  have  to  take  all  the  duty  off  to 
give  us  an  equal  showing. 

If  20  tons  of  cane  and  146.r>  pounds  of  sugar  bring  the  cost 
/own  to  2,50  cents  per  pound,  how  about  last  year's  28  to  30  tons' 
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yield  per  acre?  I  can  demonstrate  that  it  will  bring  the  cost 
below  2  cents  per  pound. 

Suppose  we  compare  a  few  Louisiana  planters  who  made  40. 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  with  the  few  isolated  cases  the  opposition 
picked  out  in  the  Philippines. 

The  man  who  got  40  tons  of  average  cane  under  average  work- 
ing conditions  brings  his  cost  of  production  down  to  about  1.80, 
if  Colonel  Hill's  first  statement  is  correct.  Under  an  exceptional 
condition  like  this,  our  Filipino  farmer  would  have  to  make  his 
low-grade  sugar  for  one  one-hundredth  of  a  cent  per  pound  to 
be  on  an  equality  with  the  Louisiana  farmer. 

But  I  further  wish  to  question  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
on  the  other  side  as  being  ex  parte  statements,  whatever  that  means. 

Colonel  Hill's  items  of  cost  supposed  five  to  six  plowings,  and 
"//,"  he  says,  "  the  cane  needs  five  hoeings,  it  gets  it."  I  never 
knew  the  word  if  to  have  quite  so  much  meaning.  I  have  cultivated 
cane  all  my  life,  and  two  hoeings  are  what  it  generally  requires, 
and  three  to  four  plowings.  Dr.  W.  C.  Stubbs,  of  Louisiana,  told 
the  Industrial  Commission,  about  1900,  that  improved  cultivators 
had  about  supplanted  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  cane  cultivation.  Out- 
side of  planting,  fertilizing,  and  handling  the  mature  crop  the 
cost  is  less  than  for  cotton,  acre  per  acre. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  a  bill  of  cost  for  an  average  acre  of 
Louisiana  cane  of  $75  if  the  mill  itself  is  operated  under  anything 
like  normal,  economical  conditions.  Mr.  Munson,  of  Louisiana, 
testified  as  to  the  cost  in  his  case.  He  gave  the  cultivating  expense 
of  cane,  including  cleaning  of  drains,  as  $20  an  acre.  I  know 
that  can  not  be  a  normal  condition,  as  I  know  $6  or  $7  will  pay 
every  cent  necessary  to  cultivate  any  average  acre  of  cane  in  Loui- 
siana. He  gave  $24  a  ton  as  the  factory  cost  of  making  sugar. 
The  Hawaiian  factories  turn  out  sugar  at  about  $4.50  a  ton  cost,  the 
Queensland  factories  at  about  $0,  and  every  one  of  these  latter  has 
a  fuel  bill.  I  know  the  factory  cost  in  Louisiana  should  be  higher 
than  a  tropical  mill  of  equal  grade,  but  you  will  have  to  show  me 
before  I  accept  $24  as  a  normal  factory  cost  of  turning  out  sugar. 
Your  can  not  show  the  items  and  prove  that  such  a  cost  is  not 
abnormal  and  unreasonable  in  the  operation  of  the  excellent  mills 
you  have  in  Louisiana.  Dr.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, told  the  Industrial  Commission  in  1900  that  Louisiana 
planters  were  then  selling  sugar  at  2J  cents  and  making  more  money 
than  ever  before.  Colonel  Hill  said  the  cost  of  3  cents  did  not 
include  interest  and  depreciation.  I  beg  to  suggest  that,  like  the 
drummer's  suit  of  clothes,  it  is  in  that  bill  of  cost,  but  you  can't 
see  it 
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Now,  I  want  to  look  into  the  back  yard  of  the  beet  people  a  little. 
Mr.  Colcock  further  says,  on  page  127  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  Grerman  and  Austrian  factories 
were  then  contracting  for  beet  roots  for  30  cents  for  110  pounds, 
or  $G  for  a  ton  of  2,200  pounds,  and  that  this  will  bring  the  cost  of 
sugar  at  the  factory  to  12s.  3d.  per  hundredweight,  or  $2.63  per 
100  pounds. 

The  New  York  price,  based  on  the  above  and  figuring  freights, 
duties,  etc.,  will  be  5^  cents  per  pound  for  96-degree  sugar.  He 
reasons  that,  with  the  next  crop  of  sugar  at  such  prices,  the  Philip- 
pines do  not  need  any  concessions. 

The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Colcock  prove  another  thing  that  he 
was  evidently  not  looking  for.  They  prove  that,  even  supposing 
the  German  fabricant  thought  96-degree  centrifugal  would  be 
worth  5^^  cents  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  he  was  still  willing  to  do 
business  on  a  basis  of  charging  31.5  of  the  gross  value  of  the  beets. 
Now,  the  average  price  of  beets  in  the  United  States  per  short  ton 
is  rather  under  than  over  $5.  Putting  the  American  beet-sugar 
factory  on  a  basis  of  88-degree  raw  sugar  worth  five-eighths  cent  le&s 
than  96-degree  sugar,  and  supposing  his  beets  to  turn  out  the  same 
as  German  beets  (which  is  about  a  fact) — in  other  words,  putting 
the  American  factory  on  a  parity  with  the  (Jerman  factory — ^we  find 
the  American  factory  charging  62.7  per  cent  of  the  final  value  of 
the  sugar  and  giving  the  farmer  37.3  per  cent  for  his  share.  I  am 
not  under  the  necessity  of  taking  Mr.  Colcock's.  figures  to  prove  a 
much  worse  case  for  the  American  beet-sugar  factories,  which  are 
now  said  to  belong  to  the  Sugar  Trust  or  to  belong  in  suflScient  part 
to  the  trust  to  enjoy  a  perfect  understanding  with  that  institution. 

I  have  undisputed  information  that,  away  back  in  1901  and 
1902,  thirty-one  German  factories  working  on  beets  that  yielded 
14  per  cent  of  sugar  ran  at  a  factory  cost  of  64  cents  per  short 
ton  of  beets,  or  about  $4.50  per  ton  of  88-degree  sugar.  The 
Germans  now  have  the  yield  slightly  above  15  per  cent,  and  the 
cost  should  as  a  consequence  be  about  $4  per  ton  of  sugar.  Wili 
anyone  tell  me  the  factory  cost  of  making  96-degree  Louisiana 
sugar  can  be  $24,  when  Germans  turn  out  beet  sugar  at  $4  to  $4.50 
a  short  ton?  Will  anyone  say  again  that  factory  expenses  in 
America  for  turning  out  refined  beet  sugar  are  $34  per  ton  of 
sugar? 

It  is  said  the  great  packing  houses  butcher  cattle  for  the  offal 
as  profit.  It  seems  that  these  beet  factories,  when  they  go  to 
butcher  the  sugar  beet,  take  all  the  offal  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  carcass.  Do  these  constitute  the  infant  industry,  so  much 
needing  protection?  I  must  say  it  is  a  lusty  infant,  and  has  the 
finest  apjyetite  and  the  loudest  voice  I  ever  heard  of. 
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Let  US  look  at  the  agricultural  side  of  the  beet-sugar  business. 
If  the  beet  fanners  can  find  any  way  to  force  the  factories  to  give 
them  a  fair  share  of  the  gross  product  they  will  be  well  off; 
indeed,  they  need  not  bother  themselves  about  Philippine  sugar. 
No  less  authorities  than  Prof.  F.  W.  WoU,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Professor  Kedgie,  of  Michigan,  said  the  average  cost  of  raising  an 
acre  of  sugar  beets  is  $30.  I  have  abundance  of  evidence  to 
support  this  view,  in  Special  Report  No.  80,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  average  yield  appears  to  be  12  tons,  and  the 
Germans  have  their  average  about  13  tons.  This  is  a  farm  cost 
of  $2.50  a  ton.  The  price  being  $5  a  ton,  the  farmers  seem  to 
make  clear  100  per  cent.  If  the  American  beet  factories  worked 
within  30  per  cent  as  cheap  as  the  German  factories,  I  should 
say  the  beet  farmer  would  make  250  per  cent  clear. 

If  a  ton  of  beets  will  turn  out  250  pounds  of  sugar,  the  average 
farm  cost  would  appear  to  be  1  cent  a  pound  for  the  sugar.  If 
the  factory's  cost  should  be  $20  a  ton  for  turning  out  refined 
sugar,  then  the  cost  of  the  sugar  to  the  factory  also  owning  the 
farm  would  be  2  cents.  Let  us  compare  this  Avith  our  sugar 
according  to  last  quotations : 

Our  sugar  is  worth  1  cent  less  in  New  York  than  96-degree 
centrifugal,  and  refined  was  worth  on  July  3  one  cent  more  than 
%  degree.  Therefore,  our  sugar  is  worth  2  cents  less  in  New  York, 
duty  paid,  than  the  beet  factories  turn  out.  Add  to  this  all  ex- 
penses of  moving  sugar  from  the  farm  in  the  Philippines  to  New 
York — 0.50  cent,  plus  0.29  cent  duty — and  we  have  a  difference  of 
2.79  cents  advantage  that  the  beet  industry  has  over  our  industry 
here.  Starting  with  a  handicap  of  2.79  cents,  that  means  that, 
in  order  to  put  the  two  industries  on  the  equality  insisted  on  by  the 
sugar  attorneys  who  went  to  Washington,  Philippine  sugar  would 
have  to  be  grown  at  a  cost  of  0.46  cent  a  pound. 

The  same  Professor  WoU  quoted  produced  sugar  at  a  total  pound 
cost  of  0.55  cent  a  pound  for  the  sugar  recovered  at  the  factory. 
1  can  give  you  a  list  of  a  dozen  men  in  beet-sugar  States  whose  farm 
cost  all  told  amounted  to  no  more  than  66f  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  the  sugar  of  the  beets,  on  the  assumption  that  the  farm  cost  is 
$30  an  acre.  I  can  take  special  cases  like  these  and  show  you  that, 
to  put  us  on  an  equality,  we  would  have  to  have  all  duties  removed 
and  be  given  a  substantial  bounty.  And  these  special,  isolated  cases 
are  the  ones  so  freely  quoted  to  prove  cheap  production  in  the 
Philippines. 

Let  me  examine  a  little  further  into  one  of  Colonel  Hill's  state 
ments,  |nade  in  January,  to  the  effect  that  20  per  cent  off  the  tariff 
did  not  and  would  not  help  Cuba,  but  would  all  be  appropriated  Vsv 
the  trust.     I  wonder  if  Colonel  Hill  will  now  insist  t\\at  vja.'ii  a 
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profit?  He  said,  furthermore,  that  any  reduction  made  would  not 
help  the  Filipinos,  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Cuba  has  received 
exactly  20  per  cent  of  the  duty  more  for  sugar  than  other  West 
Indian  and  South  American  countries  selling  in  New  York.  Of 
course,  she  has  not  received  the  Hamburg  price,  because  that  would 
be  equivalent  to  shipping  the  Cuban  sugar  to  Hamburg  and  back  to 
New  York.  Whether  it  would  benefit  the  Philippines  or  not,  the 
Filipinos  would  like  to  try  it. 

I  myself  have  believed  the  sugar  business  may  be  a  pretty  good 
thing  in  the  Philippines  if  gone  about  in  the  right  way,  but  found 
the  half  had  never  been  told  when  I  read  the  reports  of  the  testi- 
mony of  these  sugar  people  in  the  States.  American  capitalists 
must  know  those  fellows  who  testified  as  to  our  cheap  cost  of  pro- 
duction, for  not  a  dollar  of  capital  has  come  to  the  Philippines 
yet  to  be  invested  in  sugar.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Hathaway,  seems 
to  have  believed  what  he  preached,  and  has  been  out  here  for  two 
or  three  months  trying  to  buy  sugar  land.  I  am  sorry  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  buying  what  he  wants,  for  he  intimated  to  me  that, 
if  he  succeeded  in  finding  a  suitable  investment,  he  would  join  with 
us  in  asking  to  have  duties  removed  against  Philippine  products 
entering  the  United  States.  But  that  is  only  another  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  tropical  countries  generally  do  business  "  manana," 
and  next  year  instead  of  to-day,  and  it  will  probably  be  1910 
before  Mr.  Hathaway  gets  his  first  Philippine  sugar  crop  on  the 
American  market. 

Now,  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  proving  that 
American  sugar  interests  could  still  prosper  under  less  protection 
than  now  enjoyed;  but  I  did  not  and  do  not  now  admit  that  the 
entry  of  Philippine  sugar  in  the  United  States  will  create  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  market  values  there.  Just  as  certainly  as 
history  repeats  itself,  the  consiunption  in  the  United  States  will 
outgrow  the  production  in  the  States  and  in  all  the  colonies. 

The  various  figures  presented  concerning  the  very  complicated 
matters  of  cost  of  production  and  distribution,  both  here  and  in* 
the  States,  may  be  confusing;  but  one  main  fact  must  be  evident 
to  everyone,  and  that  is  that  the  sugar  interests  in  the  States 
have  prospered  while  the  industry  here  has  starved  almost  to  the 
point  of  obliteration. 

Your  beet-sugar  people  say  it  takes  a  long  time  to  educate 
American  farmers  up  to  the  new  industry  of  growing  beets.  That 
is  very  true,  but,  pray  tell  me  how  much  longer  it  will  take  to 
educate  a  people  like  these  to  up-to-date  methods  when  their 
present  generation  has  little  or  no  education,  no  idea  of  progress, 
no  money,  no  credit,  and  no  means  of  improvement. 
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If  it  will  not  tire  you,  I  will  tell  a  short  story — a  true  one — ^that 
will  illustrate  somewhat  the  matters  under  consideration.  One  of 
these  sugar  witnesses  at  Washington  said,  "  Grant  this  concession 
and  immediately  the  acreage  in  cane  will  double,  each  acre  will 
yield  double,  each  ton  of  cane  will  make  double  the  sugar,"  and 
so  on  in  a  sort  of  geometrical  progression  of  aflfairs. 

Many  years  ago  a  wealthy  young  Kentuckian  moved  down  in 
the  Mississippi  delta  and  bought  a  cotton  plantation.  He  let  the 
negroes  and  mules  run  the  plantation  while  he  ran  the  races  and 
played  poker  from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis.  Soon  he  had  lost 
all,  and  was  very  much  down  on  his  luck,  though  he  would  scrap 
the  biggest  man  in  town  if  he  intimated  he  had  gotten  to  be  poor 
white  trash.  At  last  one  day  he  brightened  up  and  said  to  a 
friend : 
"  IVe  got  it  at  last.  I'll  be  a  rich  man  in  five  years." 
"Why,  what  is  it?" 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  buy  100  cows  and  put  them  out  on  Island 
Xo.  37.  Before  the  year  is  out  these  cows  will  have  100  calves; 
before  the  second  year  expires  they  will  have  another  100  calves, 
making  300  head  all  told.  By  the  end  of  three  years  the  100  old 
cows  will  have  their  third  100  calves  and  the  first  100  calves  born 
will  themselves  have  100  calves,  giving  a  total  increase  for  the 
third  year  of  200  head.  The  next  year  the  increase  will  be  300;  the 
next  year  400,  and  so  on." 

'•  But,"  said  the  friend,  "  half  of  all  those  calves  are  entitled  to 
be  bull  calves." 

"Well,  damn  the  luck  again !  Luck  has  always  been  against  me  I 
Those  danmed  infernal  bull  calves  have  knocked  me  out  of  another 
fortune ! "     [Laughter.] 

I  want  to  say  there  are  plenty  of  bull  calves,  and  barren  cows, 
too,  in  all  the  calculations  about  a  tropical  country.     [Applause.] 

Senator  Newlaxds.  Mr.  Welborn,  what  legislation  would  you 
advise  regarding  the  area  of  land  that  a  sugar  corporation  should 
own? 

Mr.  Welb(»n.  Legislation  is  not  my  specialty;  I  am  studying 
the  agricultural  side  of  it  Really,  that  might  be  a  little  embarass- 
ing  question  for  me;  I  would  rather  leave  that  to  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Commission.  If  I  endeavored  to  answer  that,  the 
Governor-General  and  the  members  of  the  Commission  might 
charge  it  up  against  me  some  time. 
Governor-General  Wright.  That  is  all  right,  go  ahead. 
Senator  Newlands.  The  Governor-General  says  he  acquits  you 
and  gives  you  a  free  hand. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  these  are  my  personal  views  only;  the 
Government  is  not  responsible.    Personally,  I  should  like  to  ?fefe 
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less  restriction  than  we  have  now.  I  do  not  say  that  the  restric- 
tions should  be  taken  away  altogether,  but  I  think  they  should  be 
made  easier. 

Senator  Newlands.  "WTiat  sort  of  a  restriction  would  you 
suggest? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  say  a  restriction  of  5,000  acres;  that  would 
support  a  fair-sized  factory.  I  would  favor  safeguarding  the 
people  here  in  every  way  consistent  with  a  fair  development  of  the 
industries. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  would  permit  the  best  modem  devel- 
oped sugar  plantation? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  think  it  would  enable  the  plantation  to  be 
worked  all  right.  Of  course,  the  mill  could  always  bring  cane  in 
from  the  outside.  I  wish  to  say  here,  however,  that  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  difficulty  of  getting  these  people  to  organize.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  to  do  so  or  to  pull  together  at 
first;  every  man  is  against  the  other. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  same  methods  of 
organization,  production,  and  of  manufacturing  sugar  were  employed 
here  as  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  under  similar  conditions  as  to 
capital,  etc.,  that  the  industry  would  be  (i  prosperous  one  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  I  believe  so;  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
otherwise. 

Senator  Neavlands.  Now  we  will  assume  that  this  duty  is 
abolished,  and  Hawaiian  capitalists  who  are  familiar  with  this 
business  should  conclude  to  start  a  plantation  here,  should  organize 
a  corporation  and  secure  5,000  acres  of  sugar  land — ^they  could  do 
that  easily,  I  presume — and  they  purchased  this  land 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  don't  know  about  that.  It  would  be  a  slow 
process.  I  have  known  people  here  who  have  been  trying  to  buy 
lands  for  six  months  or  more,  and  they  have  had  a  hard  time.  It 
is  hard  to  get  the  people  to  part  with  the  lands,  and  still  I  presume 
it  could  be  done. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  say  the  people  are  unwilling  to  sell 
the  lands? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  they  hold  on  to  them  pretty  well. 

Senator  Newlands.  Assuming  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
purchase  5.000  acres  in  one  holding,  has  the  Grovemment  5,000 
acres  here  which  it  could  turn  over  to  such  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Possibly  ?o. 

Senator  Newlands.  Are  there  any  lands  under  Government 
ownership  capable  of  being  used  for  sugar  plantations,  as  are  the 
existing  plantations? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  should  say  yes.  However,  the  Government  has 
no  land  on  the  Island  of  Negros,  but  the  Government  has  public 
land  which  I  think  would  do  f  airlv  weV\. 
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Governor-General  Wright.  Where  are  these  lands? 

Mr.  Welborn.  The  only  land  I  know  of  personally  is  in  the 
Island  of  Mindoro,  but  you  would  have  to  get  the  people  to  go 
there,  because  that  is  all  a  wild  country. 

Secretary  Taft.  Have  you  been  over  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Wei.borx.  Well,  in  part;  yes,  sir.  You  would  have  to  clear 
it,  as  people  here  understand  clearing.  It  is  all  grown  over  with 
the  toughest  kind  of  grasses  and  other  shrubbery.  It  is  a  wild 
country  and  the  problem  of  labor  would  be  a  rather  difficult  one; 
it  would  all  have  to  be  taken  there. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  are  about  150,000  to  200,000  acres 
of  sugar  land  under  cultivation  here,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Welborn.  One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres  in  1902. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  many  more  acres  of  land  are  there, 
in  your  judgment,  in  all  the  islands  that  are  adapted  to  sugar 
cultivation.  ' 

Mr.  Welborn.  My  judgment  upon  that  would  not  be  worth 
much. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  can  answer  that? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  perhaps  not;  we  have  had  no  surveys  made 
here  yet. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  you  say  that  the  sugar  area  could 
be  doubled! 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes;  there  is  plenty  of  land  for  that. 

Senator  Newlands.  Plenty  of  land;  well,  is  thore  plenty  of 
land  to  treble  it? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  To  quadruple  it? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  should  say  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  plenty  of  land  to  multiply  it  ten 
times? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  You  are  getting  up 
pr^  high  now;  but  I  say  that  just  the  same  as  there  would  be  land 
enough  to  multiply  the  plantings  in  Louisiana  by  twenty,  you  might 
do  the  same  here,  and  it  is  just  about  as  probable  that  it  will 
be  done. 

Senator  Foster.  Now  you  have  made  a  number  of  remarks  about 
the  possibilities  of  production  in  Louisiana.  Do  you  know  just 
what  kind  of  land  it  is  that  you  are  talking  of  putting  into  sugar? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  I  merely  referred  to  the  report  of  Dr. 
Stubbs,  who  said  that  there  were  20,000  square  miles  of  alluvial 
hmd  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Senator  Foster.  Don't  you  know  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
that  could  be  put  into  sugar? 
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Mr.  Welborn.  Of  course,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the 
Philippines.  I  merely  made  that  statement  to  call  attention  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  arguments  made  in  regard  to  the  enormous  prob- 
ability of  Philippine  sugar  growing. 

Senator  Foster.  You  have  never  seen  cane  growing  in  the  Tensas 
district? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No;  but  I  have  seen  it  growing  as  far  north  as 
Alexandria  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State. 

Senator  Foster.  Yes;  but  don't  you  know  that  was  an  experi- 
ment, and  that  all  that  has  been  changed  into  cotton  land  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  I  was  in  Louisiana  three  or  four  years  ago. 
I  have  not  been  there  since,  however. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Welborn,  you  understand 
my  question  in  regard  to  the  lands  here,  do  you  not?  There  has 
been  in  Hawaii  an  absolute  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  land 
available  for  sugar  cultivation,  has  there  not! 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  they  have  climbed  the  mountains  almost  to 
the  top  and  put  every  acre  under  cultivation  that  they  can. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes,  but  that  there  is  no  inmiediate  limit 
to  the  land  here;  is  that  correct! 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  regard  the  land  in  Hawaii  as  better 
adapted  to  sugar  than  this? 

Senator  Foster.  So  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  are  about  the  same,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No  other  country  will  ever  make  the  same  yield 
per  acre  as  the  dry  side  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Senator  Foster.  Have  you  no  land  located  here  in  these  Islands 
as  those  lands  are  located — lands  which  will  permit  of  irrigation 
and  are  on  the  dry  side  of  the  mountains? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No.  we  have  no  lands  free  from  a  very  destructive 
typhoon  season.  Every  part  of  the  Islands  is  more  or  less  visited 
by  these  typhoons. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  you  have  a  disadvantage  with 
Hawaii.  Now  you  are  aware  that  in  Hawaii  they  use  a  great  deal 
of  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  know  that  the  planters  spend  nearly  $60,  gold, 
a  year  per  acre  for  fertilizer. 

Senator  Newlands.  Could  they  not  employ  the  same  fertilizer 
here  and  increase  the  production  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Of  course,  but  my  judgment  is  that  you  could 
not  expect  anything  like  the  production  that  they  get  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  You  could  not  expect  the  large  yield  which 
tbey  get  there. 
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Senator  Xewlands.  Now  I  understand  from  your  statistics  that 
about  one-third  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Welborx.  In  the  United  States  and  her  dependencies;  yes, 
sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  then,  the  duty  on  sugar  is  about  $35 
a  ton? 

Mr.  Welborn.  You  mean  96-degree  sugar  or  this  Philippine 
nigar? 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  say,  your  Philippine  sugar. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  it  would  be  three  times  29  and  a  little  frac- 
tion— about  88  cents,  gold,  per  100  pounds. 

Senator  Foster.  On  that  quality  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  on  the  Philippine  article. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  what  would  it  be  on  96  degree? 

Mr.  Welborn.  For  other  countries  that  produce  96-degree  sugar 
it  is  about  $1.68. 

Senator  Newlands.  $1.68  in  one  case  and  here  88  cents? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes;  but  that  presumes  that  the  25  per  cent 
toriff  is  oflf;  otherwise  it  would  be  something  over  $1.20  for  the 
low-grade  Philippine  sugar  as  against  $1.68  for  the  96-degree  sugar. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then,  if  you  should  produce  300,000  tons 
annually,  what  would  that  amount  to  in  the  remission  of  duties 
in  the  United  States,  if  the  duty  is  entirely  abolished? 

Mr.  Welborn.  That  would  be  about  $7,500,000  per  annum, 
providing  it  all  went  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  that  is  what  American  consumers, 
then,  would  pay  to  the  Philippine  producers  for  their  sugar  above 
Ihe  international  price.  What  would  be  the  compensating  advan- 
tage to  the  Americans  for  paying  this? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  much  trade  that  would 
stimulate.  Of  course,  we  are  under  some  limitations  here  at 
present,  and  will  be  up  to  the  year  1909;  but  I  had  thought  that 
afterwards  we  might  put  up  the  bars  against  foreign  countries 
and  take  about  $8,000,000  worth  of  trade  in  cotton  goods  and 
other  goods  in  proportion.  Now,  this  has  not  been  my  field 
of  study,  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  America  sell 
$100,000,000  worth  of  goods  here  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now. 

Senator  Newxands.  Well,  you  seem  to  have  a  number  of  figures 
here,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in  this  record  the  amount 
the  United  States  is  remitting  to  its  insular  possessions.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are  producing  500,000 
tons;  that  is  96-degree  sugar,  is  it? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Newlands.  And  the  duty  is  $35  a  ton! 

Mr.  Welborn.    Well,  it  is  about  $35  a  ton. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that,  for  500,000  tons,  would  amount 
to  $17,500,000  per  annum;  is  that  correct? 

Sir.  Welborx.  That  seems  to  be  nearly  correct. 

Senator  Nea\t:jinds.  Then  you  add  to  that  $7,500,000  remitted 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  you  have  $25,000,000  that  the  Ameri- 
can consumers  pay  to  their  insular  possessions — ^to  the  producers 
of  sugar  therein;  now  what  compensating  advantage  is  there  for 
them? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  would  the  American  consumer  pay  any  more 
for  sugar  afterwards  than  he  does  now  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  then,  we  come  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  duty  should  be  as  high  as  it  is  now;  what  do  you  think 
about  that! 

Mr.  Wei^orn.  Well,  I  must  admit  that  I  am  a  Mississippi 
Democrat  and  have  a  good  deal  of  consideration  for  the  interests  of 
the  great  body  of  consumers  of  sugar. 

Representative  De  Armond.  Would  the  remission  of  the  duty 
on  Philippine  sugar  operate  any  more  disastrously  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  than  did  the  remission  of  the  taxes  on 
Hawaiian  sugar  under  the  act  which  permitted  that  sugar  to  come 
in  free — would  it  affect  the  Treasury  any  more  in  the  one  instance 
than  in  the  other? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No ;  I  think  not. 

Representative  De  Armond.  I  would  like  to  refer  that  question  to 
Senator  Newlands,  as  to  where  the  difference  in  effect  is. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  the  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  I 
think  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  necessary  for  our  coast  defense, 
and  I  am  willing  to  pay  anything  for  them. 

Mr.  Lowenstein.  The  United  States  controlled '  practically  all 
of  the  trade  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  when  the  Hawaiian  Isdands 
were  annexed.  We  do  not  begin  to  possess  25  per  cent  of  the 
trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Therefore,  if  you  take  off  the  duty 
on  sugar  and  establish  free  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  all 
of  this  trade,  amounting  to  between  $30,000,000  and  $40,000,000 
per  year,  would  probably  come  to  the  United  States,  and  the  more 
you  develop  the  material  interests  of  these  Islands  the  ihore  trade 
will  go  to  the  United  States,  and  in  that  way  the  merchant  and 
producer  of  the  United  States  would  be  more  than  compensated. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now  that  is  the  information  I  wanted. 
Now,  assume  that  the  United  States  got  all  the  trade  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  what  would  it  amount  to? 

Mr.  liOWExsTEiN.  About  $40,000,000  a  year,  I  believe;  I  have 
not  the  exact  figures. 
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Secretary  Taft.  It  was  $36,000,000  imports  and  $33,000,000 
exports  last  year. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  much  of  that  has  the  United  States 
now? 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN.  It  has  about  $6,000,000, 1  believe. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  if  this  tariff  concession  is 
made  we  will  get  all  this  trade? 

Mr.  LowBNSTEiN.  Well,  I  take  it  that  eventually  free  trade  will 
be  established  and  that  then  we  will  get  nearly  all  of  it — say,  at 
least  80  per  cent  of  it,  which  would  be  about  $28,000,000— but  do 
not  forget  the  fact  that  inmiediately  upon  your  taking  down  the 
tariff  barrier  against  these  Islands  the  trade  of  this  country  will 
increase  enormously.  Our  industries  will  develop;  the  Islands 
wiU  produce  more,  their  purchasing  power  will  increase,  and  the 
market  for  American  goods  in  these  Islands  will  be  very  much 
more  than  it  is  at  present.  I  think  that  the  exports  to  these 
islands  from  the  United  States  would  double  in  less  than  no  time; 
I  should  say  they  <vould  double  in  five  years.  These  people  adapt 
themselves  very  quickly  to  American  goods;  I  have  been  here  five 
years  and  I  have  noticed  that. 

Senator  Newlands.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Assuming  that  we 
get  $28,000,000  of  the  present  imports  of  this  country,  about  wjiat 
would  be  the  profit  on  that  $28,000,000  to  the  merchants  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN.  Well,  that  is  hard  to  say.  Those  articles 
exported  by  the  trusts  would  yield  more  than  the  products  of  the 
farm,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  etc. 

Senator  Newlands.  Can  you  form  any  idea  what  it  would  be — 
10  or  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  LowENSTBiN.  I  should  say  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  would  make  $5,600,000.  That  would 
scarcely  offset  the  $7,500,000  paid  by  the  American  consumers? 

Representative  Cochran.  Oh,  well,  let's  not  thresh  that  old 
straw  over  again ;  we  can  do  that  back  home. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  have  no  question  to  ask  the  gentleman,  but 
I  met  a  gentleman  here  who  told  me  that  he  had  been  investigating 
the  sugar  question  in  the  Islands  and  had  given  three  or  four 
months'  study  to  it.  He  is  present  in  the  room,  and  I  suggest 
that  he  be  called  to  give  his  views  upon  the  subject.  I  understand 
that  he  has  been  making  the  invastigation  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  beet-sugar  interests  in  the  States  as  to  the  facts. 
Now,  I  suggest  that  he  might  give  us  his  views.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  would  object;  of  course,  if  he  would,  the  committee 
would  not  probably  desire  to  call  upon  him,  but  I  suggest  that 
this  gentleman  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  his  views. 
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Mr.  Aaron  Gove.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary  Taft. 
I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  testifying.  I  am  here  as  a  free 
lance.  I  have  been  doing  a  little  investigating  here,  but  I  am 
not  ready  to  make  any  statements  as  yet.  I  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  a  good  many  things  I  have  seen  here.  I  am,  first, 
a  schoolmaster,  and  am  largely  interested  in  the  education  in  the 
Philippines;  and  as  a  secondary  measure,  I  have  asked  some  ques- 
tions about  agriculture,  especially  hemp  and  sugar,  but  I  am  not 
in  condition  to  make  any  sort  of  report.  I  know  less  now  than 
I  did  a  week  ago;  I  know  much  less  than  I  did  two  days  ago.  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  this  discussion,  and  when  I  have 
had  time  to  digest  what  I  have  heard  I  should  be  glad  to  be  given 
the  privilege  of  being  heard,  but  at  the  present  time  I  am  not 
ready  to  make  any  statement. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  I  only  desired,  if  it  is  possible,  to  have 
all  the  evidence  here  on  both  sides  brought  forth,  so  that  we  can 
examine  and  weigh  witnesses.  If  the  gentleman  is  not  able  to 
testify,  I  do  not  want  to  press  him.  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to 
bring  before  the  conunittee  all  the  facts  available. 

Representative  Grosvenor.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Welbom  if 
there  is  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  especially  the 
sugar  growers  in  the  Islands,  to  have  the  bar  against  imported  labor 
taken  away,  or  whether  they  would  prefer  to  continue  the  employ- 
ment of  Filipino  labor,  and  prefer  that  rather  than  making  use  of 
another  kind  such  as  we  have  heard  of? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  have  not  tried  to  sound  the  sentiment  upon  that 
point  here.  However,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  people  here 
are  rather  afraid  of  the  Chinese;  they  rather  fear  that  if  the 
Chinaman  is  brought  in  as  a  laborer  he  will  not  continue  to  labor, 
but  will  soon  be  a  merchant.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not 
so  discouraged  with  Filipino  labor  as  many  people  seem  to  be.  I 
believe  the  planters  here  have  followed  poor  methods  and  gotten 
low  results  in  their  plantations  so  long  that  they  have  been  starved 
into  the  necessity  of  starving  their  labor,  or  nearly  doing  so — that 
ife,  paying  such  low  wages  that  they  can  not  get  labor.  I  am  sure 
that  with  a  reasonable  advance  in  wages  you  can  get  a  reasonable 
amount  of  labor.  I  am  particularly  hopeful  for  the  coming  genera- 
tion of  Filipinos.  They  seem  to  learn  very  rapidly  and  to  develop 
their  muscles  and  acquire  a  respect  for  labor.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  young  men  and  boys  that  we  have  now  in  the  schools  will 
be  a  great  improvement  over  any  labor  we  have  had  before.  The 
schools  here  are  the  biggest  things  we  have  in  the  Islands  to-day. 
We  have  something  like  400,000  pupils  in  the  schools  to-day,  and 
they  learn  very  quickly  and  attend  very  punctually,  I  understand. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  manual-training  schools! 
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Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  some,  and  there  is  quite  a  good 
deal  of  agricultural  work  and  school  gardens  in  all  the  provinces, 
and  the  people  are  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  work. 
Really,  I  feel  that  the  Agricultural  Bureau  can  not  do  its  best  work 
in  spreading  information  until  the  education  of  the  people  pro- 
gresses a  little  further.  These  schools  will  be  a  great  means  of 
imparting  better  methods  to  the  people. 

Representative  Cochran.  I  have  been  somewhat  mystified  by 
some  of  these  statements  as  to  labor.  Why  should  there  be  a 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Wei^orn.  Well,  I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  low  wages, 
and  these  in  turn  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  planters  can  not 
pay  higher  wages  owing  to  poor  methods,  misfortunes,  and  low 
prices. 

Representative  Cochran.  Well,  there  is  no  lack  of  human  hands, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No;  there  is  not,  but  there  is  lack  of  hiunan 
muscle  and  industry. 

Representative  Cochran.  Well,  we  can  start  here.    There  is  no 
lack  of  human  hands,  if  they  can  be  made  effective. 
Mr.  Welborn.  That  is  true. 

Representative  Cochran.  It  is  not  the  question  of  getting  men 
90  much  as  making  the  men  effective?  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years  the  government  of  these  Islands 
has  been  such  that  the  productive  efficiency  of  labor  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  onerous  and  practically  confiscatory  taxation  which 
was  maintained  by  the  government  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  have  been  true,  if  history  can 
be  believed. 

Representative  Cochran.  You  have,  practically,  then,  a  condi- 
tion of  industrial  demoralization.  Now,  from  your  observation, 
have  you  any  doubt  that  under  favorable  conditions  this  labor 
could  be  greatly  improved  and  encouraged  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  believe  so,  and  I  believe  that  the  man  who 
would  teach  these  people  to  take  care  of  themselves  a  little  better 
and  feed  them  better  and  pay  them  better  would  get  very  much 
better  results.  These  people  do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  or  to  preserve  their  health;  it  is  a  big  task,  teaching 
them,  and  it  would  be  a  gradual  process,  but  I  think  much  can  be 
done  in  that  line. 

Representative  Cochran.  The  labor  is  very  primitive,  I  under- 
stand, and  yet  the  Islands  have  7,000,000  people  who  are  supported 
by  this  labor  which  is  almost  barbarous  in  its  simplicity.  The  ques- 
tion is,  then,  how  to  obtain  the  capital  and  means  of  reenforcing 
the  industrial  pfficiency  of  these  bands? 
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Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  question,  as  I  see  it. 

Representative  Cochran.  They  can  not  get  plows,  machinery, 
etc.,  without  capital  t 

Mr.  Welborn.  No,  sir;  and  there  is  a  total  lack  of  improved 
agricultural  machinery  in  these  Islands.  If  capital  were  brought 
into  these  Islands  for  those  purposes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
would  be  a  great  increase. 

Representative  Cochran.  Now,  your  suggestion  here  to  abolish 
the  tariff  on  these  particular  articles  going  into  the  United  States  is 
to  stimulate  production  in  the  Islands  and  therefore  encourage 
capital  to  engage  in  agricultural  enterprises  here,  and  the  more 
production  increases  the  more  successful  you  are. 

Commissioner  Worcester.  Will  you  state  what  your  practical 
experience  has  been  in  the  use  of  Filipinos  as  laborers? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  we  have  never  employed  labor  by  the  thou- 
sands, as  they  do  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii,  but  we  have 
tried  native  labor  by  the  hundreds  in  at  least  two  places,  and  we 
have  always  gotten  it  by  paying  50  to  60  centavos  per  day.  In  the 
Island  of  Negros  there  is  much  malaria  and  sickness,  and  one 
reason,  I  think,  is  that  the  people  do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  I  should  try  to  teach  these  people  to  feed  themselves 
better  if  I  was  running  a  large  estate  there,  and  to  care  for  them- 
selves. It  would  greatly  increase  their  efficiency;  but  we  have 
always  been  able  to  get  all  the  labor  we  wanted  by  pajdng  a  little 
better  wages  than  was  usual. 

Governor-General  Wright.  If  you  had  a  largely  increased  de- 
mand for  labor  there,  could  you  find  it? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  my  own  opinion  is  that  we  would  possibly 
have  to  go  up  to  75  centavos  a  day  to  get  a  large  number  of 
laborers  of  the  best  class  and  hold  them  steadily. 

Representative  Cochran.  Would  not  a  few  good  plows  and  the 
means  of  propelling  them  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  farm 
labor? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  of  course,  if  you  use  judgment  in  selecting 
such  plows  as  the  people  can  use  successfully. 

Secretary  Worcester  asks  me  to  state  how  well  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  natives  to  use  large  plows — gang  plows.  Now, 
with  more  superintendence  than  we  have  in  the  United  Stat>es  we 
have  taught  natives  to  run  gang  plows  very  well.  They  do  it  in 
a  first-rate  manner,  but  lack  somewhat  in  judgment  and  need  more 
foremen  than  are  necessary  in  the  States. 

Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Welborn,  can  you  give  a  statement  as  to 
I  he  experience  with  labor  in  the  hemp  fields  and  the  cost  of  labor 
/here? 
Mr.  Welbors.  I  know  that  in  the  hemp  fields  labor  has  become 
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very  high.  There  has  not  been  labor  enough  to  strip  the  hemp. 
An  average  day's  work  is  to  strip  25  pounds  of  dry  hemp,  by  the 
method  shown  on  the  float  which  passed  the  reviewing  stand  in 
the  parade  yesterday.  I  say  25  pounds  is  an  average  day's  work. 
Only  one  man  in  ten  is  strong  enough  to  strip  hemp  at  all ;  it  takes 
a  strong  man  to  do  it,  and  one  whose  muscles  are.  well  developed. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  get  it  done  they  have  to  pay  half  the  hemp. 
A  man  stripping  25  pounds  of  hemp  would  make  ^3  about.  Some- 
times an  extra  good  man  can  strip  40  pounds,  and  he  would  make 
W  or  ?=5  a  day. 

Vice-Governor  Ide.  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  hemp, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  in  the  production  of  the  pountry  t 

Mr.  Wblborn.  Well,  I  believe  about  65  per  cent  of  the  whole 
is  hemp ;  then  comes  copra,  and  then  sugar  and  tobacco.  Tobacco 
is  a  minor  export  as  compared  with  the  others.  Sugar  and  copra 
are  about  equal.  However,  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  sugar  used 
in  the  Islands.    Practically  all  of  the  hemp  is  exported. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  in  considering  the  question  of  the  spread 
of  the  sugar  industry,  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  hemp 
industry  must  cut  some  figure — is  not  that  case? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Certainly,  because  you  can  not  take  labor  from 
ihe  hemp  fields.  The  only  American  capital  which  has  gone  into 
agricultural  enterprises  in  the  Philippines  has  gone  into  hemp. 
You  could  not  take  any  of  this  labor  out  of  the  hemp  fields  and 
use  it  in  cultivating  sugar. 

Senator  Foster.  Mr.  Welborn,  if  the  duty  was  removed  from 
sugar  and  from  tobacco,  do  you  think  the  people  of  the  Islands 
would  go  into  sugar  at  the  expense  of  the  other  industries  of  the 
Islands,  in  preference  to  raising  hemp,  cocoanuts,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No;  they  could  not  go  into  it  at  the  expense  of 
hemp.  Hemp  is  like  an  orchard;  it  stays  there  after  you  have  put 
it  in;  it  is  like  an  apple  orchard.  Cocoanuts  are  the  same;  they 
last  a  hundred  years.  Nobody  would  want  to  cut  down  a  grove  of 
cocoanut  trees.  Hemp  is  also  permanent;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
gather  the  leaves  each  year.  So  sugar  could  not  encroach  upon 
these  industries.  Every  Filipino  here  would  also  tell  you  that 
sugar  will  never  encroach  upon  rice,  because  rice  is  grown  upon 
land  which  they  say  they  can  not  grow  good  sugar  upon. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  ask  that  Colonel  Hill  be  permitted  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness. 

Colonel  Hill.  You  have  been  through  the  sugar  plantations  of 
the  Islands  yourself? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Hill.  And  during  all  seasons  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  more  or  less. 
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Colonel  Hill.  In  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  you  say  they 
never  use  anything  except  the  tops  in  planting? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No,  sir. 

Colonel  Hill.  When  you  prepare  your  fields  for  planting,  how 
deep  do  you  plow  t 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  don't  know  about  that;  they  have  to  plow  the 
land  three  to  five  times  and  I  suppose  go  4  or  5  inches.  We  have 
a  great  deal  of  Johnson  grass,  Bermuda  grass,  and  nut  grass,  but 
they  are  minor  pests  as  compared  with  the  other  grasses  we  have. 
They  are  much  worse  than  anything  you  have  in  Louisiana.  The 
native  plow  is  a  very  crude  *affair,  and  a  man  takes  a  carabao  and 
scratches  over  the  grouud,  probably  going  about  an  inch  deep  in 
the  first  operation.  If  he  goes  over  the  ground  three  times,  he  will 
get  an  inch  deeper  each  time.  If  he  goes  over  it  .five  times,  I  should 
say  he  would  get  about  5  inches  deep. 

Colonel  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  average  more  than 
6  inches  deep? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No,  sir;  I  think  not 

Colonel  Hill.  What  other  instruments  do  they  use  for  cultivation 
besides  the  plow? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  nothing  at  all,  except  the  simple  little  plow. 
Nothing  but  that,  except  when  they  are  clearing  oflF  these  heavy 
grasses ;  then  they  use  a  cane  hoe.  The  grasses  are  very  trouble- 
some; that  is  one  reason  why  it  takes  a  man  to  cultivate  one 
hectare  of  land  here,  whereas  in  the  States  he  can  cultivate  ten  or 
twenty  times  as  much. 

Colonel  Hill.  What  is  the  last  operation? 

Mr.  Welborn.  The  last  thing  is  to  drag  up  dirt  with  hoes  from 
the  middles  and  heap  it  up  in  the  drill  to  cover  the  grass  and  to 
make  ditches  out  of  the  middles  to  stand  our  wet  season. 

Colonel  Hill.  Now,  in  order  to  have  a  hectare  of  cane  cultivated 
by  one  man,  how  many  carabaos  are  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  two  carabaos  are  necessary  to  keep  a  man 
busy — one  in  the  mud  wallowing  while  the  other  is  in  use.  They 
are  changed  about  once  every  hour.  A  man  should  have  an  extra 
carabao ;  he  can  not  work  them  steadily. 

Colonel  Hill.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  hands  when  the  grinding 
season  begins? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  labor  from  the  other  provinces 
during  that  season. 

Colonel  Hill.  How  many  tons  of  cane  would  be  cut  by  one  of 
your  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  could  not  say  about  that.  Nobody  here  weighs 
cane. 
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Colonel  Hill.  Have  you  ever  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  tonnage 
per  acre? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  my  opinion  that  the  yield 
in  Negros  was  about  2  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre ;  that  would  require 
20  tons  of  cane  under  the  methods  here.  But  when  the  census 
report  came,  however,  I  found  that  in  1902  they  made  only  2,800 
pounds  to  the  acre  in  Negros,  and  that  was  a  better  year  than  we 
have  had  since,  so  I  must  reduce  my  figures. 

Colonel  Hill.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  no  explana- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  having  cane  replanted  year  by  year? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Well,  I  would  not  make  so  sweeping  a  statement. 
In  some  places  in  Negros  they  do  get  one  rattoon  crop,  but  nev^ 
more.    The  third  crop  would  not  pay  for  the  gathering. 

Colonel  Hill.  Is  that  the  practice  throughout  Negros,  or  on  the 
coast  only? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  the  lands  are  poor  on  the  coast;  they  get 
better  as  you  go  inland.  They  do  not  get  a  rattoon  crop  on  ttie 
coast  lands  at  all;  that  is  only  done  upon  the  new  and  fresher  lands 
farther  inland. 

Colonel  Hill.  You  never  get  more  than  one  rattoon  crop! 

Mr.  Welborn.  Never  to  my  knowledge;    everybody  here  agrees 
upon  that. 
/  Colonel  Hill.  Have  you  visited  the  Island  of  Negros  yourself? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  three  or  four  times. 

Colonel  Hill.  What  is  considered  the  dry  side  of  Negros — Occi- 
dental or  Oriental  Negros? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  I  have  never  been  in  Oriental  Negros;  I  do 
not  know  enough  about  that.  There  is  no  sugar  grown  in  Oriental 
Negros.  The  conditions  are  about  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
island ;  however,  I  should  say  one  side  is  as  dry  as  the  other. 

Colonel  Hill.  Why  is  there  no  sugar  grown  in  Oriental  Negros? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  probably  it  is  poor  land; 
in  fact,  I  have  been  told  that  the  land  over  there  is  poor. 

Colonel  Hill.  Is  that  due  to  lack  of  water? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Possibly  so,  but  I  rather  think  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  land  is  not  fertile ;  I  have  heard  so. 

Colonel  Hill.  Have  you  never  heard  it  compared  with  Hawaii 
as  being  similar  to  the  dry  lands  in  Hawaii  ? 

Governor  General  Wright.  My  information  is  that  there  are  no 
arid  lands  in  the  Philippines.  The  northeast  monsoon  affects  the 
lands  during  one  half  of  the  year  and  the  southwest  monsoon  during 
the  other. 

Commissioner  Worcester.  There  are  no  arid  lands  in  the  Island 
of  Negros.    The  rainy  season  comes  at  opposite  times  on  tVvfe  Vwci 
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sides.  However,  there  is  a  small  district  near  Bais,  in  Oriental 
Negros,  where  cane  is  grown  and  where  the  conditions  are  about 
the  same  as  at  Bacolod.  There  is  no  irrigated  sugar  land  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  never  has  been. 

Mr.  Welborn.  As  proof  that  it  is  not  arid,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  hemp  grown  there. 

Conmiissioner  Worcester.  One  reason  why  there  is  more  sugar 
in  Occidental  Negros  than  in  Oriental  Negros  is  that  in  the  latter 
there  are  large  amounts  of  timber  land.  The  cost  of  clearing  is 
very  high — in  fact  almost  prohibitive.  The  last  time  I  was  in 
Oriental  Negros,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  there  were  very  extensive 
forests  to  the  east  of  the  mountains  between  Bais  and  Dumaguete. 

Colonel  Hill.  In  regard  to  the  expected  return  to  be  made  to 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  remission  of  duties — ^that  is,  by 
the  increase  of  trade  to  the  extent  of  many  millions — what  do  you 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  I  had  in  view  the  United  States  increasing 
her  exports  of  cotton  goods,  iron  products,  food  stuffs,  etc. 

Colonel  Hill.  Well,  do  you  know  whether,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  any  effort  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  American 
manufacturer  to  find  out  the  style  of  article  desired  by  the 
Filipinos? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  I  believe  that  to  be  a  great  difficulty  with 
many  of  them. 

Colonel  Hill.  They  are  following  the  same  practice  here  that 
they  did  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  they  think  that  the  American  style  is 
the  best  in  the  world.  I  think  that  they  should  begin  to  study 
the  wants  of  the  Filipinos,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  extend  their  trade 
here  by  1909,  when  the  ten  years'  clause  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  will 
have  expired  and  the  bars  can  be  put  up  against  foreign  countries. 

Colonel  Hill.  In  regard  to  plows;  have  you  ever  tried  to 
introduce  the  "Fowler"  plow  from  England? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No,  sir. 

Colonel  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  effect  deep  plowing  of  the 
land  would  have  in  producing  rattoon  crops? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  became  interested  in  that  subject  this  year 
and  had  one  piece  of  cane  land  trenched  18  inches  deep.  I  have 
a  standing  reward  of  $5  for  anyone  who  can  show  me  the 
trenched  land  from  that  plowed  5  inches  deep,  by  the  growth  of 
cane.  Nobody  has  gotten  the  reward.  The  deep  plowing  seems 
to  be  no  better  than  the  shallow  plowing. 

Colonel  Hill.  When  was  that  done? 

Mr,  Welborn.  In  December,  just  before  planting. 
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Colonel  Hill.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  would  produce  a 
rattoon  crop  or  not? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Welbom,  in  your  observation  of  the 
agricultural  holdings  of  the  Philippines,  have  you  noted  whether 
the  land  is  held  in  very  large  estates  and  leased  to  tenants  or 
whether  it  is  held  in  small  holdings  and  cultivated  bv  the  owners? 

Mr.  Welborn. -Well,  it  is  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  In  Pampanga 
I  believe  the  prevailing  system  is  to  have  tenants  and  divide  the 
<Top — ^give  each  man  a  tract  of  land  and  have  him  cultivate  it 
tnd  then  divide  the  proceeds. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  the  case  with  sugar  lands? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Will  you  please  specify  what  the  rule  is 
as  to  large  or  small  holdings  of  the  different  classes  of  agricultural 
lands,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  hemp? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  so  far  as  I  know  and  believe,  there  are  two 
extremes.  There  are  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  what  you  would  call 
large  estates,  and  then  10  per  cent  of  medium-sized  estates,  and  the 
balance  very  much  split  up,  so  that  the  average-sized  farm  in  the 
Philippines  is  about  6  acres,  and  45  per  cent  of  the  farms  is 
cultivated.  The  average-sized  farm  in  the  Philippines  is  the  small- 
est of  any  country  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now  you  suggest  that  a  corporation  should 
be  allowed  to  own  5,000  acres  for  a  sugar  estate.  How  many  work- 
men would  be  needed  on  such  an  estate? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  do  not  know,  because  I  have  never  run  a  planta- 
tion of  that  size. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  estimate  one  man  to  the  hectare,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Welborn.  That  is  the  way  they  work  now ;  but  if  I  had  that 
plantation  and  one  man  did  not  work  more  than  a  hectare  of  land 
I  would  get  out  of  the  Islands. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  a  corporation 
having  5,000  acres  would  employ  3,000  men?  How  many  would 
be  needed  on  an  estate  of  that  size  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  The  Hawaiian  reports  never  make  statements 
upon  that  point  They  say  how  much  it  costs  to  plant,  cultivate, 
«nd  grind  the  cane,  but  they  never  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
number  of  hands. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  many  men  would  you  expect  to  employ 
on  an  estate  of  that  size? 

Mr.  Welborn.  It  would  be  a  mere  guess;  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  the  purpose  of  my  question  is  t\i\s\ 
My  observation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  been  that  tYi^TO  is  «l 
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very  large  population  attached  to  each  estate — a  large  number  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese — who  occupy  small  villages  upon  the  estates. 
Now  these  men  have  no  interest  in  the  soil;  they  are  employed 
there  in  a  capacity  that  does  not  train  them  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. Now,  with  our  plans  for  these  natives — the  plans  we  have 
for  bettering  them — I  ask  you  whether,  were  we  to  permit  these 
large  plantations  and  large  numbers  of  laborers  attached  to  the 
soil,  we  would  develop  them  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  in 
their  capacity  for  self-government — and  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  for  every  laborer  employed  you  will  have  a 
wife  and  a  family  of  three  or  four  at  least — ^so  for  2,000  laboring 
men  you  would  have  a  population  of  7,000  or  8,000  people. 

Mr.  Welborn.  My  own  view  is  that  sometimes  you  have  to  take 
the  least  of  two  evils.  These  people  cultivate  land  now  in  smaller 
parcels  than  I  have  ever  heard  of  elsewhere.  I  have  inquired 
particularly  with  reference  to  investment,  and  I  have  not  found 
people  particularly  anxious  to  sell ;  they  seem  to  want  to  hold  on  to 
what  they  have.  They  have  gotten  an  idea,  I  think,  that  we 
Americans  have  got  a  lot  of  money,  and  as  soon  as  anyone  talks 
about  purchasing  their  prices  go  up. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  should  like  to  ask,  if  a  company  came  in  here 
to  manage  5,000  acres  and  did  not  lift  up  and  improve  their  laborers 
and  treat  them  with  consideration,  whether  they  might  not  count 
on  losing  money  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  I  certainly  believe  in  that  principle.  I 
should  certainly  feel  that  I  was  putting  money  into  my  pocket  to 
care  for  them  properly  and  feed  them  well,  with  a  view  to  making 
a  profit  in  the  long  run.  I  would  teach  them  means  of  keeping  well 
and  of  improving  themselves.  Whether  every  proprietor  would 
feel  like  I  do  upon  that  point,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  certain  that 
you  would  not  be  able  to  buy  up  the  whole  country,  however.  These 
people  hold  on  to  their  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Representative  Grosvenor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  meet- 
ing now  adjourn  until  3  p.  m.  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  that  we 
then  take  up  the  tobacco  question. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  moved  that  we  adjourn  until  3  p.  m.  to- 
morrow afternoon;  if  there  is  no  objection,  adjournment  will  be 
taken  until  that  hour. 

(The  committee  then  adjourned  until  3  p.  m.  to-morrow,  August 
9,1905.) 
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TOBACCO. 

Manila,  Augttst  9, 1906. 

The  committee  convened  at  3.30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee? 

Representative  Curtis.  I  suggest  that  since  we  have  finished 
hearing  the  sugar  men,  the  tobacco  men  now  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is 'no  objection  to  that,  the  suggestion 
of  Bepresentative  Curtis  will  be  considered  as  a  motion  and  as 
having  carried. 

Mr.  P.  Ej*afft,  representing,  the  firm  of  Baer,  Senior  &  Co.,  then 
took  the  floor. 

STATEMEFT  OF  ME.  P.  KBAFFT,  OF  THE  FIEM  OF  BAEB,  SEITIOR 

&  CO. 

Mr.  KRArn.  I  have  prepared  a  paper  which  I  would  like  to  read 
to  the  committee. 

Representative  Curtis.  Will  the  gentleman  please  give  his  name 
and  business? 

Mr.  Krafft.  My  name  is  P.  Krafft.  I  am  of  the  firm  of  Baer, 
Senior  &  Co.  We  are  general  merchants,  planters,  and  manufac- 
tiu^rs. 

Mr.  Krafft  then  read  from  his  paper,  as  follows : 

When  discussing  in  Washington  the  proposal  of  law  to  reduce 
the  Dingley  tariff  on  Philippine  sugar  and  tobacco  to  25  per  cent, 
the  opponents  in  refuting  the  arguments  brought  forth  in  favor 
of  a  reduction  laid  special  stress  on  the  following  points: 

A  menace  would  be  constituted  to  the  home  industry  by  the 
following : 

That  the  tobacco  cultivation  of  the  Philippines  would  be  stimu- 
lated and  such  enormous  quantities  of  good  and  fairly  good  leaf 
tobacco  would  be  grown  to  form  a  serious  competition  to  the  cul- 
tivation in  the  United  States. 

That  the  Mamla  cigars  could  be  laid  down  at  such  a  low  price 
that  an  enormous  demand  would  spring  up  to  the  detriment  of 
not  only  the  home  cigar  makers  but  also  to  the  cigar-leaf -producing 
farmers.  Both  arguments  can  be  proven  to  be  exaggerated  by 
Ae  following  facts : 

(1)  cultivation  of  leaf  tobacco. 

I  have  drawn  a  map  showing  the  actual  regions  under  cultivation, 
the  various  colors  representing  the  different  grades  of  the  quality. 
1  also  marked  those  regions  which  some  time   ago  were  uivdi^ 
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cultivation  and  which  now  are  deserted  on  account  of  want  of 
demand.  A  single  glance  at  the  map  will  give  ample  explanation 
that  the  fear  in  this  direction  has  no  reason  to  exist.  It  is  an 
absolute  fact,  which  can  not  be  refuted,  that  all  tobacco  grown  on 
the  seashore  or  in  the  vicinity  of  it  is  of  bad  burning,  be  it  grown 
here  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Sumatra,  or  in  Java.  I  marked 
the  bad  quality,  which  is  of  no  use,  in  blue.  This  is  tobacco  which 
burns  black  ashes  only,  and  which  is  very  inferior  in  quality. 

The  map  which  I  have  prepared*  is  over  there  [pointing  to  a 
map  which  had  been  placed  upon  the  rostrum]. 

(The  map  submitted  by  Mr.  Krafft  was  one  with  the  tobacco- 
growing  sections  shown  in  different  colors  to  indicate  where  those 
sections  were  located  and  the  quality  of  the  leaf  grown  in  each 
region.  The  different  sections  were  colored  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule : 

Red :  Section  growing  tobacco  of  good  quality. 

Yellow :  Tobacco  of  satisfactory  quality,  a  small  proportion  being 
fit  for  cigars. 

Green:  Tobacco  of  inferior  quality  and  doubtful  burning;  not 
fit  for  cigars. 

Blue:  Tobacco  of  bad  quality,  bad  burning;  not  fit  for  cigars. 

Blue  inclosed  by  a  circle:  Tobacco  of  bad  quality;  very  inferior; 
cultivation  discontinued  last  year. 

The  regions  colored  in  accordance  with  the  above  schedule  are 
as  follows : 

Red:  A  strip  along  the  Cagayan  River  in  Isabela  Province 
down  to  a  little  north  of  the  Cagayan  boundary. 

Yellow:  Along  the  Cagayan  River  from  a  little  north  of  the 
Cagayan  boundary  line  down  to  Amulung  and  along  the  Chico 
River  to  a  little  below  Santo  Nino — all  in  Cagayan  Province. 

Green :  Along  the  Cagayan  River,  from  Amulung  to  a  little  below 
Nasiping,  Cagayan  Province;  also  small  sections  in  the  interior 
of  the  Provinces  of  Ilocos  Norte,  La  Union,  Pangasinan,  NueVa 
Ecija,  and  Cebu. 

Blue:  Small  sections  in  the  Provinces  of  Abra,  Ilocos  Sur,  and 
La  Union  along  the  seacoast,  and  along  the  west  coast  of  Cebu. 

Blue  inclosed  in  a  circle:  Small  sections  in  Batangas,  Capiz,  and 
Romblon.) 

Representative  Cooper.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  point  out  on  the  map  and  explain  these 
different  sections  devoted  to  tobacco  growing? 

Mr.  Krafft.  Yes,  sir;  here  is  the  map  of  the  Island  of  Luzon, 

showing  where  lands  are  used  for  tobacco  culture,  the  quality  of 

the  leaf  being  indicated  by  the  coloring.     You  will  notice  that  the 

only  section  where  a  good  quality  of  leaf  tobacco  is  grown  is  in 
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Cagayan  Valley,  in  this  section  here  [pointing  to  the  section  colored 
in  red].  Everywhere  else  the  tobacco  is  of  more  or  less  inferior 
quality,  while  in  Batangas  it  is  so  poor  that  the  cultivation  was 
abandoned  last  year. 

Bepresentative  CJooper.  About  how  many  acres  devoted  to  this 
mferior  quality  of  tobacco  is  represented  in  Batangas,  which  you 
say  was  abandoned  last  year? 

Mr.  Krafft.  a  very  few  acres;  in  former  times  they  produced 
from  5,000  to  8,000  quintals. 

Senator  Long.  Is  the  land  shown  on  that  map  as  colored  the  only 
land  upon  which  tobacco  is  grown  ? 

Mr.  Krafft.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  no  other  lands,  except  those 
I  have  marked.  This  shows  that  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the 
Islands  is  very  small,  as  you  will  see. 

Mr.  Krafft  again  reads  from  his  paper,  as  follows :  * 

The  area  marked  in  green  shows  a  somewhat  better  quality,  but 
still  remains  unfit  for  making  cigars,  and  only  those  regions  which 
are  marked  in  red  and  yellow  represent  a  quality  fit  for  cigar  leaf. 

Looking  over  the  map,  there  is  only  the  Island  of  Luzon,  and 
particularly  the  valley  of  the  Cagayan  River,  which  produce  this 
tobacco.  All  other  islands  show  a  poor  opportunity  to  raise  good 
tobacco.  As  far  as  Mindanao  is  concerned,  I  am  not  able  to  give 
reliable  information.  I  can  only  say  that  in  former  years  tobacco 
was  brought  to  Manila  from  there  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  there- 
fore results  that  only  the  Cagayan  Valley  comes  into  the  question. 
As  the  production  there  only  averages  20,000,000  pounds  a  year,  it 
must  be  said  that  in  comparison  to  the  cigar  leaf  produced  in  the 
United  States,  which  amounted  in  1904  to  the  respectable  number 
of  140,000,000  pounds,  it  can  not  influence  the  price  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  still  another  fact  which  gives  force  to  my  forego- 
ing assertion.  The  tobacco  grown  in  the  Cagayan  Valley  is  some- 
times of  very  different  quality,  according  to  the  relations  of  dry 
and  humid  weather  which  exist  during  the  growing.  If  the  weather 
remains  too  dry  during  the  months  from  December  to  April, 
without  rainfall,  the  tobacco  leaf  turns  out  narrow,  small,  thick,  and 
charged  with  gum  and  nicotine.  Such  tobacco  is  only  fit  for  cut- 
ting purposes  for  our  home  cigarettes  and  for  chewing  tobacco,  and 
can  only  be  used  for  cigar  making  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years.  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact  that  out  of  four  crops  only  one  is 
suitable  for  cigar  leaf,  and  another  fact  is  that  too  heavy  rains 
produce  a  leaf  which  is  neither  good  for  cigars  nor  for  cigarettes, 
as  it  is  completely  washed  out  and  exceedingly  liable  to  get  worm- 
eaten  and  moldy.  Moreover,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  tobacco 
can  only  be  grown  during  the  months  of  December  to  April  ow 
acooont  of  the  sacceeding  inundations  of  the  Cagayan  "RWer  3cat\Ti% 
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the  rainy  season,  which  covers  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river, 
leaving  a  rich  deposit  of  vegetable  manure.  It  can  be  proved  that 
the  tobacco  grown  in  the  upper  fields,  which  are  never  subject  to 
inundations,  shows  a  poor  quality.  There  are  still  other  arguments 
to  show  that  the  cultivation  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  Cagayan  Valley 
has  to  meet  with  the  consequences  of  typhoons  and  inundations 
setting  in  before  the. crop  is  harvested.  It  must  also  be  stated  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  land  fit  for  cultivation  is  already  under 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Kratft.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  would  like,  I  will  show 
you  some  of  the  different  classes  of  leaf  tobacco  grown  in  these 
Islands;  I  have  brought  samples  of  the  different  qualities.  This 
[holding  up  a  bundle]  is  a  poor  quality. 

Representative  Cooper.  How  much  a  pound  does  that  class  of 
tobacco  1)ring? 

Mr.  KRArrr.  About  9  centavos. 

Senator  Long.  To  what  countries  is  it  exported? 

Mr.  Krafft.  It  is  not  exported ;  it  is  consumed  in  Manila. '  This 
grade  is  too  poor  for  export  to  Europe  or  elsewhere;  it  is  all 
consumed  locally. 

Senator  Long.  What  do  you  use  it  for? 

Mr.  Krafft.  We  mix  it  with  other  grades  of  better  quality  and 
make  cigarettes  out  of  it. 

(The  speaker  here  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  visitors 
a  number  of  different  grades  of  tobacco  leaf,  which  were  inspected 
by  a  number  of  the  party.) 

Mr.  Krafft.  This  piece  here  [exhibiting  a  bundle]  comes  from 
the  Province  of  La  Union;  it  is  a  poor  quality;  if  you  wish  to  see 
how  it  bums,  I  will  light  it. 

The  Chairman.  Light  a  piece  of  it  and  let  us  see. 

(The  speaker  ignites  a  leaf.) 

Mr.  Krafft.  You  will  notice  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

The  Chairman.  It  smells  something  like  a  Wheeling  stogie. 

Representative  Cooper.  What  do  you  use  that  kind  of  tobacco 
for? 

Mr.  ICrafft.  On  account  of  its  having  a  poor  leaf  we  send  it  to 
the  countries  having  tobacco  monopolies  in  Europe,  such  as  Austria. 

Representative  Cooper.  What  does  it  sell  for? 

Mr.  Krafft.  About  ^10  or  ^8  per  quintal. 

Representative  Payne.  Have  you  any  specimens  of  the  best  leaf 
produced  in  the  Islands? 

Mr.  Krafft.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  some  here  [exhibting  a  bundle]. 
This  is  Isabela  leaf ;  it  is  the  best  we  grow. 

Representative  Payne.  What  does  this  cost  a  pound  to  produce! 
Mr.  Krafft.  We  are  selling  it  for  ^60  or  ^0  per  quintal. 
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Representative  Payne.  What  percentage  of  the  crop  is  suitable 
^r  wrappers? 

Mr.  Ejkafft.  Only  a  small  percentage;  sometimes  when  the  crop 
is  very  "  fat "  there  is  no  wrapper  at  all.  I  think  perhaps  5  per 
cent  turns  out  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  use  it  for  wrappers — ^yes, 
6  per  cent.    That  would  be  a  very  satisfactory  result. 

Representative  Payne.  Is  there  any  part  of  it  suitable  for 
binders? 

Mr.  Krafft.  Yes,  sir ;  for  binders  and  fillers. 

Representative  Payne.  You  say  only  about  5  per  cent  is  suitable 
for  wrappers.    Where  do  the  binders  or  fillers  go  for  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Krafft.  Here  in  the  Islands;  the  greater  portion  is  sold 
here. 

Representative  Payne.  Some  part  of  it  goes  abroad  ? 

Mr.  KIbafft.  In  former  times,  yes;  but  not  now.  Now  they  do 
not  want  any  of  our  tobacco  except  of  the  cheapest  grades. 

Representative  Payne.  To  what  countries  was  it  exported  before? 

Mr.  ICrafft.  We  sent  some  to  Holland,  to  Belgium,  and  other 
countries.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  continue  reading  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Krafft  then  read  from  his  paper  as  follows  : 

(2)    PBODUCnON    AD    INFINITUM    OF    MANILA    CIGARS. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  facts  shown  before,*  the  manufacturers' 
supply  of  suitable  leaf  is  limited,  therefore,  the  prmcipal  element 
being  relatively  scarce,  the  extension  of  cigar  making  is  also  limited. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  cigar  making  can  not  be 
learned  from  one  day  to  the  other.  The  cigar  makers  of  Manila 
enter  the  factory  as  apprentice  boys,  and  are  gradually  taught  the 
profession,  beginning  with  stripping  the  leaf.  It  requires  many 
years  of  daily  occupation  to  have  the  fingers  drilled  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  able  to  make  a  perfect  cigar.  In  the  recent  Philippine 
census  the  number  of  cigar  makers  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
given  as  about  5,000.  One  cigar  maker  can  turn  out  about  30,000 
cigars  yearly,  taking  as  an  average  GOO  per  week,  and  taking  the 
5,000  men  as  now  existing  there  would  result  about  150.000,000 
cigars  a  year  if  all  would  or  could  make  better-class  cigars. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  misunderstandings  I  should  like  to 
mention  that  there  exists  a  divergence  of  opinion  with  experts 
in  the  United  States  and  here  in  the  Philippine  Islands  about 
the  quality  of  cigar  leaf,  especially  as  far  as  wrapper  is  concerned. 
What  is  styled  as  wrapper  in  the  United  States  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  we  used  to  call  it  here.  Our  cigar  industry  has 
not  a  necessary  quantity  of  suitable  leaf  at  its  disposal  on  accowivl 
of  the  thickness  and  bad  color  of  the  raw  material,  and  oitexv  \^ 
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compelled  to  fall  back  on  leaf  which  in  the  United  States  would 
only  be  employed  as  bunches  or  fillers.  The  wrapper  leaf  whidi 
is  exported  hardly  merits  this  denomination.  Exports  to  HoUard 
and  Belgium,  which  countries  in  former  years,  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Sumatra  tobacco,  almost  exclusively  used  Manila 
tobacco  for  this  purpose,  have  now  come  to  a  standstill,  and  there 
is  now  only  wrapper  leaf  exported  to  Spain  and  other  countries 
having  tobacco  monopolies.  Moreover,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  all  over  the  world, 
the  consumer  has  a  marked  tendency  to  smoke  light-colored 
cigars,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  light-colored  wrappers  are  extremely 
scarce  here  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  forms  another  proof 
that  the  fears  entertained  that  Manila  cigars  with  their  dark 
color  would  probably  .constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the  home  in- 
dustry are  groundless.  Sumatra  tobacco  is  imported  in  large 
quantities  into  the  United  States,  which  in  1901,  as  per  Bulletin 
No.  28  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  amounted 
to  6,250,000  pounds,  valuing  $5,600,000  and  being  95  per  cent  of 
all  the  wrapper  tobacco  imported  into  that  country,  the  average 
price  of  1  pound  being  about  90  cents.  As  $1.85  per  pound  duty 
is  paid  and  it  requires  1  to  2  pounds  of  good  wrapper  to  cover 
1,000  cigars  of  average  size,  the  outlay  of  a  cigar  manufacturer 
for  this  item  is  $3.70  for  duty  and  for  raw  material  $5.50. 

For  covering  1,000  cigars  with  Philippine  wrappers  a  cigar 
maker  would  probably  require  8.10  pounds  at  least.  Taking  8 
pounds  and  considering  the  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  duty,  he 
would  pay  $11.10  for  duty  and  for  raw  material  $3.20,  making 
a  total  of  $14.30. 

In  case  of  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent  we  would  still  pay  $3.70 
for  duty  and  $3.20  for  raw  material — altogether,  $6.90 — so  that  the 
American  manufacturer  would  prefer  to  buy  Sumatra  leaf,  not 
only  for  reason  of  calculation  but  on  the  basis  of  having  a  light 
wrapper  of  uniform  color;  while  employing  Philippine  leaf  he  is 
at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  the  number  of  cigars  made  by 
n  man  in  a  week — what  wages  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Krafft.  We  pay  wages  according  to  the  size  of  the  cigar 
made  and  the  number  a  man  can  make;  it  depends  upon  the  cigar 
maker's  ability. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  the  cigar  makers  by  the  piece,  then. 
How  much  do  they  earn  ? 

Mr.  Krafft.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  them  by  the  piece.  A  man  will 
earn  ?8  or  ^10  a  week  or  more ;  it  all  depends  upon  his  ability. 

Representative  Curtis.  That  is  $4  or  $5,  gold,  a  week? 
Mr.  Krafft.  Yes,  sir. 
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Representative  Hill.  If  you  can  buy  Sumatra  wrappers  at  $5.50 
and  Philippine  wrappers  cost  you  so  much,  how  is  it  that  you  don't 
use  Sumatra  wrappers?  According  to  your  data  you  figure  that 
Philippine  wrappers  cost  $6.90  and  Sumatra  wrappers  $5.50.  Why 
don't  you  save  $1.40  and  use  Sumatra  wrappers? 

Mr.  Krafft.  Well,  there  is  a  reason  for  that.  We  have  tried  to 
use  Sumatra  wrappers,  but  have  not  made  a  success  of  it.  The 
Sumatra  leaf  is  a  much  more  delicate  leaf  than  the  Philippine 
tobacco,  and  our  cigar  makers  are  accustomed  to  using  a  strong 
leaf;  and  in  handling  the  Sumatra  wrapper,  unless  a  man  is  very 
careful  he  destroys  about  50  per  cent  of  it  or  renders  it  unfit  for 
use  as  a  wrapper.  One  pound  of  Sumatra  wrapper  ought  to  cover 
1,000  cigars,  but  I  have  made  trials  of  it  here  and  have  had  men 
ask  me  for  6  pounds  to  cover  that  amount,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
spoiled  so  much  of  the  leaf. 

Representative  Hill.  How  much  Philippine  wrapper  do  you  use 
for  1,000  cigars? 

Mr.  Krafft.  It  depends  upon  the  quality;  the  tobacco  that  we 
use  for  wrapper  has  so  many  rents  and  holes  in  it  that  sometimes 
it  will  take  8  or  10  pounds  of  it  to  cover  1,000  cigars. 

Representative  Hill.  Take  the  ordinary  Isabela  leaf? 

Mr.  Ejiafft.  Perhaps  4  pounds  would  be  enough  to  cover  1,000 
of  the  small-size  cigars;  sometimes  at  least  6  or  7  pounds  are  used. 
In  this  connection  I  would  invite  you  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Guido,  who  represents  the  Germinal  Tobacco  Company  and  is 
a  manufacturer ; .  he  can  give  you  more  accurate  information  upon 
these  points.  However,  I  wish  to  say  something  more  in  connection 
with  what  I  have  read ;  there  are  some  few  additional  points  which 
should  be  mentioned.  The  methods  used  in  growing  tobacco  upon 
the  plantations  owned  by  some  farmers  are  very  antiquated  and 
exceedingly  unbusinesslike;  nevertheless  they  can  not  be  improved 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  native  sticks  to  his  old  methods  and 
absolutely  refuses  to  make  use  of  better  ones.  Instead  of  having 
the  work  systematically  done  by  performing  wholesale  the  several 
processes  of  plowing,  drying,  and  fermenting,  and  thus  realizing 
not  only  a  greater  economy  and  larger  output  but  also  a  better 
quality  by  the  easier  supervision  thus  possible — instead  of  this  each 
family  has  its  own  piece  of  land,  its  own  drying  and  fermenting 
sheds,  and  does  its  work  from  beginning  to  end  in  its  own  fashion, 
rendering  the  supervision  of  the  expert  employee  a  very  difficult  if 
not  an  impossible  task.  What  can  not  be  done  in  the  estates  is  still 
more  impossible  with  the  independent  native,  who,  left  to  himself, 
is  incredibly  careless  and  is  producing  a  quality  of  leaf  which  is 
getting  worse  and  worse  from  year  to  year  and  therefore  less  salable 
in  the  open  market  of  the  world.    The  per  cent  of  tobacco  gto^iv 
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on  the  estates  is  about  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  output  in  the 
Cagayan  Valley.  This  kind  of  wrapper  [exhibiting  a  bundle  of 
tobacco]  would  never  have  been  produced  under  Spanish  times.  It 
would  not  have  been  permitted;  it  is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
planter — to  carelessness  in  the  fields. 

Representative  Him..  Do  they  use  fertilizers  ? 

Mr.  Krafft.  No,  sir;  the  fields  are  not  fertilized.  Another 
point  of  importance  is  the  transportation  from  the  place  of  produc- 
tion to  Apairi,  the  seaport  of  the  Cagayan  VaUey.  During  the 
dry  season  the  Cagayan  River  upon  which  the  tobacco  is  trans- 
ported to  market,  often  gets  so  low  as  to  paralyze  navigation; 
while,,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  rainy  season  the  current 
becomes  so  swift  as  to  make  navigation  extremely  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  many  hidden  tree  stumps  in  the  river.  So  far  as 
I  know  it  is  impossible  to  cover  this  risk  by  insurance.  The  freight 
charged  is  very  high,  so  that  we  pay  for  transporting  tobacco  from 
Echague  to  Aparri  P=4.50  per  bale  of  2.\  quintals,  or,  say,  ^18  per 
ton,  while  the  rate  from  here  to  New  York  direct,  per  steamer,  is 
about  $6,  gold,  in  larger  lots;  in  other  words,  it  costs  us  more  to 
bring  freight  from  the  tobacco  fields  in  Isabela  to  Manila  than  it 
does  to  send  freight  from  Manila  to  New  York.  However,  the 
freight  rates  from  Aparri  to  Manila  have  decreased  somewhat 
during  the  last  year,  having  gone  down  from  50  to  75  centavos  per 
bale,  or  P'S  per  measurement  ton.  The  transportation  on  the  river 
inland,  however,  is  very  costly. 

Representative  Payne.  The  railroads  wiU  remedy  that 

Mr.  Krafft.  Perhaps  after  some  years,  but  it  will  be  a  niunber 
of  years  before  we  have  railroads.  Another  thing  which  is  a  gi-eat 
obstacle  is  the  insects  which  get  into  the  tobacco.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  a  small  worm  which  attacks  the  leaf,  and,  unless  great  care 
is  taken  to  carefully  brush  off  the  leaves  every  morning  instead 
of  an  entire  leaf  we  get  one  that  is  full  of  holes.  Due  to  t;he 
carelessness  of  the  natives  in  not  properly  caring  for  the  tobacco, 
a  great  deal  of  the  product  is  thus  affected.  In  fact,  I  think  that 
out  of  200,000  quintals  in  the  Cagayan  Valley  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  more  than  10,000  or  15,000  quintals  of  entire  leaves. 

Representative  Payne.  I  didn't  hear  all  of  your  statement.  Did 
you  give  the  prices  you  make  at  the  factories  for  manufacturing 
the  different  kinds  of  cigars? 

Mr.  Krafft.  I  can  give  those  prices,  but  there  is  a  technical  man 
here  who  will  be  better  qualified  to  do  so. 

Representative  Payne.  Well,  if  there  is  somebody  else  who  will 
give  the  necessary  information,  that  will  answer  my  purpose. 

Mr.  Krafft.  There  is  another  worm  which  develops  while  the 
tobacco  is  in  the  drying  shed  and  another  kind  while  the  tobacco 
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is  fermented;  during  the  fermentation  and  while  the  tobacco  is 
packed  there  is  quite  a  different  insect  which  attacks  it — a  kind 
of  weevil,  which  develops  inside  the  leaf.  The  extent  of  this  weevil 
pest  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  crop;  some  crops  are  almost 
free  from  it,  while  other  crops  are  always  attacked  by  it,  especially 
the  crops  which  are  washed  out  and  are  of  poor  color  and  weak; 
therefore  unless  the  gi'eatest  care  is  used  such  grades  of  tobacco 
will  arrive  at  the  factories  in  Manila  full  of  worms  and  insects. 
The  new  crop,  of  which  this  is  a  sample  [exhibiting  a  bundle  of 
tobacco],  is  one  of  these  washed-out  crops  and  is  very  poor  tobacco. 
The  1900  crop  was  a  very  good  crop ;  it  was  not  worm-eaten. 

Representative  Otjen.  Suppose  the  tobacco  is  aU  right  and  you 
manufacture  it  into  cigars;  is  there  an  insect  that  afterwards 
gets  into  the  cigars  imless  you  wrap  them  in  tin  foil  ? 

Mr.  Krafft.  No,  sir;  the  insect  is  in  the  leaf  itself;  it  does 
not  come  from  the  outside;  it  develops  inside  the  leaf.  Here  is  the 
new  crop  of  1905  [exhibiting  a  bundle] ;  this  is  another  specimen 
of  a  "  fat "  crop.  Here  is  a  sample  of  a  washed-out  crop  [exhibiting 
another  bundle].  We  had  in  the  beginning  on  that  crop  very 
dry  weather,  and  then  when  the  crop  was  about  to  be  harvested 
heavy  rains  fell  and  washed  it  out;  this  tobacco  will  prove  very 
bad;  it  will  be  useless  either  for  cigars  or  cigarettes.  This  other 
will  be  ready  for  cigarettes  in  two  years  and  for  cigars  in  eight 
years. 

Representative  Otjen.  Regarding  this  insect  you  referred  to,  do 
you  know  whether  tobacco  raised  in  Kentucky,  in  the  United  States, 
is  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  insect  or  not? 

Mr.  Krafft.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know  the  facts; 
I  don't  know  whether  they  have  the  same  thing  there  or  not;  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  gentleman  desire  to  ask  any  further 
questions? 

Representative  Hill.  What  is  the  percentage  of  wrapper  in 
Isabela  tobacco,  taking  it  as  a  whole — I  mean  good  wrappers? 

Mr.  Krafft.  I  would  not  say  that  there  are  over  perhaps  1  per 
cent  good  wrappers. 

Representative  Hill.  What  is  that — 1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Krafft.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  that  can  be  called  good  wrapper ; 
this  that  I  have  here  is  not  good  wrapper. 

Representative  Hill.  How  can  you  afford  to  pay  40  cents  a 
pound  for  tobacco  that  has  no  good  wrappers  in  it? 

Mr.  Krafft.  We  are  making  cigars  out  of  it.  However,  com- 
pared with  the  Sumatra  cigars  or  cigars  made  in  the  States,  this 
product  makes  a  very  poor  showing;  the  lack  of  wrappers  is  a 
great  trouble  with  us,  and  the  Sumatra  leaf  is  not  used  Yiew^^  «A  \ 
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have  already  stated.  The  operators  here  can  not  handle  it.  Then, 
too,  during  the  dry  season  it  can  not  be  used  for  the  reason  that  it 
dries  out  and  is  very  fragile;  it  is  very  expensive  to  endeavor  to 
work  it  here.  Another  reason  is  that  if  you  use  the  Sumatra  wrap- 
per in  making  cigars  here,  and  the  cigars  are  packed  in  a  box  during 
the  dry  climate  we  have  in  the  dry  season  here,  the  wrapper  gets 
torn  or  cracked  open. 

Representative  Cooper.  Can  you  tell  about  how  many  cigars  are 
used  in  the  Islands  in  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Krafft.  I  think  it  is  about  50,000,000. 

Representative  Cooper.  Your  maximum  output  would  be  about 
150,000,000;  that  would  leave  100,000,000  for  export  To  what 
coimtries  do  you  export  cigars? 

Mr.  Krafft.  Our  exports  have  greatly  decreased,  but  we  are  still 
exporting  to  the  East — to  China,  Japan,  India,  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  Australia — but  these  exports  have  decreased  greatly  on 
account  of  the  competition  we  have  received  from  the  Grerman 
manufacturers.  The  German  manufacturers  use  Sumatra  leaf,  with 
German  tobacco  for  a  filler  which  is  neither  bad  Aor  good.  He 
wraps  up  a  very  nice-looking  cigar  and  sells  it  much  cheaper  than 
we  can.  The  people  in  China  want  light-colored  wrappers;  this 
is  true  elsewhere  also.  These  German  manufacturers  give  them 
a  light-colored  wrapper;  furthermore,  it  must  be  considered  that 
the  German  manufacturers  have  no  duty  to  pay.  They  import 
their  Sumatra  wrapper  in  bond  and  then  ship  their  goods  out  when 
manufactured;  they  pay  no  duty  upon  this  cigar  leaf;  that  is  a 
great  advantage  which  we  can  not  have  here. 

Representative  Payne.  What  do  these  cigars  sell  for? 

Sir.  Krafft.  They  put  this  German  cigar  on  the  market  there 
at  28  shillings  per  1.000  for  the  Londres  cigar,  while  we  have  to 
charge  44  to  50  shillings,  and  on  top  of  that  can  not  furnish  them 
with  light  enough  wrappers;  they  want  a  light-colored  wrapper, 
so  you  see  we  are  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Representative  Hill.  What  is  the  Londres  cigar  wrapped  with? 

Mr.  Krafft.  With  Isabela  and  Cagayan  leaf. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  the  next  gentleman. 

Sefior  Justo  Guido  then  presented  a  paper  which  was  read  by 
the  interpreter,  as  follows : 
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STATEMENT  PBE8ENTED  BT  JTJ8T0  GTJIDO,  EEFEE8ENTING  THE 
GEEMHTAL  CIGAE  AND  CIGAEETTE  FACTOET. 

To  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War^  the  Representatives  of  the 
American  people^  the  Governor-General^  and  the  memhers  of  the 
Philippine  Commission: 

The  arguments  that  would  advise  the  necessity  of  the  absolute 
repeal  of  the  Dingley  tariff  on  Philippine  tobacco  in  order  that  this 
product  converted  into  manufactured  cigars  might  be  introduced 
into  the  markets  of  the  United  States  of  America  upon  a  competitive 
basis  as  to  price  with  similar  articles  of  other  origin  having  been 
exhausted  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  on  the  floor, 
I  limit  my  remarks  to  supporting  these  arguments;  but,  in  order 
to  make  clear  and  to  demonstrate  the  representations  made  by 
the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  I  take  the  liberty,  with  your 
aquiescence,  of  adducing  some  figures  that  prove  the  impossibility 
of  our  cigars  finding  favor  in  the  United  States  market  with  the 
Dingley  tariff  in  force. 

The  principal  districts  producing  good  tobacco  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  Isabela  and  Cagayan,  in  the  Island  of  Luzon.  Of  the 
tobacco  from  these  districts  of  the  crop  of  1900,  which  was  of  the 
best  quality,  one  of  the  lots  purchased  by  the  Germinal  factory 
consisted  of  7,932.75  quintals  (806,000  pounds  avoirdupois,  in 
round  numbers)  of  different  classes,  from  first  to  fifth,  costing 
^179,938.56.  It  was  necessary  properly  to  work  up  this  article, 
on  account  of  its  good  quality,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  only 
uj^d  in  July,  1905.  From  the  date  of  the  purchase  to  the  date 
of  manufacture  the  purchase  value  increased  at  this  rate:  Seven 
per  cent  interest  for  four  years  and  nine  months  it  was  kept  in 
the  warehouse  at  the  rate  of  ?0.30  per  quintal  per  year  and  fire 
insurance  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  year;  we  must  take  into 
account  that  these  7,932.75  quintals  of  tobacco,  after  reassessment 
Jind  classification,  gave  the  following  results:  For  wrappers,  584 
quintals  and  94  pounds  (59,394  English  pounds)  ;  for  fillers, 
3.453.83  quintals  (350,727  English  pounds),  for  cut  tobacco 
(picadura),  2,821.29  quintals  (286,489  English  pounds);  sweepings 
or  waste  having  no  application  in  any  of  the  branches  of  the 
nianufactures  of  the  factory;  185.03  quintals  (18,801  English 
pounds)  of  sweepings  or  waste  resulting  from  the  operations  re- 
quired in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco;  48.85  quintals  (4,923 
English  pounds)  of  dust  having  no  application  whatsoever;  338 
quintals  of  shrinkage  or  loss  in  weight  noted  when  the  tobacco 
^as  reweighed  prior  to  its  manufacture.  As  is  logical,  the  decline 
in  the  valuo  of  tobacco,  both   for  fillers  and  picadura,  aivd  ^i^\^ 
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total  loss  resulting  from  waste  and  sweepings  as  well  as  from  dust 
and  shrinkage,  affects  the  total  suitable  for  wrappers  and  increases 
their  price. 

Moreover,  the  5S4.94  quintals  selected  for  wrappers  are  subjected 
to  a  further  selection  for  the  brands  of  cigars  known  as  Perfectos, 
Londres,  and  other  common  brands  classified  as  first,  second,  and 
third  classes.  Of  the  amount  mentioned  of  wrapper  tobacco  the 
results  of  classification  gave  10  per  cent  for  wrappers  of  first-class 
brands,  20  per  cent  for  wrappers  for  brands  of  the  second  class,  and 
70  per  cent  for  wrappers  of  brands  of  the  third  class.  The  same 
thing  happens  with  regard  to  the  leaf  used  for  fillers,  which  Jias 
also  to*  be  classified  in  three  distinct  groups  or  classes,  according  to 
quality,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  the  different  brands,  the  selection 
resulting  in  that  15  per  cent  were  suitable  for  the  first  class,  25 
per  cent  for  the  second,  and  QO  for  the  third;  consequently  the 
value  of  tobacco  for  wrappers  for  Perfectos  increases  to  ^182.50  a 
quintal  (100  English  pounds),  ^121.70  for  brands  of  the  second 
class,  and  ^60.84  for  ordinary  brands;  and  for  fillers  of  the  three 
classes  mentioned  the  resulting  values  are  1P80.87  for  the  first  class, 
^53.91  for  the  second,  and  f^6.95  for  the  third. 

Finally,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  for  each  100  pounds 
of  leaf  tobacco  that  can  be  used  for  cigar  wrappers  for  Perfectos 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  for  stems  and 
10  per  cent  for  waste  in  manufacture;  so  that  the  100  pounds  are 
reduced  to  65,  which  is  the  net  weight  of  the  leaf  that  can  be  used. 
In  the  same  manner,  though  in  different  proportion,  the  same 
allowances  must  be  made  for  leaf  for  fillers,  25  per  cent  having  to 
be  deducted  for  stems  and  waste. 

To  give  a  concrete  example,  I  will  take  as  a  basis  1,000  Perfectos 
in  the  manufacture  of  which .  enter  20  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  for 
fillers  and  7.69  pounds  for  wrappers,  including  allowance  for  stems 
and  waste,  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  waste  resulting  from 
manufacture  from  the  leaf  used  for  wrappers  as  well  as  fillers  is 
partly  utilized  for  picadura  (cut  tobacco),  its  value  is  insignificant 
and  scarcely  affects  the  price  of  wrappers  and  fillers.  If  we  add 
to  the  value  of  the  tobacco  that  of  other  necessary  materials  such 
as  boxes,  paper,  rings,  tin  foil  for  wrapping,  paper  for  interior 
lining  of  boxes,  interior  and  exterior  labels,  and  general  expenses 
of  manufacture,  the  value  per  1,000  cigars  amounts  to  1^58.92,  as 
appears  in  the  appended  table. 

These  1,000  Perfectos,  contained  in  40  boxes  of  25  cigars  each, 
are  sold  by  the  factory  at  ^^60. 

Xow,  then,  if  to  the  cost  price  we  add  the  amount  for  duties  under 
the  Dingley  tariff,  freight  and  other  minor  expenses  of  packing, 
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cartage  to  ship,  unloading  and  hauling  to  warehouse,  etc.,  the  value 
of  these  cigars  will  perhaps  be  greater  than  similar  Cuban  brands, 
and  in  this  case,  on  account  of  their  inferior  quality,  they  would 
not  find  favor  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  of  Anierica. 

Table  No.  1. — Leaf  tobacco  of  the  crop  of  1900. 
REASSESSED  FOR  CLASSIFICATION  AND  PREPARATION. 


Claaslflcation. 


Wrappers.  - 

PmereV. 

Pfcadtira 

Wast© 

Sweepings 

Dwt , 

Shrinkage 

Total  and  average. 


Isabela.  jCagayanJ   Total. 


Qiiiutals.'Q^tintah.  Quintain. 


400.33  I 
2,300.81  ; 
1,820.27 

300.76 

1(J2.4« 
2h.08 

228 


5.180.21 


184.61 
1,163.52  I 
1,001.02 
200.05  i 
82.57  ' 
30.77  I 
110 


584.94 
8,453.88 
2,821.29 
500.81 
185.08 
48.85 


Average 
price. 


reo.86 

29.82 
14.00 
6.00 
3.00 


2,752.54     7,932.76  ' 


22.  aB 


Value. 


r85,507.21 

101,283.84 

39,498.06 

8,004.86 

665.00 


179,968.66 


INCREASE  OF  VALUE  FROM  NOVEMBER,  1900,  TO  JULY,  1906. 


Classification. 


Interest, 

7  per  cent 

per  year 

for4f 

years. 


Wrappers ni,«29.61 

gUera 83,089.27 

Kcadura '    12,904.02 

Waste 

Sweepings 

Total 


Insurance, 

1  per  cent 

■perjeHT 

for  5  years. 


n,779.86 
5,004.12 
1,974.90 


Storage, 

r0.30per 

quintal  per 

year  for  4f 

years. 


57.622.90  I      8.848.88 


r818.92 
4.835.36 
8,949.81 


9,604.09 


Total 

value  in 

July, 

1905. 


r49,«25.60 

144.302.09 

58,386.79 

3.004.86 

665.09 


266,014.43 


Price  per 
quintal. 


r85.18 
41.78 
20.67 
6.00 
8.00 


Selection  made  of  the  ahove  leaf  tobacco  for  separation  into  three  classes  cor- 
responding to  similar  groups  of  select  cigars, 

FOR  WRAPPERS. 


Selection  in  classes. 


First... 
Second. 
Third.. 


Total. 


ProiK)rtion    Quintals  iProportion'  Price  per  I  Value  per 
i  selection.  ■  s<^'l*-*<^^*^<l-  '  of  price.   !      class.      ;      class. 


Percent,  i 
10 
20  ' 
TO 


58.49 
116.  W  I 
409.46 


I 

«  .  n82.50  i  no,  674. 42 

4  121.70  !  14,237.67 

2  60.84  24,913.61 


100  , 


584.94  ! 


I 


49,825.60 


FOR  FILLERS. 


Pir«t... 
Second. 
Third.. 


Total. 


Percent. 
15  I 
2)  ! 
tJTJ 


lOCi 


518.07  i 

863.46  , 

2,072.30  j 


r80.87  r41,895.27 
5.').  91  ;  46,557.99 
26.95        65,848.88 


3,453.83    144,302.00 
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Table  of  cost  of  production  of  1,000  Perfecto  cigars  having  an  approximate 
weight  of  20  pounds  per  1,000, 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost 

Leaf  tobacco: 

For  wrappers- 
Available 

65 
10 
25 

5 

0.77 
l.«2 

Waste 

Stems     

Total 

100 

7.W 

Cost  of  7.69  pounds,  at  1^188.50  per  quintal 



ru.OB 

Less  0.77  pound  wastage  available  for  picadura,  at  TiBO.iStI 
I>er  quintal 

.16 



Total  cost  of  wrappers 

13.87 

For  fillers- 
Available  

75 
25 

15 
5 

8t<^rns  a»>d  w«J*te 

Total  amount  of  flllprw 

100 

20 

Cfvif  nf  an  pn^ndA,  j^t  1^x0  K7  i>er  quintal 

16.17 

Total  cost  of  leaf  tobacco ' 

30.04 

_ 

Materials: 

Boxes  for  25  cigars,  40,  at  1^10  per  100... 

4.00 

Rings,  r-1.05per  1,000 1 

1.05 

Tinfoil,  1  kilogram i 

2.50 

Paper  used  as  mterior  lining  of  boxes ' 

.35 

Laoels  outside  and  inside  for  40  boxes,  at  ^"45  per  1,000  sets 

i.ao 

Total  for  materials 

9.70 

Manufacture: 

Selectors  of  leaf  tobacco 

.30 

Stemmers,  28i>ounds  leaf  tobacco  for  wrappers  and  fillers i 

.» 

Selection  of  leaf  for  wrappers 

.30 

MaVing^  r«r  1(M)0 

13.20 

Putting  on  rings ---    -        '      ..      . 

.15 

Wrapping  in  tin  foil,  per  1 ,000     

2.50 

Packers,  per  1,000 

.37 

Sealing 

.10 

Tntai  for  tnanufftpture 

17.18 

General  expenses 

2.00 

Cost  of  total  production  for  1,000  Perfecto  cigars 

58.92 

Seiior  EvARiSTo  Panganiban,  of  Tagle,  Isabela  Province.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  carefully  read  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Krafft 
upon  the  tobacco  industry  in  these  Islands,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  with  regard  to  this  entire  matter.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  territory  where  this  tobacco  is  grown  is  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States?  If  that  is  true,  I  consider 
that  we  should  have  the  same  protection  as  to  tobacco  as  American- 
grown  tobacco  has. 

Representative  Payne.  Will  you  ask  him  to  give  us  some  facts 
about  the  tobacco  interests? 

Senor  PANCAxmAN.  I  can  not  furnish  any  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Professor  Lyon,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  is 
here  and  would  like  to  address  the  meeting. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PBOF.  W.  8.  LTON,  OF  THE  BTJEEATJ  OF 
AOBICTILTTJEE. 

Professor  Lyon.  Gtentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  in  advance  that  I 
have  nothing  to  read  in  the  way  of  a  book;  I  have  a  book  here 
because  I  have  some  figures  upon  it.  I  think  it  is  rather  too  much 
to  expect  people  who  have  traveled  thousands  of  miles  to  listen  to 
too  many  figures  at  once;  these  I  have  are  for  my  own  use;  nor 
am  I  going  to  read  any  long  or  extended  article  upon  the  subject 
of  tobacco.  The  subjects  which  I  am  largely  concerned  in  are 
the  conditions  and  possibilities  of  production  of  tobacco  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  statement  was  made  in  the  memorandum 
just  read,  and  also  it  is  one  that  is  generally  stated,  that  tobacco  of 
good  commercial  quality  is  not  produced  within  12  to  20  miles  of 
the  littoral  of  any  country.  That  is  a  very  general  statement  that 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt,  however,  as  applying  to  the  whole  world. 
If  it  were  true  in  all  cases  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  rule  out  the 
tobacco  land  of  Porto  Rico,  as  the  tobacco  raised  there  is  raised 
under  just  such  conditions.  I  am  very  sure  that  it  would  cut  out 
a  great  deal  of  the  famous  "  Vuelta  Aba  jo  "  district  of  Cuba,  which 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Havana.  I  am  sure  that  a  great  deal 
of  that  district  lies  between  10  and  20  miles  of  the  seaboard.  Also 
in  Mexico  there  is  tobacco  grown  within  that  distance  of  the  coast. 

Representative  Hill.  Do  you  know  of  any  in  Connecticut  ? 

Professor  Lyon.  No;  I  can't  say  that  I  do;  the  best  regions  in 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  do  not  begin  until  you  get  30  or 
40  miles  inland.  However,  in  spite  of  the  above  exceptions,  I 
wish  to  champion  the  other  side  of  the  question  to  the  extent 
of  saying  that  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  I  have 
observed  them  and  also  from  the  experimental  work  done  by  the 
perhaps  sometimes  maligned  Spanish  Government  here,  the  tobacco 
districts  are  such  as  to  satisfy  me  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
this  theory  as  to  the  growing  of  tobacco  on  the  coast  line  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  If  you  take,  for  example,  the  Province  of 
Batangas,  the  line  which  separates  the  country  in  which  tobacco 
will  grow  from  that  in  which  it  is  a  failure  is  very  sharply  defined, 
being  located  near  the  town  of  San  Jose,  which  is  probably  10 
or  11  miles  from  the  seaboard.  In  the  Island  of  Negros  the 
Spanish  Government  tried  to  grow  tobacco  on  its  experimental  farm 
at  La  Granja  Modelo,  12  miles  from  the  seaboard,  but  their 
attempt  was  without  success.  They  attempted  it  in  Panay  unsuc- 
cessfully; in  fact,  wherever  I  have  been  it  seems  to  be  true  that 
tobacco  is  not  grown  in  these  Islands  to  any  practical  extent 
within  10  miles  of  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  farther  m\«LTidL. 
This  same  condition  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  islands  Vtv  tVv'fe 
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Sunda  Sea  to  the  south  of  us.  Why  this  should  not  exist  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  should  exist  here  I  can  not  tell  you; 
it  is  one  of  those  problems  that  has  not  been  solved.  It  can  not 
be  told  any  more  than  it  can  be  told  about  the  abaca  plant  which 
grows  here  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  will  not  grow  in  other 
countries  and  places  where  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  to  soil 
and  climate  prevail.  I  can  not  tell  you  why  that  is  nor  can 
I  tell  you  why  tobacco  can  not  be  raised  here  on  the  seaboard. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  take  a  map  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  draw  a  line  of  10  miles  in  diameter  along  the  sea- 
board around  our  1,700  islands — I  believe  there  are  about  that 
number — it  would  wipe  out  completely  the  whole  number  except 
nine,  which  would  be  the  Islands  of  Luzon,  Mindoro,  Cebu,  Samar, 
Leyte,  Negros,  Panay,  Palawan,  and  Mindanao.  If  you  take 
a  width  of  10  miles  around  the  Islands  you  may  have,  of  the 
smaller  Islands  of  Bohol,  Marinduque,  Masbate,  and  Jolo,  enough 
in  the  center  to  maintain  a  few  Filipino  pigs,  who  are  not  very 
fastidious  as  to  the  requirements  of  food. 

Now,  another  point:  If  you  were  to  eliminate  this  10-mile  strip 
around  the  Islands  you  would  cut  off  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  population  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  moun- 
tainous interior,  which  is  not  included,  the  inhabitants  are  largely 
people  who  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  agriculturists — they  are  not 
an  agricultural  people,  having  other  means  of  livelihood,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  their  services  could  be  made  available  and  profitable 
upon  the  farm.  Now  I  will  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  from 
a  very  careful  study  of  the  meteorological  conditions  here  as 
published  by  the  Government  Observatory,  one-half  of  these  islands 
that  would  not  be  obliterated  by  the  elimination  of  this  10-mile 
maritime  zone  are  by  climatic  conditions  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
growing  tobacco.  We  have  on  the  west  coast — and  these  figures 
are  derived  from  thirty-nine  years'  observations — five  to  six  months 
of  weather  which  is  suitable  for  the  growing  and  curing  and 
fermentatioji  of  tobacco.  Upon  the  east  coast  of  the  islands  the 
rainfall  is  not  only  more  abundant  but  it  is  more  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. Take  the  southern  end  of  these  islands  and  the  whole 
of  Mindanao  on  the  east  coast,  and  it  is  very  unusual  for  two 
weeks  to  go  by  without  some  considerable  rainfall;  that  rainfall 
runs  from  2,500  to  3,500  millimeters  per  annum.  Under  such 
conditions  the  growing  of  tobacco  successfully  is  an  impossibility. 
Now,  practically  speaking,  we  have  two  islands  Irft — ^the  Island  of 
Luzon  and  the  Island  of  Mindanao — which  have  large  interior 
valleys  which  may  or  may  not  be  devoted  to  tobacco  growing. 
Senator  Waere^.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  millimeters  is 
about  100  inches,  is  it  not? 
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Professor  Lton.  Yes,  in  round  numbers.    Of  these  two  islands, 
Mindanao  is  practically  terra  incognita.    It  is  true  that  tobacco 
has  been  grown  there,  but  during  the  past  three  years — while  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  made  an  effort  to  introduce  tobacco  and 
has  interested  various  planters,  both  natives  and  Americans,  and 
has  receive  reports  from  them — ^the  reports  have  not  been  satis- 
factory as  indicating  that  the  weed  or  plant  is  not  capable  of  such 
development  on  that  island  as  would  induce  a  man   who  knew 
s(»nething  about  the  industry  to  make  an  investment.    I  will  not 
say  that  Mindanao  is  not  capable  of  such  development.    At  present, 
however,  we  only  know  it  is  the  country  where  the  curio  hunter 
goes  to  look  for  his  plunder.    It  is  more  known  as  the  land  of 
the  kris  and  the  interesting  Moro  cloth  than  for  anything  else. 
There  are  many  things  of  interest  in  Mindanao,  but  I  hardly  think 
that  the  situation  as  regards  tobacco  growing  in  that  island  would 
merif,  serious  consideration  by  a  business  man  who  was  looking  into 
the  prospects  of  tobacco  production  in  these  Islands. 

Now,  we  have  left  the  Island  of  Luzon.  Aside  from  this  map 
which  the  other  gentleman  has  marked,  and  marked  very  correctly, 
too,  I  must  state,  which  shows  the  extent  of  country  that  is  now 
or  has  been  in  the  past  devoted  to  tobacco,  there  still  lies  one  large 
valley,  known  as  the  Pampanga  Valley,  extending  from  Manila 
toward  Dagupan.  In  that  valley  tobacco  was  once  grown,  but  it 
is  not  now  grown  there  to  any  great  extent,  nor  has  it  been  a 
success.  There  are  still  here  and  there  a  few  farmers  who  produce 
a  little.  They  never,  however,  have  raised  it  in  sufficient  quantities 
or  quality  to  obtain  a  price  for  it  in  the  Manila  market  that  would 
pay  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  to  an  acre  can  you  grow  in 
the  Philippines? 

Professor  Lton.    About  900  pounds  an  acre,  which  is  the  yield 
from  the  best  Isabela  plantations,  but  according  to  latest  census 
returns  the  average  for  the  whole  Archipelago  is  under  500  pounds. 
The  Chairman.  That  sells  at  $11,  gold? 
Professor  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  good  crop  per  acre. 
Professor  Lyon.  But  it  is  grown  entirely  upon  shares. 
The  Chairman.   But  that  would  not  alter  the  amount  of  money 
Uiat  is  produced  by  an  acre  of  crop. 

Representative  Soott.  How  does  the  crop  compare  with  the  yield 
in  Cuba? 

Professor  Lyon.  Well,  in  Cuba  we  figure  on  getting  about  1,000 
or  1,200  pounds.  Of  course,  it  is  very  hard  to  find  averages  of 
any  kind  as  to  crop  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  oV\ii^ 
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to  the  small  interests  and  the  lack  of  statistics.  Now,  in  regard 
to  wrapper  tobacco.  Wrapper  tobacco,  as  known  to  the  trade  in 
the  United  States,  is  practically  unknown  here.  The  wrapper 
tobacco  here  consists  only  of  those  leaves  which  are  selected  from 
the  general  crop  because  they  are  of  better  quality.  No  such 
thing  as  a  wrapper  leaf  was  ever  grown  here  until  an  effort  was 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  to  introduce  a  strictly  wrapper 
tobacco,  and  to  cultivate  it  under  sheds  here.  We  received  from 
many  Spanish  and  Filipino  firms  engaged  in  the  growing  of  tobacco 
a  ready  and  hearty  cooperation  and  a  desire  to  help.  One  of 
these  firms  has  been  conducting  experiments  along  the  line  laid 
out  by  us  at  great  expense.  For  these  purposes  we  introduced 
the  seed  of  the  finest  grade  of  Sumatra  tobacco.  From  a  knowledge 
of  the  way  the  thing  is  conducted  in  Cuba  and  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley,  I  will  say  that  the  difficulties  to  contend  with  are 
much  greater  here.  So  far,  the  tobacco  firms  conducting  these 
experiments  have  obtained  no  results,  and  our  results  have  been 
attained  with  greater  difficulties  than  are  found  anywhere  else, 
because  of  a  variety  of  pests  the  successful  control  of  which  neces- 
sitates the  outlay  of  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
Accordingly  the  value  of  any  such  wrapper  raised  in  these  Islands 
"will  be  greatly  enhanced.  Such  as  we  have  produced  has  that 
elasticity  and  smoothness  which  is  desired  by  the  man  who  under- 
takes to  grow  such  tobacco.  These  have  been  experiments;  practi- 
cally speaking,  there  is  no  wrapper  tobacco  known  in  these  Islands 
such  as  is  known  to  the  trade  in  the  United  States. 

Representative  Hill.  Have  you  tried  the  Sumatra  seed  here  in 
the  open? 

Professor  Lyon.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  found  that  it  resulted  in  an 
abnormal  development  of  the  secondary  ribs  or  veins,  which  can 
not  be  used  without  a  great  amount  of  waste  in  cutting  out  the 
wrapper  strip. 

Now,  there  was  a  letter  published  only  a  year  ago  in  the  report 
of  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  regard  to  the  tobacco  question,  and 
while  I  am  not  going  to  read  that  letter,  I  shall  call  your  attention 
to  some  extracts  from  it.  It  was  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Welbom, 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  to  which  I  belong,  and  when  he  wrote  it, 
I  wish  to  state,  he  had  none  of  the  figures  which  I  intend  to  impose 
upon  you.  These  were  received  from  the  late  census.  Mr.  Welbom 
states  in  this  letter,  speaking  of  this  Pampanga  Valley : 

"  The  Pampanga  Valley  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  rice,  sugar 
cane,  and  corn.  I  understand  that  it  has  been  so  since  the  recoUec- 
fion  of  the  earliest  inhabitants.    The  people  in  this  valley,  as  else- 
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where,  are  as  conservative  as  the  Chinese  about  changing  their 
practice.  Begardless  of  the  possible  profits  in  tobacco  or  other 
crops,  I  do  not  believe  fifty  years  would  suffice  to  bring  about  any 
considerable  changes  in  the  crops  they  are  producing." 

Now,  my  purpose  in  quoting  that  is  this:  I  consider  that  last 
sentence,  in  the  view  of  recent  developments,  almost  prophetic. 
This  brings  me  back  to  my  figures.  From  the  last  census,  we  have 
the  exports  of  the  Islands  for  the  last  half  century.  With  the 
exception  of  a  hiatus  of  six  years,  which  occurred  between  1868 
and  1872,  and  another  one  or  two  years,  between  the  change  of  the 
government  from  Spain  to  the  United  States,  we  have  these  figures 
complete  for  the  last  half  century.  During  all  that  .time  the 
average  exportation  in  gold  dollars  was  $2,114,529,  the  annual 
exportation  of  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobacco  of  all 
kinds  to  all  parts  of  the  world  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  Now, 
in  the  years  1899  to  1902 — four  years  of  American  occupation — the 
average  for  these  four  years  was  $2,196,500,  indicating  that  during 
four  years  of  American  occupation,  up  to  the  time  of  which 
these  figures  were  taken,  the  tobacco  exporting  industry  has  gone 
forward  by  such  leaps  and  bounds  that  it  has  had  the  wonderful 
increase  of  a  total  of  $82,000.  Now,  this  is  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  Americans  here  striving  to 
introduce  and  advance  and  improve  the  material  interests  of  the 
country  as  much  as  possible.  These  earnest  efforts  upon  the  part 
of  the  Americans  to  improve  conditions  have  resulted  in  a  total 
increase  in  four  years  of  $82,000  a  year,  and  that  is  all.  For  that 
reason  I  consider  that  this  general  statement  made  by  Mr.  Welborn 
was  fairly  prophetic,  when  he  said  that  in  fifty  years  there  would 
be  no  considerable  changes.  From  my  point  of  view,  that  is  the 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  tobacco  in  these  Islands.  It  is  not 
susceptible  to  any  enormous  increase — far  from  it.  I  think  that 
with  the  slow  methods  in  use  here  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  any  large  increase  above  our  present  production  worthy  of  real 
consideration. 

Representative  Otjen.  AVhat  is  the  total  cost  of  tobacco  per  ton 
at  present? 

Professor  Lyon.  I  could  not  say.  The  export  value  of  all  is 
$2,194,000.  You  can  figure  its  export  value  at  $200  per  ton 
approximately  for  the  unmanufactured  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  Before  coming  to  the  Islands,  were  you  familiar 
with  the  gi-owing  of  tobacco? 

Professor  Lyon.  I  lived  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  and 
was  a  farmer.  I  have  also  paid  some  attention  to  tobacco  growing 
in  the  Tropics. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  importation  of  this  tobacco  or 
these  cigars  to  the  United  States  would  affect  the  tobacco  grown  in 
Connecticut? 

Professor  Lyon.  No,  sir.    I  can  not  see  why  it  should  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Kentucky?  Would  it  interfere  with 
the  tobacco  grown  there  ? 

Professor  Lyon.  No;  that  is  an  entirely  different  class  of  tobacco. 
In  Kentucky  tobacco  is  grown  and  used  largely  for  the  manufacture 
of  plug  tobacco.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  plug  tobacco  made 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  tobacco  grown  in 
eastern  Ohio  or  West  Virginia  ? 

Professor  Lyon.  No;  my  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  tobacco 
grown  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  and  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  wish  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
how/ much  the  exportation  to  the  United  States  would  be  increased 
by  the  removal  of  the  tariiBP? 

Professor  Lyon.  I  think  it  would  be  subject  to  some  increase, 
provided  that  it  found  a  market;  provided,  also,  that  the  cigars 
could  come  into  favor  with  American  smokers.  The  extent  of  that 
increase  I  could  not  predict.  The  taste  for  the  Philippine  cigar 
is  an  acquired  taste.  Many  people  do  not  like  it  at  first.  The 
first  time  I  tasted  a  Philippine  cigar  I  thought  it  was  simply 
vile,  and  now  I  prefer  it  to  anything  else.  They  will  have  to  work 
up  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  Philippine  cigar. 

Representative  Curtis.  Does  not  the  fact  that  the  importation 
of  Philippine  tobacco  into  the  United  States  has  greatly  decreased 
in  the  past  year  or  two  indicate  that  there  would  be  no  great 
increase?     You  know  that  last  year  there  was  ht>,rdly  any  imported. 

Professor  Lyon.  I  think '  it  would  hardly  amount  to  anjrthing 
at  first.  The  industry  here  is  struggling  with  many  difficulties, 
and  they  would  have  to  build  up  a  market  in  the  States. 

Representative  Scott.  Do  not  cigars  deteriorate  by  the  long 
sea  voyage  in  the  course  of  transportation  from  here  to  the  States? 

Professor  Lyon.  Yes;  in  a  long  voyage  like  that  to  the  States, 
that  would  be  true.  The  cigars  back  in  Cuba  are  packed  better 
than  those  in  the  Philippines.  That  is  another  point.  There  is 
always  the  danger  of  them  drying  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  this  tobacco  shipped  to 
France  ? 

Professor  Lyon.  I  think  very  little.  We  ship  some  to  Spain. 
There  is  some  leaf  tobacco  which  goes  to  Spain.  The  best  used 
to  go  to  Germany,  but  there  is  a  lot  goes  to  Spain  still,      I  think 
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it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Spaniards  who  lived  here  many 
years  have  acquired  a  liking  for  Philippine  tobacco  and  have 
introduced  that  taste  there. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  is  an  import  duty  upon  tobacco  which 
comes  to  the  Philippines? 

Professor  Lyon.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes;  the  duty  is  $1.85,  gold,  per  pound  for  the 
best  wrapper  and  35  cents,  gold,  for  unmanufactured  filler  leaf. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  mean  35  cents  for  the  tobacco  con- 
tained in  the  interior  of  the  cigar? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  and  $1.85  for  the  wrapper. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  is  that  tobacco  worth  in  the  market 
here? 

Professor  Lyon.  The  fancy  grades  here  that  are  used  for  wrapper 
by  us  are  worth  65  to  70  centavos  or  35  cents,  gold.  The  ordinary 
Xo.  1  or  No.  2,  from  the  Cagayan  Valley,  is  worth  about  ^^SO, 
Philippine  currency,  per  quintal,  or  15  cents,  gold,  per  pound. 

Senator  NE^VLAND8.  Then,  if  you  get  that  price,  plus  the  duty 
in  America,  what  price  would  you  receive  there? 

Professor  Lyon.  Well,  we  would  hardly  expect  to  get  the  duty  in 
addition.  We  would  get  only  direct  competition  with  wrappers 
imported.  We  should  certainly  have  to  sell  the  Philippine  cigars 
cheaper  than  the  Sumatra  cigars.  We  would  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  $1.85,  or  of  the  30  cents,  in  that  sense. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  could  get  the  35  cents,  gold,  here,  and 
the  35  cents,  gold,  there? 

Professor  Lyon.  No;  we  get  only  15  cents  here  for  the  filler. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  to  that  would  be  added  the  duty  of 
35  cents  there.  That  would  make  50  cents,  then,  that  would  be 
received  in  America  for  the  tobacco  for  which  you  here  receive 
15  cents.  Now,  if  that  were  true,  would  not  all  your  filler  go  to 
America  ?  You  would  not  be  able  to  sell  anywhere  else  in .  the 
world  at  such  a  price. 

Professor  Lyon.  I  think  possibly  not,  but  I  am  not  willing  to 
state  that  we  could  get  50  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  price  could  you  get? 

Professor  Lyon.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  We  would  have  to 
enter  into  competition  in  the  market.  It  would  depend  upon  the 
competition  with  other  brands. 

Senator  Newlands.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  what  price 
you  would  receive? 

Professor  Lyon.  No;  I  can  not;  because  there  is  no  tobacco 
grown  in  the  United  States  that  can  be  compared  to  this  Philippine 
tobacco.    It  is  a  different  class.    It  will  have  to  build  up  a  matkfiX. 
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of  its  own.  I  think  its  price  would  depend  upon  its  merits  and  the 
demand  for  it  by  smokers,  and  that  demand  would  have  to  be 
created. 

Senator  Xewlands.  You  sell  it  here  for  15  cents.  If  you  could 
sell  it  there  at  25  cents,  would  not  that  cause  it  all  to  go  there? 

Professor  Lyon.  Well,  there  will  always  be  a  considerable  demand 
here. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes,  I  understand,  but  I  am  referring  to 
your  exports.  All  your  exports  of  filler  tobacco  would  go  to 
America  because  of  the  higher  price  you  could  get  there  ? 

Professor  Lyon.  Well,  possibly  so. 

Representative  Hepburn.  How  much  goes  to  America  now  ? 

Professor  Lyon.  We  are  not  exporting  to  America  now.  We 
have  no  wrapper  such  as  is  liked  there.  Any  exportation  to 
America  would  have  to  be  to  fill  the  demand  that  we  could  build  up. 

Senator  Newlands.  Have  you  some  wrapper  tobacco  to  which 
this  duty  of  $1.85  would  apply? 

Professor  Lyon.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  We  have  no  wrapper 
tobacco  hore  as  it  is  known  in  the  States.  I  would  not  call  this 
wrapper  tobacco.  If  I  were  shipping  it  to  the  States  I  would  class 
it  as  filler  tobacco. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  that  it  wouW  go  in  there  at  35  cents? 

Professor  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  with  that  increased  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  tobacco  here,  don't  you  think  that  better  methods  would 
be  employed,  both  for  producing  and  manufacturing,  as  well  as  for 
growing  and  caring  for  the  plant,  than  are  employed  now  ? 

Professor  Lyon.  Well,  such  may  come  in  time,  but  my  observa- 
tion is  that  these  processes  move  very  slowly  here. 

Senator  Newlands.  They  do  under  present  conditions,  but  we 
assumed  that  the  business  becomes  improved  and  is  taken  hold  of 
by  some  corporation  that  is  familiar  with  the  business  both  of 
producing  and  curing  tobacco.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  under 
these  circumstances  conditions  would  greatly  improve  here? 

Professor  Lyon.  I  do,  but  I  still  think  that  the  limits  as  to 
production  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
w^ith  us  and  can  not  be  greatly  exceeded. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  take  the  land  now  under  cultivation 
or  that  has  been  cultivated,  and  assuming  that  no  other  land  is 
capable  of  producing  tobacco,  can  not  improved  methods  of  culti- 
vation, fertilizing  the  soil,  and  caring  for  the  plant  result  in  a  much 
larger  output  ? 

Professor  Lyon.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course. 

Sejiator  Newlands.  How  much  would  that  increase! 
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Professor  Lyon.   Well,  possibly  25  or  30  per  cent  more  than  at 
present. 
Senator  Newlands.  No  more  than  that? 

Professor  Lyon.  Well,  possibly  it  might  reach  33^  per  cent. 
Any  process  which  will  increase  a  crop  that  much  would  indicate 
that  the  man  who  is  in  charge  is  a  very  capable  farmer. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  present  methods  are  very  crude,  are 
they  not? 

Professor  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Very  much  inferior  to  those  in  the  United 
States  or  Cuba? 

Professor  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Curtis.  How  is  the  work  done  on  the  planta- 
tions? 

Professor  Lyon.  The  cultivating  is  done  by  the  share  system. 
All  the  work  is  done  by  a  man  who  lives  upon  the  estate  owned 
by  a  factory  or  tobacco  firm,  and  cultivates  the  land,  raises  the 
tobacco,  and  delivers  it.  He  gets  a  share  of  the  crop.  It  is  divided 
between  him  and  the  company. 

Representative  Curtis.  It  is  cared  for  by  himself  and  his  whole 
family,  is  it  not?    His  children  help  him? 

Professor  Lyon.  Yes;  I  presimie  so. ' 

Representative  Curtis.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  partly 
the  reason  for  this  trouble  from  insects. 

Professor  Lyon.  Yes,  that  is  true.  The  natives  know  nothing 
about  combating  the  insect  pest.  One  of  the  things  which  I  had 
in  mind  when  I  told  the  gentleman  that  the  total  product  of  the 
tobacco  might  be  increased  33^  per  cent  was  that. 

Representative  Curtis.  It  has  been  said  here  that  it  was  hard  to 
get  these  natives  to  change  their  old  methods. 

Professor  Lyon.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  tell  you  my  own  experience  in 
endeavoring  to  get  them  to  harness  two  carabaos  to  a  cart  instead 
of  one.  They  said  it  could  not  be  done  and  would  not  try,  but 
I  showed  them  that  it  could  be  done,  and  hitched  up  the  two 
carabaos.  That  was  down  in  Batangas.  But  I  think  if  you  would 
go  back  to  that  same  country  now  you  would  not  find  a  single 
man  using  anything  but  one  animal  to  a  small  plow. 

Senator  Newlands.  Can  you  estimate  in  dollars  what  duty 
would  be  remitted  by  the  United  States  if  the  entire  present 
exports  of  these  Islands  went  to  the  United  States? 

Professor  Lyon.  Why,  there  would  be  no  duty  remitted.  We 
send  no  tobacco  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  mean  the  entire  export  to  th«  whole  world. 

Professor  Lyon.  I  do  not  understand. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  understood  you   to  state  that  w\t\v  \Yv\^ 
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largely  increased  price  in  America  naturally  all  the  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  these  Islands  and  exported  would  go  to  the  United  States, 
as  the  best  market  for  the  product.  Now,  I  ask  you,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  present  exports  to  the  entire  world,  assuming  that  it 
would  all  go  to  the  United  States,  what  the  total  amount  of  duty 
remitted  by  the  United  States  would  be  per  annum. 

Professor  Lyon.  There  would  be  no  remission  of  duty,  because 
we  are  not  exporting  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  that  tobacco  would  take  the  place  of 
other  tobacco  that  is  imported  into  the  United  States  and  upon 
which  duty  is  paid. 

Professor  Lyox.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  compete 
with  Cuban  cigars.  The  people  who  are  accustomed  to  smoke 
Cuban  cigars  find  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  this  cigar  and 
the  Cuban  cigar.  I  think  the  Philippine  cigar  will  occupy  a  field 
of  its  own.  I  do  not  know  any  cigar  made  in  the  East  which  is  in 
the  same  class.    I  think  we  have  got  to  build  up  a  demand  for  them. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  just  to  the  extent  that  you  would 
build  up  a  market  for  them  they  will  take  the  place  of  the  Sumatra 
cigars.    What  cigars  do  they  resemble  most  ? 

Professor  Lyon.  Well,  they  come  nearer  to  certain  bcands  of 
Key  West  or  Cuban  cigars  than  they  do  anything  else. 

Representative  Curtis.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  making  the  cigars  here  and  in  the  States? 

Professor  Lyon.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  factory 
details. 

Representative  Curtis.  Can  you  give  the  cost  of  making  1,000 
cigars  in  the  Philippines? 

•  Professor  Lyon.  I  think  you  will  find  all  those  figures  in  the 
very  careful  report  submitted  by  the  (terminal  factory.  That  is  all 
out  of  my  line. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  understand  that  you  are  not  now  selling 
tobacco  in  the  United  States.  Is  that  because  there  is  no  market 
yet,  or  because  the  prices  here,  when  added  to  the  tariff,  make  the 
cigars  too  high  in  cost  in  America? 

Professor  Lyon.  That  is  the  cause  exactly.  I  know  a  man  here 
who  tried  exporting  certain  brands  to  the  United  States  and  he 
found  that  they  cost  him  about  llf  cents,  gold,  apiece,  laid  down 
there,  and  it  was  a  cigar  which  retailed  at  not  more  than  two  for  a 
quarter.  The  cigar  was  not  such  as  to  justify  any  more';  so  there 
was  no  profit  in  it. 

Representative  Hepburn.  Now,  take  this  Philippine  mill  price 
of  15  cents  oA  your  filler  tobacco  and  the  tax  of  85  cents,  the 
assumption  would  be,  it  occurs  to  me,  that  you  dont  get  the  15 
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cents  because  of  the  35.     Can  you  tell  at  what  price  it  would  find 
a  ready  market  now  in  the  United  States? 

Professor  Lyon.  I  think  it  would  net  a  price  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  one  received  here.  I  think  that  it  would  probably  receive  a 
small  encouragement  in  that  way. 

Senator  Warken.  Have  you  open  markets  with  other  countries? 

Professor  Lyon.  The  only  open  maritets  for  manufactured  to- 
bacco we  have  are  Hongkong  and  Singapore.  All  other  markets  of 
Europe  to  which  we  ship  our  products,  as  England/  France,  and 
Spain,  all  demand  duties  upon  the  product  and  upon  the  manufac- 
tured tobacco  also. 

Senator  Warren.  You  do  not  think  that  the  market  in  the  United 
States  is  such  that  you  would  increase  the  market  there  largely,  even 
if  the  tariff  were  removed  ? 

Professor  Lyon.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  a  question  of  working  up 
a  market  for  the  product. 

Representative  Curtis.  One  question:  At  one  of  the  factories 
yesterday  I  was  advised  that  the  cigar  people  had  to  import  their 
cigar  boxes  from  Germany.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is 
that  cigar  boxes  could  not  be  manufactured  here.  I  understand 
you  have  a  very  good  cedar  here. 

Professor  Lyon.  Well,  one  reason  is  that  it  costs  25  cents  a 
cubic  foot  to  get  the  material  and  an  additional  25  cents  for 
interisland  freight  to  Manila,  and  it  costs  less  than  that  to  get  it 
from  Germany. 

Representative  Curtis.  Well,  these  gentlemen  told  me  that  they 
manufactured  their  own  boxes  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  new 
internal-revenue  law. 

Professor  Lyon.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  why  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  would  affect  it.  There  is  no  tax  of  that  kind  upon 
wood. 

Representative  Curtis.  I  refer  to  the  local  tax  upon  the  wood 
where  the  Government  owns  the  timber. 

Professor  Lyon.  Well,  that  tax — the  forestry  tax — has  always 
existed  here  under  the  Spanish  Government,  the  same  as  under  our 
own.  I  think  the  high  cost  of  interisland  transportation  is  one 
thing  that  causes  the  timber  to  be  so  high  here. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  know  what  the  forestry  tax  is? 

Professor  Lyon.  It  varies.  I  do  not  recall  the  rates.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  classification  of  the  wood. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  tax  is  a  price  per  cubic  foot,  as  I 
understand  it.  Can  anyone  go  to  land  of  the  Government  and  cut 
down  timber  by  paying  that  price? 

Professor  Lyon.  Well,  they  have  to  get  a  license  first. 
B  p  1—06  M 20 
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Senator  Newlands.  Well,  after  getting  the  license? 

Professor  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at 
9  a.  m. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  made  that  we  adjourn  until  9 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  committee  then  adjourned  until  9  a.  m.  to-morrow, 
August  10, 1905.) 


Manila,  August  10^  1905. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m.,  with 
Senator  Scott,  of  West  Virginia,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Jose  Rosales,  manager  of  the  Compania  General  de  Tabacos 
de  Filipinas,  said  he  desired  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  tobacco 
interests  of  the  Islands. 

STATEMENT    OF   MB.  JOS£   BOSALES,  MANAOEB   OF    COMPAfifA 
OENEBAL  DE  TABACOS  DE  FILIPINAS. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  tobacco? 

Mr.  Rosales.  Yes,  sir;  buy  and  sell.  I  represent  the  Compania 
General  de  Tabacos.de  Filipinas,  a  firm  of  tobacco  manufacturers 
and  growers  that  has  been  established  in  the  country  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  I  also  speak  in  representation  of  G,000  Filipinos  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  ^nd  manufacture  of  that  article.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  and  support  all  of  the  arguments,  facts,  and  figures  that 
were  advanced  yesterday  afternoon  by  Mr.  Lyon,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  and  I  wish  to  add  to  that  that  there  has  never  been  as 
severe  a  crisis  in  the  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  that 
which  at  present  prevails.  The  Philippine  tobacco  industry  in 
cigars  has  lost  the  markets  of  England,  India,  and  Australia  on 
account  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  that  article,  and  I  wish  to  give 
these  figures  to  prove  my  assertion.  These  figures  refer  to  the 
exportation  of  manufactured  tobacco.  In  the  year  1901  it  was 
1,559,780  kilograms;  in  1902,  1,063,069;  in  1903,  1,235,257;  in 
1904,  705,827;  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1905, 
149,828;  and  the  proof  of  the  decadence  of  the  industry  is  that  at 
the  present  day  we  have  but  10  per  cent  of  the  number  of  women 
formerly  employed  in  our  factories  and  but  50  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  men — and  in  the  name  of  the  laboring  class  of  the  Philippines 
engaged  in  the  tobacco  industry  we  ask  that  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  be  thrown  open  to  our  product.  The  tobacco  fac- 
tories of   the   Philippirie   Islands  give  a   means  of   livelihood  to 
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thousands  of  native  families  who  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  the  pro- 
duction of  high  grade  of  fine  leaf  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  very 
small,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  any  severe  competition  with  the 
American  article  in  the  American  market.     Besides  this,  by  open- 
ing the   markets  of  the  United   States  the   price  of  leaf  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  price  of  labor  would  increase  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  may  assert  that  the  total  increase  would  be  75  per 
cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  article.     Besides,  it  is  unjust  to  con- 
sider the  Philippine  Islands  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  still,  at  the  same  time,  to  refuse  free  entry  of  their 
products  into  the  mainland  territory  of  the  United  States.    The 
maximum    output    of    cigars    in    the    Philippine    Islands    to-day 
assuredly  does  not  reach  over  70,000,000,  and,  though  this  number 
were  to  be  duplicated,  it  would  not  constitute  a  menace  to  the 
industry  in  the  United  States.     Besides  this,  we  have  already  stated 
and  demonstrated,  we  believe  that  the  production  of  leaf  tobacco 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  limited,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  < 
lands  suitable  for  its  cultivation  are  limited  alsQ.    The  production 
of  Philippine  tobacco  is  not  over  1^  to  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  the  world. 

Representative  Curtis.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  your  tobacco 
boxes — why  you  import  them  from  Germany. 

Mr.  RosALES.  Before  the  war  we  were  able  to  purchase  a  cubic 
foot  of  calantas  at  30  centavos,  while  after  the  war  this  price  has 
risen  to  ?^1.05. 

Representative  Curtis.  WTiy  did  the  price  raise  ? 

Mr.  KosALES.  On  account  of  the  war,  for  the  reason  that  industry 
was  paralyzed,  labor  was  scarce,  there  was  no  security  in  the  forests, 
and  there  was  a  lack  of  transportation,  and  besides  this  the  duties 
or  taxes  on  forestry  products  and  the  utilization  of  forestry  products 
was  also  increased;  and  in  connection  with  my  argument,  I  should 
like  to  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Congressional  committee, 
asking  them  to  extend  protection  to  the  native  cedar  by  raising  the 
customs  duties  on  imported  cedar  that  is  brought  into  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Representative  Curtis.  If  this  internal  tax  were  reduced  on 
native  cedar,  could  you  make  your  boxes  here? 

Mr.  RosALES.  Yes,  *  provided  that  the  duties  on  foreign  cedar 
were  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Representative  Curtis.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  members  of 
the  committee  something  about  the  difficulties  the  tobacco  growers 
have  in  producing  tobacco — something  about  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  produced  on  the  farms. 
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Mr.  RosALEs.  The  greatest  difficulty  that  the  tobacco  gi*ower  ha« 
to  contend  with  is  the  low  price  of  his  product  in  the  market. 

Representative  Curtis.  Is  not  that  low  price  caused  largely  by 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  take  good  care  of  the  tobacco  while  it 
is  growing,  and  in  cutting  it  and  curing  it  ? 

Mr.  RosALES.  The  lack  of  care  in  growing  the  leaf  and  in  curing 
it,  and  generally  in  handling  it,  is  the  reason  why  it  finds  unfavora- 
ble acceptance  in  most  markets,  and  for  a  low  price.  It  is  only 
the  tobacco  grown  in  Isabela  that  brings  a  remunerative  price  to 
the  grower;  for  instance,  the  first  quality  brings  1P35,  but  to-day 
we  w^ould  be  w  illing  to  pay  ^60  for  the  same  class  of  tobacco  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  cigars,  if  we  could  find  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  a  question.  This  land  that  you 
grow  tobacco  on — how  many  crops  of  tobacco  will  it  grow  before  it 
has  to  be  fertilized  ? 

Mr.  RosALES.  We  do  not  fei-tilize  the  land  here;  it  does  not  need 
fertilizing. 

.  The  Chair^ian.  Then  can  they  raise  crop  after  crop  of  tobacco 
on  the  same  land  and  the  number  of  pounds  per  acre  be  just  as 
good  as  the  first  crop  that  was  grown  on  that  land  ? 

Mr.  RosALES.  The  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  river  valleys,  where 
.  there  is  an  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  which  enriches  the  land 
upon  which  the  tobacco  is  grown. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  on  ground  in  the  valleys? 

Mr.  RosALES.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Scx)tt.  Did  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  a 
tariff  ought  to  be  levied  upon  cedar  imported  into  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  home  timber? 

Mr.  R08ALE8.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Scx)tt.  Would  that  not  levy  an  additional  tax 
upon  the  manufacturers  of  cigars,  at  least  for  the  present? 

Mr.  RosALES.  Not  if  the  taxes  were  lowered  on  native  timber — 
the  internal  taxes. 

Representative  Scott.  Well,  if  the  internal  taxes  were  abolished 
altogether  on  this  particular  variety  of  wood,  would  the  native 
industry  then  be  able  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  ? 

Mr.  RosALES.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Scott.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  the 
reduction  of  the  Dingley  tariff  to  75  per  cent  was  in  the  way  of 
promoting  the  importation  of  cigars  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RosALES.  It  absolutely  had  no  effect  whatsoever. 

Representative  Scott.  Do  you  think  that  a  reduction  of  50 
per  cent  more,  bringing  it  down  to  25  per  cent,  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect? 

Mr.  RosALES.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  it  would. 
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Representative  Curtis.  You  want  absolutely  free  admission? 

Mr.  RosALES.  Yes,  sir ;  absolutely  so. 

Senator  Fostek.  Since  the  American  occupation  of  the  Islands, 
has  agriculture  and  the  general  condition  of  the  Islands  improved 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  RosALEs.  No,  sir;  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  the  people 
have  gotten  out  of  the  habit  of  careful  cultivation,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  instruct  them  again.  It  would  be  necessary  for  all 
the  growers  to  have  an  association — to  come  to  an  understanding — 
in  order  to  make  an  effort  to  improve  the  methods  of  cultivation, 
to  make  the  cultivators  more  careful  than  what  they  are,  and  they 
would  have  to  further  count  upon  the  assistance  of  the  provincial 
authorities.  There  is  also  to  add  to  this  the  animal  plagues  that 
we  have  suffered — the  rinderpest — and  I  consider  that  also  one  of 
the  results  of  the  war,  as  it  occurred  immediately  after  the  war; 
and  the  lack  of  labor  also. 

Senator  Foster.  I  believe  you  stated  that  in  1903  the  exports  of 
tobacco  amounted  to  1,235,257  kilograms.  That  was  some  time 
after  the  war,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  RosALES.  Those  figures  refer  to  the  exportation  of  manufac- 
ture<l  cigars,  and  this  table  shows  that  orders  for  this  article  from 
abroad,  from  foreign  markets,  have  been  decreasing. 

Senator  Foster.  If  you  had  received  the  orders,  could  you  have 
filled  them  since  1903  ? 

Mr.  RoSALES.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  have  been  able  to  do  so  in 
current  brands. 

Senator  Foster.  Then  the  decrease  in  exportation  of  the  article 
has  been  attributable  rather  to  failure  of  demand  for  the  article 
than  to  the  inability  of  the  people  of  the  country  to  supply  it.  Is 
that  so? 

Mr.  RosALES.  It  is  due  somewhat  to  the  lack  of  demand,  but  it 
is  also  due  to  the  inferior  quality  of  our  tobacco — to  our  inability 
to  supply  the  wrappers  for  our  cigars  that  the  fine  markets  require. 

Commissioner  Worcester.  (Interrupting.)  Mr.  Krafft  has 
brought  a  little  exhibit  here  which  will  further  make  plain  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee  just  what  is  meant  by  mere  results  in 
tobacco  production.  Here  is  a  box  of  cigars  of  a  quality  much  in 
demand,  turned  out  by  the  La  Yebana  factory,  which  has  Philip- 
pine filler  and  Philippine  wrapper;  and  here  is  a  cigar  the  wrapper 
for  which  has  been  imported  from  Connecticut — the  lack  of  wrapper 
tobacco  here  having  led  to  the  importation  of  Connecticut  wrapper 
leaf — and  you  will  readily  see  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
these  cigars ;  and  any  of  you  who  are  users  of  tobacco  will  know  that 
these  cigars  with  a  light  wrapper  are  in  much  gi'eater  demand  than 
those  with  the  dark  wrapper.    Mr.  Krafft  states  that  it  is  neither 
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the  worst  nor  the  best  of  the  wrappers  here,  but  it  is  the  medium 
wrapper. 

Representative  Scott.  How  much  more  would  it  take  to  manu-    , 
facture  1,000  cigars  with  the  Connecticut  wrapper  than  with  the 
native  wrapper? 

Commissioner  Worcester.  I  could  not  state.  It  merely  occurred 
to  me  in  connection  with  Mr.  Rosales's  statement  to  produce  these 
cigars,  and  I  thought  it  would  interest  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee. 

Representative  Scott.  I  thought  Mr.  Krafft  would  be  able  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  RosALES.  It  would  take  ^^3  to  ^4  more  per  1,000  with  the 
Connecticut  wrapper. 

Senator  Foster.  I  want  to  ask  how  the  production  of  tobacco 
in  the  Islands  for  the  last  year  compared  with  the  production  of 
tobacco  in  the  year  1903. 

Mr.  RosALES.  The  production  of  tobacco  in  the  Philippines  is 
about  the  same  every  year,  provided  there  are  no  typhoons,  but 
when  there  are  any  typhoons  they  cause  such  a  severe  damage  and 
decrease  in  the  crop  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  state- 
ment of  facts:  In  the  year  1886  the  crop  in  the  Island  of  Panay 
was  30,000  quintals,  while  in  the  succeeding  year,  1887,  owing 
to  a  typhoon,  it  was  but  1,800  quintals.  This  shows  the  destruc- 
tion that  is  wrought  here  by  a  typhoon. 

Senator  Foster.  But  what  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  the  com- 
parative production  of  the  tobacco  crop  in  the  whole  Islands  in  the 
year  1903  and  the  present  year. 

Mr.  RosALES.  I  can  not  recollect  the  figures  just  now,  but  I 
can  give  them  to  you  afterwards. 

Senator  Foster.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  per 
day  now  and  what  it  was  before  the  war? 

Mr.  RosALES.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  an  explanation, 
then  I  can  answer  that  question.  As  regards  labor,  we  under- 
stand the  wages  with  us  to  begin  only  after  we  have  bought  the 
article  from  the  cultivator.  The  man  who  farms  the  tobacco  and 
grows  it  with  his  family — the  price  of  labor  does  not  enter  into 
that  item,  but  only  after  we  have  bought  from  him  who  culti- 
vates the  tobacco  with  his  family,  then  does  the  item  of  labor 
come  in  for  us.  The  price  of  that  labor  has  doubled  since  the 
war.  If  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  have  any  further  ques- 
tions to  ask  of  me,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  answer  them  in 
writing,  if  you  will  kindly  make  a  list  of  such  questions  and 
furnish  them  to  me. 

Senator  Foster.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  these  questions 
suggest  themselves  just  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  and  it 
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would  be  a. little  difficult  to  do  that.  We  just  simply  want  to  get 
at  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  submit  any  written  questions.  Are 
you  a  manufacturer  or  grower  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  RosALES.  A  manufacturer,  buyer,  and  grower  of  tobacco. 

Senator  Foster.  How  does  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  your 
factory  now  compare  with  the  price  you  paid,  say,  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  RosALES.  The  prices  that  I  pay  for  labor  in  my  factory  have 
increased  about  25  per  cent — the  cost  of  manufacturing,  that  is 
to  say. 

Senator  Foster.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  labor? 

Mr.  RosALES.  There  are  a  few  laborers  out  of  work,  but  they  are 
cigar  makers;  but  if  the  production  were  to  increase  there  would 
be  a  shortage  of  labor,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  two 
or  three  years  in  getting  the  necessary  apprentices  sufficiently  skilled 
with  the  fingers  to  become  cigar  makers.  As  the  output  of  the 
manufacturers  has  decreased  during  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
had  very  few  apprentices,  and  if  there  were  much  of  an  increase  in 
the  output  now  there  would  be  a  shortage  in  skilled  labor. 

Senator  Foster.  Has  the  home  consumption  increased  or 
decreased? 

Mr.  Rosales.  The^home  consumption  increased  while  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  Army  were  here,  but  it  has  diminished  again. 

Senator  Long.  Will  you  please  compare  the  prices  you  pay  for 
tobacco  now  with  the  prices  you  paid  before  the  American  occupa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Rosales.  I  presume  you  mean  the  tobacco  in  leaf.  The 
leaf  tobacco  is  worth  now  20  per  cent  more  than  before  the 
war.  But  in  1900  the  price  of  leaf  tobacco  doubled,  on  account 
of  the  sharp  demand  which  came  from  all  over  the  provinces  when 
the  blockade  was  lifted  in  the  different  ports  of  the  Archipelago. 

Senator  Long.  Notwithstanding  this  increase  in  price,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  Islands? 

Mr.  Rosales.  The  production  is  more  or  less  the  same  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  now  as  it  was  before.  The  only  element  that 
makes  any  difference  in  the  production  is  the  question  of  the  order. 

Senator  Long.  Have  you  any  trade  with  Spain  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Rosales.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  trade  you  had  with 
that  country  before  the  American  occupation  here  ? 

Mr.  Rosales.  At  the  present  time  manufactured  tobacco  can 
not  enter  into  the  Spanish  market  in  as  large  quantities  as  formerly, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  duties  on  manufactured  tobacco, 
amounting  to  3  Spanish  pesos,  which  figures  out  $2.25,  gold,  per 
pound. 
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The  Chairman.  In  your  statement  of  a  moment  ago,  as  to  the 
increase  of  the  cost  of  tobacco,  you  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  transportation.  Why  is  the  cost  of  transportation  any 
higher  now  than  it  was  before  the  war? 

Mr.  RosALES.  Do  I  understand  you  to  speak  of  leaf  tobacco? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RosALES.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  tobacco  in  the  Caga- 
yan  Valley  to  the  seaport  at  Aparri  was  doubled,  and  the  freight 
frwn  Aparri  to  Manila  was  also  doubled,  until  six  months  ago, 
when  there  was  a  decline  in  the  freight  rate  on  account  of  com- 
petition. 

The  Chairman.  Another  question:  Suppose  we  enact  a  law 
taking  the  duty  off  of  tobacco  and  making  free  trade  with  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  their  production  of  tobacco.  Would  that 
reduction  result  in  a  proportionate  benefit  to  the  laborer,  or  would 
the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer  be  the  men  who  would  receive 
the  benefit? 

Mr.  EosALES.  Practical!}',  the  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  lalx)rer, 
because  there  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  labor, 
and  therefore  competition  and  a  high  rate  of  wages. 

Representative  Scorr.  You  said  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Foster  that  the  wages  now  paid  the  makers  of  cigars  are 
about  double  what  they  were  before  the  war.  Was  that  inci^ease 
granted  voluntarily  or  did  it  result  from  a  scarcity  of  lalx>r  or  a 
combination  on  the  part  of  the  laborers? 

,Mr.  RosALES.  The  increase  in  wages  is  due  to  a  number  of 
contributory  causes,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  increased  price 
of  all  staple  articles  that  the  workingman  uses,  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  salaries  of  all  employees  and  laborers. 

Representative  Scott.  I  can  understand  that  that  would  justify 
an  increase  in  wages.  What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  whether 
the  employers  voluntarily  yielded  it  or  whether  is  was  forced  from 
them. 

Mr.  RosAi.Es.  The  increased  wage  was  not  the  result  of  any 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  employers  of  labor  by  the  laboring 
men.  They  tried  to  do  that  once  and  they  were  unsuccessful: 
but  it  has  been  due  rather  to  the  reasonable  view  taken  by  the 
employers  of  labor  and  their  voluntary  action  in  increasing  the 
w^ages. 

Representative  Scott.  As  a  result  of  this  increase  of  wages,  do 
the  laboring  men  live  better  now  than  they  did  prior  thereto? 

Mr.  RosALES.  No,  sir;  for  the  reason  that  everything  that  they 
require  has  advanced  in  price  proportionately. 

Representative  Driscoll.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  much  it 
costs  you  to  make  1,000  Perfecto  cigars? 
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Mr.  RosALES.  Thirteen  pesos.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
your  question  thoroughly,  but  the  ^IZ  is  the  item  of  labor. 

Eepresentative  Scott.  That  is  what  I  meant — the  item  of  the 
cigar  makers'  wages. 

Mr.  RosALES.  That  is  it — ^^=13. 

Representative  Scott.  And  you  said  further  that  the  free  entry 
of  Philippine  tobacco  into  our  country  would  largely  increase  the 
demand  for  labor.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  it  would  increase 
that  demand  ? 

Mr.  RosALES.  I  have  estimated  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  manu- 
factured article  would  increase  75  per  cent,  and  I  judge  that  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  would  increase  to  that  extent,  and  I 
also  judge  that  the  labor  would  increase  considerably  in  price. 

Representative  Scott.  Which  would  increase  the  more,  the  labor 
employed  in  making  the  cigars  or  the  labor  employed  in  growing 
the  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  RosALES.  The  wages  would  increase  proportionately  in  each 
instance.  The  principal  item  in  the  increase  in  cost  of  the  manu- 
factured tobacco  would  be  the  increased  cost  of  the  fine  wrappers 
that  would  have  to  be  used,  the  fine  quality  of  tobacco. 

Representative  Scott.  What  is  the  duty  now  paid  on  the  Con- 
necticut wrapper  tobacco  when  it  is  introduced  into  this  country? 

Mr.  RosALES.  Twenty-three  cents,  gold,  per  pound. 

Representative  Soott.  And  is  it  your  notion  that  if  free  trade 
were  establislied  the  Philippines  would  pay  any  internal-revenue 
tax  on  the  cigars  made  here  and  shipped  to  our  country? 

Mr.  RosALES.  I  have  not  thought  on  that  matter,  but  I  can  not 
quite  see  what  bearing  that  has  on  the  subject,  especially  with 
regard  to  manufactured  cigars. 

Representative  Scott.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  more  question: 
How  many  times  the  present  crop  grown  in  tJie  Philippines  is  pos- 
sible under  the  most  favorable  conditions  as  to  prices?  How  many 
times  could  it  be  increased  ? 

Mr.  RosALES.  I  have  already  stated  that  there  is  a  lack  of  land 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  adaptable  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 
The  increase  in  the  production  of  tobacco  could  not  be  over  5,  or, 
at  the  most,  10  per  cent. 

Representative  Scott.  Then  why  should  there  be  such  a  great 
demand  for  lalx)r  more  than  now  ? 

Mr.  RoSALES.  But  we  were  speaking  of  the  wages  of  the  opera- 
tives in  the  tobacco  factories  engaged  in  cigar  making. 

Representative  Scott.  But  you  stated  that  the  wages  of  those 
employed  in  growing  tobacco  and  those  employed  in  manufacturing 
cigars  would  be  increased  at  about  the  same  rate. 
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Mr.  RosALES.  I  was  mistaken;  I  did  not  refer  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  leaf,  but  I  referred  to  the  wages  that  would  have  to  be  paid 
from  the  time  that  the  tobacco  was  gathered  in  the  field  and  put 
into  the  curing  house,  the  wages  that  would  be  paid  for  curing  the 
tobacco,  and  in  the  cigar  factory  for  the  cigar  making. 

Representative  Scott.  If  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  crop 
is  not  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent  additional,  why  should  there 
be  any  more  demand  for  extra  labor  to  manufacture  that  into  cigars? 

Mr.  RosALES.  For  the  simple  reason  that  we  would  not  then 
have,  as  we  have  now,  100.000  quintals  of  tobacco  stored  in  our 
warehouses  here  which  is  wanting  a  market ;  it  would  find  a  market 
and  be  manufactured  into  cigars. 

Representative  Scott.  If  that  were  once  manufactured,  would 
the  demand  for  cigar  makers  or  men  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes  be  largely  increased  after  that  supply  is 
used  up? 

Mr.  RosALES.  Yes,  naturally  there  would  be,  for  the  reason  that 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  a 
decrease  in  the  exportation  of  leaf  tobacco,  which  is  now  done  at 
a  loss  to  the  growers. 

Senator  Foster.  You  state  that  since  the  American  occupation, 
so  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned,  the  price  of  labor  has  increased,  the 
price  paid  for  raw  material  has  advanced,  and  the  general  pro- 
duction of  the  Islands  is  about  the  same,  and  notwithstanding  that 
fact  there  is  an  industrial  crisis  and  great  depression  generally  in 
the  Islands  so  far  as  this  industry  is  concerned.  How  do  you 
account  for  that?  A^Hiat  is  the  cause  of  the  crisis  and  the  de- 
pression? 

Mr.  RosALES.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  ha\dng  decreased,  the  cost  of  its  production 
has  increased,  and  in  that  the  amount  exported  of  the  manufactured 
article  has  diminished,  while  the  cost  of  the  raw  article  and  the 
wages  have  increased. 

Representative  Scott.  You  did  not  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the 
selling  price  of  the  manufactured  product  has  decreased? 

Mr.  RosAi.ES.  No,  sir. 

Representative  Scotf.  As  the  representative  of  the  grower,  the 
buyer,  and  the  manufacturer,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  the 
sentiment  of  all  these  classes.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  classes,  is  the  reason  of  the  general  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  business  depression  that  we  have  been  given  to 
understand  exists  here.  Is  it  due  to  the  natural  calamities,  rinder- 
pest, the  locusts  or  droughts  that  you  have  experienced,  or  is  it  due 
to  mistakes  in  administration  ? 
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Mr.  RosALES.  We  can  point  to  nothing  which  we  might  call  a 
mistake  in  administration;  the  crisis  which  we  are  at  present 
Fiiflfering  and  the  general  depression  in  agriculture  is  due  to  the 
calamities  through  which  we  have  passed,  except  with  regard  to 
the  internal  revenue  on  cigarettes. 

Representative  Scott.  That  is  not  only  your  personal  opinion 
but  you  think  it  represents  the  sentiment  of  all  the  people  ? 

Mr.  RosALES.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Otjen.  Do  you  estimate  the  payment  of  wages 
by  the  number  of  cigars  or  by  the  number  of  hours  per  day  ? 

Mr.  RosALES.  By  the  thousand  cigars. 

Representative  Otjen.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  they  work, 
ordinarily? 

Mr.  Rosales.  From  eight  to  ten  hours. 

Representative  Otjen.  And  how  many  cigars  a  day,  on  the 
average,  does  a  cigar  maker  make? 

Mr.  Rosales.  From  75  to  125,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cigar. 

Representative  Otjen.  And  how  much  do  they  get  for  these 
rizes? 

Mr.  Rosales.  From  P=4  or  Tt)  for  the  smaller  sizes  up  to  ?^35 
for  the  larger  per  1,000. 

Representative  Otjen.  You  stated  that  some  make  75  cigars, 
some  100,  and  some  125  per  day.  Now,  those  that  make  75  cigars 
a  day — what  would  be  their  wages  for  a  day's  work? 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  him  to  give  you  the 
average  wages  paid  to  a  cigar  maker  a  day? 

Mr.  Rosales.  The  cigar  makers  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
Those  of  the  first  class  get  ?^.50  per  day,  which  is  $1.25,  gold; 
those  of  the  second  class  get  ?=1.50,  or  75  cents,  gold;  and  those 
of  the  third  class  ^1  per  day,  or  50  cents,  gold. 

Representative  Otjen.  The  labor  employed  in  making  cigars — 
is  it  confined  to  men,  or  are  women  also  employed? 

Mr.  Rosales.  Both  men  and  women  are  employed. 

Representative  Otjen.  Are  any  children  employed  ? 

Mr.  Rosales.  A  very  few. 

Representative  Otjen.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  is  then  mostly 
confined  to  those  who  are  grown  up. 

Mr.  Rosales.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  before  the  com- 
mittee now.  we  will  take  up  the  coastwise  subject. 

Commissioner  Worcester.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  witness 
to  bring  before  the  committee  a  full  presentation  of  the  very  primi- 
tive methods  at  present  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  the   cultivation  of  the   tobacco   itself,   and   in  the   harvesting 
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and  curing.  It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  get  witnesses  to 
testify  to  that  than  it  is  to  get  witnesses  to  testify  as  to  the  manu- 
facture, for  the  reason  that  the  places  from  which  they  must  be 
brought  are  so  remote  from  Manila  and  the  time  so  short.  The 
gentleman  who  prepared  the  paper  on  this  subject  had  made  a 
detailed  statement,  but  he  is  now  sick  and  unable  to  be  here. 
The  Chairman.  Let  it  go  into  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MATJEO  PEIETO,  SUPEEIHTElTDEirT  OF  THE 
OEEMINAL  CIOAE  AJSm  CIOAEETTE  FACTOEY. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Prieto  is  as  follows : 

REPORT    ox    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    TOBACCO    IN    THE    PROVINCE    OF 

CAGAYAN  ( Luzon). 

Cagayan,  situated  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Island  of  Luzon, 
enjoys  a  more  temperate  climate  than  the  rest  of  this  island  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Being  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains covered  with  vegetation  and  traversed  in  every  direction  by 
rivers  and  estuaries,  its  soil  retains  the  necessary  humidity,  and 
because  of  its  natural  condition  of  permeability  and  the  abundant 
layer  of  humus  deposited  upon  its  surface  by  the  frequent  inun- 
dations of  the  river  it  accumulates  fertilizing  juices  which  fit  the 
land  for  agricultural  use. 

The  agricultural  implements  and  methods  employed  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cagayan  are  of  the  most  primitive  character,  as  is  the  case 
in  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  with 
wgartl  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  wheat,  tobacco,  maize,  cotton,  vege- 
tables, and  alimentary  tubers. 

The  implement  used  for  preparing  the  fields  for  cultivation  is 
a  plow  with  a  narrow,  wing-shaped  ixioldboard.  Judging  by  the 
names  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  which  are  of  lesser 
dimensions  than  those  of  European  plows,  this  plow  is  of  Chine^se 
model  and  origin.  To  it  the  native  hitches  a  carabao,  the  only  work 
animal  used  by  the  Filipinos,  because  its  strength  and  endurance  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  cattle  of  this  country.  Nevertheless 
the  furrow  cut  by  this  plow  is  only  10  centimeters  deep  when  it  is 
used*  on  irrigated  land  set  aside  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  while 
dry  land  and  land  used  for  cultivation  of  tobacco  must  be  plowed 
over  three  or  four  times  or  oftener.  the  farmer  being  obliged  to 
traverse  it  in  different  directions  with  his  plow  in  order  to  turn  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  25  or  30  centimeters. 

AVhen  the  Spanish  Government  established  the  Government  mo- 

nopoly  on  tobacco  in  order  to  provide  revenue  for  the  State,  it  spread 

the  cultivation  of  this  article  throwgYvout  Wve>"PTcmwcft  of  Cagayan, 
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restricting  the  cultivating  of  cereals  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  subjected  the  agricultural  labors  connected  with  the 
growing  of  tobacco  to  a  rigorous  Government  inspection.  The 
peculiar  and  climatic  conditions  of  each  locality  were  not  taken 
into  consideration. 

This  lack  of  consideration  has  given  a  useful  lesson  in  agriculture 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cagayan  by  establishing  the  fact  that  iu  the 
pueblos  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  sea  the  tobacco,  though  it 
grows  and  develops,  is  of  poor  quality  and  disagreeable  taste.  For 
this  reason  the  pueblos  situated  on  the  seashore,  as  far  as  Lal-lo, 
were  not  compelled  to  grow  tobacco,  the  cultivation  of  which  was 
confined,  as  it  still  is  at  the  present  time,  to  the  pueblos  of  the 
interior  situated  en  both  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan  and 
the  Bio  Chico  de  Itaves  and  the  estuaries  tributary  to  it.  Such 
pueblos  are  Gattaran,  Nagsiping,  Alcala,  Baggao,  Amulung,  Iguig, 
Penablanca,  Tuguegarao,  Enrile,  Solana,  Cordoba,  Santo  Nino, 
Piat,  Tuao,  Mauanan,  and  Malaueg,  which,  because  of  their  distance 
from  the  sea,  produce  tobacco  of  good  quality  and  agi'eeable  taste, 
though  its  quality  changes  with  the  properties  peculiar  to  its  place 
and  locality.  In  the  other  pueblos,  as  Lal-lo,  Camalaniugan, 
Aparri,  Buguey,  Abulug,  Pamplona,  Sanchez  Mira,  and  Claveria, 
the  tobacco  grown  is  of  very  inferior  quality  on  account  of  the 
effect  of  the  sea,  which  is  near  them. 

Moreover,  in  the  pueblos  and  localities  where  tobacco  is  grown 
there  is  a  notable  difference  between  that' grown  on  high  and  on  low 
land,  both  in  the  robustness  and  development  of  the  plant  and  in 
the  quality  of  the  leaf.  The  explanation  is  that  the  high  land  is 
K)me  distance  from  the  rivers  and  estuaries  and  is  not  covered  by 
water  during  the  floods,  while  the  low  land  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  rivers  and  estuaries  and  is  frequently  inundated.  The 
high  land  does  not  receive  the  fertilizer  frequently  deposited  by  the 
water  on  the  low  land,  and  the  nutritive  juices  contained  in  it  are 
gradually  consumed  until,  in  time,  the  land  becomes  exhausted 
and  unproductive. 

The  difference  between  the  tobacco  grown  on  high  land  and  that 
grown  on  low  land  is  not  due  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil,  but  solely  to  the  consumption  and  alimentation  of  the 
nutritive  substance  or  force  of  the  soil,  which  is  not  replaced  in  case 
of  the  former,  but  is  suitably  returned  in  the  latter.  For  this  reason 
high  forest  lands  which  have  been  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
tobacco  produce  abundant  crops  of  tobacco  of  good  quality  during 
ten  or  fifteen  years  or  longer,  the  same  as  the  low  lands.  The 
duration  of  the  fertility  of  these  high  lands  is  determined  by  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  soil,  whether  it  is  clayey,  sandy,  or  e«A- 
careous,  the  former  beij?^  the  most  suitable  for  the  cultWatiow  ol 
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tobacco  for  the  reason  that  is  absorbs  and  detains  more  fertilizing 
juices  than  chalky  or  calcareous  soil  which,  being  compact,  absorbs 
less  humidity  than  fertilizing  juices. 

However,  high  land  of  volcanic  origin  which  was  formerly  covered 
with  timber  has  one  advantage  over  low  land  during  the  time  that 
it  maintains  its  productive  force  and  vigor — the  planter  is  nearly 
always  sure  of  his  harvest  and  not  subject  to  the  contingencies  to 
which  the  low  lands  are  exposed  because  of  the  inundations  of  the 
nvers,  which  sometimes  occur  prior  to  the  harvest  and  sweep  away 
plantations,  dwellings,  and  tobacco  storehouses,  or  cover  the  plants 
with  water  for  three,  four,  or  five  days,  which  rots  and  spoils 
the  leaf. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  several  different  classes  of  land  for 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  namely,  high  clayey  and  calcareous  land, 
l)igh  sandy  land  of  volcanic  origin  formerly  occupied  by  forests, 
land  at  a  medium  elevation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  rivers  and 
estuaries,  and  low  lands.  The  latter  is  the  most  suitable  for  grow- 
ing tobacco  and  produces  plants  which  are  tall,  abundant  in  juice, 
of  good  quality,  beautiful  color,  and  agreeable  taste.  The  next  best 
is  land  at  a  medium  elevation;  then  comes  land  cleared  of  timber, 
and  in  the  last  place,  high  land  with  clayey  or  calcareous  soil.  The 
two  classes  of  land  last  named  have  to  be  fertilized,  which  involves 
an  expense  to  the  planter,  while  the  low  land  receives  this  benefit 
without  the  intervention  of.  the  planter,  through  the  mud  deposited 
on  it  by  the  water  during  inundations. 

The  planters  on  high  land  usually  fertilize  their  fields  with 
carabao  or  cow  manure,  which  they  mix  with  the  soil  by  means  of 
the  plow,  and  with  maize  stalks  and  leaves  which  they  allow  to  rot. 
The  latter  is  done  only  when  there  is  scarcity  of  manure,  which  i>? 
the  case  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  lack  of  cattle. 

SEED   PLOTS. 

Seed  plots  are  places  where  the  tobacco  is  sown,  the  young  plants 
being  afterwards  transplanted  to  land  suitably  prepared,  where  they 
acquire  full  development.  These  seed  plots  must  be  situated  on 
high  land  to  prevent  their  being  flooded  during  the  great  inunda- 
tions of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house  of 
the  planter  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  give  the  tender 
plants  the  requisite  care.  As  a  rule  the  place  chosen  for  the  seed 
plot  is  not  shaded  by  any  tree  or  house,  in  order  to  expose  the  seeds 
to  the  action  of  the  wind  and  the  sun  which  they  require  for  their 
germination,  and  to  prevent  the  young  plants  from  becoming  weak 
and    delicate.     These   seed    plots    are   usually   established    on    level 
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land,  their  length  being  from  40  to  50  feet  and  their  width  about 
the  same,  suflSciently  large  for  double  the  number  of  plants  needed. 
The  plot  is  surrounded  by  a  small  ditch  for  the  irrigation  or  rain 
water,  the  earth  excavated  being  placed  within  the  inclosed  space 
in  order  to  raise  its  level  and  prevent  the  water  from  accumulating. 
The  planter  tills  this  plot  with  care  until  the  earth  is  well  pulver- 
ized, and  sometimes  he  fertilizes  it  with  dry  manure.  The  plot  is 
divided  into  beds  3  or  4  feet  in  width  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  shallow  longitudinal  ditches  to  prevent  the  rain  or  irriga- 
tion water  from  accumulating  and  rotting  the  seeds  or  injuring  tho 
delicate  roots  of  the  tender  plants.  As  soon  as  the  piece  of  land 
set  aside  for  the  seed  plot  is  prepared  the  seeds  are  scattered  on  the 
bed,  an  operation  which  must  be  performed  while  the  earth  is  moist 
either  from  previous  rains  or  from  a  moderate  irrigation. 

The  tobacco  seeds  are  taken  from  the  fruit  of  the  most  robust  and 
vigorous  plants  chosen  by  the  planter,  who  leaves  their  tops  uncut 
and  allows  them  to  bloom  and  produce  fruit.  These  are  cut  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe  and  are  put  in  the  sun  to  dry,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  seeds  from  the  pods.  The  seeds  are 
kept  in  earthenware  vessels  until  the  time  for  the  planting  of  the 
i^eed  plot  in  order  to  protect  them  from  moisture,  which  would  be 
injurious  to  them. 

Prior  to  sowing,  the  seeds  are  mixed  with  fine  sand  which  has 
been  well  dried,  or  with  ashes,  to  insure  their  falling  on  the  ground 
suitably  distributed  and  separated,  then  the  ground  is  slightly 
trampled  down  until  the  seeds  are  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  below 
the  surface,  where  they  are  able  to  germinate. 

There  are  various  classes  of  tobacco  leaf  which  are  the  products 
of  divers  kinds  of  seeds.     Those  usually  seen  in  this  province  are 
the  kinds  known  as  '"  catabacuan,"  '"  espada,"  "  americana,"  "  ha- 
,    bana  "  (also  known  as  ''  Isabela  de  corazon  "),  and  '*  vizcaya."    The 
former  produces  leaves  the  maximum  length  of  which  is  from  35 
to  88  centimeters,  and  has  an  agreeable  aroma,  but  its  cultivation 
has  been  discontinued  in  view  of  the  facts  that  the  plant  is  only 
about  33  inches  high  and  produces  a  scant  number  of  leaves  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  and  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  most  attacked  by  worms.      At 
present  only  the  classes  known  as  "  habana  "  and  "  vizcaya  "  are  used, 
which  have  a  height  of  from  li  to  2  meters,  the  longest  leaves 
having  a  length  of  33  inches  or  more  and  a  bi^eadth  of  50  centi- 
meters.    The  number  of  leaves  produced  by  these  plants  bearing 
in  due  proportion  to  their  height,  a  larger  number  of  leaves  is  gath- 
ered   from   them   than   from  •  the   others,   without   their   lacking   a 
special  aroma  and  agreeable  taste,  though  it  is  different  fronv  lV\^t 
of  the  leaves  of  the  "  catabaciian.  '■ 
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The  time  for  making  the  ^eed  plots  depends  upon  the  class  of 
land  to  which  the  young  plants  are  to  be  transplanted.  For  high 
land  where  there  is  no  fear  of  inundations  the  seed  plots  are  prepared 
in  July  and  August  and  the  plants  transplanted  in  September  and 
October,  and  for  low  land  they  are  prepared  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber and  the  plants  transplanted  in  December  and  Januaiy. 

The  diligent  farmer  usually  makes  the  seed  plots  for  transplan- 
tation to  high  land  on  high  land  also,  and  endeavors  to  have  the 
soil  of  both  similar  in  qualities,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants,  upon 
being  transplanted,  will  not  suffer  from  the  different  properties  of 
the  soil.  The  negligent  and  less  skilled  farmer,  however,  does  not 
pay  attention  to  this  detail  which  is  essential  for  the  acclimation 
and  development  of  the  plants. 

After  the  seeds  have  been  sown  the  planter  protects  them  against 
heat  and  rain  by  means  of  a  roof  or  cover  of  bamboo  and  plantain 
or  palm  leaves  with  which  the  beds  of  the  seed  plot  are  covered 
from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  4  or  5  in  the  afternoon  on 
days  when  there  is  much  sun  or  heavy  rain.  When  the  seed  has 
come  up,  then  begins  the  work  of  the  family  of  the  planter,  which 
is  kept  busy  weeding  out  the  plot  and  removing  the  worms  from 
the  tobacco  plants,  an  operation  which  is  carried  on  every  morning 
and  afternoon  until  the  time  for  transplanting  has  come. 

On  dry  and  very  hot  days  the  seed  plots  are  carefully  watered  in 
order  to  prevent  their  drying  up,  and  if  the  plants  grow  too  close 
together  some  are  removed  in  order  to  give  the  remainder  sufficient 
space  in  which  to  grow. 

The  farmer  who  leaves  the  care  of  the  seed  plot  to  his  family 
is  by  no  means  free  from  work,  because  as  soon  as  the  plot  is  sown 
he  commences  to  prepare  the  field  to  which  the  seedlings  are  to  be 
transplanted,  and  for  one  month  he  has  to  plow  the  land  two  or 
three  times  a  week  until  the  upper  layer  has  been  well  turned  over 
and  almost  pulverized.  Forty-five,  or  at  the  most  sixty,  days  later 
the  plants  have  attained  a  height  of  25  or  80  centimeters  and  are 
ready  to  be  transplanted.  They  are  carefully  removed,  but  this  is 
not  done  long  before  or  after  that  period,  because,  if  it  were  done 
long  before,  the  roots  would  be  weak  and  lack  the  vigor  necessary 
for  adapting  themselves  to  land  new  to  them,  and  if  it  were  done 
much  later  the  primary  or  vertical  roots  would  be  injured  when  the 
plant  is  torji  from  the  soil. 

The  plants  to  be  transplanted  are  removed  from  the  soil  in  the 
following  manner:  AATien  the  weather  is  drj'  the  ground  is  first 
moistened  in  order  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  roots;  then  the 
most  luxuriant  plant  is  chosen  and  the  laborer,  who  has  a  short 
piece  of  bamboo  in  his  right  hand,  places  this  beside  the  plant  and 
plunges  it  into  the  soil  toward  the  root;  then  he  makes  a  slight 
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movement  with  the  hand  to  bring  the  end  of  the  stick  toward  the 
surface,  and  the  plant,  sustained  by  his  left  hand,  comes  out  with- 
out difficulty,  without  the  vertical  root  and  the  fine  horizontal 
roots  suffering  the  least  injury.  This  is  done  during  the,  coolest 
hours  of  the  day — from  4  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  4  to  7 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  moonlight  nights  from  5  in  the 
afternoon  to  10  in  the  evening.  When  enough  plants  have  been 
taken  out  for  one  day's  work  of  transplanting  they  are  well 
arranged,  placed  in  a  basket,  covered  with  plantain  leaves,  and 
thus  taken  to  the  land  on  which  they  are  to  be  replanted,  and  which 
has  been  prepared  beforehand. 

TBANSPLANTINO   AND  CUL-TIVATION. 

Prior  to  transplanting  the  tobacco  the  farmer  plows  the  land  in 
a  longitudinal  direction,  making  the  furrows  deep  on  high  and 
chalky  land  and  shallow  in  light  and  loose  soil,  1  meter  or  33  inches 
apart,  according  to  whether  the  land  is  low  or  high.  The  farmer 
is  followed  by  a  member  of  his  family  who  carries  a  pointed  piece 
of  bamboo  with  which  he  makes  the  holes,  in  which  the  plant  is 
placed  up  to  the  stem,  leaving  all  the  leaves  above  the  soil  and 
taking  care  that  the  roots  and  the  stems  enter  the  hole  without 
doubling,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  dying  off  or  sickening.  If  the 
soil  is  rather  dry  the  plant  is  usually  watered,  special  care  being 
taken  that  the  water  does  not  fall  on  the  leaves,  whereby  they  might 
be  injured,  spoiled,  or  their  stems  broken  by  the  weight  of  the 
water. 

After  the  tobacco  has  been  transplanted  those  of  the  plants  which 
perish  by  some  accident  are  replaced,  and  thus  the  number  of  plants 
in  the  rows  is  maintained  the  same  as  that  of  the  plants  transplanted 
and  no  vacant  space  remains  on  the  field.  After  the  plants  have 
been  transplanted  three  weeks  and  their  vigor  and  development 
shows  that  they  are  perfectly  rooted  in  the  soil,  the  farmer  plows 
between  the  rows  of  plants  in  order  to  cover  with  earth  the  part  of 
the  stalk  above  the  ground. 

Then  comes  the  most  laborious  task  for  the  family  of  the  farmer. 
They  go  through  the  entire  field,  from  plant  to  plant  and  from  leaf 
to  leaf,  from  daybreak  until  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
again  from  sunset  until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  later  on  moon- 
light nights,  picking  off  the  worms  which  attack  the  leaves  and 
destroy  the  plants. 

This  terrible  plague  of  the  tobacco  attacks  with  fatal  instinct  the 
best  plants  and  choose  those  of  the  leaves  which  are  the  most 
luxuriant,  juicy,  or  gummy.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  these  exter- 
minators is  sometimes  in  vain  because  it  does  its  fatal  work  in  the 
dark  of  the  night,  when  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  pursue  it. 

BFI-06M ^21 
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Some  of  the  more  active  and  diligent  farmers  sacrifice  their  hours 
of  repose  and  pursue  and  exterminate  these  insects  at  night,  by 
the  light  of  burning  crushed  bamboo  used  by  them  as  torches. 
However,  such  farmers  are  very  rare,  but  this  method  is  regularly 
used  by  the  rich  planters  on  their  tobacco  fields. 

There  are  three  known  species  of  these  insects.  One  is  green  and 
eats  the  tops  of  the  plants,  the  other  is  yellow  and  attiicks  the  leaves, 
and  the  third  is  black  and  pierces  the  stalk  until  the  most  vigorous 
plant  falls  to  the  ground. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  impossible  to  discover  the 
origin  of  these  insects  or  a  remedy  against  them. 

When  the  leaves  forming  the  top  of  the  plant  commence  to  sprout, 
which  is  approximately  two  and  one-half  months  after  the  plant  has 
taken  root  in  the  new  soil,  the  farmer  cuts  the  top  off  to  prevent 
the  plant  from  continuing  to  grow  upward.  At  the  same  time  the 
interior  leaves  near  the  ground  are  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  the  nutritive  juice  to  concentrate  in  those  which  remain 
and  then  the  foot  of  the  plant  is  again  covered  with  earth.  These 
labors  promote  the  growth  of  the  shoots,  to  which  the  diligent 
farmer  pays  great  attention.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished  gathering 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  he  removes  those  shoots,  leaving  only  two, 
or  at  the  most  three,  of  the  most  robust  and  vigorous,  which  produce 
as  good  leaves  as  the  plant.  If  this  care  is  taken,  both  the  mother 
plant  and  the  shoot  produce  gummy  leaves  of  excellent  quality. 

In  connection  with  what  we  have  said  about  the  cutting  of  the 
tops,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  farmer  does  not  perform  this 
operation  on  all  the  plants,  because  then  he  would  be  without  seeds 
for  the  next  crop.  When  the  tops  are  being  cut  off,  some  plants 
are  always  spared  and  permitted  to  bloom  and  bear  fruit,  from 
which  the  seeds  are  extracted,  as  previously  described. 

CUTTING   AND   DBESSINO   THE   LEAVES. 

AVhen  the  tobacco  leaves  approach  the  stage  when  they  are  fit 
for  cutting,  yellowish  spots  appear  on  their  surface  and  gradually 
spread  over  the  entire  leaf,  which  is  mature  and  ready  for  cutting 
as  soon  as  it  has  acquired  this  color.  The  upper  leaves  mature 
first.  The  leaves  are  removed  from  the  plant  in  the  following 
manner :  One  grasps  the  petiole  t>f  the  leaf  with  the  principal  three 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  removes  the  leaf,  with  a  slight  down- 
ward movement,  without  injuring  the  plant,  the  left  hand  support- 
mg  the  plant.  This  work  is  done  between  the  hours  of  8  and  12 
in  the  morning  and  3  and  5  or  6  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  cut  the  leaves  at  an  earlier  hour,  before  the  dew  which 
has  fallen  on  them  during  the  night  has  evaporated,  because  the 
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latter  makes  dark-green  spots  which  disfigure  the  leaf  and  injure 
its  quality. 

When  the  cutting  takes  place  the  farmer  and  his  family  go  to 
I  he  field  with  a  cart  or  sled  drawn  by  a  carabao.  on  which  they  place 
the  leaves  cut  or  separated  from  the  plant,  arranging  them  in  good 
order,  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the  petioles  downward,  in  order 
not  to  spoil  the  points.  When  the  cart  or  sled  is  loaded  they  cover 
the  tobacco  with  plantain  or  palm  leaves  and  take  it  to  the  curing 
shed  or  the  house  of  the  farmer,  where  it  is  taken  off  the  cart  or 
sled  and  stacked,  care  being  taken  not  to  bruise  or  injure  the  leaves, 
as  this  would  cause  spots  and  affect  their  quality.  The  family  of  the 
farmer  fastens  the  leaves  by  the  petioles  to  a  piece  of  split  bamboo 
half  an  inch  thick  and  5^  feet  long  or  more,  which  ends  in  a 
point.  A  space  of  1  centimeter  is  left  between  the  leaves  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  all  the  benefit  of  the  ventilation  upon  being  sus- 
i)ended.  as  leaves  which  are  not  given  this  ventilation  acquire  green 
spots  which  depreciate  their  quality  and  give  the  tobacco  a  dis- 
agreeable taste.  After  the  leaves  have  been  hung  up  on  the  sticks, 
these  sticks  are  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  shed,  20  centimeters 
apart,  both  ends  being  supported  by  thongs  of  rattan. 

The  curing  shed  is  a  building  consisting  of  a  roof  of  "  nipa  "  or 
"co«j()ii  •'  grass,  which  re-ts  from  IGJ  to  22  feet  above  the  ground  on 
uprights  of  timber.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  floor  or  walls,  though 
there  are  sheds  with  walls  of  woven  bamboo  which  are  not  fixed,  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  to  open  or  close  them,  according  to  cir- 
viimstances.  The  height,  length,  and  breadth  of  these  sheds  vary 
according  to  the  quantity  of  tobacco  and  activity  and  resources  of 
the  planter. 

During  the  time  of  the  Government  monopoly  on  tobacco  under 
the  Spanish  regime  the  tobacco  grower  was  obliged  to  erect  a  curing 
shed  at  his  own  expense,  besides  others  which  certain  populous 
barrios  built  for  the  Government.  Since  the  cessation  of  this 
monopoly  the  growing  of  tobacco  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  choice 
of  the  planter,  and  the  curing  sheds  have  disappeared,  so  that  at 
present  there  are  very  few  planters  who  build  curing  sheds.  Some 
tobacco  growers  use  in  their  stead  the  lower  portions  and  the  eaves 
of  their  houses,  and,  if  these  are  not  sufficient,  their  dwellings  and 
kitchens. 

The  advantage  of  special  sheds  for  curing  purposes  is  the  orderly 
collection  of  the  sticks  from  33  inches  below  the  highest  portion  of 
the  roof  down  to  1  meter  above  the  ground.  In  this  manner  all 
the  leaves  are  ventilated,  because,  as  I  have  said,  these  sheds  have 
no  walls  and  are  exposed  to  all  the  winds.  Those  inclosed  with 
walls  of  woven  bamboo  or  "  nipa,"  which  can  be  opened  and  closed 
like  doors,  have  the  advantage  over  the  others  that  they  can  be 
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completely  closed  during  heavy  and  continual  rains,  whereby  the 
excessive  moisture  is  shut  out  and  the  leaves  protected  from  mold, 
which  would  destroy  their  gummy,  elastic,  and  solid  qualities,  while 
during  dry  weather  they  can  be  left  entirely  open  to  let  the  air 
through  from  every  direxition.  The  sheds  without  walls,  on  the 
other  hand,  keep  the  family  of  the  fanner  busy  wiping  the  leaves 
with  a  cloth  during  rainy  weather  in  order  to  remove  the  moisture. 
If  the  tobacco  is  cured  in  the  dwelling  the  leaves  suspended  under 
the  floor  receive  all  the  falling  dust;  those  upstairs,  in  consequence 
of  the  constant  coming  and  going  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house, 
who  have  to  make  their  way  through  them,  continually  suffer 
^'^jolent  shocks  which  leave  stains  and  defects,  and  those  suspended 
under  the  eaves  are  exposed  to  sun  and  rain  which  destroy  their 
peculiar  qualities.  According  to  some  planters  it  is  advisable  to 
expose  the  tobacco  leaves  to  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days  before 
curing  them,  as  they  acquire  a  better  color  after  drj'ing,  but  the 
expiMts  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  injures  the  tobacco  and  gives  it 
a  disagreeable  taste. 

The  time  for  the  curing  of  the  tobacco  varies  according  to  the 
size  and  conditions  of  the  locality  and  the  weather.  In  regular 
curing  sheds  the  small  leaves  hanging  under  the  roof  need  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days  and  the  large  ones  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty;  the  leaves  exposed  to  the  sun  dry  in  less  time.  In  rainy 
weather,  however,  more  time  is  necessary  for  the  reason  that  the 
humidity  prevents  the  leaves  from  drying,  and  if  the  leaves  are  not 
completely  dry  fermentation  sets  in  rapidly  in  the  stacks  and 
exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  burning,  which  means  their  total 
loss  to  the  planter. 

When  the  leaves  are  thoroughly  dry  the  sticks  are  carefully  taken 
down  and  piled  up  in  stacks  16^  to  22  feet  in  length  and  5J  feet 
or  more  in  height,  according  to  the  a^iount  of  tobacco  on  hand, 
which  also  determines  the  number  of  stacks  made.  These  stacks 
are  covered  with  "  bast "  woven  in  the  form  of  mats  from  1  to  25 
meters  long  and  1  meter  wide,  which  are  placed  on  the  side^  and  the 
top.  ("  Bast "  is  the  bark  of  the  plantain  tree,  which  is  divided 
into  strips  8  centimeters  in  width  and  of  the  same  length  as  the 
stalk,  dried  in  the  suil,  and  then  woven  like  matting  and  used  for 
covering  the  tobacco.) 

After  four  days  the  stack  is  turned  over — that  is,  the  sticks  are 
reversed — in  order  to  make  the  fermentation  equal  in  all  the 
leaves.     This  operation  is  repeated  four  days  later. 

When  the  leaves  are  placed  on  the  sticks  they  are  still  fresh  and 
green,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  judge  their  quality  at 
that  time.  The  persons  engaged  in  this  work,  therefore,  pay 
attention  to  size  alone,  placing  leaves  of  the  same  size  on  each 
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stick.  After  the  leaves  have  been  turned  for  the  second  time  they 
are  removed  from  the  sticks  and  assorted  according  to  their 
quality,  then  they  are  placed  by  hundreds  on  shorter  sticks,  half  a 
meter  or  less  in  length,  and  again  stacked.  Now  they  are  turned 
over  as  many  as  three  or  four  times  for  six,  eight,  or  ten  days. 
AVhile  this  stacking  and  turning  is  going  on  the  tobacco  leaves 
gradually  acquire  color,  but  before  they  have  the  desired  color  they 
are  again  removed  from  the  sticks  and  tied  up  in  bundles  of  ten 
packages,  commonly  known  as  "  hands."  This  operation  is  simple 
but  delicate,  because  while  the  hands  are  being  tied  with  thin  strips 
of  "  bast,"  without  separating  the  ten  times  ten  leaves  on  each 
stick,  the  leaves  are  gently  smoothed  out  in  order  to  remove  the 
wrinkles.  The  one  hundred  leaves  are  then  taken  ^off  the  stick 
and  rolled  up,  special  care  being  taken  to  protect  the  edges  of  those 
toward  the  interior.  Each  roll  is  tied  ^with  strips  of  "  bast "  at  three 
points — namely,  in  the  middle  and  at  both  ends  of  the  hand — to 
prevent  its  becoming  untied. 

These  hands  are  again  stacked,  the  stacks  being  made  very  large, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  place,  in  order  to  cause  the  tobacco 
to  ferment.  The  leaves  are  arranged  with  the  petioles  outside,  as 
in  all  the  stacking  operations  of  w^hich  we  have  spoken,  for  the 
protection  of  the  points  of  the  leaves  against  injury,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  if  the  stacks  are  square,  transverse  openings  called 
"troneras"  are  left  at  certain  distances,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prevent  rapid  fermentation  which  burns  the  tobacco.  If  the  stacks 
are  round  a  hole  is  left  in  the  center  running  from  top  to  bottom, 
like  a  well. 

The  duration  of  the  working  of  these  stacks,  called  "  mandalas  " 
by  the  tobacco  grower,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  leaves 
and  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  the  leaves  are  thick  and  juicy 
or  gummy  the  stack  is  turned  over  after  six. or  eight  days  in  dry 
weather  and  after  ten  or  eleven  in  wet  or  rainy  weather.  Fine 
leaves  are  given  two  days  longer  in  each  case  and  are  turned  two 
or  three  times  more  during  the  first  period,  until  the  leaves  acquire 
a  more  or  less  dark  chestnut  color. 

The  tobacco  grower,  known  locally  by  the  name  of  "  cosechero  " 
(harvester),  and  all  the  persons  engaged  in  the  tobacco  trade  in 
this  province,  are  familiar  with  the  treatment  of  the  tobacco  and 
have  no  need  of  counting  the  days  in  order  to  know  when  it  must 
be  turned,  because  they  know  this  from  the  odor  issuing  from  the 
tobacco.  When  the  fermentation  commences  one  notices  nioro 
heat  than  usual  if  one  places  the  hand  in  the  **  troneras  ■'  or  air 
holes,  and  this  gradually  increases  from  day  to  day.  After  four  or 
five  days  the  tobacco  has  an  agreeable  odor  of  molasses  which 
becomes  more  accentuated  every  day  until  it  is  so  strong  as  to  Ivi 
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almost  repugnant.  This  is  the  time  for  turning,  and  not  another 
day  nmst  be  allowed  to  pass  because  otherwise  the  hands  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  '•  mandala  ■'  are  in  danger  of  being  burnt. 
After  the  hands  of  tobacco  have  been  turned  three  or  four  times 
in  the  stacks  as  described  they  are  ready  for  sale. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  new  shoots  issuing  from  the  plant  after 
the  top  has  been  removed.  In  order  to  cause  these  sprouts  to 
produce  large  leaves  of  good  quality  after  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
itself  have  been  gathered,  the  planter  cuts  or  separates  them  from 
the  stalk,  leaving  only  two  of  the  most  robust  and  vigorous,  selected 
beforehand,  one  of  which  is  near  the  foot  of  the  stalk  and  the  other 
11  inches  higher.  Then  the  stalk  is  cut  at  its  junction  with  the 
shoot  to  enable  the  fertilizing  juices  to  furnish  nourishment  to 
the  leaves  arid  precipitate  maturity.  Ten  or  twelve  days  later  the 
tops  are  cut  off,  an  operation  performed  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  when  speaking  of  the  principal  plant,  only  three  or  four 
leaves  being  left  on  each,  which  insures  full  development  and  good 
quality.  If  many  shoots  and  leaves  are  allowed  to  grow,  the  leaves 
produced  are  scarcely  of  the  third  grade,  while  they  are  of  the 
second  and  sometimes  even  of  the  first  if  the  method  which  we  have 
described  is  adopted.  This  concludes  our  description  of  the  cultiva- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  tobacco. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  tobacco  is  that  product  which 
brings  most  profit  to  the  Philippine  agriculturist,  and  in  the 
endeavor  to  prove  this  the  high  prices  paid  for  it  during  certain 
years  on  the  Manila  market  have  been  quoted.  These  high  prices, 
which  scarcely  lasted  two  consecutive  years — 1000  and  1901 — will 
not  return,  considering  developments  on  the  foreign  markets,  and 
therefore  can  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  calculating  profits. 

This  calculation,  in  order  to  be  approximate,  must  be  based  on 
the  ]^rices  usually  paid  for  the  article  at  the  locality  where  the 
planters  realize  on  their  products,  and  on  the  expenses  involved. 
Without  these  data  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the  profit. 

In  order  to  appreciate  both  expenses  and  gains,  one  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  tobacco  grower 
sells  his  product. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  last  operation  in  the  preparation 
of  the  tobacco  for  sale  is  arranging  the  leaves  in  hands  of  one 
himdred  which  are  tied  together.  Each  lot  of  forty  hands  makes 
lip  a  bale,  and  in  this  form  it  is  offered  for  sale. 

The  price  paid  for  one  bale  of  tobacco  is  fixed  according  to  the 

classification  made  of  the  article  or  agreed  upon  between  vendor 

and  buver.    In  previous  years,  following  the  abolition  of  the  Gov- 

ernment  monopoly  on  tobacco,  these  prices  were  lower,  but  subse- 

qnentiy  they  advanced  and  have  remamed  so. 
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The  tobacco  is  divided  into  five  classes,  from  the  first  to  the  fifth. 
In  this  classification  attention  is  given  to  the  length  of  the  leaf 
and  its  freedom  from  stains  and  defects,  such  as  breaks  and  worm- 
holes. 

First-class  leaves  must  be  45  centimeters  long  from  the  petiole 
or  footstalk  to  the  point  of  the  leaf;  those  of  the  second  class  must 
measure  39  centimeters  and  be  clean  and  without  defects  like  the 
former;  third-class  leaves  must  be  without  stains  or  defects  and 
measure  26  centimeters;  fourth-class  leaves  may  have  stains  and 
some  breaks  or  wormholes,  but  must  measure  24  centimeters,  and 
fifth-class  leaves  are  all  those  the  length  of  which  is  22  centimeters. 
We  must  state  that  hands  which  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the 
leaves  are  entitled  to  come  under  the  first  class,  but  which  have  a 
certain  number  of  leaves  with  black  or  greenish  stains,  breaks,  or 
holes,  are  placed  in  the  next  class  below  if  the  number  of  such  leaves 
exceeds  six.  If  it  exceeds  twelve  they  are  placed  in  the  third  class, 
and,  if  it  reaches  twenty,  in  the  fourth  class.  The  other  grades  are 
appraised  in  the  same  manner. 

With  the  foregoing  data  it  will  be  possible  to  demonstrate  the 
expenses  and  revenues,  taking  as  a  basis  1  hectare  of  land. 

The  value  of  1  hectare  of  low  land  is  estimated  at  the  maximum 
price  of  F200  and  the  minimum  price  of  ?=100.  The  land  for  the 
seed  plot  has  to  be  plowed  repeatedly  in  order  to  be  well  prepared. 
This  takes  one  person  with  one  carabao  two  days  and  costs  ^,  at 
the  rate  of  ^1  per  diem,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  work 
of  sowing  the  seed,  watering  the  plot  if  it  is  on  dry  land,  and 
fencing  it  in  to  prevent  the  animals  from  trampling  upon  it. 

The  preparation  of  1  hectare  of  land  includes  the  work  of  plowing 
this  area  over  several  times  in  order  to  pulverize  and  stir  up  the 
upper  layer  of  soil  to  the  depth  of  33  inches  or  1  meter.  This  keeps 
one  man  with  one  carabao  busy  for  twelve  days,  and  at  the  rate  of  ^1 
per  diem  for  the  wages  of  the  laborer  and  his  carabao  it  involves  an 
expenditure  of  ^12. 

For  the  work  of  transplanting  the  tobacco  on  1  hectare  of  land 
the  farmer  needs  three  laborers  and  one  carabao.  Reducing  the 
number  of  days  of  work  necessary  to  five  and  the  hire  of  the 
laborers  and  the  carabao  to  50  centavos  each  per  diem,  this  involves 
an  expense  of  ?=10. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  tobacco  plant  requires  the  greatest 
care  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  crop.  This 
care  involves  many  different  kinds  of  work  and  must  be  continuous 
while  the  plant  is  developing  and  in  the  soil.  It  commences  with 
the  removal  of  the  other  plants  which  deprives  the  tobacco  of  the 
fertilizing  juices,  then  comes  the  covering  of  the  stems  V\l\v  ^^tV^dl.^ 
and  then  the  pursuit  and  extermination  of  the  worms,  tYv^  Yv^tT^Lfifi^ 
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but  most  important  task  for  the  farmer.  Supposing  that  all  this 
work  requires  the  services  of  four  persons,  who  work  five  hours 
daily  during  the  period  of  forty  days  and  are  paid  31^  centavos 
per  diem,  we  have  a  total  expense  of  ^=60.  This  does  not  include 
the  work  of  cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  plants,  of  removing  tlie 
shoots  which  sprout  after  the  tops  have  been  cut  off,  and  of  removing 
those  leaves  on  the  stalk  which  touch  the  ground. 

The  leaves  being  mature,  four  persons  and  one  carabao  and  cart 
or  sled  are  needed  for  gathering  them.  These  are  kept  busy  three 
days  during  each  of  the  three  periods  when  this  is  usually  done. 
Calculating  the  wages  of  the  laborers  and  the  hire  of  the  carabao 
at  60  centavos  each  per  diem,  we  have  a  total  expense  of  ^2.50. 

The  leaves  gathered  are  placed  on  the  cart  or  sled,  covered  with 
palm  or  plantain  leaves,  and  taken  to  the  house  of  the  tobacco 
grower,  where  they  are  received  by  four  women,  who  assort  them 
according  to  size  and  place  them  on  a  thin  piece  of  bamboo  1  centi- 
meter thick,  one  end  of  which  is  sharpened.  After  a  sufficient 
number  of  leaves  has  been  placed  on  each  stick,  the  necessary  space 
being  left  between  the  leaves  to  insure  equal  ventilation  for  all,  it 
is  suspended  at  the  place  set  aside  for  airing  the  tobacco.  This 
work  lasts  as  long  as  the  gathering  of  the  leaves,  and,  calculating 
the  daijy  wages  of  the  hands  employed  at  50  centavos,  the  wages  of 
the  four  women  during  nine  days  that  this  work  is  going  on  amount 
to  the  total  sum  of  ?=18. 

After  the  airing  the  sticks  are  taken  down  and  stacked.  For 
stacking  the  leaves  produced  by  1  hectare  of  land  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  four  persons  for  three  days,  and  the  wages  of  these  persons, 
at  the  rate  of  50  centavos  each  per  diem,  amount  to  ^^.  We  shall 
not  consider  the  work  of  turning  the  stacks,  which  is  done  once, 
twice,  or  oftener,  according  to  the  diligence  and  activity  of  the 
planter. 

The  turning  is  followed  by  the  laborious  and  delicate  task  of 
assorting  the  leaves  into  five  classes,  which  is  done  exclusively  by 
women.  Supposing  that  twenty-five  women  do  this  work  in  one 
day,  which  is  a  very  low  estimate  for  the  reason  that  the  work  is  not 
limited  to  the  classification  of  the  leaves,  but  includes  the  tying 
together  by  the  petioles  in  bunches  of  ten,  each  ten  of  which  is  again 
tied  into  shorter  bundles,  the  wages  paid  amount  to  ^=12.50  at  the 
rate  of  50  centavos  each  per  diem.  These  sticks  are  arranged  in 
stacks  which  are  usually  turned  once  or  twice. 

One  operation  necessary  to  place  the  tobacco  in  condition  to  be 

offered  for  sale  is  the  moistening  of  the  leaves,  which  is  done  in 

order  to  make  them  elastic  and  prevent  their  breaking  when  they 

are  smoothed  and  ironed ;   then  they  are  tied  together  in  bundles  of 
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one  hundred  leaves,  as  they  were  arranged  on  the  stick.  The  stick 
is  now  removed  and  the  leaves  are  fastened  in  three  places,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  becoming  loose  when  these  bundles,  called  "  hands," 
are  turned  over.  The  laborers  sit  down  on  each  of  these  hands 
while  working  on  the  next,  and  thus  press  them  by  the  weight  of 
the  body.  Supposing  that  this  work  can  be  done  in  one  day  by 
twenty-five  women,  and  that  these  are  paid  50  centavos  a  piece, 
which  is  a  low  estimate,  the  wages  thus  paid  make  up  the  total 
sum  of  ?=12.50. 

The  hands  are  again  stacked  and  the  stacks  thus  formed  turned 
over  twice  or  oftener  in  order  to  avoid  rapid  fermentation,  which 
is  liable  to  bum  the  tobacco.  Supposing  that  the  stacks  are  turned 
four  times,  which  is  generaly  done  in  order  to  give  the  leaves  a 
dark  chestnut  color — each  time  this  work  is  done  by  two  men  in  two 
days;  their  wages,  at  the  rate  of  50  centavos  each  for  eight  days, 
amount  to  the  total  sum  of  ^=8. 

The  figures  set  forth  in  the  table  given  further  ahead  are  a  low 
estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  tobacco  grower  for  1  hectare  of 
land  under  cultivation,  and  do  not  include  the  interest  on  ^00, 
the  value  of  1  hectare  of  low  land. 

To  ascertiiin  the  profit  which  the  tobacco  grower  derives  from 
his  product  we  make  the  following  calculations  based  on  the 
maximum:  Supposing  that  10,000  plants  have  been  transplanted 
on  1  hectare  of  land  and  twenty  leaves  have  been  taken  from  each — 
that  is,  twelve  leaves  of  the  main  plant  and  eight  of  the  two  shoots 
which  were  left — the  total  number  of  leaves  gathered  from  these 
10,000  plants  is  200,000.  These  being  packed  in  bales  containing 
forty  hands  of  one  hundred  leaves  each,  we  have  just  fifty  bales. 
The  price  of  the  bale  of  tobacco,  according  to  its  grade,  is  deter- 
mined and  established  by  the  custom  and  changes  very  seldom,  and 
therefore  it  is  customary  in  transactions  and  agreements  regarding 
the  .sale  of  this  article  to  make  no  mention  of  the  price,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  according  to  the  tariff.  The  agi'eement  is  therefore 
limited  to  the  classification  and  the  quantity. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  several  classes  of  tobacco  leaves  are  as 
follows:  First  class,  ^14.25  per  bale;  second,  ^;  third,  1P4.12^; 
fourth  superior,  T2;  fourth  current,  ^1.50;  and  fifth,  50  centavos. 

Supposing  that  the  200,000  leaves  gathered  give  fifty  bales  of 
forty  hands  each,  and  that  one  of  these  fifty  bales  is  first-class 
tobacco,  three  second  class,  six  third  class,  twenty  fourth  superior, 
and  twenty  fourth  current,  and  considering  the  fifth-class  leaves 
as  fourth  class,  in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  the  total  production 
(although  one  would  find  the  correct  and  true  amoimt  by  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  bales  at  50  centavos  contained  m  tYve^  t-^^ivXi^ 
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bales  classified  as  fourth  current),  we  have  the  following  estimate 
of  receipts  and  expenses  in  the  cultivation  of  1  hectare  of  land : 

Expenses, 

Hire  of  1  man  and  1  carabao  for  two  days  for  preparation  of  seed 
plot,  at  50  centavos  per  diem  for  the  man  and  the  same  sum 
for  the  carabao ^2.00 

Hire  of  1  man  and  1  carabao  for  twelve  working  days  for  plowing 
1  hectare  of  land,  at  the  rate  of  50  centavos  per  diem  for  the 
man  and  the  same  for  the  carabao 12.00 

Hire  of  3  men  and  1  carabao  for  five  days  for  the  transplanting, 
at  50  centavos  per  diem  each 10.00 

Wages  of  4  persons  for  forty  working  days,  for  seeding  and  taking 
care  of  plants,  at  the  rate  of  31  i  centavos  each,  five  hours 
of  labor  being  required  each  day 50.  (K) 

Hire  of  4  men  and  1  carabao  and  cart  during  nine  days  for  gather- 
ing the  leaves,  at  50  centavos  per  diem  for  each  person  and  the 
carabao 22. 00 

Wages  of  4  women,  at  50  centavos  per  diem  each  for  nine  days,  for 
the  selection,  placing  on  the  sticks,  and  hanging  up  for  airing  of 
the  tobacco  leaves 18.00 

Wages  of  4  women  for  three  days,  at  50  centavos  per  diem  each, 
for  stacking  the  sticks  with  the  tobacco  leaves  after  aftiug 6.00 

Wages  of  25  women  for  one  day,  at  50  centavos  each,  for  the  clas- 
sification of  the  tobacco  leaves  and  tying  them  up  In  "  hands  " 12. 50 

Wages  of  25  women  for  one  day,  at  50  centavos  each,  for  smooth- 
ing and  tying  them  up  in  bundles 12. 50 

Wages  of  2  women,  at  the  rate  of  50  centavos  per  diem  each,  for 
turning  over  the  stacks  four  times,  at  two  days  for  each  time 8.00 

Total  expenses 153.00 

Receipts, 

Proceeds  of  the  leaves  harvested  from  1  hectare  of  low  land  planted 
ki^  tobacco,  giving  maximum  estimates  for  both  the  number  of 
leaves  gathered  (t\venty  leaves  for  each  plant  and  two  shoots) 
and  the  quality  of  the  leaves,  as  follows : 

First  class,  1  bale W4.  25 

Second  class,  3  bales 27.00 

Third  class,  G  bales 24.50 

*  Fourth-class  superior,  20  bales 40.00 

Fourth-class  current.  12  bales 18.00 

Fifth-class  current,  8  bales 4.00 

W27.76 

Raising  the  8  bales  given  as  fifth-class  to  the  fourth-class  current, 

we  have  an  increase  of 8.00 

Balance  in  favor  of  expenses 17.25 

Total    receipts 153. 00 

As  we  have  stated,  the  production  of  tobacco  leaves  on  1  hectare 

of  land  has  been   calculated   at  the  maximum  figure.     We  have 

Siven  it  as  Hfty  bales,  and  therefore  tVie  ivumber  of  leaves  gatliered 
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must  be  200,000,  which  is  twenty  from  each  plant.  They  rarely 
produce  this  number,  because  as  not  all  the  plants  attain  the  same 
height  not  all  can  give  this  number  of  leaves,  and,  even  if  they 
would,  it  can  not  be  avoided  that  some  are  spoilt  or  rendered  useless. 
The  most  approximate  estimate  is  fifteen  leaves  per  plant,  which 
reduces  the  number  of  the  bales  to  thirty-six  and  one-half.  The  esti- 
mate is  also  high  with  regard  to  the  classification,  because  it  is  not 
common  that  in  a  crop  of  fifty  bales  there  are  one  bale  of  first 
class  or  three  of  second  class  leaves.  As  to  the  proportion  of  the 
other  classes  this  is  frequently  found  in  a  like  number  of  bales. 
So  much  about  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  its  sale  in  the  tobacco- 
growing  pueblos  of  this  province. 

The  tobacco  growers  having  sold  their  product  to  the  buyers,  who 
are  either  agents  for  commercial  houses  established  in  Manila — 
some  of  them  manufacturers  and  others  merely  exporters  of  this 
article — or  dealers  in  tobacco  who  take  it  to  Manila  for  sale  there, 
both,  in  order  to  obtain  profits,  have  to  expend  more  work  and 
money  for  the  purpose  of  improWng  the  quality  of  the  tobacco,  or 
of  preserving  that  which  it  had  when  they  bought  it,  and  also  for 
its  packing  for  convenient  and  easy  transportation. 

This  work  is  as  follows:  The  •'hands"  of  tobacco  are  stacked  as 
they  come  in  and  all  the  sides  and  the  tops  of  these  stacks  are 
covered  with  "  bast  "  matting,  in  order  to  cause  the  tobacco  to  fer- 
ment and  acquire  a  better  color.  These  "  mandalas  "  or  stacks  are 
turned  twice  or  three  times,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  leaves, 
because  if  these  abound  in  gum  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  they  are 
sufficiently  dry  before  they  are  packed.  If  this  is  neglected  the 
tobacco,  because  of  its  being  compressed,  is  liable  to  ferment  and 
burn  while  packed. 

The  gum  usually  remains  fresh  if  the  tobacco  grower,  in  order 
to  save  work,  has  not  gone  to  the  trouble  of  turning  the  stacks. 

The  tobacco  being  ready  for  packing,  the  dealer  reassorts  it  as 
he  sees  fit,  always  endeavoring  to  classify  it  higher  than  he  bought 
it,  because  if  he  did  not  do  so  he  would  lose  money. 

The  reassortment  being  completed,  the  hands  of  tobacco  are 
again  stacked,  the  different  classes  being  separated,  and  the  packing 
for  shipment  commences.  Each  3  quintals  of  tobacco  is  enveloped 
in  two  "  bast "  mats  lying  ready  in  a  press.  This  press  is  usually 
of  iron  and  handled  by  four  persons,  and  the  tobacco  is  compressed 
into  a  bale  1  meter  and  10  centimeters  long  and  from  70  to  80 
centimeters  broad  and  high.  This  bale  is  tied  lengthwise  and 
crossw^ise  with  rattan  thongs  before  being  removed  from  the  press. 

The  packing  being  completed,  the  bales  are  either  placed  in  the 
warehouse  or  carted  away  to  vessels  which  take  t\\em  to  W\^  poT\»  ol 
Apam.  and  there  they  are  loaded  on  steamers  and  carri^  to^'axSia.* 
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The  expenses  of  the  middleman  for  the  improvement  and  packing 
of  the  tobacco  purchased,  the  hauling  from  the  warehouse  to  the 
river  for  transportation  to  Aparri,  the  discharging  of  tlie  bales  at 
that  place  and  the  storage  which  has  to  be  paid  if  there  should  not 
be  a  vessel  for  Manila  in  port,  the  loading  on  the  vessel,  the  freight 
from  Aparri  to  Manila,  the  marine  insurance,  the  discharging  and 
storage  at  Manila,  the  fire  insurance  and  commission  for  its  sale 
if  it  is  not  sold  on  board,  are  estimated  at  ^  for  each  bale  of  from 
2^  to  3  quintals. 

The  weight  of  the  tobacco  stands  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
quality.  First-dass  tobacco  weighs  more  than  second  class,  and  so 
on  successively,  except  in  cases  where  leaves  of  higher  grades  have 
been  classified  lower  on  account  of  defects,  in  which  case  the  weight 
of  the  inferior  grade  of  tobacco  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  higher 
grade  from  which  it  came. 

It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  weight  of  the  bale  of  forty  hands  of 
tobacco  with  exactness,  because  of  the  different  dimensions  and 
quality  of  the  leaves.  The  weight  of  the  bale  of  forty  hands  ranges 
from  40  to  60  pounds  in  first-class  tobacco,  from  40  to  50  pounds 
in  second  class,  and  from  35  to  40  pounds  in  third-class  tobacco. 
The  weight  of  tobacco  of  the  fourth-superior  class  is  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  third  class,  on  account  of  the  defective  leaves  from 
superior  classes  which  it  contains.  The  weight  of  the  fourth- 
current  class  ranges  from  30  to  35  pounds  and  that  of  the  fifth 
class  from  20  to  30. 

When  in  a  lot  of  50  bales  of  tobacco  one-third  or  a  little  less 
is  made  up  of  leaves  of  the  superior  classes  (first,  second,  and  third), 
the  average  weight  per  bale  may  be  estimated  at  one-fifth  of  1 
quintal,  and  the  50  bales  therefore  weigh  10  quintals,  which,  if 
sold  at  ^0  per  bale,  brings  ^00.  However,  the  price  of  tobacco 
on  the  Manila  market  fluctuates  according  to  the  demand,  and  at 
present  scarcely  reaches  ^=15  per  quintal. 

When  the  price  of  tobacco  is  low  on  the  Manila  market  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  buyers  of  this  article  in  this  province,  though  the 
agents  and  buyers  of  the  commercial  companies  who  are  engaged 
in  purchasing  tobacco  from  the  planters  remain.  The  lack  of 
buyers  greatly  injures  the  tobacco  grower,  not  because  of  a  decrease 
in  the  price  paid  for  his  product,  as  the  price  is  fixed  and  can  not 
change,  but  because  of  the  classification  made  of  the  tobacco  in  view 
of  the  competition,  which,  considering  the  great  difference  in  the 
prices  of  the  several  grades,  is  more  injurious  than  a  decrease  of 
prices. 

I  now  conclude  this  humble  report,  or  rather  sketch,  of  the  grow- 
ing of  tobacco  in  the  Province  of  Cagayan  (Luzon).     It  is  full  of 
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defects  and  lacks  technicality,  but  your  benevolence  will  be  able  to 
fill  these  deficiencies,  considering  the  fact  that  in  writing  it  I  had 
no  other  end  in  view  than  that  of  doing  my  duty,  it  being  my  desire 
to  represent  the  precarious  situation  of  the  tobacco  growers  to  the 
illustrious  representatives  of  the  great  and  noble  North  American 
nation  here  assembled. 

Bepresentative  Scott.  In  this  connection  would  it  not  be  well 
to  make  an  order  that  any  additional  statements  or  evidence  which 
have  not  been  submitted  here  which  those  representing  these  various 
industries  may  wish  to  submit,  may  go  into  the  record  after  having 
obtained  the  permission  of  Commisioner  Worcester  or  any  other 
person  whom  he  may  designate? 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  sugar  or  tobacco  or  any  other 
subject? 

Representative  Scott.  Any  subject  we  may  designate. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  our  friends 
and  American  citizens  that  I  am  sure  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee who  came  out  here  came  with  the  desire  to  ascertain  the 
facts  and  the  necessities  of  the  country,  and  what  would  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  these  people  to  better  their  condition  in  every  walk 
of  life,  and  any  questions  that  may  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are 
trying  to  find  out  any  man's  personal  business  or  the  cost  of  his 
production  and  the  prices  is  not  put  for  that  purpose;  that  is  not 
what  we  are  trying  to  get  at,  but  to  see  if  in  any  way  we  can 
help  him  and  help  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  sentiment  of  every  member  of  this  committee.  The 
discussion  of  the  tobacco  question  is  now  closed,  and  we  will  take 
up  the  coastwise  shipping  subject. 

SHIPPING. 

Upon  the  taking  up  of  the  coastwise  subject,  Mr.  John  T.  Macleod 
said  he  desired  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Macleod.  I  am  speaking  in  representation  of  the  Manila 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Ship  Owners'  Association  of  the 
Philippines,  whose  report  and  remarks  are  indorsed  by  the  Filipino 
Chaml)crof  Commerce,  the  Spanish  Chamber,  the  Chinese  Chamber, 
and  aj^proved  by  a  good  many  members  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  most  of  whom  have  instructed  me  to  argue  for  them, 
with  a  view,  not  to  repeating  arguments  and  tiring  the  patience  of 
the  honorable  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  but  with  a  view  to  pre- 
senting to  them  the  true  condition  of  affairs  here.  Before  touching 
upon  the  condition  of  the  coastwise  trade  we  wish  to  touch  upon  a 
few  points  leading  up  to  it. 
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Mr.  Macleod  then  read  the  following  report : 

Honorable  Secretary  of  War,  Senators,  and  Representatives,  the 
Manila  Chamber  of  Commerce  having  appointed  Mr.  Barry  Bald- 
win, Mr.  R.  H.  Wood,  and  myself  as  a  committee  for  ^le  purpose, 
we  now  beg  to  submit  our  report  on  the  conditions  and  some  of  tlie 
wants  of  these  Islands : 

First.  The  country,  generally  speaking,  is  in  a  state  of  financial 
collapse.  The  agriculturists  and  merchants  are  passing  through 
the  worst  crisis  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  Philippine  history. 
A  series  of  calamities  has  contributed  to  bring  the  country  to  this 
deplorable  state. 

A  state  of  war  existed  in  this  country  practically  from  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  1896,  until  long  after  the  inauguration  of  civil 
government  on  the  1st  of  July,  1900.  The  contributions  for  this 
war,  voluntary  and  forced,  ruined  a  large  percentage  of  the 
natives.  The  farmers  suffered  more  than  any  other  class,  because, 
besides  being  forced  to  pay  large  contributions,  owing  to  disturbed 
conditions,  they  were  unable  to  properly  cultivate  their  lands.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  rice  and  sugar  districts.  But  what 
brought  these  districts  to  their  final  ruin  was  an  epidemic  of  rinder- 
pest, which  made  universal  havoc  among  tlie  cattle.  This  caused 
a  ruinous  loss  to  ranch  owners  and  drained  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  country  to  import  cattle;  but  these  both  sank  into  insig- 
nificance beside  the  loss  to  the  farmer  through  the  death  of  the 
carabao  or  water  buffalo,  the  only  draft  animal  in  the  Philippines 
available  for  plowing.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  sugar  exports  fell 
to  less  than  half  of  normal  years  during  three  or  four  seasons,  while 
millions  of  pesos  were  drained  from  the  country  to  import  rice.  In 
the  year  1903  alone  ^5,000,000  worth  of  rice  was  imported. 
Tobacco  and  copras  suffered  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  same  manner. 
Hemp  did  not  suffer  so  much  because,  requiring  no  cultivation,  the 
natives  cleaned  it  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  ready  money  they 
were  so  badly  in  need  of. 

Consequent  on  this  ruined  state,  the  farmers  have  had  to  borrow 
money  to  live  on,  money  to  plant  their  crops  and  cultivate  their 
lands,  and  money  to  bring  their  harvests  to  market,  so  that  almost 
the  entire  agricultural  land  throughout  the  Islands  is  mortgaged 
for  more  than  its  full  value.  Where  the  money  has  been  advanced 
by  the  merchant  or  middleman  who  buys  the  produce  the  rate  of 
interest  has  been  8  per  cent,  which  is  considered  moderate  for  this 
country,  but  where  the  farmer  has  had  to  have  recourse  to  other 
sources,  the  usurer  has  taken  advantage  to  charge  anything  from  1 
to  3  per  cent  per  month,  and  the  farmer  has  year  by  year  sunk 
deeper  into  the  mire. 
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As  a  natural  sequence  to  the  ruined  state  of  the  farmers,  the 
merchants  and  middlemen  who  acted  as  bankers  have  lost  many 
millions  by  bad  debts,  and  have  still  many  millions  outstanding  of 
doubtful  recover}'.  This  has  naturally  turned  all  their  paper  profits 
into  real  and  actual  losses,  so  that,  generally  speaking,  the  commer- 
cial firms  are  a  great  deal  worse  off  to-day  than  they  were  five  years 
ago. 

Second.  Following  on  conditions  such  as  above  described,  the 
country  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  meet  a  tax  on  land  already 
burdened  by  debt.  The  people  therefore  naturally  felt  very  sore 
when  the  territorial  tax  was  imposed,  to  pay  which  they  had  in 
most  cases  to  raise  money  at  usurious  rates  of  interest.  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  law  governing  this  tax  whereby  the  Government 
may  order  the  sale  of  the  land  for  overdue  taxes,  and  we  are  under 
the  belief  that  this  has  happened  in  several  cases  where  the  owners 
were  unable  to  raise  the  money.  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  imposition  of  this  tax  and  mode  of  procedure  has  caused 
and  is  causing  much  of  the  distress  now  prevalent  throughout  the 
Islands.  We  therefore  believe  that  it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  the  country  if  all  the  impounded  lands  be  returned  with 
clear  titles  to  their  original  owners,  and  the  territorial  tax  abolished 
cr  held  in  abeyance  until  such  time  as  agriculture  is  again  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Too  mnch  importance  can  not  he  given  to 
the  fostering  and  development  of  agriculture,  which  is  the  back- 
hone  of  prosperity  in  these  Islands,  and  all  taxes  that  tend  to 
liamper  it  at  the  outset  should  be  abolished.  Owing  to  the  usurious 
conditions  of  the  country,  native  produce  can  better  afford  to  pay 
11  10  per  cent  duty  on  its  export  than  an  equivalent  1  per  cent  on 
the  land  before  planting. 

We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  of  revising  the  present 
internal-revenue  law.  The  tax  of  one-third  of  1  per  cent  on  sales 
falls  unequally,  and  in  the  case  of  sales  of  native  produce  there 
is  a  clear  discrimination  against  the  middleman,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  necessary  members  of  the  mercantile  community 
in  his  capacity  of  banker  and  agent  for  the  producer. 

We  consider  the  present  taxation  to  be  excessive  for  the  producing 
power  of  the  Islands.  The  amount  raised  for  Insular  purposes 
alone  is  estimated  at  ^23,000,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  This 
does  not  include  municipal  and  other  taxes  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  estimate. 

Mr.  Maci^eod.  (Interrupting  the  reading  of  the  report.)  Wliile 
we  all  appreciate  the  great  improvements  that  are  going  to  be 
brought  about  and  have  been  brought  about  by  the  iVmerican 
Government,  and  the  policy  they  have  been  carrying  out,  the  increase 
in   the   budget   from   what   it   was   in   the   SpanisYi  IvKves— irocv 
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^13,000,000,  to  approximately  ^0,000,000— has  been  too  high; 
the  country  is  not  able  to  support  it. 

Senator  Foster.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  aggregate  of  tax- 
ation has  raised  from  1^13,000,000  to  approximately  ^30,000,000? 

Mr.  Macleod.  Yes;  the  Spanish  budget  of  1894-95,  which  was 
the  highest  ever  known  in  normal  times,  was  ^13,579,900. 

Representative  Hepburn.  Did  that  include  all  of  the  exactions 
levied  by  the  Spanish  Government  upon  the  people? 

Mr.  Macleod.  Yes;  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  them.  The  follow- 
ing is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Schurman  Commission,  and 
all  amounts  are  in  Mexican  currency : 

THE  AITNUAL  BUDGET  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Expenditures, — It  seems  desirable  to  take  the  fibres  from  the  normal 
times  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  against  Spain,  and  for  this 
reason  the  budget  for  the  year  1894-05  is  selected.  The  estimated  expenses 
of  the  year  were  as  follows : 

1.  General  obligaUons $l,360,50a53 

2.  State    - 65.150.00 

3.  Church  and  courts 1,687,108.88 

4.  War   — 4,045,061.84 

5.  Treasury 823,261.05 

6.  Navy    2,450,176.77 

7.  Government    (gobemaci6n) 2,220,120.08 

8.  Public  works  and  institutions  (fomento) -  028,752.46 

Total 13, 280, 130. 41 

This  is  the  amount  which  the  revenues  were  required  to  meet,  but  before 
exhibiting  the  corresponding  estimate  of  revenues  it  will  be  Instructive  to 
analyze  some  of  the  items  embraced  in  the  eight  categories  of  expenditures 
just  given. 

Items  of  expenditures. — Under  the  first  head — general  obligations — it 
appears  that  of  the  $1,360,506.53  specified  the  sum  of  $118,103  was  spent 
on  the  colonial  d^artment  and  connected  branches  in  Madrid;  $70,822.73 
on  the  colony  of  Fernando  Po,  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  $718,000  on  pensions 
and  retiring  allowances,  and  $367,000  on  interest  on  deposits.  Of  the 
$66,150  devoted  to  the  State  nearly  the  whole  amount  was  used  toward 
defraying  the  cost  of  Spain's  diplomatic  and  consular  service  in  the  Orient, 
namely,  in  China,  Japan,  ai^d  the  neighboring  French  and  British  colonies. 
Under  the  third  head  $1,687,108.88  is  charged  to  church  and  courts;  of 
this  amount  $460,315.24  was  spent  on  the  courts  and  the  balance  on  the 
church,  the  two  largest  items  being  $625^60  for  the  parochial  clergy 
(whose  salaries  were  $500  or  $600  or  $800  or  in  a  few  cases  $1,200,  while 
the  four  bishops  had  each  $6,000,  and  the  archbishop  $12,000)  and 
$410,680  for  materials  for  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  ($300  or  $500 
or  $600  or  in  a  few  cases  $800  being  allowed  to  each  parish).  War,  it 
will  be  seen,  ate  up  nearly  one-third  of  the  revenues,  and  of  the  enormous 
sum  ($4,045,061.84)  provided  for  that  department  the  salaries  of  the  oflicials 
of  the  administrative  bureau  consumed  $771,043.25,  while  $1,334,484.82  was 
ey?ent   on   materials   tor   the   army    and   $1,007,640.27   on   that   body    itself. 
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(The  army  numbered  13,291  individaals,  of  whom  only  2,210,  mostly  of  the 
artillery,  were  Europeans,  the  rest  being  natives.) 

Under  the  fifth  head  is  the  treasury,  with  $823,261.95,  of  which  $232,796 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  central  offices  of  the  intendency-general,  the 
coitral  treasury,  and  the  comptrollership,  and  $216,244  for  the  provincial 
administrations  of  the  public  treasury.  The  navy  comes  sixth  in  the  list, 
with  $2,450,176.77,  of  which  $1,147,540.42  was  for  materials  and  $1,349,504 
for  services.  The  seventh  head  is  government,  with  an  expenditure  of 
1^,220.120.98,  of  which  $272,606  was  for  the  salaries  of  the  governor- 
general  and  the  provincial  governors  and  commanders,  $843,735.91  for  the 
civil  guard  (composed  of  3,482  Individuals),  $969,921.92  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  postal  and  other  communications,  and  $88,555  for  the  general 
directorate  of  the  civil  administration.  The  last  head  Is  public  works  and 
institutions,  costing  $628,752.46,  of  which  $141,175.50  was  for  special 
institutions  of  instruction,  chiefiy  in  Manila;  $109,690  for  public  works 
(mostly  in  salaries)  ;  $142,365  for  the  general  inspection  of  mountains ; 
115,575  for  mines;  $103,570  for  the  agricultural  school  and  stations,  and 
$37,462  on  maritime  navigation  and  light-bouses. 

Annual  revenue. — ^The  receipts  of  the  general  government  In  the  Philip- 
pines were  in  1894-95  as  follows : 

L  Direct   taxes $6,659,450 

2.  Indirect  taxes    (customs) 4,565,000 

3.  Receipts  from  monopolies 1,112,850 

1  Lotteries  873,000 

P.  From  state  property 195,500 

6.  Estimated  petty  receipts 174,100 

Total  13, 579, 900 

Items  of  revenue. — Of  the  proceeds  of  direct  taxation,  which  made  up 
cne-hnlf  ($6,659,450)  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  general  government,  the 
Kiim  of  $4,586,250  was  collected  from  cedulas,  or  Identification  certificates, 
of  which  everj'  Filipino  was  required  to  secure  one  annually,  the  cost 
ranging  from  $1  for  the  tenth  class  to  $5  for  the  fifth  class,  $15  for  the 
third,  and  $25  for  the  first  class.  Next  to  the  cedulas  the  most  productive 
tax  was  that  on  commerce  and  industry,  which  netted  $1,323,000.  Then 
followed  the  poll  tax  on  the  Chinese  with  $482,800.  after  which  came  the 
tax  on  urban  property  with  $110,400.  The  balance  was  made  up  by  $12.(XX) 
in  tribute  from  uuconquered  tril)e8,  $35,000  from  a  10  per  cent  tax  on 
railway  tickets,  $70,0(X)  from  a  10  per  cent  assessment  on  certain  salaries, 
and  $40,000  from  a  25  per  cent  assessment  on  the  premiums  for  the 
collection  of  urban  and  industrial  taxes,  cedulas,  aud  the  Chinese  poll  tax. 

The  indirect  taxes  or  customs  receipts,  which  aggregated  $4,505,000,  were 
composed  of  $3,800,CKK>  from  duties  on  imports,  $430,000  from  duties  on 
exports,  $300,000  from  clearance  dues,  and  the  remainder  ($35,000)  from 
fines,  etc. 

Under  the  third  head,  of  receipts  from  monopolies,  stand  $G02.o00  received 
for  the  opium  contract  and  $510,550  from  stamps  and  stamiied  paper, 
making  together  $1,112,850. 

The  government  lotteries  produced  $873,000,  all  but  $4,000  from  the  sale 
of  tickets. 

The  receipts  from  state  property  ($195,000)  include  renta  ox  \>to^\Jie\» 
as  well  as  sales.    The  largest  single  item   was  $122,000  from  loi^sl  ^tq^- 
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ucts;    the  next.  $45,000,  from  the  sale  of  lands,  and  $25,000  from  the  sale 
of  buildings. 

The  sixth  and  last  source  of  revenue  is  uncertain.  Of  the  $174,000 
estimated  from  this  source,  $100,000  was  expected  from  the  coinage  of 
money,  $13,000  from  what  is  described  as  indeterminate  resources,  $9,000 
from  the  sale  of  military  and  naval  properties,  and  $30,000  surplus  from 
the  secret  or  si)ecial-service  (aervicios  cerradok)  fund  (out  of  which,  indeed, 
every  one  of  the  eight  divisions  of  expenditure  described  above  had  a 
liberal  allowance). 

Senator  Foster.  They  had  no  schools  here  then. 

Mr.  Macleod.  Yes,  sir;  they  had.  The  Malay  race  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  has  given  proof  that  they  had  very  good  schools,  as 
compared  to  those  provided  by  the  British  in  their  colonies  and 
those  in  the  other  colonies  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Senator  Foster.  But  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  here  found 
most  of  the  natives  illiterate.  The  American  policy  is  not  to 
educate  a  small  proportion,  but  to  educate  all  of  the  natives. 

Mr.  Macleod.  We  all  agree  with  that.  Xone  of  us  object  to  the 
education  of  the  native,  but  what  we  say  is  that  we  are  going  too 
fast  along  thase  lines,  and  that  the  country  is  not  in  financial  con- 
dition to  stand  it. 

B^presentative  Cochran.  You  say  that  the  advance  is  from 
^13,000,000  to  f^30,000,000? 

Mr.  Macleod.  We  can  not  get  at  the  total  revenue.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  from  the  Insular  taxation  is  ^3,000,000,  and  we 
suppose  that  with  the  municipal  and  other  taxes  it  must  approximate 
^=30,000,000. 

Representative  Cochran.  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  taxation 
under  the  American  administration?  Is  it  explained  by  public 
improvements  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Macleod.  No,  I  have  not  a  statement  of  the  various  in- 
creases.   We  know  that  the  salary  list  has  been  increased. 

Representative  Cochran.  How  much  has  that  been  increased? 

Mr.  Macleod.  I  think  that  that  is  more  to-day  than  the  whole  of 
the  Spanish  budget. 

Representative  Cochran.  Do  you  mean  that  the  salary  list  to-day 
is  more  than  the  entire  budget  of  the  Spanish  Government? 

Mr.  Macleod.  I  have  not  the  figures  here,  but  1  believe  from 
reading  a  local  paper  that  published  the  salaries  that  it  aggregates 
more  than  the  entire  Spanish  budget. 

Representative  Cochran.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  obtain 
a  statement  showing  the  purposes  for  which  this  taxation  is 
imposed  ? 

Mr.  Macleod.  That  is  very  hard  to  get,  because  the  Auditor 
has  not  ffiven  out  the  list,  and  so  far.  whenever  we  have  asked  for 
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a  note  of  expenditures,  while  we  have  been  able  to  get  partial 
notes,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  get  it  from  one 
of  the  Commissioners — the  one  who  has  charge  of  that  department. 

Representative  Cochran.  This  gentleman  has  made  a  compari- 
son, and  I  thought  he  should  be  able  to  itemize  it. 

Mr.  Macleod.  As  to  the  estimate  of  ^3,000,000,  I  would  say 
that  I  got  that  from  Commissioner  Ide,  so  it  is  absolutely  correct. 

Kepresentative  Cochran.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  that, 
but  I  want  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  explanation  for  the  increase. 
If  the  increase  in  salaries  be  the  explanation,  of  course  that  is 
what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Macleod.  That  is  part,  not  all.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  get  at  the  figures.  We  hope  we  shall  have  a  chance  of  getting 
the  figures  later  on,  when  the  Auditor  publishes  a  report. 

Representative  Cooper.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  a  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  spent  on  roads  ? 

Mr.  Macleod.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  on  roads, 
and  of  course  road  making  in  this  country  is  very  difficult. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  gentleman  go  ahead  with  the  reading 
of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Macleod  continued  the  reading  of  his  report,  as  follows: 

Third.  Following  the  ruined  state  of  the  country  and  the  present 
heavy  taxation,  it  would  be  the  last  straw  on  the  camel's  back  if  the 
law  known  as  the  Frye  bill  were  allowed  to  go  into  effect  on  tlie  1st 
of  July,  1906.  If  the  carrying  trade  between  here  and  the  United 
States  be  linjited  to  American  bottoms  it  simply  means  that  the 
price  of  hemp  will  go  down  $1  per  bale  for  every  dollar  that  freight 
f»oes  up.  It  means  that  our  sugar,  already  handicapped  by  being 
so  far  away  from  the  principal  consuming  markets,  will  certainly 
not  go  to  the  United  States;  and  it  means  the  death  stroke  to  the 
importation  of  American  goods  into  these  Islands.  The  object 
lesson  of  the  Navy  Department's  effort  of  the  other  day,  to  trans- 
port all  its  coal  to  these  Islands  in  American  bottoms,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  After  profusely  advertising  for  bids  the  Department 
was  able  to  contract  for  a  portion  of  the'  transportation  in  American 
bottoms  at  40  to  50  per  cent  above  foreign  tonnage  rates,  and,  for 
want  of  sufficient  United  States  tonnage,  in  the  end  was  obliged  to 
transport  the  major  part  in  foreign  bottoms. 

Now,  just  so  sure  as  the  carrying  trade  is  limited  to  American 
bottoms,  freight  rates  are  bound  to  go  up  to  such  an  extent  that 
foreign  goods  coming  by  the  cheaper  foreign  lines,  and  under  an 
(*qual  customs  tariff,  would  command  the  market.  American  goods 
could  only  be  brought  in,  with  any  chance  of  competing,  by  bein«^ 
lK)ught  through,  or  rather  from,   a  Hongkong  firm.    That  is^  a 
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Hongkong  firm  might  import  American  goods  on  any  bottom  to 
Hongkong,  and  the  firm  here  buying  the  goods  could  bring  them  to 
Manila  on  any  bottom.  This  means  a  commission  to  a  Hongkong 
firm  and  a  diversion  of  trade  to  the  detriment  of  the  port  of  Manila. 
That  picture  of  Manila  as  the  principal  port  in  the  Orient,  so 
eloquently  portrayed  by  General  Corbin  in  a  recent  article,  won't  go 
together  with  the  Frye  bill ! 

In  these  modern  days,  when  in  all  parts  of  the  world  everything 
is  being  done  to  make  the  way  of  .the  traveling  public  easy,  the 
enforcement  of  section  2  of  the  Frye  bill  would  be  a  distinctly 
retrograde  movement.  Besides  the  shadow  of  police  surveillance 
implied  in  the  penalty  of  $200,  the  traveler  is  distinctly  handi- 
capped in  the  choice  of  routes  and  way  ports.  The  result  would  be 
as  in  the  freight — a  ticket  to  Hongkong  only. 

We  can  not  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  War,  Senators,  and  Representatives  here  present  the  urgent  neces- 
srity  of  their  taking  united  action,  on  their  return  to  Washington,  to 
ask  that  the  Frye  bill  be  entirely  revoked,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
leaving  the  legislation  of  our  local  coastwise  trade  in  the  hands  of 
the  honorable  Commission,  in  whose  honest  intentions  for  the  best 
interests  of  these  Islands  we  have  every  confidence. 

Mr.  Macleod.  I  am  now  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  you 
gentlemen  may  care  to  ask. 

Representative  Cochran.  In  regard  to  your  opposition  to  the 
Frye  bill:  You  say  that  goods  coming  from  the  United  States  into 
Manila  would  be  taken  to  Hongkong  and  there  transshipped.  Am 
I  correct  in  that  interpretation  of  your  words? 

Mr.  Macleod.  The  goods  could  not  be  transshipped  by  the  same 
merchant,  but  they  would  have  to  be  transshipped  from  one  firm  to 
another  at  Hongkong. 

Representative  Cochran.  And  the  cost  of  transshipment  is 
almost  equal  to  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Macleod.  Yes;  the  cost  of  transshipment  in  Hongkong  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  the  cost  of  transportation  across  the 
Pacific. 

Representative  Cochran.  •Consequently,  the  net  result  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Macleod.  Yes,  in  any  case;  but  the  goods  would  not  go  to 
Hongkong  in  American  bottoms;  they  would  go  there  in  cheskp 
tramp  steamers. 

Representative  Cochran.  I  understand.  But  the  cost  is  double, 
and  to  that  extent  the  American  goods  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Macleod.  Yes;  the  foreign  goods  would  come  in  with  an 
advantage  over  American  goods. 
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Representative  Cochran.  It  would  be  cheaper  in  any  case  to 
ship  goods  direct,  then. 

Mr.  Macleod.  No;  the  cost  of  the  freight  to  Hongkong  in  a 
tramp  steamer  and  transshipment  at  Hongkong  to  another  tramp 
steamer  would  be  cheaper  than  direct  shipment  in  one  of  the  large 
steamers  running  under  the  American  flag.  The  tramp  steamers 
would  carry  goods  at  about  half  the  price  of  the  large  steamers 
across  the  Pacific,  and  the  tramp  steamers  between  Hongkong  and 
Manila  would  carry  goods  for  about  W  per  ton,  or  $1.50,  gold,  and 
with  large  cargoes  they  could  make  direct  transshipment  at  Hong- 
kong, as  the  conditions  in  the  harbor  at  Hongkong  are  very  good 
for  direct  transshipment. 

Senator  Long.  The  tables  connected  with  that  report  will  be 
printed,  will  they  ? 

Mr.  Macleod.  That  is  the  Spanish  budget.  It  is  only  at  hand 
in  case  of  questions. 

Senator  Long.  But  it  can  be  printed  with  your  statement;  it 
would  be  much  more  convenient. 

Mr.  Macleod.  I  can  hand  in  the  statement  if  desired.  Now, 
we  want  to  get  some  statistics  from  the  custom-house.  Mr.  Shuster 
has  promised  them  to  me,  to  show  how  much  has  been  carried  in  one 
year  on  American  bottoms  and  how  much  has  been  carried  on 
foreign  bottoms  into  the  port  of  Manila.  When  they  were  arguing 
about  the  Frye  bill  before,  we  had  some  little  data  on  this.  The 
whole  number  of  American  vessels  available  is  about  thirty,  I  think. 

Representative  CoclaRAN.  You  have  spoken  of  the  increased 
expenditures  under  the  American  administration  as  compared  with 
those  under  the  Spanish  administration.  Is  it  not  true  that 
$1,000,000,  gold,  which  is  ^,000,000,  was  taken  from  the  Insular 
Treasury  and  used  in  building  roads? 

Mr.  Macleod.  I  think  more  than  that. 

Representative  Cochran.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  $2,000,000, 
or  ^4,000,000,  has  been  taken  out  for  harbor  construction? 

Mr.  Macleod.  Yes;  but  that  was  also  taken  out  in  the  Spanish 
times  by  a  port  tax. 

Representative  Cochran.  And  then  there  was  $650,000  for  the 
taking  of  the  census,  which  was  ?=1 ,300,000,  and  $650,000,  gold, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  cholera  epidemic.  That  is  all  very  im- 
portant and  very  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  expenditures  will  not  occur  every 
year. 

Representative  Cochran.  They  will  not  occur  every  year,  except 
the  harbor  works. 

Mr.  Macleod.  We  only  want  to  say  that  the  country  can  not 
bear  the  expenditures  unless  we  have  income  also. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  we  are  improving 
the  country  too  rapidly — that  we  are  going  at  too  swift  a  pace  ? 

Mr.  AIacleod.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Representative  Hepburn.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  is  the 
entire  interisland  tonnage  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  both  American 
and  foreign. 

Mr.  Macleod.  There  are  in  the  interisland  trade  40,000  tons, 
steamer  bottoms,  and  the  whole  thing  is  about  125,000  tons. 

Representative  Hepburn.  Does  that  include  foreign  bottoms  ? 

Mr.  Macleod.  There  are  no  foreign  bottoms  here.  We  are  con- 
siderably hampered  at  one  time  by  Act  No.  520  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  by  which  foreign  vessels  were  allowed  to  compete  with 
our  vessels. 

Representative  Hepburn.  In  case  the  Frye  bill  were  put  into 
effect  on  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce,  what  is  your  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  tonnage  necessary  to  economically  and  effectively 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Macleod.  There  are  two  parts  of  the  Frye  bill.  The  Frye 
bill  has  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  here  the  legislation  as 
to  the  local  coastwise  traffic,  so  the  Frye  bill  does  not  affect  that. 
It  is  what  they  call  the  coastwise  trade,  from  San  Francisco  to 
Manila  and  from  New  York  to  Manila,  that  is  affected  by  that  bill. 

Representative  Hepburn.  I  included  that  in  the  tenn  ''  foreign 
commerce." 

Mr.  Macleod.  I  think  more  than  140,000  tons  is  what  the  quar- 
termaster said  they  had  available  for  the  Department  of  War  for 
ocean  traffic.  They  informed  a  committee  a  couple  of  years  ago 
that  they  had  more  than  140,000  tons  ready.  That  included  ships 
building — the  Manchuria^  Mongolia^  Minnesota^  and  Dakota;  so 
what  I  have  here  in  my  statement  as  available  is  some  157,000  tons 
net  of  known  tonnage  and  a  small  amount  of  unlcnown  tonnage. 
The  statement  of  140,000  tons  is  just  a  little  more  than  the  total 
tonnage  in  our  local  coastwise  trade  here. 

Senator  Foster.  Is  that  all  in  the  hands  of  one  company? 

Mr.  Macleod.  No;  for  instance,  there  is  the  American-Hawaiian 
Company.  They  have  nine  steamers — the  Texas^  Alaskan^  Arizon- 
iarij  American,  Hawaiian ,  Oregonian,  Calif omian^  Nebraskan^  and 
Xevadan. 

Senator  Foster.  Who  else  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Macleod.  The  Pacific  Mail  Company,  wnich  owns  the  Man- 
churia^ Mongolia^  Siberia^  Korea^  China,  City  of  Peking,  and  Peru, 
has  about  38,000  tons.  Then  the  Boston  Steamship  Company  has 
the  Shawmut,  Tremont,  Lyra,  Pliades,  and  Hyades,  aggregating 
about  22,000  tons.    Then  there  is  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company, 
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with  the  Mdssachusetts^  Maine^  Mississippi^  and  Missouri^  aggregat- 
ing about  23,000  tons.  Then  the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Com- 
pany, with  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota^  aggregating  about  26,000 
tons.  Then  there  are  the  steamships  of  different  owners,  the 
Minnetankaj  Minnewaska^  and  the  /.  L,  Luckenbach^  aggregating 
about  10,000  tons;  and  the  Z.  Luckenbach  and  Lansing j  of 
unknown  tonnage.    These  are  all  under  the  American  flag. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  more  questions,  the  coastwise 
shipping  discussion  will  be  closed. 

Representative  Scott.  I  move  that  at  half  past  9  to-morrow 
morning  we  have  an  executive  session  with  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

(The  motion,  upon,  being  put  to  a  vote,  was  carried.) 

The  Chairman.  This  meeting  will  stand  adjourned  until  half 
past  9  to-morrow  morning,  when  the  committee  and  the  members 
of  the  Commission  will  meet  in  executive  session. 


HEARING  AT  ILOILO. 


SUQAB. 


Iloilo,  p.  I.,  August  15.  1905. 

(After  the  ceremonies  of  reception  held  in  honor  of  the  visiting 
party,  an  opportunity  was  given  the  sugar  planters  present  to  be 
heard  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  sugar-growing  industry.) 

Sefior  Juan  de  Leon,  municipal  president  of  Iloilo,  presented  the 
following  statement : 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR,  PRE- 
SENTED BY  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PANAY  AND 
NEGROS. 

Iloilo,  August  15^  1905. 

Mr.  Secretary:  In  the  name  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of 
Panay  and  Xegros.  a  society  incorporated  in  this  city  in  1903,  whose 
members  are  all  Filipino  planters,  I  have  the  honor  to  petition  that 
you  be  pleased  to  lay  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
following  considerations: 

The  great  agricultural  crisis  from  which  the  country  is  suffering 
requires  urgent  measures  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  order  to  lift 
the  country  from  the  depression  which  would  otherwise  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  its  most  firmly  established  interests. 

The  association  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  take  the  following  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Filipino  people : 

ABOLITIOX  OF   THE   DINGLEY  TARIFF. 

The  decline  in  prices  of  Philippine  sugar  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
consuming  markets  that  by  a  steady  demand  would  raise  prices  to 
standards  remunerative  to  the  producer.  The  only  markets  at 
present  importing  Philippine  sugar  are  China  and  Japan,  which 
countries  exercise  a  monopoly  harmful  to  our  interests  for  the  reason 
tJhat  all  of  our  production  is  subject  to  their  limited  wants. 
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It  is  evident  that  with  a  larger  number  of  consuming  markets, 
facilities  would  exist  for  marketing  our  products  under  advan- 
tageous conditions  to  the  producer,  so  that  the  American  market, 
if  free  entry  were  allowed  to  our  sugars,  would  visibly  influence 
Philippine  sugar  prices  in  reaching  the  true  rate  that  they  deserve 
under  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

From  data  at  hand  the  minimum  expense  of  production,  without 
counting  interest  on  capital,  rent,  and  commissions,  is  2.82  centavos 
per  pound  in  Iloilo,  equivalent  to  1P3.88  per  picul,  and,  including 
everything  not  excepting  deterioration  and  loss  of  cattle,  the  cost 
per  pound  is  3.76  centavos,  equivalent  to  1P5.18  per  picul.  If  we 
add  the  expense  and  duties  of  exportation  of  0.21  centavo  and  the 
warehouse  expense  and  insurance  at  Iloilo  amoimting  to  0.03 
centavo,  we  have  a  pound  of  sugar  costing  4  centavos,  f.  o.  b. 
Iloilo.  Then  adding  0.24  centavo  for  freight  to  New  York,  0.08 
for  insurance,  and  0.88  for  duty,  and  we  have  5.20  centavos  per 
pound  for  sugar,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  equivaJent  to  2.60  cents,  gold, 
without  counting  profits,  interest,  depreciation,  and  commission. 
Now,  we  have  2.60  cents  gold  per  pound  for  our  sugar  in  the 
following  proportions:  1/8  No.  1,  88^;  2/8  No.  2,  from  84°  to 
85"*,  and  5/8  No.  3,  from  78°  to  80°.  Centrifugal  sugar  in  New 
York,  according  to  latest  quotations,  costs  4^  cents  per  pound, 
but  this  is  an  exceptional  price  known  this  year  only,  owing  to  the 
shortage  in  the  beet  crop.  During  former  years  the  price  fluctuated 
between  3^  cents  and  4  cents  a  pound.  At  this  price,  Philippine 
sugar,  which  is  of  inferior  quality  and  which  brings  about  1  cent, 
gold,  less  than  centrifugal  sugar,  could  not  be  sold  for  more  than 
3  cents,  gold.  As  its  cost  is  2.60  cents,  gold,  without  counting 
interest,  profits,  shrinkage,  and  commissions,  these  latter  would 
bring  it  up  to  over  3  cents,  gold,  per  pound.  Thus  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  our  sugar  to  hope  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  that 
vast  market,  as  is  clearly  proven  by  the  fact  that  our  shipments 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States  have  been  gradually  decreasing.  In 
1900  but  2,000  tons  were  shipped;  in  1901,  5,100  tons;  in  1902, 
2,550  tons;  in  1903,  3,192  tons:  and  in  1904,  2,892  tons.  All  of 
these  last  shipments  were  made  on  speculation  in  the  expectancy 
of  the  future  repeal  of  the  tariff,  and  have  resulted  only  in  losses 
to  the  shippers.  This  year,  owing  to  shortage  in  the  beet  crop, 
as  stated,  sugar  was  quoted  in  New  York  at  5^  cents  per  pound; 
nnd  it  was  then  with  the  hope  of  a  further  rise  that  orders  were 
received  here  for  shipments  of  sugar  to  that  market;  but  as  soon 
as  prices  declined  to  ^  cents,  the  latest  quotation,  all  purchases 
there  were  suspended,  proof  that  when  centrifugal  sugar  is  even 
as  high  as  4J  cents  the  risk  of  sending  Philippine  sugat  \i^  loc^ 
great  to  be  taken. 
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The  hope  that  the  precarious  condition  of  the  Philippine  planters 
may  improve  lies  in  the  removal  of  the  tariff  barriers  against  our 
sugar  in  American  ports,  for,  considering  the  cost  of  this  article  in 
New  York,  deducting  freight,  insurance,  and  commission,  a  fairly 
remunerative  profit  will  always  be  reaped  by  the  producer. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  that  would  be  obtained  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Dingley  tariff  on  Philippine  sugar.  Its  immediate 
effect  on  the  market  of  this  coimtry  would  be  that  the  rate  offered  by 
tlie  American  market  would  serve  to  regulate  that  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  markets,  which  are  the  natural  markets  for  the  Philippines 
on  account  of  their  proximity  to  the  Islands.  The  fear  that  our 
product  would  flood  the  American  market  upon  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  barriers  against  it  is  groundless.  Besides  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  Philippine  product  would  not  go  to  the  United  States,  as  the 
neighboring  markets  of  China  and  Japan  would  compete  in  the 
demand  for  our  sugar,  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the  Philippines, 
even  were  it  doubled,  would  never  produce  a  sufficient  supply  for 
a  market  that  consumes  2,700,000  tons  of  that  article  per  year. 

As  to  the  supposition  that  we  would  flood  America  with  sugar, 
that  is  an  absurdity.  It  has  been  proven  that  our  largest  produc- 
tion— in  1893 — amounted  to  264,000  tons,  and  it  is  also  a  well- 
known  fa'ct  that  in  the  years  in  which  we  produced  over  200,000 
tons  part  of  our  crop  was  left  in  the  groimd  and  not  utilized, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  labor.  This  happened  before  the  war,  the 
rinderpest,  famine,  plague,  and  a  thousand  other  calamities  fell 
upon  us ;  so  that  if  we  left  our  cane  unharvested  at  that  time,  when 
we  had  more  laborers  and  a  sufficient  number  of  cattle  available 
on  the  estates,  now  that  we  have  fewer  hands  to  work,  a  scarcity 
of  cattle,  and  no  money,  how  can  we  flood  the  largest  sugar  market 
in  the  world?  With  the  resources  left  to  us,  supposing  that  the 
rinderpest  entirely  disappers,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  how- 
ever great  our  efforts,  to  harvest  100,000  tons  annually;  and  in 
case  the  tariff  is  abolished  and  no  further  calamities  afflict  us, 
we  would  need,  supposing  we  were  able  to  get  the  capital,  at  least 
fifteen  years  to  reestablish  our  industry  and  produce  the  200,000 
tons  annually  that  we  formerly  raised.  Even  if  modem  machinery 
is  brought  here,  it  would  take  at  least  five  years  to  establish  and 
install  it,  and  adding  to  these  five  years  fifteen  years  which  would 
be  required  to  increase  our  production  from  100,000  to  300,000 
tons,  it  would  take  twenty  years  for  us  to  produce  an  additional 
200,000  tons  annually.  The  value  of  the  machinery  to  produce 
200,000  tons  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  gold,  so  that  the  supposi- 
tion that  we  would  flood  the  American  market  is  an  illusion. 
However,  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  will  produce  200,000  tons 
twenty  years  hence,  could  we  influence  conditions  in  the  American 
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market  with  this  insignificant  production?  In  twenty  years  tjie 
shortage  in  the  American  production,  instead  of  being  nearly 
2,000,000  tons,  will  be  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  tons.  How 
can  we  flood  such  a  market  with  our  small  production  ? 

It  must  be  taken  into  account,  moreover,  that  the  larger  part  of 
our  sugar  will  naturally  find  its  way  to  China  and  Japan.  Statis- 
tics show  that  those  countries  buy  more  each  year,  and  if  the 
increase  in  consumption  in  China  and  Japan  runs  parallel  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  or  is  even  half  as  great,  very  little  of 
the  200,000  tons  would  be  left  t6  market  in  the  United  States — not 
enough,  certainly,  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  would  flood  that  sugar 
market. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  the 
Curtis  bill,  and  Congress  will  be  acting  justly  and  in  accordance 
with  the  legitimate  demands  of  this  country  by  granting  its  products 
free  entry  into  the  ports  of  America. 

AGRICULTTILVL   MORTGAGE   BANKS. 

A  great  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  the  estiiblishnient  of  these 
credit  institutions  in  this  country.  There  are  no  capitalists  here 
to  undertake  such  an  enterprise,  or  at  least  the  few  which  we  have 
prefer  to  employ  their  money  in  the  making  of  usurious  loans, 
which  is  a  more  lucrative  business  for  them. 

The  idea  that  the  Government  should  use  its  funds  to  establish 
these  banks  has  many  times  been  advanced — an  idea  that  can  not  be 
put  into  practice,  however,  because  it  is  alleged  to  be  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  American  administration,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  Insular  Treasury  would  require  large  sums  to  establish 
banks  in  all  of  the  provinces  of  the  Archipelago.  The  necessity  for 
a  class  of  banks  that  will  advance  money  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest  to  owners  of  country  lands  is  evident,  as  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Philippine  money  lenders  are  insupportable  and 
absorb  all  of  the  profits  which  the  farmer  may  obtain  as  the  result 
of  his  labor.  Hence  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  property 
owners  have  their  estates  eternally  mortgaged  without  hope  of  free- 
ing them  on  account  of  the  usurious  interest,  which,  multiplying 
annually,  through  successive  accumulations  finally  results  in  the 
transfer  of  the  property  to  the  creditor.  Under  such  irritating 
impositions,  it  is  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  sever  the  bonds  of 
his  humiliating  condition  of  dependency  upon  usurious  capital,  and 
consequently  he  does  not  extend  the  area  under  cultivation  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  his  aggregate  production,  but  only  tills  the 
land  he  is  able  to  with  the  small  resources  at  his  conunand,  unless 
he  is  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  dispossessed  of  his  prop^tt^ 
at  the  end  of  a  few  jears. 
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Jn  view  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  mort- 
gage banks  by  the  Government  itself,  we  believe  that  capitalists 
should  be  induced  to  establish  them  by  Congressional  legislation 
which  will  guarantee  a  profit  for  at  least  the  first  few  years  of  their 
existence  upon  the  amount  invested,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act  relative  to  the  construction  of  Philip- 
pine railroads.  The  law  enacted  for  this  purpose,  however,  should 
fix  certain  limitations,  in  order  that  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
agriculturist  shall  be  positive  when  he  finds  himself  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  these  banks,  and  that  the  latter  may  not  be  con- 
verted into  a  means  of  gradually  despoiling  the  farmers  of  their 
lands. 

THE  FKYE  BIUL.. 

Until  the  tariff  barriers  against  the  introduction  of  our  product? 
into  the  United  States  shall  have  been  removed,  it  will  be  harmful 
to  the  interests  of  this  country  to  enforce  the  Frye  bill,  enacted 
by  Congress.  The  immediate  result  of  its  operation  will  be  the 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  to  the  United  States  by  American 
shipowners,  and  it  is  obvious  that  all  efforts  to  establish  closer  mer- 
cantile relations  between  American  and  Philippine  ports  would  be 
fruitless.  Hence  the  operation  of  this  law  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country. 

We  would  beg  that  you  give  your  valuable  support  to  the>e 
petitions  before  Congress. 

Respectfully,  Juan  de  Leon,  President. 

J.  Lopez  Vito,  Secretanj. 

Secretary  Taft.  Will  you  ask  Judge  De  Leon  how  much  experi- 
ence he  has  in  the  planting  of  sugar  % 

Senor  de  Leon.  We  were  the  owners  of  sugar  plantations  in  the 
barrio  of  Mandurriao  of  this  municipality,  but  were  obliged  to  close 
them  down.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we  are  the  owners  of 
large  sugar  plantations  on  the  Island  of  Negros,  which  are  conducted 
by  our  employees. 

Secretary  Taft.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion in  both  the  Provinces  of  Occidental  Negros  and  in  Iloilo? 

Seiior  DE  Leon.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  amount  per  ton  of 
sugar  that  a  hectare  of  sugar  land  in  the  Island  of  Negros  will 
produce  ? 

Senor  de  Leon.  On  an  average  a  hectare  will  produce  two  and 
one-half  tons  of  sugar — except,  of  course,  very  rich  and  fertile 
lander — but  I  have  given  the  average. 
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Secretary  Taft.  AMiere  are  those  rich  and  fertile  lands? 

Senor  de  Leon.  Virgin  land;  that  is  to  say,  land  that  is  taken 
from  the  forest,  cleared,  and  put  into  cultivation  will  as  a  usual 
thing  give  a  higher  crop  than  I  have  mentioned. 

Secretary  Taft.  What  will  these  rich  lands  clear  for  the  first  five 
years? 

Senor  de  Leon.  Well,  perhaps  a  hectare  may  produce  as  much  as 
3  or  4  tons. 

Secretary  Taft.  Are  there  any  lands  in  Negros  which  will 
produce  5  tons  to  the  hectare? 

Senor  de  Leon.  There  possibly  may  be  lands  which  will  produce 
that  quantity,  but  the  sugar  would  be  of  a  very  poor  quality.  It 
would  not  be  a  white  sugar,  but  one  that  would  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  water.  As  a  general  rule  the  sugar  produced  from  fresh, 
virgin  land  is  not  a  dry  sugar,  but  one  that  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  water. 

Secretary  Taft.  Xow,  in  reference  to  the  planting  upon  these 
fresh  lands.     How  many  rattoon  crops  can  they  get  ? 

Seilor  DE  Leon.  I  can  state  with  regard  to  our  sugar  estate  in 
the  barrio  of  Mandurriao  of  this  municipality  that  we  were  obliged 
to  take  it  out  of  sugar  and  plant  it  to  rice,  for  the  reason  that  we 
found  the  land  would  not  only  not  produce  a  rattoon  crop  but 
gave  us  such  poor  returns  even  upon  plantings  that  it  did  not  pay 
us  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  sugar  upon  it. 

Secretary  Taft.  That  is,  they  had  to  let  the  land  lie  fallow  for 
u  year? 

Senor  de  Leon.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  a  rattoon  crop,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a 
crop  obtained  from  a  previous  planting  of  sugar;  that  is,  that  they 
do  not  plant  a  new  crop,  but  rely  upon  the  old  cane  to  sprout  again. 

Senor  de  Leon.  In  the  Visayan  we  call  that  a  "  kala-anan  "  crop. 
By  this  term  we  understand  the  crop  that  will  grow  from  the  roots 
of  the  cane  left  in  the  ground,  and  as  a  general  rule  such  a  crop 
is  not  as  good  as  a  new  planting.  Furthermore  the  amount  of  work 
necessary  in  cultivating  such  a  crop  is  the  same  as  that  required 
in  cultivating  a  new  crop. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  I  understand  Judge  de  Leon  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association  in  these  Visayan  Islands. 

Senor  de  Leon.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  him  with  reference  to  the 
rattoon  crops:  ^^Tiat  we  want  to  know  is  the  facts,  and  we  have 
been  advised  from  various  sources  that  the  facts  are  different  from 
those  we  received  at  Manila  with  reference  to  the  product  of  rattoon 
crops.  Now,  I  do  not  refer  to  individual  instances,  but  to  thft 
general  rule  in  the  Province  of  Occidental  Negros.    Is  \t  ot  \^  SX. 
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not  the  general  practice  to  plant  one  crop,  and  then  from  that  plant- 
ing to  reap  two  rattoon  crops — two  volunteer  crops? 

Senor  de  Leon.  As  a  general  rule,  the  practice  is  to  make  a  new 
planting  every  year,  but  there  are  some  exceptions  where  persons 
who  are  unable  to  purchase  the  new  sprouts  (that  is,  the  tops  of  the 
cane  used  in  making  the  planting),  allow  a  rattoon  crop  to  grow 
from  their  old  plantings.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  additional 
crop  is  not  as  good  in  yield  as  the  first  one,  and  it  seldom  pays  to  do 
this.  They  only  do  it  when  they  have  not  more  money  to  make  a 
regular  planting. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  know  the  Yulo  estates  in  Negros? 

Seiior  de  Leon.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Now,  is  the  Yulo  family,  in  cultivating  its 
estates,  in  the  habit  of  taking  one  or  two  rattoon  crops? 

Senor  de  Leon.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  heard.  It  is  possible 
that  upon  some  of  their  land  they  get  rattoon  crops,  but  as  I  have 
already  stated,  these  crops  are  not  as  good  in  quality,  and  it  is  only 
upon  very  good  lands  that  this  can  be  done. 

Seiior  Pedro  Regalado.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Yulo  family. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  they  have  forty-five  estates  amounting  to 
about  15,000  acres  in  the  Binalbagan  Valley,  have  they  not? 

Senor  Regalado.  In  the  Hinigaran  Valley. 

Senator  Scott.  Will  the  gentleman  give  his  name? 

Seiior  Regalado.  Pedro  Regalado.  I  ^  am  one  of  the  Yulo 
family. 

Secretary  Taft.  You  are  familiar  with  the  methods  used,  in 
planting  crops  upon  those  estates? 

Seiior  Regalado.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  What  is  their  practice  upon  those  estates  as  to 
rattoon  crops? 

Seiior  Regalado.  In  the  majority  of  the  estates  of  the  Yulo 
family  in  the  southern  part  of  Negros  new  plantings  are  made  every 
year.  They  are  made  annually.  They  have  lands  situated  in  the 
district  of  Isabela  that  are  the  best  lands  in  that  region. 

Secretary  Taft.  In  the  Binalbagan  Valley? 

Seiior  Regalado.  A  little  higher  up.  On  these  Tsabela  estates  it 
is  the  practice  to  plant  every  two  or  three  years;  never  more  than 
three  years.  But  a  rattoon  or  "  kala-anan  "  crop  gives  a  less  yield 
than  they  receive  from  a  new  planting.  There  is  a  difference  of 
about  30  per  cent  between  the  yield  of  a  rattoon  crop  and  the 
yield  of  a  new  planting.  Then  there  is  a  further  reduction  of  30 
per  cent  every  year,  so  that  for  the  third  year  there  is  a  difference 
of  that  amount  between  the  crop  received  and  the  crop  for  the 
second  year. 
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Secretary  Taft.  Now,  with  reference  to  these  Isabela  estates, 
which  I  believe  he  states  are  the  best  the  Yulo  family  have — ^liow 
many  tons  of  sugar  does  that  land  produce  annually? 

Sefior  Regalado.  Some  5  tons  per  hectare. 

Secretary  Taft.  That  is  the  Isabela  crop? 

Seiior  Regalado.  Yes,  sir. 

Seretary  Taft.  Is  there  not  land  in  the  Province  of  Negros  that 
will  produce  more  than  that  per  hectare  ? 

Seiior  Regalado.  No,  sir;  there  is  not. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  now,  to  come  back  to  the  "  kala-anan  "  crop. 
He  says  the  first  year  will  produce  5  tons  per  hectare.  What  will 
the  second  year  produce  on  a  "  kala-anan  "  crop  ?  , 

Seiior  Regalado.  The  second  crop  will  be  30  per  cent  less  than 
the  first  crop  and  the  third  crop  will  be  30  per  cent  less  than  the 
second  crop.  The  yield  of  course  depends  a  great  deal  upoti  the 
weather.  For  instance,  this  year  the  crop  has  been  excellent,  but 
some  years  it  has  been  very  poor. 

Secretary  Taft.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  what  the  average 
production  of  the  other  land  of  the  Yulo  family  is. 

Seiior  Regai^\do.  About  two  "  lacsas "  per  hectare.  A  lacsa  is 
.approximately  30  piculs,  so  that  makes  60  piculs  per  hectare. 

Secretary  Taft.  That  would  be  about  4  tons. 

Senor  Regalado.  Yes;  it  is  a  little  less  than  4  tons  to  the 
hectare. 

Secretary  Taft.  Then  he  says  that  the  rest  of  the  Yulo  land 
produces  less  than  4  tons  to  the  hectare  ? 

Seiior  Regalado.  Yes,  sir ;  less  than  4  tons. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  much  of  that  land  do  they  grow  rattoon 
crops  upon  ? 

Senor  Regalado.  About  one-tenth  of  the  land  is  cultivated  to 
rattoon  crops. 

Senator  Newt^ands.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  please  inquire  how 
many  hectares  of  land  produced  more  than  4  tons.  He  stated 
that  some  of  the  Yulo  land  would  do  better. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes.  What  is  the  size  of  the  Yulo  Estate  which 
produces  more  than  4  tons? 

Senor  Regalado.  About  400  hectares. 

Representative  Cooper.  That  is  about  1,000  acres. 

Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  inquire  about  the 
price  paid  to  the  producers  here,  in  Hongkong,  etc.  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir ;  in  a  f ew^  minutes.  I  want  to  finish 
this  line  of  questions  first.  Ask  him  how  far  in  the  purchase  of 
modem  machinery  the  Yulo  family  have  gone. 

Seiior  Regalado.  Of  some  forty  estates  that  belong  to  t\\^  X\3\o 
family  there  are  Gtteen  estates  which  have  steam  sugar  rniWs, 
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Secretary  Taft.  Do  they  have  the  best  modem  machinery  there? 

Seiior  Regalado.  No,  sir;  they  are  machines  which  are  about 
fifteen  years  old. 

Secretary  Taft.  Does  he  know  how  large  a  percentage  of  sugar 
they  get  from  the  cane  ? 

Seiior  Regalado.  About  60  per  cent. 

Secretary  Taft.  About  what  price  does  the  planter  get  in  Iloilo 
to-day  from  the  merchants  or  the  exporters? 

Seiior  Regalado.  The  nominal  price  to-day  is  ^5.80. 

Secretary  Taft.  What  is  the  actual  price? 

Seiior  Regalado.  As  there  is  a  scarcity  of  sugar  here,  they  pay 
even  a  little  higher  at  the  present  time.  It  depends  upon  the 
demands  of  the  shippers. 

Senator  Newlands.  ^5.80  for  what? 

Seiior  Regalado.  All  quotations  given  are  for  piculs  of,  137i 
pounds. 

Secretary'  Taft.  Mr.  Loud  has  reduced  that  to  $2.14,  gold,  per 
hundred  pounds.    Xow,  what  price  do  they  get  in  Hongkong? 

Seiior  Regalado.  I  do  not  know  the  present  price  in  Hongkong. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  anyone  here  that  can  tell  us  what 
it  is? 

(No  reply.) 

Secretary  Taft.  How  much  does  the  planter  get  out  of  it?  In 
other  words,  what  are  the  expenses  for  delivery,  warehousing,  etc., 
before  he  sells? 

Seiior  Regalado.  Well,  it  depends  upon  the  location  of  the 
estate,  but  it  costs  on  an  average  for  the  planter  to  place  his 
sugar  in  Iloilo  ^4.80  per  picul.  That  does  not  include  the  expenses 
of  commission,  insurance,  and  freight. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  what  we  want  to  know  is  this:  For 
instance,  he  sells  a  picul  of  sugar  for  ?=5.80  to  be  delivered  here. 
Now  what  are  his  expenses  in  producing  that  sugar  and  laying  it 
down  here? 

Sefior  Regalado.  In  my  own  case,  the  cost  of  production  with 
the  sugar  laid  down  in  my  warehouse,  is  ^4.80  per  picul,  and  then 
you  must  add  40  centavos  per  picul,  which  you  can  figure  as  the 
cost  of  the  three  items  of  commission,  insurance,  and  freight  to 
Iloilo. 

Secretary  Taft.  It  costs  him  laid  down  in  his  own  bodega  or 
warehouse  ^4.80  per  picul? 

Sefior  Regalado.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Secretarv'  Taft.  Then  yoii  add  40  centavos  more  to  lay  it  down 
in  Iloilo?  * 

Sonar  Regalado.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  many  cases  a  great  deal  more. 
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Secretary  Taft.  Well,  that  makes  !P5.20,  and  he  sells  it  to-day  for 
W.80. 

Senor  Segalado.  That  is  true.  It  costs  me  to-day  to  lay  it  down 
in  the  Iloilo  market  1^^5.20. 

Secretary  Taft.  And  he  gets  IP'S.SO.  That  is  a  profit  of  60  cen- 
tavos  on  a  picuL 

Senor  Regalado.  Yes,  sir.  I  figure  it  at  W.60  per  ton.  There 
is  a  profit  of  60  centavos  on  each  picul,  and  there  are  16  piculs  to 
the  ton.  That  makes  1M.60  per  ton.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  a  very  extraordinary  and  unusual  price,  and  that  the  usual 
price  in  this  market  is  ^4.50  a  picul. 

Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  anybody  here  who 
can  state  the  price  in  Japan  and  China  for  this  sugar? 

Colonel  Edwards.  There  is  only  about  10  per  cent  duty  on  it. 
There  has  been  no  sugar  sent  to  Japan  since  the  war  broke  out. 

Senator  Foster.  Will  you  let  me  ask  a  question?  I  have  always 
understood  that  cane  was  a  natural  product  of  the  Tropics,  and 
history  shows  that  in  every  country  where  cane  is  raised  in  the 
Tropics  it  reproduces  itself  for  from  two  to  six,  seven,  or  ten  years. 
Now,  what  are  the  conditions  in  these  Islands  as  to  soil  or  climate 
which  prevent  the  cane  from  reproducing  itself  in  the  shape  of 
rattoon  crops?  Why  is  it  that  the  cane  in  these  Islands  will  not 
rattoon  for  one  or  two  years  or  more? 

Senor  Regalado.  Our  experience  here  has  been  that  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  more  than  a  second  rattoon  crop,  and  the 
planter  has  found  that  even  if  he  puts  in  the  necessary  work  to 
cultivate  a  rattoon  crop  for  the  fourth  year  the  quality  of  the  sugar 
is  not  such  as  to  pay  him  for  his  labor.  It  descends  in  value  yearly 
so  that  they  never  get  more  than  the  third  crop. 

Senator  Foster.  I  want  to  know  why  this  is — ^why  it  will  not 
reproduce.  In  our  country  it  is  the  impression  that  the  cane  will 
reproduce  itself  for  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  years,  just  as  in  Cuba, 
Hawaii,  and  other  tropical  lands,  and  we  simply  want  to  get  at  the 
facts.  If  it  will  not  do  this,  why  not?  Is  it  due  to  the  climate, 
soil,  manner  of  planting,  or  what? 

Senor  Regalado.  It  has  been  found  here  in  practice  that  rattoon 
crops  are  worse  and  worse  every  year,  and  this  is  owing  to  the 
methods  of  cultivation  used,  which  are  not  as  scientific  as  they  should 
be,  and  to  the  lack  of  proper  agricultural  implements  with  which  to 
work.  With  the  methods  we  use  we  find  it  impossible  to  get  more 
than  a  third  crop.  , After  that  it  comes  up  in  a  shriveled  condition. 
Therefore  I  attribute  the  fact  to  lack  of  experience  in  the  planter  in 
the  first  place  and  to  lack  of  proper  implements  in  the  second  place. 
If  you  desire  any  further  information  in  regard  to  this  subject  I 
refer  you  to  Seiior  de  Leon. 

mfi—OSm — 23 
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Seiior  de  Leon.  I  think  that  the  reason  we  are  unable  to  get 
a  succession  of  rattoon  crops  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  due 
to  climatic  conditions.  We  find  that  the  crops  suffer  very  much 
from  climatic  conditions.  If  we  have  too  much  rain,  even  with 
a  new  crop,  we  have  a  very  inferior  product.  The  same  thing 
happens  when  we  have  a  period  of  dry  weather.  It  is  owing  to  the 
changing  climatic  conditions  that  we  are  unable  to  produce  rattoon 
crops  successfully. 

Secretary  Taft.  Senor  Lacson. 

(Senor  Aniceto  Lacson  here  arose.) 

Secretary  Tatp.  Senor  Lacson,  will  you  please  tell  us  what  your 
business  is? 

Seiior  Lacson.  I  have  been  a  sugar  planter  for  over  thirty-five 
years. 

Secretary  Taft.  In  the  Island  of  Negros? 

Seiior  Lacson.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  And  you  have  a  large  estate  in  Talisay? 

Senor  Lacson.  I  believe  I  have  about  twelve  haciendas;  one  of 
them  is  in  Talisay  and  one  in  Sibul.  The  largest  estate,  which  I 
have  in  the  town  of  Talisay  and  which  was  fitted  with  the  most 
modem  machinery,  in  the  Island  of  Negros,  I  have  abandoned  for 
sugar  cultivation  and  devoted  it  to  rice,  as  I  found  I  could  not 
continue  sugar  cultivation  upon  it  without  severe  loss.  At  the 
present  time  I  have  no  sugar  estate  in  cultivation  except  a  small 
one  of  200  hectares.  I  have  kept  it  to  give  me  something  to  do 
and  to  furnish  me  a  little  entertainment. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  hope  that  you  have  not  found  that  entertain- 
ment expensive. 

Seiior  Lacson.  Well,  I  won't  say  that  it  has  been  a  burden  to 
me,  but  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  as  sure  of  making  any  profit  out 
of  it  ad  formerly.  I  have  been  forced  to  abandon  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  on  a  large  scale  on  accoimt  of  the  Dingley  tariff  and  by 
reason  of  the  low  price  upon 

Senator  Newlands.  Can  you  teU  me  how  many  hectares  there 
are  in  all  these  haciendas? 

Seiior  Lacson.  I  can  not  give  the  figures  now,  but  I  have  them 
in  my  home.  However,  I  can  state  that  the  large  estate  which  the 
Secretary  of  War  visited  while  in  full  operation  has  800  hectares. 

Secretary  Taft.  Will  Senor  Lacson  aid  the  committee  by  telling 
it  in  a  few  words  the  method  of  cultivation  followed  generally  on 
the  sugar  plantations  of  Negros,  the  implements  used,  the  course 
taken  with  reference  to  rattoon  crops,  and  the  average  yield  per 
hectare  per  ton  of  sugar? 

Senor  Lacson.  The  method  used  in  the  cultivation  and  planting 
o/  sugar  cane  is  exactly  the  same  as  used  heretofore  througfaout 
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the  sugar  region.  The  planters  have  been  unable  to  change  their 
old  primitive  methods  for  modern  ones,  owing  to  the  lack  of  money 
and  to  the  lack  of  an  agricultural  bank  where  they  could  get  the 
necessary  advance  with  which  to  buy  improved  machinery,  and 
also  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  impoverished  by  the 
loss  of  their  cattle. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  am  not  asking  what  caused  this  method,  but 
what  is  the  method. 

Seiior  Lacsqn.  In  the  first  place,  we  plow  our  lands  with  a 
most  primitive  and  rude  sort  of  plow,  which  the  honorable  Secretary 
has  probably  seen. 

Representative  Cochran.  Is  it  a  steel  plow? 

Seiior  Lagson.  No,  sir;  it  is  made  of  wood  and  cane.  The 
planters  have  not  the  money  to  buy  the  modem  steel  plows.  Upon 
my  sugar  estates  I  make  the  rows  about  this  far  apart  [indicating 
about  2  yards],  but  it  is  the  general  practice  to  make  them  about 
this  far  apart  [indicating  about  IJ  yards].  Furthermore,  I  have 
to  fertilize  my  land,  as  it  is  second-class  land. 

Secretary  Taft.  What  do  you  fertilize  it  with  ? 

Seiior  Lacson.  I  use  the  manure  of  domestic  animals  which  I 
have  upon  my  estate.  I  have  manure  heaps  which  I  keep  for  the 
purpose. 

Representative  Cochran.  How  much  can  the  cost  of  production 
be  reduced  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  or  how  much  can 
the  value  of  this  product  be  increased  ? 

Seiior  Lacson.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  modern  agri- 
cultural machinery  or  plows,  so  I  can  not  say,  but  I  think  the  value 
of  the  product  would  be  increased  somewhat  by  the  use  of  such 
machinery. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  much  does  your  second-class  land,  treated 
with  manure,  as  you  have  described,  produce  per  ton  of  sugar  per 
hectare? 

Sefior  Lacson.  About  2  tons  per  hectare.  I  have  here  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  cost'  of  production  which  I  should  like  to  submit 

Representative  Cochran.  Let  it  go  into  the  record. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  that  will  save  time. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  LACSON. 

Ilohx),  August  /5, 1905. 
The  "  Manuel "  estate,  in  the  municipality  of  Talisay,  Occidental 
Negros,    P.    L,    the    property    of    the    undersigned,    contains    200 
hectares  of  second-class  land  suitable  for  sugar  cane  and  an  8-horse- 
power   steam    mill,   with   the   necessary    appurtenances,  bwWdvcv^^ 
etc,  as  follows;  One  mill  housej  two   bagasse  sYieds,  oi\^  ^xxgact 
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warehouse,  and  one  dwelling  house,  all  built  of  lumber  with  gal- 
vanized-iron  roofs,  valued  at  ^0,000,  and  100  head  of  carabaos, 
valued  at  ^15,000 ;  total,  ?«5,000. 

Expenses. 

To  plowing  100  hectares,  labor  of  50  men  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber, five  months,  at  WO  per  month  each.  Including  food 92, 500. 00 

To  planting  250  lacsas  (2,500,000  points),  50  laborers 1,000.00 

To  wages  of  50  laborers  in  the  cultivation  and  care  of  the,  cane 
for  a   period  of  seven   months,   at  nO   per   month,   including 

food - 3. 500. 00 

To   cutting  and   cartage   of  cane,   estimated   at   5,000   piculs,   at 

W.40  per  picul . 2, 000. 00 

To   expenses   of   grinding,   using   bagasse   as    fuel   for   the   mill, 

and  boiling  sirup,  by  contract,  at  W  per  picul 5,000.00 

To  50,000  pieces  cordwood  for  boiler,  at  920  per  hundred  pieces 

at  mill 1, 000. 00 

To  18,000  empty  sacks  for  packing,  at  ¥5.50  per  hundred 715. 00 

T6  30,000  pieces  rattan  for  packing,  at  W  per  thousand 180. 00 

To  10  per  cent  loss  in  cattle  valued  at  W5,000— 1, 500. 00 

To    10    per    cent   deterioration    of   entire    plant,    farming   imple- 
ments, etc.,  valued  at  «5,000 1,500.00 

To  interest  on  capital,  ^,000,  for  one  year,  and  W,895  for  six 

months,  at  15  per  cent 1, 717. 10 

To   interest  on   total   value  of  estate  valued   at  W5,000    (land, 
buildings,  and  carabaos)  at  10  per  cent  annually . 3, 500. 00 

Total  24, 112. 10 

So  that  the  cost  of  the  5,000  piculs  of  sugar  would  be  ^=24,112.10; 
that  is,  ?'4.82  per  picul. 

Note:  This  price  does  not  include  expense  of  transportation ~to 
the  Iloilo  market. 

A.  Lacson. 

Senator  Scott.  Do  you  raise  anj^  tobacco  here? 

Secretary  Taft.  A  little  in  Iloilo  Province,  but  it  is  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  talk  about. 

Seiior  Lacson.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  consider  it  an  absolute 
impossibility  for  me  to  place  my  sugar  in  Iloilo  at  the  price  of  IP'5.20 
which  has  been  given  here. 

Secretary  Taft.  What  does  it  cost  you  ? 

Senor  Lacson.  Well,  I  can  deliver  my  sugar  to  a  commission 
merchant  or  sugar  buyer  in  Iloilo  at  a  cost  of  1^5.20  per  picul, 
but  you  must  remember  that  there  are  expenses  of  wastage  and 
repacking.  Many  packages  brought  over  are  broken  and  have  to 
be  repacked,  and  then  there  are  other  expenses  that  have  to  be  met 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  have  any  rattoon  crops  upon  your 
estates? 
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Senor  Lacson.  Very  few ;  in  just  a  few  places. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  know  of  any  sugar  planter  in  Negros 
that  gets  a  rattoon  crop  for  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year? 

Senor  Lacson.  I  have  gotten  a  rattoon  crop  the  third  year  by  the 
use  of  fertilizers  and  by  careful  cultivation,  but  it  has  never  paid 
me,  and  I  wish  to  state  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  worked  with 
rattoon  crops  have  none  of  them  made  any  money  out  of  them. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  much  less  does  the  rattoon  crop  produce 
than  anew  crop? 

Senor  Lacson.  I  should  say  that,  weather  conditions  aside — ^that 
is,  if  we  had  normal  weather  conditions — ^it  would  lose  the  first 
year  25  per  cent  in  comparison  with  a  new  planting. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  he  did  not  answer  my  question.  Does  he 
know  of  any  planter  in  the  Island  of  Negros  who  gets  a  rattoon 
crop  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  year? 

Senor  Lacson.  Yes,  I  have  known  and  do  know  of  some  who 
have  gotten  four  and  five  rattoon  crops,  and  I  have  done  it  myself, 
but  only  on  very  rare  occasions,  and  it  has  never  paid.  As  a 
general  rule,  after  they  get  the  third  rattoon  crop  they  prefer  to 
plow  up  the  land  again. 

Secretary  Taft.  Is  it  ihe  practice  through  Negros  to  get  a  third 
rattoon  crop? 

Senor  Lacson.  When  it  is  fresh,  new  land  it  is  the  general 
practice  to  get  a  rattoon  crop. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  if  it  is  not  fresh  land;  if  it  is  the  land, 
ordinarily  used,  do  they  get  a  rattoon  crop  or  not? 

Senor  Lacson.  Well,  on  my  lands — and  this  is  also  true  of  all 
planters  whom  I  know — ^we  do  not  get  a  rattoon  crop  except  from 
virgin  ground,  and  on  all  other  land  we  make  a  new  planting 
each  year. 

Senator  Patterson,  \^^lat  was  the  highest  and  lowest  price 
received  by  the  planter  for  sugar  in  Iloilo  during  the  period  of 
ten  years  between  1886  and  1896? 

Seiior  Lacson.  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me,  although  I  have 
them  in  my  books  at  home.  However,  I  remember  that  we  used 
to  get  1^3.50  to  ?=4.50.  You  must  remember,  though,  that  this 
was  gold  and  was  equivalent  in  purchasing  power  to  ^8  or  ^9  at 
the  present  time. 

Senator  Patterson.  Were  you  not  always  paid  in  silver? 

Seiior  Lacson.  Well,  at  that  time  we  considered  that  silver  and 
gold  were  at  a  par.  I  wish  to  remark  in  connection  with  my  last 
statement  that,  at  the  time  I  spoke  of,  all  staple  articles  of  food 
and  clothing  were  much  higher  in  price  than  now.  Furthermore  we 
did  not  have  to  pay  ihe  heavy  taxes  upon  our  land  tVml  \\^\v2l\^  \o 
pay  now.    Beallj,  gentiemen,  our  landowners  are  nearl-j  Twm^di  tcv«v\ 
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to-day,  and  if  I  must  speak  the  truth,  I  will  say  that  although  it 
has  always  been  our  practice,  from  a  feeling  of  pride,  to  have  our 
children  educated  in  private  colleges  at  our  own  expense,  we  are 
now  unable  to  do  so.  We  are  unable  to  send  our  children  to  schools, 
and,  gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we 
got  together  enough  money  to  give  you  this  reception. 

Senator  Patterson.  Ask  him  if  the  currency  was  not  the  Mex- 
ican dollar  prior  to  1896  ? 

Senior  Lacson.  Yes,  sir;  but  at  that  time  Mexican  currency  was 
received  everywhere  as  the  equivalent  of  gold.  It  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  very  plain  even  to  you  gentlemen  that  we  are  all  living 
very  poorly,  and  this  remark  applies  especially  to  planters  and 
landowners. 

Senator  Newlands.  Wliat  price  is  paid  laborers  upon  the  sugar 
pkntations  now? 

Senor  Lacson.  To-day  we  have  to  pay  not  less  than  40  centavos 
per  day. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  what  was  it  from  1886  to  1896? 

Senor  Lacson.  At  all  times  of  the  year,  except  the  grinding 
season,  we  used  to  pay  50  cents  of  the  currency  of  that  time  per 
week.  During  the  grinding  season  we  paid  double  the  amount,  or 
^1  per  week. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  would  that  50  cents  be  the  equi\alent 
of  in  Philippine  currency  to-day  ? 

Senor  Lacson.  Do  you  mean  in  its  purchasing  power? 

Senator  Newlands.  No;  measured  in  the  Philippine  currency  of 
to-day. 

Senor  Lacson.  I  consider  the  50  cents  I  referred  to  as  the 
equivalent  of  50  cents,  gold.  Therefore  it  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  ^1,  Philippine  currency,  per  week. 

Representative  Cooper.  Then  you  say  that  the  wage  has  increased 
from  ^'l  a  week  to  40  centavos  a  day.  That  would  be  nearly  three 
times. 

Senor  Lacson.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  laborer  can  not  live  upon  any  less,  the  cost  of  living  being  so 
muqh  higher  than  before. 

Representative  Cooper.  Do  you  give  them  their  food? 

Seiior  Lacson.  We  do  not  find  the  laborers  except  during  the 
grinding  season.  During  this  season  we  give  them  two  meals  a 
day  and  50  centavos. 

Senator  Foster.  With  this  increased  price  of  labor,  is  labor  more 
abundant  now  than  when  labor  was  cheap? 

Senor  Lacson.  No,  sir;  labor  was  more  abundant  formerly 
than  now. 

Senator  Foster.  Why? 
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Scfior  Lacson.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  scarcity  of  labor  exists.  I  have  always  been  a  believer  in 
the  theory  of  the  free  admission  into  these  Islands  of  Chinese  labor, 
but  experience  has  taught  me  on  the  Island  of  Negros  that  the 
Chinese  laborer  will  work  for  six  months  and  then  cease  to  be  a 
laborer.  He  will  set  up  a  little  store,  which  will  grow  and  grow 
until  he  often  even  becomes  a  competitor  of  his  former  employer. 
Now,  if  I  could  have  the  assurance  that  the  Chinese  labor  imported 
into  the  Islands  would  remain  labor,  I  would  be  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  importation  of  Chinese  labor. 

Secretary  Tatt.  The  provincial  governor  tells  me  that  the  time 
has  come  for  an  adjournment  in  order  that  we  may  refresh  the 
inner  man.  I  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  delegation  that  we 
continue  this  hearing  in  Negros  to-morrow  morning,  where  we 
shall  be  able  to  hear  witnesses  upon  the  ground. 

Representative  Soott.  Are  we  to  visit  any  sugar  mill  here? 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  there  is  a  sugar  mill  here,  and  those  who 
wish  can  visit'  it,  but  it  is  hardly  of  much  interest.  We  can  visit 
Senor  Lacson's  mill  near  Bacolod  to-morrow,  and  there  we  can  see 
the  whole  process  of  sugar  making  as  carried  on  here. 

Senor  Lacson.  I  desire  to  extend  an  invitation  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  party,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
to  visit  my  estate,  because  I  am  very  desirous  of  having  you  see 
the  mill  and  the  general  conditions  there,  as  I  know  tliat  an 
inspection  will  back  up  my  statements  as  regards  the  sugar- 
growing  industry  in  these  Islands. 

(The  meeting  then  adjourned  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.) 


HEARING  AT  BACOLOD. 


ST7GAB. 
EXAMINATION  OF  SEfiOB  PEDBO  TTTLO,  STTOAB  PLANTEB. 

Bagolod,  Occidental  Negros,  August  16^  1906. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  many  estates  is  he  connected  with? 

Sefior  Yulo.  I  am  connected  with  the  administration  of  fifteen 
estates. 

Secretary  Taft.  Are  these  estates  producing  sugar  of  different 
qualities? 

Senor  Yulo.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Have  you  lands  that  produce  as  much  sugar  as 
any  other  in  Negros? 

SenorYuLO.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  such  lands. 

Secretary  Taft.  What  is  the  largest  production  per  hectare  of 
his  best  lands? 

Senor  Yulo.  From  30  to  35  piculs — ^about  2  tons. 

Secretary  Taft.  Is  that  per  acre? 

Senor  Yulo.  No,  that  is  lacsa,  which  is  half  a  hectare,  or  about 
an  acre. 

Secretary  Taft.  Then  that  is  something  more  than  4  tons  to  the 
hectare. 

Senor  Yulo.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Will  he  say  where  that  land  is? 

Senor  Yulo.  In  certain  pueblos  of  the  island  there  are  lands  that 
will  produce  a  maximimi  crop,  which  I  have  mentioned,  of  4  tons, 
such,  for  instance,  as  certain  lands  in  the  towns  of  Isabela  and 
Binalbagan. 

Secretary  Taft.  What  is  the  average  production  per  hectare  of 
all  the  sugar  lands  in  Negros? 

Seiior  Yulo.  The  average  would  be  about  2^  tons  per  hectare. 

Secretary  Taft.  Ask  him  how  many  hectares  of  sugar  he 
cultivates. 

Senor  Yulo.  One  thousand  five  hundred  acres  or  about  600 
hectares. 

360 
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Secretary  Taft.  Is  that  all  he  cultivates  out  of  his  haciendas? 

Seiior  Yulo.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  what  does  he  do  with  the  rest  of  his  land  ? 

Seiior  Yulo.  I  can  not  cultivate  them  to  anything  because  of  the 
lack  of  cattle  and  of  money  and  of  the  necessary  agricultural 
implements. 

Secretary  Taft.  Ask  him  how  much  of  what  he  does  cultivate  is 
rattoon  crops. 

Seiior  Yulo.  To  avoid  saying  none  at  all  I  will  say  very,  very 
little.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  and  rare  cases  that  we  get  a  rattoon 
crop,  and  then  only  for  one  year. 

Secretary  Taft.  Does  he  not  cultivate  rattoon  crops  for  two  or 
three  years? 

Seiior  Yulo.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  possible. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  I  suppose  there  would  be  a  growth  of  cane 
if  he  let  it  run? 

Senor  Yulo.  Yes,  that  would  grow,  but  it  would  not  compensate 
for  the  labor  of  cultivating  it. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  does  he  use  any  manure  or  fertilizer  on  his 
estates? 

Senor  Yulo.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  use  it  because  it  is  too  costly. 

Secretary  Taft.  Colonel  Hill,  would  you  like  to  ask  some 
questions? 

Colonel  Hill.  Your  plantations — are  they  situated  in  different 
valleys  in  the  Island  of  Negros,  or  all  in  one  valley  ? 

Senor  Yulo.  My  estates  are  situated  in  three  pueblos — Isabela, 
Binalbagan,  and  Hinigaran.    These  pueblos  lie  close  to  one  another. 

Secretary  Taft.  Are  they  in  valleys? 

Seiior  Yulo.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Colonel  Hill.  Are  there  no  valleys  on  the  island  to  the  north  of 
those  he  cultivates  himself? 

Sefior  Yulo.  No,  sir;  not  above  Hinigaran.  To  the  north  of 
Hinigaran  there  are  no  valleys. 

Colonel  Hill.  Is  that  in  the  valley  of  Bago? 

Senor  Yulo.  No,  sir;  it  is  very  far  from  the  town  of  that 
name. 

Colonel  Hill.  Is  there  such  a  valley  as  the  Bago  Valley  in  the 
island? 

Senor  Yulo.  I  know  of  no  such  valley. 

Colonel  Hill.  Is  there  any  sugar  cane  raised  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  this  island? 

Senor  Yulo.  No,  sir. 

Colonel  Hill.  How  large  is  the  valley  of  Binalbagan  in  which 
his  estates  lie? 

Senor  Yulo.  About  2,250  hectares. 
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Colonel  Hill.  Is  the  land  cultivated  as  far  up  as  the  river  runs 
coming  frpm  the  mountain  range? 

Senor  Yulo.  About  one-half  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  but  not  all 
to  sugar. 

Colonel  Hill.  Can  it  be  cultivated  to  sugar  all  the  way  up  to 
the  foothills? 

Senor  Yulo.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Hill.  Does  that  river  run  back  about  a  distance  of  30 
miles  from  the  sea? 

Senor  Yulo.  It  must  run  at  least  30  miles. 

Colonel  Hill.  About  what  width  is  there  to  the  alluvial  lands 
on  both  sides  of  that  river?    Do  they  extend  10  miles? 

Senor  Yulo.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Colonel  Hill.  Does  he  know  anything  of  the  Hog  Valley  ? 

Senor  Yulo.  No,  sir. 

Colonel  Hill.  Does  he  know  anything  of  the  San  Carlos  Valley 
on  the  Oriental  side  of  Negros? 

Senor  Yulo.  No,  sir. 

Colonel  Hill.  Has  he  ever  been  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
Binalbagan  ? 

Seiior  Yulo.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Hill.  Could  he  tell  by  sight  whether  there  was  at  least 
5  miles  of  cultivable  land  on  either  side  of  the  river  mouth?  Does 
it  run  back  as  far  as  5  miles? 

Senor  Yulo.  I  could  not  be  sure  of  what  the  distance  is.  I  could 
not  estimate  it. 

Colonel  Hill.  Do  they  use  carabaos  foj  plowing  altogether  in 
these  lands? 

Seiior  Yulo.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Hill.  What  depth  does  he  plow  ? 

Senor  Yulo.  Ten  inches. 

Colonel  Hill.  Is  that  with  a  small  iron  point  on  a  wooden  plow? 

Seiior  Yulo.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Hill.  Does  he  use  no  other  harrows  than  those  made 
from  bamboo? 

Seiior  Yulo.  Yes,  sir;  I  use  other  kinds  also.  I  have  some  of 
those  disk  harrows. 

Colonel  Hill.  How  long  has  he  been  using  these? 

Seiior  Yulo.  Just  for  a  short  while — a  month  or  so. 

Colonel  Hill.  His  crops  have  been  raised  heretofore  by  these 
bamboo  harrows? 

Seiior  Yulo.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Hill.  How  much  land  will  two  carabaos  and  a  man  take 
care  of  upon  the  plantation  ? 
Senor  Yulo.  One  hectare  of  land. 
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Representative  Cochran,  of  New  York,  then  had  some  discussion 
with  Colonel  Hill  as  to  whether  the  speaker  meant  to  say  that  two 
(^rabaos  and  one  man  could  plow  one  hectare  of  land  or  that  one 
hectare  of  land  would  provide  maintenance  for  two  carabaos,  which 
was  settled  by  the  speaker  saying : 

Seiior  Yulo.  Two  caral^aos  will  plow  1  hectare,  and  half  a 
hectare  will  support  them. 

Colonel  Hill.  How  many  men  will  it  take  to  cultivate  through- 
out the  year  1  hectare  of  sugar  land  ? 

Seiior  Yulo.  Well,  that  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  If 
it  is  hard  it  requires  more  men  and  also  more  animals. 

Colonel  Hill.  How  much  does  a  carabao  cost? 

Seiior  Yulo.  A  carabao  that  would  be  broken  to  the  plow  would 
cost  at  least  ?150,  Philippine  currency. 

Colonel  Hill.  At  what  period  of  the  year  after  planting  does 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane  cease?  How  many  months  would  he  be 
using  his  carabao  and  his  men  ? 

Seiior  Yulo.  Six  months  if  the  land  is  good. 

Colonel  Hn.L.  How  many  crops  will  he  take  off  it  in  a  year? 
Will  he  raise  a  crop  and  make  the  sugar  from  it  in  twelve  months? 

Seiior  Yulo.  That  is  impossible  to  do. 

Colonel  Hill.  How  much  time  does  it  take? 

Seiior  Yulo.  Do  you  wish  me  to  give  you  the  time  from  the 
time  of  plowing  or  from  the  time  of  planting  the  cane? 

Colonel  Hill.  From  the  time  of  planting. 

Seiior  Yulo.  Fourteen  months  from  the  time  of  planting  the 
cane. 

Representative  Cochran.  What  from  the  time  of  plowing? 

Seiior  Yulo.  You  would  have  to  add  on  four  months. 

Colonel  Hill.  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  getting  Filipinos 
to  do  the  work  needed  on  the  plantation?    Are  the  hands  good? 

Seiior  Yulo.  The  generality  of  Filipinos  would  be  suitable  labor 
for  the  cane  fields,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  majority  of  them 
prefer  to  work  in  the  rice  fields. 

Secretary  Taft.  Is  it  harder  work  to  work  in  the  cane  fields? 

Seiior  Yulo.  Very  much  so.  It  is  especially  hard  on  account  of 
the  defective  agricultural  implements  and  tools  which  we  use. 

Senator  Warren.  Colonel  Hill,  may  I  ask  one  question  right 
there?  I  want  to  ask  how.  many  years  out  of  ten  can  they  get  a 
crop  without  fertilization. 

Seiior  Yulo.  Five  years. 

Senator  War^pn.  So  that  it  would  take  two  years  for  a  crop.  Is 
the  land  sufficiently  fertile  so  that  you  oould  depend  upon  a  crop 
once  every  two  years  without  fertilizing  it? 

Senor  Yulo.  Yes,  sir. 
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Secretary  Tatt.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  rattoon  crops.  He  says, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  he  cultivates  very  little  of  ithe  rattoon  crop. 

Senor  Yulo.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  qualified  that  by  saying  that 
rattoon  crops  are  cultivated  only  on  exceptional  lands. 

Secretary*  Taft.  Well,  is  it  the  rule  or  the  exception  in  the 
cultivation  of  lands  in  this  province  to  have  a  rattoon  crop  ? 

Senor  Yulo.  It  is  the  exception. 

Secretary  Tatt.  Now  how  far  does  that  exception  go?  Does  it 
go  beyond  the  first  crop?  Are  there  some  rattoon  crops  of  the 
second  and  third  years? 

Senor  Yulo.  No,  sir;  we  only  have  the  first  rattoon  crop.  Were 
we  to  have  a  second  rattoon  crop  the  expense  of  cultivating  it  would 
be  greater  than  the  value  of  its  yield. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  are  there  no  estates  in  Isabela  and  Binal- 
bagan  where  they  have  cultivated  the  second  and  third  rattoon  crop? 

Senor  Yulo.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  few.  If  there  are  it  would 
be  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 

Colonel  Hill.  To  what  use  is  the  land  put  after  the  crop  is  taken 
oflP  before  they  begin  plowing  for  the  next  year's  crop? 

Senor  Yulo.  The  highlands  are  used  for  the  cultivation  of  com 
and  the  lowlands  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  the  rest  is  used  for 
grazing  lands. 

Representative  Cochran.  I  would  like  to  get  a  little  light  on  one 
thing.  I  understand  he  has  altogether  about  15,000  acres  and 
cultivates  about  1,500. 

Senor  Yulo.  My  possessions  do  not  reach  15,000,  but  are  between 
10,000  and  12,000  acres. 

Representative  Cochr\n.  But  you  cultivate  only  about  1,500,  do 
you  not? 

Senor  Yulo.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Cochran.  I  understand  him  to  say  that  the 
reason  he  does  not  cultivate  the  rest  of  his  lands  is  because  of  lack 
of  capital. 

Seiior  Yulo.  Yes;  because  of  the  lack  of  animals,  of  proper 
agricultural  implements,  etc. 

Representative  Cochran.  That  is  all  the  same — it  is  a  lack  of 
capital.    Ask  him  what  is  the  value  of  his  land  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Senor  Yulo.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  exactly  say.  It  might 
depend  upon  a  man's  needs,  but  I  might  say,  roughly  speaking, 
KOO  for  first-class  lands,  ^=150  for  second-class  lands,  and  ^100 
for  third-class  lands,  per  hectare. 

Representative  Cochran.  Well,  what  does  he  value  his  land  at? 

Senor  Yulo.  Well,  I  have  all  three  classes. 

Bepresentative  Cochran.  Well,  the  average  between  them. 
What  capital  "would  it  require  to  cultivate  tYvem^ 
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Senator  Wakren.  The  whole  12,000  acres? 

Representative  Cochran.  You  might  say  per  acre  if  you  like. 

Seiior  Yulo.  ^200,000. 

Bepresentative  Cochban.  That  would  be  $100  an  acre.  That 
would  be  about  the  value  of  the  land.  Then  if  we  had  an 
agricultural  bank  he  would  want  the  bank  to  loan  him  about  the 
value  of  his  lands. 

Representative  McKinley,  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Cochran,  is  it  not 
only  $10  an  acre? 

Secretary  Taft.  He  said  he  would  want  $100,000,  and  if  he 
has  10,000  acres  that  would  be  $10  an  acre. 

Representative  Cochran.  Ask  him  again. 

Senor  Yulo.  I  was  a  bit  confused  by  the  question. 

Representative  Cochran.  Ask  him  how  much  per  acre  is  needed 
to  put  it  into  cultivation  effectively. 

Senor  Yulo.  About  ^^100  to  cultivate  1  hectare  of  land. 

Representative  Cochran.  But  I  understand  that  is  about  the 
value  of  the  land. 

Senor  Yulo.  But  I  stated  that  the  land  was  divided  into  three 
classes,  some  of  which  is  worth  ^00. 

Representative  Cochran.  Well,  is  not  that  the  value  of  the  land? 
That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Senor  Yulo.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  takes  about  1^100  to  cultivate 
a  hectare  of  land  and  that  the  land  is  worth,  according  to  its 
specification,  ^00,  ^^150,  or  ?=100  per  hectare. 

Senator  Newlands.  Will  you  ask  him  where  he  sells  the  sugar 
he  produces? 

Senor  Yulo.  I  sell  my  sugar  in  Iloilo. 

Senator  Newlands.  Ask  him  what  price  he  received  this  year, 
last  year,  and  the  year  before. 

Senor  Yulo.  The  average  price  this  year  has  been  ?^.25  a  picul, 
an  extraordinary  price;  last  year  it  was  ?4.50;  for  the  previous  year 
I  do  not  recollect  what  the  price  was.     It  was  less  than  IP'4.50. 

Senator  Scott.  A  picul  of  137  pounds? 

Senor  Yulo.  Yes,  sir;  of  137^  pounds. 

Secretary  Taft.  Will  you  ask  the  witness  whether  he  knows  a 
man  in  Negros  named  Serafin  Esta vanes? 

Senor  Yulo.  I  only  know  him  by  name. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  is  he  a  haciendero  ? 

Senor  Yulo.  Yes ;  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

Secretary  Taft.  Has  he  a  large  estate? 

Senor  Yulo.  He  had  a  large  estate.  It  was  a  pretty  good-sized 
estate. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  know  how  much  he  raises  oiv  a  V\^q\»t^ 
of  land? 
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Seiior  Yuix).  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Secretary  Taft.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  does  know?  He 
lives  at  Cadiz  Nuevo. 

Seiior  Esteban  db  la  Kama.  He  cultivates  very  little  sugar 
because  he  has  a  very  small  amount  of  capital  to  work  with.  Lately 
he  sold  one  of  his  estates. 

Secretary  Taft.  Does  Seiior  de  la  Eama  know  him  ? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Does  he  know  his  business?  Does  he  sell  his 
sugar  in  Iloilo  ? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  No  ;  he  sells  it  right  there  on  his  estate. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  I  would  like  to  ask,  at  the  request  of  one  of 
the  Senators,  Seiior  Yulo  to  tell  us  again  how  much  the  j>eriod  is 
from  the  time  thev  commence  to  plow  until  cane  is  readv  to  cut. 

Seiior  Yulo.  Eighteea  months. 

Secretary  Taft.  Ask  him  if,  when  he  gets  five  crops  of  sugar 
from  ten  years  of  cultivation,  whether  in  that  ten  years  he  also  raises 
corn  or  rice  on  the  same  land. 

Seiior  Yulo.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  get  other  crops  off  the  same  land. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  now  I  want  to  ask  Senor  de  la  Rama  again 
about  this  Serafin  Estavanes.  Does  he  raise  ten  rattoon  crops 
upon  his  plantation  ? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  I  have  a  farm  near  Serafin  Estavanes,  and 
never  raised  a  rattoon  crop  myself. 

Secretary  Taft.  You  own  an  estate  in  that  neighborhood  ? 

Seiior  de  la  Rama.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  now  I  want  to  call  Captain  Smith.  Cap- 
tain Smith,  it  has  been  said  that  you  have  made  a  good  many 
statements  with  respect  to  rattoon  crops  in  this  province.  Do  you 
know  Serafin  Estavanes? 

Capt.  W.  S.  Smith,  inspector  of  Constabulary.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  know  his  estate? 

Captain  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Have  you  ever  been  on  it? 

Captain  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  know  whether  he  raises  ten  rattoon 
crops? 

Captain  Smith.  I  don't  think  he  raises  ten  rattoon  crops,  but 
I  have  been  told  that  he  raises  from  four  to  seven  right  along. 

Secretary  Taft.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Hathaway  so? 

Captain  Smith.  I  told  Mr.  Hathaway  that  there  were  places 
here  where  the  cane  was  cut  and  would  spring  up  again. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  do  you  know  places  in  this  province  where 
ten  rattoon  crops  are  raised? 

Captain  Smith.  No,  sir. 
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Secretary  Taft.  Well,  how  many  crops? 

Captain  Smith.  Well,  about  three. 

Secretary  Taft.  Is  that  a  regular  thing? 

Captain  Smith.  No;  but  it  occurs  at  times  in  Isabela  district. 
They  have  two  rattoon  crops  and  one  other  crop. 

Secretary  Taft.  In  Isabela,  in  the  virgin  soil  of  that  district? 

Captain  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  And  generally  then,  except  in  this  virgin  soil, 
the  practice  is  not  to  cultivate  a  rattoon  crop,  is  it  not? 

Captain  S^qth.  Yes,  sir;  you  will  find  some  virgin  soil  in 
and  about  Isabela  and  La  Castellana,  which  is  in  the  same  valley. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  long  does  it  take  to  cultivate  a  rattoon 
crop? 

Captain  Smith.  I  can  not  speak  exactly  definite  on  the  length 
of  time.    It  would  take  about  twelve  months,  und  possibly  fourteen. 

Secretary  Taft.  To  cultivate  a  rattoon  crop?  Does  it  take  a 
shorter  time  for  the  rattoon  than  for  the  original  crop? 

Captain  Smith.  I  can  hardly  answer  you  that  clear. 

Secretary  Taft.  You  don't  plow  a  rattoon  crop,  do  you? 

Captain  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Cuktis,  of  Kansas.  I  want  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Hathaway  was  out  here  with  the  intention  of  buying  land  or  just  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  country. 

Captain  Smith.  You  would  believe  that  he  was  here  investigating 
the  conditions  of  property  and  to  put  in  some  capital  and  build  a 
mill. 

Senator  Newlands.  Captain,  are  you  the  inspector  of  Constab- 
ulary here? 

Captain  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Is  there  much  distress  among  the  laboring 
men  in  these  islands? 

Captain  Smith.  In  certain  places  possibly  they  have  not  got  quite 
enough  to  eat,  but  generally  they  have  sufficient.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  palay  of  last  year. 

Senator  Newlands.  Are  they  receiving  higher  wages? 

Captain  Smith.  The  "  jomal,"  or  day's  wage,  is  higher  now  than 
it  was  before. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  is  the  daily  wage  now? 

Captain  Smith.  From  1  real  to  25  cents,  and  it  might  go  to 
35  cents. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  is  1  real  ? 

Captain  Smith.  Twelve  and  a  half  centavos — one  bit. 

Senator  Newlands.  Twelve  and  a  half  centavos  a  day  ? 

Captain  Smith.  You  have  got  to  furnish  the  food.  They  do  not 
pay  very  much  for  their  labor,  as  they  have  not  much  money. 
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Representative  Cochran.  What  is  it  now? 

Captain  Smith.  Possibly  12^  cents;  that  is  the  lowest  wage. 

Secretary  Taft.  Then  it  costs  up  to  35  cents? 

Captain  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Cochran.  And  his  food? 

Captain  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  you  have  to  buy  the  rice,  and  at  the 
present  time  you  have  to  buy  it  in  Iloilo  and  pay  a  big  price  for  it 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  the  distress  is  mostly  among  the 
landowners  and  not  among  the  poorer  people? 

Captain  Smith.  It  is  among  the  people  who  own  the  land  and 
have  not  the  capital  to  raise  crops. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  it  your  observation  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  Government  to  establish  a  farm  here  with  improved  ma- 
chinery and  modem  methods  such  as  are  used  in  Hawaii? 

Secretary  Taft.  The  Government  has  a  farm  here  now. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  that  a  sugar  farm? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes. 

Senator  Newxands.  How  big  is  it? 

Secretary  Taft.  It  is  about  2,500  acres. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  add  2,500  acres 
to  that? 

Captain  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  it  difficult  to  get  control  of  the  land  from 
the  owners?    Are  they  unwilling  to  sell? 

Captain  Smith.  You  could  get  it,  but  not  in  one  block. 

Senator  Warren.  I  want  to  ask  one  question.  Testimony  is  to 
the  effect  that  in  ten  years  you  get  five  crops  of  sugar  without 
fertilization.  Now  this  witness  has  stated  that  crops  can  be  grown 
upon  virgin  soil.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  land  upon  which  crops  have 
been  grown  for  ten  years  and  a  crop  taken  every  two  years,  and 
other  crops  of  other  things  in  between,  whether  the  soil  is  as  good 
as  new. 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  No,  sir;  the  land  wears  out.  It  is  not  as 
fertile.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  lands  which  lie  closest 
to  the  seashore  are  more  worn-out  than  the  lands  in  the  interior 
of  the  Islands,  because  they  have  been  cultivated  a  longer  number 
of  years. 

Senator  Warren.  Then  they  must  be  left  fallow  a  number  of 
years  in  order  to  become  fertile  and  bring  good  crops  in  other  years? 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  to  let  them  lie  fallow,  and  if 
you  would  take  a  run  around  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  you  would 
see  that  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  lands  are  not  being 
cultivated,  as  they  are  worn-out  and  are  resting. 

Senator  Warren.  It  is  because  of  the  high  price  of  fertilizer,  I 
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understand,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  let  the  lands  lie  fallow  and  unfer- 
tilized. 

Senor  de  la  Rama.  Yes;  the  latter  course  is  preferable — ^to  let 
the  land  lie  idle. 

Senator  Newlands.  Captain,  will  you  please  state  why  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  Government  to  secure  5,000  acres  of  land  for  an 
experimental  station? 

Captain  Smith.  Lots  of  landowners  do  not  care  to  part  with  their 
lands;  that  is  one  reason.  Then  it  is  difficult  for  an  American  to 
come  in  here  and  buy  up  lands.  They  say  he  is  going  to  come  in 
here  and  buy  them  out.  The  other  reason  is  that  they  expect  that 
some  day  they  will  be  able  to  get  some  capital  to  float  their  planta- 
tions and  are  holding  on  to  them  keeping  their  people  together 
waiting  for  this  to  happen,  hoping  that  some  day  they  will  be  able 
to  get  money  to  improve  their  lands. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  they  hope  to  introduce  the  highly 
improved  methods  of  Hawaii  on  their  sugar  plantations  here? 

Captain  Smith.  They  hope  to  improve  their  present  methods,  but 
whether  they  will  take  it  as  far  as  Hawaii  has  done  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Newlands.  Has  any  expert  from  Hawaii  ever  been  here 
on  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  methods  of  improved 
cultivation  ? 

Captain  Smith.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Newlands.  Have  they  ever  sent  for  a  man  to  come  here 
and  improve  their  methods  of  cultivation  ? 

Captain  Smith.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Newlands.  Take  this  plantation  of  about  2,500  acres, 
which  you  say  belongs  to  the  Government;  would  it  not  be  possible 
\o  arrange  in  the  neighborhood,  if  the  Government  operates  it  as 
an  experimental  station,  builds  a  mill,  puts  in  modem  machinery, 
etc.,  to  get  cane  to  crush  in  the  mill  ? 

Captain  Smith.  If  you  could  get  proper  transportation. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  that  plantation  a  good  plantation  ? 

Captain  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Has  it  good  soil? 

Captain  Smith.  I  could  possibly  name  places  in  the  island  that 
have  better  land. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  it  land  on  which  steam  plows  could  be 
used? 

Captain  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Senator,  you  can  get  all  these  facts  by 
examining  the  reports  of  the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  that  farm. 
This  witness  knows  nothing  except  by  casual  observation  and 
hearsay. 
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Senator  Newlands.  Has  the  man  in  charge  of  that  farm  made 
a  careful  survey  of  the  land,  a  careful  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  in  order  to  determine  what  soil  and  what  conditions  are  best 
for  the  growth  of  sugar  ? 

Colonel  Edwards.  This  witness  knows  nothing  about  this;  he  is 
a  captain  of  the  Constabulary. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  only  speak  in  order  to  expedite  matters. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  am  told,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  man  is 
here  who  runs  that  farm. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him  if  he  is 
here. 

Colonel  Edwards.  Won't  you  hear  Mr.  Nolan  first  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  we  will  go  on  with  direct  evidence  first. 
Mr.  Heil  is  here.    Are  you  a  practical  sugar  cultivator,  Mr.  Heil  ? 

Mr.  John  Heil.  I  have  been  raising  sugar  for  the  last  five  years, 
in  the  United  States,  and  here  for  the  last  two  and  one-half  years. 

Secretary  Taft.  Have  you  been  in  charge  of  "  La  Gran j  a  "  under 
Mr.  Welborn,  and  before  that  under  Professor  Scribner  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  much  sugar  do  you  cultivate  there? 

Mr.  Heil.  About  150  acres  last  year. 

Secretary  Taft.  And  how  much  do  you  raise? 

Mr.  Heil.  2,990  piculs. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  many  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  Some  of  it  would  average  3  tons  to  the  hectare — that 
.8,  not  all  of  it;  some  of  it  only  about  2  tons. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  have  any  rattoon  crops? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  had  rattoon  crops  for  about  two  years 
now. 

Secretary  Taft.  Will  you  cut  it  for  the  third  year? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  does  the  product  of  the  rattoon  crop  com- 
pare with  the  original? 

Mr.  Heil.  It  is  much  better  for  the  third  year. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  much  is  the  cost  of  cultivation? 

Mr.  Heil.  The  first  year  is  much  more  than  the  second  and 
third  years.    The  third  year  it  will  only  cost  perhaps  ?=22  a  hectare. 

Secretary  Taft.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  its  product.  Does 
the  rattoon  crop  produce  more  per  hectare  than  the  original  crop  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Heil.  Perhaps  50  piculs  more. 

Senator  Patterson.  How  about  the  third  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  The  third  will  be  as  good.    The  first  is  the  poorest 
crop  generally. 
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Secretary  Taft.  Now,  do  you  know  about  the  production  among 
farmers  here  generally  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes;  the  way  they  raise  sugar  it  costs  about  twice 
as  much  as  at  the  experimental  station. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  know  as  to  the  practice  in  Y-attoon  crops? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  many  rattoon  crops  do  they  cultivate? 

Mr.  Heil.  In  our  neighborhood  four  to  seven  crops. 

Secretary  Taft.  AATiat  farmers  do  you  know  who  cultivate  such 
crops  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  Cardenas,  Rodriguez,  and  others. 

Secretary  Taft.  Are  there  any  of  these  planters  here  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir. 

(Then  Seiior  Rodriguez  came  forward.) 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  cultivate  seven  rattoon  crops? 

Senor  Rodriguez.  There  have  been  exceptional  cases  on  certain 
lands  where  seven  crops  are  raised,  but  as  a  general  rule,  and  I  may 
say  almost  universally,  we  raise  only  three  crops,  because  after  the 
third  crop  we  find  that  there  is  a  grubworm  comes  into  the  cane 
and  we  have  to  make  a  new  planting. 

Secretary  Taft.  Now  how  is  it  with  you,  Mr.  Heil— do  you  find 
that  grubworm  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  they  limit  the  number  of  crops  you  can 
plant? 

Mr.  Heil.  I  am  experimenting  on  killing  that  grubworm  by 
distributing  lime  about. 

Secretarj'  Taft.  Well,  you  say  you  raise  rattoon  crops.  Do  you 
raise  rattoon  crops  on  all  this  you  cultivate? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Does  Senor  Rodriguez  have  three  years  on  every 
one  that  he  cultivates? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you,  Seiior  Rodriguez? 

Seiior  Rodriguez.  A  great  deal  of  my  land  does  not  give  rattoon 
crops  at  all,  but  some  of  it  does  give  rattoon  crops  for  three  years — 
that  is,  I  get  three  harvests  without  a  new  planting,  and  I  find  that 
I  can  get  no  further  than  the  third  crop  because  of  the  passages 
between  the  cane  getting  too  narrow  for  the  carabaos  to  go  through, 
so  after  the  third  year  we  make  a  new  planting.  On  the  lowlands 
we  don't  make  any  rattoon  crops  at  all.  It  is  only  out  near  the 
mountains. 

Secretary  Taft.  AVhere  is  "  La  Granja?  " 

Mr.  Heh..  It  is  up  near  the  mountains  and  is  frfesii  \ai\d. 
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Secretary  Taft.  Ask  Seiior  Rodriguez  if  his  rattoon  crop  is  better 
than  his  original  crop. 

Seiior  Rodriguez.  Yes ;  in  the  fresh  land  in  the  hills  it  is  better. 

Secretary  Taft.  It  is  better  for  the  third  year  ? 

Sefior  Rodriguez.  It  is  somewhat  better  quality,  but  it  does  not 
give  such  a  yield  as  the  first  crop. 

Secretary  Taft.  But  it  sells  at  a  better  price  ? 

Seiior  Rodriguez.  Yes;  it  is  a  degree  or  two  superior  in  quality, 
but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  less  quantity. 

Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Heil,  you  say  you  have  150  acres  of  sugar. 
What  else  do  you  cultivate  there  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  Rice. 

Secretary  Taff.  What  else? 

Mr.  Heil.  Most  everything  there  is  in  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Taft.  You  have  machinery  there? 

Mr.  Heil.  I  have  some. 

Secretary  Taft.  You  have  a  steam  plow  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  No,  sir. 

Secretary  Tait.  Do  you  plow  deeper  than  the  planters  here? 

Mr.  Heil.  I  plow  10  to  12  inches. 

Secretary  Taft.  Is  that  deeper  than  they  plow  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  They  don't  plow  any  deeper  than  8  to  G  inches. 

Secretary  Taft.  TVTiat  do  you  use,  carabaos  or  mules? 

Mr.  Heil.  Mules. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  find  them  more  effective? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  eight  times  as  much  work. 

Representative  McKinley,  of  Illinois.  What  do  they  cost  over 
here  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  Two  hundred  pesos. 

Representative  Scott,  of  Kansas.  You  get  better  results  than  the 
native  farmer  does? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  McKinley.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  to  feed  a 
mule  than  a  carabao? 

Mr.  Heil.  You  don't  have  to  feed  a  carabao,  but  a  mule  might 
cost  you  about  40  centavos  per  day. 

Secretary  Taft.  Have  you  200  acres  of  cane  a  portion  of  which 
is  the  tenth  crop? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes;  about  10  acres. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  the  tenth  crop? 

Mr.  Heil.  Thfe  native  foreman  on  the  place  who  was  there  in 
Spanish  times  told  me  that  it  was  cut  off  during  the  time  of  the 
insurrection. 

Secretary  Taft.  What  kind  of  sugar  is  it? 
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Mr.  Heil.  No.  1  sugar. 

Senator  Patterson.  Is  the  quantity  as  great  as  in  the  first  crop! 

Mr.  Heil.  Very  nearly. 

Representative  Scott.  Well,  is  it  your  opinion  that  that  could  be 
done  universaUy? 

Mr.  Heil.  It  is  peculiar  to  that  kind  of  land. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  think  you  could  raise  ten  crops  on  all 
that  land? 

Mr.  Heil.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  speak  for  that.  This 
has  been  my  third  year  on  there  now.  % 

Representative  Cochran.  You  say  that  this  piece  of  land  out 
of  which  you  took  ten  crops  was  not  due  to  the  cultivation  but  to 
the  quality  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  No,  I  expect  not. 

Secretary  Taft.  And  have  they  fertilized  it? 

Mr.  Heil.  No,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Your  information  is  derived  from  the  woman 
in  charge? 

Mr.  Heil.  From  the  foreman  in  charge.  It  is  near  the  side  ol 
a  hill  where  the  rains  have  washed  away  the  grass. 

Secretary  Taft.  Then  you  think  that  the  land  is  peculiarly 
situated  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  been  here  only 
three  years.    Does  not  it  take  over  a  year  to  raise  a  crop  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  No,  sir;  I  have  raised  three  crops  on  the  tarm  now 
and  I  have  not  been  there  quite  three  years. 

Senator  Scott.  Then  your  knowledge  as  to  the  ten -year  crop  is 
gathered  from  what  people  have  told  you  and  not  from  your  own 
knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir;  from  what  people  have  told  me. 

Senator  Newlands.  Were  you  engaged  in  sugar  work  before? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir;  in  Louisiana.  I  simply  worked  on  a 
plantation  there. 

Senator  Newlands.  Were  you  in  a  responsible  position  there? 

Mr.  Heil.  Well,  no;  I  was  just  a  foreman. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  how  do  the  methods  which  you  are 
using  upon  this  particular  farm  compare  with  the  methods  used 
in  Louisiana?' 

Mr.  Heil.  We  use  about  the  same  machinery  here.  It  was  a 
wnall  farm  on  which  I  was  on  in  Louisiana. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  were  you  not  on  one  of  the  first-class 
farms  with  improved  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  No,  sir. 
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Secretary  Taft.  There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Nolan.  Mr.  Nolan,  did  you  act  as  interpreter  for  a  Mr.  Hathaway, 
who  came  here  to  investigate  sugar  conditions? 

Mr.  RiCARDO  A.  Nolan.  Yes;  I  was  here  at  Constabulary  head- 
quarters, and  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Smith  I  acted  as  inter- 
preter for  Mr.  Hathaway  with  the  governor  and  with  Mr.  Aniceto 
and  Mr.  Mariano  Lacson.  He  was  trying  to  get  the  governor  to  fix 
a  figure  at  which  sugar  could  be  produced,  and  when  he  could  not 
give  him  what  he  wanted  he  said,  "  Now,  look  here,  Governor,  sup- 
pose a  haciendero  has  tCU^inds  of  cattle  and  all  kinds  of  machinery 
and  everything  else,  whar  will  a  picul  of  sugar  cost?  "  and  Governor 
Jayme  said,  ''About  1P2 ;  "  but,  he  said — and  I  was  acting  as  inter- 
preter for  him — that  he  had  never  produced  any  sugar  and  was  only 
giving  his  opinion.  Mr.  Hathaway  made  everyone  believe  with 
whom  he  spoke  that  he  was  here  to  improve  the  situation  in  Negros 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  build  a  big  sugar  refinery  here,  and  every- 
body helped  him  because  we  need  a  sugar  refinery  here. 

Secretary  Taft.  Did  he  say  he  wanted  to  buy  some  lands? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  believe  that  Governor  Jayme  told 
him  Murcia  would  be  a  good  place,  because  Governor  Jayme  has 
some  lands  there  and  he  wants  to  sell  them.  I  have  some  records 
in  mv  office  which  show  that  labor  costs  about  ^  pesetas  per  day 
and  not  12^  cents  as  has  been  said  here  by  some  persons.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  labor  has  to  be  brought  from  Antique  and 
from  Capiz;  and  now  let  us  figure  this  down  and  see  how  much 
labor  will  cost.  There  are  hacienderos  which  I  can  name — Don 
Jos6  Robles,  Felix  Bobles,  and  Mr.  de  la  Rama  here — I  believe  who 
will  agree  to  what  I  say,  that  they  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars 
in  trying  to  get  laborers  here.  If  you  bring  100  here  and  they 
don't  come  all  together  in  one  bunch,  when  you  have  got  the  last 
ones  here  you  will  have  about  25  left  on  your  hands.  That  is  the 
trouble  the  hacienderos  have  here. 

Senator  NewjvANDs.  You  think  the  labor,  then,  is  the  most  serious 
problem  here  in  the  question  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Well,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  can  bu}^  carabaos, 
but  not  laborers.  I  came  here  in  1901  and  I  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  situation  here,  and  they  have  always  had  this  trouble. 

Senator  Newlaxds.  What  was  the  condition  then  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  believe  they  have  always  had  a  little  of  this 
trouble.  The  work  is  not  permanent  on  most  of  the  haciendas 
here;  when  they  need  the  largest  number  of  laborers  is  between 
November  and  March. 

Senator  Warren.  Won't  the  people  who  live  here  work? 

Mr.  XoLAX.  The  people  who  live  here  will  work,  yes,  when 
tAey  want  to.     I  think  the  municipal  pteside^wts  can  answer  that 
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question  better  than  I  can.    There  is  a  certain  law  here  which  is 
not  enforced. 

Senator  Warren.  Do  you  mean  that  they  won't  take  work  when 
it  is  offered  them  ? 

Mr.  Nolan.  I  have  never  known  a  man  to  come  along  and  ask 
for  work. 

Secretary  Taft.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  methods  of  sugar 
planters  here? 

Mr.  Nolan.  Well,  I  have  traveled  from  San  Carlos  to  Hog. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  know  what  the  practice  is  about  rattoon 
Tops? 

Mr.  Nolan.  About  rattoon  crops?  There  are  haciendas  here 
where  you  can  raise  on  10,  15,  or  20  acres  that  kind  of  a  crop 
because  the  river  washes  it.  You  will  find  that  thing  in  La 
Carlota,  where  this  gentleman  [Mr.  Heil]  is  working,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  towns  for  soil.  You  can  do  that  there,  but  even  in  La 
Carlota  in  the  lands  of  Felix  Robles  you  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Heil.  You  can  not  do  that  down  in  the  valley. 

ilr.  Nolan.  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  common  thing. 

Secretary  Taft.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Heil  ? 

Mr.  Heil.  I  say  if  it  was  worked  properly  they  could  raise  more 
crops.  In  the  first  place  they  plant  it  about  2  feet  apart  and 
have  done  so  without  fertilizing  it  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
they  have  got  it  in  such  a  condition  that  they  can  get  it  back  into 
shape  only  after  ten  years. 

Representative  Cochran.  I  understand  from  this  witness,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out  what  he  says,  that  away  from  the  sea  you  get 
a  larger  yield. 

Mr.  Heil.  I  get  2  to  3  tons  a  hectare. 

Representative  Cochran.  Well,  that  is  about  what  the  others 
said.  What  advantage  do  you  get  from  the  improved  machinery 
you  have  got  over  here? 

Mr.  Heil.  We  have  got  no  improved  machinery  over  here  but 
the  plows. 

Representative  Cochran.  Am  I  right  in  this:  You  say  that  you 
get  a  crop  in  one  year  and  the  others  say  it  takes  eighteen  months. 
Is  that  due  to  the  improved  machinery  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  What  are  you  paying  for  labor? 

Mr.  Heil.  From  45  to  75  centavos  per  day. 

Senator  Newlands.  Can  you  get  all  the  labor  you  want  at  that 
price? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  do  they  work?     Will  they  stay? 

Mr.  Heil.  No,  sir. 

Senator   ISewlands.  Now   take    the    average    man.    Ylo^^    tcvvsltcj 
davs  in  the  week  or  month  will  he  work? 
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Mr.  Heil.  On  an  average  about  two  davs  in  a  week. 

Senator  Xewlands.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  persuade  them 
to  work  more? 

Mr.  Heil.  Well,  it  does  not  do  much  good  to  persuade  them. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  pay  them  anything  in  addition? 

Mr.  Heil.  No,  sir ;  they  feed  themselves  out  of  that. 

Representative  Cochran.  Well,  if  you  paid  them  only  half  what 
you  pay  them  would  they  work  twice  as  long? 

Mr.  Heil.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  the  motion  is  that  we  adjourn. 

(The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  at  12.40  p.  m.) 


STJPPLEHEHTAL  STATEMENT. 

(See  page  25,  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Hearings.) 


QUESTIONS  PROPOUNDED  BY  CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Ti)  JOHN 
HEIL,  RE  TESTIMONY  OIVE^  BY  HIM  BEFORE  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PARTY 
AT  BACOLOD,  PHILIPPINFJS,  AUGUST  16,   1905." 

TuA  Cart/)ta,  Negros  Occidental, 

September  22,  1905. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  reply  to  questions 
propounded  in  your  letter  of  September  11,  1905,  with  respect  to  the 
testimony  given  by  me  before  the  Congressional  party  at  Bacolod, 
Negros  Occidental: 

1.  You  are  quoted  as  saying  you  "  have  been  raising  sugar  for  the 
last  five  years  in  the  United  States,  and  here  for  the  last  two  and  one- 
half  years,"  and  later  on  "  that  you  worked  on  a  plantation  in  Tx)ui- 
siana." 

I  desire  to  be  informed  of  just  what  years  and  months  you  worked 
on  that  plantation  in  I^uisiana;  also  the  name  and  the  post-office 
address  of  your  employer  or  employers. 

Answer.  I  was  employed  off  and  on  between  1885  and  1890  by  Mr. 
F.  Bossier,  14  miles  from  Oberlin,  Calcasieu  Parish,  La.  I  did  not 
remain  in  Louisiana  continuously  during  this  time,  but  accompanied 
Mr.  Bossier  each  sugar  season,  and  when  he  gave  up  his  Louisiana 
plantation,  in  1890, 1  accompanied  him  West.  His  present  address  is, 
1  believe,  Billings,  Mont. 

2.  You  say  mules  can  be  bought  in  Xegros  for  200  pesos.  When, 
where,  and  by  whom  did  you  ever  know  any  mules  to  be  bought  for 
this  sum,  and  were  they  condemned  army  mules  or  not?  Did  you 
know  the  mules  you  are  using  cost,  as  shown  by  the  records  in  this 
bureau,  463  pesos  each,  delivered  in  Manila,  and  that  they  were  second- 
hand German  army  mules  used  in  the  China  campaign?  Did  you 
know  they  co^t  18  pesos  each  additional  to  ship  them  to  Iloilo? 

•  Bee  Appendix,  pages  177-181,  182.  and  183. 
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Answer.  The  mules  to  which  I  referred  are  condemned  Government 
mules.  I  have  seen  them  sold  at  200  pesos  each  in  Manila  and  in 
Iloilo.  I  did  not  know  that  the  mules  at  this  station  cost  463  pesos 
each  at  Manila. 

3.  You  are  quoted  as  saying  that  a  hectare  of  stubble  cane  would 
make  about  50  piculs  more  sugar  than  a  hectare  of  plant  cane.  Was 
this  estimate  based  on  Q^perience;  and  if  so,  what  experience  and 
just  what  were  your  measurements  of  land  compared  and  weights  of 
j'Ugar  produced  ? 

Answer.  My  estimate  that  1  hectare  of  stiihblo  cane  will  make 
about  50  piculs  more  sugar  than  a  hectare  of  plant  cane  was  not 
based  on  experience,  but  on  the  information  received  from  some  of 
the  sugar  planters  near  La  Granja,  and  I  think  the  report  did  so  state. 

4.  You  are  quoted  as  saying  second  rattoons  yield  as  much  a:3  first 
rattoons.  AVhen  did  you  ever  compare  any  first  and  second  rattoons, 
and  just  what  were  the  details  of  such  experiment? 

.  5.  You  are  quoted  as  speaking  of  10  acres  of  land  that  you  had 
heard  had  been  growing  rattoon  cane  for  ten  years.  Did  you  or  not 
tell  Doctor  Nesom  it  had  been  gi'owing  rattoons  seven  years,  or  was 
the  report  made  that  the  land  had  been  gi'owing  ca(ie  for  seven  or  ten 
years?  Were  there  not  4  or  5  acres  moi:^  in  the  cut  containing  college 
site  that  had  some  poor  cane  on  it  in  1903,  and  how  much  sugar  did 
j^ou  make  on  the  whole  in  December,  1903,  and  January,  1904,  and 
how  much  did  the  sugar  sell  for?  In  other  words,  how  many  acres 
of  rattoons  did  you  have  in  1903,  and  how  much  sugar  did  the  whole 
make? 

Answer  to  4  and  5.  Regarding  my  statement  that  second  rattoons 
yield  as  much  as  first,  same  was  based  on  the  following: 

I  looked  up  the  report  of  Mr.  Araneta :  the  land  was  cut — that  is, 
the  cane  was  taken  oif — in  1898.  Tliereafter  nothing  was  done  to  the 
land  until  the  present  Government  took  hold  of  it.  I  cut  it  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1903,  and  got  about  G5  piculs  of  sugar,  which  sold  for  105.39 
pesos  Philippine  currency.  The  acres  of  rattoons  in  1903  amounted 
to  about  15. 

6.  Is  it  a  fact  or  not  that  both  pieces  in  1903  completely  grew  up  in 
weeds  and  grass  and  really  remained  fallow  all  the  year,  just  as  if 
the  land  had  rested?  Is  it  not  a  further  fact  that  part  of  this  land 
was  plowed  up  and  planted  anew,  and  that  the  other  had  tops  or 
points  planted  in  all  the  skips,  amounting  to  at  least  a  partial  new 
planting? 

Answer.  Yes;  this  plot  was  planted  almost  anew.  Both  pieces 
of  land  in  1903  completely  grew  up  in  weeds  and  remained  fallow  all 
the  year. 

7.  Is  it  a  fact  or  not  that  you  and  I  at  last  grinding  season  found 
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the  cane  on  the  college-site  piece  so  poor  that  we  quit  grinding  it  and 
moved  the  cane  in  the  next  cut  down  the  road,  that  had  been  planted  on 
fresh  land,  and  that  the  yield  was  over  twice  as  great  on  the  latter? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  last-named  cane  was  twice  as  good  as  any 
cane  you  had  north  of  the  main  road  at  all,  so  far  as  yield  in  amount 
of  sugar  per  acre  was  concerned  ? 

Answer.  The  cane  on  the  college  site  was  found  to  be  so  poor  tliat 
we  quit  grinding  and  moved  the  cane  in  the  next  cut  down  the  road, 
which  had  been  planted  on  fresh  land,  and  the  gain  in  sugar  was 
much  greater. 

The  last-mentioned  cane  was  twice  as  good  as  that  on  the  college 
site. 

8.  You  are  quoted  as  saying  you  cultivated  cane  at  one-half  the 
expense  of  other  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact  was  not  growing  150  acres 
of  cane  the  principal  business  carried  on  there  the  last  year?  Were 
not  all  other  products  fed  and  used  in  running  the  place,  except  some 
teosinte  seed,  and  was  not  the  entire  product  of  sugar,  after  resackin*^ 
in  Iloilo,  only  2,734  piculs,  or  1^  tons  per  acre?  Were  not  the  total 
expenses  of  the  place  24,390  pesos,  plus  all  shipping  and  handling 
expenses  to  and  in  Iloilo,  making  in  all  an  expense  of  about  9.50  pesos 
per  picul  in  Iloilo,  or  over  3  c^nts  gold  a  pound  ? 

Answer.  From  the  time  I  took  charge  of  this  farm  imder  the  pres- 
ent chief  of  the  bureau  the  expenses  have  been  about  one-half  of  what 
they  used  to  be.  Sugar  may  be  produced  more  cheaply  with  improved 
machinery  and  methods.  That  is  what  I  meant.  All  other  products 
except  sugar  were  fed  to  stock.  * 

The  output  of  sugar  was  2,734  piculs  for  1905,  or  IJ  tons  per  acre; 
total  amount  of  expense  of  the  place,  24,390  pesos.  This  amount  of 
money,  including  expenses  to  and  in  Iloilo,  which  is  not  included  in 
the  24,390  pesos,  makes  a  total  cost  per  picul  of  sugar  in  Iloilo  of 
about  9.50  pesos. 

Very  resi>ectfully,  John  Heil, 

Farm  Si/perinteyiderit. 

The  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 

i/anUa. 

[First  indorsement.] 

The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Manila^  October  54,  1905. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 

Affairs,  AVar  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  suggesting  that  the 

results  of  this  further  examination  of  Mr.  Heil  might  be  added  to  the 

record  or  placed  before  the  proper  committee  when  the  question  of 

reduction  of  tariS  on  Philippine  sugar  is  up  for  consideration. 

Secretary  o|  tKe  livtmor. 
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STATEMENT   OF   GEOEGE  £.  COLLIHGS,  PEESIDEHT  OF  THE 
COHTINEHTAL  STJGAE  COMPANY,  X)F  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Mr.  C0LLING8.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  president  of  and  represent  the  Continental  Sugar  Compan}',  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  We  have  come  quite  a  distance  to  tell  you  of  things 
which  you  have  no  doubt  heard  of  from  several  source^s.  But  some 
of  this  information  you  have  no  doubt  heard  from  persons  interested 
in  havin^j  the  Philippines  opened  up  for  settlement,  and  some  of  this 
information  you  have  received  from  persons  not  interested  in  having 
this  territory  opened  for  settlement. 

We  understand  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  have 
expressed  their  determination  that  nothing  that  shall  be  said  by  anyone 
will  change  their  minds  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  need  to  undertake  to  state  what 
the  committee's  views  are,  or  to  make  any  reflection  upon  them  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  However  this  may  be,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  our 
stockholders  and  between  three  and  four  thousand  beet  growers  in 
Ohio  to  lay  the  matter  before  you  as  we  see  it.  Some  six  vears  ago 
we  decided  to  start  a  beet-sugar  factory  in  Ohio.  We  did  this  after  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  stud^\  After  securing  from  our  (jovern- 
ment  statistics  regarding  the  production  and  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
beet,  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  industry  was  to  be  fathered 
and  protected  by  our  Gov(»rnment.  In  view  of  this  we  induced  some 
15  or  20  of  our  citizens  of  Cleveland  to  invest  their  money  in  this  propo- 
sition. For  the  first  three  years  we  made  no  monev,  in  fact  we  ran 
behind.  The  last  two  years  we  have  made  a  small  per  cent  on  our 
investments.  On  account  of  the  outlook  for  the  industry  we  decided 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  extend  our  operations.  In  view  of  this 
we  commenced  operations  in  territory  adjacent  to  Ohio,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Michi|Tan,  secured  suflicient  acreage  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  growers  to  justify  our  building  a  new  plant  at  Blissiield,  Mich. 

We  have  paid  out  in  actual  cash,  in  !)uildings  and  lands,  for  these 
two  plants  $1.2.50,000.  We  have  also  made  preliminary  arrangements 
to  build  another  plant  at  Defiance,  Ohio,  and  are  extending  our  opera- 
tions into  Indiana,  having  several  hundred  acres,  etc. 

If  this  Philippine  tariff  bill  is  passed  and  becomes  a  law  we  shall  not 
extend  our  operations  any  further  and  the  Defiance  plant  will  not  V)e 
built.  Also,  had  we  known  that  this  tariff  agitation  would  be  coming 
we  certainly  would  not  have  built  the  Blissheld  plant,  as  we  are  free 
to  say  should  this  bill  become  a  law  the  sugar-beet  industry  of  the 
United  States  will  be  annihilated. 

A  young  man  who  is  now  in  the  Philippines  informs  me  that  raw 
sugarcan  be  produced  in  the  Philippines,  under  the  crudest  methods 
in  machinery,  at  1  cent  per  pound — 

and  we  pay  the  farmer  an  average  of  about  2h  cents  a  pound  for  sugar  in  the  l)eet, 
80  it  is  oDvious  that  we  can  not  coini)ete  with  this  kind  of  competition  when  Ameri- 
can capital  floats  into  the  Philii)pines,  as  it  no  doubt  will  do,  as  we  understand  at  the 
present  tinne  there  are  gentlemen  in  the  Philippines  from  Boston,  representing  Bos- 
ton capital,  waiting  for  this  bill  to  be  passeil,  and  waiting  for  our  American  Goveru- 
ment  to  build  railroads  into  the  interior  of  this  countrv. 
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Senator  Stone.  May  I  interrupt  3'ou  at  that  point  to  ask  where 
you  get  that  information,  and  as  to  whether  it  is  reliable?  It  con- 
ti'adicts  everything  that  I  have  heard  here  before,  as  to  the  likelihood 
of  American  capital  investing  in  sugar  raising  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  CoLLiXGS.  Well,  I  have  it  from  a  3'oun^  man  who  is  in  the 
Philippines  at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  his 
name. 

Senator  Stone.  Does  this  j'oung  man  undertake  to  sa^^  that  he 
knows  it  to  be  a  fact  that  Boston  capital  is  waiting  to  go  in  there? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGs.  Yes;  he  says  that  he  knows  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Senator  Burrows.  Where  is  the  3'oung  man? 

Mr.  CoLLiN(;s.  He  is  in  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Long.  Certainly  you  can  not  decline  to  give  the  committee 
the  names  of  the  persons  in  the  Philippines  if  3^ou  know.  You  may 
refuse  to  give  the  name  of  this  young  man,  but  does  he  gi\^  you  the 
names  of  tlie  persons  in  the  Philippines  who  are  awaiting  the  passage 
of  this  bill  in  order  to  make  investments  there  ^ 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  he  does. 

Senator  Long.  Can  \'ou  give  the  committee  those  names  ( 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  1  would  i-ather  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  is  very  important  for  3'our  contention,  because 
the  contention  is  constantly  made  that  they  can  not  get  capital  to  go 
there;  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  capital  going  there. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  those  names,  gentle- 
men, atthe  present  time.  I  would  want  to  get  the  permission  of  the 
gentleman  who  gave  me  the  names  before  I  would  want  to  disclose  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  he  refers  to. 

Senator  Stoxe.  He  is  in  the  Philippines,  is  het 

Mr.  C^OLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  present  time. 

•Senator  Birrows.  How  many  were  there  of  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  He  spoke  particularly  of  two  brothers. 

Senator  Long.  Who  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  invest- 
me  nts  ( 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir:  for  the  purpose  of  making  investments, 
and  are  looking  into  the  proposition  now. 

Senator  Lon(;.   Was  one  of  them  Mr.  Hathaway,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir . 

Senator  Burrows.  These  are  from  Boston,  as  I  understand? 

Simator  Laxi;.  I  understand  that,  but  there  has  been  some  statement 
about  his  being  there,  so  I  thought  possibly  he  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  CoLLiXGS.  As  to  what  benefit  this  will  do  the  Phillippine  peo- 
ple we  will  not  pretend  to  say,  as  we  have  opinions  as  to  whether 
It  is  proper  for  our  Government  ta  develop  a  country  for  a  people 
who  I  care  very  little  about,  and  who  I  think  the  American  |>eople  as 
a  whole  care  very  little  about,  or  whether  it  is  the  proper  thing  for 
them  to  develop  our  own  country  here,  where  we  have  unlimited 
resources;  but  in  no  event  will  this  bill  help  the  Philippines,  for  the 
reason  that  the  small  grower  of  cane  in  the  islands  will  nave  to  sell  his 
cane  as  soon  as  harvested  to  the  large  mill  owners  at  any  price  the 
mill  owner  sees  fit  to  otfer  him,  as  sugar  cane  will  keep  for  only  a  very 
short  time. 

Senator  L<3NG.  Is  that  not  true  also  as  to  your  purchases  of  beets 
fro/n  the  farmers?  If  it  is  true  of  the  Filipino,  is  it  not  also  true  of 
the  men  who  sell  your  bvets? 
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Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir:  we  make  a  contact  with  them  a  year  ahead, 
and  guarantee  to  pav  them  80  much  a  ton  for  beets  with  a  certain  per- 
centage of  sugar.  \Ve  take  no  beets  with  less  than  12  per  cent  sugar; 
those  are  not  lit  for  making  beets  at  less  percentage  tnan  that.  We 
guarantee  to  take  them  for  flat  beets  that  will  test  up  to  12  per  cent. 

Senator  Long,  And  of  course  that  arrangement  could  not  be  made 
in  the  Philippines  f 

.  Mr.  CoLLiN(;s.  Well,  as  to  this  production  of  cane  sugar,  I  do  not 
know  an3'thing  about  it.  The  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before 
you  can  probably  tell  you  more  about  cane  sugar  than  J  can. 

We  have  paid  out  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio  this  year  ^H00,0()0,  dis- 
tributing it  among  some  3,000  farmers,  those  farmers  in  turn  employ- 
ing thousands  of  hands  to  cultivate  the  crop.  •  Sugar  is  now  cheaper 
than  it  has  ever  been  known  before,  and  all  we  ask  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  the  same  consideration  the  tin-plate  industry  received  and  we 
will  soon  be  able  to  make  sugar  cheaper  vet. 

Now,  we  have  made  a  recapitulation  oi  what  we  have  done  since  we 
started  in  1900,  which  ti  as  follows: 

Diiibursements  for  years  1900  to  1905 ^  mcliisive. 

Amount  paid  for — 

Beets .' $971,418.43 

Lime  rock 16,000.83 

Coal 56,447.52 

Coke 4,598.48 

Labor 257,857.36 

* $1,306,322.62 

Amount  of  freight  paid  on — 

Sugar,  railroa<l  company 38, 697. 46 

IJme  rock,  railroarl  coniipany 10, 442. 62 

Coal,  railroad  company 24, 685. 29 

Coke,  railroad  company 2,  :^7. 46 

Beet8,  railroad  company 84, 695. 57 

1 60, 828. 40 

Total 1,467,151.02 

Senator  Dick.  What  is  the  totals 

Mr.  CoLLiXGS.  The  total  for  labor  and  beets  was  $1,30(),322.62,  and 
for  freights  *1,467,151.02. 

Senator  Dick.  What  are  the  totals^ 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  1  have  not  added  the  totals.  Would  you  like  lue  to 
add  them  ? 

Senator  Dick.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  CoLLiXGS.  I  make  it  $2,773,473.64. 

Senator  Dick.  That  is  the  expenditure  of  your  company  for  the 
consumption  of  sugar  beets  in  the  two  factories? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  in  the  one,  in  Ohio,  alone. 

Senator  Dick.  At  Fremont^ 

Mr.  CoLLiNGs.  Yes,  sir;  at  Fremont.  So  you  see  it  is  not  all  con- 
fined to  the  farmer:  the  railroads  get  their  share  of  this;  the  owners 
of  the  limekilns,  the  coal  operators,  and  the  coke  operators,  and  everv- 
one  gets  a  .share  of  it.  Labor  is  a  large  item;  it  is  J?2.>7,000.  1  would 
like  permission  to  read  a  little  regarding  luy  fears  about  what  mi^tit 
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happen  in  this  country  provided  it  .should  be  colonized  by  the  Japanese. 
I  have  j^iven  this  matter  some  stud}^  and  this  same  young  man  inform  s 
me  that  it  is  being  talked  of  there  very  freely  at  the  present  time — that 
the  Japanese  intend  colonizing  in  that  country  just  as  quick  as  it  is 
opcneaup  and  we  get  the  railroads  there. 

Senator  Dick.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  refer  to  '"that  country*  i '' 

Mr.  CoLLiXGs.  I  mean  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Dick.  Proceed.     We  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  there  is  a  powerful 
influence  back  of  this  whole  Philippine  doctrine  that  99  per  cent  of 
our  American  citizens  do  not  understand. 

I  will  now  give  some  information  along  lines  other  than  the  production 
of  tobacco  and  sugar  in  the  Philippines.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  is  to  hinder  the  Japanese  from  colonizing  this  Philip- 
pine countrv  i  I  have  information  from  this  same  young  man,  who  is 
now  in  the  Philippines,  that  this  is  just  what  the  Japanese  intend  to  do 
just  as  quickly  as  the  American  Government  gets  the  railroads  and 
docks  built.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  answer  from  anybody 
on  that  point.     Is  there  anything  to  hinder  them  from  doing  that^ 

Senator  Stoxk.  Do  you  mean  moving  in  there  and  living^ 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  colonizing  and  emigrating  to  the  Philippine 
countvy.     Their  own  country,  as  I  understand,  is  all  worked  out. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  you  will  get  a  copy  of  the  hearings  vou  will  see 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  that:  the  opponents  of  tliis  measure 
say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  fear  of  the  Japanese  coming  in. 

Senator  Dick.  I  presume  that  the  question  asked  by  the  witness 
implies  whether  there  is  any  statute  against  the  emigi-ation  of  the 
Japanese  to  that  island  and  participating  in  this  industry. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  That  is  it.  Not  only  this  industry,  but  in  the  manu- 
factured goods — the  textures,  etc. 

Senator  Dick.  There  are  no  laws  of  that  kind  now. 

Senator  Dubois.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from 
going  in. 

Senator  Long.  The  contract  labor  laws,  as  I  understand — 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes;  but  they  can  go  there  as  freely  as  they  could 
come  here. 

Senator  Long.  Just  as  freely  as  to  Hawaii.  But  can  you  explain 
wh\'  they  have  such  difficulty  in  securing  labor  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Senator  Long.  Japanese  can  go  there. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  and  I  understand  that  thev  do  go  there  in  large 
numbers. 

Senator  Long.  But  they  do  not  go  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  the 
labor  that  is  required  in  the  islands. 

Senator  Dick.   Was  that  not  answered  here  the  other  day? 

Senator  Dubois.  Oh,  yes;  the}'  go  in  sufficient  numbers,  but  the 
sugar  planters  in  Hawaii  do  not  like  the  Japanese.  They  asked  Senator 
Long,  and  they  asked  me,  and  1  think  they  asked  every  one  of  our 
part\'  to  try  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  50,0iK)  more  China- 
men could  come  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  Japanese;  but  the  Japanese 
struck  sometime  and  were  not  as  docile  laborers  as  the  Chinese. 

Senator  Lon(^..  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  they  have  great 
difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  labor  in  Hawaii  to-day. 
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Mr.  CoLLiNGs.  Not  Japanese — Chinese.  They  want  to  supply  the 
Japanese  with  Chinese  laborers. 

Senator  Long.  We  will  discuss  in  another  place  the  question  of 
whether  they  can  ^et  all  the  labor  thej'  want  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Senator  Dick.  Was  that  question  not  answered  the  other  diiy  by  the 
gentleman  who  appeared  for  the  Hawaiian  industries^ 

Senator  Buimows.  Yes:  Mr.  Hatch. 

Senator  Long.  I  heard  him,  but  I  know  they  have  jjreat  difficulty 
in  securing  sufficient  labor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Anyone  who  has 
been  there  and  given  attention  to  the  question  knows  it. " 

Senator  Dick.  You  know  what  he  said  about  that? 

Senator  Long.  Yes.  But  as  far  as  I  am  familiar  with  the  subject, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Japanese  from  colonizing  in  this  country, 
which  is  much  nearer  their  own  country  than  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  If  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Japanese  from 
colonizing  this  country,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  manu- 
facturing all  textile  goods  that  are  used  in  America — cutlery,  books, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  that  requires  careful  work. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Japanese  excel  in  all  these  different 
lines  of  manufacture,  being  satisfied  if  they  get  anywhere  from  20  to 
25  cents  a  day  for  their  labor.  A  lady  who  has  returned  from  Japan 
informs  me  that  she  saw^  for  sale  there  Remington  typewriters  made 
by  the  Japanese,  stamped  '*  Remington,"  and  the  most  oeautiful  work- 
manship slie  ever  saw  on  anything,  offered  for  sale  at  S6  each.  What 
is  there  to  hinder  the  Japanese  from  manufacturing  this  machine  and 
bringing  them  into  America  free  of  duty?  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
going  into  a  mire  on  this  Philippine  business,  and  the  bill  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  a  law. 

Bearing  on  that  subject,  I  would  like  to  read  a  short  article  from 
Appleton's  Booklovers'  Magazine.     It  sa3\s: 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  California  a  resolution  was  passed  by  both 
houses  prot^ting  agjiinst  the.  unrestricted  immigration  of  Japanese  to  America. 
Hawaii,  too,  has  joined  in  the  protest,  adding  that  while  the  Japanese  are  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  islands,  a  limited  number  of  Chinese  laborers 
to  solve  the  urgent  problems  of  surgar-cane  cultivation  would  be  welcomed.  These 
memorials  have  reached  Washington,  and  I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  Congress 
that  he  ha«  learned  that  the  (ioveniment  at  Tokyo  will  not  consent  to  any  treaty  or 
convention  aimed  specifically  against  the  coolies  of  Japan;  that  such  anti-Japanese 
legislation  in  America  would  be  a  blow  at  Japan's  new  prestige,  and  that  the  Japa- 
nese nation  would  not  submit  to  such  humiliation,  even  at  the  hands  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  represented  that  the  Government  at  Tokyo  is  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
situation,  regarding  it  as  one  of  grave  importance.  My  informant  further  stated, 
uj>on  what  he  believed  to  l)e  reliable  authority,  that  Japan  realizes  the  reasonable- 
ness of  California's  complaint  that  Japanese  labor  is  demoralizing  the  industrial  life 
of  that  State;  that  the  Mikado  and  his  advisers  earnestly  desire  to  avoid  rupture  with 
the  United  States,  and  that  they  will  propose,  through  proper  diplomatic  channels, 
the  enactment  of  amendments  to  the  American  immigration  laws  which,  while  not 
nominally  aimed  at  the  Japanese,  will  add  to  the  list  of  undesirable  aliens  a  classifi- 
cation wfiich  will  include  certain  grades  of  coolies  from  Japan  without  naming  the^. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  such  a  subtle  provision  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  robust 
opponents  of  Japanese  immigration,  ana  Japan,  flushed  with  victory,  and  hailed  b^ 
the  world  as  a  first-class  fighting  nation,  will  doubtless  be  in  no  mood  to  submit 
to  an  exclusion  of  its  subject.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  intimations  that  Japan 
will  be  more  disposed  to  join  with  China  in  demanding  less  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
citizens  ol  that  Empire.  The  voice  from  California  is  that  all  Mongolian  laborers, 
whether  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  or  its  islands,  be  put  on  the  same  level  and 
deported.     It  is  clear  that  out  of  this  new  immigration  question  some  kind  of  serious 
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conflict  will  arise  with  Japan.  The  issue  may  open  the  eyes  of  America  to  the  fact 
that  the  Pacific  coa^t  advance  of  the  Japanese  is  but  a  part  of  a  national  movement 
which  is  planting  the  trwie  and  industnal  forces  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom  in  all  the 
alluring  parts  of  the  entire  Pacific  field.  That  sea  has  both  an  oriental  and  an  occi- 
dental shore,  and  Japan  may  he  destines!  to  take  industrial  possession  in  lx>th  of 
them. 

That  is  what  prompted  my  question — what  is  to  binder  the  Japanese 
from  colonizing  this  magniticent  country  of  the  Philippines,  wnich  I 
imderstand  is  very  fertile  f  Their  own  country  is  worn  out,  and  they 
are  looking  around  for  a  place  to  colonize  forty-six  or  forty-seven 
million  workers.  I  do  not  know  that  they  call  them  citizens  in  that 
country;  they  are  workers;  they  work.  Vou  have,  no  doubt,  had  all 
the  facb^  and  figures  about  the  production  and  the  cost  of  sugar — as  U) 
what  it  would  cost  to  produce  sugar  in  the  Phillippine  Islands  and 
bring  it  into  New  York. 

Senator  Dick.  Have  you  got  it  in  detail  'i 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  I  have  it  here;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dick.  Please  read  it. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Here  is  the  table: 

Cost  of  producing  beet  sugar:  Cents. 

Price  paid  to  farmers  on  sugar  in  b^ta ". .  2. 5 

Cost  of  labor  and  supplies 1.0 

Cost  to  fabricant  to  produce 3. 5 

Cost  to  deliver  Philippine  sugar  in  New  York 1.0 

Duty  on  96° ^.2M 

Cost  of  refining 5 

Cost  of  refined  Philippine  sugar  in  New  York 2.  764 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Differential  in  favor  of  Philippine  sugar  at  present  time 0.  7:>6 

If  duty  is  reduce<l  to  25  per  cent  the  differential  will  be 1.  784 

You  will  notice  that  the  cost  of  delivering  Philippine  sugar  in  New 
York  is  1  cent. 

Senator  Burkows.  Is  that  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGs.  The  freight  ?  I  believe  we  calculated  that  it  was 
going  to  be  delivered  in  New  York  at  1  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  freight  on  it  i 

Mr.  CoLLiNCrS.  Yes,  sir;  the  sugar  can  be  delivered  in  New  York  at 
1  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  can  be  produced  at  less  in  the  Philippines,  and 
delivered  in  New  York  toda}'  for  a  cent  a  pound  if 

Mr.  CoixiN(is.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.   Where  do  you  get  tliose  figures  if 

Senator  Stone.  Let  him  complete  that  statement. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  The  present  dut3'  would  be  U— a  little  over  li — cents 
a  pound,  and  the  cost  of  refining  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  At 
the  present  time  we  reckon  that  Philippine  sugar  can  be  produced, 
refined,  and  put  in  the  barrel  in  New  lork  for  a  little  less  than  $!^.80 
a  hundred  on  the  duty  that  exists  to-day.  We  can  not  tell  what  will 
happen,  of  course,  when  the  dutv  is  entirely  taken  off,  or  onlv  partiallv 
taken  off,  as  you  propose  to  ^o  at  the  present  time.  !^Jow  1  will 
answer  your  (|uestion.  Senator.  You  asked  me  where  I  got  those  fig- 
ures.     I  got  them  from  a  gentleman  who  is  a  manufacturer  of  sugar 
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machinery,  and  who  has  been  in  the  business  for  thirty  years;  thej 
are  his  figures  on  the  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  it  is 
impossible  to  get  at  the  exact  fibres  of  just  what  it  costs  to  produce 
ana  put  down  Philippine  sugar  m  New  York. 

Senator  Bukkows.  Your  statement  makes  it  what? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  A  fraction  less  than  $2.80. 

Senator  Burrows.  A  pound? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  present  duty. 

Senator  Burrow^s.  Duty  paid  and  refined? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  duty  paid  and  refined,  in  the  barrel  and 
ready  for  the  market. 

Senator  Long.  You  mean  under  the  present  duty? 

Mr.  CoLUNGS.  Yes,  sir;  as  it  exists  to-day. 

Senator  Long.  On  those  figures,  what  is  the  cost  of  producing  this 
sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  It  would  be  about  80  cents  a  hundred,  I  believe — 75 
or  80  cents;  they  are  the  figures  that  this  gentleman  gives  me;  1  have 
not  been  there  and  do  not  personally  know. 

Senator  Long.  You  do  not  know  as  to  the  accuracy  of  those  figures! 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
statement  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  I  think  he  will  be  before  you 
later  on  and  will  be  able  to  back  those  figures  up. 

Senator  Long.  The  reason  I  asked  you  was  because  the  evidence 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  was  that  it  cost 
a  cent  and  a  half  to  produce  the  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
What  degree  sugar  is  tnis? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  It  is  1^6^. 

Senator  Long.  The  Philippine  Island  su^r  is  96^  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  he  is  figuring  on  here. 

Senator  Long.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  I  can  not  state  as  to  that. 

Senator  Long.  Is  it  not  84^  or  88*^  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  That  1  can  not  tell.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  myself. 
I  got  these  figures  from  a  gentleman. 

Senator  Long.  You  do  not  know  as  to  their  accuracy  ? 

Mr.  Coixings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  W^hat  is  the  freigjht  from  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  That  is  included  in  this  1  cent  per  pound;  so  I  can 
not  give  you  those  figures.     He  gave  me  the  figures  from  data. 

Senator  Long.  That  is,  the  cost  of  the  sugar  and  the  freight,  landed 
in  New  York,  is  1  cent? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  You  do  not  know"  whether  it  is  84"  sugar  or  96-^? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Then,  what  is  the  cost  of  refining  that  sugar? 

Mr.  Collings.  It  is  50  cents  a  hundred. 

Senator  Ix)Ng.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures — 50  cents  a  hun- 
dred— for  refining  sugar? 

Mr.  Collings.  From  the  raw  to  the  relined? 

Senator  Long.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coixings.  I  got  those  figures  from  the  same  gentleman. 

Senator  Long.  Are  you  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  name  of  that  gen- 
tleman? 

Mr.  Collings.  Yes,  sir;  his  name  is  Mr.  lidward  F.  Dyer. 

a  p  1—06 25 
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Senator  Long.  And  it  costs  50  cents  a  hundred  to  refine  the  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  to  refine  the  su^r. 

Senator  Long.  The  reason  I  asked  was  mat  several  years  ago  there 
was  considerable  evidence  on  that  point  given  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  Cuban  reciprocity  contest,  and  they  were 
different  figures  from  those  you  now  give.  Does  that  include  the 
refiners'  profit? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir;  that  would  not  include  the  refiners'  profit. 
That  is  the  actual  cost  of  refining  the  sugar. 

.    Senator  Long.  And  that  makes  the  total  cost  of  refined  sugar  in 
New  York  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Collings.  A  fraction  less  than  $2.80. 

Senator  Long.  On  the  present  duty?     What  is  the  present  duty? 

Mr.  Collings.  That  1  could  not  tell  you;  I  haven't  it  before  me.  As 
I  stated  before,  I  know  very  little  with  regard  to  the  Philippine  part 
of  it.  I  know  about  our  own  part.  I  can  answer  any  questions  about 
Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Senator  Long.  W^ell,  you  say  it  costs  you  2i  cents  a  pound  for  the 
sugar  in  the  beet? 

Mr.  Collings.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  pay  the  farmer. 

Senator  Long.  You  pa}'  so  much  a  pounds 

Mr.  Collings.  W^e  pay  so  nmch  for  the  proper  per  cent  of  sugar. 
We  pay  him  a  flat  rate  for  beets  of  12  per  cent  sugar,  and  then  so  much 
per  cent  for  every  additional  per  cent.  If  they  get  17  per  cent  beets 
they  would  get  about  $5.50  a  ton  for  their  beets,  whereas  if  they  had 
beets  with  onlv  12  per  cent  sugar  in  them  we  would  give  them  only  $4. 
That  is  the  minimum  amount.  We  won't  take  beets  at  anything  less 
than  12  per  cent,  as  we  can  not  work  them  up. 

Senator  Long.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  refined  sugar? 
Your  sugar  is  refined  as  it  comes  from  the  mill? 

Mr.  Collings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  W^hat  does  it  cost  you  per  pound  to  produce  beet 
sugar? 

Mr.  Collings.  It  costs  a  little  over  1  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Long.  What  does  it  cost  at  the  mill; 

Mr.  Collings.  Three  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  in  the  barrel,  although 
in  Michigan  this  year  I  know  one  plant  w^ere  it  has  cost  them  3.95  to 
put  it  in  the  barrel,  but  we  think  our  plant  a  little  better  than  any 
other  plant.  We  are  more  modern,  and  we  have  been  able  to  cut  it 
down  to  three  and  a  half.  All  w^e  ask  is  consideration  and  time,  and 
we  will  reduce  the  cost  below  three  and  a  half.  I  feel  positive  that 
next  year,  if  the  beets  are  good,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  the  sugar  in 
the  barrels  for  three  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Long.  You  expect  in  the  near  future  to  reduce  it  to  three 
cents  a  pound,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Collings.  Yes,  sir;  eajsily. 

Senator  Long.  Sugar  has  been  produced  at  beet-sugar  factories  in 
this  country  at  three  cents,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Collings.  1  am  not  sure  as  to  that.  Three  and  a  half  is  the 
best  we  have  ever  done;  we  had  to  pay  a  large  price  to  the  farmers  for 
beets  in  order  to  get  the  industiy  started  there,  and  as  I  stated  before 
we  did  not  make  any  money  for  the  first  three  years. 

Senator  Long.  Does  that  include  interest  on  the  plant  or  on  the 
investment,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 
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Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  include  those  items  at  all. 

Senator  Long.  It  includes  repaii-s  of  the  machinery,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  just  repairs  and  keepingf  the  machinery  in 
j^pe. 

kSenator  Long.  Your  great  difficulty  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  to 
get  the  beets,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  We  did  have  that  trouble  the  first  two  years. 

Senator  Long.  Now,  explain  what  the  difficulty  was— the  farmers 
would  not  raise  them,  or  could  not  raise  them,  or  how  ? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  They  imagined  that  there  was  a  little  too  much  hand 
work  for  them,  and  of  course  there  have  been  new  arrangements  made 
for  cultivation,  and  we  have  had  to  go  into  the  large  cities  to  get  out 
what  we  term  '^emergenc}^  gangs/'  getting  boys  from  16  to  20  years 
old  in  gangs  of  from  25  to  30,  and  taking  tnem  out  to  the  farms.*^ 

Senator  Long.  What  kind  of  labor  is  it?     Foreign  labor? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  They  may  be  of  foreign  parentage,  but  they  are 
young  fellows.  A  great  many  are  younger  tnan  that — 14  or  15  years 
old;  school  boys — and  it  is  in  July  and  August,  when  they  are  ^lad  to 
go  out  and  work  in  the  fields.  In  fact,  in  Fremont  they  organized  an 
*' emergency  gang,"  as  they  call  it,  from  all  of  the  best  families  in  the 
city.     The  boys  went  out  and  worked  in  the  fields. 

Senator  Long.  What  price  do  you  pay  for  that  labor  usually. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  We  pay  them  $21  an  acre.  Here  is  one  of  our  gangs 
[exhibiting  photograph]. 

Senator  Long.  Is  this  one  family  ? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  LoN(i.  Do  they  turn  one  family  into  the  field? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir.  This  man  has  grown  20  acres  for  five 
years. 

Senator  Long.  How  many  children  are  there  in  this  picture? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  i  think  he  has  11:  now;  he  did  have  lt>.  There  is 
the  finest  looking  family  that  I  ever  saw  in  one  lot. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  many  tons  of  beets  do  they  raise  to  the  aci*e 
in  Ohio? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  We  have  averaged  9  tons  to  the  acre,  but  we  are 
increasing  that  right  along  with  cultivation  and  fertilizing  and  helping 
the  farmer  to  watch  his  crop,  and  telling  him  what  to  do  and  when  to 
do  it,  and  we  are,  therefore,  improving  that  all  the  time. 

Senator  Long.  And  the  farmer  gets  from  $4  to  $5.50  a  ton? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  paid  higher  than  ^5..50  a  ton.  In 
the  1894  campaign  the  beets  were  fine;  we  had  lots  of  beets,  and  they 
were  very  rich  in  sugar,  and  I  know  of  some  farmers  who  made — and 
do  not  misundei*stand  me,  this  is  not  the  average — but  I  know  some 
farmers  who  cleared  ^8  an  acre  after  paying  the  labor.  Of  course, 
as  1  say,  that  is  not  an  average,  but  is  just  one  case  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Long.  What  is  this  man's  name?  I  think  his  name  ought 
to  l>e  placed  on  the  record. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  It  is  Fred  Wacherman;  it  is  a  faniilv  of  Fremont, 
Ohio. 

Senator  Long.  He  is  a  constituent  of  Senator  Dick's,  is  he  not? 

Senator  Dick.  I  hope  so. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  of  those  beet-sugar  establishments  like 
this  are  there  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Just  the  one. 
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Senator  Stone.  How  many  are  there  in  Michigan  i 

Mr.  C0LLING8.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  am  a  great  fellow  for  know- 
ing all  about  my  own  business  and  not  knowing  about  the  business  of 
anybody  else.     Probably  1  ought  to  have  gotten  some  of  those  figures. 

Senator  Stone.  Don't  vou  know  the  number  J 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  In  Michigan  i 

Senator  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  a  guess,  but  1  should  think  15 
or  20  in  Michigan,  and  just  one  in  Ohio.  But  I  would  state  in  con- 
nection with  that  that  in  the  Blissfield  plant  we  get  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  beets  that  are  sliced  at  Blisstield  in  Ohio.  Our 
reason  for  going  to  Blissfield  is  that  we  have  to  have  a  large  amount 
of  water,  and  we  had  to  get  on  the  Kasin  River  there.  It  was  the  only 
available  city  between  Toledo  and  Blisstield.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  Bliss- 
field is  only  about  10  miles  across  the  Ohio  line,  so  we  really  draw  our 
supply  of  fresh  material  from  Ohio.  It  is  an  Ohio  corporation  and 
we  paid  taxes  there  in  Ohio. 

Senator  Stone.  Can  you  state  approximately  the  acreage  now 
planted  in  beets  in  Ohio. " 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  tell  you  exactly.  Seven  thousand 
acres  last  year. 

Senator  Stone.  And  about  what  is  the  average  production  per  acre? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGs.  About  nine  tons  to  the  acre. 

Senator  Stone.  About  what  would  be  the  avemge  price  per  ton  if 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  This  year  they  will  run  about  ^;  we  will  average 
$5  this  year.     I^ast  vear  they  averaged  $5.50. 

Senator  Stone.  'The  gross  production  in  dollars,  then,  would  be 
about  $45  per  acre. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  About,  yes — about  $45  per  acre. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  ^^ou  know  approximately  what  the  acreage  is  io 
Michigan? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  The  total? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  I  do  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  much  larger,  or  is  it  much  less  than  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Do  you  mean  for  each  factory,  or  the  total? 

Senator  Stone.  So]  the  acreage  planted  in  beets. 

Mr.  Colli NGS.  It  is  much  larger,  because  they  have  so  many  more 
factories  there. 

Senator  Stone.  I  supposed  it  was  larger. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  much  larger. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  whether  the  production  there  is 
approximately  the  same  as  that  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  upper  part  of 
Michigan  has  been  a  little  slow  in  tonnage  the  last  year  on  account  of 
the  extreme  wet  season  that  the}-  have  had  there. 

Senator  Stone.  But  yfenei-ally — running  from  vear  to  year? 

Mr.  CoLLiNCJS.  I  could  not  tell  as  to  upper  Michigan.  In  lower 
Michigan  and  Ohio  the  average  tonnage  is  nine  tons  to  the  acre. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  the  7,000  acres  in  Ohio  controlled  by  the  cor- 
poration with  which  you  are  connected^ 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  What  do  you  mean  by  controlled? 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  do  you  own  it,  or  are  you  interested — directly 
interested  in  it  as  a  corporation,  in  the  planting? 
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Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Most  assuredly.  We  do  not  own  the  land  or  any 
part  of  it  or  have  any  claim  on  the  land  or  the  landowners,  but  we 
make  the  contracts  with  the  men.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  one  of  our 
contracts  with  me. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  there  no  beets  planted  except  by  persons  who 
have  previously  made  contracts  with  you? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  all? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  have  operated  your  plant,  or  did  operate 
your  plant,  several  years  at  a  loss,  and 

Mr.  CoixiNGS.  Pardon  me;  not  for  three  years  at  a  loss.  I  said  we 
did  loin  behind  a  little,  but  not  for  the  three  vears. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  not  without  profit  ror  three  years,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  farmers  in  beets? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Not  altogether;  we  did  not  lose  faith  in  the  proposi- 
tion, or  in  the  industry,  but  stood  by  the  thing  until  we  could  mate  it 
a  success,  which  we  did  succeed  in  doing.  Just  as  soon  as  we  got  all 
the  beets  we  wanted  we  made  a  succei»s  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  you  paying  high  prices  in  order  to  encourage 
the  production  of  beets,  and  to  encourage  farmers  to  engage  in  the 
planting  of  them  ? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS  Did  you  ask  were  we  paying  higher  prices  than  we 
paid  in  the  first  place — did  1  understand  you? 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  put  it  that  way.*^ 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir;  we  never  increased  the  price,  although  the 
first  year  we  were  there  we  paid  a  flat  price  for  beets. 

Senator  Stone.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  If  a  farmer  should 
realize  $45  per  acre  on  beet  planting,  he  ought  to  l)e  engaged  in  rather 
a  profitable  business  if  it  is  done  on  anything  like  a  large  scale,  ought 
he  not? 

Mr.  CoLLTNGS.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  more  than  farmers  make  on  other  crops  in 
Ohio,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  understanding  we  have.  It  is 
more  than  they  make  on  any  other  crop;  but  you  see  they  are  limited. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  would  it  not  be  likely  true  that  if  the  supply 
of  beets  should  become  very  large,  b}'  reason  of  the  present  profit  in 

Eurchasing,  it  would  encourage  a  great  many  farmers  to  go  into  the 
usiness  of  raising;  it  is  likely  that  the  price  would  be  reduced  by  the 
manufacture  and  purchase  of  beets? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  That  would  be  clearly  a  case  of  supply  and  demand, 
I  suppose. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  the  demand  is  necessarily  limited? 

Mr.  CoLUNGS.  No,  sir:  the  demand  is  unlimited  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  because  just  as  quickly  as  we  go  to  make  beets  in  one  neigh- 
borhood we  look  forward  to  starting  a  plant  in  another  neighborhood 
to  take  care  of  the  surplus. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  always  contract  for  the 
be?ts  before  you  erect  the  factories? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  be  guaranteed  at  least  6,000 
acres  before  we  start  the  plant. 

Senator  Dubois.  On  an  average,  on  all  the  sugar  factories  in  the 
country,  they  have  contracted  for  5,000  acres;  is  tliat  not  right? 
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Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  they  do  not  contract  for  more  than  enough  to 
supply  that  particular  factory  ? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  when  the  farmers  raise  enough  beets  to  sup- 
ply that  factory  the  factory  is  dependent  upon  the  farmer? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so.     That  is  just  what  we  do 

Senator  Dubois.  The  factor}'^  could  not  reduce  the  price  to  the 
farmer. 

Senator  Stone.  Why  not? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  He  would  not  sign  the  contract. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  the  farmer  should  quit  raising  beets  it  would 
destroy  the  factory. 

Mr.  C01JL.INGS.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  is  all  under  contmct,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  just  what  we  are  doing  at  Defiance, 
Ohio.  We  have  a  conti^act  at  Defiance  for  3,000  acres,  which  we 
intend  to  take  to  either  the  Blissfield  or  Fremont  works.  It  will 
distribute  them  outside,  or  even  extend  over  into  Indiana.  I  think 
we  have  400  acres  in  Indiana.  Upon  investigation  I  find  that  near 
South  Bend  there  is  a  magnificent  place  for  a  beet-sugar  works. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  do  those  sugar  factories  cost  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Collins.  A  400-ton  plant,  such  as  we  have  at  Freemont— that 
is  a  capai»ity  of  400  tons  per  day — would  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $400,00u  to-day,  and  the  one  we  have  at  Blissfield,  which  has  a  rated 
capacitv  of  600  tons,  would  cost  $600,000.  But  we  have  also  put  in  at 
Blissfield  what  is  known  as  a  sepamtion  house  for  taking  the  sugar 
from  the  molasses.  We  have  spent  $125,000  on  that;  so  that  can  be 
put  into  a  plant  or  not,  as  the  gentlemen  investing  the  mone}'^  decide. 
We  think  it  an  excellent  proposition;  we  think  it  will  help  us  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  sugar.  We  are  looking  all  the  time  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  sugar  in  the  barrel  to  be  able  to  compete  with  anyone,  but  we 
need  help  until  we  get  into  that  position.  W  e  will  see  to"  it  that  there 
is  no  stone  left  unturned  to  get  tne  best  machinery  and  the  lowest  cost 
of  Droduction  in  sugar. 

Senator  Stone.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  land  in  Ohio  that  can  be 
utilized  for  beets,  is  there  not^ 

Mr.  CoLLiXGS.  The  Government  survey,  which  is  known  as  the  sugar 
belt,  indicates  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  available 
for  the  making  of  sugar  beets,  about  the  same  amount  in  Michigan,  and 
about  the  same  amount  in  Ohio.  The  Government  has  made  a  chart 
showing  where  this  so-called  beet  sugar  or  beet  belt  runs,  and  it  take^^ 
in  those  States  that  I  have  named.  Just  what  they  will  do  after  they 
go  through  Illinois  I  do  not  recall,  but  it  goes  right  through  the 
country. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  survey  covers  the  countr}^  from  the  Elast  to 
California,  and  shows  the  territory  adapted  to  the  growing  of  beets, 
does  it  not  ^ 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  want  to  ask  you  right  there  a  question.     You 

started  your  statement  by  saying  '*  encouraged  by  the  Government" 

Wiat  do  vou  mean   by  thaii     Encouraged  by  the  Government  in 

entering  into  this  enteiprise? 

J/r.  CoLLisoa.  The  Government,  fts  N^e  vrndftT^itaad  it,  is  to  have 
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a  bureau  of  agriculture,  and  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Townsend, 
I  believe,  has  been  to  see  us  a  great  many  times. 

Senator  Burrows.   From  that  Department? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  From  that  Department.  1  might  say  we  have  been 
in  weekly  correspondence  with  him  at  the  present  time  regarding  the 
production  of  the  single-germ  seed.  A  little  explanation  perhaps 
should  be  made  as  to  that  and  would  not  be  out  of  order  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  West  an  immense  amount  of  seed.  We  plant  it  in 
rows  and  very  thin.  The  beets  grow  up  just  like  you  see  carrots 
growing  up.  I  suppose  there  is  only  one-tenth  of  the  seed  that  is 
alloweato  get  into  the  beet;  the  other  is  hoed  out  and  they  die  in  the 
rows.  Now  the  Government  is  working,  at  the  present  time,  on  a 
single-germ  beet  seed  where  it  can  be  put  in  at  so  many  inches  apart 
so  there  will  be  no  blocking  or  thinning  to  do. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  put  in  bv  machinery? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  by  machinery. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  use  the  drills,  do  you? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  we  use  the  drills  now  for  putting  it  in 
another  way,  but  it  is  put  in  very  thick,  just  as  I  stated,  as  carrot  seed 
or  parsnip  seed. 

Senator  Long.  And  this  has  to  be  thinned  afterwards? 

Mr.  CoLLiXGS.  Y'es,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  that  must  be  done  by  hand? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Well,  if  you  want  it  10  inches  apart,  they  just  cut 
right  through  and  leave  four  or  five  standing  together.  Then  the 
boys  or  girls  follow  along  and  they  take  hold  of  tne  strongest  plant 
ancl  leave  that  standing  and  pull  the  others  out  from  around  it.  So 
that  makes  a  nice  place  8  or  10  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  what  success  has  been  obtained  in 
securing  the  single-germ  leaf? 

Mr.  UOLLINGS.  The  last  letter  I  got  from  Mr.  Townsend  he  was 
very  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
said  about  it? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  heard  from  the  Secretary  at  all. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  ever  had  the  seeds  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  when  you  started  in  the  industry? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Y'es,  sir;  we  had  seed  from  them. 

Senator  Burrows.  When? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  That  was  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  we  first 
started  in. 

Senator  Burrows.  They  furnished  them,  did  they? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  How  long  have  you  Ijcen  in  that  industry? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Five  years. 

Senator  Long.  The  mill  has  been  running  five  years? 

Mr.  (Pollings.  The  Freemont  mill  has  been  running  five  years. 
Blissfield,  as  I  stated,  is  the  new  branching  out;  it  is  to  take  care  of 
the  surplus  beets  we  were  getting  in  that  country. 

Senator  Long.  Y'ou  have  no  difficult}'  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar; 
it  is  the  growing  of  beets? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  It  is  getting  the  raw  material;  that  is  the  difficulty. 
We  have  no  difficulty  now — ^do  not  misunderstand  me.     W^  Vvsln^  ^\» 
the  present  time  signed  up  over  12^000  acres  for  next  y^^Y. 
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Senator  Burrows.  You  made  your  contracts  a  j^ear  in  advance? 

Mr.  CoLLiNOS.  Yes,  sir;  we  commence  getting  new  contracts  just 
as  soon  as  we  pa}'^  them  for  the  other  beets. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  your  contract  for  the  next  year — how 
much  i 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  In  price? 

Senator  Burrows.  No;  the  total  acreage. 

Mr.  CoLLiNos.  12,000  acres. 

Senator  Burrows.  When  do  you  make  those  contracts? 

Mr.  CoLUNGS.  Right  now;  we  are  making  them  every  day. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  your  sugar  season  is  next  year,  what  time? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  It  commences  about  the  1st  of  October;  that  is  when 
we  commence  slicing  beets. 

Senator  Burrows.  In  these  contracts  that  you  make  at  this  time, 
do  you  fix  the  price  that  you  are  to  pay  i 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  it  isasliaingscale:  so  much  per  cent  for  so 
much  sugar  in  the  beet.  So  the  farmer  has  a  safe,  sure  thing;  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  around  it,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  get  around  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  know  on  an  avem^e  how  many  tons  of 
beet  sugar  is  produced  in  the  arid  belt  through  irrigation? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  know  what  the  percentage  of  saccharine 
matter  in  the  irrigated  beet  is,  as  compared  with  the  beet  i-aised  in 
Michigan  and  in  your  country  ? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  It  is  somewhat  higher. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  not  the  production  per  acre  lai'ger? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Somewhat  larger;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  it  not  twice  as  large  i 

Mr.  CoLUNGS.  No,  sir;  well,  in  some  cases,  yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  considerably  more  saccharine  matter? 

Mi;.  CoLLiNGS.  Under  certain  conditions.  I  was  out  in  Utah  last 
fall  and  at  a  station — I  do  not  know  the  name — right  on  the  Idaho  and 
Utah  line  when  they  were  loading  up  two  carloads  of  beets  and  one  car- 
load just  about  the  size  of  carrots.  The  man  said  his  beets  were  run- 
ning five  tons  to  the  acre.  The  other  man  said  he  was  running  twenty- 
five  to  the  acre,  and  they  were  living  side  by  side  and  l>oth  had  running 
propositions.  Now,  just  how  that  state  of  affairs  came  about  I  do  not 
know;  I  do  not  care  to^o  into  the  details  much  of  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  \  ou  are  acquainted  with  Ohio  industries,  and 
not  any  others  ? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  vou  not  afraid  of  competition  from  the  arid 
belt? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  There  can  be  no  competition  in  our  own  country  in 
the  sugar  business  for  tlie  next  ten  years  at  least,  because  we  can  use 
all  the  sugar  there  that  we  can  make  ,  I  do  not  care  how  fast  we  build 
the  plants. 

Senator  Long.  In  what  way  will  the  Philippine  sugar  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  your  business  i 

Mr.  CoLUNGS.  It  will  mean  cheaper  sugar.  It  will  l)e  sold  so  low 
here  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  make  it.  We  can  not  make  sugar 
to  compete  with  that  when  we  are  paying  the  farmer  2i  cents  a  pound 
for  the  sugar  in  the  beet 
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Senator  Long.  You  understand  that  the  Philippine  sugar  will  come 
in  and  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  5 
.Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Most  assuredly;  nothing  else  can  happen. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  their 
production  over  there? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  All  I  know  about  it  at  the  present  time  is  that  there 
has  been  30,000  tons  of  Philippine  suear  down  in  the  bonded  ware- 
house in  New  York  waiting  for  this  bill  to  be  passed.  I  believe  it  is 
still  there. 

Senator  Burrows.  We  have  all  that  testimony. 

Senator  Stone.  When  you  say  that  you  buy  beets  that  produce 
12  per  cent  of  sugar,  do  you  mean  that  a  ton  of  beets  will  produce  in 
weight  12  per  cent  of  refined  sugar  in  barrels  if 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea.  But  it  was  the  laboratory 
test;  we  pay  them  on  a  laboratory  test,  not  on  the  mill  test,  and  we 
find  that  the  mill  test  is  usually  a  little  less  than  the  laboratory  test. 
But  when  a  fai-mer  brings  in  a  wagonload  of  beets  we  have  a  man 
there — a  tare  man — and  he  takes  a  basket,  or  vessel  of  some  kind,  and 
takes  the  beets  from  that  wagon.  That  is  immediately  taken  to  our 
laboratory  and  the  beets  are  tested.  Every  wagonload  is  tested  that 
way,  and  the  farmers  have  the  privilege  of  having  a  commission  right 
in  our  laborator}^  which  they  have  done  for  one  or  two  years.  I 
do  not  think  they  did  last  3"ear;  they  were  perfectlv  satisfied  with 
our  methods;  there  was  no  complaint.  So  I  do  not  think  they  had  a 
commission  there  last  year,  although  they  have  that  privilege  to  have 
a  commission  to  watch  our  tests,  and  then  we  pay  for  the  beets  as  they 
test  up — every  wagonload  that  comes  in. 

Senator  Nixon.  What  is  the  average  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
beets  of  Oh  io^ 

Mr.  Collings.  Last  year  we  averaged  al)out  15  per  cent;  I  would 
say  in  1904  15  per  cent,  and  last  year  about  14^,  or  a  little  less.  The 
weather  was  not  as  good  for  the  business.  The  tonnage  was  less,  and 
the  percentage  of  sugar  was  less. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  one  factory  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  Collings.  One  in  Ohio. 

Senator  Burrows.  When  did  you  build  that^ 

Mr.  Collings.  That  was  built  in  1900,  I  believe. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  much  money  went  into  it? 

Mr.  Collings.  We  put  in  1^375,000. "  That  is  the  Fremont  works. 

Senator  Burrows,   nhat  made  you  build  it?     Why  did  you  build  it? 

Mr.  Collings.  As  I  think  I  stated  in  the  first  part  of  my  remarks, 
because  the  Government  was  holding  out  inducements  and  trying  to 
get  people  to  invest  money.  I  would  not  say  thev  were  trying  to  get 
the  farms.  At  any  rate  to  grow  beets  and  test  the  soils,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  promotion  of  this  industry. 

Senator  Burrows.  Diversifying  the  agricultural  interests? 

Mr.  Collings.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  think  that  free  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pines will  promote  the  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Collings.  1  do  not  see  how  it  can.  I  think  it  will  put  us  out 
of  business. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  think  it  would  destroy  the  industry? 

Mr.  Collings.  Most  assuredly. 
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Senator  Long.  How^ 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  As  I  stated  before,  the  Philippine  sugar,  if  it  comes 
in  free  of  duty,  or  on  a  small  per  cent,  as  is  now  calculated  to  put  on 
it,  will  be  sold  so  cheaply  here  that  we  can  not  compete  with  it. 

Senator  Long.  That  is,  if  it  comes  in  in  sufficient  quantities  H 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  I  am  sure  it  will  come  in  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
time. 

Senator  Long.  Were  you  in  the  sugar  business  during  the  pendency 
of  the  effort  to  secure  reciprocity  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Maybe  I  was;  I  do  not  j-emember  when  that  was. 

Senator  Long.  In  1902. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  it  then. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  Did  that  legislation  affect  your  industrjr? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  The  only  answer  I  can  make  to  that  is  that  we  are 
selling  sugar  now  cheaper  than  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Senator  Long.  And  you  sold  last  year  at  much  higher  prices? 

Mr.  CoLUNGS.  Last  year  there  were  peculiar  conditions  existing  on 
account  of  the  very  short  crop  in  Europe,  but  we  did  get  a  pretty  good 
price  last  year. 

Senator  Long.  What  are  you  selling  sugar  for  now? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  It  is  netting  us  $4:.  15. 

Senator  Long.  And  it  costs  you  how  much? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Between  $3.50  and  $3.55. 

Senator  Long.  Where  are  you  selling  your  sugar? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  In  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati. 

Senator  Long.  So  you  have  not  much  freight  charges  on  it? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir;  we  are  right  in  a  good  sugar  market.  That 
is  one  advantage  that  we  have  over  the  western  people.  The  Colorado 
and  Utah  people  get  a  little  richer  beets  than  we  ao  with  this  irriga- 
tion proposition,  but  I  think  we  have  a  little  advantage  as  to  freights. 
We  have  a  right  good  market  at  home  there. 

Senator  Burrows.  Has  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ever  visited 
your  beet  fields  and  factory  ? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir;  Secretary  Wilson  never  has.  Mr.  Townsend 
was  there  about  two  weeks  ago. 

Senator  Long.  Who  is  Mr.  Townsend;  is  he  connected  with  the 
Agricultural  Department? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Under  Mr.  Sailor? 

Mr.  Collings.  That  1  do  not  know.  He  just  signs  himself  Town- 
send.     He  has  some  official  title  there;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  much  money  went  into  the  factory  at 
Blissfield. 

Senator  Long.  Excuse  me,  one  moment.     Do  you  know  Mr.  Sailor? 

Mr.  Collings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Townsend  is  under  him? 

Mr.  Collings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  much  monev  went  into  the  factor^'  at 
Blissfield? 

Mr.  Collings.  The  plant  there,  including  the  separation,  all  told, 
will  cost  us  $800,000. 

Senator  Bl'RROws.  You  have  that  much  money  invested,  have  you? 
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Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  here  is  a  photograph  of  that  plant  [exhib- 
iting photograph].     It  is  a  great  plant. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  saj  there  is  a  large  acreage  in  Ohio  and  in 
Indiana  adapted  to  the  OTowing  of  beets? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Two-tnirds  of  each  Siate  is  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  beets. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  they  any  factory  in  Indiana? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir;  but  we  expect  to  have  one  at  South  Bend  if 
this  thing  does  not  go  through. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  it  does  go  through,  then  what? 

Mr.  Collins.  Then,  no,  sir;  never. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  Senator  asked  you  about  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity.    Did  the  passage  of  that  act  promote  the  industry  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir;  it  did  not. 

Senator  Long.  Did  it  retard  it? 

Mr.  CoLUNGS.  Well,  I  will  confess  that  I  lost  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  the  business  during  that  discussion.  I  did  not  feel  like  branching 
out. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  did  not  feel  encouraged? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  But  you  have  branched  out  since? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  We  Save  branched  out  since.  1  would  say,  Senator— 
you  asked  about  Michigan.  We  had,  I  believe,  21  factories  in  opera- 
tion when  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  was  passed.  They  have  now 
16  in  operation.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  will  speak  of  that 
more  accurately  than  I  can.  In  this  letter  he  says:  "Those  buildings 
at  Blissfield,  if  strung  out  in  one  line,  would  be  1,369  feet,  with  18,000 
feet  of  railway."  That  is  in  response  to  your  question  with  regard  to 
what  it  costs.  He  says  further,  "The  weight  of  all  materials  in  build- 
ings and  railway  would  be  35,(.K)0,000  pounds."  At  Freemont  the 
length  of  buildings,  if  strung  out  in  one  line,  would  be  1,569  feet,  with 
5,120  feet  of  railway. 

Senator  Burrows.  Just  one  more  question.  Don't  vou  agree  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  report  of  two  or  three  years  ago, 
that  if  this  industrv  was  not  disturbed  or  interfered  with  that  in  ten 
years  it  would  produce  our  entire  home  consumption  in  sugar  from 
the  beets  and  caue^     What  would  be  your  judgment  about  that? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  That  is  a  pretty  big  statement  to  make,  but  it  would 
produce  an  awful  lot. 

Senator  Long.  When  did  you  say  that  statement  was  made? 

Senator  Burrows.  It  was  in  one  of  the  report.s  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  If  my  stockholders  can  be  sure  of  the  present  pro- 
duction that  we  have  in  sugar,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  shall  build  a 
new  plant  every  two  years  any  way — perhaps  one  every  year — but  we 
will  see  to  it  that  we  won't  get  them  tx>o  close  together.  That  has  been 
the  trouble  in  Michigan.  When  thev  are  close  together  there  is  too 
much  competition  in  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Burrows.  Where  would  you  build  those  factories? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  We  shall  extend  west. 

Senator  Long.  What  do  you  mean  by  competition  for  the  raw 
mate)*ial? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  I  mean  the  farmer. 

Senator  Long.  You  pay  the  farmer  too  much? 
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Mr.  CoLLiNGs.  The  farmer  gets  independent. 

Senator  Long.  You  do  not  want  to  let  the  farmer  set  independent? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  No,  sir;  there  are  too  man}'  after  him,  ana  he  gets 
independent  right  away.  A  farmer,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  be  the 
most  independent  man  on  earth.     He  is  the  most  independent. 

Senator  Long.  And  rightfully  so. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  They  are  like  other  people. 

Mr.  CoLLiXGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Senator  Dick,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions  I 

Senator  Dick.  Yes.  Mr.  CoUings,  will  you  tell  us  something  about 
the  beet-sugar  development  in  this  country — when  it  originated,  how 
rapidly  it  has  grown,  and  what  its  present  proportions  are? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  I  could  tell  you  a  good  deal  about  that,  but  I  would 
like  to  state  that  one  of  my  associates,  Mr.  Dj'er,  is  in  the  room  at  the 
present  time,  and  expects  to  come  before  the  committee  at  their 
pleasure.  Mr.  Dyer's  father  built  the  first  plant  that  was  ever  built 
m  America — the  hrst  successful  plant — and  his  father  still  owns  that 
plant,  and  is  still  living,  in  California.  They  have  built  over  60  per 
cent  of  all  the  beet-sugar  plants  that  have  been  built  in  America.  Mr. 
Dyer  will  be  able  to  give  you  those  facts  so  much  better  than  I 
<»n  that  I  think  it  would  be  wasting  the  committee's  time  in  listening 
to  me.     He  can  give  you  the  actual  figures  all  the  way  alon^. 

Senator  Dick.  In  your  judgment,  can  we  produce  in  this  country 
the  sugar  which  is  consumed  in  this  country? 

Mr.  (Pollings.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  can  not.  We  can  produce 
all  the  wheat  we  want,  and  as  much  as  we  want,  and  why  can't  we  pro- 
duc-e  the  sugar  if 

Senator  Dick.  It  is  a  question,  I  presume,  of  acreage  and  encour- 
agement. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  You  take  20  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
in  the  sugar  belt — that  is,  as  laid  down  by  the  Government — and  you 
can  easily  figure  out  and  see  how  much  sugar  c^in  be  produced  in  that 
sugar  l>elt. 

Senator  Dick.  How  much  do  we  pay  for  milling  sugar  annually  now  ? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  I  believe  $150,(K)0,bOO  is  paid  out.  I  believe  those 
are  the  figures,  but  1  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Dick.  Where  are  the  greatest  beet-sugar  developments  at 
the  present  time^ 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Colorado  and  Utah,  I  believe,  are  the  largest. 

Senator  Long.  Under  irrigation. 

Mr.  Collings.  Under  irrigation;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dick.  Then  how  does  it  taper  down  to  the  other  States? 

Mr.  (>)LLiNGS.  I  think  Michigan  would  come  next,  and  then  Cali- 
fornia, and  then  there  is  a  plant  being  built  in  Billings,  Mont.,  this  year. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Collings.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  There  are  three  large  plants  in  Idaho,  and  two  more 
being  built. 

Mr.  Collings.  Yes,  sir;  Idaho  would  come  next  from  Michigan. 

Senator  LoNCi.  Utah  would  come  next  to  Michigan? 

Mr.  Collings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  There  are  four  plants  in  Utah  and  three  in  I^aho, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 
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Senator  Dick.  You  tell  us  that  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  Ohio  is 
available  for  sugar  raising? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dick.  Can  you  state  that  in  acreage? 

Mr.  CoLLixos.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dick.  And  the  present  acreage  in  Ohio  is  how  much? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  The  present  acreage  for  the  next  year,  that  we  have 
already  signed  up,  is  9,000  acres. 

Senator  Dick.  Which  I  assume  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  C!oLLiNOS.   ifes,  sir;  3'ou  would  hardly  notice  it. 

Senator  Dick.  And  it  is  a  very  profitable  crop  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  The  average,  1  think,  to  our  farmei's  would  be  $20 
an  acre,  net,  but  as  I  stated  before,  there  are  some  extreme  cases 
where  they  have  made  out  of  a  20-acre  patch  $48  an  acre,  net. 

Senator  Dick.  It  is  suiBciently  profitable  for  them  to  have  aban- 
doned some  of  their  crops  and  taken  up  this  ? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  You  see  it  is  10  or  20  per  cent  of  a  hundred  acre 
farm.  We  would  rather  they  would  not  grow  us  over  10  acres, 
because  they  cAn  give  it  tliat  much  better  attention.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  that,  there  is  at  Clyde,  Ohio,  a  great  cabbage  farming  industry 
there,  and  the  farmers  are  used  to  the  garden  truck.  One  man  there 
grew  an  acre  of  beets,  and  by  giving  it  his  personal  attention  he  got 
f95  for  that  one  acre. 

Senator  Burrows.  Not  net  ? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  net.  He  said  he  cliarged  up;  every  time  he 
went  and  looked  into  the  patch  he  charged  up  so  much  against  that 
one  acre.  That  shows  what  can  be  done  by  cultivation.  That  is  the 
reason  we  do  not  advocate  large  acreage;  we  want  small  acreage. 

Senator  Dick.  I  infer  from  your  statement,  and  this  information 
from  you,  as  a  sugar  man,  first,  that  if  present  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try were  undisturbed  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry  would 
continue  until  we  could  produce  m  this  country  A^'hat  we  consumed  in 
this  country,  but  that  if  present  conditions  were  disturbed  by  the  invi- 
tation of  competition  from  other  sugar-producing  countries  it  would 
cease.     Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  That  is  right,  with  the  exception  that  I  would  not 
want  to  make  such  a  broad  statement  that  we  can  produce  all  the  sugar 
we  use,  because  every  year  there  is  a  large  increased  consumption, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  land  here  to  do  it  and  the 
people  here  to  do  it — to  cultivate  and  grow  it.  It  can  be  done,  but  of 
course  that  is  a  prett}'  big  Ihing  to  start  to  do.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
we  will  do  our  share  toward  it,  and  1  will  agree  to  do  it  if  you  will 
still  protect  us. 

Senator  Dick.  Did  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Cuba  seriously 
affect  the  business? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGs.  It  affected  the  building  of  new  plants,  and  aftocted 
the  price  of  sugar  some;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Dick.  To  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  consumer.  If  there  is  anything  on 
earth  that  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  all  the  time,  it  is  the  price 
of  sugar. 

Senator  Dick.  Did  it  help  the  grower  of  cane  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  (ronditions  in  Cuba,  Sena- 
tor, and  could  not  state.     I  have  heard,  though,  that  it  did  not. 
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Senator  Dick.  The  competition  in  cane  sugar  of  course  enters  some- 
what into  the  beet-sugar  business? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  it  is  all  on  the  same  basis  practically. 

Senator  Dick.  But  did  the  Cuban  reciprocity  arrangement  affect  the 
cane  sugar  more  seriously  than  the  beet-sugar  industry? 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  That  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  think  it  did.  I  should 
think  they  would  be  on  a  par  all  the  time. 

Senator  Dick.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Senator  Burrows.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  CoiiLiNGS.  Mr.  Dyer  is  not  ready  to  be  heard  now,  unless  Sen- 
ator Dick  would  like  to  have  that  question  answered. 

Senator  Dick.  1  would  like  very  much  to  have  it  answered  if  Mr. 
Dyer  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGS.  I  would  like  to  say  with  regard  to  the  affect  on  the 
industry  that  the  mere  fact  that  we  were  threat<*ned  with  only  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  last  Administration  brought 
on  extremely  uncomfortable  times;  and  it  is  noticeable  with  some  of 
our  growers  at  the  present  time,  they  are  becoming  indifferent,  state- 
ing  that  thev  do  not  care  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  the  Orient. 

I  submit  for  the  information  of  the  committee  the  following  table: 

Consumption  of  sugar  ( in  Urns)  in  the  United  States  in  190o. 

Refined  sugar,  2,508,680  tons;  average  price,  $5,263;  value,  1263,502,201. 

Consumption  in  raw  sugar: 

Domestic  cane 334, 522 

Domestic  beet 220,722 

Domestic  maple 9, 000 

Domestic  molasses 11, 880 

576, 124 

Hawaiian  (free  duty) 376,497 

Porto  Rico  (free  duty) 124,928 

Philippines  (75  per  cent  duty) 14, 673 

Cuba  (80  per  cent  duty) 1,101,611 

Total  on  which  there  is  concession 1, 617, 709 

Other  countries,  on  which  full  duty  is  paid 4ii8, 383 

Total  raws  consumed 2,632,216 

Dingley  tariff: 

75  per  cent 0. 95 

80  per  cent 1.44 

96  per  cent .' 1.685 

Refined 1.95 

The  average  sugar  from  the  Philippines  is  84°  test;  present  duty,  0.949  (75  per 
cent -1.265). 

If  duty  is  placed  at  25  per  cent  Dingley  rate,  it  will  be  reduced  to  0.316  cent  per 
pound. 

STATEMENT   OF  EDWARD   F.  DYER,  OF   CLEVELAND..  OHIO, 
BUILDER  OF  BEET-STJOAR  PLANTS. 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  might  ^\\\\  by  way  of  introduction,  that  I  have  been 

in  this  business  since  I  was  22  jrears  old.     I  have  been  engaged  for 

over  twenty-six  years  in  the  building  of  beet-sugar  plants,  and  oper- 

ating  them  as  a  stockholder  and  partial  owner  from  Califoi*nia  to  Onio. 

J  did  not  come  here  to  testify  before  WV\s  committee  to-day,  but  I 
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am  willing  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  like  to  correct  the  statement  that  Mr.  Collings  made  in 
quoting  me  on  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines.  He  has,  per- 
haps, quoted  me  partially  correctly,  but  he  did  not  get  my  meaning  as 
to  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Dick.  Now,  following  naturally  that  statement,  why  can't 
you  just  answer  the  question  1  asked  Mr.  Collings  a  few  moments 
ago,  referring  to  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this 
country  i 

Mr.  Dyer.  As  to  whether  the  beet  sugar  produced  could  supply  the 
needs  of  the  United  States? 

Senator  Dick.  That  would  be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Dyer.  We  can  do  it  easily.  The  question  of  whether  we  can 
do  it  would  depend  on  a  good  many  circumstances.  I  can  give  you 
one  reason  why  we  are  not  producing  more  sugar  than  we  are,  and 
that  is  because  we  have  never  had  a  period  in  whicn  we  havebeenabso- 
lutelj*  certain  that  there  was  not  going  to  be  adverse  tariff  legislation. 
Whenever  we  have  felt  that  sense  of  security  and  attemptea  to  build 
new  factories  we  have  made  some  progress,  but  it  did  not  get  far 
before  this  thing  would  loom  up  before  us. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  that  would  stop  the  development  would  it? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Y'es,  sir. 

Senator  Dick.  Can't  you  just  enumemte  a  few  of  them? 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  can  start  back  to  a  point  as  far  as  my  memorv  goes. 
In  1876  there  was  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Sandwich  Islands 
which  disturbed  us.  We  did  not  know  what  would  happen.  We  man- 
aged to  struggle  alon^  a  good  many  vears — I  do  not  remember  the 
dates  in  whicn  we  built  these  factories — but  if  I  appear  before  you 
a^in  I  can  give  you  all  that  information.  Then,  on  iebruar}^  3, 1888, 
there  was  a  change  in  the  tariff.  That  also  stopped  us.  On  March  3, 
1875,  there  was  another  change.  On  June  3,  1875,  there  was  more 
legislation.  That  was  not  operative  until  August  15.  Then  there  was 
the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  July  1,  1891—1  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
repeating  myself— and  August  27,  1894,  and  July  24,  1897. 

Senator  Long.  What  was  that  legislation  in  1897? 

Mr.  Dyer.  The  new  duty— the  Dingley  bill. 

Senator  Long.  That  hurt  you  too,  did  it? 

Mr.  Dyer.  All  of  them  have  hurt  us,  even  where  they  have  been  for 
us  or  against  us.  There  has  always  been  so  much  talk  prior  to  any  of 
these  changes  that  we  have  never  known  what  the  result  was  going  to 
be  and  it  simply  made  the  business  stagnate.  Those  people  who  were 
in  the  business  would  continue,  as  they  had  their  money  invested. 

Senator  Dick.  Coming  down  to  later  periods,  what  about  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  ? 

Mr.  Dyer.  That  stopped  building  again.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
we  have  been  hurt  b}'  it,  but  the  production  is  over  a  million  tons,  and 
I  understand  it  will  rapidly  increase. 

Senator  Dick.  Is  the  present  agitation  disturbing  you^ 

Mr.  Dyer.  Yes,  sir;  the  contracts  for  factories  that  we  had  have 
been  rescinded.  There  were  two  factories,  one  in  San  Pete,  Utah, 
and  one  in  Payette,  Idaho,  which  we  had,  in  one  case,  the  contract 
signed  for,  and  in  the  other  it  was  agreed  upon.  They  have  been 
rescinded. 

Senator  Dubois.  Have  you  the  contract  for  the  iactoxy  Wvev  %.x^ 
going  to  erect  near  Nainpa  ? 
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Mr.  Dyer.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  building  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  being  built  now? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  a  provisional  contract  to  build  the 
one  at  Payette,  provided  the  business  will  warrant  it,  and  there  is  no 
adverse  legislation. 

Senator  Dick.  This  legislation  does  affect  your  business,  does  it? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Most  assuredl}-  it  does. 

Senator  Dick.  Now,  can  you  reply  to  the  question  I  asked  a  moment 
ago  with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  business  from  the  first 
factory  down  if  Your  father  built  the  first  factory  ?  Can  you  give  the 
number  of  factories  you  have  built? 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  have  built  a  great  many  of  them. 

Senator  Dick.  When  was  the  first  one  built? 

Mr.  Dyer.. In  1879. 

Senator  Dick.  Where? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Alvarado  Count}',  Cal. 

Senator  Dick.  How  man}'^  are  there  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Willett  answer  that. 

Mr.  Willett.  There  are  58.  Twenty-three  of  those  1  have  built, 
including  pumping  stationj<. 

Senator  Long.  There  are  53  now  ? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  there  were  48  in  1904? 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  can  not  give  you  the  data,  because  I  did  not  charge 
my  mind  as  to  that. 

Senator  Long.  In  1897  there  were  eight,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  could  not  answer  these  questions.  1  have  the  data 
when  I  want  to  refer  to  it. 

Senator  Long.  That  is,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dyer.  It  has  been  a  gradual,  slow,  and  steady  growth;  but  if 
you  can  give  us  a  period  of  assurance  that  these  things  will  be  left  as 
they  are  or  improved  upon,  3'ou  will  see  a  rapid  growth.  The  way 
these  plants  are  built  is  this:  There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  local 
enterprise  in  the  various  cities  and  agricultural  towns  waiting  for 
good  investments.  If  any  man  who  can  get  their  confidence  and  can 
furnish  a  certain  amount  of  capital  can  go  before  them  and  show  them 
that  it  will  be  a  profitable  enterprise,  they  are  willing  to  invest  their 
money,  and  that  is  the  metho<l  we  have  pursued  in  building.  We 
have  furnished  some  of  the  capital  and  induced  the  local  people  to  put 
up  their  money,  and  out  of  all  those  22,  I  wish  to  say  they  are  all 
paving. 

Senator  Long.  All  paying  J 

Mr.  Dyer.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  rather  a  slow  process.  Vfe  have  to  go  to 
the  territory  which  we  think  is  good — the  locality  of  a  sugar  plant — 
and  induce  the  farmers  to  grow  test  plats  of  beets,  and  if  they  are  sat- 
isfied, endeavor  to  get  them  to  grow  on  a  large  scale,  and  ship  to  some 
other  factory  until  we  build  up  the  agricultural  conditions  sufficient 
to  warrant  us  in  building  a  plant  there,  and  after  that  comes  the  fac- 
tory. Now,  that  can  apply  to  this  country,  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  or 
any  other  country,  if  you  can  go  to  the  capitalists  of  the  United 
States  and  show  them  that  there  is  an  enterprise  that  will  pay,  the 
money  will  go  there  to  any  country  or  any  clime. 
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Senator  Dick.  Has  the  production  of  sugar  from  beets  in  the  United 
Stateis  reduced  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Dyer.  No,  sir;  it  has  not.  The  price  of  su^r  is  dependent 
upon  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  shipped  into  this  country.  The 
price  has  gradually  dropped,  dropped,  dropped,  and  they  have  had 
to  improve  their  methods  so  they  can  compete. 

Senator  Long.  Except  last  year. 

Mr.  Dyek.  I^ast  year  was  an  exceptional  year,  and  the  price  was 
high.     That  gave  us  new  hope. 

Senator  Long.  What  caused  that  high  price i? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Underproduction. 

Senator  LoN(}.  Underproduction  how? 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  will  tell  you  what  caused  the  high  price;  it  was  from 
the  short  sugar  crop  in  Europe,  partlv  from  the  drouth,  accompanied 
by  a  bull  movement  of  a  French  syndicate.  The  high  price  was  arti- 
ficial. The  lower  prices  of  the  present  time  are  caused,  in  part,  from 
the  reaction  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  French  syndicate,  and  in 
part  bj'  overproduction  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  of  last  year. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  understand  that  you  are  not  prepared*  to  make 
a  full  statement  this  morning;  and  as  it  is  nearly  12  o^clock,  I  expect 
we  had  better  adjourn. 

Senator  Long.  Mr.  Dyer  stated  that  he  wanted  to  make  some  cor- 
rections in  Mr.  Collings's  statement. 

Mr.  CoLUNGS.  I  would  like  Mr.  Dyer  to  make  that  correction. 

Mr.  Dyer.  Oh,  with  regard  to  that  price  in  the  Philippines.  There 
has  been  a  feeling  amongst  investors  in  sugar  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  our  being  crushed  or  put  out  of  the  business  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  that  event  they  want  to  get  that  sugar  produced  that  can 
be  sold  in  the  United  States;  they  have  their  eyes  on  the  Philippines, 
as  well  as  other  sections.  Now,  as  to  the  cost,  it  can  be  produced  in 
the  Philippines — I  only  state  it  from  information  which  is  very  meager, 
from  that  section  of  the  country — but  ba*<ed  on  what  they  are  doing  in 
Hawaii  and  Cuba,  and  what  it  is  stated  they  can  do  in  the  Philippines, 
which  is  in  the  fourth  annual  report,  for  1903,  page  355 

Senator  Long.  What  reix)rt  is  that? 

Mr.  Dyeu.  The  report  of  the  Philippine  Conmiission,  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  11)03,  page  355.  There  they  state  that  they  can  pro- 
duce sugar  at  one  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound — the  freight  to  New 
York  is  "24:  cents — and  insurance  three  one-hundredths,  being  a  cent 
and  a  half. 

Senator  Burrows.  A  cent  and  a  half  landed  in  New  York  if 

Mr.  Dyer.  Yes,  sir;  with  their  crude  methods,  by  which  they 
are  getting  out  not  over  (i)0  per  cent  of  the  sugar.  Now  1  have 
stated  to  Mr.  Collings  and  others  that  with  improved  methods — such 
methods  as  were  used  in  ])eet  sugar,  and  applied  to  cane  sugar — that 
that  can  be  greatly  reduced,  and  I  think  we  can  produce  ninety- 
six  sugar  there  for  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  with  the  la))or 
that  they  pav,  and  with  the  prices  that  the}' pay  for  cane;  tliat  would 
send  it  into  New  York  for  a  cent  a  pound.  That  would  he  ninety-six 
sugar.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  do  it  with  their  crude  methods, 
but  with  proper  methods.  The  methods  in  cane-sugar  business  in 
Cuba  and  tne  Philippines  and  all  cane  sections  are  comparatively  crude 
compared  with  the  methods  used  in  the  beet-sugar  plants. 

R  p  1—06  M 26 
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Senator  Dick.  Is  there  an}'  reason  to  suppose  that  the}'  will  not 
adopt  those  better  methods? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Of  course  they  will  adopt  them.  I  say  advisedly  that  I 
know  of  a  concern  will  go  there  provided  we  can  not  supply  our  sugar 
in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Long.  You  mean  the  Philippines;  you  said  Cuba. 

Mr.  Dyer.  Ye.s,  sir;  I  meant  the  Philippines.  I  thank  you  for 
correcting  me.  It  is  also  true  regarding  C3uba,  but  I  had  the  Philip- 
pines in  mind. 

Senator  Dick.  That  is,  parties  are  now  looking  for  investment  in 
the  Philippines  if  this  arrangement  goes  into  effect? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  also  getting  information  from 
me  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  production.  I  hope  that  it  won't  come, 
because  1  have  been  in  the  beet-sugar  business  from  boyhood  up  and 
nope  to  continue  in  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  think  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  affect 
the  industry  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  think  it  will.  In  the  first  place,  whether  it  injures  us 
or  not,  it  is  going  to  stop  building  plants  until  they  tind  what  the 
injuries  are  going  to  be.  If  this  bill  passes,  undoubtedly  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  the  building  of  factories;  plants  will  be  built  in  the 
Philippines,  good  modern  plants.  It  has  been  stated  that  they  can 
not  get  the  labor  there.  I  tell  you  they  can  get  the  labor  anywhere. 
It  was  not  long  ago  it  was  thought  the  labor  of  Africa  could  not  be 
used  in  this  country,  and  it  was  brought  here,  and  that  was  disproved. 
You  will  tind  that  the  Filipinos  will  be  able  to  work  also. 

The  Chairman  (Senator  Burrows).  We  will  have  to  adjourn  now. 
I  understand  there  arc  some  gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  who  will  be 
here  to-morrow.  When  will  you  appear  before  the  committee,  Mr. 
Dyer? 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  did  not  propose  to  come  before  the  committee,  but  I 
have  been  asked  to,  and  I  think  1  will  take  it  up  from  the  builders' 
standpoint  and  come  before  you  later. 

At  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  February  1,  1906,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington^  D.  C,  February  i,  1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:   Senators  Lodge  (chairman).  Burrows,  Long,  Beveridge, 
Nixon,  Dubois,  and  McCreary. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Wagner. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  0.  WAGNER,  REPRESENTING  THE  WIS- 
CONSIN SUGAR  COMPANT  AND  THE  CHIPPEWA  COMPANT,  ALSO 
OF  WISCONSIN. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  come  here  to  pro- 
test against  this  pending  measure,  prompted  by  my  own  selfish  inter- 
est in  the  sugar  industry,  and  because  I  believe  it  is  against  the  best 
interests  of  my  country.  As  to  my  own  interest,  I  went  into  the 
sugar  business  in  the  year  1901.  At  that  time'I  was  not  in  any  busi- 
ness, and  I  desired  to  go  into  business,  and  accidentally  got  hold  of  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department  on 
beet  sugar  and  sugar-beet  culture.  This  bulletin  was  very  interest- 
ing reading  to  me.  It  spoke  of  this  business  as  a  desirable  business, 
mentioned  the  large  quantities  of  sugar  consumed,  and  induced  me  to 
make  further  investigations.  I  went  over  to  Michigan.  There  had 
been  several  factories  built  in  Michigan  a  few  years  before  that,  and 
I  investigated  it  and  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  was  a  desirable 
business. 

The  only  feature  that  seemed  against  us  was  that  its  existence  ap- 
parently depended  on  tariff  protection.  Now,  I  investigated  that, 
and  found  that  both  of  the  leading  political  parties  of  the  United 
States  had  ffiven  protection  to  the  sugar  industry.  The  Republican 
party  specifically  promised  protection  at  its  national  convention  in 
1896  and  again  in  1900.  They  said  that  all  products  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  cheap  tropical  labor  or  competitive  production,  no 
matter  where  located  or  under  what  conditions.  So  I  felt  sure  I 
could  expect  protection  from  the  Eepublican  party.  I  also  knew  that 
sugar  was  a  great  revenue  producer,  and  I  assumed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  give  it  protection.  Then  I  knew  that  other  indus- 
tries had  grown  up,  such  as  the  steel  industry,  and  from  that  I  con- 
cluded that  it  was  a  safe  proposition  to  go  into  the  sugar  business. 
That  is  how  I  got  into  it.  I  put  all  of  my  money  into  it  and  all  I 
could  borrow. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  was  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  1901,  and  I  have  made  a  fair  success  of  the 
business  and  am  satisfied  with  it.  Now,  the  oending  bill,  or,  in  fact, 
the  reduction  that  was  made  to  Cuba,  was  tne  first  blow  that  I  re- 
ceived in  the  business — that  is,  a  blow  that  I  expected  to  receive.  I 
had  just  got  fairly  started  when  this  Cuban  matter  came  up,  and  I 
was  called  upon  to  give  a  good  deal  of  study  to  the  proposition  how  to 
overcome  the  Cuban  question.  My  business  was  small  then  and  I 
could  not  afford  very  much  assistance  in  the  management,  a,wd\t\v8a 
undoubtedly  caused  me  a  ^ood  deal  of  loss  because  1  eowl^i  tvo\.  ®n^ 
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it  the  attention  I  should.  I  assumed,  and  feared,  that  the  reduction 
to  Cuba  would  ruin  me,  and  I  put  that  uppermost  in  my  efforts. 

Now,  this  Philippine  measure — this  existing  reduction  of  25  per 
cent — brings  the  tropical  sugar  that  comes  in  here,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  about  what  I  figure 
our  costs  are. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  is  not  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  but  25  per 
cent  of  the  Dingley  rate. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  mean  the  present  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate, 
amounting  to  25  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  That  will  allow  Philip- 
pine sugar  to  come  in  here  at  about  the  same  price  as  it  would  cost 
us  to  manufacture  it,  so  we  can  just  about  stand  that  reduction. 

Senator  Long.  That  is,  you  can  stand  a  reduction  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  Dingley  rate  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir.  I  figure  that  the  Dingley  rate  of  25  per 
cent  puts  the  cost  of  Philippine  sugar  in  this  country  on  about  the 
same  oasis  as  the  20  per  cent  reduction  from  Cuba. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  do  not  understand  you.  You  say  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  Dinglev  rate 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir ;  the  present  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  He  means  the  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  not  a  re- 
duction to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir ;  -leaving  it  at  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  thought  that  Senator  Long  did  not  understand 
you. 

Mr.  Wagner.  That,  I  figure,  would  put  Philippine  sugar  on  about 
the  same  basis  as  Cuban  sugar.  The  Cuban  reduction  has  not  very 
materially  affected  prices.  The  fact  that  the  prices  were  not  affected 
was  not  due  to  conditions  in  Cuba  as  much  as  to  conditions  in 
Europe. 

The  Chairman.  TMiat  makes  the  price  of  sugar — ^where  is  it  made? 

Mr.  Wagner.  In  Hamburg,  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  what  is  the  price  of  sugar  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  usually  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  Hamburg  plus 
the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Full  duty  paid  here? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir.     ft  has  been  somewhat  less  this  year. 

Senator  Long.  And  the  cost  of  transporting  from  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes;  freight  and  duty  paid.  Now,  the  efects  of 
the  sugar  business  in  Wisconsin  have  been  very  great.  Our  farmers 
are  mostly  of  a  migrating  class;  they  are  farmers  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  kind  of  labor  required  for  beet  culture.  We  found  that  they 
more  readily  undertook  growing  beets  than  any  other  locations,  espe- 
cially in  Michigan.  Before  the  beet  industry  was  started,  before  we 
had  the  factories,  they  were  growing  largely  potatoes  and  barley,  and 
the  soil  in  our  locality  is  heavier  than  is  required  for  potatoes,  and 
heavier  than  is  good  for  potatoes;  they  do  not  get  as  good  results. 
They  especially  suffer  when  there  is  much  rain,  and  they  have  fre- 
quent failures  in  potatoes.  Barley,  too,  has  l)een  grown  on  the  fields 
there  for  so  many  years  that  it  does  not  give  good  results.  It  is 
probably  due  to  some  extent  to  ignorant  farming  methods,  but  at  any 
rate  they  arc  not  getting  a  living  out  of  it.  Their harley  nets  them  from 
$12  to  $1G  an  acre  gross,  and  their  potatoes  will  net  them,  on  an  aver- 
;)^e.  about  $30  an  acre  gross.    Now,  while  the  farmer  is  surviving,  he 
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is  reluctant  to  undertake  something  new,  especially  beets,  because  the 
companies  require  that  he  must  sign  a  contract,  and  he  does  not  want 
to  sign  a  contract.  He  says,  "'  I  will  grow  beets,  but  I  won't  put  my 
nanie  to  any  paper.''  He  has  become  accustomed  to  it  now,  and  is 
doing  remarkably  well. 

The  Chairmax.  ^Miat  do  they  get  for  an  acre  of  beets? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Sev^enty-five  dollars. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  that  the  contract  price?  ; 

Mr.  Wagxer.  No,  sir ;  the  contract  price  is  on  a  tonnage  basis. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  is  thB  contract  price? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Five  dollars  i>er  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  contract  price  for  1906? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  last  year? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  given  the  same  price  for  next  year  as 
you  gave  them  last  year? 

Mr.  Wagxer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  a  flat  price  for  the  ton,  regardless  of  the 
saccharine  matter? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  average  per  ton.  It  is  based  on 
a  percentage.    They  will  average  $5  a  ton. 

Senator  I)uBois.  It  is  based  on  the  average  of  saccharine  matter  in 
the  beet? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  the  beet  would  cost  you  at  the  fac- 
tory? 

Sir.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Five  dollars  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  costs  us  more  than  that.  We  pay  the  freight  on 
beets  that  are  shipped  by  rail. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  sugar  do  they  turn  out  on  an  average? 
How  much  do  you  get  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  get  about  12^  i^er  cent  on  the  weight  of  beets. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  molasses  and  other  by-products? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  work  up  our  molasses  into  sugar,  and  our  by- 
products are  the  pulp  that  the  farmer  gets  back  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  beets  tnat  he  delivers. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  $5  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  him  $5  and  give  him  back  the  beet 
pulp  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  by-products  no  profit  to  you  at  all? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  your  factory? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  consume  500  tons  of  beets  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  500-ton  factory  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  beets  do  you  slice  or  cut  in  the 
factory? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Per  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  say  it  is  a  500-ton  factory. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  had  52,000  tons  of  beets. 
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Senator  Dubois.  Five  hundred  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  the  coal.     It  is  run  by  steam? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes ;  16  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  beets  in  coal, 
and  we  use  about  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  in  limestone. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  your  coal  cost  you? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Coal  costs  us  this  year  $3.50  per  ton — that  is,  a  good 
quality  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  lime  rock  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  costs  us  about  $2  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  salaries  aftd  wages. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Our  wages  in  the  factory  are  just  about  $50,000. 
They  figure  about  a  dollar  a  ton  in  beets;  and  our  office  wages  and 
general  expenses  are  pretty  nearly  as  much — taxes  and  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  bags  and  barrels;  what  do  those  cost? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have  figured  out  that  the  coal  consumed  by  one 
factory  of  ours  was  8,000  tons;  the  limestone,  6,000  tons,  and  the 
coke,  600  tons,  and  we  paid  in  dollars  and  cents  for  bags  and  barrels 
$16,000.  We  employ  a  greater  number  of  farmers  in  Wisconsin  to 
a  factory  than  they  do  in  Michigan  or  Colorado;  our  acreage  is 
smaller  per  contract,  and  we  believe  that  our  success  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  that  fact,  because  the  fanner  can  get  along  without  out- 
side help.  I  found  that  the  Michigan  factories  had  more  trouble  in 
fretting  Deets  and  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farm  had  too 
arge  an  acreage,  and  they  could  not  get  help  enough  to  make  a 
success  of  it.  In  Wisconsin  we  had  approximately  2,000  farms 
and  1  factory,  and  the  average  farm  does  not  grow  much  over  2 
to  2i  acres,  and  he  gets  along  without  any  extra  help,  and  he 
keeps  all  his  money  and  averages  an  income  of  about  $150  to  a  farm; 
he  has  the  advantage  that  he  can  safely  figure  on  that  income; 
that  it  is  an  income  that  he  can  rely  upon  to  pay  his  interest  or 
to  pay  off  his  mortgage.  The  sugar-beet  crop  in  Wisconsin,  in  the 
five  year^  that  I  have  been  in  the  business,  has  never  failed.  We 
have  had  severe  droughts  and  we  have  had  excessive  moisture,  and 
where  potatoes  in  the  same  field  with  the  beets  were  an  absolute 
failure,  the  beets  were  still  a  fairly  good  crop.  Our  farmers  are 
at  this  time  absolutely  desirous  to  grow  beets.  They  come  to  us; 
we  do  not  have  to  go  out  and  beg  them  and  to  solicit  as  we 
did  in  the  beginning.  They  come  to  our  office  and  ask  for  contracts, 
and  they  feel  as  though  they  could  not  get  along  without  it.  They 
have  been  doing  this  year  after  year,  and  the  farmers  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  factory  get  employment  in  the  factory  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat'do  you  figure  the  cost  of  sugar  will  be,  with 
all  these  costs  that  I  have  been  asking  you  about;  what  do  you 
figure  your  sugar  costs  you  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  figiire  our  sugar  cost  us  last  ye^v  about  3.65  cents 
per  pound. 

Senator  Burrows.  Three  and  two-thirds  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  That  is  in  Milwaukee  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Principally  in  Milwaukee.  Our  Menominee  Falls 
factory  is  within  20  miles  of  Milwaukee. 

Senator  Xixon.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  Wisconsin  that  are 
cultivated  in  beets? 
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iMr.  Wagner.  There  were  last  year  about  18,000  acres  in  beets. 
There  were  three  factories  located  in  Wisconsin  last  year  and  one  just 
across  the  border  in  northern  Michigan,  and  the  majority  of  the  beets 
for  that  factory  are  grown  in  Wisconsin.  There  is  now  being  built 
in  Wisconsin  another  factory — that  is,  not  a  new  one,  but  one  that  is 
being  moved  over  from  Michigan. 

Senator  IjOng.  AVhere? 

Mr.  Wagner.  At  Madison,  Wis. 

Senator  Nixon.  How  much  money  have  you  invested  in  this 
industry? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Burroavs.  In  one  factory  ?  Did  you  say  there  was  in  con- 
templation the  erection  of  another" factory?" 

Mr.  Wagner.  There  is  one  built  there  now  that  is  being  moved  into 
the  State  from  Michigan.     It  is  being  moved  now^. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  much  money  has  gone  into  that,  or  don't 
Tou  know? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  know  what  the  arrangement  is,  but  I  know 
the  cost  of  moving  is  about  $200,000. 

Senator  Xixon.  How  many  farmers  did  you  buy  beets  from  last 
year? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Two  thousand  three  hundred,  in  one  factory. 

Senator  Long.  AMiy  was  this,  factory  moved  from  Michigan  to 
Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Because  they  could  not  get  beets  in  Michigan. 

Senator  Long.  The  great  difficulty  is  in  getting  beets  m  your  in- 
dustry, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Xo;  it  is  not.  We  find  no  difficulties  in  Wisconsin. 
We  have  no  factory  located  near  us  in  Michigan.  The  factories  were 
put  too  close  togetner.     We  had  no  trouble  in  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Long.  You  have  no  trouble  in  manufacturing  sugar  after 
you  get  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  That  is  a  settled,  established  industry? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  The  difficulty,  if  there  is  any  difficulty,  is  in  procur- 
ing beets  and  getting  the  farmers  to  grow  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nixon.  On  how  large  an  area  is  sugar  beet  raised  in  Wis- 
consin ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Well,  there  is,  I  should  think,  75  per  cent  of  the 
State  grown  in  beets.  We  could  grow  enough  sugar  there  to  supply 
the  world. 

Senator  Long.  In  that  one  State  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Oh,  ves,  sir;  very  easily.  Wisconsin  has  about 
50,000,000  acres  of  lanci,  and  it  would  take'^less  than  10,000,000  acres 
to  supply  the  world.  I  feel  confident  that  if  it  was  not  for  this  tariflF 
agitation,  beginning  with  Cuba  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  Wis- 
consin would  have  a  thousand  factories.  There  are  many  communi- 
ties that  want  factories,  and  I  personally  would  have  been  able  to 
get  sufficient  capital  to  build  some  more  factories  and  would  have 
built  them  if  I  had  felt  sure  of  protection,  l^ecause  it  is  a  good  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  deny  but  that  it  is  a  profitable  business,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  it  is  a  nice  clean  business,  the  business  of  handling  nice 
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clean  sugar  and  putting  it  in  bags  and  barrels,  and  you  have  a  con- 
stant market  for  it.  In  our  State  we  can  get  plenty  of  beets;  they 
have  not  a  crop  that  pays  them  better.  The  intelligent  farmer  has 
found  that  it  improves  his  farm,  it  teaches  him  better  methods,  and 
the  intelligent  cultivation  reauired  improves  the  land  and  gets  a 
cleaner  farm.  They  found  that  thev  got  a  better  crop  of  barley 
after  the  beets  than  they  did  before  they  grew  the  beets,  because  the 
land  was  cleaner. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answering  Lon^, 
that  the  industry  was  established.  Do  vou  mean  by  that  thaf  if 
protection  was  removed  you  would  go  rigfit  on  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  that. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  meant  that  it  is  past  the  experimental 
stage,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  think  as  the  years  go  by  that  we  will  produce  our 
sugar  cheaper.  I  know  that  our  sugar  costs  us  considerably  less  now 
than  it  did  at  the  beginning,  when  we  first  started  in  busmess.  We 
probably  save  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  in  our  methods  of  manufacture ; 
we  have  learned  more  about  ^t.  It  is  believed  that  the  fanner  will 
grow  even  cheaper. 

Senator  Burroavs.  I  want  to  l>e  certain  about  this.  I  understood 
you  that  originally  you  had  to  solicit  farmers  to  grow  the  beets,  and 
now  you  do  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  a  solicitor  out  this  winter  getting  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  do  j'ou  get  your  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  our  factory  come  to 
our  factory  to  get  the  contracts. 

Senator  Burrows.  Without  solicitation  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  farmers  who  ship  their  beets  by  rail, 
within  20  or  30  miles,  write  us;  we  had  the  old  farmers  on  our  books 
the  year  previous,  and  we  send  them  a  contract  by  mail  and  they  sign 
it  and  return  it. 

Senator  Burroavs.  Will  the  acreage  of  beets  next  year  be  greater 
than  last  year? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  have  all  that  we  can  take  care  of  at  Menomonee 
Falls.  At  Chippewa  Falls  the  business  has  been  in  existence  two 
years.  There  we  are  soliciting.  We  are  not  so  much  soliciting  as 
educating.  We  employ  agriculturists  who  have  had  experience,  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  farmers.  The  farmers  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  have  no  crops  that  are  profitable,  and  they  are  very 
willing  to  undertake  beet  culture,  but  they  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  Those  farmers  were  originally  loggers — people  who  worked 
in  the  woods — and  they  are  now  learning  farming.  Some  mills  in 
northern  Wisconsin  are  closed  down,  the  tmibers  are  all  used  up,  and 
the  people  who  were  engaged  in  the  logging  business  have  turned  to 
ffirming. 

Senator  Burrows.  They  utilize  this  land  now  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  they  make  good  beet-growing  land  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Very  good  in  most  parts  of  the  State.  • 
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Senator  Burrows.  You  said  something  about  being  able  to  produce 
in  Wisconsin  alone  sugar  enough  to'supply  the  world? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  mean  by  that  that  we  have  sufficient  available  land 
that  is  adapted  to  beet  culture  to  supply  the  world,  but  we  have  not 
enough  labor  for  it.  But  we  have  enough  labor  to  supply  at  least  25 
factories  in  the  State  with  beets. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  interest  among  the  farmers  is  increasing  all 
the  time  in  this  industry,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  bill  proposing  to 
admit  from  the  Philippine  Islands  Philippine  sugar  free  of  duty, 
how  would  it  affect  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have  figured  it  out  in  this  way,  that  with  the  cheap 
labor  in  the  Philippines — I  know  about  how  much  cane  they  grow 
Der  acre,  and  how  much  they  do  in  the  other  countries— i  nave 
ngured  out  that  Philippine  su^ar  can  be  delivered  in  our  market  at 
2  cents  a  pound — that  is,  refined  sugar.  I  am  figuring  about  1^  cents 
for  the  raw  sugar  and  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  renning  in  this  country. 
ITiat  would  be  about  the  cost  of  renning. 

Senator  Long.  One  and  a  half  cents  there  or  here  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Delivered  in  this  country. 

Senator  Long.  Delivered  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;   Chicago  or  Milwaukee. 

Senator  Long.  What  do  you  figure  as  to  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  About  1  cent  a  pound — raw  sugar,  that  is. 

Senator  Long.  What  is  the  cost  of  refining  it? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Half  a  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Long.  AATiere  do  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have  read  that  the  ocean  freights  from  Manila  to 
our  ports  here  are  about  one-fourth  of  a  cent,  and  the  freights  from 
our  ports — Chicago  and  Milwaukee — are  another  quarter,  which 
makes  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  for  freight. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  getting  the  refined  sugar  back  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  would  go  to  New  York  and  then  l>e  shipped  back 
to  Milwaukee. 

Senator  Long.  Where  do  vou  get  the  figures  that  the  refining  only 
costs  one-half  a  cent  a  poun^  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  know  it  from  my  experience  and  from  testimony 
that  Havemeyer  gave  before  the  Commission  here  in  Washington 
some  years  ago. 

Senator  Burrows.  He  ought  to  know. 

Senator  Long.  That  the  cost  of  refining,  including  the  profit 

Mr.  Wagner.  No;  I  do  not  figure  any  profit.  It  is  the  cost  of 
refining. 

Senator  Long.  It  is  half  a  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Does  your  company  purchase  any  land? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  get  your  supply  entirely  by  these  contracts? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Burrows.  Now,  will  you  answer  my  question  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  free  trade  with  the  Philippines,  in  your  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Well,  free  trade  would  ruin  us.  We  would  be  out  of 
the  business  within  ten  years;  I  am  satisfied  we  should. 

Senator  Burrows.  Would  you  construct  any  more  factories  under 
free  trade  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir.  Under  present  conditions  we.  can  not  raise 
any  money  to  do  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Capital  will  not  invest  in  industries  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  sugar  production  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  under  free  trade — ^the  beets  of  this  country  are 
so  inmiensely  profitable  that  large  amounts  of  capital  will  invest  in 
sugar,  and  tliat  within  ten  years  they  will  produce  more  sugar  than 
Cuba  or  Hawaii  does. 

Senator  Long.  You  were  very  apprehensive  upon  the  effect  of 
Cuban  reciprocity,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Did  it  hurt  you  any  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  It  was  the  agitation  and  the  fear  of  the  injury  that 
alarmed  you? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  agitation  and  the  fear  did  hurt  us;  that  did 
actually  hurt  us.  It  prevented  the  development  of  our  business,  and 
if  we  had  not  opposed  it  there  would  have  been  a  probable  reduction 
of  50  per  cent.  Then  it  would  have  hurt  us.  Now  the  reduction  is 
only  20  per  cent. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  have  just  come  into  the  room,  and  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  said  that  free  trade  with  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  would  put  vou  out  of  the  business.  AATiy  would  it 
doit? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Because  I  think  they  produce  suffar  in  such  large 
quantities  as  to  supply  our  demand,  and  having  labor  at  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  cost  that  we  have,  they  would  produce  it  so  cheaply  that 
tve  could  not  compete.  I  won't  admit  that  we  can  not  produce  as 
much  sugar  per  acre  in  this  country  as  they  can;  I  am  satisfied  that 
we  are  now  producing  as  much  as  they  are,  but  with  better  methods 
thev  can  j^roduce  more;  but  we  can  also  produce  more  as  the  years 
go  hy ;  we  are  improving  all  the  time,  and  I  think  we  can  grow  just 
as  much  sugar  to  the  acre  as  they  can,  and  we  can  extract  as  much 
from  the  beets  as  they  can  from  their  cane. 

Senator  McCreary.  How  much  sugar  was  exported  from  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  to  the  United  States  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have  not  those  figures.  Between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  tons. 

Senator  McCreary.  How  much  sugar  do  we  consume  in  the  United 
States  each  year? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Approximately  two  and  a  half  million  tons. 

Senator  JIcCreary.  You  think  a  country  that  sends  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  sugar  to  this,  country  would  put  you  out  of  Wsiness? 

Mr.  Wagner.   Yes ;  under  the  proposed  conditions. 

Senator  McCreary.  Now,  will  you  give  me  the  reasons? 
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Mr.  Wagner.  The  reasons  are  that  they  have  been  paying  the  same 
duties  that  other  countries  were  paying  until  this  reduction  was  made 
and  75  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate.  Now  you  are  going  to  take 
that  off. 

Senator  McCreary.  Yes. 

jVIt.  Wagner.  The  25  per  cent  does  not  coimt. 

Senator  McCreary.   Yes. 

Mr.  Wagner.  You  are  educating  the  people  over  there  and  you  are 
going  to  make  better  workmen  out  of  them.  So  this  75  per  cent  you 
are  going  to  take  off  amounts  to  IJ  cents  a  pound,  which  means  an 
enormous  profit  in  the  sugar  business.  A  cent  a  pound  is  a  great 
drop. 

Senator  McCreary.  Was  there  not  a  great  alarm  in  your  State 
about  the  time  we  were  going  to  acquire  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  all  were  very  much  alarmed  because  you 
thought  their  sugar  from  Hawaii  woul(i  injure  vou?  You  remember 
that? 

Mr.  Wagnt:r.  I  was  not  in  the  business  at  that  time. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  you  know  about  how  much  sugar  Hawaii 
producer? 

Mr.  Wagner.  About  400,000  tons. 

Senator  McCreary.  Has  that  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  your 
business  since  Hawaii  has  been  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No;  because  it  is  known  that  Hawaii  can  not  pro- 
duce any  more:  the  land  is  not  there. 

Senator  McCreary.  How  about  Porto  Rico?  Were  you  alarmed 
when  we  were  about  to  acquire  Porto  Rico,  and  did  you  think  that 
the  production  of  sugar  there  would  put  you  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Xo;   but  we  did  think  it  would  affect  our  profits. 

Senator  McCreary.  Did  it  affect  your  profits? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  has  not  yet.  but  it  will. 

Senator  McCreary.  AMiat  is  the  production  of  sugar  in  Porto 
Rico? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Close  on  to  200,000  pounds. 

Senator  McCreary.  That  makes  about  four  times  as  much  there 
as  was  imported  into  this  country  from  the  Philippines  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  your  statement. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  'WTiat  is  the  area  of  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  area  is  70,000,000  acres. 

Senator  McCreary.  How  much  of  that  area  do  you  think  can  be 
put  into  sugar? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  only  know  from  the  testimony  that  has  been  given 
before  the  various  commissions  here,  but  I  firmlv  believe  that  more 
than  1,000,000  acres  can  be  put  into  sugar,  an^  1,000,000  acres  is 
enough  to  supply  this  countrv^  with  all  the  sugar  it  uses. 

Senator  McCreary.  Why  clo  you  think  that  a  million  acres  can  be 
put  into  sugar? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Because  Secretary  Taft  has  so  testified.  He  said 
there  was  more  available  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands  than  there 
was  in  Japan,  and  a  million  acres  is  a  small  per  cent  of  seventy 
million. 

Senator  McCreary.  There  are  only  180,000  acres  in  sugar  now  in 
the  Philippine  Islands? 
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Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  good  reason  for  that;  there  is  no 
market  for  it.  Under  the  same  tanflF  as  other  foreign  countries  they 
have  no  market  for  any  more. 

Senator  McCreary.  Are  the  Filipinos  industrious  and  enterprising, 
and  are  they  progressive  people  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  United  States  offi- 
cials, who  are  supposed  to  Iniow,  they  are. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  you  think  that  yourself? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCreary.  Have  you  heard  any  of  the  Senators  or  Repre- 
sentatives who  went  out  there  and  made  an  examination  of  that  sub- 
ject last  summer  make  any  such  statement  as  that? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir.  I  have  a  little  pamphlet  with 
me  which  shows  that.  You  gentlemen  have  probably  seen  it.  It  is 
entitled  "  Facts  which  should  be  considered  before  acting  on  the 
Philippine  tariff  bill."  In  it  I  find  the  testimony  of  Edwin  H.  War- 
ner beiore  the  Philippine  Commission,  as  follows :  "  The  natives  are 
not  lazy,  and  some  of  these  men  have  been  working  for  ten  years  and 
have  never  missed  a  day.    They  are  the  most  docile  men  to  work." 

Senator  Long.  \Miat  men  are  referred  to  there? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  Filipinos.  He  savs,  "The  natives  are  not 
lazy." 

Senator  McCreary.  Generally. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  from  Summary  of  Commerce  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  July  19,  1901 :  "  One  of  the  advantages 
possessed  ov  the  Filipino  sugar  planter  is  that  he  can  hire  help  very 
cheaply,  l^he  average  farm  hand  will  work  for  10  cents  per  day  and 
board  himself." 

Senator  McCreary.  Have  vou  ever  examined  the  figures  as  given 
by  the  Philippine  agricultural  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  Well,  according  to  the  figures  of  that  bureau, 
the  total  area  of  the  archipelago  is  73,000,000  acres,  of  which  50,000,- 
000  are  forest  and  mountain  lands,  and  of  the  remaining  23,000,000 
acres  only  3,200,000  acres  are  cultivated  in  crops,  as  follows:  Sugar, 
180,000  acres;  rice,  1,600,000  acres:  tobacco,  80,000  acres;  sweet  pota- 
toes, 60,000  acres;  plantains,  85,000  acres;  hemp,  550,000  acres; 
cocoanuts,  375,000  acres,  and  corn,  267,000  acres. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Apparently  tJiat  is  a  fair  statement,  and  those  people 
ought  to  know.  But  the  sugar  business  has  not  he&n  any  more  profit- 
able than  the  other  lines  of  agriculture  grown  there,  liecause  it  had 
to  pay  the  same  tariff  rates  as  other  countries  did  to  other  markets. 
Now,  when  you  take  this  duty  off,  sugar  will  become  much  more 
profitable.  It  will  \ye  exploitecl  to  the  disadvantage  of  some  of  the 
other  crops.     They  now  grow  rubber  and  such  crops. 

Senator  McCreary.  The  numl)er  of  acres  in  rubber  is  .so  small  that 
it  is  not  even  put  down  here. 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  j^ossible  hemp 

Senator  McCreary.  Hemp  is  one  of  the  largest  crops,  and  they 
make  more  on  hemj)  than  anvthing  else.  There  are  550,000  acres  of 
hemp  hind.  Do  you  think  the  people  would  abandon  the  raising  of 
henrp  to  raise  sugar? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do,  under  this  bill.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
profitable. 
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Senator  Be\'eridge.  That  is  the  only  place  where  it  can  be  grown. 
It  is  the  world's  sole  source  of  supply. 

Senator  McCreary.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  Are  hemp  lands  good  for  sugar — suitable  for  the 
raising  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Senator  Long.  Don't  you  know  that  there  is  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  soil  required  for  hemp  than  is  required  for  sugar? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  know.  I  simply  know  that  to  grow  su^r 
in  a  tropical  country  and  bring  it  into  tfiis  country  without  paymg 
a  duty  is  a  profitable  business. 

Senator  Be\'eridge.  You  do  know  also  that  the  sole  source  of  the 
world's  supply  of  hemp  is  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  BE\'ERroGE.  They  have  a  monopoly  of  that,  and  it  is  a 
staple  product  that  the  world  must  have. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  and  now  you  are  going  to  give  them  a 
monopoly  of  the  sugar  production,  i  ou  have  given  them  free  trade, 
which  gives  them  a  monopoly  of  our  sugar. 

Senator  Beveridge.  You  would  not  think  that  would  be  giving 
them  a  monopoly  over  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  small  country  and  the  Philippines 
have  a  large  area.  It  only  takes  1,000,000  acres  to  grow  all  the  sugar 
we  now  use. 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  take  it  that  you  are  not  making  that  state- 
ment seriously. 

Senator  Burroavs.  Why  do  you  assume  that  he  is  joking  about  it? 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  wanted  to  know  if  he  is  serious  when  he  says 
that,  that  we  propose  to  give  thorn  a  monopolv  of  sugar  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  The  statement  looks  so  broacl  andnmlimited  and  im- 
possible that  I  saw  fit  to  ask  the  question  again. 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  what  it  means  when  they  have  free  trade, 
because  I  firmly  believe  of  the  70,000,000  acres  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  1,000,000 'acres  .devoted  to  sugar,  and  1,000,000  acres  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  grow  3,000,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  that  is 
more  than  we  consume. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  I  believe  you  have  also  stated  that  there  is  enough 
acreage  adapted  for  sugar  beets  in  Wisconsin  to  produce  the  sugar 
required  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wagner.  There  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Have  you  got  the  people  to  raise  it? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  Is  that  not  so  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  also? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Long.  Is  it  not  also  true  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  have  any  hopes,  if  you  have  the  entire 
market  of  the  world,  that  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  would  produce 
sugar  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  crops? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No  ;  we  could  not  get  enough  labor.  The  growing 
of  beet  sugar  is  peculiar  in  that  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  labor 
for  short  periods  of  time,  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  grow  it  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  a  farmer's  crop  in  our  country,  where  the  farmers 
grow  2  or  3  acres  of  beets. 
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Senator  Long.  And  necessarily  the  area  is  restricted  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  because  he  has  a  10  or  50  acre  farm  and 
he  plants  the  entire  plant;  he  does  not  plant  all  in  beets. 

Senator  Long.  Now,  don't  you  think  the  same  illustration  would 
apply  to  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Wagner.  ISo,  sir;  because  cane  sugar  is  not  grown  on  small 
farms;  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  so.  Cane  sugar  is  always  grown 
on  large  farms  or  plantations. 

Senator  Long.  You  have  studied  the  question  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands  very  closely,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have,  from  what  has  been  published  and  what  has 
been  said  about  the  matter. 

Senator  Long.  You  say  it  costs  1  cent  a  poimd  to  produce  it? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Will  you  give  the  elements  that  enter  into  that  cost 
of  1  cent  a  pound — the  various  items? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  figure  that  from  the  fact  that  labor  costs  so  much 
less  there  than  it  does  here 

Senator  Long.  How  much  less  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  One-fifth  as  much  as  it  does  here.  I  have  been  told 
by  people  who  have  been  over  there  that  labor  is  put  at  about  15 
cents  a  day,  farm  labor,  and  that  the  efficiency  is  about  50  per  cent 
of  our  labor.  So  I  assume  it  is  about  30  cents  a  day,  and  that  is 
one-fifth  of  $1.50,  which  is  what  our  farm  labor  coste,  and  that  is 
the  only  reason  we  can  not  compete,  not  because  we  can  not  raise  it, 
but  because  we  can  not  get  labor  at  30  cents  a  day.  If  we  could  get 
labor  at  30  cents  a  day  we  could  compete  with  the  Philippines  here 
and  in  their  country. 

Senator  Long.  The  sugar  in  the  beets  costs  you  about  how  much  a 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  About  2  cents. 

Senator  Long.  And  about  how  much  does  it  cost  you  to  extract 
that  sugar? 

Mr.  Wagner.  About  IJ  cents  or  a  little  more  than  that — ^that  is 
figuring  the  expenses  of  operating. 

Senator  Long.  Making  3^  cents  that  sugar  costs  you? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have  figured  it  at  3.65  cents. 

Senator  Long.  And  you  sell  it  in  the  Milwaukee  market  at  what 
figure  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  are  getting  now  about  4J  cents. 

Senator  Long.  You  get  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  you  got  how  much  last  year? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  got  considerably  more. 

Senator  Long.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  averaged  5  cents  for  it 

Senator  Long.  Five  cents  for  sugar  that  costs  you  3.65  cents! 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  the  Philippine  sugar,  as  you  figure  it,  costs 
1  cent  a  pound  over  there? 

Mr.  Wagner.  In  the  islands ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  it  costs  you  how  much  to  bring  it  here? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Half  a  cent  a  pound. 
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Senator  Long.  And  half  a  cent  for  refining? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Making  2  cents  as  the  cost  on  the  New  York 
market? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No;  that  would  be  our  market. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  Milwaukee  market. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  Can  you  give  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  elements 
that  enter  into  that  cost? 

Mr.  Wagner.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  growing  the  sugar  is  very 
much  less  than  our  cost  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  when  1 
say  2  cents  a  pound  I  do  not  mean  that  that  is  the  cost  of  the  sugar 
there  now,  but  it  will  be  the  cost,  and  it  will  be  less  than  that  with 
better  methods,  which  w  ill  go  in  there. 

Senator  Long.  Oh,  I  understand  you  now. 

Mr.  Wagner.  By  better  methods  I  mean  a  better  extraction.  They 
will  get  more  out  of  it  than  they  do.  They  get  much  less  out  of  their 
cane.  They  have  just  as  rich  cane  as  they  do  in  Hawaii  or  Cuba,  but 
they  extract  much  less  sugar  out  of  it,  because  they  have  no 
machinery. 

Senator  Long.  I  understand  these  figures  of  a  cent  a  pound  are  not 
the  present  cost,  but  what  the  cost  would  be  with  improved  methods. 

ilr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion.  I  have  heard  that  they 
are  growing  sugar  for  considerably  less  than  a  cent  a  pound,  but  I 
believe  when  all  things  are  considered,  all  expenses  that  may  not  be 
figui-ed,  that  it  will  amount  to  a  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  McCreary.  Can  you  state  the  world's  production  of  raw 
sugar  last  year? 

Mr.  Wagner.  In  1905  I  think  it  was  very  near  to  12,000,000  tons. 

Senator  McCreary.  It  was  11,978,000  of  raw  sugar  in  1905.  Now, 
of  that  sugar  how  much  was  cane  and  how  much  was  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Well,  it  was  GO  per  cent  or  55  per  cent  of  beet  sugar 
and  45  per  cent  of  cane. 

Senator  McCreary.  In  other  words,  there  were  about  8,000,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar  and  nearly  5,000,000  tons  of  cane  sugar. 

Senator  Dubois.  Nearhr  4,006,000. 

Senator  McCreary.  My  statement  is  7,056,000  tons  of  beet  sugar 
and  4,908,000  tons  of  cane  sugar.  Now,  I  understand  that  they  pro- 
duce cane  sugar  in  the  Philippines.     Is  that  what  you  stated  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  They  produce  but  a  small  quantity  there  now — that 
is,  they  ship  but  a  small  quantity  of  cane  sugar  to  this  country. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  they  raise  any  b^t  sugar  at  all? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  Now,  why  is  it  that  you  fear  the  production 
of  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands  so  much  when  it  is  a  fact  that  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  sugar  of  the  world  is  beet  sugar  and  is  not  raised 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Because  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar,  after  being  manu- 
factured, are  the  same  chemical  and  phvsical  quantity ;  there  is  no 
difference.  Either  one  can  be  substituted  for  the  other,  whether  beet 
or  cane  sugar. 

Senator  McCreary.  Would  it  not  be  natural  for  you  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  production  of  the  beet  sugar,  and  would  you  not  think  that 
beet  sugar  would  put  you  out  of  tne  business  rather  than  cane  sugar? 

Mr,  Wagner.  No,  sir;  because  beet  sugar  is  not  grown  in  tropical 
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countries,  and  wherever  it  is  grown  they  have  to  pay  just  as  the 
tropical  countries. 

Senator  McCreary.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  last  ten  years  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
production  of  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  until  the  last  five  years.  During  the 
last  five  years  the  production  of  cane  sugar  has  increased  more  rapidly, 
and  up  to  1900  bieet  sugar  increased  more  rapidly,  but  the  very  fact 
that  there  is  now  an  overproduction  of  sugar  in  the  world  will  mean 
that  when  you  encourage  sugar  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  a  greater  extent  than  exists  there  now  it  necessitates  discontinuing 
the  sugar  production  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Is  not  the  increase  of  the  sugar  consumption 
in  this  country  greater  than  the  increase  in  sugar  production  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir ;  it  has  not  been  the  past  year,  figuring  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  part  of  this  country.  In  the 
United  States  proper  it  is. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Very  much  larger,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  your  sugar  costs  you  3.65  cents? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  the  secretary  of  the  i:\jnerican  Beet 
Sugar  Association  has  made  this  statement,  as  appears  in  the  House 
hearings.  He  said:  "All  these  matters  lead  to  an  eventual  cost  of 
production  of  granulated  sugar  from  American-CTOwn  beets  of  some- 
thing like  2  cents  per  pound,  and  it  takes  not  omy  money  and  brains 
to  perfect  these  improvements,  but  it  takes  time." 

Mr.  Wagner.  He  says  it  costs  only  2  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  his  statement. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  think  that  Secretary  Wilson  has  said  that 
beet  su^r  will  be  reduced  to  2  cents  a  poun^  eventually.  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  as  low  as  that,  but  I  do  oelieve  it  will  be  much  lower 
than  it  is  now.  We  are  expecting  to  produce  a  seed  that  will  reduce 
the  farming  of  a  large  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  what  you  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  Wagner.  He  gives  his  reason  at  length.  Secretary  Wilson 
is  endeavoring  to  get  what  he  calls  a  single  germ  seed  ball;  that  is 
a  beet  seed  Avith  only  one  plant  in  it.  The  present  seed  has  from 
one  to  five  plants,  and  when  it  is  planted  you  get  that  many  plants 
at  one  place.  In  order  to  grow  a  good  beet  you  have  to  remove  all 
but  one  plant,  and  there  is  no  machine  that  will  do  that,  and  no 
machine  will  ever  be  invented  to  do  that,  as  we  think.  We  have  to 
do  it  by  hand.  It  means  that  the  farmer  has  got  to  get  down  on  his 
hands  and  pull  out  the  surplus  plants.  That  is  a  jpreat  deal  of  work 
and  the  principal  cost  of  fanning  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  farmers 
to  grow  beets  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  It  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  beets  considerably  if  that  seed  is  ever  perfected. 

Senator  Beveridge.  You  spoke  of  the  cost  of  sugar,  ouite  properly, 
as  involved  in  the  cost  of  labor.  AVhat  do  you  think  oi  the  compara- 
tive producing  power  of  the  American  labor — the  American  farmer 
working  on  hi?  farm  and  the  Filipino  working  on  his? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  believe  it  is  about  one-half — that  is,  the  Philippine 
labor  is  about  one-half  of  our  labor. 
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Senator  Beveridge.  You  have  never  made  any  personal  investiga- 
tion in  the  Philippine  Islands  yourself? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sif ;  but  I  nave  talked  with  people  who  have. 

Senator  Be\'eridge.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  hours  of 
labor  that  the  American  farmer  gives  to  his  day's  work? 

Mr.  Wagner.  About  twelve  hours. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Yes;  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hours — that  is, 
the  time  in  actual  work,  including  the  time  taken  for  attending  his 
horses  and  doing  the  chores  around  the  house.  How  many  hpurs  do 
you  think  the  Filipino  laborer  gives? 

Mr.  Wagnt:r.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Have  vou  ever  heard  anv  statement  about 
that  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  begin  early  in  the 
morning,  at  about  daylight,  and  work  until  10  or  11  o  clock;  tnen  they 
rest  until  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Beveridge.  And  then  how  long  do  they  work  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Then  they  work  until  dark. 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  think  you  will  find  that  their  hours  of  w^ork 
are  comparatively  few,  as  compared  with  the  American  farmer. 
NoAv,  that  is  the  first  element.  Now,  the  American  farmer  works 
continuously  all  those  hours,  and  hard,  too,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  very  hard-working  man. 

Senator  Beveridge.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  way  the  Fili- 
pino lalx)rer  works,  during  the  hours  that  he  does  work? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  personally,  and 
have  not  any  opinion  to  express. 

Senator  Beveridge.  There  is  a  very  great  consensus  of  opinion,  I 
think,  upon  the  part  of  all  j)cople  who  have  studied  this  matter  on 
the  ground,  or  who  have  conferred  with  those  w^ho  have,  that  they 
work,  comparatively  to  the  American  farmer,  in  a  lax  and  slipshod 
way.  Now,  secondly,  we  have  the  hours  and  we  have  the  methods  of 
comparative  work.  Now,  thirdly,  as  to  the  implements  with  which 
the  two  farmers  work — the  Filipino  farmer  and  the  American  farmer. 
The  American  farmer  has  the  very  best  implements  to  l>e  obtained, 
does  he  not,  whereas  the  Filipino  farmer  works  with  extremely  crude 
implements. 

Mr.  Wagner.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  So  those  are  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
this  com})arative  labor  that  must  compete? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  they  are  not.  The  Filipino  farmer  will 
work  with  American  tools  when  this  bill  is  passed.  He  will  not  con- 
tinue to  work  with  his  own  tools.  In  fact,  he  will  have  an  American 
boss  and  an  American  farmer,  and  he  will  have  to  get  over  his  lax 
methods,  and  he  will  do  it. 

Senator  Beveridge.  How  would  they  have  an  American  boss? 

Mr.  Wagner.  You  have  American  money  over  there  to  grow  sugar. 

Senator  Be\t:ridge.  '\\Tiere? 

Mr.  Wagner.  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Senator  Beat:ridge.  They  would  have  to  change  existing  law, 
w^ould  they  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  know.    Why  ? 

Senator  Beveridge.  Simply  because  no  larger  tract  can  be  held  or 
operated  than  the  absurdly  small  tract  of  2,500  acres. 
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Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  a  pretty  good  tract  of  land — 2,500  acres. 

Senator  Beveridge.  As  an  expert  sugar  man,  do  you  not  know  that 
that  is  a  tract  of  land  so  small  as  to  make  t]ie  sugar  plantation,  in 
the  sense  of  a  sugar  plantation  in  tropical  countries,  absolutely  im- 
possible? 

Mr.  Wagxer.  No,  sir;  that  acreage  is  not  suflBcient.  But,  as  I 
understand  the  law,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  my  owning  2,500 
acres  and  your  owning  2,500  and  another  man  owning  2,500  acres, 
and  I  grow  2,500  acres  or  buy  2,500  acres  from  you  and  the  same 
number  from  the  third  man. 

Senator  Beveridge.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  law  is  pretty 
well  guarded.  However,  what  has  been  said  would  apply  to  the 
production  of  sugar  by  these  small  farmers  of  which  you  spoke  earlier 
in  your  testimony,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  So  that  the  fear  you  have  that  thev  would 
work  with  American  implements  and  under  an  American  Tboss  ap- 
plies only  to  vast  sugar  plantations  which  are  nonexistent  now  but 
the  creation  of  which  you  expect? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  BEVERiDCiE.  And  it  does  not  apph^  to  the  small  Filipino 
farmer  at  all? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir ;  I  imagine  not. 

Senator  BE\T:Rn)GE.  He  coulcT not  have  an  American  boss  and  could 
not  work  with  American  implements? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  So  there  reallv  is  no  fear  on  that  score  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  he  not  now  working  with 
American  implements  in  some  cases? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Not  as  I  understand  it.  I  understand  that  he  has 
very  crude  implement^-^wooden  plows  and  similar  implements;  but 
it  is  not  what  they  are  doing  now.  We  are  not  objecting  to  existing 
laws.     It  is  what  they  surely  w^ill  do  under  the  proposed  law. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Even  then,  that  will  not  change  the  climate 
or  the  character  of  the  people  or  the  knowledge? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  change  the  character  of  the  people. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  would  change  the 
physical  producing  power  of  the  men  and  make  them  have  the  culti- 
vation, the  vigor,  and  the  knowledgre  of  the  American  farmer? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  will;  because  it  will  change  his  mental  powers. 
You  take  a  lot  of  school  children,  for  instance,  and  educate  them.  An 
educated  man  is  more  willing  to  work  than  an  ignorant  person. 

Senator  Beveridge.  And  the  fact  that  a  man  has  education  changes 
that  natural  condition  that  men  are  in  under  a  hot  tropical  sim,  and 
whereas  before  he  was  changed  he  was  not  able  to  work  from  11 
o'clock  in  the  day  to  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  education  he 
would  be  able  to  work  those  hours? 

Mr.  Wagner.  He  does  not  have  to  work  those  hours;  he  has  his 
afternoon  hours. 

Snator  Beveridge.  But  you  stated  a  moment  ago.  and  quite  truly, 
that  these  men  did  their  work  in  the  morning  imtil  11  o'clock  and 
rested  until  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Be^-eridge.  Now,  you  say  that  education  will  change  their 
producing  powers  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  am  asking  whether  it  will  change  them  with 
reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  am  willing  to  assert  that  education  will  increase 
their  producing  powers. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Let  us  examine  into  the  details  of  that,  not 
as  to  hours  that  they  labor  under  a  tropical  sun*  You  say  that  an 
educated  man  and  an  ignorant  man  would  be  subject  to  precisely  tiie 
same  influence  of  tropical  heat? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  So  they  would  not  be  changed  as  to  that;  it 
would  not  change  either  the  nervous  power  which  enables  him  to 
work  well  and  much  or  little  and  poorly ;  that  would  not  be  changed. 
It  changes  purelv  the  intelligence  with  which  he  goes  about  his  work. 
That  is  it,  is  it?' 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  So  that  under  no  circumstances  could  he  be 
the  equal  or  anything  like  the  fraction  of  the  equal  of  the  American 
laborer  in  his  physical  capacity,  educated  or  uneducated? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  he  ought  to  have  50  per  cent  of  the  effi- 
ciency; at  least,  if  he  continues  under  those  wages  and  things  con- 
tinue as  they  are  he  could  only  have  25  per  cent  of  the  efficiency. 
And  then  the  wage  question  would  be  a  big  factor  in  the  cost  of  the 
sugar.  Where  you  ngiire  that  sugar  it  is  practically  all  labor — it  is 
90  per  cent  labor — it  is  not  simply  the  factory  labor,  but  it  is  the 
farm  labor;  everything  you  do  has  to  be  paid  for.  The  fuel  we 
have  to  buy,  and  the  stone  we  have  to  buy,  and  is  all  labor  and  is 
gotten  out  of  the  crop. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Of  course  that  is  so  as  to  the  coat  you  have 
on  your  back,  and  many  other'  things.  Hardly  anything  is  raw 
material. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Tliey  do  not  have  to  buy  any  foreign  implements. 
They  do  not  have  to  buy  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  that 
is  necessary  in  an  acre  of  tropical  cane  compared  with  beets? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  just  about  the  same  amount  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  difference? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  understood  that  cane  took  a  year  to  be 
brought  to  maturity. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Well,  it  takes  a  year.  The  cane  in  not  planted  new 
each  year  in  the  southern  countries — in  the  tropical  countries  like  the 
Philippines  and  Porto  Rico.  The  plan  is  there  to  continue  to  work 
on  it  all  the  year  round.  The  amount  of  actual  labor,  figured  in 
work  performed  or  duty  performed,  is  just  about  the  same;  and  I 
wish  to  repeat  that  we  can  grow  just  as  much  sugar  in  Wisconsin  in 
the  number  of  square  miles  as  they  can  in  a  tropical  country,  and  just 
as  cheaply,  if  we  did  not  have  to  pay  more  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  the  Philippines  under  the  Spanish 
Government  had  free  trade  with  Spain,  ana  yet  they  did  not  nil  the 
Spanish  market  with  sugar? 
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Mr.  TVagner.  I  did  not  know  that  they  ever  had  free  trade  with 
Spain  as  to  their  supar. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  AVhen  Spain  had  the  islands  the  trade 
was  free  between  Spain  and  the  Phihppines.  But  their  whole  crop 
would  not  have  supplied  Spain.  It  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  have 
this  valuable  industry  developed. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Spam  has  always  produced  its  own  sugar.  It  grows 
both  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  grow  beet  su^ar  in  Spain,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  In  the  southern  part  of  Spain  they  grow  some  cane 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  is  their  beet-sugar  production? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have  not  those  figures.  I  do  not  know.  I  feel  sat- 
isfied that  it  was  due  to  some  legal  restrictions  of  some  kind. 

The  Chairman.  No;  trade  was  free  between  Spain  and  the  Phil- 
ippines when  Spain  controlled  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Dubois.  Why  should  it  not  have  been,  when  thev  were  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Philippines  almost  constantly?  I'here  were 
insurrections  almost  constantly. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  serious  insurrections  in  the  Philip- 
pines until  1890. 

Mr.  Wagner.  There  is  one  reason  that  I  can  give,  and  that  is  that 
Spain  is  not  so  progressive.  The  Spaniard  is  not  so  progressive  as 
the  American.  lie  has  not  the  enterprise  or  the  skill  to  develop  like 
we  have.  AMiat  we  could  accomplish  in  a  year  it  would  take  him 
fifty  years  to  accomplish. 

iSenator  Beveridge.  You  do  not  think  the  Filipinos  are  quite  as 
enterprising  as  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore  you  do  not  fear  tiie  corn- 
petit  ion  of  the  Filipino  under  this  law  if  left  to  himself.  What 
you  do  fear  is  the  competition  with  other  Americans  that  may  be  in- 
volved ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Be\'eridge.  So  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  compete  with 
the  Filipino  under  this  law,  but  not  with  the  American — American 
capital  and  American  enterprise? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  exactly  it;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  native  Filipino — the  average  native  Filipino — knows  anjrthing 
about  these  laws. 

Senator  Be\'eridge.  You  think  he  does  not  know  the  effect  of  the 
prices? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir ;  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  will  ever  get  any  benefit  out  of  it.  We  all  try  to  pay  as  little 
as  we  can  for  wages,  and  when  the  American  capitalist  goes  over 
there  he  would  not  pay  any  more  than  he  has  to.  The  Filipino 
laborer  will  get  a  living  when  he  moves  on  those  plantations,  and  he 
gets  that  now. 

Senator  Burrows.  AVhat  makes  you  think  that  American  capital 
will  go  to  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Because  it  is  immensely  profitable.  The  first  thing 
I  will  do  would  be  to  sell  my  plant  and  go  and  manufacture  sugar  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Senator  Long.  You  have  investigated  conditions  thoroughly  over 
there,  have  you? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  would  go  over  there  and  look  around. 
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Senator  Long.  You  would  go  over  and  look  around? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  So  you  have  not  the  data  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  or  not  you  would  invest? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  some  datu  that  would  prompt  me  to 
invest.  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  good  opportunities  to  grow 
sugar,  and  I  know  it  can  be  manufactured. 

Senator  Burrows.  Would  it  be  hiore  advantageous  to  go  to  the 
Philippines  and  try  to  raise  sugar  there  than  to  raise  it  here? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  believe  it  would.  I  am  satisfied  I  could  make  a 
good  deal  of  money  with  the  same  investment  I  have  in  this  coun- 
try— a  great  deal  more  than  I  have  here. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  You  stated  that  you  went  into  this  business  in  what 
year  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  In  1901. 

Senator  Long.  At  what  time  of  the  vear? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  commenced  to  build  our  factory  in  the  spring. 

Senator  Long.  ^Vlien  did  you  build  your  first  factory? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  the  year — 1901. 

Senator  Long.  You  say  you  looked  up  the  record  of  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  party  on  this  question  and  you  thought  you  were 
reasonably  sure  you  would  have  protection? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  did. 

Senator  Long.  We  had  acquired  the  Philippines  when  you  made 
that  investment,  had  we  not! 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  We  had  also  acquired  Porto  Rico,  had  we  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  had  given  Porto  Rico  free  trade  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  you  had  not  at  that  time,  when  we  went 
into  the  business. 

Senator  Long.  Had  we  not  passed  a  law  giving  Porto  Rico  free 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  That  was  done  after  I 
went  into  the  business. 

Senator  Long..  When  was  the  Porto  Rican  law  passed? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  was  really  in  1900— in  the  fall  of  1900— that  I 
decided  on  building  my  plant.     It  takes  a  year  to  build  it. 

Senator  IjOng.  The  Porto  Rican  law  was  passed  in  1900,  was  it 
not?  That  is  as  I  recollect  it.  We  had  acquired  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  had  given  them  free  access  to  our  markets. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  I»ng.  We  had  acquired  Alaska  and  given  Alaska  free 
access  to  our  markets  before  you  went  in  business. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sin 

Senator  Long.  And  we  had  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Wagner.  No  ;  vou  did  not  have  them.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  them  to-day.  At  that  time  we  had  just  got  through  with  the 
war  with  Cuba."  There  was  no  intention  or  no  understanding  that 
we  were  going  to  keep  Cuba  or  the  Philippine  Islands.  We  were 
going  to  make  those  people  free.  We  went  over  there  to  make  them 
tree. 

Senator  Long.  We  had  the  same  title  then  as  we  have  now. 
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Mr.  Wagner.  I  never  understood  how  you  got  it.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  that  out. 

Senator  Long.  Had  vou  anjr  assurances  that  any  party  in  this 
country  would  hold  the  Philippine  Islands,  extending  our  navigation 
laws  to  them,  and  our  immigration  laws,  and  decline  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  our  revenue  laws? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  was  of  the  opinion  from  the  promises  made  by  the 
Republican  party  that  they  would  protect  us  against  cheap,  tropical 
labor  under  all  conditions.*^  That  is  what  they  said — ^the  very  words. 

Senator  BE\'ERn>GE.  Had  we  not  Porto  Rico,  and  had  we  not  given 
free  trade  to  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  believe  we  had. 

Senator  Long.  I  do  not  want  to  have  a  contention  with  the  witness ; 
I  simply  wanted  the  facts.  . 

Mr.  Wagner.  This  is  from  the  Republican  National  Campaign 
Text-Book  for  1900.  It  says :  ''  In  other  words,  it  was  a  distinct 
promise  to  the  farmer  that  he  need  not  fear  that  the  Republican  party 
would  permit  the  cheap  labor  and  cheap  sugar  of  any  tropical  terri- 
tory to  be  brought  in  in  a  manner  which  would  destroy  the  infant 
industry  of  beet-sugar  production." 

Senator  Burrows.  From  what  are  you  reading  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  from  the  Republican  Campaign  Text-Book. 

Senator  Be^eridge.  I  do  not  know  who  got  that  up.  It  certainly 
is  not  a  binding  pledge  of  the  Republican  party.  That  is  not  a 
platform. 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  says :  ''  From  the  Republican  National  Campaign 
Text-Book  for  1900."  There  was  a  duty  on  Porto  Rico  at  the  time. 
It  says  that  the  Porto  Rican  duty  was  small ;  but  it  was  the  explicit 
declaration  of  the  Republican  party  that  it  proposed  to  retain  the 
power  to  fix  such  tariff  as  it  might  deem  judicious  against  the  prod- 
ucts of  cheap  tropical  labor,  wherever  located  and  under  whatever 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  that  document  printed  in 
the  record.  It  is  entitled  "  Facts  which  should  be  considered  before 
acting  on  the  Philippine  tariff  bill."     It  is  by  Truman  G.  Palmer. 

Senator  McCreary.  Was  that  a  Republican  campaign  document 
issued  during  the  last  campaign  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  not  the  Republican  party  in  its  platform 
condemn  the  proposition  of  repealing  the  bounty  of  2  cents  on  sugar, 
and  promise  protection  to  this  industry?  Do  vou  remember  about 
that? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  these  things,  but  I 
looked  up  the  matter  with  reference  to  the  sugar  industry,  and  I  found 
that  the  Republican  party  at  one  time  paid  a  bounty  of  nearly  2  cents 
a  pound,  and  that  the  Democratic  party  protected  it  with,*!  think, 
a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  and  I  assumed  from  that  that  the 
industry  would  always  have  protection.  I  figured  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  protect  it  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  enough? 

Mr.  Wagner.  AVell,  on  the  cost  ot  our  sugar  it  would  be;"yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question.    I  under- 
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stood  you  a  moment  ago  to  say  that  you  could  make  a  good  deal  more 
money  under  the  present  law  in  the  Philippine  Islands  than  you  can 
in  making  beet  sugar  here. 

Mr.  AVagner.  I  beg  vour  pardon ;  I  meant  under  the  propased  law. 

Senator  Beveridge.  t  understand ;  under  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Then  why  are  you  not  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
law  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Because  I  have  a  large  investment  and  I  have  enough 
money  to  squander  it 

Senator  Beveridge.  Still,  if  you  could  make  a  good  deal  more 
money  under  the  new  law  than  under  present  conditions,  it  would  be 
profitable  for  you  to  do  so,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  If  I  had  the  money  to  invest. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  no  interest  in  the  development  of 
American  industries? 

Senator  Be\'eridge.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Of  course  I  take  it  that 
you  are  in  business  for  money. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  am. 

Senator  Beveridge.  You  are  not  in  business  for  the  purpose  of 
Jeveloping  an  industnr,  one  way  or  the  other.  You  are  in  it  for  the 
benefit  of  your  pocket Dook,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  As  all  industries  are,  of  course. 

Senator  BEVEarooE.  That  being  true — and  you  say  you  can  make  a 
great  deal  more,  as  your  words  were,  under  this  law — why,  then,  are 
you  not  in  favor  of  this  law  ?  Is  it  a  question  of  sentiment  and  the 
protection  of  industry  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir.  I  mean  that  my  monejy  is  in  the  business 
now  and  is  tied  up  and  when  this  law  becomes  effective  it  will  shrink 
it  up. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Have  there  been  any  beet-sugar  factories 
opened  and  beet-sugar  factories  created  since  we  opened  our  market 
to  the  Porto  Rican  sugar  and  Hawaiian  sugar? 

Mr.  Wagner..  Yes,  sir;  our  nuirkets  have  been  open  for  thirty 
years  to  Hawaiian  sugars,  as  far  as  I  understand. 

Senator  Beveridge.  And  all  the  other  sugars  that  have  come  in 
have  not  prevented  the  continuation  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  or 
lowered  the  price  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  other  sugars  come  under  a  duty. 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  say  sugars  that  have  not  come  in  under  a 
duty  have  not  lowered  it.  "the  fact  that  we  took  the  duty  off  of  Porto 
Rican  and  Hawaiian  sugars  did  not  lower  the  price  of  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  it  did  not,  because 

Senator  Be\'eridge.  You  still  had  a  market  at  the  same  price,  and 
not  only  that,  but  we  had  to  import  from  abroad.  We  consumed  all 
you  had  and  more.  We  consumed  all  from  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 
and  more,  and  we  had  to  import  very  largely  in  the  case  of  all  of 
them  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  not  very  largely.  Yes,  sir;  I  figure  Cuba 
as  a  foreign  country.  Those  we  import  largely,  yes,  sir;  but  other 
countries  that  have  no  preference  through  the  tariff  did  import  only 
about  15  per  cent. 
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Senator  Beveridge.  That  being  true,  it  is  certain  that  for  some 
years  at  least — even  according  to  your  figuring — after  this  law  went 
into  effect  your  investment  would  continue  where  it  now  is,  and  you 
still  would  have  a  price  for  your  product. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  BEVERmoE.  So  that  this  law  for  some  years  would  not 
lose  you  your  investment;  it  would  not  work  your  investment  out, 
as  though  your  factor}'  were  to  burn  down  or  the  farm  were  to  sink. 
That  being  true,  and  it  being  also  true  that  you  can  make  a  good 
deal  more  money  in  the  Philippines,  why  is  it  not  good  business  for 
you  to  be  in  favor  of  this  bill,  i3oth  here  and  there? 

Senator  Burrows.  In  stating  that  you  eliminate  the  fact  that  in 
three  years  from  now  Philippine  sugar  will  be  free. 

Senator  Beveridge.  No;  I  pi'efer  it  just  as  I  put  it. 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  would  not  l^  good  business  tor  me;  it  would  de- 
preciate the  value  of  my  present  investment  and  necessitate  making 
new  investments  if  I  was  m  favor  of  this  law.  I  do  not  say,  gentle- 
men, that  my  business  is  not  profitable,  and  I  have  not  claimed  that 
it  is  not  profitable.  It  is  not  only  profitable,  but  it  is  a  pleasant 
business  and  a  very  desirable  business ;  I  like  it  very  much ;  1  do  not 
know  of  any  business  that  I  prefer  to  it,  and  I  want  to  stay  where 
I  am. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Not  if  you  could  make  more  money  in  some 
other  place. 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  the  question.  Some  place  else  means  a 
further  investment. 

Senator  Beveridge.  You  sav  for  some  years  at  least  it  would  not 
depreciate  your  manufacturing  plant? 

Mr.  Wagner.  ^\Tiat  has  that  to  do  with  it?  My  plant  would  be 
there,  just  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Burrows.  Only  you  would  not  he  doing  it. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  want  me  to  answer. 

Senator  Beveridge.   I  want  you  to  answer  what  you  think. 

Mr.  Wagner.  My  plant  would  be  in  existence  in  five  years,  and  if 
1  should  give  it  up  it  would  be  just  as  much  of  a  loss  to  me  as  now. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Under  any  circumstances? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  gave  it  up  it  would  l)e  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  correct  a  matter  right  there  which  I 
did  not  remember  until  Colonel  Edwards  called  my  attention  to  it, 
and  that  is  that  in  1892  Spain  imposed  a  duty  on  both  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  a  decreasing  duty,  which  was  practically  extinguished. 
At  the  time  there  was  a  gradual  sliding  scale,  but  it  practically  disap- 
peared before  the  war.  But  there  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  I 
would  like  to  have  explained.  They  gave  a  preference  of  nearly 
four-fifths  to  the  Philii)pine  over  the  Cuban  sugar.  That  is,  they 
imposed  on  the  Philipj)ine  sugar  but  one-fifth  of  the  duty  imposed  on 
the  Cuban  sugar,  yet  Cuban  sugar  increased  enormously  and  Philip- 
pine sugar  did  not  increase  at  all.  Do  you  think  that  could  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  character  of  the  climate  and  the  lal)or? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No  ;  not  exactly.  I  think  it  had  more  to  do  with  the 
official  pull  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  was  possibly  the  friar 
lands. 
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The  Chairman.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  Spain  gave  a 
preference  of  four-fifths  to  the  Philippine  Islands  over  Cuba,  it  is 
c^ertainly  to  be  supposed  that  it  would  nave  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
Philippines  as  against  Cuba.  That  was  the  intention  of  the  law, 
undoubtedly.  But  it  had  no  such  effect;  on  the  contrary,  Cuba  in- 
creased and  the  Philippines  did  not  increase  at  all.  You  think  that 
the  character  of  the  labor  and  the  climate  and  the  character  that  they 
have  of  Asiatics  had  nothing  to  do  with  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  would  say  that  Cuba  always  had  a  much  better 
market  than  the  Philippines.  It  is  closer  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  has  always  been  a  big  sugar  market ;  that  was  the 
reason  probably  that  the  sugar  development  increased  more  rapidly 
in  Cuba  than  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sj^eaking  of  Europe;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Cuban  production  for  Spain.  She  increased  her  sugar  production  for 
the  whole  world,  and  she  had  to  meet  the  same  competition  that  the 
Filipinos  had  to  meet,  exactly,  and  she  had  a  large  preference  in 
Spam.  Xow,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  why  two  countries,  assuming 
they  are  equally  good  with  respect  to  soil  for  growing  sugar — why 
one  increases  and  the  other  does  not.  I  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opin- 
ion, it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  labor  and  the  cli- 
mate; Cuba  is  subtropical,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  tropical;  Cuba 
being  inhabited  by  i:)ersons  of  European  and  African  clesccnt,  and 
the  Filipinos  being  Asiatic  people.  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that;  I  would  not  undertake 
to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  I  have  not  a  reference  to  the  Porto  Rican  act.  I- 
find  that  it  was  passed  on  April  12,  1900,  and  provided  for  charging 
from  that  date  15  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rates  on  sugar,  with  a 
provision  in  the  act  that  they  were  to  have  absolute  free  trade  on 
their  articles  into  the  United  J^tates  after  March,  1902. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  free  trade  is  established  there  on  a  15  per 
cent  duty.     It  was  merely  nominal. 

Mr.  A^'agner.  It  was  known  to  me  that  Porto  Rico  was  a  small 
island — I  did  not  remember  the  area  of  it — and  it  had  been  produc- 
ing somewhere  near  50,000  tons,  and  I  did  not  think  they  would  ever 
double  it,  but  they  have  a  little  more  than  doubled  it — about  200,000 
tons. 

Senator  Dvbois.  Let  me  ask  you  a  (juestion  that  was  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  or  you  stated  it,  with  regard  to  facts 
taken  from  the  Philippine  Commission  and  the  report  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  that  180,000  acres  of  land  were  in  sugar  last 
year.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  not  producing  half  as  much 
sugar  now  as  they  have  produced  in  the  past  ?  Has  the  production  of 
sugar  not  been  something  like  400,000,  or  300,000  tons — something 
like  that — as  against  264,000,  or  at  least  twice  as  much  as  they  are 

1)roducing  now?     That  being  so,  then  there  has  been  in  sugar  at 
east  twice  180,000  acres,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  agricul- 
tural bureau  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes.  sir.  1  believe  it  was  280,000  tons,  the  maximum 
production  of  sugar. 
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Senator  McCreary.  Was  it  280,000  tons  of  sugar  that  was  pro- 
duced last  year  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  it  was  the  maximum. 

Senator  McCreary.  How  much  was  produced  last  year  in  the 
Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  know  that.     It  was  130,000  or  140,000. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  was  about  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  Wagner.  But  the  decrease  in  the  production  is  entirely  due  to 
the  war  and  unstable  conditions.  If  you  compare  the  Philippine 
Islands  with  Java,  you  will  find  that  the  Philippine  Islands  have  a 
much  larger  area  than  Java  has:  that  they  have  as  much  population, 
as  dense  a  population,  and  that  Java  produced  a  million  tons  of 
sugar,  approximately ;  and  the  only  reason  for  it,  apparently,  is  that 
Java  is  governed  by^  progressive  nation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  Java  as  compared  with 
the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  has  something  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  four  times  as  great. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  The  Philippines  are  three 
times  as  great  as  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Three  times  as  great  in  population  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Per  square  mile. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir ;  so  there  are  enough  people  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  understand;  as  the  whole  United  States. 
•    Mr.  Wagner.  Well,  I  think  it  is  prettv  near  as  dense  as  most  any 
of  our  States,  according  to  square  miles.     I  am  speaking  of  the 
farming  States.     I  want  to  impress  on  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  the 
difference  in  labor  and  nothing  else  that  I  fear. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Wagner,  and 
are  glad  to  have  heard  from  you. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Wagner,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  what  has  been  the  aggre- 
gate increase  of  factories  m  the  United  States?  Some  have  been 
stopped  and  some  built.  AVhat  has  been  the  aggregate  increase  since 
that  act? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  know,  exactly ;  there  have  been  some  built. 

Senator  Burrows.  A  good  many  have  gone  out  of  business.  I 
think  there  have  been  just  two  added  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  of  the  factories  in  Wisconsin,  has  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  any  interest  in  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  an  interest  in  some  beet-sugar  factories, 
has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.   Yes,  sir;  but  not  in  AVisconsin. 

Senator  Dibois.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  in  coimection  with  the 
colloquy  that  you  had  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  if  there  are 
any  other  lands  in  the  United  States  capable  of  producing  beet  sugar 
except  in  Michigan  and  AVisconsin  ? 

Mr.  AVagner.  A>s,  sir:  there  are  a  great  many.  I  think  that  half 
of  Kansas  is  very  well  adapted  for  that,  and  even  AVisconsin  and 
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Michigan  now  produce  enough  sugar  for  the  United  States.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  parts  6f  the  country. 

Senator  Long.  Avhat  was  your  remark  about  Kansas? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  say  Kansas  has  got  lands  adapted  for  beet-sugar 
culture. 

Senator  Long.  You  know  that  as  far  as  our  State  is  concerned  the 
efforts  to  produce  sugar  there  have  failed  except  in  the  irrigated 
portions :  they  are  building  a  factory  at  Garden  City  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  where  they  expect  to  raise  beets  under  irrigation, 
which  has  not  been  successful  in  other  parts. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Those  are  ideal  portions.  Irrigation  is  an  ideal 
proposition  for  beets. 

Senator  Dubois.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  any  of  the  beet  area? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  can  produce  sugar  more 
cheaply  in  other  parts  than  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  can  grow  more,  but  not  manufacture  it  any 
cheaper. 

Senator  Long.  But  taking  the  investments  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Not  when  we  consider  the  market.  We  have  our 
markets  closer.     Thev  have  to  pay  more  freight  than  we  do. 

Senator  Dubois.  AVc  have  not  the  home  market — the  large  cities. 

Mr.  Wagner.  But  there  is  nothing  that  can  afford  to  pay  the 
freight  so  well  from  the  arid  West  to  the  centers  of  population  in 
the  West  as  sugar. 

Senator  Long.  There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  in  the  United  States. 

Mr!  Wagner.  Since  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Senator  Long.  There  were  eight  factories  in  1892.  How  many 
are  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  About  54. 

Senator  Long.  And  that  in  the  face  of  legislation  as  to  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba,  and  legislation  as  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Wagner.  They  were  largelv  built  or  projected  before  this 
legislation  commenced;  after  the  t)ingley  Act  was  passed  in  1897. 
From  that  time  they  increased. 

Senator  Long.  And  have  been  increasing  every  year  since. 

Mr.  AVagner.  In  the  last  few  years  very  much. 

Senator  Long.  There  have  been  new  factories  built  up  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  a  good  many  have  gone  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Some  were  constructed  in  Michigan  in  places  where 
they  never  should  have  been  constructed — that  is,  they  aid  not  have 
the  requisite  territory  to  draw  upon. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Not" only  in  Michigan,  but  in  some  other  places. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  know  of  any  industry,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  money  that  has  been  put  into  them  and  the  land  that 
has  been  put  into  Beets — taking  the  industry  as  a  whole — that  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  beet-sugar  production  during  the 
past  twenty  years?  Has  there  been  any  industry  in  the  United  States 
that  has  gone  ahead  so  successfully  and  so  rapidly? 
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Mr.  Wagner.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  It  is  an  industry  that  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  capital  and  is  so  beneficial  to  so  large  a  number 
of  people,  so  many  farmers  and  workingmen,  and  in  the  northwest- 
ern country  and  the  western  country  as  well 

Senator  Long.  And  that  industry  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  unless  the  industry  there  is  enormously  increased. 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Unless  there  is  agricultural  lands  there  suscepti- 
ble of  producing  sugar  there  is  nothing  in  the  contention. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  hand  the  stenographer  some  correspondence 
and  other  data  upon  this  subject,  which  is  instructive,  ana  will  be 
printed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Long.  I  would  like  also  to  insert  in  the  record  a  statement 
from  Willett  &  Gray's  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  as  to  the 
consumption  of  sugar  for  the  entire  year  of  1905  by  the  United  States, 
showing  the  sources  from  which  the  sugar  comes.  * 

The  papers  are  as  follows : 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington,  January  j?.9,  1906. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  telephonic  request  of  your  secretary,  just  received, 
for  information  regaraing  the  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
he  imports  of  sugar  into  the  United  States,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into 
and  exported  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  I  send  you  tables  herewith  as  follows: 

Exhibit  A,  table  prepared  by  Willett  &  Gray,  of  New  York,  showing  the  total 
quantity  of  the  various  kinds  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  from  1867  to 
1905,  inclusive;  also  the  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  resi)ectively. 

Exhibit  B,  showing  the  ouantity  and  value  of  sugar  imported  in  each  year  from 
1836  to  1905,  inclusive,  and  tne  average  cost  per  pound  in  foreign  countries,  wholesale 
price  at  New  York,  consumption,  and  consumption  per  capita. 

Exhibit  C,  circular  of  Willett  &  Gray,  dated  January  4,  1906,  showing  their  esti- 
mates of  cane  and  beet  sugar  crorw  of  the  world  for  the  crop  vears  1903-4,  1904-5, 
and  1905-6,  in  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  as 
well  as  foreign  countries. 

Exhibit  1),  a  statement  recently  issueil  to  the  press  by  this  Bureau  showing  the 
world's  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar,  respectively,  for  a  term  of  ^years  down 
to  and  including  1905,  and  the  percentage  supplied  by  beet;  also  annual  average  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  and  the  share  supplied  by  domestic  produetion,  and 
the  share,  also,  supplied  by  the  var  ious  islands  which  have  come  under  the  flag  of  the 
■United  States,  by  five-year  periods  from  1876  to  1905,  inclusive;  also  the  quantity  of 
sugar  brought  into  the  United  States  in  the  fisciil  year  1905,  by  countries,  and  includ- 
ing that  from  the  island  territories  of  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  E,  showing  imports  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  during  the  three 
years  en  ding  June  30, 1905,  and  indicating  princij^al  countries  from  which  it  is  imported. 

Exhibit  F,  statement  showing  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  of  sugar,  by  countries,  during  the  three  years  enning  June  30,  1905. 

Exhibit  G,  giving  the  principal  data  of  the  world's  situation  of  sugar,  ^ith  princi- 
pal reference  to  tropical  and  Culmn  sugar. 

Very  truly,  yours,  O.  P.  Austin, 

Ch  ief  of  Bureau . 

Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

United  ^States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C\ 
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Quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States,  1867  to  1906 ,  inclusive. 
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74A.55K 

40.3 

lB7i.„.,„ 

727.  M7  p 

5f$,ooa 

783,^57 

41.0 

XfTth 

,,. ...1 

70. 3W 

T91.frflO 
775,56-^ 
74^.i.-iO 

40.  t 

1S76* . 

38  0 

1K77 

eOfi,7so  * 

lifr^ftOO 

J^.OQD 

i2,iion 

*4fi 

1,664 

4fl.l 

MTK . 

iM9.*fl2 

40,WIft 

71.000 

11. ow 

■jsa 

i;a77 

im«uo 

773,|7:i 

^.« 

IWi 

<Mi»JiKi 

I4,firtl 

111,000 

lO.OOiJ 

3ft7 

1.443 

lfl8,700 

Nai.SttW 

3a.i 

im 

^,W5 

fiS,  617 

i«.aK 

lU,fJOO 

3S7 

I,W3 

1M.7ai 

ftW,78l 

42.7 

l«fll..„... 

835.  asi 

M«9 

127.  Bhl 

9.000 

ti2g 

17«,M& 

1,012, 20it 

44.  !t 

i»e,...,,. 

W73.  ?jy 

6I,J,t6 

'      7*.37i 

2O,OU0 

4Ht 

HJ],274 

1^131,994 

48.4 

iJtre... 

l^dOl.tfCM'. 

4U.7S 

H2,297 

IH.5WI 

Mfi 

^02,06.^ 

1,224,011 

61.1 

ISM...,.-. 

l.tlBli,0fiO 

.tO.OW 

ia%24S 

-K.OOO 

737 

sia 

211,293 

U309,a«a 

68.4 

!*•&....._. 

i,m.»is 

I7,2&9 

l«X),*t7fl 

^iS.SW) 

fiOO 

1,400 

17S.0S& 

l/i9S,3Ht^ 

61.4 

18* 

l,23a,75S 

72.*S13 

13ft,  l.W 

IH.0CO 

7fi4 

230,  «2a 

\,Am,'jm 

66.1 

im 

U'jia,79i 

62.^*74 

«ft^3W 

-^.a« 

26ft 

1*7,^8 

1,381,714 

60.7 

IBW.....,, 

l,270.tV29 

5§.840 

167.8U 

20.0110 

1.4NU 

360 

24)^.654 

1,61 9, 2S3 

6C.7 

vm. 

Lm.7fil 

43.71a 

1-^.Wtf 

■22,000 

2,400 

tJJ*y 

222,713 

l,«fi.474 

6t,S 

1S»....... 

l,257.25ri 

Vl.JSC 

ISt^.MUl 

i^JXKJ 

-.•MX) 

l.fiOO 

2l9,0Sfi 

1,476.377 

6a.  8 

i«n 

l,614,5t<0 

31.320 

221,961     15,030 

5.400 

670 

274  271 

1,834,851 

66.3 

1H92 

l,W7.«i6 

30.000 

2(M,064       9.500 

12.000 

500 

a5*>,0^4 

1,853,370 

63.8 

1W3 

1.623.W1' 

20,000 

235,886     10,500 

16,000 

500 

•^Lm^ 

1,906.758 

64.4 

l?**l .. 

I.-W.ftt% 

I.\000 

:i7l,33fi 

ft,<XlO 

Lit,  443 

ms 

312.079 

a.  01 2,  7 H 

fi6.7 

l^ 

l.57'.!,4yH 

i\im 

'^m.mdr 

7.^^*<iO 

a^.ooo 

3O0 

377,3(]e 

Ip*ltf,744 

63.4 

!*•*....... 

l,670.«a 

003 

24^,2-^0 

5,0(J0 

40.00U 

mi 

a»9,l23 

l,9fiO,0(Kii 

62,6 

1W7. 

i.Tir^fiUT 

150 

31tf,ft37 

5.0(10 

39,  (W4 

355.371 

2,tfr0,e7M 

61.8 

!*•» 

1,7W*.KJ7 

1,700 

ivj.Hl2 

,%ooo 

a4,  im 

m,9^T 

2.0C^2,e02 

61,5 

1W»....... 

\.U%M'l 

\m 

1W.4U0 

h,im 

tj2.«W 

233.42»J 

2,078,0fitt 

62.6 

iwo 

I.B&O.OU 

7.W7 

17*.4,tO 

ft.ono 

f*^H73rt 

2fi9.M33 

2,219.M7 

66.2 

1»1 

17,977 

saa.L'io 

ft.  000 

Iit1.8?t9 

4,'{9,9tttt 

2,37-i,31*J 

68,7 

iios,...„. 

aa.fioo 

29fi.«J0     sj.aaft 

tIK.iyitJ 

473.451 

2,660,108 

7^8 

J90S....... 

rt^flK.fiU.'i 

2l,fi2-T 

292.800  1     SJ50 

247,  56;* 

ft67.«3« 

2,W9.^3 

70,9 

l«M 

'2.24e.CC« 

1ft,  310 

3-23. ft49  1  12,000 

|70,13.=V 

5451.094 

2,  767. 152 

76.8 

110-...... 

J'>,066,092 

lUWO 

1 

2iS),?22 

a7fl,  124 

2,U32,21« 

70,6 

a  Leading  reflnere  state  that  little  or  no  MUgar  is  manufactured  from  dome8tic  moIasHes;  also  that 
In  reflnini?  there  Is  only  about  2  per  cent  wavte  of  oriRlnal  weij^ht.  Messrs.  Willett  4t  Gray,  New 
York,  state  that  of  the  fujfar  consumed  in  1902  only  about  44,749  tons  were  unrefined. 

bincludec  309.070  torn*  Hawaiian,  66.279  ton.M  Porto  Rican.and  6,100  touH  Philippine  sugar. 

f  Includes  311.139  U»ns  Hawaiian,  84.827  touM  Porto  Rlcan.and  2,650  tons  Philippine  sugar. 

^Includes  357,850  tons  Hawaiian,  85.9M9  tons  Porto  Rican,and  29,947  tons  Philippine  sugar. 

e  Includes  330,745  U)ns  Hawaiian,  116.942  tons  Porto  Rican.and  22,100  tons  Philippine  sugar. 

/Includes  376,497  tons  Hawaiian,  124,928  tons  PorU>  Rican,  and  14.673  tons  Philippine  sugar. 
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B. 
Quantity  and  txUue  of  sugar  imported  in  each  year  from  JSSO  to  1905 ^  inchuive. 


Year. 


1880. 

1840. 

1850 

1861  . 

1862. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1869. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

18?2. 

1878. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901  . 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 


8ugar. 


Poundf. 

l2O,tM0.747 
21^430,7^ 

4^7,511,093 

4ftnH^2S.ftW5  I 
47S,809.Nr 
bis,  ^^,430 

7T6.ys4,ae2 

519,200,387 

8U9.T4§,958 
&&7,73S,38a 

632,2aOpt:47 
651,1196, 4H 
1,(I00.0&,>,1B4 
849,€n4.0Oti 
l,mj»a,4L'i 
l,247,fi33.430 
ia96t773.5*t9 
1/J77p473,6fia 
h509JS5,fi74 
1..t6S.1»I,5^2 

1,7m, '297,  iiey 

l,7M7,CiU9,»90 
lH4S8,9fn,472 
l,6A-t>SU,83I 
I, 'j37.  451,934 

i.i-fjy,  irit374 
J,  l;i7.6fi7,66S 

2,68^,881,765 
3,136.443,240 
2.700.284,282 
2,762,202.067 
2,^4,011,560 
3,4!!t3,477,222 
aA^,S0»JtS6 
3,766,445,347 
4,a4d,l9ft,t(fll 

3,096,886^607 

4,918.«I6,733 
S,6i»,9a0.851 
^  WO.  250, 669 
4,01S,C©6,530  I 

s,  ^75. 005,  mo  ' 

''4,J16,10fi.l06  I 
^i3,700,<a3,6l3 
^;S,6H0,9CK2,e©S  ■ 


4,630,922 

7,»5.ooa 

13,ft41,471 
14, 712.  t^ 

13,702,781 
14.676.345 
22,  ^34,  414 
42,774,614 
^,434.506 
ao,&77.S35 
3U07S.9™ 
30,637,ei7 
20,357,090 

iB.08a.on 

29.060,076 
'27.325,K97 
40,669.172 
116,IH1,25» 
49,496,102 
60.407,20-2 
56,923,745 
64,621.^^ 
§1,213,001 
B2.716.9SiS 
»l,*87,4es 
rj.330,ri56 

^4,BT^J82 
73,090,95fl 

Ml.  ^ ►^7,720 
>^;,  *.7u,  624 
y(i,  'i;*y,  675 
9U6S7,992 
*^264,607 
72,M9.614 
80,773,744 
7tS4ll,2^ 
74.245,206 
86,643,971 
!ie,094,5S2 
l(yi.T2S,216 

llti.2r»r.,7^l 

i:i4»7l.6n^ 
?6««ia,H3e 

V»2!t,77S 

9^.069,181 
60.472,749 
94.954,120 
10t^2fiO,974 
90,4^7,800 
.56,061.097 
72,0K6.»73 
7l,9l&,7fia 
97,645,449 


cost  pt?r 

in  for- 
eign 
eounuy. 


Vmte. 

a.  35 

4.61 
3.46 
3.64 

a.  22 

3.23 
XOl 
3.01 
4.13 
&.4S 
4,26 
4.65 
4,3B 
3.68 
3,66 
3.63 
4.68 
4.39 
4,02 
4.  OB 
A.  ISA 
4.74 
4.95 
4.94 
5.37 
5.35 
4.«5 
4.15 
4.04 
4.91 

5,oe 

4.10 
4.18 
4,41 
4,41 
4.37 
3,61 
2,67 
2.84 

zao 

2.7I> 
B.21 
3.26 

3,oej 

2.93 
3.09 
2.WI 
2,15 
2.2P 
■2,01 
2.  55 
2,3(9 
2.49 
2.28 
LS2 
1,71 
1.94 
2,66 


Whole-  i 

pripcB 

"^uiSSd^'TotulS^"- 

Yfirk    ' 
(per 
pi>undk 


OnU. 


I 


13,51 
13.12 
12.37 
1L36 
in.  .10 
10.61 
10.  M 
10.73 
9.&7 
8.81 

9.m 

9,70 
9.35 
a  65 
6.75 
6,53 
6,23 
6,02 
7.18 
7,89 
6.27 
4,65 
4.35 
4,84 
4.12 
4. 12 

4.  A3 
4.,'iO 
4.^ 
4-«! 
,5.32 

5,  Oft 
4.46 
4,64 
4.77 
5,26 


69,711 
107,177 
239,4<]« 
291,340 
941,377 
3?9,513 
393,467 
364,450 
364.574 
367,925 
403. 5W 
44A,Q£i2 
428, 7S6 
490,743 
MS.  584 
264,534 
275,360 

421,345 
453,590 
483,601 
543,1^ 

607,834 

663,174 

706,717 

74i,5.'ift 

783,557 

791,600 

77%  566 

745,  ^« 

773,472 

K31,R66 

956, 7M 

1,012,206 

1^34, 9&1 

1,224,0U 

1,309,383 

1,298,^10 

1,469,280 

1,381,714 

1,519.28S 

1.416,474 

1,476,377 

1,88^861 

1,868,370 

l,90«,7,NI 

2.012,714 

l.*49,744 

1,960,086 

2.O70,Sp7S 

Z002,902 

2,07»,0«6 

2.219,847 

2,372,816 

2,66«vl06 

l,&4d.643 

2,7«I,I«2 

2,632,216 


COD- 

tlcrn  per 
capita. 


12,1 
111 
23.1 

:r7,2 

30.8 
Stl 
33.3 
S0.0 
29.1 
27,7 
30.4 

sa.2 

30.6 
34.3 
^.6 
17,8 
18.1 
21,6 
26.6 
2&t 
^,3 
32,2 
56.3 
37,6 
39.1 
10,2 
41.0 
40,3 
36.6 
46,1 
3!»,6 
4a7 
CL9 
41.2 
43.4 
Sl.l 
63.4 
61,8 
53,9 
6a,  7 
66.7 
51.8 
62.1 
66.3 
63.8 
64.4 
66.7 
63,4 
63.6 
64.8 
61.6 
62.6 
66.2 

m.i 

T2.8 
70.9 
75.3 
70,5 


a  Does  not  include  sugar  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 
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}\WeU  &  Gray* 8  estimates  of  cane-sugar  cropSy  January  4t  1906, 


Crop  be^s- 


United  States: 

Louinianii '  September 

Texaa i do 

Porto  Rico I  January 

Hawaiian  Iidands |  November 

Cuba,  crop December 

British  Wert  Indies:  i 

Trinidad,  exports |  January 

Barbado(»,  export" | do 

Jamaica,  crop do 

A ntiRiia  and  St.  Kitts ' do 

French  West  Indies:  i 

Martinique,  exports do 

Guadeloupe do 

Danifih  West  indies:  St.  Croix do 

Haiti  and  santo  Domingo do 

Lesser  Antilles,  not  named  above do 

Mexico,  crop December 

Central  America: 

Guatemala,  crop January 

San  Salvador,  crop do 

Nicaragua,  crop do 

Costa  Rica,  drop do 

South  America: 

Demerara,  exports October  and  May. 

Surinam,  crop October 

Veneruela do 

Peru,  crop do 

Argentine  Republic,  crop June 

Brazil,  crop October 


Total  in  America  . 


Asia: 


British  India — exports 

Siam  (consumption  30,000  tons,  mostly 

imported). 

Java,  crop 

Japan    (consumption    170,000    tons, 

mostly  imported). 

Philippine  iHlands.  crop 

China    (consuipption   large,  mostly 

imported). 


Total  in  Asia. 


Auiitralia  and  Polynesia: 

Queensland 

New  South  Wales.... 
Fiji  Inlands,  exports . 


Total  in  Australia  and  Polynesia . 


Africa: 

Egypt,  crop. 
Mauritius.... 
Reunion 


Total  in  Africa. 
Europe— Spain 


Total  cane-sugar  crops  ( W.  &  G.) . . . 
Europe  beet-sugar  crops  (F.  O.  Licht) .... 
I'nited  States  beet-sugar  crops  ( W.  <Sc  G.) . . 

Grand  total  cane  and  beet  sugar; 

tons 

Eiftimated  increase  in  the  world's  pro- 
duction   


December  , 
May 

December  . 


1905-6. 


1904^. 


300,000  I 
12,000  ; 
210,000  I 
870,000 
1,300,000 

35,000 
40,000 
18.000 
19,000  I 

33,000  I 
36,000 
13,000  ' 
50,000  ; 
13,000 

las.ooo 

8,000  I 
7,000 
5.000 
3,000 

115,000 
13,000 
3.000 
150,000 
125,000 
275,000 


835,000 

15,000 

145,000 

380,576 

1,163,258 

28,000 
41,600 
16,000 
19,000 

29,986 
36,000 
11,000 
47,000 
13,000 
115,000 

8.000 
7,000 
4,500 
3,500 

101,278 
13,000 
3,000 
150,000 
126,550 
195,000 


3.258,000  I    3,007,248 


15,000 


990,000 


June... 

do. 

do. 


January 

August 

September  . 


December . 


September 

July  and  October. 


125,000 


1,180,000 


162,000 
20,000 
50,000 


282,000 


65.000 
200,000 
30,000 


295,000 


80,000 


1903-4. 


215,000 

19,800 

130,000 

328,108 

1,040,228 

44,068 
68,081 
14,256 
19,000 

23,936 
85,976 
18,000 
47,000 
13,000 
107,547 

7,640 
6,300 
4,286 
3,276 

113,282 
13,000 
8,000 
147,000 
142,895 
197,000 


2,746,6U 


15,000 


1,008,900     886,561 


100,000 


1,138.900 


147.688 
20,000 
56.000 


223.688 


60,000 
142, 101 
30,000 


232, 101 


84,000 


984.561 


91,828 
21,500 
50,000 


168,328 


60,000 
220,589 
41, 117 


321, 706 


28,000  I 


28,000  I 


28.000 


4,943,000   4,629,937  I   4,244,206 

6,875,000   4,712,976    5,881,338 

285,000    209,722     206,136 


12,103,000 
2,550,365 


9,552.635 


10,333,674 
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D. 

Of  the  more  than  1,200  million  dollars*  worth  of  merchandise  brought  into  the 
Unit^  States  during  the  last  year  more  than  150  million  dollars*  wortli  was  sugar. 
Su^r  formed  by  far  the  largest  single  item  in  this  largest  im|)ortation  which  the 
United  States  has  ever  made  in  any  smsle  year. 

These  figures  as  to  the  value  of  mercnandise  brought  into  the  Unite<l  States  and 
the  share  which  sugar  formed  of  it  are  subject  to  slight  mo<ii6cations,  since  they 
include  the  merchandise  from  our  own  noncontiguous  territory  and  are  an  estimate 
as  to  the  month  of  December;  but  the  lact  that  the  value  of  merchandise  brought 
into  the  country  during  the  eleven  months  ending  with  November  was  (including 
that  from  the  noncontiguous  territory)  more  than  1,100  million  dollars,  and  that 
sugar  formed  148  million  dollars  of  this  justifies  the  assertion  that  the  reconi  for  the 
twelve  months  will  rea^'h  the  figures  alwve  stated.  Consideiing  only  the  merchan- 
dise brought  from  foreign  cx)untries  and  not  including  the  figures  of  that  from  our 
noncontiguous  territory,  the  total  imports  of  the  year  will  doubtless  aggregate  more 
than  1,150  million  dollars,  and  sugar  will  form  more  than  100  million  dollars  in  that 
total  of  foreign  merchandise  only. 

The  value  of  sugar  bnmght  into  the  country  during  the  year  1905  will  far  exceetl 
that  of  any  earlier  year.  Statements  just  prei)ared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  T^abor,  through  its  Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  that  the  value  of  sugar  brought  into 
the  country  during  the  eleven  months  ending  with  November  was  $148,575,^5,  of 
which  $51,485,256,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  value,  was  from  the  noncon- 
tiguous territory  of  the  Unitefl  States,  and  it  is  <iuite  clear  that  the  figures  of  the 
remaining  month  of  the  year  1905  will  bring  the  grand  total  of  sugar  imix>rts  consid- 
erably above  150  million  dollars,  while  the  highest  figure  in  any  fiscal  year  prior  to 
1905  was  127  millions  in  the  year  1894,  when  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  sugar 
was  brought  into  the  country  in  anticipation  of  a  change  in  the  tariff  on  that  article. 

The  I'nited  States  is  increasing  steadily  and  rapidly  its  consumption  of  sugar.  The 
sugar  pro4lucer8  at  home  are  increasing  their  cuitpnt  of  l>oth  cane  and  beet  sugar,  but 
even  their  rapid  increase  in  protluctioii  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increasing  home 
demand,  and  as  a  corihei^uence  the  quantity  of  sugar  brought  into  the  country  increases 
from  vear  to  year.  It  has  double<i  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while  population  mean- 
time fncreased  but  50  percent.  The  annual  average  importation  during  tiie  five-year 
period  ending  with  1885  was  1,081,149  tons,  and  during  the  five-year  i>erio<i  ending 
with  1905  the  annual  average  was  2,106,048  tons,  despite  the  fact  that  the  sugar  pro^ 
duction  at  home  had  grown  from  176,085  tons  in  1885  to  approximately  600,000  tons 
in  liH)5,  the  exact  figures  for  the  full  year  being  not  yet  available. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  sugar-consuming  cf.)untry  in  the  worUl,  though  the 
per  capita  consumption  in  this  country  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  Unite<l  Kingdom. 
The  total  consumption  in  1904  aggregated  2,767,IXX)  tons,  making  an  average  con- 
sumption for  ea(!h  individual  for  the  year  of  alx>ut  75  pounds.  The  estimate  of  Willett 
&  Gray,  acknowledged  authorities  In  sugar  production  and  consumption,  puts  the 
consumption  for  the  year  1905  at  2,682,000  tons,  though  this  doubtless  represents  a 
larger  value  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  by  reason  of  the  increased  prices  which 
prevailed  in  the  various  sugar-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  of  our  own  consumption  with  those  of  the  world*8 
total  production  indicates  that  the  United  States  consumes  about  one-fourth  of  the 
sugar  production  of  the  world.  Comparing  our  consumption  with  the  aci-epted 
authoritative  statement  of  the  world's  production  for  a  term  of  years,  the  figures 
indicate  that  in  the  five-year  perio<l  ending  with  1880  our  consumption  was  about  26 
per  cent  of  the  world's  proiiuct,  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1890  a  little  over  28 
per  cent,  and  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1905  alnuit  26  per  cent. 

Nearly  all  of  the  sugar  brought  into  the  Unite<l  State*,  whether  from  foreign  coun- 
tries or  our  own  noncontiguous  territory,  is  produced  from  cane,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Unite<l  Stat^«  consumes  fully  one- half  of  the  cane  sugar  produceci  in  the 
world.  The  aci'ept^d  figures  of  the  world's  production  of  cane  sugar  in  the  year  1904 
are  4,224,000  tons,  and  as  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar  brought  into  the  United  States 
in  that  calendar  year  was  2,171,000  tons  and  the  domestic  product  323,649  tons,  it  is 

Suite  apparent  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  consumed  practically  one-half  of 
le  cane  sugar  recorded  in  the  official  figures  of  the  world  s  production  of  that 
article. 

Cane  sugar  is  forming  at  present  a  larger  proportion  of  the  world's  sugar  supply 
than  was  the  case  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1902.  In  1890  beet  sugar  supphecl 
63.7  per  cent  of  the  world's  product;  in  1900,  67.7  per  cent;  in  1902,  62.9  per  cent; 
but  in  1908  it  fell  to  58  per  cent,  and  in  1905  was  but  51.6  per  ceut  of  the  total. 
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During  the  half  century  prior  to  1890,  however,  beet  migar  formed  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  world's  suj^ar  production,  the  percentage  which  beete  supplied  of 
the  world's  sugar  product  bemg  in  1840  but  4.3  per  cent;  in  1850, 14.3  per  cent;  m  1860, 
20.4  per  cent;  in  1870, 34.4  per  cent;  in  1880,  43.1  per  cent,  and  in  1890,  as  already  indi- 
catea,  63.7  per  cent;  while  1900  showed  for  beets  the  highest  proportion  in  the  world's 
production  of  sugar,  67.7  per  cent. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  world's  production  of  sugar  and  the  share  sup- 
plied respectively  by  cane  and  l)eet  at  decennial  periods  from  1840  to  1900,  and 
annuallv  nince  that  aate. 


Year. 


Cane  HUgarJ  Beet  s^gnr. 


IMO. 
1850. 
1860. 
1«70. 
1880. 
1890. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1909. 
1904. 
J905. 


Tons. 
.  IIKLOOO 

,LW.000 
,1KI.,(>IK> 

,  ma,  000 


Tofm, 
.■^,000 

38^>.U(30 

,4(rj.U00 

,950.000 
123,  UOO 
,91tJ)iJ0 

,0^t.000 
,91ti^0C)0 


Total      ,   Supplied 
^ttjgar.     '    by  beet. 


lio  000 
400,000 

4iit,fXto 
2.VI,000 
TO'J.OOCt 
HK>,UO0  . 
773,000  I 

SOH.OOO  I 

a'j^.ooo 


l*er  cent. 
4.85 
14.29 
20.43 
34.40 
43.06 
03.70 
67.71 
02.65 
62.89 
57.93 
59.02 
51.59 


The  following  table  showH  the  annual  average  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  and  share  thereof  supplied  by  domestic  production  and  by  imports  from  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  quinquennial  periodn,  1876  to  1905: 


Five  yt-ar  period- 


erage  Con- 1 
I  sumption  | 

of  sugar  in 
,     United 
States.     I 


I       Tans. 

lWr»-1880 1        816.500 

1J<81-1885 1,1»5,800 

188^1890 1.450,600 

1891-1895 1  1,912,300 

1896-19D0 1  2,066,300 

1901-1905 !  2.577,489 


Share  sup- 

Share sup- 

plied bv 
(lome-stfo 

plied  by 
imports 

produc- 

from the 

tion. 

islands. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

16.3 

13.8 

15. 5 

15.8 

14.9 

17.6 

15.7 

11.8 

13.9 

13.1 

20.0 

16.8 

The  following  table  shows  the  sources  of  supply  of  the  sugar  consumption  of  the 
Unite<i  States  for  the  fiscal  A*ear  1905: 


Count  rien. 


Cuba ! 2, 

Domestic  crop  of  1 904 1, 

Java 


Pounds. 


Hawaii 

Porto  RJeo 

Germany  (principally  beet  sugar) . 

West  Indies,  other  than  Cuba 

South  America 

Philippine  Islands 

Belgium 

Mexico 

Other  countries 


a57,690.889 
167,250.560 
899.394,576 
832,721,387 
271.319.998 
2a%084,302 
202,6:^9.853 
ins.  557, 528 
77.997,424 
20,820,667 
1H,.S57.034 
30,390.776 


Total 5,952,224,988 

Less  sugar  exported 20,173,682 

Amount  available  for  consumption 5, 932. 051 .  256 


Of  the  above  imports  of  sugar  that  from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
entered  free  of  duty,  that  from  the  Philippine  Islands  at  25  [>ercent  l^low  the  regular 
rates  of  duty,  and  that  from  Cuba,  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  at  20  i)er  cent  l>elow 
the  rogolar  rates  of  duty. 

R  p  1—06  M ^28 
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G. 
Cuban  Sugar  with  Relation  to  the  World's  Market. 

On  March  5,  1902,  a  convention  relative  to  the  r^me  of  sugar  was  signed  by  the 
principal  European  sugar-producing  countries,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Russia. 
This  convention  went  into  effect  September  1,  1903.  While  it  is  somewhat  prema- 
ture to  forecast  in  a  precise  manner  the  proximate  consequences  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment, which  is  likely  to  cause  consideraole  changes  in  the  international  sugar  situa- 
tion, yet  there  are  sufficient  data  at  hand  by  means  of  which  the  general  tendencies 
and  more  ultimate  effects,  with  special  reference  to  tropical  sugar,  ma^  be  outlined. 
The  a«9ertion  was  often  heard  that  any  international  arrangement  tending  to  regulate 
the  European  sugar  trade  (for,  after  all,  the  Brussels  convention  relates,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  European  markets  rather  than  to  the  world  market  in  general)  would 
ultimately  result  in  benefiting  the  tropical  sugar  countries. 

Of  the  total  cane-sugar  production  entering  the  international  market,  which  for 
the  crop  year  1902-3  amounted  to  over  4,000,000  tons.  Cuba  alone  produced  almost 
25  per  cent.  Jud^ng  from  past  experience,  this  large  amount  by  no  means  marks 
the  limit  of  possibilities  of  this  great  center  of  sugar  production.  Cuba's  sugar-pro- 
ducing possibilities,  as  has  been  justly  remarked  on  another  occasion,  are  * 'limited 
only  by  the  demands  of  the  market  of  the  world. "« 

On  the  following  pages,  therefore,  will  be  found  a  short  statement  of  the  inter- 
national sugar  situation,  both  from  a  statistical  and  a  fiscal  point  of  view.  While  its 
liearings  on  Cuban  sugar  are  rather  indirect,  yet  it  was  thought  that  these  data 
woul<l  prove  useful  for  an  intelligent  diiK'Ussion  of  Cul»an  conditions. 

the  BRUSSELS  CONVENTION. 

As  the  preamble  to  the  convention  says,  the  principal  intention  of  the  contracting 
powers  was  *'to  equalize  the  conditions  of  competition  between  l)eet  sugar  and  cane 
sugar  of  the  various  cojntries  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  further  the 
development  of  the  consumption  of  sugar."  The  chief  means  of  attaining  these  ends 
was  sought  in  the  abolition  of  all  export  bounties  paid  directly  by  the  Government 
itself,  as  well  as  in  an  indirect  manner  b^  the  consumers  in  the  shape  of  increased 
domestic  prices  to  the  organized  industries.  It  was  expected  that  with  the  abolition 
of  these  bounties  the  price  of  sugar,  at  least  in  the  neutral  markets — i.  e.,  markets 
in  which  sugars  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  world  competed  on  equal  terms — 
would  go  up,  and  thus  benefit,  in  the  nrst  place,  the  tropical  sugar,  which  did  not 
receive  any  export  bounties.  In  the  case  oi  beet  sugar  the  benefit  resulting  from  a 
higher  price  would  be  partly  compensated  by  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  abolition 
of  the  bounty.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  was  expected — ^and  this  expectation 
proveil  true — that  the  European  government^?,  being  no  longer  compelled  to  expend 
large  amounts  in  furthering  the  export  trade  of  sugar,  would  be  in  a  position  to 
lower  the  domestic  excises  on  this  article,  and  in  this  manner,  by  cheapening  the 
domestic  price,  cause  a  considerable  growth  of  domestic  consumption.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  next  step  after  the  signing  of- the  Brussels  convention  by  the  respective 
governments  was  the  passing  of  domestic  laws  to  bring  the  national  sugar  legisla- 
tions into  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Brussels  international  agreement. 
The  common  features  of  all  the  sugar  acta  passed  during  the  recent  h^slative 
flesmona  are: 

(1)  The  reduction  of  the  so-called  surtax  &  within  the  maximum  limits  laid  down 
by  the  Brussels  act— i.  e.,  6  francs  and  5.50  francs  per  100  kilos  of  refined  and  unre- 
fined sugar,  respectively. 

(2)  The  adoption  of  the  method  of  manufacturing  and  refining  in  l)ond,  so  as  to 
control  more  satisfactorily  the  whole  process  of  production. 

(3)  The  abolition  of  afl  bounties,  direct  or  indirect,  production  or  export  boun- 
ties, etc. 

(4)  A  considerable  reduction  of  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  domestic  sugar.  Thus 
the  German  Reichstag  reduced  the  consumption  tax  on  sugar  from  20  marks  to  14 
marks  per  100  kilos;  that  is,  from  2.19  cents  to  1.53  cents  per  pound.  The  French 
Parliament  redut^  the  tax  from  64  francs  to  27  francs  per  100  kilos  of  refined  sugar; 
that  is,  from  5.6  to  2.36  cents  per  pound.  The  Belgian  excise  tax  on  sugar  stands 
now  at  20  francs  instead  of  the  former  tax  of  51  francs  per  100  kilos,  or  1.75  cents 

o  Statement  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley.  reciprcK-lty  with  Cuba  (HcHring.-*.  p.  503). 
frXhe  surtax  i»  the  exce«  of  duty  paid  on  imported  sugar  over  the  Internal-revenue  tax  on  domestic 
»agar. 
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instead  of  4.46  cents  per  pound  prior  to  September  1,  1903.  As  a  matter  of  tsu-t,  of 
all  the  more  important  European  sugar  countries  signatory  to  the  convention,  only 
Austria-Hungary  retained  the  former  internal-revenue  tax  on  refined  sugar. 

The  immediate  result  of  such  a  policy  must  necessarily  be  the  cheapening  of  sugar 
used  for  domestic  consumption.  In  France,  for  instance,  according  to  a  recent  state- 
ment of  the  Journal  des  Fabricants  de  Sucre,  the  retail  price  of  refined  sugar  quoted 
in  the  beginning  of  September  was  35  centimes  lower  than  the  correspond  ins  price 
during  the  preceding  month,  or  about  3.6  cents  less  per  pound.  Such  a  considerable 
fall  in  the  consumers  price  is  bound  to  stimulate  consumption  of  sugar  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  to  a  considerable  extent. 

VARIATIONS   IX   PRICES. 

The  economic  and  fiscal  results  of  the  Brussels  convention  are  best  illustrated  by 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  different  prices  in  the  domestic  markets  of  the 
four  leading  European  sugar  countries,  together  with  the  different  rates  of  l)oth 
excises  on  domestic  sugar  and  surtaxes  on  imported  sugar  for  the  periods  prior  to 
September  1,  1903,  and  after  that  date: 

Domestic  prices  of  refined  loaf  sugar  in  Uie  principal  European  markets  ftefore  and  after 

^September  7,  190S. 

[From  the  Journal  des  Fabricants  de  Sucre,  Septeint>er  16,  1908.] 


Price  per  ICO  kilos. 

Countries.  -     - 

i    Before   I     After 
I  Sept.  1.  ,  Sept.  1. 

Franc*.  I  Francs. 
Germany :        74.26  |       51.75 

France fti.OO  I       59.00 

Austria 89.75  |       76.10 

Belgium 1       85.00)       54.00 


Domestic  excise  per 
lOU  kilo«. 


Surtax  on  imported  sugar 
per  100  kilos. 


Before 
Sept.  1. 


Francs. 
25.00 

64.00 

39.90 
51.00 


After 
Sept.  1. 


Francs. 
17.50 

27.00 

39.90 
'20.00 


Before  Sept.  1.  |  ^^^\ 


-I- 


Fra$W8,  Francs. 

25.001 

a25.«0Ca28.80l 

610.00(^16.00  f 

27.5a) 

5.10i  5.50 


6.  OB 


a  Surtajc  on  refined  candied  sugar  according  t«)  the  general  and  minimum  tarifTs.  respectlvelT- 
b Surtax  on  retined  sugar,  other  than  candied,  according  to  the  general  and  minimum  tariffK 
respectively. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  United  Stata^  weights  and  currency  the  quotations  are  as 
follows: 


Price  per  pound. 


Countries. 


Domestic  excise 
per  pound. 


Surtax  on  imported  sugar 
I  per  pound. 


Before 
Sept.  1. 


Ccntif. 
Germany 6. 60 

France 8.32 

Austria  7.86 

Belgium 7. 44  i 


After 
Septl. 


CCntM. 
4.5:? 

5.17 

6.66 
4.73 


Before 
Sept.  1. 

Cents. 
2.19 

5.60 

3.49 
4.46 


After 
Sept.  1. 


:  Before  Sept.  1. 


Caits.  I 

1.53  , 

2.36  I 

8.49  I 
1.75 


Cents. 

2.19 

<i2.2a<&;2.52 

b   .88<&L40 

2.41 

.45 


Alter 
S^tl. 

On/*. 
0.53 


.48 


a  Surtax  on  refined  candied  sugar  according  to  the  general  and  minimum  tariffs,  respectively. 
^Surtax  on  refined  sugar,  other  than  candied,  according  to  the  general  and  minimum  tariffs, 
respectively. 


It  is  seen  that  the  dcH^rease  nf  domestic  pritre,  while  not  uniform  in  the  different 
countries,  was,  however,  not  less  than  1.2  cents  j)er  jx>und  in  Austria,  where  thewir- 
tax  only  had  been  reduced,  while  the  domestic  excise  remained  unchanged,  being 
greatest  in  France,  viz:  3.15  c^nts  per  ))onnd.  The  total  saving  to  the  consuming 
population  of  these  countries  alone,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  consumption  fig^ 
-wen  for  the  crop  year  1902-3,  amounteil  to  alwut  $75,697,000,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  table: 
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Connimptian  for  the  crop  year  190^^ ^  and  difference  of  prices. 


Gountrieft. 


!   Calculated 

'consumption 

for  the  crop 

year  1902-3. 


Difference  b e  t  w  e  e n  '  ^/ Jg^^i^J® 
prices  per  metric  ton  ,  SlffSS^- 
before  September  1, 1903, '  ^3~  ^"^ 


^^^_                                                                  1  Metric  Unu. 

2^^>iany '  784,000 

™iice 897,000 

A»UitTU 408,000 

Belgium a70,000 

Total I  1,664,000 


and  after, 


Franci. 
220.00  > 
900.00  j 
1S6.50  ! 
310.00  i 


_     __L 

DoUan. 
42.50 
69.50  I 
26.30  ' 
69.80 


tlty  con 
sumed. 


DoUan. 

33,320,000 

27,502,000 

10,609,000 

4,186,000 


75,697,000 


a  Estimated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  capita  consumption  of  the  principal  countries 
o*  the  world,  according  to  Licht,  for  the  most  recent  period: 

"f**f  capita  comumptian  of  sugar  in  the  principal  European  countries  and  the  United  States, 

[From  Licht's  Sugar  Circular.] 


Countries. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmaric 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italv 

Netnerlands 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Rnraia 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden- Norway . . 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom . 


Europe  

North  America. 


1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

Pound9. 

i\>ll7U/«. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

16.49 

16.64 

18.38 

17.44 

23.89 

23.28 

23.65 

21.19 

21.89 

88.71 

7.49 

5.89 

6.17 

6.77 

6.88 

54.81 

51.56 

.54.06 

62.07 

66.41 

1        34.21 

28.22 

27.49 

23. 61 

44.38 

.S2.27 

29.87 

30.14 

28.31 

43.01 

7.19 

7.52 

H.09 

9.08 

9.48 

6.06 

6.28 

7.21 

7.38 

7.68 

32.45 

44.36 

46.76 

36.55 

36.28 

14.66 

14.15 

14.18 

14.42 

18.09 

5.86 

7.34 

6.28 

7.16 

6.81 

1        12.52 

14.39 

17. 4« 

17.13 

15.76 

'          5.25 

6.8H 

6.90 

8.24 

8.98 

'          9.90 

9.87 

9.34 

10.93 

11.84 

i        38.  M) 

39.46 

45.61 

39.66 

39.81 

i        60.32 

58.55 

61.18 

63.28 

58.24 

,          8.00 

8.07 

8.07 

8.44 

9.41 

1        91.64 

98.15 

95. 74 

87.30 

86.28 

1        26.45 

26.70 

27.78 

25.73 

80.31 

'        65.21 

66.77 

66.58 

66.53 

76.92 

Total . 


82.45  1 


82.94  I 


34.41 


82. 19 


37.72 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  all  continental  countries  Switzet*lan<l,  without  any  su^ar 
production  of  its  own,  showed  until  the  most  recent  period,  the  highest  conpuniption 
agares,  these  figures  being  ahnopt  double  those  of  (Termany  an<l  France.  It  is  not 
Quite  anreasonable  to  expect  that  the  consumption  in  the  two  larger  countries  will  in 
the  coining  years  approach  the  figures  of  Swiss  consumption.  ARsuming  a  per  capita 
increase  of  consumption  of  10  pounds  only,  the  total  increase  of  consumption  for 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  would  be  not  l(*ss  than  1,000  million  i>ounds,  or,  say, 
between  450,000  and  500,000  tons. 


RESTBICTION    OP   BEET   AREA    AND   I.MFROVEI)  CONDITION   OF  TROPICAL  SUfJAR. 

Provided  that  production  is  not  increased  to  a  similar  e.xtent,  tlic  pressure  on  the 
British  market  is  most  likely  to  lessen,  on  tlie  part  of  European  beet  sugar  at  least. 
Of  course  the  possibility  of  tropical  sugar  coming  to  make  up  this  shortage  has  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Recent  statements  in  the  sugar-trade  journals  rei)ort  the  sales  of 
considerable  quantities  of  Cuban  sugar  to  England.  The  British  trade  returns  for 
the  calendar  year  of  1902,  for  the  first  time  in  five  years,  show  sugar  imports  from 
Cuba,  viz,  123,464  hundredweights.  The  Cuban  returns  for  tlie  fiscal  years  1903  and 
1904  show  38,750,917  pounds,  and  11,151,693  pounds  exported  to  England.  It  is  not 
tmlikely  that  one  of  the  features  of  the  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  su^r  trade  will 
be  a  partial  shifting  in  the  sources  of  supply,  so  far  at  least  as  the  British  market  is 
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concerned.  As  regards  the  other  European  countries,  the  surtax  on  imported  sugars 
of  about  a  half  cent  per  pound  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  exclude,  under  normal 
conditions,  all  foreign  sugars. 

As  stated  above,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  next  three  years,  i.  e.,  the 
period  during  which  the  Brussels  convention  is  to  remain  in  force,  a  constantly 
diminishing  part  of  the  European  beet-sugar  product  will  become  available  for  exports 
to  neutral  markets,  provided  the  increase  in  production  does  not  proceed  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  increase  in  the  domestic  consumption.  While  no  exact  prediction 
could  be  ventured  on  that  score,  the  fact  that  for  the  last  crop  years,  the  total  beet- 
sugar  product  shows  considerable  shrinki^es  might  serve  as  mdicating  tendencies 
and  developments  for  the  coming  years.  These  shrinkages,  moreover,  were  due  not 
so  much  to  climatic  conditions  as  to  the  fact  that  the  area  under  beet-sugar  cultivation 
had  been  curtailed  in  the  principal  European  countries,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  ^ving  the  results  of  the  inquiries  made  by  the  International  Association 
for  Sugar  Statistics: 


CROP  YEARS. 


Countries. 


I 


1901-2 


i  Hectares.a 

Qerman  y 476, 800 

Austria- Hungary I  362, 700 

Prance I  298.000 

Ruiwia ;  589,200 

Belsrimn i  69,600 

Netherlands I  47, 900 

Sweden I  29,000 

Denmark 14, 600 

Total I  1,882,700 


1902-3 


Hedarett.a 

429,800 

804,000 

238.100 

597,700 

52,300 

32,500 

24,100 

14.700 


1908-4 


1,692.700 


415,800 

309.100 

234,300 

535.100 

59,100 

40,800 

27,400 

14,000 


1904-5 


1905-6 


llectar€9.a    Hectaret.a     HectaretJi 


1,635,100 


414,800 
322,100 
191,200 
478,500 
45,800 
35,800 
24,100 
14.000 


463,800 
3n,5O0 
246,600 
549.400 
68,600 
48,500 
27,400 
15.200 


1,526,800        1,791,000 


a  1  hectare  =  2.471  acres. 


Note.— Figures  for  the  tirst  four  crop  years  are  final  estimates;  figures  for  the  crop  year  1905-6.  pre- 
liminary estimates,  as  per  May  8-13, 1905. 

'As  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  year  1901-2,  the  corresponding  figures  for 
the  following  year  showetl  a  decrease  of  over  10  per  cent.  This  tendency,  moreover, 
proved  of  more  than  transitory  character,  the  figures  of  planted  area  for  the  two  sub- 
sequent crop  years  showing  no  improvement,  but  rather  further  decreases  of  3.4  and 
6.6  per  cent,  respectively. 

Between  the  crop  years  1901-2  and  1904-5  the  sugar  area  of  Europe  contracted 
from  1,882,700  hectaret?  to  1,526,300  hectares,  marking  a  decrease  of  very  nearly  20 
per  cent.  This  circumstance,  apart  from  adverse  climatic  conditions,  especially 
noticeable  during  the  last  season,  necessarily  affected  both  production  and  prices  in 
the  world  market.  During  the  current  season  a  reaction  toward  the  extension  of 
the  beet-sugar  area  seems  to  have  set  in,  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  can  not  yet  be 
foreseen,  but  which,  under  normal  conditions,  is  bound  to  affect  prices. 

But  even  the  most  recent  figures  of  European  beet  plantin^^  are  below  thoee  for 
1901-2,  and  are  not  likely  to  change  much  the  relative  position  of  beet  and  cane 
fsapa  in  the  world  market  within  the  near  future.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  changes  in  the  sugar  situation  which  have  occurred  since 
1901-2.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  subsequent  table,  the  share  of  the  total  world 
sugar  production  furnishecl  by  the  cane-growing  countries  has  increased  considerably 
during  recent  years,  and  this*  increase  is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry. 


Crop  years. 


World  pro- 
duction. 


!       Tons. 

1901-2 1  10,998,709 

1902-3 '    9,986.257 

1908-4 1  10,290.828 

1904-5 \    ^,439,976 


Total  cane 
sugar  pro- 
duction. 


Tans. 
4.080,105 
4.179,587 
4,207,725 
4,549,254 


Proportion 

which 
cane  sugar 

bears  to 
total  world 

product. 


Percent. 
87 
42 
41 
48 


Proportion 
CubAD  sug- 
ar bears  to 
total  world 
product. 


Pereeid. 
7.8 
ia.ft 
10.1 
12.4 
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PRICES  AND  THE   ABOLITION   OF  BOUNTIES. 

Another  factor  working  in  the  same  direction  is  the  fact  that,  banning  with  Sep- 
tember 1,  1903,  the  powers  signatory  to  the  Brussels  convention  abolished  the  pay- 
ment of  export  bounties  to  the  sugars  seeking  foreign  outlets.  The  effect  of  the  new 
policy  must  be,  ceteris  peribus,  to  raise  the  price  in  neutral  markets.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  once  the  countervailing  duties  raised  oy 
this  country  shall  have  been  abolished.  To  quote  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statis- 
tical Suffar  Trade  Journal,  June  25,  1903:  **It  does  not  follow  that  this  country  will 
be  flooded  with  cheap  beet  sugars  when  the  countervailing  duty  is  waived,  for  the 
reason  that  the  seller  in  Europe  must  increase  his  price  to  offset  the  loss  of  the 
bounty,  and  the  importer  will  simply  pay  the  seller  more  and  the  Government  less, 
making  the  total  cost  the  same  as  before.  This  is  shown  in  present  quotations  of 
b^t  sugars,  which  are  7s  9}  d  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  for  prompt  delivery,  duty  paid,  and 
9b  for  delivery  in  Mav,  1904,  without  bounty." 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  statistical  data  relative  to  the  European 
sugar  situation: 

Production,  exports,  comumptiony  and  stockn  of  sugar  in  the  principal  European  countries. 


rvjnntriGf*           / 

Production.                    |                       Exports. 

1901-02 

Metric  tons. 

1,291,100 

2,302,246 

1,053,543 

c  95, 540 

1902-03     '     1903-04 

1901-02 

Metric  tons. 

817,500 

1,216,486 

}      519,740 

1902-03          1903-04 

Austria-Hungary 

Metric  torus.  Metric  tons. 

1,050,900    al,  166, 000 

al,  789, 070       1,921,186 

777,698          728,000 

cl05,656          c90,000 

Metric  tons    Metric  tons. 

819,300            596,000 

01,179,120            873,628 

(^^rmn^ny ,  _ , ,  - 

France* i 

210,835          270,466 

Vnited  Kingdom  :<l 

Refined  sugar 

GroM  totu. 
918,271 
472,552 
188,528 

GroM  tons.    Grow  tons. 
929,436          880,906 
441.664  ■]      -„„  ^,, 
190,770  1/      '^'^^^ 

1 

«»*«««' ^ne:: 

1 ; 

1                                   ' 

Total  sugar 

1,579,346  1     1.561.870  '     1.614.722 

t 

1 

countries. 


AuRtria-Hungary 

Germany 

Pnmceft 


1901-2. 


Consumption. 
1902-3.      I 


1903-1. 


Visible  8to<rk8  on  September  1. 
1902.        '        1903.        I        1904. 


1"" 


Metric  tons.  Metric  tons,  i  Metric  tons.  Metric  tons.  Metric  tons.  Metric  tons. 
390,300  I        418,200  I        503.962  I        188,200  i  74,000  !  126.500 

743.520!     0  809,812,    1,130.326!        381,200  320,900  216,800 

438,010        a404,492  >        786,900  '        342,500  635,300  I  487,200 


United  Kingdom:'! 

Refined  sugar 


:  Gross  tons.    Gross  tons.  \  Gross  tons.    Gross  tons,  j  Gross  tons. 


"[ 


1,635.818  '     1,383,922       1,624,000 

I  I 


165,800 


138,700 


Gross  tons. 
98,300 


I 


^Thirteen  months  ending  August  81. 

bin  terms  of  refined  sugar. 

c  Imports  of  colonial  sugar. 

''  Figures  for  the  calenoBr  year  following;  import  figures  under  the  head  of  productions. 


For  the  three  large  European  sugar  countries,  which  after  the  partial  elimination 
of  Russian  sugar  from  the  European  sugar  markets,  may  l>e  said  to  control  the  Euro- 
pean situation,  both  figures  of  production  and  exports  for  the  crop  year  ended  August 
31,  1904,  show  considerable  decreases  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  data  for 
the  year  1901-2.  Thus  the  total  production  in  these  three  countries  fell  oft  about  18 
per  cent,  while  exports  decreaseti  over  30  per  cent.  The  largest  changes,  however, 
are  shown  by  the  consumption  figures,  which  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  coun- 
tries treated  show  sains  even  larger  than  the  losses  in  production  and  exports.  The 
total  gain  for  the  three  countries  amounts  to  about  850,000  tons,  which  is  an  increase 
of  54  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  fi^ires  for  1901-2,  the  year  preceding  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  sugar  regime.  This  considerable  increase  of  consumption  is 
one  of  the  factors,  if  not  the  most  important  factor,  which  has  caused  the  upward 
movement  of  sugar  prices  characteristic  of  the  years  1903  and  1904.  Avera^  vrvc«R 
for  1904,  based  upon  Hamburg  quotationn  for  tlie  unrefined  art\c\e,  -wet^aXiouX.Ti^  '^x 
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cent  higher  than  corresponding  prices  for  the  year  1902,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Prices  of  German  beet-root  mgar,  88  per  cent  analym,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 
[From  Willett  &  Cray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar-Trade  Journal.] 


January  1 . . . 
February  1  .. 

liarchl 

Aprill 

liayl 

Junel 

Julyl 

August  1 

September  1 . 

October  I 

Kovember  1 . 
December  1.. 


Date. 


</. 
6 
H 
7* 
6 
3 
21 
0 
0 
0 
Hi 
6 
Hi 


Average |      6     6| 


1903. 


d. 
01 
10* 

li 
44 

8 
74 
Of 
5i 
91 
81 
4i 


8      34 


IMM. 


B. 
8 
7 
M 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


d. 
44 

91 

01 

61 

91 

ih 

44 

91 

9 

14 

U 

8i 


9    10 


The  quotations  for  Cuban  sugar  (96®  centrifugals),  including  cost  and  freight  to 
New  York,  but  exclusive  of  duty  (0.334  wnt),  show  a  similar  upward  movement. 
Acconling  to  Willett  &  Gray,  the  average  net  prices  of  Culmn  sugar  in  the  New  York 
market  for  three  years  were  as  follows: 


Years. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Cents. 
1.565 
1.815 
1.97 

Average. 

1902 

2. 31 

CevU. 
1.857 

1903 

2.225 

'     '2.086 

1904 

3. 50 

2.626 

Shipments  of  sugars  from  Philippine  Islands  during  past  twelve  years,  compiled  from  trade 

circulars. 


Year. 


United 
States. 


1906  (eleven  months) 35,  '270 

1904 20,893 

1908 83,805 

1902 2,550 

1901 5,100 

1900 2,100 

1899 22,106 


United 
King, 
dom. 


China.      Japan. 


Totol 
ship- 
ment?. 


8.160 
4,350 


6,217 


13.248 
8,298 


52.614  I 

43,920  I 

24,385 

66.906 

23,212 

32,723 

28.224 


4.156  , 
14,666  I 
31,366 

16,400 ; 

27,194  ! 
14.622 
30,963  ' 


100,290 
83.829 
98,556 
92,0?i 
56.506 


89.610 


Following  shipments  were  prior  to  Spanish  war: 


Year. 


United 
States. 


1898 1  32,547  i 

1897 21,409  , 

1896 1  89,4«  ! 

1895 :  61,961 

1894 56.884 


Above  flf^rea  are  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds. 


United 
King- 
dom. 

China 

and 

Japan. 

Europe. 

Total 
ship- 
ment*. 

42,228 
49,843 
48,379 
85,807 
60.601 
1 

108,572 
1*27.048 
80.628 
75,122 
70,981 

"*i'778' 
8,304 
8,778 
8,998 

178,347 
208,078 
221,775 
225.898 
192.409 
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[From  Willett  &  Oray's  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal.] 

ConsHmpthn  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1905. 

[In  tons  of  2,240  pounds.] 
Total  consumption 2, 6:^2, 216 

Domestic  cane,  Louisiana  and  Texas 334, 522 

Maple  and  domestic  molasses  sugar 20, 880 

Total  domestic  cane,  maple,  and  molasses  sugar 366, 402 

Domestic  beet 220,722 

Hawaiian  Islands,  dutv  free 376, 497 

Porto  Rico,  dutyfree  / 124,928 

Total  duty-free  sugar 1,077,549 

Cuba,  at  80  per  cent  Dingley  rates 1 ,  101 ,  611 

Philippine  Islands,  75  per  cent  Dingley  rates 14, 673 

Total  partial  duty  paying  sugar ^ • 1, 116, 284 

Add  total  free-duty  sugar 1, 077, 649 

Total  free  and  partial  duty  paying 2, 193, 833 

Total  full-duty-paying  sugar. . . .' 438, 383 

Makes  total  consumption  in  United  States 2,632,216 

Imports  of  full-dutv-paymg  sugar  in  1905. 

Tonu, 

'  Europe 23,715 

Java 353,916 

British  West  Indies  ..* 96,475 

Brazil,  Peru,  Mexico,  etc 48, 119 


Total 522,225 

Entered  into  consumption  in  1905 438, 383 

Remaining  in  store  January  1,  1906 83, 842 

At  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  iii.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday  next,  February  5,  at  10.30  o'clock. 


Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 
Wmhhi(jto7i^  U.  C\.  t*fhmary6^  1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman).  Hale,  Burrows,  Long.  Bever- 
idge,  Brandegee,  Dick,  McCreary,  Dubois,  and  Culberson. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  the  Secretary  of  War. 

STATEMEKT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM   H.  TAFT,  8EGEETAET  OF  WAE. 

Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentleman  of  the  committee, 
I  had  hopeS  that  the  privilege  might  have  J)een  accorded  mo  of  summing 
up  for  those  who  are  in  favor  of  this  bill  after  all  the  evidence  was  in, 
but  the  committee  has  thought  it  wise  to  take  a  ditferent  course,  and 
in  view  of  the  rather  heav}'  burdens  that  I  am  now  carrying  with 
respect  to  other  matters  and  before  other  committees.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  arrangement  is  a  fortunate  one.  I  shall  s^^N  VsVveiV  V 
HP  I— 06 29 
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have  to  say  after  an  exaiiiimition  of  the  hearings  before  this  commit- 
tee and  of  the  House  Committee  on  Waj's  and  Means  of  this  year  on 
the  present  hill  and  of  the  same  committee  on  the  Curtis  bill  of  last 
year,  supplemented  by  what  I  ma^'  be  able  to  add  to  personal  obser- 
vations in  the  islands. 

I  observe  that  one  of  the  matters  which  has  been  troubling  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  who  are  interested  either  in  the  sugar-beet  industry 
or  in  the  tobacco  industry  has  been  the  fact  that  the  people  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  are  not  under  the  Constitution.  A  number  of  witnesses 
have  said  that  if  the\'  were  really  under  the  Constitution,  as  Porto 
Rico  is,  that  then  they  would  have  no  objection  to  Jhis  bill,  but  that  as 
they  are  not  under  the  C^onstitution,  and  as  we  are  holding  them  only 
temporarily,  they  do  not  think  that  any  interest  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  should  be  injured  in  any  way  in  order  that  these 
people  should  be  made  more  prosperous.  Apparently,  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  illustrations  used  was  that  our  relation  to  them  was  like  that 
of  guardian  and  ward,  in  which  the  guardian  was  to  manage  only  the 
ward's  estate  and  was  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  in  Rny  degree 
to  the  support  of  the  ward. 

The  analogy  is  not  a  fortunate  one.  It  is  said  that  because  Porto 
Rico  came  in  voluntarily  and  that  the  Philippines  did  not,  and  because 
we  were  holding  the  Philippines  against  their  will,  that  therefore  we 
owe  no  obligation  whatever  to  the  Philippines  to  do  what  we  can  as  a 
Government  for  the  assistance  and  uplifting  materially  of  those  people. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  refutes  itself.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  Philippines  are  unwilling  to  accept  our  guardian- 
ship and  that  we  are  holding  them  against  their  will  Ix^cause  we 
believe  it  better  for  them  than  to  allow  them  to  go,  the  obligation  on 
our  part  to  assist  them  and  to  benefit  them  is  the  greater  rather  than 
the  less,  and  therefore  we  owe  more  obligation  in  dealing  with  them 
and  assuming  the  obligation  that  we  have  in  respect  to  them  than  we 
do  to  the  Porto  Ricans  who  came  in,  as  it  is  said,  willingly.  I  do  not 
claim,  however,  that  there  should  be  any  difference  tetween  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  but  I  do  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
argument  that  required  us  to  extend  free  trade  to  Porto  Rico  requires 
us  to  extend  it  to  the  Philippines. 

Now,  the  extending  of  the  Constitution  over  the  Philippines — to  use 
an  expression  to  which  with  deference  I  must  always  object,  because 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  decided,  and  no  one  so  far,  who  has 
taken  the  subject  up  with  care  and  with  discrimination,  has  used  the 
expression — the  Constitution  follows  the  flag,  or  does  not  follow  the 
flag  into  the  Philippines — the  question  with  respect  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Philippines  was  what  limitations  of  the  Constitution 
applied  to  the  action  of  Congress  in  governing  the  Philippines.  What 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  differed  on  was  as  to  whether  certain 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  did  apply  to  the  government  of  the 
Philippines  or  not.  No  one,  within  my  knowledge,  has  ever  contended 
that  the  Constitution  was  not  necessarily  present  wherever  American 
sovereignty  was  asserted. 

Now,  what  is  our  policy  with  respect  to  the  Philippines?  Of  course, 
except  from  what  Congress  has  done,  there  is  no  expression  definitely 
in  legislation  as  to  what  it  intends  to  do,  and,  therefore,  the  statement 
as  to  what  our  ix)li(T  is  is  one  rather  of  inference;  one  possibly  of 
personal  view  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do,  instead  of  a  recognized 
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foiTQal  declaration.  But  from  the  course  the  Government  has  taken 
I  think  it  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  course  of  the  Government  is  this:  That  we  are  to 
hold  those  islands,  coming  to  us  by  chance,  until  we  shall  develop  the 
people  of  the  islands  into  a  condition  moral,  intellectual,  and  political, 
so  that  they  may  safely,  both  from  an  international  standpoint  and 
from  their  own  standpoint,  exercise  self-government,  and  that  then 
when  they  shall  reach  that  point,  if  they  desire  a  separation,  the  sepa- 
ration shall  take  place.  If  they  do  not,  and  we  do  not,  then  some  such 
relation  maj^  continue  as  exists  between  England  and  Australia  or 
England  and  Canada. 

I  think  generally  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  have  investigated 
conditions  in  the  islands  will  agree  that  the  task  which  we  have  set 
ourselves  to — that  of  building  up  those  islands,  that  of  educating 
those  people,  that  of  giving  them  material  prosperity  and  an  experi- 
ence in  government  by  gradually  extending  to  them  more  and  more 
governmental  power — will  take  certainly  one  g^eneration,  and  possibly 
two,  and  that  during  that  period  our  obligation  to  them  is  quite  as 
strong,  is  quite  as  binding  m  honor  as  any  that  we  have  to  any  of  the 
islands  that  have  come  since  the  Spanish  war  under  our  control. 
Have  we  done  anything  in  the  past,  has  Congress  taken  an}-  action  in 
the  past  that  indicates  what  we  are  to  do  with  these  islands,  and 
whether  we  shall  regard  them  as  belonging  to  the  United  States  and 
as  a  part  of  it,  or  merely  as  something  to  be  held  off  at  arm's  length 
without  any  s3^mpathetic  government  or  sympathetic  aid^ 

I  ought  to  say  before  coming  to  that  that  the  reason  why  I  rejoice 
that  the  Supreme  Court  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  did  with  respect 
to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  is  because  had  we  applied  those 
limitations  which  were  really  adapted  to  a  country  like  that,  which  we 
had  here  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  they  would  have  proven  to  be  unadapted  to  our  task  of  help- 
ing the  people  of  the  Philippines  to  safe  and  useful  self-government. 

But  1  come  now  to  a  Question  which  I  have  suggested,  viz:  Has 
Congress  done  anything  wtiich  is  indicated  and  pointed  out  as  an  obli- 
gation of  honor  to  those  people,  that  we  should  extend  to  them  our 
markets  and  aid  them  in  every  material  way  possible — I  say  every 
material  way?  (ientlemen,  3'ou  can  not  feed  people  on  constitutional 
principles  or  popular  government;  you  can  not  educate  them  into  the 
means  of  living  well  and  living  highly  and  governing  themselves  unless 
you  improve  their  conditions  as  to  prosperity.  Material  improvement 
18  first  necessary  in  order  to  conciliate  them  and  reconcile  them  to  the 
Government;  second,  in  order  that  they  may  grow  up  in  ambition  and 
in  education  and  in  an  extension  of  all  those  things  that  make  up  mod- 
ern civilization.  Theiefore,  to  sa}^  that  we  are  going  to  give  them  all 
the  rights  under  the  Constitution,  and  we  are  going  to  extend  to  them 
gradually  popular  government,  and  to  withhold  from  them  that  which 
we  may  give  them  in  the  way  of  material  improvement,  is  to  hold  out 
to  them  something  that  really  is  worth  nothing. 

Now,  what  has  Congress  done  i  In  the  first  place,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  under  the  Spanish  rule,  one  of  the  sources  of  income  in  the 
islands  for  furnishing  monev  to  the  Government  was  an  export  tax — 
an  export  tax  on  tobacco,  liemp,  sugar,  and  my  recollection  is,  on 
copra,  the  dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut — and  that  continued  under  the 
present  Government  until  Congress  came  to  enact  a  tariff  for  the 
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islands,  and  then  there  was  inserted  the  provision  that  whenever  any 
one  of  those  products  having  an  export  tax  on  it  was  carried  directly 
to  the  United  States  in  the  same  bottoms,  there  should  be  a  reduction 
of  that  export  tax  to  nothing.  In  other  words,  the  direct  communica- 
tion with  America  should  be  favored  by  a  reduction  on  all  those  exports, 
and  that  amount  of  money,  amounting  to — well,  I  can  not  give  the 
exact  figures,  but  down  to  the  present,  something  more  than  ^300,000 
net,  has  been  taken  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Philippines.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me 

Senator  Beveridge.  How  much  moneys 

Secretary  Taft.  Three  hundred  thousand,  as  I  recollect.  I  think 
it  must  be  more  than  that;  it  must  run  up  above  that,  for,  as  I  recol- 
lect, in  figuring  up  there  is  a  balance  against  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  mean  that  amount annuall}" — the  total? 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir;  the  total — ain  you  tell  me.  Colonel 
Edwards? 

Colonel  Edwards.  Refundable  export  duties  have  been  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  in  the  last  three  fiscal  vears. 

Secretar}'^  Taft.  I  think  3'ou  will  find  there  is  a  balance  of  upward 
of  1^300,000  in  favor  of  the  United  States  when  you  balance  the  rev- 
enues that  are  collected  in  the  United  States  and  paid  over  to  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  amount  that  comes  out  of  this  reauction  of  the  export 
tax. 

Now,  I  ask  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  in  frankness  and  fair- 
ness, was  that  reduction  for  the  benefit  of  the  Philippines?  Was  it  to 
help  their  trade?  Was  it  to  take  out  of  their  treasury  for  their  bene- 
fit? On  the  contrar}',  was  it  not  necessarily  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  the  cordage  manufacturers  of  this  country,  which  is  a  large  inter- 
est? I  am  not  complaining  of  it,  but  I  am  pointing  out  that  you  ai'e 
using  those  islands  for  the  very  purpose  of  improving  your  business 
in  this  country,  and  if  you  do  so  and  establish  a  relation  which  justi- 
fies your  makmg  those  islands  part  of  the  United  States  for  a  benefit 
in  your  favor,  ought  you  not  to  grant  to  the  islands  the  benefits  that 

{rrow  of  such  a  relation?  Now  I  come  to  another  law,  and  that  is  the 
aw  which  requires  after  Jul}"  1,  11^06 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Seci'etary,  right  there,  may  I  interinipt  vou?  I 
have  not  been  able  to  have  much  voice  in  this  matter,  but  before  you 
leave  that  subject,  do  vou  not  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
maintained  the  Spanish  laws  and  to  have  continued  the  export  tax  ? 

Secretarv  Taft.  The  export  tax  does  continue. 

Senator  IIale.  But  without  an}'  rebate— without  sending  back? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  the  Commission  in  this  years'  report  rec- 
ommend that  that  be  taken  off — that  it  be  changed. 

Senator  Hale.  And  that  it  remain  just  as  it  was  without  any  rebate 
from  this  side  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Without  any  repa3'ment  to  the  Philippine  treasury 
or  the  75  per  cent  duty  coUectecl  in  the  United  States? 

Senator  Hale.  Yes. 

Secretary  Taft.    I  do;   I  think  it  would  have  been  better.     The 

assistance  which  this  bill  proposes  in  paying  over  to  the  Philippines 

the  25  per  cent  is  necessary.     I  do  not  know  how  far  it  will  reach,  but 

it  is  necessary  to  enable  the  government  to  readjust  itself  in  those 

three  yeai's  to  the  loss  of  customs.     I  expect  to  come  to  that  more 

specJScally  a  little  later  on. 
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Senator  Hale.  That  was  the  tariff  part.  I  was  only  alluding  to  the 
export  tax. 

The  Chairman.  The  export  tax  was  taken  off  only  on  articles  com- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes;  that  is  all.     Now,  I  come  to  another 

Senator  Culberson.  There  is  a  slight  export  tax  now  in  existence, 
is  there  not? 

Secretary  Taft.  On  hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  copra,  and  rice  as  well,  I 
believe. 

Senator  Culberson.  This  bill  proposes  to  take  it  off  entirely,  as  I 
understand? 

Secretary  Taft.  It  does  as  to  articles  of  Philippine  production  com- 
ing into  the  United  States.  It  provides  that  in  consideration  of  this 
reduction  the  export  tax  shall  be  taken  off.  That  was  for  the  purpose, 
I  presume,  of  avoiding  the  favored-nation  clause. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  removal  of  the  export  tax  on  hemp 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  hemp  tmific  into  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Taft.  les,  sir,  ver}'  largely;  and  of  course  benefiting 
this  country.  Now  we  come  to  another  act,  the  shippinjr  act,  that  is 
to  go  into  effect  July  1, 1906.  I  do  not  like  the  act.  1  thmk  it  would 
be  more  generous  in  this  country  not  to  insist,  and  more  generous 
because  I  think  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  shipping  interests  is 
^oing  to  be  considerably  less  than  they  think,  and  I  think  so  because 
while  you  can  make  a  coastwise  trading  law  on  principles  of  protec- 
tion benefit  certain  interests,  where  you  have  complete  control  of  that 
traffic,  vou  can  not  do  so  effectively  where  the  subject-matter  of  your 
legislation  has  access  to  foreign  ports  by  foreign  snipping. 

If  you  offer  to  them  the  benefit  of  the  American  market  in  American 
bottoms  coming  directly  from  the  United  States,  of  course  it  will 
enhance  trade  and  increase  that  commerce  somewhat,  but  the  advan- 
tage will  l>e  offset  by  the  fact  that  they  C4in  avoid  the  effect  of  high 
rates  in  American  bottoms  by  resort  to  other  countries  in  other  lK)t- 
toms.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the  advocates  of  that  will  find 
that  it  will  result  as  beneficially  as  they  hoped  for.  But  ni}^  principle, 
gentlemen — speaking  for  myself  alone — in  advocacy  of  this  bill  is  tnis: 
That  the  Filipinos  ask  to  be  taken  in  behind  the  tariff  wall;  ask,  as 
part  of  the  Lnited  States,  as  w^ards  of  the  United  States,  for  whom 
yon  are  under  the  highest  obligations  of  honor  to  see  to  it  that  their 
material  prosperity  is  improved,  that  you  take  them  in  behind  the 
tariff  wall,  and  that  then  the  Filipinos  be  reauired  to  meet  all  the 
obligations  and  all  the  burdens  that  are  involved  in  that  particular 
situation,  and,  therefore,  when  vou  apply  the  coastwise  laws  to  this 
island  they  should  bow,  for  at  t&e  same  time  you  give  them  what,  if 
you  do  extend  the  coastwise  laws  to  them,  they  are  justly  entitled  to — 
your  markets. 

How  can  any  person  responsible  for  this  Government,  either  the 
legislative  or  executive,  advocate  and  support  a  shipping  bill  like  this, 
that  increases  and  must  necessarily  increase — in  so  far  as  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  is  concerned— the  carriage  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
on  all  articles  solely  for  the  benefit  of  American  shipping  and  then 
deny  to  these  people  upon  whom  they  are  imposing  tnat  })urden  the 
opportunity  to  come  into  the  market.* 

Now,  I  come  to  the  position  taken  by  Senator  NewAawd?^  \>^io\^  >i!o^»» 
committee.    Senator  NewlandH  is  familiar 
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Senator  Beveridge.  Mr.  Secretary,  upon  the  shipping  point,  I 
infer  that  your  contention  is — from  the  shipping  point  of  view  exclu- 
sively— that  if  we  give  them  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  carrying 
trade  between  here  and  the  Philippine  Islands  we  had  also  better  give 
them  something  to  carrv  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  1  think  so,  too.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  increase 
the  trade  it  does  not  help  them. 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  say  from  the  shipping  point  of  view? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  and  even  if  it  goes  into  effect  without  this 
there  may  be  some  things  between  the  United  State  and  the  islands 
that  will  have  to  be  carried. 

Senator  Beveridge.  As,  for  instance,  hemp. 

Secretar}'^  Taft.  That  will  be  reduced  somewhat.  Now,  Senator 
Newlands's  position,  if  I  understood  him — and  I  have  read  what  he 
said  before  both  committees,  and  have  talked  with  him,  too — is  that  if 
we  go  into  the  business  of  furnishing  a  market  to  those  people  that 
we  shall  tie  them  to  us  by  considerations  of  pecuniary  oeneiit  and 
make  them  dependent  on  our  markets,  prevent  our  separation  from 
them,  and  make  our  union  with  them  permanent.  I  do  not  deny  that 
if  you  satisfy  them  with  the  relation  to  the  Ignited  States  bj'  giving 
them  markets  and  showing  them  the  benefit  of  the  union  with  the 
United  States  it  is  very  probable  that  it  may  postpone  their  wish  for 
separation,  but  it  certainly  will  not  postpone  the  giving  to  them  of 
the  government  of  themselves  that  they  desire,  as  Canada  or  Australia 
has  it.  If  the}'  are  reconciled — whether  they  will  be  or  not  it  is 
impossible  to  prophesy  with  respect  to  a  Latin  race  added  to  an  Ori- 
ental race — I  ao  not  know.  I  have  said  at  times  that  I  thought  this 
relation  w^ould  be  so  beneficial  to  them  that  they  w^ould  not  want  to 
separate,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  have  no  certainty  on  that  subject. 
But  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  Senator  Newlands,  who  recognizes  our 
obligation  to  assist  those  people,  proposes  another  plan  of  aiding  them 
by  paying  money  into  their  treasury 

Senator  Culberson.  Before  you  pass  from  that  immediate  point,  is 
not  the  position  of  Senator  Newlanas  a  little  broader  than  vou  have 
stated  it? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  am  coming  to  that;  I  will  state  it  more  broadly. 
He  says 

Senator  Culberson.  Mj^  inquiry  refers  to  this:  In  recalling  his 
statement  before  the  committee  it  occurs  to  me  that  he  said  that  for 
two  reasons  this  character  of  legislation  would  tend  to  make  us  indis- 
soluble with  the  islands,  because,  first,  it  would  create  a  friendly  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos  for  this  Government,  and,  secondly, 
and  more  important  than  all,  it  would  encourage  the  investment  of 
American  capital  there  to  such  an  extent  that  we  would  be  bound  to 
remain  in  consideration  of  that  on  account  of  political  and  other 
influences. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  agree  with  the  force  of  that  argument,  but  I  beg 
to  say  that  unless  American  capital  does  go  in  there  we  can  not  achieve 
any  purpose  that  we  may  have  for  the  islands. 

Senator  Culberson.  Remember,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  taking  no 

position  in  the  matter;   I  simply  wanted  the  committee  to  get  the 

beneBt  of  your  reply  to  his  full  inquirv  and  suggestion. 

SecretHry  Taft.    Exactly;  I  think^  the  investment  of  American 

capital  and  the  interest  that  Americans  ^\\\  l«i^^  viv  VJaa  \%l^ud8  is  abso- 
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lutely  essential  to  the  success  of  what  we  are  attempting  to  do,  and 
that  in  answer  to  the  sugcrestion  that  that  will  prevent  our  separating 
them  from  us,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  suppose  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  in  favor  of  a  separation  when  possible  will  continue  as 
strong  as  ever.  Certainly  I  did  not  wish  our  nation  to  go  there  origi- 
nally, and  it  is  only  because  my  personal  investigation  has  satished 
me  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  great  good  there  that  I  think  we 
should  now  stay.  If  we  do  not  carry  on  consistently  the  purpose  on 
which  we  have  set  out  we  shall  confess  ourselves  unable  to  do  that 
which  an  honorable  and  active  and  adaptable  nation  ought  to  be  able 
to  do. 

Senator  McCreary.  Before  you  leave  that  point  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  if  Senator  Newlands's  proposition,  that  if  we  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  thirty  millions  of  bonds,  and  establish  agricultural  bank^,  and 
build  roads,  and  otherwise  improve  the  countr}^  would  not  link  us 
about  as  indissolubly  as  the  passage  of  this  bill? 

Secretarj'  Taft.  That  is  just  what  I  was  coming  to.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  difference  between  his  proposition  and  the  one  that  is  here 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  islands  is  that  his  proposition  involves 
much  more  of  a  direct  gratuity  to  them,  much  more  demoi^alizing  in 
creating  the  sense  of  dependence  he  wishes  to  avoid  than  is  this  fur- 
nishing a  market,  l>ecause  when  you  furnish  them  a  market  they  can 
not  improve  that  market  without  improving  themselves;  they  must 
improve  their  habits  of  industry;  they  nmst  elevate  themselves  in 
business  and  in  an  agricultural  and  industrial  way  in  order  that  those 
markets  shall  be  of  any  avail  to  them. 

Senator  Beverhxie.  Mr.  Secretary,  don't  you  agree  that  the  expe- 
dient of  Senator  Newlands  would  bind  the  island  much  more  closely  to 
U8  than  any  possible  result  that  this  proposed  bill  would  have  if  There 
^ill  be  bonos  scattered  all  over  this  country,  and  every  time  any  gen- 
tleman having  the  other  view  would  propose  anything  looking  to  a 
separation,  these  bondholders,  as  a  matter  of  course — since  the  hold- 
ers of  stocks  and  bonds  are  easilv  frightened  by  any  legislation — would 
oppose  any  legislation  that  might  be  suggested. 

Secretar}'  Taft.  Yes;  and  the  Filipinos  would  have  before  them 
continually  the  offer  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  aid  them  or  a 
tendency  to  carry  them. 

Senator  Beveridoe.  So  that,  both  here  and  there,  there  would  be 
influence,  both  direct  and  immediate,  which  would  operate  on  any  pos- 
sible legislation  proposed  b}^  any  person  who  took  the  view  tHat.we 
ought  to  separate  if 

Secretary  Taft.  It  seems  to  me  so,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  avoid  the 
force  of  Senator  Newland's  argument  or  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Cul- 
berson that  there  is  bound  to  be,  if  we  are  going  to  improve  matters 
out  there,  a  closer  union  between  ourselves  and  those  islands  and  some- 
thing which  those  who  are  entirely  willing  to  have  them  go  when  they 
are  ready  to  go,  as  I  am,  will  find  that  there  will  be  pecuniary  inter- 
ests, possibly,  and  other  interests,  possibly  political,  which  will  tight 
against  the  separation.  But  that  is  so  far  in  the  future,  and  we  are 
considering  two  policies,  as  has  been  explained,  ^ch  of  which  will  result 
in  the  same  thing,  that  I  must  differ  with  Senator  Newlands  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  one  as  preferred  to  the  other. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  do  not  want  to  divert  you  at  vvV\,  M\\  "^^.^v^^V^t^  ^ 
but  I  have  talked  to  you  privately  on  these  Imes,  vit\d  \i  M  v^owv^^ 
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hand\',  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  why,  if  we  appropriate  money 
directly  to  educate  them,  and  also  appropriate  money  to  survey  their 
lands,  and  put  them  on  their  lands — make  them  landowners  so  that 
they  will  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  Government  there — why  those 
two  propositions  would  not  fulfill  all  their  requirements,  much  more 
so  than  this  bill,  or  any  of  them? 

Seci-etary  Taft.  1  think  what  you  propose.  Senator  Dubois,  would 
assist  them  greatly,  and  1  am  not  suggestmg  that  you  should  not  assist 
them  in  that  way.  I  hope  I  am  not  estopping  m^'self  from  taking  a 
position,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  direct  aid  to  education.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  can  not  educate  now  more  than  500,000  out  of  the 
2,000,000  of  the  youths  of  school  age,  the  suggestion  that  we  ought  to 
have  some  direct  assistance  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
appeals  to  me.  I  would  prefer,  however,  to  postpone  that  question  to 
see  whether  with  a  return  of  prosperity,  for  we  have  not  had  pros- 
perity out  there  yet,  we  may  not  be  able  ourselves  to  increase  the 
school  fund;  but  on  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  the  survey  of  the 
public  lands,  it  seems  to  me  entirely  proper  that  that  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  because  this  has  been  aone 
with  respect  to  all  of  its  Territories,  and  as  this  is  property  of  the 
United  States  it  might  very  well  take  account  of  stock  ana  at  the  same 
time  extend  the  verv  useful  survev  systems  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try, which  would  add  greatly  to  the  distribution  of  the  public  land. 

Senator  ("ulberson.  Going  back  a  moment  to  the  principal  ques- 
tion that  you  were  just  discussing  before  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  I  call  your  attention  to  another  argument,  the  argument 
of  the  sugar  and  rice  and  tobacco  people,  to  this  effect,  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  those  interests  to  admit  those  articles  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  produced  bv  the  character  of  labor  that  they  are 
produced  by  in  the  rhilippines,  and  at  the  same  time  not  require  the 
Filipinos  to  bear  any  part  at  all  of  the  burden  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Secretary  Taft.  But  they  bear  the  burden  of  their  own  government. 

Senator  Culberson.  They  bear  no  part  however,  as  it  is  generally 
understood,  of  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  respecting  the 
islands  i 

Secretary  Tabt^.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Senator  Culberson.  Now,  the  point  is  made  by  thovse  gentlemen,  to 
which  I  want  to  invite  your  attention,  because  it  is  cognate  to  the 
Question  you  are  discussing,  whether  or  not  it  would  not  be  unfair  to 
tnose  three  interests  that  I  have  named  to  admit  them  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  or  practically  free  of  duty,  and  yet  these  people 
bear  no  part  of  the  burden  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Secretary  Tai-t.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  point  has  been  distinctly  made  by  several 
gentlemen. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  understand,  and  I  propose  to  meet  it  this  morning. 
I  understand  the  position  of  those  gentlemen  to  be  that  they  are  entireFv 
willing  that  the  country  as  a  whole  shall  l>e  generous,  but  thev  do  not 
see  wh}'  their  interests  alone  should  be  sacriticed  in  order  that  the  coun- 
try should  discharge  a  debt  that  belongs  to  it.  That  is  what  I  under- 
iitnnd  their  j)roposition  is,  and  the  way  I  ])ropose  to  meet  it  is  to  say 
that  tlw  sut^ar  and  tobacco  people  have  had  the  benefit  of  high  protec- 
tjon,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  object  to  IW.  ¥\\\^\uos  enjoying  the 
same  protection  in  the  same  mavketa  \i,  asl\vo^\»  Atfyw.,^\\Si  ^S^a 
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growth  of  the  markets  and  demand  in  this  country,  they  will  suffer 
no  material  injury. 

That  is  my  answer.  If  it  were  to  wipe  out  an  industrj'  that  had 
been  encouraged  for  years  and  years  by  the  protective  system  1  should 
hesitate  long  before  we  should  advocate  it.  But  what  I  propose  to 
show  here,  if  I  may,  is  that  all  this  furore  that  has  been  created  has 
nothing  of  substance  in  it  with  respect  to  the  injuries  which  are  only 
threatened.  I  sa}'  ''threatened  only/'  for  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  witness  who  has  been 
before  your  committee  who  has  not  prefaced  what  he  had  to  say  by  a 
statement  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  present  conditions,  but  that  it  is  the 
enormous  growth  of  these  industries  in  the  islands  that  he  fears. 

Now,  m}'  friend  Mr.  Colcok,  of  Louisiana,  who  said  that  I  had  intro- 
duced a  plan  of  ''pooh-pooh,"  '"pooh-pooh"  to  such  an  extent  as 
almost  to  undermine  the  principles  of  my  friend  Senator  Dubois,  who 
accompanied  the  Philippine  party.  Well,  that  party  was  like 
"Topsy;"  it  .was  not  selected  generall}'  with  any  view  to  anything. 
It  simply  "growed."  But  I  did  make  it  a  point,  as  I  think  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  who  were  then  members  of  this  committee 
will  bear  me  out,  to  invite  all  those  who  were  interested  in  the  Phil- 
ippines— Democ»i-ats  or  Republicans,  anti-Philippine  bill  or  pro- 
Philippine  bill — and  that  we  had  from  the  Senate  a  large  majority,  I 
think  about  four  to  two,  of  Senators  who  were  opposed,  and,  unless  I 
can  convince  them  otherwise,  will  probably  continue  to  be  opposed  to 
this  bill. 

But  Brother  Colcok  has  got  something  which  he  thinks  is  a  panacea 
for  this  whole  situation,  it  originated  in  the  brain  of  a  very  bright 
collector  of  customs  whom  we  have  in  the  islands,  who  thought  he 
knew  a  way  to  get  around  Congress.  They  were  very  impatient  to 
have  this  law  passed,  which  is  now  before  you,  and  he  said  to  his  Fili- 
pino friends  and  to  the  government  out  there:  "  I  have  got  a  method; 
just  advance  enough  money  out  of  your  treasury  for  one  sugar  crop, 
and  confer  a  bounty  equivalent  to  the  advantage  that  they  will  have 
in  this  protective  tariff,  then  send  your  sugar  into  the  United  States 
and  pay  the  full  dut3^  The  duty  will  be  'returned  by  law  to  the 
Philippine  treasury  and  will  be  paid  out  again  as  bounty,  and  you  will 
jjfet  your  market  just  as  cheap  as  you  would  if  the  protective  tariff  was 
taken  off." 

Now,  that  aroused  the  imaginative  brains  of  the  Filipinos,  exactly 
a<*  it  has  Mr.  Colcok.  It  was  t^^legraphed  here,  and  I  promptly  tele- 
graphed back  that  we  could  not  by  that  very  irregular  method  favor  a 
policy  of  giving  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  the  Filipinos  with- 
out obtaining  Congressional  sanction.  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Colcok 
would  find  that  by  payinij  such  a  bounty  he  would  injure  Louisiana 
sugar,  if  it  is  true,  as  he  claims,  that  offering  our  markets  without  duty 
to  the  Philippine  sugar  planters  is  going  to  inflict  an  injury. 

Now,  gentlemen,  coming  down  to  the  question  of  how  much  this  law 
is  going  to  affect  the  ])usines8  of  the  sugar-beet  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers and  farmers,  how  much  it  is  going  to  affect  the  tobacco 
interests  of  this  countr}^  and  how  much  it  is  going  to  affect  the  cane- 
sugar  interests  of  Louisiana.  There  is  in  the  Philippine  Islands  land 
amounting  to  about  73,000,000  acres.  Of  that,  it  nas  been  roughly 
estimated  that  there  are  about  5o,000,0ou  acres  in  forest.    TVve  e^w>ii\vs> 
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shows  that  there  are  about  9  per  cent  or  9^  per  cent  of  the  lands  in 
agriculture,  and  of  that  4^  per  cent  are  cultivated. 

Senator  Beveridge.  That  is  not  very  clear  to  me.  You  say  there 
are  9^  per  cent  in  agriculture,  and  of  that  9i  per  cent  4i  per  cent  is 
cultivated. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridqe.  That  is,  4i^  per  cent  in  agriculture  and  culti- 
vated. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  about  4i  percent  actually  cultivated. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  want  to  see  if  I  understand  you.  You  sav 
that  9i  per  cent  is  tillable  and  only  4i^  per  cent  is  now  being  culti- 
vated 'i 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  it  ought  to  be  said  that  it  is  in  fanns. 
Now,  whether  that  be  forest  land  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  tell  what  the  condition  of  that  land  is. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  are  quoting  from  the  census,  I  believe? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  M}^  recollection  is  that  the  census  states  that  9i  per 
cent  is  farm  Jand. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Senator  Culberson.  Is  in  farms  now,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Senator  Dubois.  Set  off  in  farms  i 

Secretary  Taft.  Set  off  in  ownership. 

Senator  Culberson.  Do  a'ou  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  none  of 
the  balance  of  the  land  is  of  a  tillable  character,  or  can  be  successfulh' 
reduced  to  farms  ? 

Secretary  Tai?t.  I  suppose  it  could  be  cleared;  that  fift\'  million,  for 
instance,  of  forest  land  it  is  estimated  could  l>e  cleared,  but  the  clear- 
ing of  it  would  be  ver}'  heavy  work.  A  tropical  forest  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  clear.  There  is  land. that  is  covered  always  by  a  foi^e^^itand 
never  can  be  cleared.  And  then  most  of  that  50,000,000  acres  is  so 
mountainous  and  rocky  that  it  could  not  be  used  profitably  for  most 
crops. 

Senator  McCreary.  Xour  statement  just  now  to  Senator  Culberson, 
as  I  understood  it,  was  that  9i  per  cent  of  the  area  to  which  you 
referred,  which  had  been  set  aside  for  agriculture,  was  open  now  to 
agriculture,  wherei»s,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  only  4i  per  cent,  or 
about  that,  that  is  now  being  actually  cultivated^ 

Secretarv  Taft.  Under  cultivation:  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Nine  and  a  half  per  cent  susceptible  to  culti- 
vation? 

Senator  McCreary.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Perhaps  that  is  tiot  fair.  1  do  not  think  anj'body 
can  tell  what  is  susceptible  to  cultivation.  If  you  put  in  a  great 
amount  of  capital  and  go  in  and  clear  the  forests,  it  might  be  there 
would  be  more  than  that. 

Senator  Beveridoe.  More  than  under  present  conditions? 

Secretiiry  Taft.  But  what  these  figures  show  is  that,  of  the  area  of 
the  islands!  9^  per  cent  is  owned  by  farmers  who  are  working  the  land, 
and  of  their  holdings  they  have  only  worked  half. 

Senator  Culberson.  Now,  let  me  ask  how  much  of  the  land  owned 
now  by  the  Government  in  the  Philippines— the  public  lands  in  the 
Philippines — is  subject,  or  is  capable,  upon  which  the  character  of 
crops  incident  to  that  country  can  be  cultivated? 
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Secretary  Taft.  I  can  not  tell.     I  do  not  think  anybody  could. 

Senator  Culberson.  Senator  Dubois,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  a 
few  years  ago,  said  that  there  were  about  50,000,000  acres  that  were 
subject  to  cultivation  if  cleared  and  put  in  shape. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  am  glad  you  called  attention  to  that.  Secretary 
Taft  will  recall  that  I  asked  him,  and  all  the  witnesses  who  came 
before  us- -every  one  of  them — and  I  have  refreshed  my  memory 
recently  by  looking  over  the  testimony  as  to  the  agricultural  lancb 
over  there,  and,  as  the  chairman  said,  the  statements  were  somewhat 
vague  to  me,  yet  all  the  witnesses  said  that  half  of  the  land,  if  not 
more,  was  good  agricultural  land. 

Senator  Culberson.  As  distinguished  from  mining? 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes;  Secretary  Taft  gave  that  as  his  opinion,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  all  of  them.     On  that  I  based  my  remarks. 

Senator  Long.  That  was  before  the  census? 

Senator  Dubois.  That  was  our  first  work. 

Senator  Culberson.  If  you  will  pardon  a  further  interruption,  it 
^eems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  something  definite  on  that  point  to 
toeet  the  question  presented  here  that  the  future  might  present  a  dan- 
gerous contingency  to  these  agricultural  interests  of  this  country  that 
"Ve  are  now  considering — tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  think  that  danger  can  be  shown  to  be  wholly 
ephemeral  and  altogether  without  foundation. 

Senator  Culberson.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  need  not  bother 
about  it,  because  the  protection  bugaboo  has  no  terrors  for  me.  I 
ivould  pull.it  down  reasonably  and  gradually,  if  I  had  my  way;  but  I 
wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  tne  argument  that  is  being  made 
before  us. 

Secretary  Taft.  There  is  now  in  the  Philippines,  as  3^ou  have  doubt- 
less heard,  in  tobacco,  one-ninth  of  1  per  cent,  and  in  the  United  States 
there  is  one  twenty-eighth  of  1  per  cent  in  tobacco.  In  sugar  there  is 
one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  Louisiana 
there  is  sevent\^-five  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  is  unwise  and  is  likely  to  lead  you  to  a  false  conclusion,  it 
is  the  assumption  that  the  area  of  a  State  or  of  a  county  shows  any- 
thing a«  to  the  available  land  for  the  planting  of  a  particular  crop, 
because  the  available  land — I  mean  available  for  the  purposes  of  invest- 
ment and  likely  to  be  invested  in — is  dependent  upon  so  many  other 
conditions  in  addition  to  the  one  of  a  suitable  soil.  Louisiana  is  cer- 
tainly a  rich  State,  half  of  it  is  alluvial  soil,  and  yet  there  they  have 
not  planted  over  seventy-five  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  in  sugar, 
although  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  very  high  protective  barrier, 
and  also  at  times  the  benefit  of  a  sugar  bounty  voted  directly  to  them. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Secretary;  may  I  ask  you  just  one  question? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  want  to  read  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  for  1905,  and  ask  your  judgment  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  statement: 

Bat  3,209,546  acres  of  land  are  counted  as  under  cultivation  to-day,  and  the  fact  is 
that  owing  to  the  loss  of  draft  animals  the  amount  actually  under  cultivation  falls  far 
below  this  iigfure.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  some  30,000,000  acres  of 
land  other  than  forest  land  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  much  of  the  42,000,000  acres 
of  forest  land  has  rich  soil  and  may  advantageously  be  cleared  and  cultivated,  it  will 
be  seen  that  th^  surface  of  this  country  has  as  yet  hardly  b<»n  scratched.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  the  changes  above  suggeited 
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It  is  relating  to  the  extent  of  the  holdings 


in  existing  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  land  which  may  be  purchased  or  made, 
agricultural  development  will  be  greatly  stimulated,  but  the  Philippines  will  still 
have  great  tracts  of  vacant,  fertile,  public  lands  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

What  do  you  sa}^  as  to  that  statement? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  mainly  true.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Texas,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Liouisiana.  1  do 
not  tnow  a8  to  the  exact  figures,  because  it  does  not  follow  exactly 
the  census,  and  I  would  prefer  to  rely  on  the  census  rather  than  a 
statement  of  an  invidual  Commissioner. 

Senator  Beveridge.  1  understand  that  the  argument  of  those  who 
oppose  this  bill  is  that  whereas  at  present  there  is  only  a  little  land 
under  cultivation,  and  that  by  the  ancient  and  negligent  methods,  that 
under  the  encouragement  that  will  come  from  this  law  vast  tracts  will 
be  brought  into  cultivation,  with  greatly  improved  methods  and  large 
income  of  capital,  and  that  at  a  future  time  there  will  be  a  flood  of 
sugar  poured  upon  this  country  that  will  hurt  the  industries  here. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  if  you  pursue  the  same  argument  with 
respect  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  then  I  think  we  ought  to  move  the 
State  of  Texas  out  of  the  Union  altogether,  for  you  can  prove  that 
Texas  can  raise  enoug'h  tobacco  and  sugar  and  every  other  product 
suflicient  to  drive  everybody  else  and  every  other  State  out  of  the 
business. 

Senator  Long.  And  W^isconsin  also.  We  had  evidence  here  the 
other  day  that  W^isconsin  can  produce  enough  sugar  for  the  entire 
country. 

Senator  Beveridge.  And  if  Illinois  can  raise  enough  corn  to  supply 
the  country,  and  because  Illinois  is  in  the  Union  ana  is  a  great  corn- 
producing  State,  if  we  keep  her  in  the  Union  no  other  State  will  be 
allowed  to  produce  corn. 

Secretary  Taft.  Now,  gentlemen,  before  proceeding  to  examine  the 
evidence  closely  as  to  the  two  interests,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  labor  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  believe  my  friends 
on  the  other  side — and  I  do  not  object  to  it;  I  suppose  when  we  have 
had  hard  cases  we  have  always  resorted  to  the  same  thing — like  to  take 
a  statement  without  the  qualification,  or  without  the  context,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  adversarv  is  inconsistent.  I  am  entirely  free  in 
admitting  that  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  matter.  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  admit  that  vou  must  take  this  into  consideration  in  weighing 
the  value  of  what  t  say  on  the  issue  presented.  I  am  optimistic  and 
enthusiastic  about  the  work  and  it  probably  gives  me  a  bias. 

Senator  Dubois.  We  all  thoroughly  understand  that  and  appreciate 
it  ver\'  much. 

Secretary  Taft.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  comparative  acreage  in  the 
islands,  the  great  crop  of  the  islands  ought  to  be  for  home  or  domestic 
purposes — the  food  crop — and  it  is,  for  there  are  in  rice  1,600,000  acres. 

Senator  McCkeary.  They  pay  a  million  of  dollars,  though,  for  rice 
that  is  imported  into  that  country  i 

Secretary  Taft.  I  am  coming  to  that.  Last  year,  or  the  year  before, 
they  spent  $12.500,0(H)  in  gold  for  the  importation  of  rice.  In  hemp 
the  acreage  is  575, 0(X):  in  cocoanuts,  175,000;  in  corn,  250,0<X).  Now, 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  corn  ma}'  not  include  other  crops,  because 
they  do  plant  corn  in  acreage  that  is  used  for  other  things — tobacco, 
for  instance;  sugar,  180,000,  and  tobacco  80,000  acres. 
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THE   GENERAL  CONDITION   AS  TO   LABOR    IN    THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  here  about  Chinese 
labor.  There  is  absolutely  no  Chinese  labor  engaged  either  in  sugar 
or  tobacco,  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory.  I  say  that  without  hesita- 
tion. There  are  sisome  nineteen  Chinese  factories,  I  believe,  for  tobacco 
manufactures  in  Manila,  but  there  are  no  Chinese  workmen  in  those 
factories.  Now,  as  illustrating  the  danger  of  statistics,  before  you 
have  a  census,  and  before  you  have  made  an  investigation,  I  went 
before  the  J'oreign  Affairs  Committee,  having  been  called  there  bv  Mr. 
Hitt,  and  was  interrogated  as  to  the  number  of  Chinamen  in  the  islands. 

The  labor  unions  were  very  much  troubled  about  the  presence  in 
those  islands  of- Chinamen,  whose  presence  there  they  regarded  as  a 
threat,  and  one  gentleman,  representing  the  union,  stated  that  there 
were  a  million  and  a  half  Chinamen  in  the  islands,  and  I  was  asked  as  to 
that.  Well,  I  did  not  know.  I  had  to  guess  as  to  that,  as  I  did  on. 
every  other  subject  of  a  statistical  character  with  respect  to  the  islands 
at  that  time.  That  was  at  the  same  time  that  I  appeared  before  the 
committee  here  for  thirty  days.  I  ventured  the  statement  that  there 
certainly  were  not  more  than  300,000  Chinamen  in  the  islands.  I  said 
that  the  board  of  health  census  showed  that  there  were  not  more  than. 
60.000  in  Manila,  and  certainly  I  thought  I  could  guarantee  that  they 
did  not  exceed  200,000.  Well,  what  cioes  the  census  show  ?  It  shows 
that  there  are  about  27,000  in  Manila,  and  that  there  are  not  more 
than  50,000  in  the  entire  archipelaj^o.  Not  only  that,  but  it  showa 
that  in  the  agricultural  labor  in  the  islands  there  is  not  more  than  2i 
per  cent  of  other  than  Filipino  labor. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Two-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Secretary  Taft.  Two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  other  than  Filipino  labor. 
The  Chinaman  is  a  merchant.  He  goes  to  the  islands  and  works  on 
the  wharves  in  Manila  at  $14  silver  a  month,  and  he  saves  out  of  that 
about  $17  or  $18  a  month,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  has  a  capital 
which  enables  him  to  set  up  a  business,  and  he  puts  his  store  right 
down  next  to  a  Filipino  woman,  for  the  women  do  the  storekeeping  in 
the  Philippines,  and  he  drives  that  woman  out  of  business  in  six 
months.  That  is  what  explains  the  very  great  hostility  to  the  China- 
men in  the  Philippines  and  what  also  explains  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  from  Chinese  labor  in  those  islands. 

1  ou  introduce  the  Chinamen  into  those  islands,  and  you  will  have  a 
revolution  on  your  hands  in  a  minute.  The  political  reason,  if  there 
were  no  other,  is  an  absolute  bar  to  the  admission  of  Chinamen  under 
an}^  other  restrictions  than  those  contained  in  the  pre^jent  very  radical 
anS  stringent  exclusion  law.  The  truth  is  that  the  Chinaman  is 
adapted  to  labor  in  the  fields,  where  that  labor  involves  great  patience, 
attention,  and  deftness.  He  is  a  truck  gardener  by  nature,  and  truck 
gardening,  because  it  requires  patience,  attention,  industry,  and  con- 
stant watchfulness,  is  a  very  profitable  business  if  you  get  that  kind 
of  a  man  to  work  it.  So  there  are  a  few  Chinamen  engaged  in  truck 
gardening  in  and  about  the  profitable  market  of  Manila,  but  there  is 
not,  I  could  almost  say,  another  Chinaman  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Now,  General  Davis,  who  was  in  command  in  Mindanao,  told  me 
that  he  visited  the  governor  of  North  Borneo,  (lovemor  Burch,  and 
that  he  talked  over  with  him  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  China- 
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men.  The}-  have  in  Borneo  just  the  same  trouble  that  they  have  all 
through  the  Orient  in  respect  to  labor.  He  said  the\'  had  offered  Chi- 
namen free  land,  free  farms  of  considerable  size,  if  they  would  only  come 
there.  He  said  thev  could  get  Chinamen  there,  and  they  would  do 
vskilled  labor  as  they  5o  in  the  Philippines,  as  carpenters  and  machinists; 
that  they  would  work  as  domestics  in  families,  but  that  he  could  not 
drive  them  into  the  fields. 

I  will  comment  a  little  later. on  what  is  necessary, and  the  system 
that  is  necessary,  with  regard  to  the  Chinamen  when  3'ou  put  them 
into  the  business  of  raising  such  a  leaf  as  the  Sumatra  leaf.  But  it  is 
said  that  there  is  Japanese  labor,  and  that  the}^  can  just  overwhelm  us 
with  Japanese  labor.  Why  do  they  not  overwhelm  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  t  Why  is  it  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  making  such  a  fuss 
about  labor  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Japanese?  Why  is  it  that 
there  appears  a  distinguished  representative  from  that  island  of  Hawaii 
to  object  to  our  getting  a  small  share  of  the  market  that  they  enjoyed 
for  twentv-two  3'ears  when  they  could  import  Chinamen  and  work 
them  on  their  plantations^  Now,  because  a  sister  7,000  miles  farther 
in  the  seas  is  asking  for  a  small  part  of  this,  market  they  appear  to 
object.  I  have  a  letter  from  Governor  Carter  in  which  he  said  that 
thev  had  had  a  meeting  of  the  planters  in  Hawaii,  and  he  attempted 
to  explain  that  they  were  encaged  in  a  "dog-in-the-manger-'  policy  that 
would  react  upon  them,  and  tnat  there  was  a  very  active  aiscussion, 
but  that  the  foreign  interests — the  English,  German,  and  others — pre- 
vailed, and  Mr.  Hatch  came  here. 

Now,  the  Japanese  labor  which  comes  to  the  islands  we  have  to  pay  a 
dollar  a  day  for  in  gold.  That  is  what  is  paid  by  Mr.  Welborn  on  his 
agricultural  place  in  Benguet,  where  he  has  a  test  farm;  that  is  what 
is  paid  in  the  mines  in  Batan,  where  the  Government  has  been  experi- 
menting with  respect  to  mining;  and  that  is  what  is  paid  by  the  hemp 
people,  who  attempted  to  import  Japanese  into  the  hemp  fields,  or 
rather  into  the  hemp-pulling  lndustr3^  The  minute  that  you  increase 
the  demand  for  that  kind  of  labor  you  increase  the  price,  and,  there- 
fore, what  fear  is  there  of  Japanese  labor  at  a  dollar  in  gold  to-day  in 
the  Philippine  Islands? 

Senator  Beveridge.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  wh\' do  you  employ 
this  Japanese  labor  on  the  test  farm  at  a  dollar  a  day  instead  of  the 
native  Filipino  labor?  Is  it  because  the  native  Filipino  labor  is  not 
equal  to  the  task  i 

Secretary  TAtT.  I  want  to  sa}'  with  respect  to  the  Filipino  laborer 
that  he  is  a  laborer  who  needs  instruction.  I  have  great  hope  that  the 
Filipino  laborer  will  become  much  more  effective  than  he  is  to-day, 
and  I  have  that  hope  from  the  experience  that  the  Government  has 
had  with  him,  from  the  experience  that  has  been  had  with  him  in  the 
construction  of  the  Manila  port  works,  and  from  the  experience  that 
the  street-railway  company  nad  with  him  in  constructing  the  street 
railroad  in  Manila. 

Senator  Beveriix.e.  At  present  he  would  not  be  considered  an 
efficient  laborerif 

Secretary  Tai-t.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Bevekiikje.  He  would  not  be  a  competitor  with  the  labor  of 
the  Japanese  or  Chinamen,  and  much  less  with  that  of  the  Americans^ 

Socrctary  Taft.  That  is  true.     Where  you  get  them  in  large  bodies, 
as  in   Manila — for  they  usually  come  to  the  city — you  can  get  even 
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now,  with  American  foremen  to  supervise  them,  you  can  get  an  instruc- 
tion of  the  labor,. and  finally  they  make  what,  for  tropical  laborers, 
are  efficient  men,  but  that  has  to  be  done  by  building  a  village  for 
them,  and  putting  in  a  church,  and  putting  in  a  cockpit,  and  put- 
tinjj  in  bands  who  play  everj^  night,  and  putting  in  schools  and  mak- 
ing them  comfortable,  and  treating  them  as  you  ought  to  treat  them; 
but  the  minute  that  an  American  calls  on  them,  I  do  not  care  where 
it  is,  to  labor,  just  that  minute  their  demand  is  for  higher  wages. 

Senator  Beveridge.  In  addition  to  all  that,  is  it  not  true  that  this 
labor  that  you  speak  of,  flocking  to  the  centers,  like  Manila,  is  really 
the  picked  labor  of  the  islands  so  for  as  intelligence  is  concerned? 

Secretary  Taft.  It  is  certainly  the  most  enterprising,  and  presum- 
ably the  better  class. 

Senator  Beveridge.  And  therefore  much  superior  to  the  common 
labor  out  through  the  country? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  Now  the  question  as  to  the  cost  of  labor 
in  the  islands  is  a  question  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  answer 
with  certainty.  There  has  been  in  the  islands  for  a  great  many  years — 
in  all  parts  of  the  islands,  and  its  effect  continues — a  certain  sort  of 
peonage.  The  peonage  was  of  this  character:  A  man  had  a  plantation 
and  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  servants,  men  who  worked  for 
him;  they  had  families,  and  he  furnished  them  shacks  in  which  to  live. 
Then  be  furnished  them  food  and  such  clothing  as  the}^  needed,  and 
he  kept  an  account  against  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  all  grew  into 
his  debt.  Then  the  children  came  on  and  they  were  compelled  to 
recognize  the  debts  of  the  fathers,  and  that  indefinable,  possibly,  but 
certainly  indissoluble  bond,  continued.  On  that  plantation  a  man  has 
a  sugar  plantation,  for  instance;  the  man  has  a  great  many  dependents 
of  that  sort.  The  land  has  come  down  to  him;  his  father  owned  the 
plantation  before  him,  and  his  grandfather  before  him. 

Now  with  respect  to  those  servants,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
him  or  them  to  tell  what  their  wages  are.  If  you  have  a  benevolent 
man  at  the  head  of  them,  he  treats  them  generously,  and  if  you  do  not 
he  does  not.  But  they  are  in  such  a  situation  of  dependence  that  they 
are  absolutely  under  his  control.  That  system  was  favored  in  Spain. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  Spanish  regime  that  was  aimed  to  give  to  those 
people  an  interest  in  their  own  rights  and  a  kind  of  independence  of 
the  planter.  Now  that  we  have  come  in  there  is  a  changed  feeling 
among  that  class,  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  teach  them  what  their 
lights  are,  there  is  a  growing  independence  of  their  fonner  masters. 
But  that  labor  which  the  planter  has  on  his  plantation  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  carry  on  his  agricultural  operations  during  the  year.  He 
has  to  go  out  and  get  other  labor,  and  so  in  Negros  he  has  to  go  to 
Antique  and  Capiz  and  down  to  Bohol  and  into  Cebu  to  get  laborers, 
and  when  they  come  he  has  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  transportation, 
and  he  has  to  pay  a  higher  wage.  The  minute  that  an  American  appears 
on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  sugar  plantations  that 
minute  the  wages  go  up,  and  the  larger  the  number  wanted  the  higher 
they  will  go. 

It  is  absolutely  absurd  to  say  that  the  labor  market  in  Manila  is  not 
more  sensitive  than  the  labor  market  in  the  United  States.  As  igno- 
rant as  those  people  are,  they  take  in  a  fact  affecting  such  a  thing 
as  the  price  of  labor  easily,  and  it  spreads  like  wildfire  by  whispering 
from  one  to  another.     I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  ^V^^^\^\.J  \^\io\£L 
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I  know — he  is  the  head  of  the  company  that  is  engaged  in  lumbering 
in  the  north  of  Occidental  Negros — in  which  he  telle  about  the  increase 
of  wages  with  him,  because  he  asked  for  20<>  laborers.  It  was  at  first 
25  cents  gold  a  da}',  and  now  it  has  gone  up  to  37^  cents  a  day,  and 
he  has  to  give  them  shacks  to  live  in,  and  has  to  transport  their' rice 
from  Manila,  and  he  has  also  to  give  them  other  privileges.  Besides, 
he  gets  part  of  the  labor  in  Panay  and  transports  iffree  to  his  place. 
Therefore  to  sa\'  that  the  labor  in  the  Philippines  is  H  cents  or  10  cents 
or  15  cents  a  day,  and  to  calculate  on  that  what  the  cost  of  sugar  is, 
or  will  be  in  the  future,  is  utterly  absurd. 

Senator  Beveridge.  At  that  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to 
interrupt  you  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  in  these  hearings  to  show  that  the  American  laborer 
engaged  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  and  other  similar  things,  is  in 
danger  of  free  competition  with  the  Filipino  laborer.  It  has  been 
shown  here,  as  we  all  know,  that  the  American  farmer  works  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day.  How  many  hours  does  the  ordinary 
laborer  in  the  Philippines  work? 

Secretary  Taft.  M'^ell,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  answer  that.  You  get 
the  impression 

Senator  Beveridge.  Does  he  work  in  the  midday  at  all  t 

Secretary  Taft.  You  get  the  impression  as  you  go  through  the 
country  that  he  does  not  work  at  all,  because,  ordinarily,. when  you 
reach  a  town  at  10,  11,  or  12  o'clock,  you  see  him  sitting  up  in'the 
front  window  with  his  wife,  and  they  are  both  smoking,  and  the 
children  are  playing  about  them,  and  you  think  he  is  not  in  the  fields 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  rise  verv  early  in  the  Philippines. 
Ordinarih"  they  get  out  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  and  they  do  their 
work  from  then  until  8  or  9,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  return  again, 
in  some  cases,  sav  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  they  return 
and  work  until  dark. 

Senator  Beveridge.  That  is  to  say,  they  work  about  eight  hours 
then — from  4  to  9  in  the  morning,  which  is  at  most  five  hours 

Secretary  Tabt.  Unless  they  are  under  training  they  do  not  work 
anj'  more  than  they  have  to.     That  is  entirely  true. 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  want  to  get  the  basis  of  comparison  with  this 
supposed  menace  to  the  American  labor  in  competition  with  the  Phil- 
ippme  labor.  If  they  work  at  all,  they  woula  work  from  about  4 
in  the  morning — that  is,  about  daylight,  up  to  about  8  or  9  o'clock,  and 
then  in  the  afternoon  from  the  time  it  becomes  suitable  to  be  out  of 
doors,  until  dark  again.  So,  all  told,  they  would  work,  if  under  strict 
discipline,  about  eight  hours  a  day? 

Secretary  Taft.  No;  I  think  they  could  be  trained  to  work  right 
through  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Do  tliey  work  through  the  middle  of  the  day? 

Secretary  Tajt.  That  depends  on  what  they  are  working  for. 

Senator  IjONG.  And  upon  their  industry^ 

Sec  re  tar  V  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  I^everidge.  What  I  am  asking  for  is  the  comparative  num- 
ber of  hours  that  they  work  now  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
hours  which  we  all  know  the  American  farmer  works. 

Secretiirv  Taft.  Well,  under  normal  conditions,  where  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  man  who  treats  them  as  they  ought  to  l>e 
treated  and  understands  their  nature,  1  would  not  say  that  they  did 
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not  work  as  lonp^  as  an  American  farmer.  My  impression  is  they 
must  have — or  all  of  them  do  have,  and  a  man  who  would  prevent  them 
from  doing  it  would  make  a  fool  of  himself — they  must  have  a  siesta 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  But  that  is  a  ceremony  that  takes  very  little 
time  in  preparation  for  it,  for  they  can  sleep  on  the  edge  of  a  board 
with  a  bricK  for  a  pillow  and  enjoy  it  quite  as  nmch  as  we  enjoy  it 
under  a  heavy  covering  on  a  cold  night. 

Senator  Beveridge.  I  wish  to  inquire,  on  that  point,  as  to  the  pro- 
ductive quality  of  their  labor  as  compared  with  that  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Secretary  Taft.  That  can  be  very  greatly  improved,  and  of  course 
it  is  not  difficult,  (ienenilly  it  is  much  dearer  per  unit  of  work  prod- 
uct than  in  America,  although  not  in  all  cases. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  12  o'clock  has  arrived,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  have  to  adjourn.  I  would  like  to  ask  Secretary  Taft  when 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  him  to  go  on  again. 

Secretary*  Taft.  Mr.  Chairman,  to-morrow  morning  is  Cabinet 
morning,  but  I  can  come  here  if  you  would  prefer  to  have  me  come. 
I  think  I  can  get  out  of  that  engagement. 

Senator  Dubois.  There  are  three  members  of  this  committee  who 
would  be  embarrassed  by  coming  here  to-morrow  morning— the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  myself — l)ecause  the 
hearings  in  the  Smoot  case  will  be  resumed  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  SecreUiry,  will  Wednesday'  be  convenient  to 
you  ? 

Secretary  Tait.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  We  have  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  Wednesday,  but  I  shall  come  here  anyway. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  did  not  realize  how  long  1  had  taken  upon  this 
subject,  but  it  is  one  in  which  1  am  very  much  interested  and  I  want 
to  cover  it  all. 

Senator  McCreary.  It  has  been  very  interesting  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  now  and  will  resume 
its  hearings  on  Wednesda}^  at  10.30  o'clock. 

At  12  o  clock  noon  the  committee  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1906,  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  m. 


United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Philippines, 
WashhHjton,  I),  L\,F*fhnianj  7,  imO, 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  oVIock  a.  in. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Long,  Dick,  Nixon,  Brande- 
gee,  and  McCreary. 

STATEMENT   OF  HON.  WILLIAM   H.  TAFT,   SECRETARY   OF 

WAR— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  may  proceed,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  you. 

Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  looking  over  my  notes  this  morn- 
ing I  find  that  the  discussion  of  this  whole  subject— and  I  would  like 
to  discuss  it  in  every  feature — will  consume  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  1 
Epi— 06 30 
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think  it  will  consume  more  time  if,  as  I  <ro  on,  I  am  subjected  to  ques- 
tions. I  have  no  objection  to  answering  them  at  any  time,  but  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  shorter  if  I  could  be  permitted  to  get  through  with 
mj^  statement,  and  then  hold  myself  in  readiness  for  examination. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  own  desire,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  was 
about  to  ask  the  committee  before  you  began  that  you  be  allowed  to 
complete  your  statement,  and  that  tiien  any  questions  that  are  desired 
may  be  asked. 

iiecretary  Taft.  1  have  no  objection  either,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  vou 
think  it  wise,  to  have  my  whole  evidence  written  out  and  printed, 
after  1  have  made  my  statement,  and  then  come  before  you  ana  submit 
myself  to  an  examination  upon  it. 

Senator  Dick.  If  it's  necessary  to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect,  I 
will  make  it,  or  have  it  understood  as  having  been  made.  I  feel  just 
as  the  Secretary  and  the  chairman  do  about  the  matter.  It  seems  to 
me  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  delay  was  occasioned  at  the  last  hearing 
and  that  many  questions  that  were  asked  would  probably  be  answered 
by  the  Secretary  before  he  had  concluded  his  remarks.  The  Secretary 
has  been  hanissed  by  interruptions  which  delayed  his  statement. 

Senator  Loxo.  I  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  on  that  score  this 
morning. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  will  be  understood  that  the  Secretary  is  to 
finish  his  statement  without  interruption,  and  that  questions  may 
thereafter  be  asked. 

Senator  LoN(i.  You  do  not  wish  to  include  absent  Senators,  do  you? 

Senator  Dick.  Yes:  I  do.  They  may  be  vso  advised  when  they 
come  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hale) 
stated  to  me  that  when  you  approached  the  end  of  your  statement,  and 
before  you  concluded,  he  would  like  to  be  notified,  as  he  has  two  or 
three  questions  that  he  desires  to  ask  you. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  was  interrogated  in  some  respects  at  the  last  hear- 
ing in  a  way  which  took  me  a  little  off  the  plan  that  I  had  adopted, 
and  that  requires  that  I  should  go  back  for  a  few  considerations  with 
reference  to  the  area  in  the  islands  available  for  increase  in  agricul- 
tuml  use. 

What  we  are  discussing  here  is  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  the 
growth  of  sugar.  The  experience  with  respect  to  tobacco  all  over  the 
world— and  it  is  confirmea  by  Mr.  Frye,  of  Connecticut,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, has  had  as  much  experience  as  anybody  in  the  practical  raising 
of  tobacco,  and  also  as  much  knowledge  of  tohicco  all  the  world  over — 
is  that  in  every  country  the  amount  of  tobacco  land— that  is,  tobacco 
land  that  will  niise  good  tobacco — is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  area  available  for  agriculture.  Tobacco  is  a  plant,  tirst,  which 
exhausts  the  soil ;  and,  second,  it  is  a  plant  which  is  most  sensitive  to 
the  chemical  character  of  the  soil.  So  it  is  that  in  the  United  States 
but  one  twenty -eighth  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  lands  is  devoted  to 
tobacco :  in  the  Philippines  it  is  one-ninth  of  1  per  cent. 

Now  it  is  altogether  unfounded  and  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  soil 
and  the  agriculture  in  the  Philippines  is  in  a  stat^  of  infancy.  The 
Spanish  (xovernment  was  there  for  three  hundred  years,  and  thev  for 
a  long  time  maintained  a  monopoly  in  tobacco  and  sought  the  land, 
and  using  labor  as  they  did,  by  what  was  slave  enforcement,  culti- 
vated the  land  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  most  productive.     So  with 
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respect  to  su^r,  although  that  is  not  so  sensitive,  the  character  of  the 
yield  depends  very  muci  upon  the  soil.  They  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  raising  of  sugar  in  the  islands  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
they  have  condned  their  profitable  raising  of  sugar  to  two  provinces, 
those  of  Pampanga  and  Occidental  Negros.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
sugar  raised  in  Panay.  Sugar  will  grow,  as  corn  will  grow,  in  almost 
any  soil,  but  the  profitable  raising  of  the  crop  is  a  very  different 
matter.  I  ought  to  add  that  sugar  requires  an  itnmense  capital  when 
cultivated  upon  modern  ideas,  the  calculation  being  that  for  all  the 
plant  it  requires  about  a  million  dollar  investment  for  the  production 
of  15,000  tons. 

It  is  not  confined  to  sugar  and  tobacco,  this  choice  of  land  in  the 
Tropics.  Take  the  matter  of  hemp,  which  is  the  monopol}'  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  That  has  to  be  cultivated  under  particular  climatic 
conditions  and  in  particular  soil.  I  am  glad  to  say  tnat  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  land  available  for  hemp  is  probably  more  capable  of 
increase  than  that  of  any  other  plant  in  the  islands,  unless  it  be  rice, 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  hemp  provinces  where  this  hemp  is  culti- 
vated there  are  vast  tracts  of  mountain  lands  upon  which  hemp  grows 
best — in  the  island  of  Samar  and  the  island  of  Leyte,  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  Luzon.  Even  in  some  of  the  western  portions 
of  the  islands  it  has  l>een  found  that  hemp  will  grow.  Hemp  being  a 
monopoly,  and  hemp  being  capable  of  cultivation  with  a  very  little 
expenditure  of  capital,  is  of  course  the  industry  into  which  the  energy 
of  the  islands  will  naturally  direct  itself. 

Now ,  coming  down  to  the  available  area  of  tobacco  in  the  tobacco 
provinces,  the  census  shows  that  JM)  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  lands 
m  Cagayan  are  ow^ned  by  small  farmers;  that  75  per  cent  of  them  in 
Isabela  are  owned  by  small  farmers,  and  that  only  15  T)er  cent  are 
owned  by  large  companies.  This  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  history 
of  the  cultivation  of  that  plant.  The  Spanish  (rovernment  maintiiined 
a  monopoly  with  respect  to  tobacco  for  one  hundred  years  or  more, 
and  directed  the  employ nu^nt  of  labor  by  slave  methods  throughout 
that  territor}'  until  tne  people  rose.  Thus  the  Spaniards  found  such 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  agriculture  as  a  government  monopoly 
that  they  gave  it  up.  A  transfer  was  made  to  the  people  who  had  been 
employed  as  laborers  in  the  tol)acco  business  of  the  small  holdings, 
and  the\-  became  the  small  fthiners  of  Caga3^an  and  Isabela. 

Now,  the  business  of  the  tobacco  manufacturers  and  the  tobacco 
seller  in  the  Phillipines  is  not  that  generally  of  raising  toliacco,  but  it 
is  buying  tobacco:  it  is  going  into  each  of  those  small  towns  in  Cagayan 
and  isabela  and  buying  from  a  family  the  tobacco  that  it  produces, 
and  the  necessary  efi'ect  on  that  agriculture  is  to  make  the  agriculture 
poorer  and  poorer,  for  the  reason  that  the  labor  is  that  of  the  children, 
of  the.  women,  and  of  the  men  who  will  not  take  the  pains  necessary  to 
make  good  tobacco.  Tobacco  in  the  Philippines  is  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  attacks  by  insects,  and  it  requires,  tnerefore,  for  its  proper 
maintenance,  the  greatest  attention,  patience,  and  industry.  And 
what  is  the  results  It  is  not  given  to  the  plant,  and  so  tobacco  leaves 
come  in  w  ith  wormholes,  and  all  sorts  of  objections  to  its  marketable 
value. 

Now,  how  are  you  going  to  improve  that^  The  average  population 
in  Cagayan  and  isabela  is  23  to  the  scjuare  mile.  There  is  very  little, 
if  any,  movement  of  population  into  those  two  provinces.     Compare 
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that  with  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  labor  in  Connecticut  or  Penn- 
•svlvania,  or  the  opportunity^  in  Porto  Kico,  where  the  average  popula- 
tion is  230  to  the  square  mile,  and  where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
additional  labor,  even  if  youcould  make  it  useful  in  Ihose  two  provinces  i 
Those  are  the  two  provinces  that  we  have  been  trying  to  reach  by  rail- 
roads in  the  Philippines.  We  have  otfered  to  furnish  the  bonds  bv 
which  the  railroad  is  to  be  constructed— that  is,  to  guamntee  the 
bonds — and  we  ^et  no  bids.  Why  not  if  It  is  because  the  two  prov- 
inces are  so  lacking  in  population  (for  population  and  passenger  travel 
in  the  Orient  is  what  makes  the  dividends  for  the  railroads),  even  with 
this  Government  assistance,  we  can  not  ^et  railroads  into  that  region. 
It  is  the  most  backward  region  in  the  entire  Christian  part  of  the 
islands,  except,  possibly,  that  of  the  Negritos  in  the  mountains  and  the 
Pulajanes  of  Samar. 

Now,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  with  regard  to  land,  or  anything 
else  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  it  is  possible  that  I  ought  to  qualify 
myself  with  reference  to  some  of  my  statements.  Some  of  these  are 
made  simply  on  information,  as  1  gather  them  by  studying  the  subject, 
and  some  by  actual  experience.  One  of  the  most  valuable  experiences 
to  me  was  the  investigation  which  I  had  to  make,  by  calling  witnesses, 
and  by  making  inquiries  wherever  1  could  make  them,  in  purchasing 
400,000  acres  of  land  from  the  religious  orders  in  the  Philippines,  and 
of  this  land  there  was  an  estate  which  had  been  voted  or  given  to  the 
Augustinian  order  sometime  in  1880, 1  think  it  was,  of  60,oOO  acres  in 
the  province  of  Isabela,  and  the  cjjuestion  was  what  we  would  pay  for 
that  estiite.  I  had  no  means  of  going  there — 1  had  been  up  in  Isabela, 
and  had  been  on  the  estates  of  the  Tabacalera  Conipany,  which  is  the 
company  having  the  largest  capital  in  the  islands.  The  estate  is  a  sixty 
thousand  acre  estate,  a  little  further  up  theCagayan  valley.  I  did  not 
have  opportunity  to  visit  it.  1  went  to  ilr.  Weber,  who  was  a  (ler- 
man,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Tobaccaleria  Company. 

Bv  the  way,  I  ought  to  say  right  there  that  the  assumption  that 
there  is  nobod}-  in  the  islands  who  knows  anything  about  agricultui*e, 
and  that  they  require  the  introduction  of  American  agriculturists  to 
make  a  complete  reformation,  has  very  little  foundation.  The  Tobac- 
caleria company-  is  a  very  rich  corpomtion.  It  deals  in  hemp,  in  sugar, 
and  in  tobacco,  and  it  has  at  the  head  of  it  Frenchmen,  for  a  large  imrt 
of  its  capital  is  owned  in  France,  and  it  l^s  in  the  active  management 
of  it  on  the  estate  this  German  gentleman,  Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  Weber  knew  this  Augustinian  estate.  I  had  been  with  him  on 
the  Tabacalera  estate.  He  pointed  out  that  the  only  acreage  that 
he  could  use  on  his  estate  for  tobacco  was  that  which  was  down  on  the 
river-bottom  land  where  there  is  an  overflow  every  3'ear.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  Augustinian  estate,  he  said,  '*  I  know  it :  I  know  there  is  a 
fortion  of  that  that  can  be  used  for  tobacco  purposes.''  ^^  Well,"  sjud 
,  "  what  will  you  give  me  for  the  estate  i  Suppose  I  were  to  buy  it  for 
the  Government,  what  would  you  givef  ''  \\  ell,"  he  said,  '"  I  would 
buv  on  one  condition,  and  on  onlv  one,  and  on  that  condition  I  will  give 
you  $200,000  gold  for  it— for  the  60,(K)0  acres."  ^' Well,"  I  said, 
''  What  condition  is  thatT'  He  said,  '"  It  is  that  the  Commission  " — 
he  had  that  same  vague  idea  with  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission that  some  people  in  the  islands  have — he  said,''  It  is  on  condi- 
tion  that  you  will  allow  me  to  introduce  as  many  Chinese  laborers  into 
thnt  plaDtation  as  I  can,  and  wisYi  tiO.^'     I  savd,  "^WhyT'    He  said, 
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"Because  otherwise  the  estate  is  worth  nothing.'"*  Now,  in  the  sale,  I 
offeree!  JUSOjOOOgold  for  that  estate,  and  I  supposed  it  was  a  fair  price. 
When  it  came  to  the  negotiation  l>etween  the  three  orders,  for  that 
which  I  offered  was  ti  eated  as  a  lump  sum,  the  sum  was  divided  up 
between  the  different  orders  with  reference  to  their  valuation  of  the 
estate,  and  they  cut  down  our  Augustinian  brothers  just  about  one- 
half  from  the  price  which  I  had  stated  I  was  willing  to  pay  and  which 
the  Commission  subsequently  approved. 

Now,  1  think  that  illustrates  the  character  of  the  statements  with 
reference  to  the  jjossibilities  of  the  land.  There  waj  a  company  with 
millions  of  capital  liehind  it  who  had  all  the  experience,  knew  the  labor, 
and  knew  all  the  other  conditions,  and  3^et  they  utterly  refused  to  take 
it  at  all  unless  it  had  this  imposition,  this  exclusion  removed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Chinese  labor.  That  only  reflects  the  same  thing  that  you 
will  find  in  the  statement  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  of 
the  islands,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  my  evidence,  not  at  length,  but  sufficiently  to  show  just 
what  is  true  with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  those  islands. 

Now  I  come  to  sugar.  Occidental  Negros  is  a  great  province  for 
the  raising  of  sugar.  There  are  hi  that  province  2,0(X),()00  acres;  of 
that  a  large  part,  I  should  say  one-third,  is  hopelessly  dense  forests 
that  has  never  been  investigated  by  man.  1  do  not  mean  that  the 
Negritos  do  not  run  througn  it,  but  it  consists  of  dense  forests  and 
jungle,  so  that  a  man  gets  lost  in  it  and  is  never  found.  Perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  is  quite  mountainous:  much  of  this  rocky  waste. 
The  part  that  is  used  for  sugar  is  what  Mr.  Hathaway  describes  as  a 
coastal  plain.  His  dimensions  are  erroneous.  The  coastal  plain  that 
he  describes  is  from  one  to  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide.  Much  of  that 
has  been  under  cultivation  for  years.  They  do  find  that  in  certain 
cases,  just  below  the  hills  where  the  soil  washes  down  from  the  moun- 
tain streams,  so  as  to  form  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  they  do  find  places 
where  it  is  possible  to  raise  what  they  call  rattoon  crops — that  is,  crops 
that  are  not  planted  each  year,  but  w  hich  follow  from  plantings  of  tne 
previous  years.  They  have  in  such  instjinces  two,  three,  and  four, 
and  sometimes  in  exceptional  cases  as  high  as  eight  rattoon  crops. 

But  that  is  altogether  the  exception  in  Negros,  and  the  average 
production  throughout  the  island  in  the  first-class  sugar  lands  is  from 
a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  This  I  am  able  to  state  because 
I  investigated  the  (juestion.  We  had  some  friars'  sugar  land  to  buv 
in  Cebu  and  in  Cavite  and  Bulacan.  The  average  yield,  3"ou  will  find, 
of  the  first-class  land,  as  stated  by  Senor  Luzuriaga,  for  five  years, 
is  that  there  will  be  one  bumper  crop;  that  there  will  be  two  average 
crops,  and  two  that  are  bad  crops.  That  is,  80  piculs  per  hectare  for 
one  year,  Go  piculs  for  two  years,  and  25  piculs  for  two  years,  and  if 
you  will  calculate  that  vou  will  find  that  it  is  just  about  a  ton  to  an 
acre  on  the  average  in  the  five  years — perhaps  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and 
a  Quarter. 

Now,  in  Negros  there  are  in  farms  4-iO,000  acres;  there  is  cultivated 
168,000  acres,  and  82  per  cent  of  this  is  in  small  farms.  In  Pampanga 
there  are  5.50,000  acres.  Of  these,  250,000  acres  are  set  off  in  farms, 
and  60  per  cent,  or  150,000  acres,  are  cultivated.  Now,  1  ask  you  gen- 
tlemen to  go  into  your  own  census.  Take  the  States  that  you  suppose 
to  be  best  cultivated  and  compare  the  percentage  of  t\\e  cvxVVAxieA.^OiX'^wftL 
in  those  Stares  with  these  percentages  and  see  >v\\at  tW  d\^^\'^xve.^\^ 
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between  the  two.  I  venture  to  say  thiit  vou  will  find  that  the  advan- 
tage is  in  favor  of  the  percentage  of  cultivated  lands  in  Negros  and 
Pampanga.  So  that  this  theory  of  an  indefinite  expansion  in  sugar  is 
all  a  theory;  it  is  all  in  the  air. 

I  quite  concede  that  we  all  of  us  have  had  dreams,  and  when  I  was 
here,  after  I  came  l)ack  from  the  islands,  after  having  heard,  as  Mr. 
Gove  calls  them,  my  poetic  fellow-citizens  of  the  Philippines  describ- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  land  upon  which  they  live,  I  did  sa\'  before 
some  committee  that  if  we  were  given  all  the  advantages  that  could  l>e 
given  us  we  would  i-aise  as  much  sugar  as  they  do  in  Cuba.  Kut 
when  I  was  here*l  was  subjected,  I  think,  to  thirty-live  days  of  exami- 
nation by  this  conmiittee,  and  I  was  carried  over  every  subject  that 
could  possibly  suggest  itself  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  the  Senatorial 
investigator,  and  was  interrogated  on  a  great  many  questions  with 
reference  to  which  I  had  no  accurate  kno\vledg(».  But  now  we  have  a 
census;  now  we  have  gone  into  this  matter,  and  now  I  have  made  an 
investigation  into  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  Philippines  and  into 
the  actual  production,  and  these  are  the  facts  as  I  have  learned  them. 

Now,  to  come  back  to  general  conditions  as  to  labor,  in  the  street 
railways  of  Manila  they  pay  SO  centavosa  day  to  the  connnon  laborer 
and  give  him  a  breakfast.  The  street  laborer  for  the  government  gets 
100  centavos  a  day — that  is,  50  cents  gold,  in  the  agricultural  labor. 
They  point  to  Lagmnja  as  a  place  where  you  can  raise  10  rattoon  crops 
a  \'ear,  and  it  is  just  ^oing  to  increase  the  supply  by  making  6  tons  to 
the  acre  in  the  Philippines.  My  brother  Hathaway  is  not  without 
some  Philippine  imagination  on  that  subject.  Now,  what  is  the  fact^ 
We  have  to  pa\'  to  the  laborers  there  80  cents  in  gold  a  day,  and  what 
is  the  fact  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  raising  sugar  there}  It  cost 
us  last  year  just  3  cents  a  pound  with  all  the  10  rattoon  crops  a  year, 
and  everything  else,  painted  with  the  somewhat  deep  colors  of  my 
friend  Hathaway \s  statement. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  who  is  in  Negros  now,  engaged  in  cutting  forests  in 
that  island,  has  imported  labor.  He  could  not  get  his  labor  in  Negros, 
so  he  had  to  import  it  from  Iloilo,  and  he  paid  from  i^o  to  37i  cents 
gold,  and  has  to  transport  the  rice  from  Manila  to  his  place  for  noth- 
ing. He  does  not  give  them  rice  for  nothing,  but  he  gives  it  to  them 
at  Manila  prices,  and  he  gives  them  other  privileges  with  respe<*t  to 
housing,  etc.  He  brought  '200  laborers.  If  the  demand  for  labor  is  to 
be  increased,  as  1  shall  show  you  it  must  increase  in  order  to  have  any 
effect  whatever  on  the  American  market,  the  increase  in  labor  is  going 
to  be  such-,  tirst,  that  it  will  double  or  treble  the  prices.  Indeed,  the 
limitation  in  reference  to  the  number  of  laborers  that  you  can  get, 
considering  their  character  and  their  disposition  to  labor,  is  absolutely 
prohibitory  beyond  a  certain  acreage. 

Now,  in  the  hemp  fields  the  question  is  whether  the  labor  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  sensitive  to  the  demands,  is  sensitive  to  those  questions  of  its 
supply,  and  the  necessity  for  calling  on  it.  In  the  hemp  fields  a  skilleil 
hemp  puller,  on  shares — because  that  is  the  way  they  have  to  pav  them 
there—earns  ^2  gold  a  day.  I  agree  that  that  is  an  exceptionalfy  tirst- 
class  man,  because  the  work  is  hard,  but  the  avenige  earning  is  a 
dollar  gold  a  day.  Hemp  is  the  profitable  industry.  Hemp  repre- 
sents ()5  per  cent  of  the  exportiition  of  the  islands  and  therefore  when 
the  hemp  increases  its  effect  upon  wages  is  felt  immediately. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  read  Mr.  Knapp's  statement  with  reference  to 
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the  labor  in  the  islands.  Nobody  can  say  that  when  Mr.  Knapp  vis- 
ited those  islands  he  was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  rice  of  the  Pliilip- 
J)ine  Islands.  He  is  an  expert  on  rice;  he  has  deep  interest  in  the 
levelopment  of  rice  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
He  takes  up  one  of  the  statements  in  the  American  Economist — that 
has  been  devoting  its  attention,  I  believe,  although  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  its  columns,  to  an  abuse  of  those  of  us  who  are 
striving  to  work  out  the  Philippine  problem — and  in  the  course  of  it 
he  takes  up  a  statement  of  that  paper  on  the  question  of  rice,  which  is 
Just  of  a  piece  with  the  chamcter  of  articles  that  have  been  circulated 
ill!  over  this  country,  and  which  have  been  sent  to  Ohio,  Connecticut, 
^Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere,  and  aroused  good  people,  aroused  consci- 
entious people,  aroused  people  who  had  an  interest  in  the  cultivation 
of  tolmcco  and  beet  sugar  to  an  alarm  that  is  absolutely  unjustified  by 
the  fact.  They  have  been  circularized  to  death,  and  1  have  no  doubt 
that  every  Senator  and  Member  of  Congress  has  received  from  home 
these  statements  as  to  the  horrible  condition  that  is  going  to  follow  the 
pa^^sage  of  this  bill. 

In  the  American  Economist  of  July  7, 1S95,  I  find  an  article  on  the  above  subject, 
"which  is  at  least  very  sury)rising  in  many  of  its  statements.  The  following  paragraph 
is  a  sample: 

"It  is  possible  for  rice  to  l^e  raised  in  the  Philippines  with  cheap  labor  at  a  figure 
which  would  enable  the  Philippine  producers  to  ship  their  rice  into  this  country,  in 
case  the  duty  is  removed,  and  dispose  of  it  at  prices  which  would  be  absolutely  ruin- 
ous to  the  entire  rice  industry  of  the  United  Statos.  In  the  Philippines  labor  Van  be 
seiured  at  from  10  to  15  cents  per  da^v,  while  the  American  farmer  must  pay  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  day.  The  Philippines  use  the  crude  system  which  has  been  in 
vogue  throughout  the  Orient  for  hundreds  of  years  at  practically  no  expense,  whereas 
the  American  farmer  must  use  up-to-date  machinery — nigh-priced  harvesters,  binders, 
and  thrashers — which  increase  the  cost  of  production  and  the  marketing  of  his  rice 
to  very  close  to  the  figure  at  which  it  is  sold." 

That  is  the  quotation.     Now  Professor  Knapp  goes  on: 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  labor  in  the  Philippine  rice  fields  under  Ameri- 
can nde  can  l^e  obtained  at  10  to  15  cents  per  day.  Twenty  to  25  cents  would  be 
nearer  the  general  average,  an«l  with  the  stimulus  given  to  general  industry  by  freer 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  fann  lalx)rers  would  readily  command  from 
:^  to  50  cents  jht  day.  This  increase  of  wages  is  Imsi'd  on  what'  has  occurred  in 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  when  freer  trade  relations  were  established 
with  the  United  States. 

All  this  alarm  about  the  ruin  cheap  foreign  labor  may  effect  in  this  country  rests 
upon  the  false  assumption  that  a  20-cent  laborer  in  the  Pliilippinesdoes  just  as  much 
work  in  a  day  as  a  <lollar  an<l  a  half  lalwrer  in  the  United  States.  As  a  fact,  the 
American  at  $1.50  is  cheai)er  than  the  Filipino  at  20  cent«.  It  may  l)e  safely  affirmed 
that  American  lalwr  is  paid  the  lowest  wage  of  any  lalx)rer  in  the  word,  based  on 
the  work  accomplishe<i  per  day. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  discuss  other  subjects.  Now^  I  am  asked,  after 
reading  from  Professor  Knapp,  how  do  I  meet  his  proposition  that 
this  is  going  to  hurt  the  rice  industry.  I  meet  it  in  this  way,  b^ 
admitting  that  his  proposition  is  entirely  sound.  Not  that  rice  is 
^oing  to  be  raised  in  the  Philippines  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
imported  into  this  country,  because  we  need  it  there,  but  that  with 
the  low  dut}'  on  rice  in  the  Philippines,  they  might  afford  to  go  over 
to  Saigon,  and  to  other  places  in  that  neighborhood,  and  import  rice 
and  eat  that  themselves,  and  send  their  own  rice  over  to  this  country. 

Now.  I  agree  with  Professor  Knapp,  and  that  is  all  he  asks,  that  they 
shall  not  be  allowed  by  that  mere  substitution  to  introduce  rice  into 
this  country  at  a  price  that  it  can  be  raised  at  in  Saigon  with  the  lower 
duty  added,  and  therefore  I  am  entirely  willing  to  concede,  so  far  as 
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my  consent  is  of  impoi-tance,  that  there  should  be  inserted  in  this  bill 
a  clause  embracing  the  rice  imported  from  other  countries  with  exactlt 
the  same  duties  that  are  imposed  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Lnited  States,  you  meanf 

Secretary  Taft.  In  the  Cnited  States;  with  this  condition  added,  and 
that  1  ask  to  be  inserted  merely  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  the  Phil- 
ippines from  possible  famine.  In  tropical  countries  the  danger  is 
much  greater  tnan  it  is  in  a  temperate  zone — the  danger  of  the  failure 
from  the  irregularities  of  rains  and  other  things — unseasonable  occur- 
rences that  affect  crops.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  might  l>e  a 
drought,  or  there  might  he  some  other  temporary  interference  with 
the  production  of  rice  that  would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  lower 
the  gates  and  let  in  rice  so  that  the  people  might  be  fed  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  not  be  subjected  to  a  suffering  because  of  the  exorbitant 
price  of  rice. 

The  condition,  therefore,  which  I  would  ask  to  have  inserted  is  that 
this  duty  on  rice  should  be  imposed  in  the  Philippines,  to  be  reduced 
by  the  Conmiission  whenever  an  emergency  with  respect  to  food  arises 
in  the  islands,  and  in  that  case,  in  order  to  prevent  what  Professor  Knapp 
fears,  that  there  should  be  imposed  on  rice  coming  from  those  islands 
into  this  country  just  th(»  differential.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  ask 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  an^'thing  but  the  same  treatment  that  every- 
one else  has  behind  the  tariff  wall.  When  I  say  behind  the  tariff  wall 
1  mean  with  reference  to  those  things  which  it  is  im|X)rtant  to  the 
Philippines  should  come  behind  the  tariff"  wall. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  extend  the  Dingley  bill  clear  around 
the  islands,  because  it  is  necessary  neither  for  the  benetitof  the  United 
States  nor  those  islands  that  it  should  be  done;  but  give  us  the  benefit 
of  the  markets  for  the  agricultural  i)roducts  of  those  islands,  and 
then  give  free  tmde  to  the  Tnited  States  so  that  it  may  sell  anything 
that  it  makes  in  those  islands,  and  then  with  reference  to  the  other 
articles  upon  which  a  revenue  tariff  is  imposed  in  the  Philippines, 
and  with  respect  to  which  the  United  States  has  no  interest,  let  them 
come  in  at  the  present  Philippine  revenue  tariff.  But  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tho  market,  for  the  purposes  of  protection,  put  us  just  under 
the  same  ban  and  under  the  same  burden  as  the  Ignited  States  prod u<»er 
is.  That  is  all  we  ask,  and  give  us  this  market.  The  same  principle 
applies  as  to  the  coastwise  shipping  laws. 

Now  1  come  to  the  specific  question  with  reference  to  the  market 
for.sugjir,  and  the  question  is,  m  ill  this  hurt  the  beet-sugar  industry — 
this  bilH  Speaking  in  round  numbers,  for  the  last  ye^ir,  which  is  the 
last  one  of  which  we  have  statistics— that  is,  the  year  1904-5,  and  using 
onh'  round  figures,  the  United  States  demand  for  sugar  was  2,700,0<M» 
tons.  The  local  supply,  in  round  figures,  was  1,100,0<X)  tons,  a  deticit 
of  1.*>(I0,(MM>  tons,  which  was  supplied  ]>v,  in  round  figures,  1,10<),(K)0 
tons  from  Cuba,  85<>,n(,M»  tons  from  the  fcast  Indies,  50,000  tons  from 
the  Philippines — not  so  much;  it  was  about  40,000,  but  I  put  it  in 
round  numbers— and  other  countries  about  100,ooO  tons. 

Now,  I  put  it  as  a  plain  economic  proposition  that  evervlxMiy  must 
recognize,  that  the  (juestion  whether  the  beet-sugar  people  are  to  be 
injured  or  not  deperids  upon  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  market  in  which 
they  sell  their  sug:ir.  That  is  the  first  proposition.  The  sei^ond  prop- 
osition is  that  the  price  which  will  determine  what  that  sugar  sells  at 
in  that  market  is  the   price  at  which  the   most  expensive  sugar  is 
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brought  into  the  market  atid  can  be  sold  for  in  the  market.  Now, 
what  18  the  most  expensive  sugar?  It  is  that  which  comes  from  the 
East  Indies  and  that  which  comes  from  Cuba.  That  which  comes 
from  the  East  Indies  comes  over  the  tariif  wall  at  the  entire  Dingley 
rate.  That  which  comes  from  Cuba  comes  over  the  tariflF  wall  at  20 
per  cent  less,  and  that  which  comes  from  the  Philippines  at  25  percent 
less  than  the  Dingley  mte,  and  these  100,000  tons  that  come  from 
other  countries  come  over  the  tariff  wall  at  the  full  Dingle}'  rate. 

The  second  proposition  is,  therefore,  that  until  the  production 
behind  that  tariff  wall  increases  1,500,000  tons  the  importations 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  can  not  have  the  slightest  effect — not  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  pri(»es  behind  the  tariff  wall.  It  might  have 
some  effect  in  reducing  incidentally  and  indirectly,  but  most  slightly, 
the  world's  price  of  sugar,  by  reducing  the  importation  from  the  East 
Indies  and  Cuba  into  the  Cnitod  States  and  causing  that  to  seek  another 
market.  But  when  the  world's  supply  is  considered  it  will  be  seen 
that  its  enormous  total  would,  as  compared  with  any  possible  produc 
tion  and  export  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  make  its  effect  negligibfe. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  burden  is  on  these  gentlemen  to  prove 
that  this  is  going  to  affect  them  in  the  slightest,  to  show  that  the 
increase  in  the  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  of  American 
beet  sugar  will  make  1,5(X),000  tons.    \ow,  is  that  possible? 

Considering  the  production  that  we  have  had  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  past  years,  even  when  sugar  was  4,  5,  ♦),  and  7  cents  a 
pound,  it  is  utterly  impossible  now,  with  sugar  at  its  present  price, 
under  the  conditions  of  labor  which  I  have  described.  Then  con- 
sider the  reluctance  of  capitalists  to  invest  in  those  islands,  which 
Mr.  Hathaway's  refusal  to  invest  there  illustrates  and  confirms.  It  is 
a  mere  dream  to  believe  that  ever  in  the  Philippine  Islands  we  shall  go 
beyond  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
a  great  many  years. 

Now  what  is  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 
The  only  relevancy,  and  I  beg  the  g(Mitlomen  to  understand  and  see  it 
clearly,  the  only  relevancy  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  producing 
i<ugjir  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  profits  on  producing  it  is  as 
to  whether  that  will  furnish  motive  sutiicient  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion from  the  exportation  of  83,000  tons  to  an  exportation  of  1.500.000 
tons.  That  is  the  only  relevancy  that  it  has  in  this  discussion,  because 
no  matter  what  it  is  protiuced  for.  if  it  added  to  increase  in  beet  sugar 
in  this  country,  does  not  exceed  a  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons  it 
won't  have  any  effect  here,  no  matter  what  profit  the  Philippine  sugar 
planter  makes. 

Now,  then,  what  is  the  price  per  ton?  1  say  that,  according  to  the 
great  weight  of  the  evidence  before  vour  honorable  committee,  it  costs 
under  the  present  condition  4  pesos  a  picul,  and  that  reduced   to 

Eninds  is  about  i^l.oO  a  hundred,  or  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound.  Senor 
uzuriaga  is  probably  the  best  witness  on  that  subject.  He  owns  two 
plantations  in  Occidental  Negros,  and  has  lived  there  all  his  life.  He 
nas  loaned  money  on  sugar  lands.  He  is  a  man  of  affairs,  and  I  sub- 
jected him  to  a  cross-examination  at  a  time  when  this  (juestion  was  not 
rife,  just  after  we  went  back  to  the  Philippines  in  li*02.  I  did  it  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  value  of  tlie  sugjir  lands  of  the  friars. 
He  said  that  sugar  land  of  the  first  class  was  worth  from  $20  to  |30 
an  acre  in  Occidental  Negros.     His  figure  that  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the 
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farmer  was  4  pesos  a  picul  laid  down  in  Hoilo  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  profit  of  the  farmer  or  the  rental  value  of  his  land.  It 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  interest  he  has  to  pay  on  the  loan, 
which  is  enormous,  but  it  is  only  the  cost  with  reference  to  the  matter 
of  lalK)r — to  the  actual  money  consumed  in  the  production  of  sugar. 
Mr.  Welborn  says  the  same  thing.  Mr.  De  la  Kama  says  the  same 
thing. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  liave  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hathaway, 
who  says  it  costs  the  Filipino  farmer  only  75  cents  a  hundred  to  lay 
sugar  down  in  Iloilo.  He  savs  it  will  cost  24:  cents  to  carry  it  to  New 
York,  so  that  means  that  witliout  duty  it  can  be  laid  down  in  New 
York  at  just  about  a  cent  a  pound.  If  sugar  can  now  be  produced  at 
a  cent  a  pound,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  in  the  past  it  should 
not  have  been  produced  at  even  less,  for  the  coming  into  the  islands 
of  the  Americans  has  certainly  increased  the  wage,  and  everylxxiy 
admits  it. 

Let  us  take  Mr.  Hatha  way's  assumption  that  you  can  produce  sugar 
aild  lay  it  down  in  New  York  at  a  cent  a  pound.     If  so,  the  sugar 

Slanters  and  producers  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  shipping  sugar  to 
lew  York,  in  1H98  could  have  made  a  profit  of  44  per  cent  at  prices 
then  prevailing.  In  1899  they  could  have  made  a  profit  of  52  per 
cent;  in  1900  they  could  have  made  a  profit  of  54  per  cent,  and  in  1901 
they  could  have  made  a  profit  of  3f)  per  cent,  and  this  profit  would  have 
l>een  with  the  full  Dingle\'  rates  imposed. 

From  1902  to  1905  they  would  have  made,  at  the  prices  then  prevail- 
ing in  New  York,  a  profit  of  41  per  cent,  and  in  1903  a  profit  of  59  per 
cent,  and  in  1904  a  profit  of  64  per  cent. 

The  profits  above  stated,  on  the  theory  that  sugar  can  be  laid  down 
in  Iloilo  at  75  cents  a  hundred  and  carried  to  New  York  and  laid  down 
in  New  York,  freight,  conunission,  and  insurance  paid,  for  24  cents, 
or  in  all,  99  cents  a  hundred,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  is  shown  by 
the  following  calculation: 

Per  hundred. 

Cost  of  laying  down  sugar  in  Iloilo $0.  75 

CommisHion,  insurance,  and  freight  to  New  York 24 

Duty  on  sugar  polarizing  at  S4° 1. 25 

Total ' 2.24 

The  price  of  sugar  obtaining  in  the  New  York  market  for  the  year 
1898  for  sugjir  polarizing  at  9f>-  was  S4.23  a  hundred.  The  sugar 
polarizing  at  84^  is  worth  just  ?1  less  a  hundred,  so  that  the  price  of 
84^  sugar  in  1898  was  $3.23.  In  1899  it  was  *3.41;  in  1900  it  was 
*3.o6;  in  1901  it  was  $3.04,  and  in  1902  it  was  S2.54. 

In  1902  the  tariff  was  reduced  by  25  per  cent.  If  Mr.  Hathaway 's 
figures  are  correct  as  to  the  cost  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines,  the  cost 
of  laying  it  down  in  New  Y^ork  since  1902  would  have  been  as  follows: 

Per  hundred. 

The  cost  of  laying  down  in  Iloilo $0. 75 

Freight,  insurance,  and  commission  to  New  York 24 

Duty  on  84°  sugar ., 94 

Total 1.93 

The  price  of  84-  sugar  in  New  York  in  1903  was  ^2,72  a  hundred; 
in  1904  it  was  §:^.97  a  hundred,  and  in  1905  it  was  $3.28  a  hundred, 
with  the  profits  which  1  have  above  stated. 
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Now,  let  US  take  the  importations  of  sugar  from  the  Philippines  and 
see  the  effect  of  such  large  profit  on  their  amount.  In  1898  thev  sent 
over28,0()(>  tons:  in  1899,  21,000  tons:  in  1900,  2,000  tons;  in"^]901, 
5,000  tons:  in  19(»2,  when  the}'  might  have  made  a  profit  of  41  per 
cent,  they  sent  5,000  tons;  in  1908,  29,000  tons;  in  1904,  25,000  tons, 
and  in  1905,  43,000  tons,  and  that  is  what  Smith.  Bell  &  Co.  have  made 
such  a  tremendous  loss  on,  yet  we  are  told  that  we  can  make  sugar  in 
the  Pliilippines  and  lay  it  down  in  New  York  at  1  cent  a  pound.  Do 
not  these  comimratively  small  importations  show  the  utter  lack  of 
foundation  for  the  claim  that  sugar  can  be  laid  down  in  Iloilo  for  75 
cents  a  hundred  and  in  New  York  for  a  dollar^ 

Why,  the  price  in  Iloilo  is  a  cent  and  thirty -nine  one-hundredths  a 
pound,  or  was  very  recenth,  and  it  has  generally  l)een  higher  than 
that.  According  to  Hathaway 's  figures  this  would  give  a  profit  to  the 
farmer  of  04  cents  a  hundred,  or  a  profit  of  85  per  cent.  This,  of 
course,  ought  to  make  the  sugar-growing  industry  on  the  islands  most 
profitable.  But  is  it  so^  (ientlemen,  ''The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating."  Call  an}'  witness  and  ask  him  whether  that  industry 
is  in  anything  but  a  most  disastrous  condition. 

Governor-Cieneral  Wright  was  here  and  told  you  that  the  bankers 
have  declined  to  loan  any  money  on  sugar  estates,  so  bad  is  their  con- 
dition. It  is  said  that  Mr.  Yulo  was  making  $200,000  a  year  on  his 
estate.  We  examined  Mr.  Yulo.  His  statement  as  to  the  profitable 
character  of  his  business  was  very  ditferent.  Why  is  it  that  Mi*.  Lac- 
son,  one  of  the  planters  in  the  Philippine  Islands — upon  whose  estate 
I  have  l)een.  and  a  very  fair  estate  it  is,  beautiful  to  see — why  is  it 
that  he  has  gone  so  nuich  out  of  sugar  and  into  rice^  It  is  because  at 
the  price  prevailing  at  Iloilo,  from  J!^l.2r>  to  ^1.39  and  J?1.50  they  can 
not  raise  sugar  and  live.  So  I  sa}'  that  Mr.  Hatha  way's  investigation^ 
kept  in  a  diary,  in  which  he  had  conversjitions  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
constabulary  officrrs  and  everybody  else,  and  in  which  he  gave  the 
impression  that  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  buying  land,  an^  utterly 
unreliable. 

Now  Mr.  Gove,  with  whom  1  became  acquainted  in  the  Philippines, 
when  he  told  me  he  was  out  there  in  the  beet-sugar  interests  to  make 
investigations,  and  had  been  around  with  Mr.  Hathaway,  says  that  the 
Filipino  people  are  poetic  as  witnesses.  I  agree  that  they  are,  and  I 
agree  that  their  imagination  runs  very  lapidly  when  they  are  on  the  side 
of  the  Iwirgain  that  assists  in  semiring  them  a  good  price,  and  that 
therefore  you  are  to  weigh  their  evidence  given  in  this  case  by  making 
proper  allowance  for  their  interest  in  having  this  bill  passed,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  when  you  weigh  what  Mr.  Hathaway  reports  as 
having  heard  from  them  when  he  rej)resented  that  he  was  there  to  buy 
their  land,  you  nmst  make  allowances  for  their  desire  to  get  a  good 
price  for  the  land. 

Mr.  Gove  had  a  benevolent  inter(\st  in  the  schools.  He  was  also 
there  to  assist  Mr.  Hathaway.  Well,  it  seemed  to  me  last  summer 
when  in  Manila  that  when  we  were  on  the  ground  we  ought  to  exam- 
ine all  the  witnesses  possible  who  could  throw  any  light  on  the  sub 
ject  and  assist  the  visiting  Senators  and  Congressmen.  1  suggested 
that  Mr.  Gove,  who  was  present  at  the  Manila  hearings,  listening  to 
to  the  evidence,  should  come  forward  and  testify  so  that  we  might  find 
out  what  his  conclusions  were  and  call  other  witnesses  to  make  the 
conclusions  more  satisfactory.     But  Mr.  Gove  said  that  he  was  not 
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able  then  to  testify.  "The  truth  is/'  he  said,  '"1  have  not  reached  any 
conclusion;  I  have  not  got  ray  data  together  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable 
me  to  testify."' 

Now,  he  had  been  about  three  months  in  the  island,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  if  he  had  discovered  an^'thing  valuable  by  that  time  he  might 
have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  something  and  to  have  stated  the  conclu- 
sions. But  ne  did  not  do  so,  and  now  he  comes  before  us  to  tell  us 
what  the  price  of  labor  is,  or  rather  what  the  cost  of  making  sugar  is 
in  the  islands.  I  submit  that  he  would  have  made  his  evidence  very 
much  more  weighty  if  he  had  frankly  gone  on  the  stand  there  at  that 
time  and  told  us  the  results  of  his  investigations,  instead  of  waiting 
until  his  companion,  Mr.  Hathaway,  and  he  should  confer  and  finally 
reach  a  result. 

Now  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hathaway,  he  was  ill  when  we  were  in  the 
islands  the  fii'st  time,  but  if  he  had  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  have 
us  know  what  his  conclusions  were,  and  investigate  them,  he  might 
have  communicated  with  the  committee,  or  waited  until  the  committee 
returned  to  Manila,  but  by  that  time  he  had  left.     He  says  he  did  sug- 

Sest  that  we  call  one  witness,  Mr.  Roth  rock.  We  did  not  know  of 
_  Ir.  Rothrock's  importance  until  we  reached  Bacolod,  and  he  was  not 
there,  though  that  was  his  home. 

Now,  from  Mr.  Rothrock  1  have  an  affidavit,  taken  since,  which  I 
desire  to  read.  It  is  an  affidavit  certified  to  be  a  true  copv  by  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  and  is  signed  ''  P.  0.  Roth- 
rock.'' It  was  tiiken  by  a  notary  public,  Ricardo  Nolan.  The  affidavit 
is  as  follows: 

Philippine  Islands,  Promice  of  Xeffros  Occidental^  ss: 

P.  O.  Rothrock,  beinj?  first  duly  sworn,  de}>o{»e8  and  nays  that  he  it*  a  natural-l>oni 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  a  practicing  lawyer,  with  offi(»e8  at  Iluilo 
and  Bacohxi,  P.  I.;  that  some  fix  months  ago  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hathaway 
came  to  his  office  in  Iloilo,  stating  that  he  had  come  to  the  Philipnine  Islands  for  the 
puri)Ose  of  investigating  the  sugar  industry  with  a  view  of  estahiit?hing  a  sugar  cen- 
tral if  he  should  find  conditions  favorable,  and  that  within  a  few 'days  he  and  his* 
traveling  c()m[>anion,  a  Mr.  (xove,  intended  going  to  the  island  of  Negros.  That  as 
affiant  had  sugar  lands  on  sai<l  island  it  was  agreed  that  affiant  should  a<.'comi)any 
the  said  gentlemen  on  their  sai<l  trip  of  investigation;  that  affiant  did  so  accompany 
them  from  Iloilo  to  Silay,  Talisay,  and  to  Bacolod,  and  at  times  acte<l  as  interpreter 
in  their  talks  with  fanners  on  said  island  of  Negros,  neither  of  the  said  gentlemen 
being  versed  in  nor  understanding  the  Sjianish  language.  That  the  said  Hathaway  in 
said  conversations  with  the  said  fanners  alx>ut  the  sugar  in<lustry  stated  that  he  fep- 
resentefl  capital  and  that  if  he  could  procure  lands  and  other  favorable  conditions 
that  they  would  put  in  a  central.  That  in  such  invwtigations  the  said  Hathaway, 
after  stating  his  object,  would  ask  at  what  price  he  could  purchase  land  and  how 
much,  at  what  cost  cane  could  be  niiseil,  if  he  couM  buy  land,  what  it  cost  them  to 
raise  cane,  an<l  if  in  their  opinion  if  he  did  erect  a  sugiir  mill  the  owners  of  land 
couM  and  would  furnish  him  with  cane  to  mill. 

That  affiant  believes  that  the  said  Hathaway  purposely  leil  all  such  persons  to 
believe  that  if  they  could  convince  him  that  a  i)rofit  could  be  made  he  would  at  oiu*e 
make  large  investnient«<an<l  that  in  many  instances  the  cost  of  ])roducti©n  was  under- 
stood to  mean  the  cost  of  labor  alone  to  the  farmers  in  their  answers  to  the  said 
Hathaway.  That  affiant  had  planned  to  continue  his  trip  ^ith  the  said  Hathaway 
to  the  south  of  Bacoloil,  but  l)ecame  convinced  by  the  time  Bacolo<l  was  reached  that 
said  Hathaway's  only  object  in  making  his  "investigation"  was  to  elicit  a  statement 
of  how  cheaply  sugar  could  be  jmxluce*!,  as  he  eliminatiMl  all  matters  ex<*ept  actual 
cost  of  raising  the  cane  and  a  few  (juestions  at  times  as  to  grinding,  and  of  how  many 
ratoon  crops  couM  be  raistMl  under  most  favorable  conditions.  Upon  being  convinc^ 
that  his  only  object  was  to  get  these  statements  and  not  to  make  any  real  investiga- 
tion  of  f/ieAubject,  affiant  excused  himself  from  going  further  with  the  sai<l  Hatha 
Hvn-.  That  in  making  the  said  tr\v  the  sa\d  Hathaway  was  assist^  in  every  possible 
WHv  hy  everyone^  as  being  an  investor  w\AO\n  a\\  vtoW\vvV\\,\'  would  help  to  solve  and 
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better  the  sugar  problems  of  the  island;  that  he  had  letters  to  leatling  officials  here 
and  to  several  large  farmers  from  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  asking 
that  all  aid  and  af*sistance  be  given  him  in  his  said  'Mnvestierations."  And  further 
affiant  sayeth  not. 

P.  O.   ROTHROCK. 

Sub8cri>>ed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  dav  of  November,  A.  D.  1905.  Affiant 
exhibited  to  me  his  certificate  of  registration,  No.  319646,  issued  in  lloilo,  P.  1., 
January  6,  1905. 

R.  Nolan,  Sotary  Pnblic. 
A  true  copy. 

Seth  Bohmanhon, 
("hief  Clerk  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

Now,  1  submit  that  under  those  circumstances  the  evidence  which 
Mr.  Hathaway  obtained  was  subject  to  great  variation  and  great 
exaggeration.  I  believe  Mr.  Hathaway  said  he  did  not  say  to  (» very- 
one  ttat  he  was  looking  about  to  buy  land, .but  it  is  immaterial  whether 
he  said  it  to  everyone  or  whether  hegave  the  impression  to  only  a  few, 
l>ecause  that  was  enough  to  have  it  understood  at  once  that  a  great 
American  capitalist  was  there.  Among  an  ignorant  people  like  that, 
knowledge  of  the  mission  of  a  stranger  passes  from  one  locality  to 
another  so  quickly  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  they  had  telegraphic 
communication. 

The  subject-matter  of  discussion  here  is  the  injur}'  to  beet  sugar. 
It  is  said  that  this  proposed  legislation  is  going  to  drive  out  the  beet- 
sugar  industry. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  >'ou,  but 
I  would  like  also  to  have  3'ou  include  in  your  table  of  calculations  the 
degree  of  sugar  that  is  made  in  lloilo,  and  also  the  freight  per  pound 
from  there  to  New  York. 

Secretary  Taft.  There  is  a  variation  as  to  the  freight  per  pound. 
Mr.  Hathaway  says  it  can  be  done  for  24  cents,  includinj^  insurance, 
freight,  and 

Colonel  Edwards.  Commission. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes:  c.  i.  f.,  commission,  insurance,  and  freight. 
Our  figures  make  it  higher;  they  make  it  from  34  to  45  cents  per  100 
pounds.  I  only  use  Mr.  Hathaway 's  figures.  Now,  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  New  York  the  rate  before  the  coastwise  shipping  laws  went 
into  eifect  was  25  cents  per  100  pounds;  now  it  is  over  50  cents  per 
l(M)  pounds  for  all  freight  and  expenses. 

Senator  Long.  You  do  not  mean  a  ton  ? 

Secretary  TaI'T'.  Fifty  cents  per  100  pounds.  So  that  if  you  are 
going  to  retain  this  coastwise  shipping  provision  of  li^OG  3'ou  must 
nearly  double  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Senator  McCkeaky.  You  do  not  mean  lOOtJ,  do  3'ou^ 

Secretarv  Tajt.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  to  go  into  eifect  July  1,  1906. 

Senator  ^IcCreary.  It  goes  into  effect  at  that  time? 

Secretary-  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  let  us  see  about  the  cost  of  beet 
sugar;  because  if  the  cost  of  beet  sugar  is  below  what  we  can  produce 
it  for  in  the  islands,  ship  it,  retine  it,  and  sell  it,  then  certainly  the 
beet- sugar  industry  is  not  going  to  be  affected  by  this  Philippine  tariff, 
except  so  far  as  these  unfounded  stiitements,  these  exaggerated  state- 
ments, and  these  circulars  for  the  time  may  atf(^t  these  honest  and  hon- 
orable gentlemen  who  come  before  you  and  tell  you  that  their  industry 
is  going  to  be  destroyed,  misled,  as  I  say,  by  these  exaggerated  and 
unfounded  representations  as  to  conditions  in  the  PhiWppwv^  Vv\»xv^%, 
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The  sugar  of  the  Philippine  Islands  brought  here  to  New  York 
unassortea  polarizes,  some  of  it,  as  low  as  7U  and  others  as  high  as  87, 
but  the  average,  I  believe  conceded,  polarizes  at  about  84.  The  differ- 
ence in  value  between  sugar  at  that  polarization  and  sugar  at  96^,  which 
is  the  standard,  is  just  1  cent  a  pound.  Therefore,  in  all  your  calcu- 
lations, when  von  are  comparing  prices,  you  mus-t  add  1  cent  to  the 
price  of  the  Pnilippine  sugar,  or  the  cost  of  producing  it,  in  oixier  to 
make  it  equal  to  the  1^()  per  cent  sugar.  In  order  to  make  the  cost  and 
pri<»e  of  rctined  sugar  you  must  add  84  cents  to  the  price  of  96  per  cent 
sugjir.  At  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  this  country  tney  pnxiuce  retined 
sugar— granulated,  retined  sugar.  Therefore,  in  order  to  reach  equiva- 
lents, you  must  add  to  the  price  of  Philippine  sugar  ^1  a  hundred  to 
improve  it  to  90-  and  84  cents  to  refine  it. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  that  beet  sugar  can  be  made  in  this  country  at 
$8.50  a  hundred.  Mr.  Collings  said  he  made  it  this  vear  at  $3.50,  and 
he  says  that  next  year  they  wnl  make  it  at  $3.25.  ^ake  beet  retined 
sugar  at  S3. 50.  subtract  from  it  84  cents  for  refining  and  $1  for  dif- 
ference between  9(\-  and  84  ,  and  we  find  that  to  meet  this  price  the 
Filipinos  would  have  to  lay  down  sugar  in  New  York  at  $1.76  a  hun- 
dred. As  they  can  not  lay  it  down  in  Iloilo  for  less  than  §1.50  a 
hundred  it  will  be  seen  that  with  freight  to  New  York  added  how 
unprofitable  it  would  be.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  sa\s  that 
it  may  ))e  made  at  §3  a  ton. 

Senator  Newlands.  A  hundred. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes;  $3  a  hundred.  Mr.  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  says  it  will  be  made  at  $2.50  a  hundred.  Doctor  Wiley, 
who  testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  testified  it  could  be 
made,  because  of  better  machinery  here,  even  with  higher  labor,  at  the 
same  price  that  they  make  it  in  Germany  and  the  European  countries, 
which  is  very  low,  and  the  Industrial  Commission  itself,  summing  up 
all  these  questions,  and  having  no  motive  one  way  or  the  other,  reports 
that  sugar  can  be  made  out  of  beets  in  this  country  at  Si3  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  this  was  when  they  were  making  180  pounds  of  sugar  to 
the  ton,  instead  of  240  pounds  that  they  make  now.  They  said  that  it 
could  be  made  at  $3  a  hundred,  and  our  friend  Palmer,  in  his  philippic, 
I  may  call  it,  against  the  War  Department  and  the  Philippine  manage- 
ment and  everybody  connected  with  any  attempt  to  help  the  Philip- 
pine tiiritf,  says  that  it  can  l)e  made  at  $2  a  hundred. 

Now,  gentlemen,  at  $2  a  hundred  where  will  the  Philippine  sugar 
be?  I  si!icerely  hope  that  it  may  be  made  for  $2  a  hundred.  1  hope 
that  sugar  will  be  brought  down,  because  the  demand  in  this  country 
is  increasing  so  rapidlv  that  it  means  a  great  deal  to  the  happiness  of 
our  people,  and  if  in  that  way  Philippine  sugar  is  kept  out  certainly 
the  Filipinos  can  not  complain.  But  with  that  prospect  how  can  it 
be  said  that  Philippine  sugar  at  4  pesos  a  picul,  or  even  reduced  in 
price  by  modern  methods,  by  the  mvestment  of  capital  can  in  any 
degree  atfect  the  prosperity  of  this  profitable  industry^  Now,  i-etine^ 
sugar  is  selling  for  $4.32. 

Senator  Long.  Where? 

Secretary  Taft.  In  JJew  Y'^ork  City.  By  the  way,  something  was 
said  a>K)ut  their  talking  it  to  New  York.  1  happen  to  know  that  the 
gentlemen  who  are  usually  denominated  the  sugar  trust — the  cane- 
sugar  trust — were  getting  very  aiixious  about  the  production  of  beet 
sugar,  and  that  that  explained  the  appearance  in  all  of  its  directories 
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of  a  gentleman  who  in  a  trustee,  in  order  that  the  influence  of  the 
sugar  trust  may  be  had  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  and  in  order 
that  this  diflferential  of  84  centtJ — and  they  are  getting  ver}'  sensitive 
about  the  cost  of  carrying  sugar  from  New  York  to  the  market  that 
is  supplied  by  the  beet-sugar  people  of  Michigan  and  the  Western 
States 

The  Chairman.  Eighty -four  one-hundredths  of  a  cent,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Tajt.  Eighty-four  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  a  pound;  yes, 
sir.  Now,  there  has  been  something  said  about  what  the  farmer  gets 
out  of  it.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  farmer  will  ultimateh'  get  all  that 
he  is  entitled  to  when  the  secrets  and  profits  of  the  beet-sugar  manu- 
facture are  known  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  protect  himself.  It  is 
significant  that  in  spite  of  the  fall  of  sugar  they  are  able  to  pay  the 
farmers  just  the  same  price  for  the  beets  this  year  that  they  did  last 
year,  showing  that  there  is  a  very  wide  margin  of  profit  for  them.  I 
would  refer  to  what  Doctor  Wiley  said  before  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion (vol.  10,  p.  (UO),  and  I  shall  also  refer  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  as  to  the  price  at  which  sugar  can  be  manu- 
factured. 

There  is  one  more  subject  that  I  desire  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  the 
Hubject  that  developed  the  altruistic  spirit  of  Mr.  Hathaway  to  such 
a  point  that  he  be.sought  the  committee  and  the  House  not  to  pass  this 
bill  and  inflict  serious  injury  on  the  Filipinos  and  reduce  their  agricul- 
ture to  a  condition  of  disaster.  He  says  the  Brussels  convention  is 
going  to  make  the  Filipinos  dependent  on  the  United  States  market 
altogether — shut  them  out  of  China  and  Japan. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  Brussels  convention.  That  convention  was 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  sugar  to 
the  world  by  bounty,  and  that  is  all  it  was.  The  signatory  powers, 
some  seven  or  eight,  agree  to  suppress  bounties  by  stipulating  that 
wherever  that  sugar  is  sold  out  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  raised, 
and  there  is  any  bounty  or  any  advantage  given  to  its  growth,  indi- 
rectly which  amounts  in  effect  to  a  bounty,  the  signatory  countries 
will  impose  on  sugar  coming  into  the  ports  a  discriminating  and  com- 
pensating duty  equal  to  the  bountv.  They  came  to  examine  the  question 
of  the  Philippines,  and  they  found  that  we  imposed  an  export  tax  of  a 
certain  sum,  and  we  imposed  a  duty  of  a  certain  sum  on  sugar  enter- 
ing the  Philippines,  and,  taking  the  difference  between  the  two  as  an 
advantage,  they  reached  the  conclusion  at  flrst,  without  knowing  the 
facts,  that  the  colonies  belonging  to  the  signatory  countries  should 
impose  a  slight  tax  on  Philippine  sugar. 

Well,  what  effect  had  that  f  The  lir^st  time  I  heard  of  it  was,  1  think, 
when  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  the  governor  of  Hongkong,  spoke  to  me 
about  it  in  Hongkong  last  summer.  I  said,  ''It  seems  to  me  very 
absurd  for  them  to  impose  that:  we  are  not  troubling  th(»  markets  of 
the  world  with  any  amount  of  sugar  we  are  making  over  there,  and 
certainly  the  sugar  industry  is  not  in  a  condition  over  there  to  justify 
the  imposition  of  any  additional  burden."  He  talked  with  me  and  he 
talked  to  Colonel  Edwards  on  the  subject,  and  it  became  apparent,  not 
that  he  was  interested  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  while  English- 
men are  as  generous  as  other  people,  they  are  not  sitting  up  of  nights 
in  concern  over  possible  injury  to  industries  in  other  countries. 
What  he  was  troubled  about  was  that  if  the  tax  was  imposed  it 
would  prevent  the  importation  of  Philippine  sugar  into  Hongkong, 
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into  the  sugar  retineries  of  that  town,  and  the  commission  merehantH 
of  Hongkong  would  lose  a  valuable  business,  for  the  sugar  would 
be  imported  directly  into  China  and  Japan  that  make  the  market. 
There  is  a  market  for  Philippine  sugars  just  as  thov  are,  unelassiiied. 
It  is  the  only  market  in  the  world  that  will  take  tliem  in  that  way. 
When  they  come  here  they  have  to  be  assorted,  and  that  subjects  the 
trade  to  another  burden.  In  the  interior  of  China  they  do  take  that 
low-gmde  sugar  as  it  is,  almost  candy  and  molasses. 

Well,  the  English  member  of  the  Brussels  tribunal  became  very 
much  interested  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  this  compensating  duty 
and  protested.  He  saw  that  it  would  not  liurt  anybody  but  the 
refiners  and  the  peoi)le  of  Hongkong.  It  was  suggested  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Hongkong  that  it  was  possible  to  establish  refineries  in  bond 
in  Hongkong  and  to  put  transit  warehouses  in  lK)nd  so  that  the  sugar 
could  go  right  to  them  without  going  on  to  British  soil  in  a  technical 
sense,  but, Tie  pointed  out,  **that  is  an  additional  and  unnecessary  bur- 
den." So  they  suspended  the  order  first,  and  now  we  receive  word 
from  the  congress,  or  conference,  or  whatever  it  is  that  determines 
what  action  to  take,  that  they  have  finally  decided  that  Philippine 
sugar — I  have  the  document  here,  and  it  will  be  translated  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee— the}'  have  determined  that  no  such  compen- 
sating dut}'  shall  be  imposed  on  the  Philippine  sugar. 

Now,  Mr.  Hathaway  says  that  the  reason  why  he  did  not  invest  that 
large  sum  of  money  that  he  took  out  there  for  the  purpose  of  investing 
was  because  of  this  Brussels  conference,  which  is  going  to  do  such  tre- 
mendous damage  to  the  Philippine  sugar  if  you  gentlemen  ruthlessly 
pass  this  Philippine  tariff  bill,  and  also  because — I  did  not  get  it  quite 
clearly,  but  it  was  something  about  the  constitutional  guaranties  that 
are  not  ciuite  so  well  enforced  there  as  they  are  here  and  are  de{>endent 
too  mucn  on  the  personal  will  and  wish  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 1  think  tnat  was  the  reason  whv  he  did  not  invest  the  rest 
of  the  money. 

Well,  Mr.  Hathaway's  argument  is  double-ended.  He  fir>t  opposes 
this  Philippine  tariff  on  the  ground  that  it  is  going  to  destroy  the 
industries  of  America,  and  then  he  says:  '*  Do  not  pass  the  bill  because 
you  will  destroy  the  interests  of  the  Philippines.  Well,  there  is  an 
awful  lot  of  dynamite  in  this  bill  if  it  can  kick  both  ways. 

Now,  I  may  be  criticised  for  a  similar  inconsistency.  You  say.  If 
you  say  that  the  Philippine  sugar  can  not  be  brought  in  here  at  a  price 
that  is  profitable,  why  ask  it?  What  l>eneficial  effect  is  it  going  to 
confer  on  the  Philippines  !f  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  it  will  stimulate 
the  industry  in  the  Pnilippine  Islands;  it  will  be  a  benefit  there  because 
it  will  increase  the  price  at  which  sugar  cun  W.  sold  in  the  Philippines. 
But  what  I  sav  is  that  the  increase  in  the  price,  and  the  increase  m  the 
production,  and  the  competition  with  beet  sugar  will  be  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  demand  in  this  country,  growing  as  it  is  from  80,000 
tons  to  l'2O.0OO  tons  a  year.  I  do  not  hope  that  wx»  are  going  to 
improve  the  sugar  industry  in  those  islands  in  ten  years  be3'ond  the 
highest  total  which  they  have  raised  and  exported  in  the  past  vears  of 
280.000  tons.  But  if  you  do  help  us  to  that  extent,  you  will  lielp  the 
islands  materiallv. 

The  great  business  of  the  islands,  the  great  monopolv  of  the  islands, 

ij5'  hemp:  but  you  can  not  raise  hemp  in  Occidental  Negros,  though 

you  can  in  Oriental  Negvos.    \ou  catv  Y^i^lae  hemp  only  where  lie 
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rainfall  is  reasonably  uniform  and  in  soil  that  lies  on  the  mountain 
sides  and  where  you  can  get  the  benefit  of  shade.  It  takes  to  produce 
a  hemp  plantation  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  yeans.  You  under- 
stand what  hemp  is;  it  is  nothing  but  the  banana  plant  of  a  particular 
variety.  Now,  1  only  want  to  say  with  reference  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  tropical  soil,  with  reference  to  the  theory  that  in  the  Tropics,  the 
Philippme  Islands,  the  lands  are  so  rich  that  \-ou  can  raise  anything 
and  an}' where. 

For  3'ears  and  years  the  Dutch — and  there  are  no  keener  agricul- 
turists in  the  world — have  been  attempting  to  raise  Philippine  hemp 
in  their  islands,  lying  not  as  my  friend  \\axelbaum  said,  just  across 
the  channel,  but  about  two  or  three  thousand  miles  awa}',  and  in  those 
islands  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  although  it  is  a  monopoly,  and  with 
all  the  skill  and  scientific  energy  of  the  Dutch  they  nave  not  been 
able  to  raise  any  substantial  quantity  of  hemp.  That  is  only  an  instance 
of  the  danger  of  generalization  as  to  what  3'ou  can  do  with  a  particu- 
lar crop,  and  in  a  particular  locality,  until  you  have  tried  it. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  refer  any  more  to  Hawaii.  They  raise  400,000 
tons  of  sugar  in  those  islands,  and  there  are  about  175,000  people  there. 
That  is  about  2i  tons  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  island. 
They  have  done  it  because  they  have  a  soil  that  has  been  proven  to  be 
peculiarly  adaptable  to  the  production  of  sugar  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, with  Chinese  labor  ad  libitum,  for  twenty  3'ears,  and  with 
all  the  capital  that  they  need,  and  now  they  are  here,  after  having 
occupied  that  position  of  advantage,  objecting  to  giving  us  a  little 
share  of  the  American  market.  Certain h'  that  is  the  dog  in  the  manger 
policy. 

The  Chairman.  Mi*.  Socretar}',  it  is  now  past  12  o'clock  and  we 
shall  have  to  adjourn,  and  3'ou  ma3'  resume  to-morrow  morning.  I 
would  like  to  sav  to  the  committee  that  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  is  here,  and  it  is  very  important  for  him  to  leave  the  city  this 
afternoon.  1  would,  therefore,  be  glad  if  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  would  come  to  the  committee  room  this  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock  to  hear  him. 

At  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Long,  Dick,  Burrows,  and 
Brandegee. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  S.  HTJMPHKEY,  OF  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  v^ou,  Mr.  Humphre3\  I  would 
sa3'  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  a  full  committee  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  notice  that  there  are  onh'  two  or  three  members 
of  the  committee  present,  and  I  dislike  very  much  to  present  the  ques- 
tion with  so  few  of  the  committee  here. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  sent  for  other  members  of  the  committee, 
and  I  suppose  they  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  my  position  clear  before 
the  committee  I  wish  to  stat^  that  I  am  an  attorney  «A.  \«l^  \iv  Nutkfe 
Rpi—m — 31 
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State  of  Michigan,  and  have  invested  somewhat  in  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar.  I  was  for  two  \'ears  the  president  of  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  a  portion  of  that  time  was  during  the 
Cuban  reciprocity  investigation,  wnich  made  me  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  legislation  affecting  the  domestic  sugar  interests,  and  my 
familiarity  with  the  subject  led  my  associates  to  reauest  that  I  be 
present  at  these  hearings.  I  am  also  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the 
oeboewing  Sugar  Refining  ComiMiny,  whose  factory  is  located  about 
30  miles  from  Saginaw,  Mich. 

As  some  question  was  raised  in  the  House  with  reference  to  the  con- 
'Stitutional  right  of  Congress  to  impose  any  duty  upon  the  Philippine 
Islands,  I  wish  to  have  our  position  on  that  subject  clearly  stated  upon 
this  record.  Our  understanding  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  that  this  question  is  definitely  and  finally  settled.  The  case  of 
Delima  v,  Bidewell,  182  U.  S.,  arose  with  respect  to  goods  coming 
from  Porto  Rico  into  the  United  States  after  trie  territory  had  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States  through  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  so-called  Foraker  bill  of  April  12,  19<X).  The 
Supreme  Court  in  that  case  decided  that  no  duty  could  be  imposed 
upon  those  articles,  and  that  decision  was  based  upon  the  language 
contained  in  the  Dingley  tariff  bill. 

The  Dingley  tariff  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  upon  all  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  certain  duties  therein  specified.  The  couit  construed  that 
term,  '•  foreign  countries,"  as  it  had  l>een  construed  jears  before  by 
Judge  Story  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  to  mean  countries  wholly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  nation  and  whollv  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  court  held  that  f^oiix)  Rico  was 
not  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  country  and  that  it 
was  not  wholly  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and, 
therefore,  the  Dingley  bill  did  not  apply  to  articles  coming  from 
Porto  Rico. 

The  case  of  Downes  v.  Bidewell,  in  182  United  States,  arose  in  this 
way :  Downes  had  shipped  a  lot  of  oranges  from  Porto  Rico  and  paid  the 
15  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  tariff  rate  provided  for  in  the  Foraicer  bill 
uncter  protest  and  sued  to  recover  back  the  nione}',  claiming  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  impose  a  duty  on  goods 
coming  from  Porto  Rico;  that  it  was  part  of  the  United  States,  etc. 
In  that  case  the  Supreme  C^urt  of  the  United  States  decided  that 
Porto  Rico  was  not  a  part  of  the  United  States,  but  was  territory 
belonging  to  the  Unitedf  States,  and  that  Congress  had  complete  and 
absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  of  Porto  Rico  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  her  goods  to  come  into  the  United  States  on  such  terms  as 
Congress  saw  fit  to  impose. 

The  case  of  Dorr  r  United  States,  which  will  be  found  reported  in 
195th  United  States,  is  a  case  that  arose  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Dorr  was  prosecuted  criminally.  He  claimed  the  right  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  a  trial  by  jury.  He  was  denied  that  right  under  the 
laws  established  b}-  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  was  tried  by  the 
court,  and  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Jus- 
tice Da\^  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  it  was  determined  that 
the  constitutional  pro\  isions  respecting  the  personal  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  did  not  apply  to  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
affirming  the  decision  of  Downes  v.  Bidewell,  that  the  territory  was 
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not  within  the  United  States  or  a  nart  of  the  United  Stiites,  but  was 
territory  belonging  to  the  Unitea  States.  I  think  those  decisions 
clearly  settle  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  this  subject,  and  that 
it  can  not  be  claimed  that  this  body  has  not  the  right  to  impose  such 
duty  as  it  sees  tit  on  articles  coming  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
then  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  governmental  policy  as  to  how  we 
would  deal  with  tnese  insular  possessions. 

It  has  been  argued  before  this  committee,  as  it  has  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  not  hurt  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  I  thmk  you  gentlemen 
heard  that  argument  advanced  by  Secretary  Taft  this  morning,  and 
that  one  of  the  principal  questions — and  the  principal  question,  as  I 
understand  it — that  you  gentlemen  desire  to  hear  discussed,  is  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  aflfect  the  domestic  sugar 
industiy  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Taft  in  his  statements  before  the  committee  was  very 
frank,  open,  and  straightforward,  and  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  any  of 
the  stutements  of  fact  made  bv  him.  I  shall  disagree  with  Secretar}" 
Taft  as  to  his  conclusions  that  he  draws  from  those  facts.  Secretary 
Taft  admits  at  the  outset  that  he  is  an  advocate  of  this  bill.  He  says 
that  the  bill  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  American  capi- 
tal to  go  into  the  Philippine  Islancis  and  to  invest  largely  in  the  islands 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  to  them  prosperity.  After  telling  you 
gentlemen  tiie  object  of  the  bill,  he  then  taKCs  several  hours  of  your 
time  in  an  attempt  to  convince  you  that  the  objects  of  the  bill  are 
going  to  be  defeated  because  no  American  capital  will  go  there.  He 
tells  you  that  the  object  of  reducing  the  dut}^  on  sugar  is  to  induce 
capital  to  go  into  the  Philippine  Islands  and  invest  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  next  breath  he  tells  you  that  American  capital  will 
not  go  into  the  Philippine  Islands  to  invest  in  the  sugar  business  and 
gives  you  the  reasons  wiiy.  He  tells  you  of  the  difBculties  in  the 
labor  conditions,  and  all  other  difficulties  as  to  why,  even  though  you 
pass  the  bill,  the  object  of  it  is  defeated  by  its  passage. 

Now  let  us  see  if  Secretary  Taft's  conclusions  are  correct.  My 
understanding  of  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  is  that  those  benefits 
are  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  conditions;  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  an  industry,  and  tariff  will  stimulate  the  industry  so  long 
as  the  tariff  is  not  high  enough  to  amount  to  an  absolute  exclusion  of 
all  foreign  goods.  When  you  get  your  tariff  so  high  as  to  exclude  all 
foreign  competition  it  ceases  any  longer  to  be  a  benefit  as  a  protec- 
tion— that  is,  any  increase  of  it.  You  might  increase  it  to  any  extent 
you  pleased,  and  it  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  industry 
protected. 

A  tariff  ceases  to  be  a  benefit  to  a  home  industry  and  (*eases  to 
foster  that  industry  when  that  tariff  is  so  low  that  foreign  goods  can 
come  in  and  pay  the  tariff  and  yet  dispose  of  their  goods  at  a  less  price 
than  they  can  be  produced  for  in  America.  When  you  reach  that 
point,  so  that  the  foreign  competition  can  drive  out  the  domestic 
industry,  then  any  further  decrease  in  the  tariff  is  no  injury  to  the 
industry.  The  question  is  as  to  whcHiher  the  reduction  of  this  tariff 
will  injure  us.  It  is  certainly  demonstrated  that  our  present  tariff  is 
not  so  high  as  to  exclude  foreign  goods.  It  is  also  certain  that  it  is 
not  so  low  at  present  as  to  entirely  do  away  with  the  home  production. 
The  question  is.  Will  this  bill  injure  the  home  industry  ?   It  certainly  is 
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a  lowering  of  the  dut3\  It  seeras  to  me  that  it  must  be  axiomatic  that 
to  the  extent  you  lower  that  duty  to  that  extent  you  muist  injure  the 
industry. 

Right  there  I  want  to  refer  to  Secretary  Taft's  argument  of  this 
morning.  Secretary  Taft  this  morning  said — and  I  think  his  figures 
are  practically  correct — he  tells  you  where  our  source  of  supply  of 
sugar  comes  from.  He  says  there  is  100,000  tons  of  sugar  coming  into 
the  United  States  this  present  year  that  will  pay  the  full  Dingle^'  tariff 
rate.  Let  us  concede  that.  He  says  that  when  any  portion  of  the 
sugar  comes  in  at  a  high  rate  it  determines  the  price  of  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  Whenever  all  of  the  sugar 
comes  into  the  United  States  at  a  reduced  rate,  then  it  at  once  reduces 
the  price;  but  100,000  tons,  gentlemen,  paying  the  full  Dingley  tariff 
rate  to-day,  is  Secretary  Taft's  statement.  But  the  increase  in  Cuban 
sugar  this  last  3^ear,  that  has  an  advantage  of  a  20  per  cent  reduction, 
is  over  150,000  tons. 

The  increase  in  the  American  beet-sugar  industry  within  the  past 
vear  is  66,000  tons.  The  increase  in  the  sugar  coming  from  Porto 
kico  the  past  3'ear  is  84,000  tons.  The  increiise  in  sugar  coming  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  past  year  is  over  60,000  tons.  The 
increase  in  the  Philippine  Islands  sugar,  coming  from  the  Philippines, 
that  is  now  a  favored  sugar,  there  being  but  14,0(X)  tons  shipped  into 
the  United  States  last  year,  and  this  year  63,000  tons,  is  an  increase  of 
40,000  tons  coming  from  the  Philippines.  Assuming  that  this  increase 
is  kept  up  for  one  year  more—  ana  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be,  unless  it  is  the  domestic  sugar,  our  domestic  industry,  and  I 
might  say  that  the  increase  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  is  over  40,000 
tons,  too,  for  the  past  year — if  it  increases  to  that  extent  one  year 
more,  then  not  a  pound  of  sugar  pa3^ing  full  dut}'  rates  would  come 
into  the  United  States  of  America.  If  there  is  not  one  pound  of 
sugar  coming  into  the  United  States  paying  the  full  duty  rates,  does 
not  your  price  of  su^r  at  once  drop  to  the  price  of  the  highest  pro- 
tected sugar,  which  is  Cuban  sugar,  and  that  comes  in  at  34  cents  on 
the  100  pounds  below  the  Dingley  rate. 

Drop  the  present  price  of  sugar  34  cents  a  hundred  pounds  and  what 
will  become  of  our  industry?  Secretar}^  Taft  gave  you  the  figures 
that  the  present  market  price  of  refined  sugar  in  New  York  is  1^.32. 
Drop  it  34  cents  and  where  are  \"ou  i  You  have  got  ^.98,  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  Michigan  sugar  at  the  factoiT.  Where  is  the  incen- 
tive or  inducement  to  produce  a  pound?  But  Secretary  Taft  said  that 
the  sugar  consumption  in  the  United  States  was  increasing  somewhere 
from  200,000  to  250,000  tons  a  year.  Certainly  Secretary  Taft  when 
he  made  that  statement  was  simply  guessing,  because  there  was  intro- 
duced into  these  hearings  by  Senator  Long  the  tables  that  were  fur- 
nished by  Willett  &  Gray  as  an  appendix  to  the  proceedings  held  on 
Februarv  1. 

I  thiuK  if  you  gentlemen  will  refer  to  those  tables  on  page  430  of 
the  Record  you  will  find  that  there  was  consumed  in  the  United 
States  in  1896  1,960,086  tons;  in  1905  there  was  consumed  2,632,216 
tons.  That  is  the  increase  in  ten  years,  or  67,000  tons  a  year,  instead 
of  this  great  increase  that  the^e  gentlemen  are  talking  about.  If  you 
take  the  very  highest  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
within  ten  years,  vou  will  find  that  in  1904  there  was  2,767,162  tons 
consumed.     But  the  difference  between  that  and  the  lowest  eonsump- 
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tion  within  the  last  ten  years  only  makes  80,000  tons  average  increase 
per  vear.  The  80,000  tons  inereavse  is  taken  care  of  by  the  increase 
m  tne  beet-sugar  production  alone;  it  is  taken  care  ofj  and  half  as 
much  again,  bv  the  increase  in  the  Cuban  production;  it  is  entirely 
taken  care  of  by  the  increase,  and  more  too,  of  the  Porto  Rican  pro- 
duction; it  is  entirely  taken  care  of,  and  more  too,  by  the  increase  in 
the  Hawaiian  production.  Gentlemen,  that  is  but  a  factor.  The  increase 
of  sugar  coming  into  the  United  States  over  the  increase  of  consump- 
tion within  the  last  year  has  been  over  150,000  tons  more  than  the 
increase — I  mean  150,000  tons  more  than  the  difference  between  the 
sugars  coming  in  at  a  reduced  duty  and  the  sugars  coming  in  at  the  full 
Dingley  rate  which,  as  Secretary  Taft  said,  was  but  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  vVelborn.  You  misunderstood  the  Secretary  there. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  did  I  misunderstand  him? 

Senator  Burrows.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  right  there  if  you  know 
what  the  increase  of  the  beet-sugar  production  in  the  United  States 
has  been  in  the  last  two  or  three  vears? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  given  in  t'liis  same  circular  of  Willett  &  Gray — 
the  increase  within  the  last  year.  There  was  manufactured  220,000 
tons;  that  is  what  Willett  &  Gray  state,  but  the  actual  facts  of  last 
year  was  209,000  tons;  this  year  it  is  285,000  tons. 

Senator  Burrows.     It  was  209,000  tons  last  year? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  and  285,000  tons  this  year;  or,  in  other 
words,  there  is  an  increase  of  74,000  tons  in  beet  sugar  alone,  which  is 
something  over  7,000  tons  more  than  the  average  increase  of  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years.  . 
.  Senator  Burrows.  So  that  the  increase  in  beet  sugar  alone  would 
supply  the  increased  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  certamly.  Take  it  when  the  Dingley  rate  was 
first  put  on.  The  first  3'ear  after  the  Dingley  rate  we  produced  87,000 
tons,  and  to-day  it  has  gone  up  to  285,000  tons;  this  last  3'ear  it  was 
285,(KX)  tons  in  beet  sugar  alone,  which  more  than  takes  care  of  the 
increase  in  sugar  consumption 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again  that 
the  increase  in  consumption  was  at  the  rate  of  250,000  tons  a  year; 
that  is  true,  is  it? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  I  hav^e  no  doubt  that  those  kinds  of  state- 
ments are  made.  It  is  •true  that  that  statement  was  made  before  the 
committee.     Such  statements  are  made. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  say,  do  you  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Why,  certainly  not.  The  figures,  as  I  say,  that 
are  put  in  right  here  show  absolutely  what  the  increase  is. 

Senator  Dick.  What  do  they  show? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  increase  is  shown  to  be  67,000  tons  a  year, 
taking  the  average  for  the  ten  years  from  1896  to  1905.  The  avemge 
consumption  is  just  67,000  tons  a  3'ear — I  mean  the  avemge  increase. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  it  stated  roughly  as  100,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  not  correct. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  find  out  what  was  the  greatest 
increase  in  the  last  ten  years  in  an}'  one  year. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  greatest  increase  in  any  one  year  was  in  1894, 
and  in  that  year  the  increase  in  production 

Senator  Burrows.  No;  consumption. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  In  consumption,  I  mean.  The  increase  in  con- 
sumption was  the  difference  between  2^549,648  tons  the  year  before 
and  2,767,162  tons  that  year.  That  increase  that  year  was  something 
like  218,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  increase  last  year? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  This  last  year  it  has  decreased  from  2,767,000  to 
2,632,000,  or  a  decrease  of  130,000  tons. 

Th^  Chairman.  In  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  consumption.  The  consumption  of  1904  was 
130,000  tons  more  than  it  was  this  last  year.  Now,  it  goes  that  way. 
I  will  just  read  a^ou,  so  that  you  can  readily  see  how  the  consumption 
of  sugar  veers  backward  and  foi-wai^.  The  consumption  in  1896  was 
1,960,086;  in  1897  it  was  2,070,978;  in  1898  it  was  only  2,002,902. 
There  is  a  decrease  of  68,000  tons  there.  The  next  year,  1899,  it  was 
2,078,068,  an  increase  of  76,000.  The  next  year,  1900,  it  was  2,219,847, 
an  increase  of  about  140,000  tons,  or  nearly  160,000.  The  next  year, 
1901,  it  was  2,372,316  tons,  an  increase  of  a  little  over  150,000  tons; 
in  1902  it  was  2,666,108  tons;  in  1903  it  goes  back  to  2,649,643  tons. 
Then  comes  the  big  increase  of  1904  to  2,767,162  tons,  and  in  1905 
there  was  a  decrease  to  2,632,216  tons. 

Now,  in  getting  at  the  yearly  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar 
I  have  taken  the  very  lowest  year  within  ten  years  and  the  very  highest, 
and  when  you  take  the  lowest  consumption  and  the  very  highest  con- 
sumption vou  will  iind  that  the  increase  is  but  80,001)  tons  a  year, 
based  on  these  figures;  but  the  actual  increase  is  only  67,000  tons  for  a 
period  of  ten  years — 67,000  tons  a  year. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  the  average,  is  it? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  the  average.  It  has  increased,  in  other 
words,  670,000  tons. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  take  that  greatest  increase,  the  maximum 
increase  of  any  year  in  ten  years,  and  state  that  it  is  increasing  at  tliat 
rate;  that  was  the  point? 

The  Chairman.  No 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No;  the  rate  is  as  I  have  given  it.  Now,  Mr.  Cliair- 
man  and  gentlemen,  we  are  asked.  Will  this  reduction  of  dutv  hurt  us? 
We  are  asked  to  answer  that  question  and  to  show  how  it  will  hurt  us. 
I  know  of  no  way  to  show  that  except  we  do  it  by  reasoning;  we  must 
reason  by  analogy  to  show  it.  The  duty  was  j^educed  on  sugars  com- 
ing from  Cuba.  It  has  been  asked  many  times.  Did  that  hurt  you? 
W  ny  certainly  it  hurt  us.  How  did  it  hurt  vou  i  It  hurt  us  by  reduc- 
ing the  price  that  we  get  for  our  sugar.  iHow  do  you  know  that  it 
reduced  the  price  that  you  get  for  your  sugar  ?  Why,  before  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty  the  price  of  sugar  in  New  York  was  the  price  of  sugar 
in  Hamburg  with  the  freight  added,  and  it  did  not  vary  2  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  from  that  figure  for  ten  years  before  Cuban  reciprocity. 

Now  that  is  the  average  price.  The  average  price  of  the  sugar  m 
New  York  was  the  Hamburg  price  with  freight  added,  or  within  2 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  of  that  Hamburg  price.  How  has  it  been 
since  Cuban  reciprocity^  ?  Take  the  three  years  since  Cuban  reciprocity, 
and  the  average  price  of  Cuban  sugar  in  New  York  is  17  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  below  the  Hamburg  price  with  freight  added.  One  year 
there  was  a  great  ditfercnce  in  it;  but  you  leave  that  year  out  and  take 
what  thev  call  normal  vears  and  the  difference  is  13  c^nts  a  hundred 
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pounds  between  the  Cuban  sugar  and  the  Hamburg  price  v^ith  the 
freight  added. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Fourteen  and  a  half  cents. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Hathaway  says  14^  cents.  It  was  giVen  to  me 
by  Mr.  Willett  as  13  cents  a  hundred  for  the  two  years,  but  by  putting 
in  the  whole  three  years  since  Cuban  reciprocity  17  cents  is  the  aver- 
age variation  in  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  at— at  the  New  York  price? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  at  the  Hamburg  price? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No,  sir;  neither  one.  We  sell  retined  sugar,  and 
this  sugar  that  comes  from  Cuba — the  New^  York  price  of  sugar  and 
the  Hamburg  price — is  all  ba^ed  on  I'aw  sugar;  that  is,  the  sugar  that 
the  retinen*  buy,  and  then  they  take  that  sugar  and  put  it  through  the 
refinery,  and  the}^  then  establish  the  price  on  the  refined  sugar  based 
on  what  the  raw  costs  them. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  are  speaking  of  raw  sugar  entirely,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  is  the  difference  between  the  raw  and 
refined  sugar  for  1890  ^  The  cost  of  the  refining  does  not  fluctuate 
ver}'  much. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Very  little.  I  understand  the  cost  of  refining  is 
practically  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  basis  of  the  price  is  the  New  York  and 
Hamburg  or  the  Hamburg  price. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  no,  sir;  it  would  be  the  Hamburg  price  if  it 
was  not  for  this  Cuban  reciprocit3\  but  Cuban  reciprocity  lets  them 
^et  in  1,200,0(K)  tons  from  Cuba  at  13  cents  a  hundrea  below  the  Ham- 
burg price.  That  is  what  we  are  getting  now.  If  it  kept  up  to  the 
Hamburg  price  we  would  not  care  anything  about  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity; but  it  does  not. 

Senator  Burrows.  How^  does  that  affect  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
here? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  affects  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  this  way: 
The  refiners  can  bu}^  over  one-third,  or  nearly  one-half,  of  the  entire 
sugar  that  they  refine  at  13  cents  a  hundred  pounds  below  the  world's 
market,  and  the  most  of  the  balance  they  get  in  Louisiana,  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  in  Hawaii.  They  only  go  into  the  world's  market  for  100,0<30  tons 
that  pays  the  full  Dingley  rates.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  raw 
su^ar  purchased  costs  some  10  or  11  cents  below  the  world'^  price 
pai4  by  the  refiners  for  their  raw  sugar.  This  puts  the  price  of 
refined  sugar  down  that  much  to  us. 

Tbe  Chairman.  During  last  year  did  you  get  a  lower  price  than 
you  did  before  the  Cuban  treaty^ 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No,  sir;  neither  did  they  in  Hamburg  or  any  other 
place.     The  sugar  all  over  the  world  went  up  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  reason  for  that  is  perfectly  clear.  In  fact, 
there  are  two  reasons.  One  was  that  there  was  a  large  falling  off  in 
production  in  Europe,  because  of  climatic  conditions,  and  also  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  in  September,  1003,  this  Brussels  agreement 
went  into  effect,  which  entirely  took  off  the  bounties  from  the  European 
produced  sugars,  and  the  manufacturers  got  together  and  voluntarily 
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agreed  to,  and  they  did,  curtail  their  .sugar  production  over  25  per 
cent  of  their  normal  output,  and  the  production  of  P^uropean  sugar 
fell  off  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  that  year,  and  that  caused  a 
scarcity  of  the  world's  sugar  and  made  the  world's  price  go  up. 

Prices  went  up  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  presume  you  gentle- 
men have  heard  statements  as  to  now  much  the}'  got  last  year  for  their 
Philippine  sugar.  It  was  so  all  over  the  world.  Sugar  was  high,  but 
that  was  from  natural  causes,  and  the  effect  of  the  Brussels  agreement, 
so  called:  but  look  at  it  to-day  and  see  what  the  price  is.  The  stimu- 
lation on  account  of  last  year's  prices  increased  European  produc- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  we  to-day  have  got  practicallj^  the  lowe^^t 
price  there  has  ever  been  for  sugar  in  the  United  States,  except  under 
practically  free  trade  under  the  McKinley  bill  and  the  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

The  Chairman  asked  me  a  question  as  to  w^hether  we  get  the  New 
York  i^rice  for  our  sugar.  I  presume  you  mean  the  New  York  price 
for  rehned  sugar.  We  do  not.  and  we  have  to  sell  our  beet  sugar  at 
10  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  refiners'  price.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  take  10  cents  a  hundred  less. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  For  this  reason:  Beets  when  harvested  are  hauled 
directly  from  the  field  to' the  factory.  If  they  lay  out  any  length  of 
time  and  are  not  manufactured,  they  almost  innnediately  commence  to 
wither,  as  any  vegetable  will;  they  commence  to  deteriorate:  they  com- 
mence to  go  back,  and  you  commence  to  lose  sugar.  You  are  com- 
pelled, as  fast  as  your  beets  can  possibly  be  got  to  the  factory,  and  as 
fast  as  they  can  ])e  cut — j'ou  are  compelled  to  manufacture  them  into 
sugar,  or  suffer  loss. 

The  sugar-cutting  sea.son  ends  in  about  ninety  to  one  hundred  days, 
and  you  are  through  with  your  sugar  manufacturing.  You  can  only 
supply  that  sugar  trade  for  about  four  or  five  months  at  the  most, 
because  you  can  not  hold  your  sugar.  You  could  not  possibly  afford 
to  hold  your  sugar.  Take  it,  for  instance,  to-day.  It  looks  like  a 
falling  market  now,  as  though  suefar  was  going  lower:  I  have  noticed 
the  sugar  market  within  the  last  da}^  or  tw  o  and  it  has  been  dropping. 
We,  very  foolishly,  in  our  factory  did  not  sell  our  sugar  a  montn 
ago.  I  think  we  would  have  been  better  off,  because  1  would  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  we  were  brought  face  to  face  with  4-cent  sugar 
before  we  get  through  with  this  year's  sug^r  crop.  We  have  it  stored 
in  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  and  other  cities  where  we  can  get  storage 
for  it,  but  our  sugars  are  usually  sold  as  soon  as  manufactured. 

Senator  Burrows.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  For  the  reason,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  have  to 
manufacture  it  all  within  three  months;  then  must  sell  or  store  it. 
If  we  hold  it  on  we  take  the  chances  on  the  market,  and  have  storage, 
interest,  and  insurance  charges  accumulating  against  it  on  the  chance 
of  an  advance.  That  puts  you,  instead  of  being  in  the  category  of  a 
manufacturer,  in  the  category  of  a  gambler  on  the  market  and  a  specu- 
lator in  futures. 

Senator  Brandeokk.  Why  does  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  cane 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  For  the  reason  that  the  refinery  runs  the  whole 
year,  Thov  buy  raw  sugar,  and  they  run  continuously;  they  have 
their  continual  supply  of  sugar,  and  caiv  sw^ply  their  customers.    The 
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refiners  practically  say  to  the  wholesale  grocerymcn,  If  you  pa}'  the 
same  price  for  beet  sugar  that  you  pay  for  our  cane  sugar,  when  your 
supply  is  exhausted  we  will  not  supph'  vou  with  our  sugar. 

Senator  Burrows.  1  want  to  know  wliat  3'ou  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Whv,  Senator,  I  liave  been  in  the  business  for  five 
years,  and  it  is  an  established  fact  of  the  trade  that  all  beet  sugar  sells 
at  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds  below  the  cane  sugar,  and  for  that  one 
reason  alone  we  can  not  get  within  10  cents  a  huncired  pounds  of  the 
market  price  of  cane  sugar,  and  never  have  got  it. 

There  is  another  thing  in  regard  to  the  sugar  market,  and  that  is  a 
condition,  but  it  is  a  condition  that  confront^  the  sugar  manufacturer, 
and  that  is  this:  The  published  price  to-day  of  $4.32  for  granulated 
sugar— that  is,  $4.82  for  cane — that  means  $4.22  for  beet.  If  we  sell 
100  cars  of  sugar  for  the  Ist  of  April  doliv^ery,  we  may  not  get  the 
price  of  to-day,  $4.22.  If  sugar  goes  down  to  4  cents,  and  4  cents  is 
the  published  price  on  the  day  of  delivery,  the  purchaser  settles  with 
us  for  the  4  cents.  Now,  if  the  price  advances,  we  do  not  get  the 
advance.  The  purchaser  gets  it  for  to-day's  price,  at  $4.22,  if  it 
advances  to  5  cents  on  the  1st  of  April.  But  if  it  goes  down  to  4 
cents  we  are  compelled  to  settle  at  the  price  on  date  of  delivery.  That 
is  the  condition  of  the  sugar  market  that  we  are  confronted  with. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean  that  he  takes  it  out  of  you? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Because  we  sell  at  a  guaranteed  price  on  the  da}'  of 
delivery,  and  you  can  not  sell  a  pound  of  sugar  in  any  other  yvtiy  in 
the  United  States.     You  guarantee  the  price  on  the  day  of  deliverv. 

Senator  BnANDECiEE.  But  on  the  other  hand,  don't  you  have  the 
benefit  of  beets  selling  higher^ 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No,  sir.  If  it  goes  up  to  10  cents  a  pound,  the 
man  who  purchases  makes  the  difference  between  the  price  when  sold 
and  the  price  the  day  it  is  delivered.     This  is  a  condition  of  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  works  both  ways.  That  seems  a  strange 
business  arrangement.     I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  will  state  that  it  would  strike  any  man  as  a  ver}'^ 
peculiar  business  armngement. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  goes  up  he  gets  the  benefit  of  it  arid  if  it  goes 
down  you  make  the  loss 

Mr.*HuMi»HREY.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  caught  both  ways. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  as  to  this  difference  in  the  price  of 
sugars,  if  you  suppose  that  has  anything  to  do  with  prejudice  against 
beet  suffar? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Not  the  slightest. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Because  we  have  always  consumed  a  great  quantity 
of  beet  sugar,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  this  beet  sugar  is  sold  as  cane 
sugar,  because  it  has  the  refiner's  brand  on  it.  In  this  way  the  price 
of  German  beet  sugar  is  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds  more  than  Amer- 
ican beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  that  the*  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
panv  has  any  interest  in  any  of  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  an  interest  in  ours,  and  I  wish 
thev  had  the  rest  of  it. 

t'he  Chairman.  Then  the}'  take  a  lower  price  for  the  sugar  that  is 
made  in  American  factories? 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  that  certainly,  and  we  have  to 
stand  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  do  not  understand,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  because  I  am  stupid;  but  1  do  not  understand  wh\'  you 
have  to  sell  your  sugar  for  10  cents  a  hundred  less  than  the  market 
price. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  Senator,  let  me  explain  that  to  you. 

Senator  Burrow^s.  Just  take  it  right  in  Michigan,  now.  Yon  have 
to  sell  vour  sugars  there  at  10  cents  less  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Your  only  place  for  selling  sugar  is  on  the  United 
States  market,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  can  sell  it  in  no  other  way  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  United  States  market  conditions.  Vou  have  to  sell  that 
sugar  according  to  the  market  conditions.  Now,  the  sugar-refining 
company  sell  their  sugar  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Oh,  you  mean  the 
10  per  cent  differential  'i 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  I  understand. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  does  that  happen? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  For  instance,  as  I  sav,  suppose  \'ou  were  a  whole- 
sale grocer,  and  you  would  pay  me,  a  beet-sugar  manufacturer,  the 
New  York  price  for  refined  sugar.  You  would  not  cut  it  10  cents  a 
hundred,  but  pa}^  me  the  refiner's  price;  our  factory  could  only  supply 
you  for  a  part  of  the  year.  Who  would  yo\;k  buy  of  for  the  balance 
of  the  year 

Senator  Burrow^s.  I  could  not  buy  of  the  beet-sugar  fellows;  he  is 
out. 

Mr.  Hu^iphrey.  He  is  out. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  what  of  it? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  when  you  come  to  buy  of  the  refiners  they 
say  we  have  no  sugar  to  sell  you. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  mean  the  refiners. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  the  refiners. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  mean  that  they  won't  sell  you  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  mean  that  it  is  the  brokers;  we  have  to  sell  every 
bit  of  our  sugar  through  brokers.  That  is  the  wa}'  it  has  to  be  sold, 
and  the}'  just  make  that  difference,  and  you  can  sell  your  sugar  in  no 
other  way.     You  can  not  sell  it  any  other  way  than  10  cents  below. 

Senator  Burrows.  Suppose^  I  w^as  a  wholesale  grocer;  if  I  bought 
my  sugar  from  you  at  10  cents  a  hundred  less  the  result  might  be  that 
when  I  have  exhausted  those  sugars  and  want  more  for  mv  customers 
the  sugar  refiners  will  make  me  pa^-  more. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  are  out  of  sugar  when  you  want  it.  There 
are  a  hundred  excuses.  They  never  can  get  the  cars  to  supply  vou. 
There  is  any  amount  of  things,  and  you  would  find  yourselt  without 
any  sugar  for  your  customers  and  you  could  not  procure  a  supply 

Senator  Burrows.  And  that  would  compel  me  to  buy  of  the  refiners? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  compels  you  to  pay  us  10  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  less  than  3^ou  pay  the  refiners.  Now,  they  will  say  that  they 
nave  not  the  cars,  or  that  they  are  short  of  sugar,  and  there  are 
a  hundred  reasons  that  they  will  give.  Then  you  can  not  get  it.  They 
won't  come  out  and  tell  vou  why. 
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The  Chairman.  They  do  that  if  I  pay  you  the  full  price? 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  I  pay  you  ten  cents  less  thej'^  will  give  me  just 
as  much  sugar  as  I  want? 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Just  as  much  as  you  want.     We  only  sell  one 

ffrade  of  sugar;  we  sell  simply  refined  sugar.     Now  the  trade  wants 
ump  sugar;  they  want  different  grades  of  sugar,  and  we  only  furnish 


one  erade.  If  a  dealer  is  buying  nis  refined  sugar  of  us  and  paying  us 
the  full  refiners'  price;  to  supply  his  trade  he  must  keep  all  grades 
and  he  has  got  to  go  to  the  refiners  for  it.  Do  you  suppose  he  is  going 
to  get  good  service  on  lump  sugarl  The  refiher  will  be  out  of  lump 
sugar;  ne  will  be  short  of  tne  kind  of  sugar  this  customer  wants.  In 
other  words,  we  have  to  stand  that  market  condition,  and  we  have 
found  that  there  is  no  use  trying  to  resist  it;  we  can  not  help  it. 
It  is  a  condition  and  we  have  to  stend  it;  that  is  the  situation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  there  any  beet  sugar  factories  that  you 
know  of  in  which  the  trust  has  a  controlling  interest?  You  say  they 
have  an  interest. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  are  none  that  I  know  of  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  which  thev  have  a  control.  I  will  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion of  our  factory,  and  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  all  of  them,  because 
the  same  conditions  confronted  each  one  of  us.  When  this  Cuban  reci- 
procity bill  passed  we  found  conditions  facing  us  that  looked  like  ruin. 
To  illustrate  with  our  factory:  We  provided  originally  $600,000  as  a 
fund  for  our  factor^^  construction.  We  subscribed  and  paid  in  cash 
for  8300,000  of  capital  stock,  and  paid  100  cents  on  .the  aollar  for  it, 
and  put  $300,000  in  the  Treasury.  We  put  a  mortgage  on  our  factory 
and  issued  bonds  for  $300,000  more.  We  constructed  a  600-ton  fac- 
tory and  ran  one  year  during  the  Cuban  agitation,  and  we  found  our 
$6(X),000  outlay  left  us  a  litUe  short,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we 
found  ourselves  with  our  interest  coming  due  on  the  bonds  and  no  Avay 
to  pay  it;  no  money  in  the  treasur}^  and  an  accumulation  of  sixty  odd 
thousand  dollars  additional  debt.  This  Cuban  bill  passed  arid  we 
believed  then,  as  we  believe  now,  that  that  bill  would  hurt  us,  as  we 
now  believe  this  bill  will  hurt  us.  We  found  on  going  to  the  bankers 
to  borrow  money  they  did  not  want  our  loans  unless  we  would  put  up 
our  sugar  as  collateral  security  for  any  loan  we  might  make.  We 
found  our  bonds — they  are  five  per  cent  gold  bonds — and  which  had  a 
ready  vsale  originally,  when  we  built  our  factory,  had  dropped  to  90 
and  92i  cents  on  the  dollar  in  their  value. 

Senator  Brandegee.  From  90  to  what? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  From  par  to  90  or  92^  cents;  that  was  the  drop  in 
the  price  of  our  bonds.  We  saw  that  the  conditions  were  such  that 
ruination  stared  us  in  the  face,  because  we  saw  that  without  any  prof- 
its and  no  way  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  indebtedness,  and  the  bond- 
holders frightened,  it  meant  foreclosure — it  meant  the  wiping  out  of 
everything  we  had.  We  had  an  opportunity,  b}'^  increasing  our  capi- 
tal stock,  to  sell  one-half  to  a  representative  of  eastern  capital  as 
trustee,  and  with  that  money  we  took  care  of  those  bonds — took  the 
bonds  up — and  the  factory  was  free  of  any  bonded  indebtedness.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  save  the  money  that  we  had  paid 
for  our  capital  stock  that  we  were  willing  to  unload  that  indebtedness 
on  to  anybody  who  would  take  it  in  payment  for  capital  stock  or  any- 
thing else.     Some  of  the  factories  nave  been  sola  under  mortgage 
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foreclosure  sale  when  the  companies  owning  them  did  not  sell.  In  one 
instance  the  bondholder,  rather  than  take  the  factory  under  the  mort- 
gage, a  factory  that  had  cost  nearly  $700,000 — the  Saginaw  factory — 
ratlier  than  take  that  for  $300,000  indebtedness,  took  the  cash  on  his 
bonds  at  92^  cents  rather  than  have  the  factory  on  a  foreclosure  pro- 
ceeding.    I  was  one  of  the  attorneys  in  that  case. 

This  is  the  way  we  are  affected  by  Cuban  reciprocity.  At  the  time 
this  Cuban  reciprocit}'  bill  was  before  Congress  we  made  the  statement 
then  that  Cuba  could  raise  sugar  at  a  cent  a  pound.  We  were  pooh- 
poohed.  The  Department  told  us  that  it  cost  from  $1.50  to  $2.20  per 
hundred  pounds  to  produce  sugar  in  Cuba.  We  now  find  that  it  is 
produced  to-day  ana  put  on  board  the  vessels  in  Cuba  at  a  cent  a 
pound,  and  when  my  friend,  Mr.  Rea,  goes  on  the  stand  he  will  name 
you  the  factories  where  the}'  can  put  it  on  the  boat  at  a  cent  a  pound 
m  Cuba,  but  you  never  could  get  that  information  when  the  Cuban 
hearings  were  had.  But  we  knew  it  was  true.  There  are  some  other 
factories  where  they  have  to  freight  it  30  or  40  miles,  and  it  costs  a 
cent  and  a  quarter.  But  there  are  five  or  six  factories  that  are  near 
the  coast  where  they  deliver  sugar  on  board  the  boats  at  a  cent  a  pound. 
The  freight  to  New  York  is  7  cents  a  hundred  pounds — that  96^  sugar, 
as  shown  by  to-day's  market  quotations,  selling  at  $2.06  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  $1.07  was  the  cost  delivered  in  New  York,  making  100 
per  cent  on  their  investment  in  Cuba  through  Cuban  reciprocity. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  do  not  want  to  divert  you,  ])ut  how  did  it  affect 
the  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States — the  reciprocit}"  treaty  with 
Cuba — as  to  the  construction  of  factories  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  Senator,  1  know  that  you  are  a  Republican, 
and  I  know  that  you  and  I  made  speeches  during  the  campaign  of  1896, 
and  1  know  that  we  told  the  people  that  the  United  States  was  perfectly 
solvent;  that  we  were  all  right;  tnat  business  was  wrecked  and  aestroyecl 
and  paralyzed  because  no  one  had  any  confidence.  We  talked  confi- 
dence on  the  stump. 

Senator  Burrow^s.  Just  tell  me  how  it  affected  the  industry  in 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  entire  confidence  in  that  industry  was  abso- 
lutel}'  paralyzed,  and  since  that  Cuban  reciprocity  bill  went  into  effect 
there  has  not  been  a  factorj'  added  to  the  number  then  in  operation  in 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Burrows.  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  the  United  States. 

Senator  Brandagee.  Were  any  constructed  before  the  passage  of 
the  reciprocity  act? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  statement  is  a  little  too  broad,  because 
1  happen  to  know  what  Senator  Long  told  me  within  a  day — that  they 
were  building  a  new  million  dollar  factory-  in  western  Kansas. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  Of  course;  but  how  many  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness ? 

The  Chairman.   We  understood  that  no  new  ones  were  built. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  said  that  no  new  factorj'  was  added  to  those  that 
were  in  existence  at  that  time. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  aggregate  of  increase? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  has  not  been  any:  it  is  the  same  to-day  as  it 
was  when  the  Cuban  reciprocit}'  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  There  were  54  last  year  and  53  this  year. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  There  were  54  last  year  and  53  this  year.  One  has 
gone  out  of  business. 

Senator  Burrows.  Take  it  in  Michigan;  how  many  factories  had 
we  when  the  Cuban  reciprocity  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  My  recollection  is  that  there  were  16  then,  and 
there  are  17  now. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No;  there  were  22  then. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  guess  that  is  so. 

Senator  Burrows.  There  were  22  then^ 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  many  have  we  now? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Sixteen. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  hold 
stock  in  any  other  beet-sugar  factories  throughout  the  country  ( 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  know  of  7  in  Michigan  m  which  they  are  said  to 
hold  a  portion  of  the  stock,  and  I  want  to  explain  that  a  little  further. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  hold  it  in  other  States? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  explain  how  the  American  Su^r  Refin- 
ing Company  holds  it.  1  do  not  think  that  is  accurate;  I  thmk  prob- 
abl}'^  some  individuals  who  are  connected  with  the  sugar  refining  com- 
panies hold  the  stock,  but  so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned  we 
only  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  B.  Warren,  who  bought  that 
stock  as  trustee;  for  whom  he  is  trustee,  we  do  not  know.  Now,  when 
he  proposed  to  buy  a  half  interest  in  our  stock,  we  at  once  said, ''  if  you 
buy  a  half  interest,  you  will  easily  get  control;  vou  can  buy  one  share 
more  and  can  take  the  entire  control  and  close  tne  factory."  Our  half 
interest  in  our  factory  was  sold  on  the  distinct  agreement  that  their 
one-half  interest  entitled  them  to  One  man  on  the  board  of  directors; 
we  then  had  seven  directors,  but  to  make  ourselves  absolutely  sure 
we  insisted  on  increasing  it  to  nine,  and  they  assented  to  that,  and  we 
increased  our  board  of  directors  to  nine;  they  have  one  man  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  we  have  eight,  and  the  board  of  directors  control 
the  business  of  that  corporation.  We  were  notified  b}^  Mr.  Warren 
that  he  wants  the  factory  absolutely  in  local  control,  and  does  not  want 
to  control  it,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  the  control  in  any  way 
except  as  one  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfiea  to  allow  the  local  men  to  control  the  factories,  and  we  do  con- 
trol them  just  as  though  that  stock  was  all  owned  by  us.  He  is  on  the 
board  of  directors,  but  there  are  eight  other  directors  upon  the  board. 

That  is  the  way  the  business  has  been  conducted  in  Michigan.  Whether 
there  is  a  dollar  of  interest  in  any  such  wa}^  in  any  of  the  other  States 
I  have  no  knowledge  except  from  hearsay,  but  I  understand  there  are 
some  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  had  heard  of  any  ^ 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  heard.  I  have  heard  that  there  were  six  or 
seven  in  Colorado  and  some  in  Utah,  but  whether  there  are  any  in  any 
other  States  I  do  not  know.  All  I  know  is  simply  from  information. 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  I  have  made  that  perfectly  plain.  I 
want  to  make  plain  to  you  all  the  conditions  that  surround  us.  By  this 
report  of  Willett  &  Gray  that  1  have  just  been  referring  to  it  shows 
that  the  shortage  last  year  of  sugar  over  the  sugars  that  come  into 
this  country  at  less  than  the  DingTey  rates — that  the  full  Dingley-rate 
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sugar  amounted  to  438,388  tons,  but  this  3'ear,  coming  into  the  country, 
Cuba  has  increased  her  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  this  year,  1905  if 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  the  fiscal  year  that  will  end  June  30.  1906. 
As  I  understand,  it  is  based  on  the  fiscal  years,  or  is  it  on  the  calendar 
year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Willett  and  Gray's  statistics  are  based  on  the  cal- 
endar year  of  1905. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  I  refer  to  1906. 

Mr.  Hathaway.'  Your  figures  are  for  the  crop  taken  for  the  winter 
of  1905-6? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Take,  for  instance,  our  beet  sugar,  it  is  on  the 
market  now  and  is  called  the  1906  beet  sugar.  The  1905  beet  sugar 
was  disposed  of  last  winter,  a  year  ago.  Our  1906  beet  sugar  is  the 
present  beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  estimate,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  not  an  estimate  now;  it  is  all  manufactured, 
every  pound  of  it.     The  beet-sugar  factories  are  all  shut  down. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  you  say  about  Cuban  sugar  must  be  an 
estimate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Cuban  sugar  is  a  ver^'  long  wa3's,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  begin  to  grind  in  those  islands  until 
December. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Next  December? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the}'  begin  to  grind  the  1906  crop  in  December; 
they  are  making  it  now,  and  will  grind  until  June,  as  a  rule.  I  know 
about  Porto  Rico,  and  I  suppose  it  is  not  far  different  as  to  Cuba. 
Therefore  any  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  Cuban  sugar  that  will 
come  in  this  year  must  be  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  an  estimate,  and  the  way  that  they  eet  at  the 
estimate  is  by  knowing  what  each  one  of  those  factories  proauced  last 
year,  and  their  statement  is  the  statement  of  their  increase,  or  what 
their  increased  sugar  will  be.  It  is  estimated  that  1,350,000  tons  of 
sugar  will  be  this  year's  Cuban  output,  but  assume  an  increase  of  only 
100,000  tons. over  last  year.  Porto  Rican  sugar  amounted  to  only 
124,000  tons  a  year  ago,  and  their  crop  is  estimated  at  210,000  tons  for 
this  year.  There  was  only  14,000  tons  of  Philippine  sugar  that  went 
into  the  United  States  consumption  last  year,  but  this  year  the  esti- 
mates are  130,000  tons.  The  last  letter  that  was  received  bv  Mr. 
Willett,  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  from  his  representatives  in  the  Philip- 
pines, was  to  the  effect  that  the  sugar  crop  of  the  Philippine  Islanos 
this  year  will  reach  130,000  tons. 

In  the  first  ten  months  of  last  year  the  Philippine  Islands  exported 
a  little  over  100,000  tons,  but,  as  I  expect  to  snow  vou  before  I  get 
through,  every  pound  of  that  sugar  will  come  into  the  United  States 
that  they  export.  There  will  not  be  a  pound  of  it  that  will  go  any- 
where else.  Then  the  beet  sugar,  as  I  say,  incre^ised  65,000  tons,  and 
the  cane  sugar  of  Louisiana  over  40,000  tons.  That  shows  you  where 
our  supply  of  sugar  comes  from  and  how  little  of  it,  as  Secretary  Taft 
said — 100,000  tons — comes  into  the  United  States  paying  the  full  Ding- 
ley  rates. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  to  vou  how  these  meas- 
ures reducing  the  Dingley  tariff  on  sugars  will  atfect  us,  so  that  in  a 
jear  from  now  there  will  not  be  a  pound  of  sugar  coming  into  the 
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United  States  for  consumption  that  will  pay  the  full  Dinffley  rate. 
The  sugars  that  pay  the  nearest  to  the  Dingley  rate  are  the  Cuban 
sugars,  but  they  are  34  cents  a  hundred  pounds  below.  In  effect 
this  Ls'a  reduction  in  your  duty  on  sugar  of  34  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
when  you  pass  this  bill. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  incentive  for  people  to  go  into  the  business  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Now,  will  people  go  there,  and  will  they  invest 
in  the  sugar  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands?  As  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, if  they  do  not,  if  it  does  not  induce  American  capital  to  go  there, 
then  clearly  this  bill  accomplishes  nothing.  The  object  is  defeated 
immediately.  The  object  is  to  induce  them  to  invest,  and  if  it  does 
not,  the  o5ject  is  defeated.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  but  9^^  per 
cent  of  agricultural  or  arable  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear  Secretary  Taf t  repudiate  that  statement.  That 
statement  was  made  in  the  House  and  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conmiittee. 

The  Chairman.  That  grew  out  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  printed 
in  the  census  report.  It  was  printed  in  a  very  misleading  way  in  the 
census. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  the  census  shows  that 
there  are  815,453  farmers,  and  that  the  average  size  of  the  farms  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  8.57  acres.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  con- 
stituted all  the  land  there  was  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  I  was  glad  that  Secretary  Taft  repudiated  that  idea. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  refer  to  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Public  Lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,'' published  in  1905.  I  got  one 
yesterday  from  Colonel  Edwards,  of  the  Insular  Department.  In  that 
ou  will  see  the  lands  that  are  estimated  on  page  6.  They  estimate 
3,000,000  acres,  and  they  say  that  of  the  73.000,000  acres^there  are 
40,000,000  acres  of  timbered  lands.  There  are  21,000,000  acres  of 
land  for  sale  bv  the  Government  there  not  forested,  but  most  of  which 
is  agricultural  in  character.  There  are  21,000,000  besides  those 
7,000,000  that  are  now  in  farms;  there  are  21,000,000  more,  and  most 
of  it  agricultural;  then  there  are  40.000,000  of  timbered  land. 

Of  the  7,000,0()0  acres  in  farms  400.000  acres  have  been  planted  in 
sugar.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Payne's  statement,  on  pa^e  679  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  which,  after  a  full  investigation  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  he  gives  the  figures.  He  says:  ''And  the}'  cultivated 
altogether  400,000  acres  that  produced  300,000  tons  of  sugar."  Now 
if  that  seven  million  acres  will  produce  four  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  sugar  land,  why  won't  the  twent^'-one  million  acres  produce  three 
times  that  or  twelve  hundred  thousand  more,  based  on  the  same  pro- 
portion? It  is  mostly  agricultural,  so  the  public  lands  department 
say.  If  there  is  twelve  nundred  thousand  acres  in  ^hat  twenty-one 
million,  with  the  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  seven  million, 
there  are  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres.  But  how  will  that 
hurt  you — one  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres?  Secretary  Taft 
said  this  morning  that  they  produce  now  from  one  to  one  and  a  quarter 
tons  of  sugar  to  an  acre,  ana  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of  sugar  on  that  land 
with  their  present  methods  will  mean  two  million  tons,  over  two- 
thirds  of  our  entire  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  arable  land  is  there  in  Michigan  capable 
of  cultivation  ? 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  There  are  probably  two-thirds  of  the  whole  50,000 
square  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  is  under  cultivation ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  not,  probably,  to  exceed  half  of  it;  1 
should  presume  half  of  it.  Take  this  7,000,000;  that  is  in  private 
ownership.  Secretary  Taft  says  there  is  only  one-half  of  that  in  cul- 
tivation, but  there  was  enougn  in  cultivation  for  them  to  cultivate 
400,000  acres  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  whether  in  any  country 
all  the  possible  available  land  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  this  land  that  is  capable  of  going  into  sugar  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  was  all  put  into  sugar  under  nKxiern  methods, 
and  with  modern  machinery  and  appliances,  the}'^  would  produce  more 
sugar  than  the  world  uses,  so  that  we  can  not  assume  that  they  will 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  assumption,  so  I  think  it  just  sls  easy  to 
assume  one  thing  as  another. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  all  assumption.  They  produced 
in  Cuba  the  year  before  Cuban  reciprocity  615,000  tons  of  sugar. 
They  produced  this  year  about  1,300,000  tons,  an  increase  of  some 
700,000  tons  in  Cuba  in  about  three  years.  Now,  1  do  not*  know  why 
it  is  not  just  as  attractive  a  proposition  for  the  exploitation  of  these 
lands  in  the  Philippines  as  it  was  in  Cuba.  If  it  is  not,  and  if  is  not 
going  to  increase  the  production  of  their  sugar,  then  this  sugar  sched- 
ule of  the  bill  is  a  failure. 

Now,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  do  cultivate  these  lands,  suppose, 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  cultivated  just  the  400,(X)0  acres  that  have  already 
been  cultivated  in  sugar;  suppose  they  still  use  their  old  caribou;  they 
still  use  the  stick  plow;  the}'  still  cultivate  it  exacti}"  as  they  always 
have  done;  but  put  in  modern  machinery  for  making  sugar  and  what 
would  it  do?  It  would  give  us  practicallv  600,000  tons  of  sugar  by 
simply  putting  in  the  machinery  to  save  the  juice  in  the  cane.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  increased  largely  in  excess  of  that  by 
improving  their  methods  of  agriculture. 

benator  Burrows.  1  understand  the  statement  ib  that  they  extract 
only  50  per  cent  now. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  but  let  me  make  another  statement 
There  is  no  one  who  knows  that  thev  extract  over  25  per  cent.  It  is 
an  absolute  impossibility  for  anybody  to  tell.  The  people  who  have 
been  doing  business  so  far  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  who  have  been 
attempting  to  ascertain  the  agricultural  conditions  tn  the  Philippine 
Islanas  and  to  shape  our  legislation  with  respect  to  agricultural  condi- 
tions are  the  people  of  the  War  Department,  as  good  a  department  as 
any  gov^ernment  has;  but  I  do  not  believe  you  can  find  out  as  much 
about  the  production  of  sugnr  with  a  Gatling  gun  as  you  can  with  a 
good  chemical  apparatus.  That  could  be  furnishexi  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department. 

The  Chairman.  Really,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence,  but  you  must 
know,  Mr.  Humphre\',  that  there  is  an  agricultural  department  under 
the  Philippine  Commission  which  has  be^n  engaged  for  years  in  this 
matter,  so  all  that  talk  about  a  Gatling  gun  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  the  agriculture  depart- 
ment in  the  Philippine  Islands  has  no  apparatus  and  never  has  had  a 
test  of  their  sugar  cane  to  know  just  what  the  juice  is. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  as  to  that,  but  to  say  that  it 
is  onh-  done  b}-  soldiers  is  absurd. 

Mr.  HuMPHUEY.  1  asked  the  gentleman  who  runs  their  trade  jour- 
nal and  their  su^r  expert  here,  and  he  said  there  is  no  way  to  tell 
how  much  juice  tnere  is  in  the  cane  there,  and  they  have  no  apparatus 
by  which  they  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Rea.  i  did  not  sa}-  the  department  of  agriculture  nor  our  labo- 
ratory did  not  have  it.  I  meant  to  say  that  the  planters  did  not  have 
it,  and  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  it. 

Mr.  Welbokn.   I  can  explain  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  It  is  simply  a  quo- 
tation, and  a  misunderstood  quotation. 

Mr.  Humphri^y.  Then,  if  they  have  the  means  it  has  not  been  used. 
For  instance,  there  is  not  a  laboratory  on  a  sugar  plantation  or  a  chemi- 
cal test  of  cane  on  a  sugar  plantation  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  they 
do  not  test,  it;  they  do  not  know  how  much  they  save.  If  the  sugar 
business  of  this  country  or  of  Porto  Rico  or  of  Hawaii  was  running 
that  way,  without  anv  chemists  in  their  factories,  no  results  could  be 
expected  to  be  produced  in  the  sugar  business,  or  any  other  business 
run  in  such  loose  ways. 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  plenty  of  land  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  that  can  be  used;  there  is  any  quantity  of  land.  If 
the  business  is  made  profitable  to  investors,  investors  will  go  there 
and  invest  their  money  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  it  is  said  that 
there  are  4:0,00(),000  acres  of  this  land  that  is  timber  land.  I  want  to 
refer  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  statement  that  I  think  is  very  pertinent 
to  this  matter  of  tim))er  land.  Mr.  Rea  is  the  expert  produced  here 
by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  and  is  to  be  examined  before  j^ou,  and  he 
can  make  any  explanation  that  he  sees  proper  when  he  comes  before 
vou.  But  this  is  his  testimony  before  the  A\  ays  and  Means  Committee, 
lie  was  talking  about  sugar  land  there,  and  Mi\  Clark,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conunittee,  was  asking  him  how  long  it  would  take  to  clear 
up  the  timber  lands  and  get  in  a  crop,  and  Mr.  Rea  had  answered 
about  eighteen  months,  over  an  extensive  area  of  land,  when  the  fol- 
lowing occurred: 

Mr.  William  Alden  Smith.   Tlie  su^ar  land  is  not  timbered  land,  is  it? 

Mr.  Rea.  What  the  pepj^le  call  *'8iigarland"  is  not  timbered.  If  I  were  going 
into  tlie  sugar  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands  I  would  buy  timber  lands,  and  I 
think  in  our  exi>erience  a  ter  the  war  sugar  men  gave  the  go-by  to  the  old,  worn-out 
lands  in  Matanzas  and  Habana  provinces  and  went  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
and  bought  new,  virgin  lands  covered  with  forests — at  least  the  gentlemen  I  rep- 
resented. 

Now,  that  is  what  they  did  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Rea  would  do  it  in  the 
Philippine  Islands — go  and  buy  the  timber  lands  and  clear  them  up 
and  put  them  in  sugar  plantations.  That  is  what  they  say  the\'  did  in 
Cuba.  Now,  if  the  chairman  will  look  at  the  report  of  the  Insular 
Commission  he  will  find  in  that  report  that  the}'  describe  the  timber 
land.  Secretary  Taft  described  it  here  this  morning.  He  said  that 
among  the  timber  lands  they  would  find  large  open  prairies  covered  with 
this  cogone  grass,  or  whatever  they  call  it — this  tall  grass.  He  says 
you  will  find  immense  tracts  of  that  among  the  timbered  lands,  and, 
he  says,  in  that  deep  rich  soil,  fine  agricultural  lands.  There  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  wnv  those  are  not  as  good  sugar  lands  as  there  are  in 
the  world.     Then,  the  territory  that  can  be  put  into  sugar,  as  I  under- 
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stand  it,  is  practically  without  limit,  and  the  question  arises  then.  Will 
thev  go  there '(  Will  they  put  it  in  ? 

Istow,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  take  up  another  branch  of  this  question, 
and  I  wish  to  show  you  why  every  acre  of  the  sugar  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  that  is  made  there  will  come  into  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the  committee  is  familiar  with  this 
Brussels  agreement — whether  it  has  ever  been  read  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  ma}'  assume  that  the  committee  knows 
about  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  W^ell,  as  I  undei'stand  this  Brussels  agi'eement,  it 
was  for  the  purpose,  as  Secretary  Taft  stated  this  morning,  of  getting 
rid  of  the  bounty-fed  supirs,  and,  as  specified  in  the  agreement,  they 
conti-act  to  get  rid  of  all  bounties,  the  direct  as  w^ll  as  of  the  indi- 
rect bounties. 

There  is  what  is  known  as  a  surtax.  A  surtax  reallj'  is  a  tax  upon 
a  tax,  but  the  high  contracting  parties  in  their  agreement  define  what 
they  mean  by  a  surtax.  They  sa}'  the  surtax  is  the  difference  between 
the  rate  of  duty,  or  taxation,  to  which  foreign  sugars  are  subject  and 
that  imposed  on  the  national  product.  There  is  also  what  they  call  an 
allowed  surtax.  The  allowed  surtax  on  raw  sugars  is  5i  francs  on  100 
kilograms,  6  francs  on  100  kilograms  of  retinea  sugar.  The  allowed 
surtax  means  the  amount  you  can  prefer  yoUr  domestic  over  foreign 
sugars,  is  5i  francs  on  100  kilograms  of  raw  sugar  without  coming 
within  the  penalty  clause  of  that  agreement.  The  penalty  clause  of 
the  agreement  is  that  when  you  prefer  your  domestic  over  foreign 
sugars  in  excess  of  the  allowed  surtax,  then  a  countervailing  duty 
goes  or  the  importation  prohibited. 

The  question  was  asked  in  the  House,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  on  that  subject,  we  not  being  a  signatorj'  power  to  the  Brussels 
agreement.  How  does  it  affect  us }  The  Brussels  agreement  does  not 
affect  us  in  the  least  so  long  as  we  do  not  export  sugar.  But  this  agree- 
ment provides  that  it  is  not  only  that  the  countervailing  duty  will  be  put 
,on  by  the  Brussels  convention,  by  their  commission,  as  to  the  bounty- 
fed  sugar  of  the  signatory  powers,  but  any  other  nation  that  pays  a 
bount}'  of  that  kind  the  countervailing  duty  will  at  once  go  on,  and  all 
sugars  then  going  into  any  of  those  countries  of  the  signatory  powers 
from  such  countries  would  have  to  pa\'  a  countervailing  dut}^  in  order 
to  get  in.     To  illustrate,  Mexico  was  not  a  producer  of  sugar 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Exporter. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  A  producer  of  sugar  in  excess  of  her  home  con- 
sumption imtil  last  year.  There  was  a  dut}'  on  sugar  coming  into 
Mexico  of  $3.39  a  hundred,  and  so  long  as  she  exported  no  sugar  into 
the  world's  market  no  countervailing  duty  was  imposed  against  her 
sugars  under  the  Brussels  agreement.  But  last  year  Mexico  exported 
sugar  for  the  first  time  in  her  histor\',  and  just  as  soon  as  she  com- 
menced to  export  sugar  the  Brussels  Commission  at  once  put  on  a 
countervailing  dut}'  on  Mexican  sugar  as  a  penalty  for  her  bounty-fed 
sugar,  through  her  duty  that  she  was  collecting,  giving  her  home*  pro- 
ducers a  benefit  and  advantage  over  the  foreign  producers  of  sugar  in 
her  own  markets.  And  what  did  she  do?  Mexicans  reduced  the  duty 
on  sugar  to  the  allowed  surtax  of  one-half  cent  a  pound,  and  then  the 
Mexican  sugar  could  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world — into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  signatory  powers;  they  could  not  without  such  reduction. 
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It  has  been  said  that  this  Philippine  question  has  been  entirely  fore- 
closed, and  that  no  countervailing  duty  will  be  put  on  a^inst  Jrhilip- 
pine  suear.  If  you  will  carefully  examine  this  Brussels  agreement, 
you  wiu  find  that  itprovides  that 

The  Chairman.  That  has  all  been  done  with  reference  to  the  Philip- 
pine sugar  since  the  Brussels  agreement. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  has  been  done  on  the  present  duty  on  Philippine 
sugar;  but  supposing  you  increase  this  bounty  bv  decreasing  the  duty. 
In  April  they  have  another  meeting,  and  under  the  Brussels  agreement 
when  they  meet  in  April,  if  they  carry  out  their  own  contract,  they 
will  put  a  countervailing  duty  on' Philippine  sugar  immediately,  if  the 
present  act  becomes  a  law. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  If  this  law  passes? 

Mr.  HiniPHREY.  If  this  law  passes. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Humphrey,  I  wish  you  would  make  it,  not  in 
a  general  way,  but  take  up  the  matter  of  the  Philippine  su^ar  and  tell 
us  how  a  surtax  would  be  imposed.     Come  right  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  can  show  you  in  this  way:  To-day  we  have 
reduced  the  duty  on  Philippine  sugar  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  bill 
on  their  sugars,  and  we  are  told  here  that  it  would  mean  about  32 
cents  a  hundred  pounds,  but  there  is  an  allowed  surtax  of  50  cents  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  reduction  does  not  come  to  the  allowed  surtax; 
it  does  not  reach  the  allowed  surtax.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  they 
themselves  levied  a  duty  or  imposed  a  duty  on  sugar  coming  into 
their  own  islands. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  one  that  the  Brussels  conference 
applies  to. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  paid  no  attention  to  this  because  it  was  not 
below  the  allowed  surtax — that  is  why.  They  did  not  pav  any  more 
attention  to  this  than  they  now  do  to  Mexico.  Mexico's  duty  is  now 
one-half  a  cent  a  pound.  They  pay  no  attention  to  Mexico;  she  can 
ship  sugar  wherever  she  pleases.  Let  Mexico  increase  it  one-half  a 
cent  a  pound,  and  what  will  happen?  Now  just  increase  the  bounty 
the  Philippine  sugar  has  in  your  market  over  the  world's  sugar  in 
your  marKct,  and  see  how  quick 

The  Chairman.  You  utterly  misunderstand  it,  I  think.  The  rate  at 
which  we  allow  Philippine  sugar  to  come  into  this  market  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Philippine  sugar  was  shut  out  from  the  Hongkong  mar- 
ket because  the  duty  on  sugars  coming  into  the  Philippines  was  72  cents 
higher  than  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Brussels  conference.  That  was  set 
aside  under  a  representation,  as  Secretary  Taft  said  this  morning,  of 
the  British  Government.  The  rate  at  which  we  let  Philippine  sugar 
come  in  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Does  the  chairman  understand  that  as  an  exporter 
you  can  prefer  your  own  sugar  over  foreign  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  we  can  let  tnat  sugar  in  here,  and 
because  we  will  let  Porto  Rican  sugar  in  here  that  it  is  therefore  sus- 
ceptible to  the  Brussels  tax? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Just  as  quick  as  they  are  exporters.  If  the  sugar 
comes  to  the  United  States  tney  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  but 
just  as  quick  as  you  are  an  exporter  of  sugar  into  the  markets  of  the 
world  they  will  countervail  against  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  sugar  going  into  Porto  Rico  is  the 
Dingley  rate. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  1  am  speaking  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairmax.  I  am  speaking  of  Porto  Rico,  because  that  is  estab- 
lished. Porto  Rican  sugar  now  has  a  duty  on  it  of  the  Dingley  rate. 
The  rate  at  which  it  comes  into  this  country  has  no  bearing  on  the 
Brussels  conference.  The  rate  at  which  sugar  goes  into  Porto  Rico 
has  a  bearing;  nothing  else.  If  there  was  no  duty  going  into  Porto 
Rico,  the  fact  that  it  comes  in  here  free  would  not  make  it  subject  to 
the  Brussels  conference. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Let  me  read  the  Brussels  agreement. 

Senator  Burrows.  Just  take  the  Philippine  case.  Under  this  bill 
sugars  from  the  Philippines  are  admitted  into  the  United  States  free 
of  duty;  that  is  a  preference  to  the  sugars  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Now,  do  you  hold  that  they  will  countervail  against  those  sugars? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Absolutely  and  immediatelv.  It  is  a  colony  of 
ours;  it  is  a  colonial  possession.  Each  one  of  those  signatory  powers 
contracted  with  reference  to  their  colonial  possession.  Great  Britain 
makes  her  colonial  possession  pav  1  cent  a  pound  duty  coming  into 
her  port;  she  expressly  contracted  for  that  in  the  Brussels  agreement. 
France  does  the  same  thing;  so  does  the  Netherlands.  All  of  their 
provinces  have  to  pay  that  duty  or  they  will  be  countervailed  against 
immediately  under  the  Brussels  agreement.  It  is  just  as  plain  as  can 
be.  It  says  here  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  declared  that  no 
bounty,  direct  or  indirect,  shall  be  gi-anted  to  sugars  of  the  crowned 
colonies  during  the  duration  of  the  convention.     It  further  says: 

They  declare  as  an  exceptional  measure,  and  reserving  in  principal  entire  liberty 
of  action  as  regards  the  fiscal  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonics 
and  possessions,  that  during  the  duration  of  the  convention  no  preference  will  be 
granted  in  the  United  Kingtiom  to  colonial  sugars  as  against  sugars  from  any  of  the 
contracting  sta^*.  The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  declare  that  tluring  the 
duration  of  the  convention  no  bountv,  direct  or  indirect,  shall  l>e  granted  to  sugars 
from  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  that  such  sugars  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  Nether- 
lands at  a  lower  tariff  than  that  applied  to  sugars  from  any  of  the  contracting  states. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a  colony? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Certainly;  it  is  a  colonial  possession.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  holds  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  tcrritorv  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  a  colonial  posses- 
sion of  the  Cnited  States.  Now,  so  long  as  it  is  no  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  is  a  territory  belonging  to  the  I'nited  States,  it  is  exactly 
in  the  condition  that  Martinique  is  to  France;  it  is  just  exactly  in  the 
condition  that  the  Dutch  sugar  colonies  are  to  the  Netherlands.  But 
do  you  suppose  that  these  contracting  powers  are  going  to  compel 
their  colonies  to  pay  the  full  duty  on  sugar  coming  into  their  home 
markets  or  into  tlie  markets  of  tfie  world,  and  that  they  are  going  to 
allow  the  bounty-fed  colonies  of  the  United  States  to  go  free?  Not 
at  all.  You  will  lind  that  just  the  moment  this  bill  is  passed  thei*e 
will  be  a  countervailing  duty  go  on  against  your  Philippine  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  there  was  a  countervailmg  duty  on  and 
that  it  has  has  been  taken  off;  don't  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Let  me  give  you  mv  understanding  of  that.  The 
Brussels  conference  at  the  meeting  held  in  April  last  put  on  a  counter- 
vailing dutv  on  the  Philippine  sugar.  Immediately  after  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  ilongkong — Hongkong  being  a  British  possession — through 
the  governor  notified  the  War  Department  of  the  U  nited  States  that  as 
Hongkong  was  a  free  port  they  could  not  put  a  duty  on  sugar  coming 
into  Hongkong;  that  it  was  absolutely  excluded.     By  an  official  docu- 
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ment,  signed  by  the  governor-general  of  Hongkong  and  given  to  the 
War  Department  of  the  United  States,  he  sa3"s  that  ''  it  navingbeen 
decided  that  the  import  duties  of  the  Philippine  Islands  on  sugar  of 
$1.62  per  100  kilograms,  gross  weight,  give  a  surtax  in  excess  of  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Brussels  convention  of  1  franc  31  centimes, 
imf)orts  into  Hongkong  are  aflFected  thereby;  but  inasmuch  as  Hong- 
kong is  a  free  entrv  port  and  can  not  impose  duties,  the  importation 
of  sugar  from  the  Philippine  Islands  is  prohibited  entirely." 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  know  that  has  been  revoked  since? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Absolutely,  and  why  ?  I  was  attempting  to  explain 
that  when  the  Brussels  convention  fixed  this  amount  at  5i  francs  thej^ 
said  that  the  commission  ma}^  if  it  saw  fit,  allow  another  franc  before 
they  were  countervailed  against.  Now,  by  allowing  the  other  franc, 
the  73  cents,  which  is  their  duty  over  there,  less  the  2  per  cent — there 
is  a  2  per  cent  excise  tax  there  that  is  always  taken  out  in  getting  at 
what  is  called  the  advantage  on  account  of  the  surtax — then  it  only 
left  71  cents.  Half  a  cent  a  pound,  or  50  cents  a  hundred,  is  the 
allowed  surtax.  Now,  the  difference  was  21  cents,  but  the  bounty 
under  this  surtax  is  figured  in  this  way:  They  say  that  the  bounty 
through  a  surtax  is  indirect. 

The  way  they  determine  the  bounty,  through  a  duty,  is  by  dividing 
the  difference  between  the  duty  and  the  allowed  surtax  by  two.  Then 
they  say  one-half  of  that  amount  is  what  they  call  the  bounty.  For 
instance,  there  is  21  cents  under  the  Philippine  tariff  in  excess  of  the 
allowed  surtax,  but  they  first  take  the  excise  tax  of  2  cents  away  from 
that;  that  leaves  19.  Now  they  divide  that  by  two,  which  makes  9^ 
cents,  which  represents  the  bounty  to  Philippine  sugar  under  their  tariff, 
but  the  Commission  has  the  discretion  of  allownng  them  to  exceed  it  to 
that  extent  under  the  agreement. 

But  at  their  October  meeting  they  determined  that  they  would 
remove  their  ban  on  that  Philippine  sugar,  under  the  present  existing 
state  of  the  law,  w^hich  they  did.  But  now^  supposing  you  by  this  bill 
give  a  preferential  to  the  Filipino;  you  give  him  a  preferential  of 
|l.26  a  hundred  pounds,  giving  him  free  sugar  in  time,  which  gives 
them  a  preference  and  advantage,  because  you  have  a  duty  here  in  the 
United  States.  Your  own  duty  in  the  United  States  is  $1.95  on  refined 
sugar  and  $1.68  on  raw.  You  are  preserving  that  market  for  your 
colon3^  The  Brussels  convention  says  that  so  long  as  you  do  not 
export  sugar  to  any  place  coming  into  competition  with  us,  we  do  not 
care  what  your  bounty  is — so  long  as  vou  are  not  exporters.  You 
only  ship  sugars  from  the  Philippine  Islands  into  America.  If  you 
give  the  Filipinos  the  benefit  of  the  $1.68  or  IflO  a  hundred  fjounds 
over  the  world,  so  long  as  you  are  not  exporters  of  sugar  we  will  pay 
no  attention  to  you,  but  just  the  minute  tnat  you  seek  the  markets  of 
the  world  and  put  your  sugar  into  competition  wMth  ours,  we  will 
make  you  allow  our  sugars  to  go  into  your  borders  exactly  the  vsameas 
your  colonial  sugar  goes  in,  and  if  you  do  not  but  allow  them  a  pref- 
erence over  us  in  excess  of  the  allowed  surtax,  we  will  countervail 
against  you.     That  is  the  Brussels  agreement,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  countervail  against  us  in  China? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  will  countervail  against  us  in  Hongkong. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  that  explained  this  morning.  How  are 
they  going  to  countervail  against  us  in  China  i!  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  nave  removed  it,  but  suppose  they  put  it  back? 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  What  they  will  do — they  can  not  countervail  by  a 
duty,  but  they  reserve  the  right 

The  Chairman.  What  they  do  in  China;  that  is  what  I  want  to 
get  at. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So  far  as  China  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  raw 
sugar  that  is  eaten  in  the  raw  is  concerned,  they  won't  interfere  with 
you  at  all,  because  China  is  not  a  signatory  power;  she  was  not  a  sig- 
natory power  to  the  convention;  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  refinery  m 
the  world  that  is  not  within  these  signatory  powers,  except  those  in 
the  United  States  and  two  small  ones  in  Japan.  There  is  where  the 
refineries  are  now,  and  that  is  the  market  for  your  raw  sugar.  The 
market  for  raw  sugar  is  the  refinery.  Your  market  for  the  raw  sugar 
is  insignificant,  where  it  is  sold  to  be  eaten  raw.  That  is  the  marKet 
for  your  sugar;  your  refineries  take  nine-tenths — yes,  thev  take  ninety- 
nine  one-hundredths  of  all  the  sugar  produced  in  the  world — that  is, 
produced  as  mw  sugar.  When  you  attempt  to  find  a  refinery  to  buy 
your  sugar  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  do  j^ou  go?  You  go 
to  Hongkong,  and  you  are  excluded,  as  it  is  a  province  of  Great  Britain, 
one  of  the  signatory  powers  to  the  Brussels  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  >ATiat  is  to  prevent  our  refining  in  bond  in  Hong- 
kong?    It  all  goes  into  China  ultimatel3\ 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Let  me  say  that  what  they  did  in  Hongkong  was 
to  absolutely  prohibit  its  importation;  the  governor-general  prohib- 
ited it. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  has  been  revoked. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Ah,  but  it  was  revoked  because  the  surtax  was  not 
above  the  surtax  that  was  allowed  by  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion had  authority  under  the  agreement  to  revoke  it,  because  the  Com- 
mission had  authority  to  allow  a  surtax  equal  to  the  amount  of  that 
duty  imposed  on  the  Philippine  sugar. 

But  let  me  see  if  I  can  make  this  plain.  The  action  of  the  Brussels 
conference  with  respect  to  Philippine  sugar  was  with  respect  to  the 
sugar  as  the  duty  stood  on  the  day  they  took  their  action.  If  does  not 
and  it  has  not  taken  any  action  with  respect  to  what  may  happen  to 
the  Philippine  sugar  if  the  present  bill  becomes  a  law.  They  have 
acted  on  the  Philippine  sugar  as  the  law  was  when  they  tools  their 
action.  Take,  for  instance,  this  citation  that  I  gave  you  to  Mexico. 
What  did  they  do  in  Mexico?  Just  the  moment  that  Mexico  under- 
took to  ship  a  pound  of  sugar  into  the  world's  market  the  countervail- 
ing duty  went  on,  but  in  order  to  become  a  shipper  in  the  world's 
market  they  had  to  cut  off  their  excess  above  the  allowed  surtax. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  if  your  theory  is  correct,  how  would  it 
affect  the  sugars  of  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Hu3iPHREYS.  It  affects  them  in  this  way.  that  every  pound  of 
sugar  manufactured  in  the  Philippine  Islands  will  come  into  the  United 
States.  That  sugar  coming  into  the  United  States — the  whole  of  it — 
will  place  it  in  the  power  of  the  Fillipinos  to  buy  their  sugar  of  Java 
at  the  world's  price,  and  ship  the  whole  of  their  manufactured  article 
into  the  Unitea  States — every  pound  of  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Your  contention  is  that  it  would  close  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  to  the  Philippine  sugar  and  force  it  all  into  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Humphrey^  Yes,  sir;  it  would  drive  every  pound  of  it  into  the 
United  States.     Instead  of  their  eating  their  own  sugar  they  would 
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buy  sugar  from  Java,  and  they  would  eat  the  Java  sugar  and  ship  their 
own  sugar  into  the  United  States,  and  what  would  they  make  out  of  it? 
The  Philippine  census  ^ives  the  production  of  sugar  last  year — or  of 
1903, 1  should  say — and  it  gives  the  consumption.  The  production  was 
180,000  tons,  and  the  amount  shipped  was  about  90,000  tons.  Now, 
there  were  about  90,000  tons  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  1903.  By  buying  Java  sugar — 90,000  tons  of  Java  sugar — 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  sending  90,000  tons  of  the  Philippine 
sugar,  that  othei-wise  they  would  have  eaten,  into* this  country  the 
Filipinos  make  ^2,524,500,  or  they  make  the  entire  amount  of  the  duty 
that  they  save  bv  buying  sugar  in  the  world's  market  and  consuming 
it  and  sending  theirs  into  the  United  States  and  getting  the  benefit  or 
this  market,  providing  this  bill  becomes  a  law.  How  would  that  be 
divided  i  This  78  cents — their  import  duty  into  the  Philippine  Islands — 
would  go  to  the  Philippine  government.  The  Philippine  government 
would  get  on  that  90.000  tons  $1,456,000,  and  the  people  who  bought 
the  sugar  and  shipped  it  would  get  over  a  million  dollars. 

But  supposing  when  it  comes  to  1909,  and  thev  have  free  sugar, 
they  would  make  on  that  90,000  tons  of  sugiir  *3,366,000  by  buying 
and  consuming  this  Java  sugar  and  shipping  the  whole  of  their  sugar 
in  here.  It  not  only  gives  them  the  chance  to  do  that,  but  it  puts  you 
in  the  position  where  you  are  liable  to  have  all  kinds  of  frauds  perpe- 
trated on  you  by  having  the  Java  sugar  that  is  bought  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  shipped  to  the  United  States  as  Philippine  sugar.  There 
is  no  way  to  prevent  it.  They  can  get  it  in.  They  have  a  perfect 
right  to  buy  it,  and  that  sugar  would  either  be  consumed  or  snipped 
into  the  United  States  as  Philippine  sugar,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would 
not  make  any  difference  w^hich  they  did.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  made  out  of  that  transaction,  and  the  Filipinos 
can  do  it.  Somebody  w^anted  to  know  if  the  Filipinos  were  sharp 
enough  to  do  it.  Who  have  the  nmrkets  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 
Who  is  conducting  the  business  there  ?  The  principal  pact  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  being  conducted  by  Englishmen. 
English  firms  do  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  There  is  only  one  American 
firm  of  consequence  there,  })ut  every  one  of  them  will  understand  the 
situation  and  will  profit  accordingly. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  I  have  made  myself  clear  with  reference  to 
this  Brussels  agreement.  1  think  if  you  will  give  that  contract  care- 
ful consideration  you  will  find  it  is  a  perfectly  plain  contract;  it  is 
simple  of  construction  and  as  plain  in  its  terms  as  a  document  can  be 
drawn.  It  not  only  says  that  they  can  countervail  against  signatory 
powers  to  this  agreement,  but  they  countervail  as  against  all  other 
powers  nonsignatory  that  give  any  sort  of  a  bounty  or  preference  to 
their  domestic  sugars  greater  than  thoy  give  to  the  sugars  of  the 
world,  and  if  we  in  the  United  States  exi)ort  any  ciuantity  of  sugar 
the  sugar  of  the  United  States  would  be  countervailed  against  immedi- 
ately unless  we  reduced  our  duty  within  the  limits  of  the  allowed 
surtax.  Supposing  we  should  attempt  to  ship  beet  sugars  in  any 
quantities  to-day  into  the  world's  market,  would  not  the  irnited  States 
be  countervailed  against  exactly  as  Mexico  was?  Here  our  sugars  are 
getting  a  preferential  over  the  sugars  of  the  world  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  Dingley  bill. 

Now,  they  figure  out  what  that  is,  and  all  ai)ove  a  half  cent  a  pound 
they  get  a  benefit  by  that  Dingley  bill.     You  will  be  countervailed 
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a^itist,  and  just  the  moment  we  commence  to  ship  from  New  York 
or  ship  from  rsew  Orleans,  or  any  other  port  of  the  United  States  into 
the  markets  of  the  world,  the  countervailinjif  duty  will  go  on  against 
American  su^rs,  and  it  is  because  we  are  not  a  shipping  country 
to-day;  that  is  the  reason  it  does  not  go  on.  Cuba  has  a  countervail- 
ing duty  against  her;  the  Brussels  convention  imposed  the  counter- 
vailing duty  against  Cuba,  and  there  are  seveml  of  the  countries  to-day 
that  we  are  buying  sugar  of  that  have  the  countervailing  duty  imposed 
a^inst  them.  Now,  if  that  is  true  certainly  all  of  the  Philippine  sugar 
will  come  here.  But  the  Filipinos  are  going  to  get  an  advantage 
anyway  over  the  sugars  of  the  world,  are  they  not?  The  minute  you 
lower  their  duties,  fhe  minute  all  the  duties  on  the  sugars  consumed 
in  the  United  States  are  coming  in  less  than  the  Dingley  rates,  then 
all  of  those  sugars  that  come  in  here,  that  are  allowed  to  come  in  that 
way,  will  get  a  preferential  and  a  benefit  over  the  sugars  of  the  world. 
If  they  do  nave  that  benefit  that  brings  them  in  here.  Would  that  not 
in  itself  bring  every  one  of  the  Philippine  sugars  into  this  country? 

Now,  if  the  Filipinos  can  get  a  market  here  based  upon  the  fact  that 
he  is  getting  a  preferred  market,  will  he  ship  his  sugar  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  where  he  does  not  get  that  preference  f  Not  at  all.  He 
will  get  a  higher  price  in  America  than  any  other  place  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  and  the  place  where  he  can  get  the  highest  price  will  ]>e  his 
market  for  his  sugar. 

Now,  I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  other  matter.  Secretary  Taft  in  his 
argument  yesterday  said  to  you  gentlemen  that  our  sugar  had  had  a  large 
bounty  or  large  dut\'  on  it  for  a  great  many  years  and  it  could  afl^ord 
now  to  have  some  portion  taken  otf .  I  will  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  that  has  attempted  to  foster  the 
sugar  industry  that  has  as  low  a  duty  as  we  have.  No  countr}*  that 
ever  advocated  the  principle  of  fostering  the  sugar  industry  that  has 
had  as  low  a  duty  as  we  have  until  after  they  had  produced  all  the 
sugar  that  they  consumed  and  become  shippers  of  sugar.  The  coun- 
tries of  the  world  that  adopted  our  declared  policy  of  producing  all  of 
the  sugar  consumed  imposed  the  following  duty:  Germany  had  a  duty 
of  ^.75  a  hundred  pounds,  Austria  of  Jf3.T0,  Belgium  of  jy^.40,  Russia 
of  $5.72,  Italy  of  $^S.7o,  and  Spain  of  $6.22,  and  her  colonies  of  $2.95. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  United  States  (jovernment  has  had  the  lowest 
duty  for  the  last  twentv-three  years  of  any  country  in  the  world  that 
was  trying  to  foster  the  sugar  industry,  and  never  until  since  beet 
sugar  has  got  to  be  a  factor  in  the  market  have  we  had  as  low  a  duty 
as  we  have  now.  Our  duty  on  sugar  by  the  tariff  of  1801  was  5  cents 
a  pound;  by  the  tariff'  of  1802  they  reduced  it  to  4  cents;  in  18t)4they 
put  it  back  to  5  cents;  in  1870  they  put  it  to  4  cents  ag}iin,and  itstooJi 
at  4  cents  until  1888.  In  1883  it  was  reduced  to  $3.50  on  refined  sugar, 
and  there  it  stood  until  the  McKinley  bill  of  18i^0.  By  that  act  we  had 
a  half  cent  duty  and  2  cents  bounty — half  a  cent  was  the  duty  and  2 
cents  was  the  bounty  on  sugar.  In  1894  came  the  Wilson  bill  with  a 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  now  we  have  $1.95.  There  never  hfia 
been  a  nation  that  has  tried  to  foster  the  sugar  industry  that  has  had 
as  low  a  duty  as  that,  within  my  knowledge.  The  English  dutv  on 
sugar  to-dav  is  1  cent  a  pound  on  sugar  imported  into  the  United  king- 
dom, either  from  foreign  nations  or  her  own  colonies. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  ])e  claimed  that  we  have 
got  such  an  unreasonable  tariff  on  sugar  as  Secretary  Taft  seems  to 
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indicate.  Of  course,  if  we  do  not  want  to  protect  our  sugar,  if  the 
8Ugar  industry  is  not  of  any  value,  and  it  is  not  sought  to  protect  it  or 
foster  it,  I  have  nothing  more  to  sav.  But  if  the  policy  of  the  country 
has  not  changed,  and  it  is  still  thought  the  part  of  wisdom  in  legisla- 
tion to  protect  from  destruction  this  industry  in  the  manufacture  of 
one  of  the  important  food  products  of  the  world,  then  1  ask  you  to 
oppose  this  bill.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  human  food  con- 
sumption, and  based  upon  the  amount  of  nutriment  contained  in  a 
pound  of  sugar  no  other  article  furnishes  so  cheap  a  food  as  sugar  at 
the  American  price  to-day.  I  know,  in  the  early  days,  when  we  were 
in  the  lumbering  business,  no  food  with  sugar  in  it  was  used  in  the 
camps.  The  oiily  thing  that  you  would  see  that  was  sweet  in  a  lum- 
l>er  camp  was  a  little  black-strap  molasses.  But  go  into  the  lumber 
camp  to-day  and  you  will  find  that  the  men  have  all  the  sugar  that 
they  can  eat.  Tliey  have  cakes  and  pies  and  other  articles  containing 
sugar.  It  is  the  cheapest  food  that  you  can  give  them.  There  is 
nothing  to-day  that  I  know  of,  with  sugar  at  the  price  it  is  now,  that 
will  give  so  much  nutriment  for  the  same  amount  of  money  as  sugar 
will. 

Gentlemen,  in  closing,  I  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  vour  patient 
and  careful  consideration,  and  I  hope,  in  the  interests  of  tlie  American 
sugar  producers,  that  this  bill  will  not  become  a  law.  I  will  be  very 
gliw,  if  there  are  any  questions  that  anyone  would  like  to  ask  me,  to 
answer  them  if  I  can. 

The  Chairman.   We  are  verj-  glad  to  have  heard  you,  Mr.  Humphrey. 

At  5  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.  the  conjmittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  February  8,  1900,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


United  States  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  the  Philippines, 
Wnshln(jt&iul)»  6'.,  Fehruanf  8^  190G. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman).  Hale,  Long,  Dick,  Nixon, 
Brandegee,  C>ulberson,  and  McCreary. 

STATEMENT  OF  SECRETARY  TAFT-  Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  continue  your  statement,  Mr.  Secretaiy. 

Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  being  present  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
Mr.  Humphrey,  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Michigan,  apjjeared  in  behalf 
of  the  beet-sugar  interests,  and  I  understand  that  he  made  some  criti- 
cism of  what  ihad  to  say  with  respect  to  sugar  and  some  of  my  sta- 
tistics. It  seems  to  me  he  nmst  have  misunderstood  me  in  respect  to 
some  things.  Certainly  I  did  not  say  that  the  annual  amount  of  sugar 
that  came  over  the  tariif  wall  at  the  full  Dingley  rate  was  only  100,000 
tons.  I  said  about  1,100,000  tons  comes  from  Cuba  at  :io  per  cent 
reduction  and  about  500,000  tons  from  the  East  Indies  and  all  other 
countries. 

Then,  I  understand  he  said  that  I  said  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
bill  was  to  induce  American  capital  to  go  to  the  islands.  Certainly  we 
need  American  capital  out  there,  and  if  it  does  go  I  shall  be  rejoiced. 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  bill,  in  my  mind,  however,  is  to  convince 
the  Filipinos  that  we  are  anxious  to  do  everything  we  can  to  increase 
their  material  prosperity,  and,  therefore,  as  they  regard  it  as  quite 
important  that  they  should  have  our  markets,  I  am  stronglv  in  favor 
of  putting  them  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Porto  Kicans.  They  think 
they  are  entitled  to  it,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  are  not. 

In  respect  of  the  Brussels  convention,  which  Mr.  Humph  revs  referred 
to  again,  I  have  to  say,  first,  that  it  is  utterly  immaterial  what  the 
Brussels  convention  does,  for  the  reason  that  the  only  important 
markets  for  these  Philippine  sugars,  as  shown  in  the  past,  are  China 
and  Japan,  and  neither  of  those  countries  is  a  signatory  to  that  con- 
vention. Hongkong,  an  English  colony,  consumes  a  very  small  part 
of  any  sugar  tliat  is  sent  there. 

It  refines  a  good  deal  but  it  really  consumes  a  small  part.  The 
only  reason  why  there  is  any  discussion  in  the  conference  at  all  is 
because  Hongkong  is  anxious  to  retain  the  sugar-handling  business 
and  to  prevent  its  going  somewhere  else  on  the  oriental  coast.  The 
idea  that  Chinamen,  who  are  the  best  merchants  in  the  world,  are 
going  to  be  prevented  from  buying  Philippine  sugars  because  they 
can  not  get  into  Hongkong  and  must  take  their  sugar  direct  to  China 
and  Japan  betrays  the  ignorance  of  oriental  methods.  The  lon^- 
headedness  of  the  Chinese  merchant  is  surprising.  More  than  this,  if 
sugars  from  the  Philippines  are  excluded  from  the  market  at  Hong- 
kong the  English  Government  will,  and  may  under  the  Brussels  con- 
vention, promptly  establish  bonded  warehouses  for  transit  and  refining 
that  will  enable  Philippine  sugars  to  take  the  same  destination  as 
now,  and  onl}'  entail  tlie  additional  expense  of  maintaining  bonding 
regulations. 

Another  remark  that  I  understand  Mr.  Humphrey  mad*^ — I  was  not 
here  and  I  have  to  rely  on  those  who  were  here  to  tell  nie — is  that  I 
am  really  advocating  a  reduction  of  rates  on  tobacco  and  on  sugar; 
that  I  am  opposing  the  protection  system,  and  that  is  the  trouble  with 
me.  Now,  what  I  said  was  that  interests  that  were  as  highly  pro- 
tected as  they  are  should  not  object  to  allowing  us,  considering  the 
prosperous  condition  in  which  their  industry  is,  to  introduce  into  our 
markets  the  products  of  those  whom  we  are  under  a  national  obliga- 
tion to  allow  to  come  into  our  markets,  if  when  they  do  come  in  their 
contribution  to  the  markets  will  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  tobacco  and  sugar  interests. 

Now,  with  respect  to  tobacco,  I  have  already  stated  that  the  annual 
acreage  of  to])acco  is  8(>,(K)0  acres  in  the  whole  island;  that  there  are 
onl}'  two  provinces  in  the  islands  that  can  raise  tobacco  that  is  possibly 
exportable  to  America.  There  are  other  provinces  in  other  islands 
that  grow  toliacco.  They  grow  tobacco  in  Cebu.  They  grow  a  great 
deal  of  tobacco  in  Union  and  some  of  the  llocano  provinces.  But  the 
character  of  that  tobacco  is  what  among  tobacco  manufacturers  is  known 
as  salt-water  tobat*co.  It  is  so  inferior  that  it  could  never  come  to 
this  country  at  all,  and  the  only  way  they  export  it  is  by  loading  it  into 
monopoly  countries  where  the  people  who  smoke  cigars  have  to  take 
the  character  of  the  cigars  that  the  governments  are  willing  to  furnish 
them. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  had  any  experience  in  smok- 
ing Italian  or  Austrian  or  even  French  cigars.  I  am  not  a  smoker 
myself.     1  do  not  know  how  a  cigar  tastes,  but  I  visited  thone  coun- 
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tries  in  company  with  |j^ntlemen  who  did  smoke  cigars,  and  they  by 
no  means  enjoyed  them. 

Now,  in  Cagayan  and  Ysabela  there  is  good  tobacco  land,  but  it  is 
chiefly  confine  to  that  which  fertilizes  itself  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers,  and  most  of  that  land  has  been  occupied  under  Government 
monopoly  many  years  ago. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  to  show  you  that  the  Government,  with 
all  the  power — I  mean  the  Government  of  Spain,  with  all  the  power 
that  it  had  during  the  life  of  that  monopoly,  was  searching  for  tobacco 
land  and  that  it  selected  Ysabela  and  Cagayan,  and  that  using  the  power 
that  it  had  to  enslave  the  people  as  it  did  enslave  them,  and  conducting 
this  monopoly,  it  went  to  the  land  that  raised  good  tobacco. 

I  wish  to  read  at  this  point  an  extract  from  the  testimony  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  most  familiar  with  the  tobacco  business,  and  who,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  studied  up  this  que^jtion 
and  went  into  it.  I  refer  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Frye,  of  Connecticut.  I  quote 
from  his  statement.     He  says: 

The  Spaniards  have  been  in  possession  of  the  islands  for  several  hundred  years. 
In  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  everywhere  that  they  could  promote  the  tobacco  and 
cigar  industry  they  nave  done  so  tot  he  utmost — searched  out  every  section  where 
tobacco  that  could  be  made  into  cigars  good  enough  to  be  sold  anywhere  in  the 
world  could  be  produced.  Moreover,  as  Spain  made  a  Government  monopoly  of  the 
industry  in  those  islands  for  many  years,  and  therefore  had  every  incentive  to 
increase  the  leaf  and  cigar  output  to  the  utmost  as  an  important  source  of  revenue, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  their  laiyest  output  under  that  system  could  be 
increased  to  any  great  extent.  This  condition  obtains  in  every  important  tobacco- 
producing  country  in  the  world.  Another  rule  holds  good  all  over  the  world:  The 
tobacco  of  no  section  can  be  duplicated  in  any  other,  no  matter  how  similar  may 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  appear  to  be.  (Note. — At  first  the  Dutch  thought  they 
could  duplicate  Plabana  tobacco  in  Sumatra,  soil  and  climate  so  similar,  but  the 
product  was  the  furthest  possible  extreme  from  Habana  tobacco — worthless  as  a 
filler,  but  excelling  any  tobacco  before  known  as  a  wrapper. ) 

Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  can  Connet^ticut  Valley  tobacco  be  duplicated; 
nowhere  else  than  in  Ohio  has  Zimmer's  Spanish,  Little  Diitch,  and  Gebhardt  been 
produced;  same  of  Wiw^onsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  Florida  tobaccos.  No  cigar  leaf 
can  be  produced  in  the  hogshead-leaf  States,  su(!h  as  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
etc.  Neither  CAn  that  type  of  tobacco  l>e  produced  anywhere  else  m  the  world;  at 
least  it  never  has  been.  Tobacco  of  any  variety  will  attain  its  maximum  growth  in 
any  soil  and  climate  where  Indian  corn  will  grow  to  fair  perfection  and  in  some  (the 
Tropi<«)  where  corn  c«n  not  l^e  grown — at  least  will  not  reproduce  the  seed  (com)  to 
any  extent.  Now,  why  is  not  toha^-co  grown  all  over  the  State  of  Connecticut,  even 
Rhode  Island  and  MassachusetU*,  on  any  gooil  com  land?  Because  nowhere  else 
than  in  the  Connecticut  V'alley  can  tobacco  of  quality  good  enough  for  cigar  wrappers 
that  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  l>e  V^oduced,  except  in  the  Housatonic  Vallev,  and  there 
prices  are  usually  only  al^wut  half  to  two-thirds  those  of  Connecticut  Vafley  tobacco. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out: 

Again,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  bottom  lands  in  the  Connecticut  Vallev, 
any  acre  of  which  will  produce  more  pounds  of  tobacco  per  acre  than  the  best  lands 
now^  under  tobacco  cultivation,  and  scarcely  a  pound  is  grown  there.  Why?  Ask 
the  craziest  calamity-howling  farmer  in  the  valley.  He  can  tell  you  quickly. 
'*Tot>acco  so  dark,  heavy,  poor,  couldn't  get  back  cost  of  raising  it."*  Why  don't 
they  grow  tol>acco  on  the  rich  prairie  and  bottom  lands  of  the  West?  Same  reason. 
Cuba  could  supply  the  world  twice  over  with  all  the  cigar  t^ibacco  it  could  use,  and, 
like  most  other  section?,  does  produce  tobacco  every  year  to  some  extent  that  can  not 
be  sold  at  a  profit;  and  nowhere  in  all  that  great  island  outside  the  Vuelta  Abajo, 
Remedies,  Partidos,  and  a  few  smaller  sections  can  it  be  pro<lucixl  at  a  profit 
Sumatra  could  supply  the  w^hole  world  several  times  over  with  all  the  wrappers  it 
could  use;  yet  only  in  a  few  small  sections  can  that  grade  of  leaf  good  enough  to  be 
sold  at  a  profit  be  produced. 

Encouraged  by  the  large  profits  made  by  the  pioneer  conmanies,  I  am  told  other 
Dutch  companies  have  been  formed  to  operate  on  that  island  on  similar  lands,  too^ 
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not  occupied.  In  nearly  every  instance  I  hear  they  were  total  failures,  and  large 
amounts  of  Dutch  capital  were  irretrievably  lost.  Indeed,  I  am  told  more  compa- 
nies have  failed  than  ever  succeeded. 

That  makes  the  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize,  that  the  Spanish 
Government,  with  all  its  power  and  all  its  machinery  and  with  the 

Eower  of  enslaving  labor,  has  been  in  that  valley  of  Caga3"an  and  Ysa- 
ela  for  two  hundred  years,  and  therefore  to  say  there  is  to  be  a  sudden 
expansion,  to  say  they  are  suddenly  going  to  ruin  the  markets  of  this 
country  under  the  comparatively  mwierate  stimulus  which  they  will 
give,  by  reforming  a  race  into  industrious,  careful  habits,  and  by  find- 
mg  lands  that  the  Spaniards  didn't  find,  is  to  say  something  tnat  all 
the  precedents  in  history  with  respect  to  industrial  conditions  refute. 

Mr.  Frye  is  a  Connecticut  planter  of  tobacco,  and  has  been  thirteen 
years  at  the  head  of  the  society  of  Connecticut  tobacco  people. 

The  Chairman.  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  that  he  has  not  been  elected 
this  year,  and  I  can  readily  understand  why  that  is  vso.  The  circulariz- 
ing that  has  been  done  by  the  tobacco  interests  in  this  country  would 
frighten  a  great  many  intelligent  people  who  have  not  the  time  and 
have  not  the  data  which  they  can  examine  to  learn  the  truth. 

Now,  the  total  production  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States  is  from 
650,000,000  to  800,000,000  pounds— yes,  800,000,000  pounds.  The 
total  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  37,000,000  pounds;  and  of 
that,  19,000,000  pounds  are  the  leaf  exports.  Why,  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  one  county  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  raised  more  than  they 
did  for  export  in  the  entire  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  About  80,000,000  cigars  are  exported  from  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  are  there  not? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  say  it  is  not  fair  to  make  such  a 
statement,  because  of  that  800,000,000  pounds  raised  in  the  United 
States  only  a  portion  is  cigar  tobacco.     The  rest  is  chewing  tobacco. 

Well,  let  us  see  about  the  cigar  tobacco.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  acres  in  this  country  are  employed  in  raising  cigar  tobacco. 
There  is  imported  into  the  country  24,000,000  pounds  of  cigar  tobacco, 
and  there  is  raised  in  the  country  140,000,000  pounds,  sliowing  the 
demand  and  supply  to  be  164,0<J0,0(X)  pounds.  Now,  say  that  all  the 
Philippine  tobacco  that  is  exported  could  come  to  this  country,  what 
would  it  amount  to?  It  would  amount  to  1J),000,000  as  against 
164,000,000  for  the  demand,  or  but  11  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact^ 
however,  the  evidence  shows  that  a  large  part  of  that  Philippine  tobacco 
that  is  exported  could  not  be  used  in  this  country  at  all.  As  1  have 
already  stated,  it  goes  to  those  monopoly  countries  where  they  can  force 
anything  on  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  you,  but  none  comes  here 
now%  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir;  substantialh'  none. 

Now,  let  us  see  about  the  cigars.  There  are  made  in  this  country 
7,500,000,000  cigars,  and  it  is  increasing  each  vear,  bv  reason  of  the 
demand,  at  the  rate  of  from  400,000,000  to  500,(»00,000  a  year.  In  the 
Philippines  the  total  number  of  cigars  that  are  made  there  is  150,000,- 
000,  and  of  that  Mr.  Hill,  of  Connecticut,  who  has  been  there  and 
investigated  this  question,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  Connecticut 
tobacco  man,  reports,  as  does  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
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for  the  islands,  that  a  large  part  of  that  150,000,000  could  never  be 
sold  in  this  country  at  all  for  the  reason  that  they  are  so  clumsily  and 
so  negligently  put  together  and  are  so  largely  made  of  such  poor  grades 
of  tobacco  that  they  could  not  enter  into  competition  of  any  sort. 

Of  that  150,000,^000  there  are  80,000,000  that  are  exported.  In 
other  words,  all  the  cigars  made  in  the  Philippines  are  but  2  per  c^nt 
of  the  total  number  of  cigars  made  in  this  country,  and  the  80,000,000 
exported  are  but  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  our  production.  It 
seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  these  figures  themselves  show  that  the 
burden  is  on  those  who  come  here  to  prove  the  injury  to  home  industry 
that  is  to  arise  from  the  introduction  into  this  market  of  so  small  a 
production  and  so  small  a  manufacture. 

Now,  as  to  the  character  of  the  industry  out  there.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  as  stated  by  a  number  of  the  witnesses  here,  that  when  this 
industry  was  under  the  control  of  Spain — when  they  could  compel 
people  to  work,  when  they  drove  them,  it  is  said,  at  the  mouth  or  a 
shotgun,  or  nither  by  fear  of  the  whipping  post,  to  work  in  the  tobacco 
fields  to  prepare  tobacco — it  was  undoubtedlv  true  that  the  character  of 
the  exported  Philippine  tobacco  was  better  than  it  is  to-day.  But  what 
we  are  dealing  witn  is  present  conditions.  We  shall  never  be  able  to 
introduce  in  tnose  islands  a  system  of  slave  culture  like  that. 

We  have  got  to  depend  upon  the  slow  process  of  teaching  these 
people  to  want  something  more  in  the  way  of  luxury  and  in  the  way  of 
civilization  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  motive  to  work  and  of  teach- 
ing them  how  to  work.  Now,  I  need  not  say  that  the  time  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  a  long  one.  Every  witness  a^inst  the  bill  who  is  reliable 
says  he  is  not  af mid  of  the  present  conditions,  })ut  is  afraid  of  the  vast 
improvement  and  the  growth  of  the  industry  under  the  influence  of 
these  markets. 

Now,  what  is  the  character  of  the  industry  ?  Read  the  comments  of 
the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  of  the  islands,  and  you  will  see 
that  he  says  that  the  condition  there  is  deplomble.  The  manner  of 
culture  is  a  family  arrangement.  The  chief  source  of  supply  in  the 
Cagayan  Valley  is  from  small  farms,  which  constitute  80  percent  of  the 
land  used  for  tobacco.  On  these  farms  tobacco  culture  is  carried  on  by 
the  father  and  the  mother  and  the  children.  Tobacco  is  a  most  exact- 
ing culture  if  one  would  have  good  results.  With  the  desultory,  lazy, 
shiftless  family  culture  all  tobacco  has  worm  holes  and  is  otherwise 
lacking  in  qualit}'  and  is  reduced  in  value  as  a  consequence,  as  you  can 
see  by  these  samples  that  were  brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  character  of  the  crops.  What  is  the  situation  with  respect 
to  the  yield  of  tobacco  in  this  rich  tropical  country  that  we  are  told  so 
much  about  ^  They  tell  us  the  Philippines  can  raise  2,000  pounds  per 
acre. 

In  Connecticut  they  raise  1,700  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  acre.  In 
Pennsylvania  they  raise  1,400  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines instead  of  raising  2,000  pounds  they  raise  395  pounds  to  the  , 
acre.  Could  I  give  .you  a  stronger  statement  as  'to  the  character  of 
the  industry?  Is  that  the  character  of  giant  growth  that  is  going  to 
destroy  the  industry  here,  when  they  now  produce  for  export  only 
about  as  much  as  they  raise  in  one  county  in  Pennsylvania  J 

Now,  I  come  to  the  cigar  industry  and  the  influence  on  the  labor 
market  of  this  country. 
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First,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Filipino  cirar.  There  are  some  fine 
Filipino  cigars — that  is,  they  bring  in  'the  Manila  market  10  cents  a 
piece.  Such  are  the  American  Beauty,  made  by  the  Germinal  Com- 
pany, and  the  Pigtail,  made  by  the  Tobacoleria  Company,  which  brings 
25  cents. 

But  the  labor  for  those  costs  $20  per  1,000.  Now,  this  matter  has 
been  f uUv  investigated  by  Mr.  Hill,  the  Representative  from  Connect- 
icut in  the  House.  He  went  into  all  the  factories  in  Manila.  He 
talked  with  the  manufacturers,  and  since  that  he  has  been  investigat- 
ing the  question  of  wages  in  this  country.  He  states  in  his  speech  in 
the  House — and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  committee  call  Mr.  Hill, 
or  at  least  in  some  way  introduce  his  figures  into  this  record — he  states 
that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  upon  the  importation  of  cigai*s  into  this 
country  will  be  prohibitory.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  introduce 
them.  " 

Now,  what  about  the  rate  of  labor?  lief  ore  the  Americans  went 
to  Manila,  they  were  paying  40  cents  a  day  gold  for  first-class  work. 
To-day  they  are  paying  in  Manila  $1  a  day  gold  to  the  first-class  work- 
men. In  the  Tabacalera  Company  Mr.  Rosales  testified  that  he  pays 
in  his  tobacco  factory  $1.25  gold  to  the  first-class  workmen,  75  cents  to 
second  class,  and  50  cents  gold  to  third  class.  That  illustrates  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  wages. 

War  Dkpaktment,  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 

Wcahington,  December  21,  1906. 
Sir:  Referring  to  eonveraation  with  reference  to  wagee  paid  workmen  in  cigar  fac- 
tories in  the  Philippine  Islands,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  eensiis  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  shows  that  prior  to  1S98  and  in  1902  the  following  wagee  (local 
currency)  were  paid,  and  while  I  regret  to  state  that  w^e  haven't  an  official  statement 
of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  now,  it  is  very  generally  known  that  the  waees  of  employees 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  increased  steadily  since 
American  occupation,  and  that  at  present  the  wages  received  are  considerably  greater 
than  those  indicated  in  the  census  report  for  1902: 


Average  wages 
paid  in  19Q2  (pe- 
808). a 


Cigar  box  factor}-  foreman. 

Cigar  box  fillers 

Cigar  box  makers 

Cigar  factory  foremen 

Cigar  (norters 

Cigarette  packers 

Cigarette  makers 

Cigar  makers 


a  Take  one-half  of  these  rates  for  value  in  American  gold. 
Very  respectfully, 


Frank  MgInttrb. 


Hon.  Ebexezer  J.  Hill, 

House  of  Representatives, 


There  are  only  eleven  thousand  cigar  makers,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  all  the  islands.  Why,  they  make  more  cigars  in  one  fac- 
tor}'  in  this  country  than  they  make  in  the  whole  Philippine  Islands  a 
year. 
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With  the  perraivssion  of  the  committee  I  would  now  like  to  read  one 
or  two  passages  from  Mr.  Hill's  statement  in  the  House.  Before  I 
come  to  that,  I  ought  to  say  that  I  have  auite  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  islands,  especially  one  or  two  who 
are  interested  in  the  cigar-manufacturing  business.  When  we  were  in 
the  islands  this  summer  I  spoke  to  them  about  this  issue  and  said  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  evidence  on  the  general  subject  before  the  Con- 
gressional committee. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  testify,  and  all  of  them 
did  not  testify,  but  thev  told  me  that  they  were  by  no  means  anxious 
to  have  this  change  made  with  respect  to  tobacco:  that  if  it  were  made 
they  knew  iirst  that  the  price  of  tobacco  would  necessarily  rise  in  the 
country  and  on  the  farm,  and  second,  that  the  price  of  wages  would 
necessarily  go  up;  that  they  had  alreadva  bitter  experience  m  respect 
to  that  in  the  increase  from  80  cents  a  day  to  $1.25  and  $2. 

Now,  then,  what  are  we  anxious  to  have  this  law  passed  for  is  to 
bring  about  the  very  thing  that  they  fear,  because  it  may  cut  down 
their  profits.  They  do  control  the  tobacco  market  now,  and  they  do 
make  to  suffer  these  people  who  raise  their  crops  and  who  are  not  able 
to  sell  them  at  any  proper  price.  The  whole  situation  is  a  deplorable 
one,  and  one  from  which  under  any  circumstances  the  improvement 
must  be  slow  and  very  gradual. 

Now,  Mr.  Hill  says: 

I  saw  men  working — 

Speaking  of  Manila — 

on  fir9t-cla88  cigarn  at  $2.50  gold  a  day,  but  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  fair  average  cost  of  manufacturing  a  thousand  cigars  of  the  different  grades  and 
qualities  in  Manila  has  been  in  past  years  about  $7  a  thouf«and,  as  against  $12  in  the 
Uflited  States.  Of  course,  there  are  special  brands  in  both  places  which  far  exceed 
these  figures.    This  makes  an  average  difference  of  $5  a  thousand  in  the  labor  cost. 

During  the  holiday  recess  I  have  wen  making  some  further  inquiries  with  reference 
to  the  American  cost  and  have  been  shown  the  actual  pay  rolls  of  three  different 
establishments.  In  one,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  product  was  of  the  ordinary  6-cent 
cigar,  the  labor  cost  was  $6.63  per  thousand.  In  another  factory,  where  two-thirds 
of  the  product  was  the  regular  lO-cent  cigar,  the  actual  cost  was  $11.20  per  thousand, 
and  in  the  third  case,  where  nothing  but  Habana  tobacco  was  used  and  none  but 
Cuban  workmen  were  employed,  the  labor  cost  was  $19.81  per  thousand.  The  average 
labor  cost  of  the  three  factones  was  $12.55  per  thousand.  1  am  satisfied  that  the  daily 
production  of  the  average  American  workman  is  far  beyond  that  of  the  average 
Filipino,  but,  basing  my  conclusion  on  these  pay  rolls,  I  seriously  question  whether 
the  cost  of  hand-made  cigars  of  American  style  and  fine  grade  is  nmch,  if  any,  less 
in  Manila  to-day  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

I  understand  that  the  claim  is  made  by  the  United  Cigar  Company  that  with  the 
machinery  used  by  them  the  entire  cost  of  making  the  cigars  in  cominon  use  in  this 
country,  including  all  processes,  from  the  prepared  leaf  to  the  finished  cigar  packed 
in  boxes,  does  not  exceed  $5  per  thousand,  and  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  ifor  believ- 
ing that  this  is  true.  If  it  is,  the  liana  maker  here  and  his  fellow- worker  in  Manila, 
where  no  machines  are  used,  have  far  more  to  fear  from  the  trust*^,  who  are  opposing 
this  bill  in  this  country,  than  thev  have  of  competition  l)etween  themselves,  for  that 
they  can  and  should  control  by  the  power  of  their  trade  organizations.  But,  l>e  the 
difference  more  or  less,  it  is  indisputable  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  c<:>vered  several 
times  over  by  the  protection  given  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  bv  which  25 
per  cent  of  the  Dinglev  rates  are  continued  in  force  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
indeed,  with  the  Unite<I  States  as  with  practically  all  other  nations,  the  import  duty 
on  cigars  has  been  far  and  away  beyond  the  jwint  of  protection,  and  based — and 
justly  so— on  the  principle  of  taxmg  a  luxury  for  purposes  of  revenue. 

There  is  another  passage  I  desire  to  read  a  little  later  on. 
Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  in  the  record,  and  I  wish  to  introduce  it, 
a  statement  of  Captain  Mclntire,  made  from  the  oflScial  record,  as  to 
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the  increase  in  the  cost,  which  I  have  already  stated  fiom  80  cents  to 
$2  per  day.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  before  the  House  com- 
mittee— not  this  year,  for  I  did  not  appear  before  the  House  commit- 
tee this  year,  but  last  year — I  referrea  to  the  diflerence  between  the 
price  of  making  ''Perfectos/'  as  they  are  called,  in  Manila  and  those 
m  this  country,  in  which  I  stated  if  there  was  any  danger  it  was  rather 
in  that  class  of  cigars  than  in  any  other,  the  difference,  as  shown  to 
me,  in  the  labor  cost  being  ^17  for  i>erfectos  in  this  market  and  from 
$6  to  $7  for  perfectos  in  Manila.     Idid  say  so. 

It  is  separated  from  the  context  as  quoted,  but  I  have  no  criticism  to 
make  of  that.  The  truth  is  that  that  price  was  furnished  me  courte- 
ously and  politely  by  Mr.  Crounse.  When  1  come  to  examine  what 
that  means,  I  lin^  that  it  is  the  highest  price  for  perfectos  in  the  New 
York  njarket  for  the  best  workmen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price 
for  making  perfecto  cigars  ranges,  just  as  Mr.  Hill  here  says,  from 
§17  downward,  and  the  real  difference  between  the  labor  of  the  two 
countries  on  that  brand  of  cigars  is  rather  live  than  ten  dollars.  More 
than  that,  the  Filipino  perfecto  does  not  occupy  the  position  of  excel- 
lence comparatively  that  the  perfecto  does  in  this  country.  The  Cul>an 
or  American  perfecto  should  be  compared  with  the  American  Beauty 
of  the  (jerminal  factory  rather  than  a  Philippine  j^erfecto. 

Mr.  Hill  says: 

Let  me  illustrate.  Take  the  most  expensive  cigar  in  the  islands,  the  Pi^irtail,  manu- 
factured l)y  the  Tol)a('oleria  Company,  and  sold  at  the  factory  at  wholesale  at  25i'ent8 
apiece  gold      The  duty  and  internal-revenue  tax  would  ha  $.=)2.37  a  thousand. 

On  the  Unico  bran<i,  made  by  the  (lerminal  factory,  selling  at  15  cents  apiece  gold, 
wholesale,  in  Manila,  the  customs  duty  and  internal-revenue  tax  would  be  $37.12 
gold  per  thousand. 

On  the  American  Beautv  brand,  made  by  the  same  company,  and  selling  for  10  cents 
gold  in  Manila,  and  which  approaches  nearer  in  size,  taste,  and  style  to  an  American 
cigar  than  any  other  which  1  saw  in  the  islands,  the  duty  and  internal- revenue  tax 
would  l>e  $25  per  thousand.  Take  the  ordinary  perfecto,  made  by  the  same  com- 
pany, and  selling  at  wholesale  at  $30  a  thousand  gold,  and  which  has  a  lalK)r  coet  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  of  $7  per  thousand,  the  duties  and  internal  revenue  would  lie 
$27.37,  and  for  acceptabihty  Uj  the  American  people  it  would  not  even  l>e  considered 
in  tx)mparison  with  the  ordinary  5-cent  cigar  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  to  im^wrt  it. 

The  Filipino  ci^ar  does  not  strike  the  taste  of  the  Americans  as  a 
good  cigar  at  first.  In  Manila,  where  they  cjin  not  get  any  other,  thev 
do  grow  used  to  it.  If  the  Philippine  cigar  conies  into  this  countrv,  it 
will  have  to  overcome  the  taste  and  prejudice  of  the  public.  Mr.  \Vax- 
elbaum,  the  enthusiastic  grower  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Georgia  and  in 
Florida,  sslvs  he  makes  exactly  as  good  leaf  as  the  Sumatra  tobai^co, 
and  yet  he  has  to  sell  his  at  20  and  30  cents,  whereas  Sumatra  is 
selling  at  $2. 

He  says  there  is  a  prejudice  against  it,  which  he  has  tried  for  years 
to  overcome.  Again,  Air.  Strasser.  who  was  before  the  Industrial 
Commission,  testified  here  and  testified  there.  He  said  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  that  Philippine  tobacco  is  not  so  good,  and  the 
cigars  are  not  so  well  made  as  the  Cu]>an  and  Porto  Kican  product. 
They  have  fallen  out  of  the  market  because  dark  tobacco  is  not  the 
style.  Now,  we  have  to  overcome  all  those  thin^.  My  own  impres- 
sion is  that  Mr.  Hill's  claim  is  very  well  founded;  that  if  5^ou  should 
take  off  the  duties  on  tobacco  going  from  this  country  to  the  Philip- 
pines the\'  will  find  it  both  economical  and  useful  in  the  Philippines  to 
use  the  Connecticut  wrapper. 
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And  now,  cominjr  to  Pennsylvania  tobacco.  As  1  have  said,  they 
raise  more  tobacco  in  Lancaster  County  than  they  export  from  the 
Philippines  to  all  the  world.  This  Pennsylvania  product  is  a  pecul- 
iarly nne  quality  of  filler  tobacco.  There  are  in  it  small  percentages 
of  wrapper  and  small  percentages  of  binder,  but  it  is  mainly  made  up 
of  filler.  That  has  been  down  to  5  and  6  cents  a  pound,  i.  e.,  the  farm 
price.  It  has  now,  by  reason  of  the  great  demand,  reached  the  price 
of  11  cents  a  pound. 

I  have  here  samples  of  the  Philippine  tobacco.  The  difficulty  of 
discussing  the  whole  subject  of  tobacco  and  its  price  is  the  fact  that  the 
pric«  of  each  article  depends  upon  its  quality. 

It  varies  from  time  to  time  in  the  crops  ^rown  from  the  same  iden- 
tical lot  of  ground,  and  a  tobacco  man  buymg,as  I  am  told,  will  never 
buy  without  seeing  the  tobacco  and  the  sample  of  it.  Now,  these  sam- 
ples were  taken  from  the  Insular  Tobacco  Company's  warehouses  in 
Manila.  They  have  stated  on  them  the  average  price  for  five  years 
of  tobacco  of  this  general  class,  and  this  tobacco  is  hller  tobacco  almost 
entirely.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  Philippines — and  I  will  come  to 
that  later— they  do  not  get  for  wrappers  of  good  cigars  more  than  1  to 
li  per  cent  out  of  the  tobacco  delivered  to  the  factory.  The  first  class 
here  is  Ysabela  de  Luzon,  18  cents  United  States  gold  per  pound. 
The  second  class  is  15  cents.  United  States  gold  per  pound.  The 
third  class  is  12  cents,  the  fourth  class  is  9  cents,  and  the  fifth  class, 
which  would  not  be  used  in  the  United  States  at  all,  is  6^  cents. 

Now  that  was  shown  b\'  Mr.  Hill  to  a  number  of  Connecticut  tobacco 
people,  witnesses  who  came  down  here  and  testified  against  this  bill, 
and  he  asked  them  with  respect  to  this  tobacco.  Why,  they  said,  those 
prices  are  higher  for  that  quality  of  tobacco  than  they  are  in  this 
country.  You  look  into  them  and  you  will  find  wormholes  in  them. 
The  industry  is  so  depressed  in  the  Philippines  that  they  are  laboring 
under  heavier  burdens  than  we  are.  Not  that  they  can  not  improve, 
not  that  I  hope  they  will  not  improve,  but  the  improvement  will  be 
slow,  difficult,  and  gradual  in  developing  a  trade  in  the  market,  which 
we  ask  you  to  oflFer  us. 

Now,  here  are  the  other  samples.  Here  we  have  the  sorted,  and  1 
find  wrappers  sorted  from  *S()  to  40  cents  United  States  currency  per 
pound;  bunch  fillers  sorted,  selling  price  40  pesos,  20  cents  United 
U)tates  currency,  per  pound — the  best  tobacco  district.  These  were 
shown  to  tobacco  manufacturers  and  the}-  looked  all  over  the  tobacco 
and  said  the  only  thing  they  could  use  in  all  this  list  was  this  tobacco 
tiller,  bunch  filler,  at  20  cents  per  pound. 

I  will  insert  in  the  Re<'ord  here  prices  of  the  varioun  nainples  of  tobacco  brought 
by  me  from  Manila  and  now  on  exhibition  in  tlie  lobby  of  the  Houpe.  The  large 
i^mples  were  furnishecl  at  my  request  by  the  Insular  C<»mpany,  and  the  prices  are 
the  average  prices  for  the  pas-t  five  years,  as  taken  from  their  books,  an<l  is  the  Ixale 
price. 

The  samples  in  envelopes  are  sorted  leaves,  furnishe<l  by  f  he  Yebanna  Company, 
in  Manila. 

I  also  put  with  these  prices  extract  from  the  Supplement  of  the  Crop  Reix>rter  of 
the  Unite<l  States,  published  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  Wash- 
ington, Deceml)er,  1905,  page  77,  showing  average  pHnluction  and  value  of  the 
tobacco  crop  of  thj'  States  and  Territories  for  the  year  1905. 

Lax^  tobacco  samples,  Isabela  de  Luzon,  in  hands  as  taken  from  bales: 

1.  !•  de  1904.  Ysabela  de  Luzon:  Kighteen  cents  I'nited  Staten  gold  per  pound, 
average  price  during  past  five  years. 
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2.  2*del903.  Ysal)ela  de  Luzon:  Fifteen  cents  United  States  gold  per  pound, 
average  price  during  oast  five  vears. 

3.  3'  ae  1903.  Ysaoela  de  Luzon:  Twelve  cents  Unite<i  States  gold  per  pound, 
averase  price  during  past  five  years. 

4.  4*  ae  1903.  Ysabela  de  Luzon :  Nine  cents  United  States  gold  per  pound,  aver- 
age price  during  past  five  years. 

5.  d*  de  1900.  Ysabela  de  Luzon:  Six  and  one-half  cents  United  States  gold  per 
pound,  average  price  during  past  five  years. 

Tobacco  samples  in  envelopes,  sorted  and  in  separate  leaves: 

1.  laabela  leaf,  different  crops  (wrappers):  Selling  price,  1^60  to  1^80  per  quintal 
(30  to  40  cents  United  States  (currency  per  pound) .  Best  tobacco  districts,  average 
jrield  of  good  wrappers  from  Isabela  tobaa-o,  8  to  5  ])er  cent  **  La  Yebena,'*  Fab- 
Kca  de  Tobacos,  Oigarrillos  y  Picadura,  Baer,  Senior  &  Ck).*8  successors. 

2.  Isabela  1900  crop,  bunch  filler:  Selling  price,  F40  (20  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency per  pound).  Best  tol)acxx>  district,  **  La  Yabena,'*  Fabrica  de  Tobacos,  Cigar- 
rillas  y  Picadura,  Baer,  Senior  <fe  Co.'s  successors. 

3.  Isabela  leaf,  new  crop  (1905):  Selling  price,  1^15  iwr  quintal  (7 J  cents  United 
States  currency  per  pound).  Only  fit  for  cigarettes:  Thick,  gummy;  villa^  of  An- 
gadanan,  best  tobacco  distri(!t.  "La  Yaliwna,"  Fabrica  de  Tobacos,  Cigarrillos 
y  Picadura.     Baer,  Senior  &  Co.'s  successors. 

4.  Tobacco  Barili  Seat^oast  Cebu  (ordinary  kind):  Selling  price,  F 10  per  quintal 
(5  cents  United  States  currency  per  pound).  *'I^  Yebana,"  Fabrica  de  Touacos, 
Oigarrillos  y  Picadura.     Baer,  &nior  &  Co.'s  successors. 

6.  Bad  tobacco,  province  of  Union;  Selling  price,  t^9  to  1^10  per  quintal  (4J  to  5 
cents  United  States  currency  per  pound).  **La  Yebana,"  Fabrica  de  Tobacos, 
Oigarrillos  y  Picadura.     Baer,  Senior  &  Co.'s  successors. 

[From  Hupplemeiit  of  United  StateH  Crop  Reporter.] 


Tobacco. 


State  or  Territorj-  (1905). 


Acreage.  |  p,VjJ.^re. 


Produc- 
tion. 


I  Price 
I  per 
I  pound. 


Toul  farm 
value. 


Maine 

New  Hampfihire. 

Vermont 

Masflachusetts . . . 
Rhode  Inland  . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey. 


Pennnylvania  . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina . 

Geonda  

Florida 

Alabama 

Miwiwippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

ArkanmM 

Tennemee 

West  Virginia  . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wlwon.sin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MiMNouri 

Kan.sas  . 


Acreif.     '.  Poumls.  ;    J\}un(U.       Oentt. 


126  : 
191 

4,488  i 


1.700  ; 
l.ti-SO 
l.HTiO  ' 


212,600 
315, 1,M) 
,;«2,800 


13.340 
^,151  I 


1,725 
1.148 


23,011,500 
7.061,348 


17.0 
17.0 
16.9 


136.125 

63,676 

1,403,173 


17.0 
10.5 


3,911.965 
741,442 


15,324 


1.370     20.993.8W  i      10.8  .      2.267.332 


30,143 

650 

19,592.960  1 

6.0  : 

1.176.677 

118,447 

675 

79,951.?25  1 

7.6  1 

6.076.831 

136,770 

608 

83,1.56,160 

8.8  ! 

7.317,742 

12.574  , 

Ti6 

9.254,464  1 

8.7  1 

806.138 

2,036  I 

525 

1.06X,900  1 

17.0 

181,713 

.5,321 

600 

3.192,600  ■ 

18.0 

674.668 

521 

460 

234,450  i 

16.0 

37.  .512 

155 

430 

ti6,650  1 

15.0  : 

9.998 

63 

500 

31.500  ■ 

26.0 

7.K75 

469 

500 

234,500 

19.0  1 

44.565 

l.(M9 

700 

734,300 

14.0 

102.802 

41,502 

768 

31.873..\'k»  i 

7.5  1 

2,S90,.516 

1.005 

790 

3,16.3.950 

8.5 

268.936 

275.874  , 

830 

22S,  97,5, 420 

7.0 

16,038,279 

.59,229 

<iO 

50. 344, 650 

H.4 

4.228.961 

6.244 

1,132 

39,294  ' 


S19 

900 

1.370 


.5,113,836 

1.018.800 

53.832.780  I 


6.0  : 
6.0! 
10.0 


306.830 
61,  Iff 
638.  S2f 


1.665 


78       1,295.370. 


8.0 


108.6? 


Nebraska ' 

North  Dakota 

South  iMkota i . 

Montana 

Wyoming 

'"-'•'•^rio 
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Tobacco. 

State  or  Territory  (1905) 

Acreage. 

Yield        Produc-       ^J^f 
per  acre.        tion.       ^^^ 

Total  farm 
value. 

Utah 

Aere$. 

Pounds.      Ihyujidis.    j  Cents. 

Nerada 

1 

Idaho 

Wiuhlng^Ti  ,,,--, 

Oregon  T [ 

Calfioraia 

Oklahoma 1 

Indian  Territory '. 

United  States 

776,112 

815.6 

633,033,719 

7.7 

$48,674,118 

But  even  if  at  the  expiration  of  the  Spanish  treaty  and  the  termination  of  the 
Spanish  contract  the  entire  export  product  should  come  to  the  United  States,  the  effect 
would  be  imperceptible,  based  on  the  production  of  last  year  of  16,000,000  pounds 
total  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  over  800,000,000  pounds  produced  in 
this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  importations  of  Sumatra  and  Cuban  product  con- 
sumed in  addition  to  our  own  production. 

Now  I  am  told  that  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  sorted  price,  the 
factorj^  price,  of  filler  tobacco  is  in  Pennsylvania  I  ought  to  double 
the  farm  price,  the  farm  price  being  from  10  to  11  cents.  That  would 
bring  the  factory  price  up  to  20  cents,  or  from  20  to  22  cents.  Here 
we  have  this  bunch  filler,  the  only  thing  that  the}'  could  use,  this  very 
fair  example  of  tiller  tobacco,  for  which  20  cents  is  paid  in  Manila. 
I  submit  tnat  that  condition  is  not  consistent  with  the  theory  that  by 
opening  the  market  to  the  Manila  tobacco  and  the  Philippine  cigars 
the  market  is  to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Bejou  criticises  my  statement  of  last  year,  because  I  did  not 
include  in  my  statement  of  what  tobacco  was  selling  for  in  this  countrj'^ 
the  additional  price  made  necessary  in  preparing  it  for  the  factory. 
He  said  I  (juoted  farm  prices  against  the  ordinary  average  filler  price 
in  the  Philippine  market,  the  ordinary  average  filler  price  being  stated 
at  10  cents.  That  filler,  however,  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania filler,  which  is  the  best  tiller  grown  in  this  country.  When 
you  get  a  tiller  that  at  all  compares  with  the  Pennsylvania  filler  the 
price  in  the  Manila  market  is  20  cents. 

Mr.  Bejour  gave  the  increased  price  in  the  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylvania tobacco  by  preparation  for  factory  use.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  price  includes  wrappers  and  binders  and  fillers. 
The  wrappers  in  Connecticut  constitute  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
bales.  This  brinjifs  from  40  to  85  cents  a  pound,  but  the  filler  in  Con- 
necticut tobacco  IS  sold  for  from  6  to  7  cents.  This  tobacco  business 
is  a  very  difficult  subject  to  treat,  because  there  is  so  much  of  the 
demand  and  price  dependent  upon  taste,  so  much  dependent  on  the 
fine  or  coarse  character  of  the  leaf,  and  so  much  dependent  upon  the 
particular  crop. 

Now  I  come  to  shade-grown  tobacco,  that  is,  wrapper  tobacco.  In 
the  first  place,  they  raise  in  Connecticut  a  wrapper  2\  pounds  of  which 
will  wrap  a  thousand  cigars.  One  pound  of  Sumatra  will  wrap  a  thou- 
sand cigars,  and  it  takes  8  pounds  of  Manila  wrapper  to  wrap  a  tnousand 
cigars,  and  then  vou  do  not  get  as  good  a  wrapper  as  you  get  with  the 
Connecticut  or  the  Sumatra.  Wrappers  in  Manila  constitute  about 
one  a  half  per  cent  of  the  best  tobacco  that  is  brought  in.     Wrappers 
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in  Manila  cost  30  cents  gold.  Connecticut  wrappers  range  from  50 
cents  to  85  cents,  sometimes  lower.     It  is  veiy  high  now. 

It  takes  8  pounds,  or  J2. 40  worth,  of  Manila  wrappers  to  cover  1,000 
cigars.  It  takes  2i  pounds  Connecticut  wrapper,  or,  say,  11.50  worth, 
and  when  we  consioer  the  superior  quality  of  Connecticut  wrapper, 
you  can  see  how  little  danger  there  is  to  Connecticut  wrapper.  The 
Connecticut  people  express  a  fear  which  may  have  some  real  foundation. 

They  say  there  will  be  grave  danger,  with  only  23  cents  on  Sumatra 
leaf  coming  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  their  importing  Sumatra 
leaf  into  those  islands,  of  using  that  Sumatra  leaf  for  their  cigai*s,  and 
then  of  their  sending  a  foreign-leafed  cigar  into  the  United  States.  I 
think  the}^  are  entirelj"  correct  in  principle.  As  a  matter  of  fact  very 
few  Sumatra  leaves  are  used  in  the  Philippines.  Their  workmen  can 
not  handle  the  Sumatm  leaf,  for  they  do  not  understand  how.  They 
have  been  used  to  a  thicker,  a  coarser  leaf,  for  that  purpose.  More 
than  that,  it  costs  them  about  $1.50  a  pound,  even  witn  the  low  duty, 
to  bring  Sumatm  leaf  into  the  Philippines. 

I  agree,  however,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on 
the  Sumatra  leaf  in  the  Philippines  to  $1.85  a  pound.  In  that  way  the 
Sumatra  leaf  will  be  kept  out.  A  market  in  the  Philippines  will  be 
afforded  to  the  (Connecticut  tobacco  raisers  and  to  the  other  wrapper 
leaf  tobacco  raisers  in  this  country  to  go  to  the  Phillippines  and  fur- 
nish such  wmppers  as  are  there  needed. 

But  this  proposition  is  met  again  by  the  statement  that  if  we  impose 
a  duty  of  $1.85  on  the  Sumatra  leaf,  then  the  keen-witted  Dutchman 
will  appear  in  the  islands  with  his  dark-colored  labor  just  across  the 
channel  to  make  this  leaf  that  is  going  to  drive  Mr.  Waxelbaum  out 
of  business.  Well,  first,  that  channel  is  somewhere  between  2,000and 
3,000  miles  wide. 

The  relation  between  Sumatra  and  the  Philippines  is  exceedingly 
remote.  No  one  who  has  been  in  the  Orient  understands  the  distances 
and  understands  the  lack  of  communication  that  there  is  either  between 
a  Spanish  island  and  a  Dutch  island  or  an  American  island  and  a  Dutch 
island.  He  saNS  those  colored  laborers  out  there  who  make  this  leaf 
in  Sumatra  are  very  keen  and  they  could  be  just  transplanted  at  once, 
and  we  would  have  them  behind  a  $1.85  tariff  wall  making  Sumatra 
leaf  that  would  not  onl}^  drive  him  but  drive  Connecticut  out  of  busi- 
ness.    Well,  the  Spaniards  have  been  there  for  three  hundred  3'ears. 

They  were  for  twenty  years  familiar  with  this  business  in  Sumatra 
which  has  grown  to  such  enormous  proportions.  They  raised  no 
Sumatra  leaf  and  the  Philippines  never  wiH.  Let  the  committee  take 
up  a  document  is.sued  })y  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Sumatra,  and,  after  you  have  read 
that  book,  if  you  think  that  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of  the 
introduction  of  the  culture  of  Sumatra  leaves  in  the  Philippines,  I  am 
willing  to  give  up  my  case. 

To  begin  with,  the  official  statement  of  the  man  who  went  to  Sumatra 
to  investigate  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  introduced  into  this 
country  states  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  raise  a  pound 
of  Sumatra  tobacco  that  is  raised  there  without  the  careful,  patient, 
and  practically  enslaved  labor  of  the  Chinaman.  The  tobacco  is  raisea 
on  shares.  The  island  of  Sumatra  is  something  over  1,(K)0  miles  long 
and  in  some  cases  200  miles  wide,  and  the  number  of  acres  that  they 
have  in  that  industry  now,  so  this  writer  says — available  acres — are 
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practically  all  under  cultivation.  There  is  just  one  comer  of  that  island 
immediately  under  the  Equator  where  rain  falls  heavily  every  month 
during  the  year.  He  says  if  there  is  a  drought  for  a  week  some  part 
of  the  tobacco  will  be^  ruined.  If  there  is  a  drought  for  three  weeks 
a  much  larger  part  of  the  tobac^x)  will  be  ruined. 

Now,  the  land  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela  is  land  where  thev  have  dry 
season  for  some  three  or  four  months,  and  it  is  very  hot.  In  Sumatra 
sometimes  the  heat  is  very  great.  My  friend,  Mr.  Waxelbaum,  sa^s 
they  do  not  have  to  use  shade  in  that  country.  Well,  read  this 
description  and  see  if  they  do  not.  They  have  farst  to  put  covering 
over  the  seed  plots  where  the  plants  are  raised  from  the  seed,  and  then 
they  have  to  slant  a  piece  of  wood  over  every  plant  until  it  grows 
large  and  strong  enough  to  resist  the  strength  of  the  sun.  A  full 
description  is  given  here  of  the  character  of  this  labor  and  of  the  great 
and  burdensome  attention  that  has  to  be  given  this  tobacco  in  order  to 
make  this  Sumatra  leaf  marketable.  It  is  by  Emile  Mulder,  who  went 
there,  as  I  understand  from  his  statement,  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.     He  sa3's: 

The  Chinese  cooly  is  an  absolate  necessity  for  the  planter  in  Deli. 

Where  this  tobacco  is  grown. 
The  Chairman.  In  Sumatra? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  spelled  like  the  Indian  Delhi. 
It  is  spelled  Deli. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  laborer  could  he  found  that  would  serve  all  the  purposes  as  well,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  climatic  conditions.  He  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  work 
and  understands  what  is  expected  of  him.  Europeans  could  not  possibly  stand  what 
the  Chinaman  stands  with  impunity. 

Now,  I  want  to«ay  about  that  fact,  this:  This  is  in  Sumatra.  This 
is  under  the  Dutch  control,  and  nowhere  in  the  Tropics  do  the  natives, 
the  Mala3'8,  work  with  the  assiduity  and  industry  and  care  that  they 
do  in  Java  and  Sumatra  under  the  Dutch  system,  and  Java  alone  has 
30,000,000  people;  and  yet  even  there  they  have  to  call  in  Chinamen, 
because  the  Javanese,  good  workman  as  he  is  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances and  in  the  rice  field,  can  not  do  the  work  which  is  required  of 
a  man  to  raise  this  Sumatra  leaf. 

Europeans  could  not  possibly  stand  what  the  Chinaman  stands  with  impunity. 
The  cooly  is  usually  imported  direct  from  China  and  at  a  very  great  expense,  so 
that  usually  a  number  of  planters  club  together  and  send  one  or  two  men  to  China 
to  engage  and  bring  over  the  cooHch  for  them  all.  These  coolies  are  called  *  *singkehs,  * ' 
eauivalent  to  our  word  greenhorns.  They  know  nothing  about  the  cultivation  of 
tooacco  and  have  to  learn  it  from  the  Chinamen  who  have  already  been  in  Deli  for 
a  year  or  more. 

'The  Chinaman  does  not  plant  and  cultivate  the  tobacco  on  regular  wa^es  but  at  so 
much  per  1,000  plants  grown.  I^ter  in  the  season,  however,  he  does  piecework  in 
the  fermenting  sned.  Each  receives  in  the  first  place  a  few  dollars  down,  usually 
|4,  upon  signing  the  contract.  Then  there  is  an  advance  of  from  $4  to  ^8  each, 
acconiingto  his  appearance.  This  is  advanceil  l>efore  any  thing  is  done  by  the  cooly 
in  order  to  give  him  some  capital  to  live  on.  The  money  so  advanced  is  charged  to 
the  account  of  each  individual  and  is  paid  back  when  the  tobacco  is  brought  in.  All 
the  rest  of  the  expense  of  getting  the  cooly  over  to  the  island,  and  any  bonus  he 
receives  is  not  returned  directly  to  the  planter.  The  Chinese  cooly  is  bound  to  sell 
the  tobacco  to  the  estate. 

The  manager  gives  him  a  field  of  land  about  1^  acres  after  it  had  been  cleared  of 
the  larger  trees.  He  then  gives  him  the  net^efsary  implements  for  clearing  and  cul- 
tivating the  land,  the  actual  cost  of  which  is  chained  up  to  his  ac^count.  Further, 
on  every  pay  day — that  is,  on  the  Ist  and  16th  of  the  month — he  gets  from  11.60  to 
12  advance,  according  to  his  standing.    This  is  charged  to  his  account.    There  is  no 
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Sunday  in  Deli.  These  pay  days  are  called  by  the  coolies  ^'haribesaar/*  or  sreat 
day.  On  these  days  they  are  not  expected  to  work  in  the  field,  but  are  paid  off  about 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  hare  the  day  to  themselves.  The  Europeans  are  paid 
by  the  month. 

The  Chinamen  from  Singapore  or  Penang  who  have  been  one  or  more  years  away 
from  China,  and  those  who  have  worked  one  or  more  years  on  the  tobacco  planta- 
tions and  have  been  able  to  pay  their  debts  and  reengage  themselves  for  another  year, 
are,  of  course,  considered  the  most  desirable  coolies  to  have. 

Then  it  appears  they  have  a  system  of  espionage. 

A  very  complete  system  of  espionage  is  maintained  over  the  cooly  by  the  planters. 
They  frequently  run  away  to  escape  payments  of  the  debts,  or  for  some  crime  that 
has  oeen  committed  in  the  frequent  affravs  which  take  place.  There  is  an  agreement 
between  some  of  the  planters  that  a  cooly  shall  always  be  given  a  letter  of  aischarge 
when  he  leaves  the  place  honorably,  anii  they  will  never  engage  a  cooly  outside  of 
China  or  Singapore  unless  he  is  provided  with  a  proper  letter  of  dischai^. 

This  letter  contains  the  name  and  a  full  descnption  of  the  person.  Nevertheless 
there  is  a  large  traffic  in  these  letters,  and  they  often  sell  for  $10  or  $15  apiece.  If  a 
person  is  t^aught  using  a  discharge  letter  not  intended  for  him  the  letter  is  confiscated 
and  the  cooly  is  sent  to  jail.  No  cooly  is  allowed  to  leave  the  estate  during  the 
year  and  visit  another  estate  or  to  go  to  a  neighboring  city  without  first  getting  a 
written  pass.  The  color  of  the  pass  is  pink,  while  the  discharge  letter  is  a  light 
green.  A  pass  is  usually  issued  for  from  one  to  ten  days.  Whenever  a  cooly  is  met 
on  the  pu*blic  highway  by  a  police  official  his  pass  is  demanded,  and  if  it  is  not  shown 
he  is  confined  in  jail  until  the  police  can  find  out  from  what  estate  he  has  come. 

A  reward  is  offered  of  $2  or  $3  to  the  guard  who  returns  the  jierson,  and  this 
amount  is  charged  up  to  the  cooly  himnelL  Notwithstanding  the  strictest  precau- 
tions, there  are  many  who  run  away  in  Sumatra  and  are  never  brought  back. 

Now,  that  is  the  system.  I  can  not  stop  to  read  the  enormous  labor 
that  a  Chinaman  has  to  perform  in  keeping  this  tobacco  in  this  condi- 
tion. The  unusual  demand  upon  the  laborer  in  this  industry  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  although  they  have  the  best  tropical  labor  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  they  have  to  send  to  China  to  get  a  man  whose 
patience  and  industry  are  invincible  in  order  to  mak(f  this  tine  Sumatra 
leaf. 

This  Sumatra  leaf  has  been  attempted  to  be  grown  in  a  great  many 
other  tropical  islands  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  a  good  many  other  places, 
as  will  be  seen  by  this  statement.  The  results  have  been  disastrous. 
Under  such  circumstances  are  Dutchmen  likely  to  come  over  into  our 
islands,  where  they  can  not  import  Chinamen,  where  they  can  not 
even  bring  their  own  Javanese,  under  the  contract- labor  law,  and  try 
to  make  this  Sumatra  tobacco  in  the  Philippines? 

Now,  Mr.  Waxelbaum  tells  us  about  his  business  in  Gqorgia  and 
Florida.  He  says  that  $30,000,000  have  been  invested  there.  Well, 
I  do  not  find  that  if  $30,000,000  are  invested  there  the  return  on  his 
business  is  such  as  to  have  justified  that  investment. 

First,  he  says,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  wrapper  leaf  is  just 
as  good  as  the  Sumatra,  but  it  does  not  sell  for  a  fraction  of  the  Suma- 
tra because  of  the  prejudice  against  it.  He  says  that  there  are 
$30,000,000  invested  in  Florida  and  Georgia.  The  Government  crop 
reporter  says  that  there  are  5,0(X)  acres  in  Florida  that  raise  3,200,000 
pounds,  at  an  average  value  of  18  cents  a  pound;  that  there  are  2,000 
acres  in  Georgia  that  raise  1,000,000  pounds,  worth  17  cents  a  pound. 
That  makes  a  total  value  of  $750,000  a  year,  which  is  the  gross  receipts 
for  all  tobacco  grown  in  Florida  and  Georgia  last  year,  notwithstanding 
the  shade  growers  have  $30,000,000  investment!  That  makes  2^  per 
cent  gross  receipts  on  a  capital  of  something  over  $30,000,000. 

Now,  tobacco  ought  to  give,  as  1  am  told,  about  100  per  cent  return 
in  the  ^ross  receipts  upon  the  permanent  investment.     Certainly,  an 
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industry  yielding  only  2i  per  cent  in  gross  receipts  is  a  very  infant 
industrv. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  gross  receipts  are  only  2i  per  cent  on 
the  investment. 

Secretarv  Taft.  That  is  all.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars on  $30,000,000  investment. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  were  about  to  make  a  remark  about  the 
infant  industry. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  said  that  is  a  very  infant  industry  and  one  1  sub- 
mit which  ought  not  to  l>e  allowed  great  weight  in  its  opposition  to  a 
bill  which  is  merely  offering  common  justice  to  the  Philippines;  when 
its  opposition  rests  on  such  extravagant  and  unfounded  statements. 

Senator  Culberson.  Yet  you  want  to  give  them  additional  protec- 
tion by  raising  the  Philippine  tariff  on  the  Sumatra  leaf. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  want  to  dp  this;  I  want  to  be  fair.  I  want  to 
put  the  Philippine  Islands  exactly  in  the  same  condition  with  respect 
to  the  market  that  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are  in  with  respect  to  this 
country. 

Senator  Culberson.  Would  you  not  to  that  extent  cripple  the 
tobacco  industry  of  the  Philippines? 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  And  bar  out  the  best  wrappers  i 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir.  Now,  with  the  revenue  tariff  of  23  cents 
they  use  comparatively  none  of  the  Sumatra  leaf.  I  do  not  think  you 
were  here  when  1  explained  that  their  workmen  there  do  not  know 
how  to  use  it. 

Senator  Culberson.  Yes;  I  heard  that  statement. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yet  the  duty  is  only  23  cents,  and  although  these 
islands  are  only  across  the  channel,  as  Mr.  Weixelbaum  says,  it  costs 
them  about  $1.50  a  pound  to  get  Sumatra  tobacco  into  Manila. 

Sonator  Culberson.  If  there  is  no  danger  why  put  up  the  tariff? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  as  1  have  stated, 
but  just  to  be  fair  and  assure  these  people  that  there  is  no  such  danger 
and  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  misstatements  in  the  circulars  and 
alarmist  advertisements  the  duty  might  l>e  raised.     In  this  respect 

Sut  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  same  })asis  as  the  United  States.     It 
oes  not  hurt  them,  and  if  it  removes  anyone's  apprehensions  it  should 
be  done. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  question  of  rice,  which  is  not  on  the  same 
basis.  Professor  Knapp,  who  came  here  and  went  out  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  investigated  the  rice  industry,  reported  that  there  was  not 
any  danger  whatever  from  the  competition  of  rice  in  the  Philippines 
alone,  but  he  said  there  is  this  danger,  to  wit,  that  if  you  have  a  much 
lower  duty  in  the  Philippines  on  rice  coming  from  Saigon  in  East 
India  and  the  other  ports,  that  they  will  consume  the  Saigon  rice  at  a 
low  price  and  then  be  able  to  send  their  Philippine  rice  to  this  country. 
He  said  that  was  not  fair.  I  agree  that  there  may  be  some  danger  in 
that,  and  it  certainly  is  not  fair  that  they  should  be  allowed,  merely 
because  they  can  eat  Saigon  rice  just  as  well  as  they  can  eat  their  own 
rice,  to  substitute  one  for  the  other  and  ship  Philippine  rice  over  here. 
It  gives  them  an  advantage  that  men  in  the  United  States  do  not 
have,  and  therefore,  as  I  stated  yesterda\%  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
entirely  fair  to  introduce  into  this  law  a  provision  by  which  the  same 
duty  in  the  Dingley  bill  should  be  imposed  on  rice  imported  into  the 
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Philippine  Islands,  provided  the  Commission  h  given  po^v.  . 
the  duty  on  rice  whenever  the  emergency  of  famine  or  a  loss  in  tnt5 
rice  crop  would  make  it  necessary.  In  that  case  there  should  be 
imposed  on  rice  coming  into  thi.s  countrv  from  the  Philippines  a  duty 
equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  the  Philippine  duty  below  the  Philip- 
pme  dutj'  fixed  b}-  the  Commission. 

Senator  Culberson.  Could  that  be  done  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Commission  i 

Secretarj'  Tajt.  Now  i 

Senator  Culberson.  Yes. 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir.  There  is  in  the  present  law  authority  in 
the  tJommission  to  suspend  the  operation  of  an  upward  sliding  »<cale, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  upward  sliding  scale  is  equal  to  the  American 
duty  on  rice^ 

^nator  Ix)no.  Have  you  the  figures  there  showing  the  importation 
of  rice  into  the  Philippines  for  the  last  four  or  five  years? 

Secretary  Tai-t.  I  have  them  right  here. 

I  will  sav  to  vou  gentlemen  that  the  heaviest  importation  reached 
about  tfl8,VKX),<)0<)  gold,  but  that  last  year  it  went  down  $6,000,000, 
showing  we  raised  more  rice,  and  this  year  it  is  hoped  they  will  be 
able  to  get  along  without  an}-  imported  rice  at  all. 

Senator  McCreary.  That  is  according  to  the  increased  production 
of  rice  in  the  islands  i 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  the  amendments 
suggested  by  Doctor  Knapp,  which  is  in  the  statement  heref 

Secretary  Tai-t.  I  have  not  seen  that,  but  I  think  it  is  about  the 
equivalent,  is  it  not^ 

Senator  Culberson.  I  do  not  really  know  myself. 

Secretary  Taft.  1  will  examine  that  and  let  you  know.  My  impres- 
sion is  it  is  alK>ut  the  same.  • 

Senator  Culberson.  He  prepared  an  amendment  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  it  is  in  his  statement. 

Secretary  Tai-t.  I  will  look  at  it.  I  have  not  seen  his  statement 
before  this  committee.     Did  he  appear  before  the  House  committee  if 

Senator  Culberson.  He  came  to  see  us  about  it. 

Senator  Long.  Judging  the  future  by  the  recent  past,  would  not 
that  be  a  hardship  on  tlie  Philippines^ 

Secretarv  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

-«^ortx)NO.  To  have  an  amendment  such  as  thatf     They  have 
'"^'^  for  the  last  three  or  four  yeai*s,  largely. 
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the  (Jommission  a  full  opportunity'  to  meet  any  suffering  which  might 
be  caused  bv  failure  of  the  rice  crop  in  the  islands  and  the  exorbitant 
prices  for  this  important  food  stuff. 

Senator  McCreary.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  production  of  sugar  and 
tobacco  pays  so  much  better  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  that  is  the 
reason  why  they  give  up  to  a  considerable  extent  the  production  of 
rice? 

Secretary  Taft.  Hemp  and  cocoanuts  have  been  more  profitable,  and 
have  no  doubt  diverted  some  labor  from  rice.  It  is  not  the  only  rea- 
son, but  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  in  1895,  when  everything  was 
prosperous,  they  did  not  raise  enough  rice  to  feed  the  country  and 
they  had  to  import  some  rice.  I  insert  the  official  record  of  the  Pnilip- 
Dine  imports  of  rice,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Philippine  and  United 
otates  dxities  on  rice: 
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UNITED  STATES  TARIFF. 


.0125 


Rice,  cleaned per  lb. .  SO.  02 

Uncleaned  rice,  or  rice  free  of  the 
outer  bull  and  8tlll  having  the 
Inner  cuticle  on per  lb. . 

Rice  flour  and  rice  meal,  and  rice 
broken  which  will  pam  through 
a  sieve  known  commerciallv  as 
No.  12  wire  sieve per  lb..      .0025 

Paddy,  or  rice  having  the  outer 
hullon perlb..      .0076 


In  terms 
of  100 
kilos. 
$4.40 


2.76 


.65 
.65 


PHILIPPINE  TARIFF. 

(March  3, 1905.) 

Rice— Until  May  1, 1905: 

(a)  Unhusked,  G.  W..  100  kUos 10.40 

lb)  Husked,  G.  W.,  100  kilos 60 

(c)  Flour,  G.  W.,  100  kilos 1.60 

On  May  1,  1906,  and  unUl  Jan.  1,  1907: 
(o)  Unhusked,  G.  W..  100  kilos 60 

(5)  Husked,  G.  W..  100  kilos 75 

ic)  Flour,  G.  W..  100  kilas 1.75 

On  and  after  Jan.  1, 1907: 
(a)  Unhusked,  G.  W..  100  kilos 80 

(6)  Husked.  G.W..  100  kilos 1.00 

(c)  Flour.  G.  W.,  100  kilos 2.00 

Provided,  howrvcr,  That  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission may,  in  its  discretion,  continue  in  force 
the  rate  of  duty  first  above  stated  until,  in  its 
opinion,  the  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
may  warrant  the  higher  rates  herein  provided. 

Note.— Philippine  rice  production  in  census  year  (1902)  is  stated  at  Volume  IV,  page  328,  to  have 
been  8..^99,233  hectoliters  of  paddy,  or  unhulled  rice  (2.8376  bushels  to  the  hectoliter),  or  2,440,082 
bushels  (bulk  measure).  On  page  91,  ratio  of  unhullea  to  hulled  is  2  to  1,  and  reduced  in  weight  on 
basis  of  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  gives  production  in  round  numbers  of  732,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  McCreary.  Even  if  they  can  make  more  money  by  the 
production  of  hemp,  sugar,  and  tobacco  than  rice,  is  it  probable  at  all 
that  in  the  future  they  will  go  into  such  production  of  rice  as  will 
interfere  with  the  market  in  this  cx)untry? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  do  not  think  it  is  probable  that  they  would,  but 
they  could  import  into  their  country  a  lot  of  rice  from  Saigon,  and 
there  enters  into  the  question  not  the  substitution,  but  the  fraudulent 
representations  that  Saigon  rice  is  rice  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  My 
proposition  would  meet  and  avoid  that. 

Senator  Dick.  The  fact  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  1  asked  if  vou  favored  this  amendment  suggested 
by  Mr.  Knapp.  Now  if  the  Philippines  do  not  produce  enougn  rice 
for  home  consumption  and  you  appl}'  the  Dingley  rates  to  the  rice 
importation,  of  course  that  will  not  only  increase  tfie  price  of  rice,  the 
price  to  be  governed  by  the  surplus  that  comes  in,  but  it  will  really 
nave  a  tendency  to  deny  to  the  Philippines  enough  rice  for  home 
consumption,  will  it  not? 

Secretary  Tabt.  It  would  unless  you  put  in  the  provision  I  have 
outlined. 

Senator  Dick.  Then  you  modify  your  statement  and  approve  this 
genei*al  suggestion  of  Doctor  Knapp  f 

The  Chairman.  Doctor  Knapp's  suggestion  contains  the  deferential 
that  you  spoke  of. 

Secretary  Taft.  What  I  propose  is  that  any  danger  to  the  people 
of  the  islands  in  increasing  tneir  food  product  may  be  met  by  the  pro- 
vision that  the  duty  on  rice  coming  into  the  islands  be  reduced  and 
then  there  would  be  a  differential  duty  put  on  the  rice  coming  into  the 
United  States,  which  shall  prevent  the  fraud  or  substitution  which 
Professor  Knapp  fe^rs. 

Senator  Culberson.  1  understand  you  generally  to  sav — I  mav  be 
mistaken — that  you  favor  the  incorporation  in  this  bill  of  tlie  provfsion 
applying  the  Dfnglev  rates  to  rice  importations  in  the  Philippines? 

Secretarv  Tai-t.  1  do,  subject  to  the  condition  that  I  have  just 
stated,  which  will  avoid  the  very  difficulty  that  you  pre^sent.  I  do  it 
for  the  purpose  of  following  out  what  seems  to  me  is  just,  that  in 
allowing  the  introduction  into  this  countrj-  and  into  this  market  of  any 
of  the  products  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  people  in  those  vsVwcvd% 
should  Dear  exactly  the  same  burdens  in  respect  oi  iVioiae  -^tcAwrXs*  wsA 
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in  respect  of  this  market,  thus  open  to  them,  that  the  American 
people  do. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hale  has  just  arrived  aud  would  like  to  ask 
vou  some  questions  which  he  thinks  will  take  some  little  time,  possi- 
bly half  an  hour  or  so,  and  1  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  ask  you  to 
come  again. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  1  have  occupied  the  floor  some  little 
time  and  I  am  willing  to  yield  it  to  some  one  else. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  ask  you  to  come  here  at  half  past  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Thereui)on  ^at  11  o'clock  and  55  minutes  a.  m.)  the  committee 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Friday,  February  9,  1906,  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Fehmary  9, 1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present :  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Hale,  Burrows,  Long,  Dick, 
and  Culberson. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  TAPT,  SECEETAET  OF  WAB— 

Eesumed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  maj"  proceed.  I  understand  you 
desire  to  complete  your  statement. 

Secretary  Taft.  If  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  take 
so  long,  but  the  subject  covers  a  great  many  details,  and  I  would  like, 
if  possible,  to  refer  to  all  of  them,  which  in  reading  over  the  record 
have  occurred  to  me. 

To  begin  with,  1  wish  to  make  a  correction  in  a  statement  I  made  on 
yesterday,  and  ask  that  I  be  permitted  to  make  it  in  the  record,  and  that 
18  with  reference  to  the  citation  from  Mr.  Rosalis's  testimony  as  to 
the  price  of  labor  in  the  Philippines.  First-class  cigarmakersreceive 
a  wage,  as  he  says,  of  $1.25  cents  gold.  I  said  $2.50  gold.  It  should 
be  2  pesos  and  50  centavos,  or  $1.25  cents  gold;  and  the  second  class 
75  cents,  and  the  third  class  50  cents  gold. 

Senator  Hale.  To-day  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dick.  I  hope  the  Secretary  will  not  feel  in  an}^  great  haste 
in  discussing  the  matter — I  mean  that  he  will  not  leave  anything  undis- 
cussed that  ought  to  be  referred  to.  The  question  is  of  too  much 
importance  to  neglect  an}-  single  point,  and  I  am  assuming  now  that 
by  reason  of  his  residence  in  the  Philippines  and  his  administration  of 
its  affairs  that  he,  better  than  an^'^boay  else,  can  answer  questions 
about  it,  as  to  which  many  of  us  are  ignomnt. 

Secretar}'  Taft.  I  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  course — I  think 

I  may  say  considerable  personal  knowledge — as  to  the  present  condi- 

tions  therej  but  I  never  looked  into  the  tobacco  business  as  an  expert 

in  the  I^hilippines,  as  to  the  prices  at  vjUvcti  tobacco  skilled  labor  was 
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employed,  and  I  must  be  dependent,  therefore,  upon  the  evidence  pi'e 
sented  here,  and  when  I  tind  that  I  have  made  an  error  in  any  state- 
ment 1  want  to  correct  it,  and  I  will  correct  it  in  my  previous  statement, 
if  I  mav. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Taft.  Now  1  wish  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Professor 
Lyon,  who  is  the  assistant  superintendent  of  agriculture,  discussed 
before  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  who  attended  the  hear- 
ing at  Manila,  the  price  of  filler  tobacco  in  the  Philippines.  He 
placed  it  at  about  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  per  cent? 

Secretary  Taft.  Fifteen  cents  a  pound.  He  said,  what  I  think  will 
be  proved  to  be  true,  that  most  of  the  tobacco  in  the  Philippines,  if 
brought  here,  whether  there  called  wrapper  or  filler,  would  nere  be 
really  only  equivalent  to  filler,  and  would  not  be  used  for  wrapper 
tobacco  because  of  its  character.  Therefore  in  considering  the  price 
of  10  cents  a  pound  for  filler  fixed  in  the  cable  of  prices  received  by 
the  War  Department  and  30  cents  a  pound  for  wrapper — it  is  to  be 
noted  that  ail  that  tobacco,  whether  30  cents  a  pound  or  10  cents  a 

found,  if  mixed,  would  be  regarded  here  as  only  filler  tobacco.  The 
hillippine  wrappers  are  about  the  quality  of  our  best  filler  tobacco. 

I  ought  to  sav  further,  with  respect  to  the  raising  of  shade-grown 
tobacco  in  the  l^hilippines,  that  it  has  been  attempted  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Mr.  VVelborn,  for  the  Agricultural  Department,  made  an 
attempt  to  raise  that  tobacco  bv  the  method  pursued  in  Sumatra,  and 
he  found  that  it  was  not  possible  to  accomplisn  anything.  Mr.  Kraft, 
one  of  the  large  tobacco  manufacturers  and  dealers  and  producers  in 
the  Philippines,  testifies  that  the}'^  had  attempted  such  a  method  for 
two  years,  and  that  it  was  a  failure. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question,  which  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Culberson)  has  asked  once  or  twice,  as  to  the  effect  of  this  hill  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  island.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  state  what  the 
effect  upon  the  revenues  will  be.  If  by  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  the 
importations  into  the  United  States  of  sugar  and  tobacco  would  be 
increased  three  times,  then  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  under  this  bill  to  the  Philippine  treasury  would  equal 
the  amoimt  now  paid. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is,  25  per  cent  of  the  larger  amount  would 
e<|ual  75  per  cent  of  the  smaller  amount. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  the  amount  ultimately.  The  amount  of 
reduction  on  the  customs  receipts  in  the  Philippines  it  is  also  very 
difficult  to  dctenuine.  We  can  give  exactly  the  amount  received  by 
the  Philippine  treasurv  from  the  present  imports  from  the  United 
States  into  the  Philippine  Islands;  that  is,  $1,637,537,  but  if  the  United 
States  has  the  privilege  of  sending  over  goods  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
without  duty,  as  is  provided  by  this  bill,  after  three  years,  and  the 
other  countries  have  to  pay  a  duty,  that  is  the  present  duty,  of  course 
the  impoits  from  the  United  States  would  necessarily  increase  and 
take  the  place  of  the  importations  from  European  and  other  countries. 
Therefore  you  can  not  tell  how  much  the  importations  from  other 
countries  which  pay  taxes  would  he  reduced. 

Senator  Ciilberson.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  making  this  estimate  about 
the  prospective  revenue  coming  from  this  bill,  ought  you  not^lwi^vc- 
ness,  to  consider  this  proviso  that  even  now  goods^  itom  Wv^  \i\i\\ft^ 
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States  going  into  the  Philippines  are  admitted  free,  and  then  you  take 
off  the  export  duty  'i 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  that  ought  to  be  counted,  too. 

Senator  Culberson.  The  second  section  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Provided^  howerery  That  in  coneideration  of  the  rates  of  duty  aforesaid,  si^rar  and 
tobacco,  both  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  wholly  the  ^wth  and  product  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Philippine  Islands  from  the  United  States 
free  of  duty: 

And  then  the  export  duty  on  those  articles 

Secretary  Taft.  Practically  that  is  nothing. 

Senator  Culberson.  But  on  the  incre^ased  shipments,  would  it  not 
amount  to  something^  Suppose  the  exports  from  the  Philippines  to 
the  Ihiited  States  increased  by  three,  as  you  indicated  a  while  ago,  of 
course  the  export  duty  that  you  take  off  bj'  this  bill  would,  if  it  were 
left,  amount  to  three  times  what  it  is  now. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  think  it  is  wise  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  differ- 
ence between  what  we  get  in  the  Philippines  from  imports  and  what 
we  get  from  exports.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  exports,  the  bill 
makes  no  change  at  all.  We  get  just  exactl}'  the  same  from  the  exports. 
We  would  get  just  exactly  the  same  from  the  export  tax  in  the  future 
that  we  do  now. 

Senator  Clxberson.  For  instance,  here  is  a  provision  of  this  bill: 

but  all  articles  wholly  the  growth  and  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  admitted 
into  the  i>ortH  of  the  United  States  free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
cominjr  airectly  from  said  i:jlands  to  the  United  States  for  use  and  consumption 
therein,  shall  \ye  hereafter  exempt  from  any  export  duties  imposed  in  the  Philippine 
Islands: 

Secretary  Taft.  That  is  the  same  provision  as  now. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  explain. 

Secretary  Taft.  As  to  the  export  duty  there  is  no  reduction  of  reve- 
nue at  all,  because  exactly  the  same  condition  prevails,  unless  the 
exports  to  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  general  conditions  of  trade 
with  the  United  States,  might  l>e  increased,  but  that  would  not  affect 
the  present  revenues. 

Senator  Culberson.  My  understanding  is  that  there  is  a  light  export 
duty;  I  think  the  governor-general  of  the  islands  so  testitied,  at  least 
that  is  m\"  recollection,  that  there  is  an  export  duty  on  articles  coming 
from  the  Philippines  into  the  United  States,  although  the}'  are  admit- 
ted free. 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  He  so  testitied. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  Not  since  1902. 

Senator  Culberson.  Will  you  please  give  me  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Austin,  Mr.  Clerk  if 

Colonel  Edwards.  It  is  5  cents  a  hundred  kilos  in  sugar. 

Senator  Hale.  1  got  the  impression,  although  I  may  be  mistaken, 
that  Colonel  Edwards  stated  that  the  export  duties  that  are  now  being 
paid  gave  to  the  Philippine  government  between  ^500,000  and  $600,- 
000  a  year.     Do  you  rememl>er  that,  Mr.  Secretary  i 

Secretary  Tai?t.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Senator.  I  was  referring  to 
this  paper. 

Senator  Hale.  Then  I  will  repi»at.  I  got  the  impression  while  I 
was  here  but  a  few  nioments  that  in  response  to  sonie  questions,  the 
first  or  second  day  of  the  hearings,  that  Colonel  Edwards  stated  that 
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the  export  duties  that  are  now  existing  and  imposed  brought  into  the 
Philippine  treasury  between  $500,000  and  $600,000  a  year.  Now, 
you  may  have  been  thintving  of  something  else,  but  tnat  was  the 
unpression  that  he  gave  me. 

Colonel  Edwards.  It  was  that  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  about  the 
refund  on  hemp,  with  regard  to  which  the  inquiry  came  up.  It  was  a 
question  about  the  75  per  cent  duties  that  formed  a  separate  fund  and 
revert  back  to  the  Philippine  treasury  and  offset  the  export  duty. 

Secretary  Tayt.  I  do  not  like  to  disagree  with  great  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  the  Philippines,  but 

Senator  Culberson.  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  you,  but  will  3^ou  let 
me,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  whole  matter  before  j'ou,  read  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  under  date  of  January  26,  1906,  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics?    It  is  on  page  192  of  the  Record.    He  says: 

Reply  to  inquiry  No.  2:  The  total  duties  paid  during  the  year  ending  June  30  on 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice  from  the  Philippine  I&tlands  imported  into  the  United  States 
were  as  follows:  On  rice  no  duties  were  collected,  no  rice  l>eing  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  those  islands.  On  sugar,  regular  duty,  $4^,156;  export  duty, 
$32,010.  On  tobacco,  regular  duty,  $13,T35;  export  duty,  |73.  Total  regular  duty, 
$498,891;  export  duty,  $32,083;  tot^l,  $530,974. 

Reply  to  inquiry  So.  3:  The  amount  of  duty  that  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
rate  of  duty  had  been  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rates  on  the  same  importations  of 
sugar  and  tobacco  as  actually  occurred  during  tlie  fiscal  vear  1905  would  have  been 
$176,991. 

Reply  to  inauiry  No.  4:  The  total  export  duty  paid  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1905,  on  all  articles,  the  growth  and  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  imported 
into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  $32, 123. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.    C.    A.    CuLBERbON, 

United  States  Senate y  Waifhingtoriy  D.  C, 

That  is  the  matter,  generally  speaking,  that  I  wanted  to  inv^ite  your 
attention  to.  According  to  the  statistics  there  was  collected  ceitain 
export  duties  on  importations  from  the  Philipinne  Islands  to  the  United 
States,  although  those  articles  may  have  been  admitted,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  free. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  are  taking  the  export  duties 
off  of  anything  but  hemp,  but  I  maj^  be  mistaken. 

Senator  Hale.  Probably  Colonel  Edwards  was  not  referring  to  what 
I  thought  he  was.  It  may  be  that  he  was  referring  to  other  duties  in 
addition  to  the  export  duties. 

The  (yHAiRMAN.   Yes;  he  was  referring  to  the  duties  collected  here. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  think  I  can  make  that  clear.  The  reason  why 
there  is  any  difference  between  (lovernor  Wright  or  Colonel  Edwards 
and  myself,  or  the  chainnan  of  the  committee,  is  that  practically  the 
amount  of  export  duty  on  sugar  and  tobacco  coming  from  the  islands 
into  the  United  States  was  negligible,  and  whether  it  paid  export  duty 
or  not,  might  well  have  escaped  the  attention  of  anybody  who  had  not 
investigated  the  matter  with  a  view  to  determining  it  exactly.  Now, 
in  the  act  of  March  8,  11*02,  there  is  this  provision:  it  is  the  second 
provision: 

Aiid  prodded  further y  That  the  rates  of  duty  which  are  reouire<l  hereby  to  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  products  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  coming  into  the 
United  States  snail  l)e  less  any  duty  or  taxes  levied,  collected,  and  paid  thereon  upon 
the  shipment  thereof  from  the  Philippine  Archi|)elago,  as  providea  by  the  Act  of  the 
United  States  Philippine  Commission  referred  to  in  section  one  of  this  Act,  under 
such  rales  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescril:>e,  but  all 
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articles,  the  growth  and  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  cominf  airectly 
from  said  islands  to  the  United  States  for  use  and  consumption  therein,  shall  be  here- 
after exempt  from  any  export  duties  imposed  in  the  Philippine  Island^s. 

The  Chairman.  That  excludes  tobacco  and  sugar. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  excludes  the  articles  that  are  admitted 
free  here? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  But  it  does  not  exclude  the  export  duty  on 
articles  not  admitted  free? 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  exclude  the  duties  on  sugar  and 
tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  impression. 

Secretary  Taft.  It  does  exclude  the  duty  on  copra,  which,  I  believe, 
is  admitted  free,  and  on  hemp. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  everything  except  sugar. 

Secretary  Taft.  Except  sugar  and  tobacco. 

Colonel  Edwards.  And  gums  and  resins  that  do  not  pay  dutv. 

Secretary  Taft.  But  it  does  not  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  as  to 
those,  the  statement  that  you  read  shows  just  how  much  was  collected, 
and  as  to  that,  that  much  would  be  lost — $32,000. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  working  out  of  this  provision  that  is 
apt  to  be  misleading  sometimes.  My  predecessor,  Secretary  Root,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  agreed  upon  the  method  for  carrying  out 
this  provision  with  respect  to  hemp  and  copra  and  other  things.  The 
method  adopted  was  not  to  allow  the  goods  which  came  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  go  out  without  export  duty.  The  method  adopted  is  to 
collect  the  export  duty,  and  then  on  a  certificate  from  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  or  whatever  port  the  vessel  reaches,  showing 
that  it  came  directly  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  then  to 
grant  a  rebate. 

Colonel  Edwards.  As  well  as  evidence  from  the  manufacturer  that 
it  entered  into  the  consumption? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  believe  there  are  some  other  requirements  with 
respect  to  that  to  show  that  it  wa^  a  direct  importation  into  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  at  times  you  will  see  the  statement  in  the  auditors 
division  of  the  receipts  of  the  Philippine  government,  the  statement 
'^  refundable  duties."'  Well,  that  refers  to  duties  on  hemp,  principally, 
that  are  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  which  under  this  section  are 
rebated  to-day.  Answering,  therefore,  directly  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, the  loss  on  the  present  situation,  assuming  it  should  continue,  as 
it  certainly  would  not,  from  this  bill  to  the  revenues  of  the  Philippine 
Islands — would  be  in  customs  $1,637,000.  Now,  that  would  probably 
double  or  treble  in  view  of  the  advantage  given  to  the  United  States 
goods  under  the  arrangement  in  this  bill;  and  if  so,  then  it  would 
probablv  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  islands  from  customs  bv  one-half. 

They 'now  amount  to  between  ^7,000,000  and  *8,000,000,*as  I  recol- 
lect: they  would  probably  be  reduced  to  about  $4,000,000.  Anticipat- 
ing such  a  change,  the  Commission  has  imposed  an  internal- revenue 
tax  in  the  islands  on  tobacco  and  alcohol  ana  liauors,  which  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  ainoimt,  and  which  we  hope,  in  tne  three  years  during 
which  th(»  free  trade  is  postponed,  that  we  might  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  custi)ms  bv  the  internal-revenue  act. 
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Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  it  make  much  real  difference, 
when  you  come  to  the  question  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  an  industry, 
whether  you  put  it  on  in  one  form  or  another;  whether  you  put  it  on  in 
duties,  or  whether  you  put  it  on  in  internal  revenue?  Of  course,  in 
this  country,  after  the  war,  opposition  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  hardest  tax  and  the  most  onerous  upon  industries  was  the 
internal  revenue,  and  that  it  burdened  the  industry  more  directly,  and 
therefore  burdened  the  country  more  than  tariff  duties,  and  we  reduced 
them  wholesale  on  that  proposition.  Now,  how  do  you  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  we  reached  here  as  to  the  effect  upon  our  industries  in  the 
Philippines  b}'  trying  to  provide  and  anticipate  a  deficiency  on  account 
of  a  certain  form  of  tax  by  imposing  it  in  the  form  of  an  internal- 
revenue  tax?    You  remember,  of  course,  the  course  we  pursued? 

Secretarv  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  I  think  the  advantage  of  a  customs 
revenue — I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  is  an  indirect  tax 
and  not  felt  directlvor  not  paid  directly  by  the  person  who  ultimately 
has  to  pay  it,  and  the  internal-revenue  tax  is  so  paid,  and  therefore  the 
Question  that  the  legislator  finds  to  be  strongly  mfluencing  with  him  is 
tne  unpopularity  of  one  tax  as  compared  with  the  other.  Of  (course, 
with  respect  to  the  internal-revenue  tax  which  is  now  imposed  in  this 
country,  the  imposition  on  liquors  and  tobacco  is  very  heavy — certainly 
on  liquors. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is  about  all? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  substantially  that  is  all  we  have  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.     As  you 
.  describe  the  tax,  it  falls  just  about  as  our  excise  does  on  liquor  and 
tobacco. 

Secretary  Taijt.  There  are  some  other  subjects  of  taxation,  but 
liquor  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  tax  producers.  The  tax  upon  them  is 
just  about  25  per  cent  of  the  tax  upon  those  two  subjects  in  the  United 
States. 

I  ought  to  say,  referring  again  to  the  Brussels  convention,  that  I 
wish  to  introduce,  not  only  the  sessions  of  the  Brussels  convention,  but 
also  a  statement  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Palmer  containing  an  official 
account,  that  is,  a  copy  of  an  official  account,  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  legislative  council  of  Hongkong  with  respect  to  the  Brussels 
conference. 

Senator  Hale.  Before  you  refer  to  that,  what  conference  do  you 
refer  to:  the  Brussels  conference? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  mean  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Brussels 
convention,  which  met  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  system  of 
lx)unties  on  sugar  in  the  world.  There  were  some  seven  or  eight 
signatory  powers  that  met  together  and  made  certain  stipulations  as 
between  themselves  which  it  was  hoped  would  abate  what  had  come 
to  be,  in  their  judgment,  the  v^ery  injurious  policy  of  granting  bounties 
on  the  growth  of  sugar,  and  so  increasing  the  world's  supply  as  to 
lower  the  price.  The  argument  here  made  has  been  that  by  reason  of 
that  convention,  and  the  decisions  of  a  tribunal  established  bv  that 
convention,  the  Philippine  sugar,  if  allowed  a  market  in  the  (Jnited 
States,  will  be  excluded  from  the  countries  of  the  signatory  powers, 
and  this,  it  is  said,  will  be  disastrous  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Senator  Culberson.  Can  you  state  the  date  of  that  convention,  so 
that  the  record  may  contain  it? 
BPi— 06 34 
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Colonel  Edwards.  They  meet  every  j<ix  months. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  mean  the  date  of  that  convention. 

Secretary  Taft.  It  was  about  two  years  ajjo. 

Mr.  Welborn.  It  went  into  effect  September  1,  1903. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  September  1,  iyo3. 

Colonel  Edwards.  They  have  met  every  six  months — in  April  and 
October — since. 

Senator  Hale.  What  substantial  results  followed  the  Brussels  con- 
ference i 

Secretarv  Taft.  It  has  abolished  the  bounties. 

Senator  Hale.  The  export  bounty  duties  given  b\'  different  coun- 
tries? 

Secretarv  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  IIale.  What  countries  have  abolished  bounties  upon  sugar? 

Secretary'  Taft.  England^  German}',  Austria,  France,  Belgium 

The  Chairman.  Russia? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Not  Russia.     Holland. 

Secretary  Tafi.  Holland.  There  were  seven  or  eight  of  them;  I  do 
not  remember  all  of  them. 

Senator  Hale.  Not  including  Russia  f 

Secretary  Taft.  No.     Now 

Senator  Culberson.  Following  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hale),  and  not  to  interrupt  you  again,  can  you  state  suc- 
cinctly what  effect  this  Brussels  conference  of  1903  has  had  upon  sugar 
in  the  countrv,  its  Milue,  etc.  i 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  mean  generally,  in  the  world? 

Senator  Culberson.  'Yes. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  think  for  a  time  it  increased  the  price  of  sugar; 
the  effect  sent  the  price  of  sugar  in  11*04-5  up  very  considerablj',  and 
1  suppose  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  it  will  prevent  the  dumping 
of  great  quantities  of  sugar  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  because  they 
do  not  pa}'  those  very  large  bounties  which  they  did  in  Austria,  Ger- 
man}', and  France,  whence  the  beet  sugar  was  exported. 

Senator  Hale.  If  the  producer  does  not  get  his  bounty  from  hU 
government,  and  keeps  on  manufacturing,  it  is  put  onto  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  can  not  put  it  on  at  the  same  price. 

Secretarv  Taft.  He  can  not  self  his  sugar  as  cheap,  in  other  words. 

Senator  THale.  And  it  follows  that  if  he  does  not  get  it  from  hi?* 
Government,  he  will  get  it  from  the  consumer. 

Secretary  Tai?t.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  he  can  not  get  it  from  the  con 
sumer  he  can  not  raise  as  much. 

Senator  Hale.  He  is  out  of  the  business  then? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  If  he  gets  it  from  his  Government  eventually 
he  gets  it  from  the  consumer. 

Secretary  Taft.  If  the  Senator  will  excuse  me,  I  am  not  hei*e  as  a 
general  tariff  expert. 

Senator  Culberson.  We  consider  you  as  the  general  representative 
of  the  tariff  interests. 

Secretary  Tait.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  Brussels  convention. 
It  was  maintained  in  the  House,  and  very  earnestly  argued  before  the 
committee  of  the  House— and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  it  has  been  already 
stated  as  an  argument  here — that  the  Brussels  convention  would,  by 
depriving  the  Philippine  Islands  of  any  market  outside  of  the  Uniteil 
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States,  and  making  it  entirely  dependent  on  the  United  States,  destroy 
the  sugar  industry  of  those  inlands.  Therefore  the  relevancy  that  the 
discussion  has  here  is,  what  would  be  the  actual  effect  on  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  of  the  application  to  it  of  compensating  duties,  such  as 
are  regularl}'  imposecf  on  other  countries  by  that  convention? 

Originally,  when  the  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  tribunal,  he  took  the  export  duty,  subtracted  it  from  the 
import  duty,  and  he  said,  "•  Now  this  offers  a  bounty  to  the  growth  of 
sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  is  in  excess  of  any  advantage 
permitted  by  our  convention."  I  ought  to  say  that  the  convention 
stipulated  a  certain  amount  of  advantage  that  could  be  allowed  in  any 
count rj'  without  requiring  a  compensating  duty.  As  the  difference 
between  the  import  and  export  duties  exceeded  the  allowed  advan- 
tage, the  convention  tribunal  imposed  a  compensating  duty  on  the 
sugars  from  the  Philippines  entering  Hongkong. 

Senator  Hale.  How  much  do  you  get  from  tnat? 

Colonel  Edwards.  Eleven  cents,  1  think,  was  the  penalty. 

Mr.  Welborn.  It  is  11  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  that  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

Colonel  Edwards.  The  penalty  was  11  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  as  I 
recollect  it. 

Secretary  Taft.  It  is  not  material,  for  they  have  already  abolished 
it;  I  think  it  was  about  that  amount. 

Senator  Hale.  It  is  not  existing  now? 

Secretary  Taft.  Before  this  action  there  had  been  presented  to  the 
legislative  council  of  Hongkong  an  act  to  bring  the  colonj%  as  a  colony 
of  England,  within  the  operation  of  the  convention,  and  that  act  pro- 
vided that  any  sugar  commg  from  a  bounty  country  should  be  excluded 
from  Hongkong,  but  it  gave  the  governor  the  authoiitv  to  make  regu- 
lations witn  reference  to  the  operation  of  that  act,  which  should  meet 
the  equities  of  the  case. 

In  that  discussion  the  governor  pointed  out  two  methods  which 
might  be  pursued  under  the  convention,  and  that  discussion  I  propose 
to  submit  to  the  committee.  He  said  we  might  either  pro>ide,  to 
keep  within  the  provisions  of  the  convention,  that  our  refineries  in 
Hongkong  should  }>e  permitted  to  retine  bounty-paid  sugar  in  bond,  and 
then  have  that  exported  without  paying  a  tariff  and  compensating  dut}' 
on  it,  or  we  may  exclude  it  altogether.  '*'  We  now  receive  no  bounty- 
paid  sugar,  and  we  do  not  ourselves  pay  bounties.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  better  to  pass  this  simple  act,  he  said,  with  power  in  me  to  make 
regulations  should  some  other  emergency  arise.-'  I  merely  cite  this 
to  show  that  even  if  the  Brussels  convention  were  to  exclude  the  Phil- 
ippine sugar,  the  only  interference  that  would  occur  in  the  exportation 
of  Philippine  sugar  would  be  the  fact  that  it  would  have  to  go  into 
the  refineries  in  Hongkong  in  l>ond. 

Already,  as  you  wul  see  by  this  statement,  probably  because  of  the 
action  with  respect  to  Philippine  sugar,  the  governor  issued  an  order 
under  that  act  providing  for  the  establishment  in  Kowloon,  which  is 
a  town  just  across  the  Hongkong  Harbor,  also  within  English  juris- 
diction now,  a  transit  warehouse  to  carrv  in  bond  the  sugars  imported 
through  Hongkong  into  China.  Now  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  just 
what  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  sugars  that  come  from  the  Philip- 
pines is  in  China.  We  are  very  certain  that  but  a  small  amount  re- 
mains for  consumption  in  Hongkong.     The  diffiulty  is  in  telling  how 
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much  of  the  sugar  goes  into  refineries  and  how  much  is  carried  into 
China  to  be  consumed  in  the  forn)  in  which  it  leaves  the  Philippine 
Islands.  My  own  impression  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  is  carried 
into  China  in  exactly  the  form  in  which  it  is  exported — that  is  what 
they  call  soft  i^ugar,  almost  molasses,  and  which  is  sold  in  China  un- 
assorted. In  this  country  when  it  reaches  the  port  of  New  York  it 
has  to  be  assorted,  some  oi  it  polarizing  as  low  as  70^,  and  other  parts 
of  it  as  high  as  86^  or  87^,  and  avemging,  as  a  whole,  when  assorted,  84"^. 

Therefore,  it  is  perfectly  plain  in  examining  these  records  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  to  the  Philippine  sugars  with  respect  to  the 
main  markets  that  it  has  now,  to  wit,  China  and  Japan,  w^hich  are  not 
signatorv  powers  to  the  Bruesels  convention.  Even  if  it  applied  fully 
to  Hon^liong,  and  even  if  the}'  put  on  a  compensating  duty,  the  impor- 
tations mto  China  and  into  Japan  would  not  be  affected  in  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  thoy  have  taken  off  that  duty. 

Secretarv  Tajt.  Now,  I  ought  to  go  on  to  say  that  under  the  influence 
of  Great  liritain — because  the  English  are  interested  not  to  have 
Hongkong  set  aside  as  the  middleman,  so  to  speak — between  the 
Philippines  and  China,  and  are  much  interested  to  prevent  any  inter- 
ference with  the  coming  of  the  Philippine  sugars  into  Hongkong,  the 
convention  has  decided  to  impose  no  duty  on  Philippine  sugars.  I 
shall  append  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  to-day  a  statement  b}'  Mr. 
Rea,  one  of  the  Government  witnesses  and  the  editor  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Review,  which  sets  forth  the  official  record  of  the  action  of  the  Hong- 
kong council  on  the  Brussels  convention,  the  remarks  of  Governor 
Nathan,  the  further  action  of  the  governor  in  regard  to  tninsit  ware- 
houses. I  also  append  the  official  record  of  the  meetings  of  the  executive 
tribunal  of  the  Brussels  convention,  showing  its  final  action  in  holding 
Philippine  sugars  not  subject  to  the  conipensating  duty.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  shipments  of  Smith,  Bell  & 
"Co.  of  some  43,000  tons  in  the  years  1904  and  1905,  which  is  still  in  the 
custom-house. 

Senator  Long.  You  will  print  with  your  remarks  those  statements^ 
for  the  record  i 

Secretary'  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  the  privilege,  I  understand,  of 
putting  them  in,  and  1  will  avail  of  that  privilege. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Taft.  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  bought  this  sugar  at  what  I  be- 
lieve was  a  high  price  in  Iloilo  and  shipped  it  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  high  prices  then  prevailing  in  this 
market,  but  while  the  sugar  was  coming  the  high  price  of  sugar  fell, 
and  now  this  very  large  shipment  at  the  present  prices  of  sugar, 
would  impose  upon  them  an  overwhelming  loss  if  the\'  are  excepted 
from  the  oenetits  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is,  if  this  section  relating  to  the  bond  in  the 
bill  passes  ii 

Secretary  Tajt.  Yes,  sir.  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  are  a  very  important 
firm  in  the  islands.  With  the  exception  of  the  Tobaccolaria  Company, 
viz,  a  Spanish  company,  but  largely  owned  in  France,  Smith,  Bell  A 
Co.  are,  I  think,  the  largest  firm  or  corporation  doing  business  in  tiie 
island. 

Senator  Hale.  Who  are  the\''if 

Secretary  Taft.  It  is  rathe/  difficult  to  state  whether  it  is  a  cor- 
jx>ration  or  a  firm,  but  they  are  Englishmen  who,  1  believe,  succeeded 
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an  American  firm,  which  was  there  before  them,  but  as  to  that  1  am 
Mit  certain. 

Senator  Hale.  I  have  understood  that  they  are  not  our  people. 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir.  Their  interests^  in  the  islands  spread  all 
over  the  islands,  and  they  are  so  great  that  a  failure  of  that  firm  would 
very  seriously  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  islands.  Now,  when 
they  sent  this  sugar  they  hoped,  first,  that,  should  it  be  detained  in 
bond  for  anv  length  of  time,  they  would  have  the  chance  of  any 
reduction  in  duty  which  might  take  effect  by  reason  of  the  action  of 
Conirress 

The  Chairhan.  Under  existing  law? 

Secretary  Taft.  Under  existing  law. 

Senator  Hale.  Or  d  rise  in  prices  if 

Secretary  Taft.  Or  a  rise  m  prices.  The  rise  in  prices  did  not 
come;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  very  decided  fall.  No\y,  if  this  act 
is  passed  thie  question  is  whether  it  ought  to  apply  to  them  or  not.  If 
it  aoes  not  apply  to  them  it  will  introduce  into  the  Philippine  treasury, 
I  think,  upward  of  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Just  short  of  $400,000. 

Secretary  Taft.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  if  it  is  not 
excepted  from  the  benefits  of  this  bill,  and  the  bill  passes,  there  will 
be  a  difference  to  them  of  about  $300,000.  Do  I  state  the  figures 
corrective 

Mr.  rtoPKiNS.  Atout  $390,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  dutie^i  amount  to  three  hundred- and  ninety- 
odd  thousand  dollars. 

Secretary  Taft.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  fair 

Senator  Hale.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  statement. 

Secretary  Taft.  The  duty  now  is  75  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate. 

Senator  Hale.  You  stated  a  difference  of  two  sums— one  about 
$500,000  and  the  other  about  $300,000. 

Sec/^etar}'  Taitt.  M}^  recollection  is  that  the  duties  now  would  be 
alx)ut  $500,000,  and  if  they  are  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  then  it  would 
be  a  reduction  of  66|  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  loss  to  the  treasury,  if  they  are  admitted  as 
thev  desire,  w,ould  be  $399,000,  as  I  remember. 

Senator  Long.  Of  that  amount  to  them. 

Senator  Hale.  A  loss  to  our  Treasury^ 

Colonel  Edwards.  No;  the  treasury  of  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Hale.  It  would  be  ultimately  a  loss  to  the  Philippine 
treasury.  It  is  money  that  belongs  to  us,  and  when  we  return  it  to 
the  Philippines  it  is  a  loss  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  would  come  out  of  the  Philippine  treasury 
ultimately.     The  net  sum  is,  in  round  numbers,  $4^0,000. 

Senator  Hale.  That  must  be  a  great  quantity  of  sugar. 

Secretary  Taft.  It  is  about  40,000  tons,  or  a  little  more. 

Senator  Long.  It  is  about  30,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Some  of  the  sugar  has  been  sold. 

Secretary  Taft.  But  there  was  some  besides  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.'s 
shipment. 

senator  Hale.  A  good  many  shippers  lost. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Hale.  Do  you  know  what  were  the  dates  when  those  cargoes 
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of  Philippine  sugar  from  this  corporation  came  to  our  port  and  were 
put  in  bond  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  was  in  the  spring. 

Senator  Hale.  Do  you  mean  the  spring  of  1904? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  spring  of  1905. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is  the  spring  and  winter  of  1905;  not  the  spring 
and  winter  of  1906? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  That  ran  along  into  some  months? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Taft.  Now,  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  Philippine  treasury 
should  be  full  to  overflowing,  because  the  more  money  tney  have  the 
more  they  are  able  to  spend  in  schools.  That  is  the  great  deficit 
now — hot  deficit,  but  the  great  lack  they  suffer  from  now  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  the  matter  of  income.  They  have  500  pupils  now  in  the 
schools,  and  if  thev  had  the  money  the}^  could  rapicfly  increase  that  to 
1,500,000,  or  perhaps  2,000,000  pupils  of  the  school  age. 

Yet  it  seems  to  mc  that  the  equitv  of  the  case  is  with  Smith,  Bell  & 
Co.  They  shipped  tliese  sugars,  first,  with  a  hope  that  the  market 
would  maintain  itself,  and  secondly,  with  the  hope  that  Congress 
might  pass  a  bill  reducing  the  rates,  and  that  if  it  did,  they  would  get 
the  advantage  of  it,  because  under  the  exix)rt  law  the  provision  is  tnat 
when  such  changes  as  these  are  made  the  goods  in  bond  shall  be 
affected  by  them. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  With 
reference  to  their  subordinates  in  the  islands,  the  course  of  some  of 
them  I  do  not  like,  and  I  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to  be  particularly 
favorable  or  pjartial  to  them.  But  I  do  recognize  their  very  promi- 
nent position  in  the  finances  of  the  islands,  and  I  do  think  that  it  would 
greatly  injure  the  islands  were  they  to  fail,  and  I  have  had  very  rea- 
sonable ground  for  supposing,  after  talking  with  financial  men  there, 
that  they  are  in  a  most  shaKy  condition,  and  that  they  have  had  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  the  banks  to  sustain  them.  Therefore  1  should 
think  that 

Senator  Culberson.  It  can  not  be  a  very  large,  or  an  extraordinarily 
rich  firm,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  $395,000  would  affect  thei'r  credit  to  that 
extent. 

Secretary  Taft.  But  you  see  they  are  spread  out  over  the  islands  in 
hemp  and  in  a  great  many  other  interests.  They  have  agencies  all 
over  the  islands.     This  sugar  is  only  one  branch  oif  their  business. 

Senator  Long.  The}^  are  largely  interested  in  the  hemp  busine^, 
are  they  not? 

Secretary  TaijT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  IIale.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that.  If  the  bill  should 
pass,  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  law  it  would  attach  to  goods 
in  bond. 

Secretary  Taft.   If  no  reference,  Mr.  Senator,  were  made  at  all 

Senator  IHale.  If  no  exception  were  madef 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  as  it  stands  excludes  them  from  that  bounty. 

Senator  Hale.  If  you  do  not  exclude  them  under  the  general  lawit 
will  attach,  and  they  will  saye  two-thirds  of  this  ^90,000,  which  they 
would  not  have  to  pay.  and  at  the  same  time  the  Philippine  treasury 
will  lose  that  amount  of  money. 
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Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  So  with  you  it  is  a  balanced  question.  Now,  I  have 
had  some  letters  about  this  concern.  They  are  largely,  as  you  have 
just  said,  engaged  in  other  ver^''  extensive  transactions.  Is  it  likely — 
and  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Culberson)  is  in 
line  with  what  I  am  saying — is  it  likely  that  this  amount,  with  a  verjr 
great  concern  doing  Business  in  other  transactions  besides  sugar,  is 
going  to  make  them  fail^ 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  quite  likelv.  The  conditioil 
as  to  business  has  been  very  bad  in  the  islands,  and  I  think  that  this 
I0.SS,  even  with  a  business  as  large  as  theirs  and  a  capital  as  large  as 
theirs — I  do  not  know  what  their  capital  is,  but,  of  course,  it  is  very 
considerably  more  than  $500,000 — might  very  well  shake  them,  for 
they  have  already  been  shaken,  and  this  is  just  a  question  of  $400,000 
in  cash.     That  is  just  exactly  what  it  is. 

Senator  Hale.  Then,  one  would  naturall}^  say  that  they  are  not  in  a 
very  remarkably  prosperous  and  profitable  business. 

SecTetary  Taft.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions in  the  islands. 

Senator  Hale.  It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  this  concern  is  an 
instance  of  American  enterprise  leaving  the  island  and  turning  it  over 
to  foreigners.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fact  as  to  when  this 
concern,  which  is  not  one  of  ours,  but  is  foreign — British — succeeded  to 
the  American  concern,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  our  own  citizens? 

Secretary  Taft.  There  were  two  great  American  concerns  in  the 
islands — one,  Russell,  Sturgis  &  Co.,  and  the  other,  Peele,  Hubbell  & 
Co.  Both  of  them  failed,  and  they  failed  b}*^  reason  of  spreading  out 
too  far  and  getting  their  credits  out  too  far  in  the  various  ports  and 
supply  points  in  the  islands,  and  on  the  ruins  of  those  two  firms  there 
grew  up  the  firm  of  Warner,  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  my  impression  also 
IS,  the  firm  of  Smith,  Bell  &  Co. 

Senator  Hale.  That  has  been  stated  to  me — that  they  were  in  the 
business  of  buying  out  American  concerns  that,  finding  it  unprofitable 
to  invest  there  and  extending  the'.r  business  too  far,  had  to  give  it  up, 
and  that  it  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  companies. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Senator  Long.  Were  not  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  in*^  the  islatids  long 
before  American  occupation  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  before  American  occupation.  This 
was  all  3'ear8  ago,  under  the  Spanish  regime. 

Senator  Hale.  The  statement  of  the  letters  that  I  have — although  1 
have  not  got  them  with  them — is  that  it  was  about  twent3^-five  years 
ago. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  about  that.  .  Peele,  Hubbell  &  Co.  were  in 
existence  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  I  think;  I  am  very 
sure  they  were  in  existence  twenty-five  or  thirtv  \^ears  ago.  and  these 
people  succeeded  to  them.  When  we  say  they  tave  been  tnere  many 
generations,  we  are  connecting  them  bacK  over  the  American  firm. 

Secretary  Taft.  1  am  not  certain  about  that.  1  think  that  Smith, 
Bell  &  Co.  have  been  in  the  Orient  longer;  whether  they  moved  into 
the  islands  after  that  I  do  not  know.  All  1  am  certain  of  is  that  War- 
ner, Barnes  &  Co.  did  succeed  the  firm,  I  think  it  was,  of  Russell, 
Sturgis  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Senator  Culberson.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  see  if  1  understand  this 
Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  proposition.  As  I  do  understand  it — and  1  may  be 
wrong,  but  1  will  state  my  understanding  of  it,  and  ask  3'ou  to  correct 
me  if  I  am  in  error — under  the  law  as  it  existed  last  year  they  were 
authorized  to  import  sugars  into  the  United  States,  place  those  sugars 
in  bond,  and  then  within  a  term  of  years  take  them  out  and  paj'  the 
duty  as  it  existed  at  the  time  they  were  taken  out  of  bond.. 

iSecretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  At  the  time  of  the  withdrawal^ 

Senator  Culbersox.  At  the  time  of  the  withdrawal. 

Senator  Long.  That  is  the  ^enei^al  law. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  is  the  general  law.  Now,  the  proposi- 
tion in  this  bill,  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  House,  is  to  take  from  that 
firm  the  right  which  they  had  when  they  anticipated,  as  it  were,  the 
terms  of  the  existing  law. 

Secretary  Tajt.  \  es,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  And  you  believe  that  that  would  be  inequitable  f 

Secretary-  Taft.  Yes. 

Senator  Long.  And  compel  them  to  pay  the  duties  that  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  the  goods  were  entered  into  the  bonded  warehouse  I 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  In  contravention  of  the  general  law  i 

Senator  Culberson.  And  the  law  upon  which  they  acted? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes. 

Senator  Clxberson.  And  had  the  right  to  act  if 

The  Chairman.  On  the  proposition  that  if  there  was  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  under  the  existing  law,  they  would  get  the  benefit  of  it,  if 
their  goods  were  sold  in  bond. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  do  not  care  so  much  for  that  as  their  right  to 
take  it  out  at  a  certain  period — withdraw  their  sugar  from  the  wai-e- 
houses  within  a  certain  period  named  in  th^  statute  and  take  their 
chances. 

Senator  Long.  That  is  three  years. 

The  Chairbian.  Yes. 

Senator  ^ale.  Has  any  member  of  this  committee  ever  looked  at 
the  hearings  in  the  House  to  ascertain  the  reasons  wh}^  this  proposi- 
tion was  put  in  ? 

Secretai'v  Tai-t.  I  think  I  can  advise  you  as  to  that.  1  think  it  was 
put  in  really  to  work  the  other  way  in  favor  of  the  Government.  They 
intended  that  the  goods  in  the  custom-house  in  bond  should  pay  the 
same  rate  as  goods  that  were  directly  imported,  and  I  suppK)se'  that 
they  put  in  the  clause  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  in  anticipation 
of  the  rise,  the  importation  of  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  to  he  held 
in  bond  and  to  te  withdrawn  at  the  older  and  lower  rate. 

Senator  Long.  No;  I  think  the  Senator  refers  to  this  particular  pro- 
vision in  this  bill. 

Senator  Hale.  1  do. 

Secretary  Taft.  You  mean  why  the  House  put  it  ini 

Senator  Long.  Yes. 

Secretary  Taft.  1  am  trying  to  explain  now.  Of  course  the  House 
committee  was  exceedingh'  familiar  with  the  reasons  why  tills  section 
of  the  statute  upon  whicn  the  counsel  for  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  now  relv 
was  put  in  the  Dingley  bill;  why  it  was  made  part  of  a  new  tariff  bill. 

Senator  Hale,  lou  mean  the  bond  provision  of  the  Dingley  billf 
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Secretary  Taft.  Yes;  and  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  that  clause 
was  enacteii  in  order  to  prevent  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States 
by  taking  away  the  possibility  of  importing  and  bonding  goods  ware- 
housed to  be  withdrawn  at  the  older  and  lower  tariff  rate,  they  thought 
it  ought  not  to  apply  in  a  case  like  this  where  the  duty  is  to  be 
reduced,  aot  raisea. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is,  the  assumption  is  that  the  Treasury  would 
^ain  upon  the  likelihood  that  when  thej'  were  taken  out  the  duties 
would  be  higher  than  when  they  were  put  in? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  to  prevent  the  ease  of  intro- 
ducing goods  into  the  warehouse  without  paying  duty  and  then  sitting 
down  and  waiting  to  see  what  the  result  would  ne. 

Senator  Long.  The  last  legislation  on  this  subject  was  in  1902,  in  a 
separate  act. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  act  of  December,  1902. 

Secretary  Taft.  As  to  that,  I  do  not  know  what  the  motive  was  for 
it,  but  I  do  know  that  there  was  a  similar  provision  in  the  Dingley 
bill.  But  I  beg  to  urge  that  the  real  motive  for  the  enactment  of  that 
section,  whatever  it  was,, ought  not  to  prevent  its  operation  according 
to  its  language,  because  the  public  do  not  know  the  motive  and  must 
judge  of  its  meaning  by  the  words  used;  the}^  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
rely  on  that  reasonable  construction  of  the  section,  so  that  it  would  apply, 
as  the  darkey  said  about  his  coon  trap,  both  ''comin'  and  gwine."  nut 
whether  it  went  up  or  went  down,  they  were  entitled  to  rely  on  the 
operation  of  that  section.  Of  course,  1  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
that  was  any  contract  in  any  sense  that  it  would  be  inviolable,  "but  it 
seems  to  me  to  present  an  equity  that  the  Congress  ou^ht  to  respect. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  this  pomt  that  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  this  statenient;  I  have  been  holding 
myself  in  readiness  for  two  or  three  days  to  come  in  here  because  1 
wanted  to  submit  some  considerations  to  the  Secretary,  which  will  take 
perhaps  half  an  hour.  It  is  now  nearly  12  o'clock,  and  I  have  the 
general  deficiency  bill  on  my  hands,  and  have  one  or  two  hearings 
upon  that  with  Senator  Allison  before  bringing  it  into  the  Senate. 
What  I  would  like,  if  the  Secretary  can  do  so,  is  to  have  him  come 
here  on  Monday  morning,  and  then  I  will,  as  I  have  all  alon^  held 
myself  in  readiness  to  do,take  not  over  half  an  hour  of  the  committee's 
time.  I  intended  to  do  it  this  morning,  but  it  is  better  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  go  on  and  finish  his  statement. 

Senator  Culberson.  If  the  Senator  from  Maine  would  permit  a  sug- 
gestion, could  he  arrange  to  be  here  to-morrow  f  We  have  a  meeting 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  Monday  morning,  and  it  is  my  princi- 
pal committee. 

Senator  Hale.  There  will  be  no  session  of  the  Senate  to-morrow, 
undoubtedly,  and  it  will  be  almost  impossible,  as  I  have  so  man v  other 
things  that  I  have  arranged  for  to-morrow. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  only  made  the  suggestion  because  I  desire  to 
be  present  when  the  examination  went  on. 

Secretary  Taft.   Would  2.30  Monday  afternoon  be  convenient  if 

Senator  Hale.  I  can  not  tell  until  I  get  the  general  deficiency  bill 
out  of  the  wav. 

Secretary  'Taft.  I  will  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  come  here  at  any 
time  you  desire  me,  except  to-morrow,  as  1  have  an  engagement  in 
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New  York  to-morrow  night  which  I  would  like  to  meet  by  leaving 
here  at  11  o'clock  to-morrew  morning. 

Senator  Hale.  On  Tuesday  I  have  a  meeting  of  the  Naval  Commit- 
tee on  the  hazing  matter  in  connection  with  the  Secretarj",  and  by 
Wednesday  I  will  get  the  general  deficiency  bill  out  of  the  way 
entirely. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  assume  as  there  are  other  witnesses — witnesses 
against  the  bill — that  the  hearings  will  go  on  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearings  will  go  on  in  the  meantime. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  expect  to  be  here  all  next  week  and  shall  be  glad 
to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  committee  at  any  time  next  week. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  arrange  for  Wednesday,  unless  you 
hear  to  the  contrarv;  Wednesday  morning  at  10.30  o'clock,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  will  tear  the  other  gentlemen  who  are  here  waiting  to 
be  heard  on  the  beet-sugar  matter. 

Senator  Hale.  I  hope  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  will  not 
think  that  I  am  intruding  in  this  matter. 

Senator  Culberson.  Not  at  all.  1  only  mention  my  committee 
because  I  desire  to  be  here. 

Secretary  Taft.  Now,  I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two  further 
closing  remarks  before  closing  to-day.  I  will  only  occupy  a  moment 
or  two. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  as  well  close  your  statement  as  far  as 
you  can. 

Secretary  Taft.  One  of  the  queries  that  must  arise  in  the  minds  of 
everybody  listening  to  this  discussion  is  what  is  the  real  effect  of  the 
bill,  and  if  in  certain  respects  it  is  of  so  little  profit  now  to  the  Philip- 
pines, according  to  our  view,  why  are  we  advocating  it  with  so  much 
enthusiasm.  I  think  when  you  examine  the  evidence  for  the  other  side 
of  witnesses  whose  evidence  is  really  worthy  of  consideration — and  in 
distinguishing  between  witnesses  whose  evidence  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion and  those  whose  evidence  is  not  I  do  not  intend  to  reflect  upon  the 
honesty  or  the  intelligence  of  the  witnesses  whose  evidence  really  ought 
not  to  be  regarded,  but  such  witnesses  have  been  aroused  by  this  sys- 
tem of  circularizing  that  has  been  going  on  and  has  given  an  undue 
alarm,  an  alarm  not  at  all  founded  on  reliable  information.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  statements  of  those  witnesses  who  know — and  among  those 
I  am  willing,  with  a  bias,  just  as  I  have  a  bias  to  class  Mr.  Bijur — you 
will  find  an  admission  that  the  bill  at  present  in  its  operation,  and  under 
present  conditions,  would  not  injure  either  the  beet  sugar  or  the  tobacco 
industry;  but  what  they  fear  is  that  there  will  be  such  a  development 
in  the  islands  that  sometime  in  the  remote  future  there  will  t>e  an  injury. 

Now,  I  think  we  have  shown  quite  conclusively  that  the  eflFect  on  tne 
islands  of  the  opening  of  the  markets  will  be  a  benefit  of  such  a  limited 
nature  that  it  will  furnish  only  a  moderate  motive  for  the  improve- 
ment in  both  the  sugar  and  the  tobacco  industry  in  the  islands,  and 
that  that  moderate  motive,  considering  the  existing  conditions,  limits 
for  years  a  development  which  not  in  the  slightest  way  will  threaten 
either  of  those  interests  in  this  countrv. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  Viigh  tariff  that  those  two  indus- 
tries enjoy.  They  do.  1  am  not  objecting  to  it,  but  I  say  that  the 
Philippines  have  now  come  into  this  countrv  under  circumstances  im- 
posing on  us  the  highest  and  most  honora'ble  obligations  to  aid  their 
material  prosperity,  and  that  as  between  their  prosperity  and  devel- 
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opraent  for  the  future,  all  interests  in  this  country  should  be  willing 
that  the  Philippines  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  1  would  not  destroy  any  industry-  in  this  country  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  national  policy,  but  I  think  with  reference  to  future  devel- 
opment— as  the  Filipinos  have  now  come  in,  and  are  entitled  to  look 
to  us  to  assist  them — that  it  is  not  unjust  and  not  inequitable  that  they 
be  put  on  the  same  foundation  with  respect  to  markets,  and  with  respect 
to  the  burdens  in  those  markets,  that  the  people  of  our  own  country 
enjoy  or  bear. 

The  opening  of  Porto  Rico  was  going  to  destroy  the  tobacco  indus- 
try. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will  look  into  the  question  with 
respect  to  the  cigars  from  Porto  Rico,  you  will  find  that  they  do  not 
make  a  ripple  in  the*  market.  Mr.  Sti-asser  did  say,  I  think,  that 
there  was  a  Brava  cigar  that  was  selling"  for  two  for  5  cents,  and  he 
told  where  it  could  be  purchased,  and  we  sent  there  and  bought  it, 
and  found  that  instead  of  being  a  Brava  cigar — a  courageous  cigar — 
it  was  a  Brevis  cigar,  which  means  a  short  cigar  made  of  so  little 
tobacco  that  they  offered  to  sell  it  for  two  for  5  cents,  just  as  we  can 
in  this  country  make  a  similar  cigar  of  a  similar  size  at  a  similar  price. 

The  real  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  offer  a  stimulus  to  a  comparatively 
small  industry'  in  sugar  and  a  small  industr}^  in  tobacco  in  the  islands, 
which  will  not  affect  at  all  the  enormous  market  for  both  of  those 
industries  in  this  country.  A  still  greatoi*  intluence  of  this  bill,  and 
the  one  which  to  me  is  the  greatest,  is  the  exhibition  by  this  country 
to  the  Filipinos  of  a  desire  to  aid  their  material  prosperity.  That  in 
the  government  of  that  countiy,  and  in  the  development  of  it,  and  in 
awakening  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants,  is  woith  all  the  effort  we 
have  made  for  four  years  last  past  to  secure  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

Senator  Burrows.  Just  one  question.  As  I  understand  you,  if  you 
were  satisfied  that  this  bill  in  its  operation  would  cripple  or  destroy 
American  industry,  you  would  not  favor  it. 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir;  I  would  not,  unless  in  some  other  way  that 
particular  industry  rx)uld  be  saved;  because  I  think  the  argument  is 
a  good  one  that  an  industry  in  which  the  investment  of  capital  has 
been  induced  by  a  system  of  protection  so  that  it  now  exists  in  a  pros- 
perous state  may  reasonably  complain  that  it  should  not  be  made  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  whole  obligation  due  from  this  country  to  the 
Philippines. 

Senator  Culberson.  1  simply  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
have  some  questions  that  I  desire  to  ask  the  Secretary,  and  inasmuch 
as  he  will  be  here  on  Wednesday  1  will  defer  asking  them  until  that 
time. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  am  going  to  New  York  to-morrow,  but  I  shall 
attempt  to  put  my  whole  statement  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  some 
time  before  Wednesday, 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  We  will  have  no  meeting  to-morrow,  but 
on  Mondav  and  Tuesday  we  will  hear  Mr.  Heywood  and  Mr.  Palmer, 
of  Nebraska,  who  will  be  here  then  on  behalf  of  the  beet  sugar  interestij. 

At  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m. 
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A. 

BBA'S  STATEMENT. 

BRUSSELS  SUGAR  CONVENTION — ACTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  OF 
HONGKONG— REMARKS  OF  GOVERNOR  NATHAN — FINAL  ACTION  OF 
BRUSSEI^  CONVENTION — TRIBUNAL  HOLDING  PHILIPPINES  NOT  SUB- 
JECT TO  COMPENSATING   DUTY. 

I  would  now  like  to  brii^  before  you  that  phase  of  the  question  so 
skillfull}'  dwelt  upon  by  li!^.  Willet  and  others,  to  the  effedt  that  the 
operations  of  the  Brussels  SMgar  Convention  will  close  the  doors  of 
the  Hongkong  and  China  markets  to  the  Philippine  sunrs,  and  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  instead  of  benefiting  the  islands,  will  work  out  to 
their  detriment.  Now,  the  point  of  the  argument  that  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  3'ou  by  the  following  facts  and  figures  is  that  their  contention  is 
wrong,  and*^  their  assertion  not  warranted  by  a  careful  consideration 
of  prevailing  conditions,  and  therefore  when  I  have  concluded  it  will 
be  proven  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  this  committee  that  the  testi- 
mony against  the  bill  based  on  this  suppoHition  Is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  its  having  an}-  weight  as  evidence. 

The  opposition  have  set  great  faith  on  this  point  and  have  invited 
here  our  leading  authority  on  surar  statistics  and  estimates,  Mr. 
Willett,  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the  Brussels  convention,  to  bear 
out  this  point,  and  at  the  last  moment  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Alden  Smith  also  attempted  to  spring  this  condition  as 
the  final  argument  against  the  bill.  The  technical  sugar  journals, 
like  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planter,  also  cling  to  this  reed  as  the  one 
great  and  unanswerable  reason  why  the  bill  should  be  killed,  and 
second  the  argument  of  Mr.  Hathaway  who  makes  it  appear  that  the 
operations  of  the  convention,  if  carried  out  by  Great  Britain,  will 
close  the  markets  of  British,  French,  and  German  China  to  the  Philip- 
pine product.  From  their  point  of  view  it  would  appear  that  tue 
entire  Chinese  and  Japanese  trade  is  subsidiary  to  these  ports,  and  the 
rulings  of  the  convention  which  bind  the  signatory  powers  in  their 
own  territory  also  extend  to  their  trade  in  these  Far  Eastern  spheres 
of  influence.  I  will  conclusively  prove  that  this  is  erroneous  in  the 
main,  and  valid  only  in  a  very  limited  application,  and  the  mere 
advancing  of  the  argument  is  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
oriental  trade  conditions. 

Let  us  analyze  the  argument  as  it  affects  the  great  market  of  China. 
What  is  British  China  ?  British  China  mav  be  summed  up  in  the  island 
of  Hongkong  and  adjacent  territory  and  the  district  of  Wei-hai-wei  in 
North  China.  German  China  is  represented  by  the  port  of  Taingtao, 
or  Kiao-chau,  and  French  China  is  Indo-China,  or  Tonkong  and  Cam- 
bodia. There  are  spheres  of  influence  in  China,  but  importations  are 
subject  to  the  duties  of  the  Chinese  imperial  customs,  and  the  open 
door  prevails,  so  there  is  no  absolute  monopol}"  of  trade. 

Hongkong,  from  its  geographical  position  and  liberal  port  and  free- 
trade  laws,  commands  the  markets  of  southern  China,  and  from  the 
iugar  view  point  is  merely  a  port  of  distribution  and  a  refining  center. 
Hongkong  itself,  with  a  population  of  27^,(HM),  largely  Chinese,  is  not 
a  producing  or  a  consuming  factor,  but  relies  on  its  conmiercial 
supremacy  to  control  the  trade. 
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Any  law  or  convention  which  might  operate  against  this  position  m 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  powerful  commercial  element,  monopoliz- 
ing the  great  British  trade  with  the  mainland,  and  when  the  terms  of 
the  Brussels  convention  were  brought  to  their  attention  they  imme- 
diately took  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  their  trade.  The  matter 
was  brought  up  in  the  legislative  council  of  the  colony  and  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  the  position  of  the  colony  clearly  defined  b}'  the  passage 
of  an  act  called  the  ''sugar  convention  ordinance,"  and  by  the  remarks 
of  his  excellency  the  governor  (Sir  Matthew  Nathan).  I  will  read  the 
condensed  minutes  of  these  meetings  and  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and 
the  remarks  of  the  governor  before  the  council. 

HONGKONG   SlKiAR  CONVENTION   ORDINANCE,  1904. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  legislative  council  October  20,  1904,  the  attorney-general 
(E.  H.  Sharp)  moved  the  first  reading  of  the  following  bill  in  institution  for  the 
ordinance  pa^ed  dealing  with  the  same  subject.  As  explained  in  the  **  objects  and 
reaeone*'  appended  to  the  draft  ordinance,  the  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  give 
effect,  in  the  colony,  to  Article  VIII  of  the  Brussels  sugar  convention,  1902,  by 
empowering  the  governor  in  council  to  make  such  regulations  as  he  shall  deem 
neceeeary  for  the  said  purpose,  and  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  bounty-fed 
sugar. 

FULL  TEXT  OF   BILL. 
A  BILL  entitled  an  or<linance  to  give  effect  to  Artiirle  VIII  of  the  BruaselH  sugar  conventlmi,  1102. 

Whereas  on  the  5th  of  Marc^h,  1002,  a  convention  l)etween  His  Majesty  the  King 
and  divers  foreign  powers  was  entered  into  at  Brussels  in  relation  to  su^ar; 

And  whereafl  pursuant  to  the  said  convention,  a  permanent  commission  (referred 
to  in  this  ordinance  a.s  the  permanent  commission)  lia»  been  established  to  watch . 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  sairl  convention; 

And  whereas  it  is  desired  to  give  effect  in  this  colony  to  Article  VIII  of  the  said 
convention; 

And  whereas  for  that  purpose  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all 
lx)unty-fed  sugar: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  governor  of  Hongkong,  unth  the  advice  ami  consent  of  the  legislalive 
council  thereof,  asfollon's: 

Abticle  1.  This  ordinance  mav  be  cited  as  the  sugar  convention  ordinance,  1904. 

Art.  2.  Where  it  is  reported  by  the  permanent  commission  that  any  direct  or 
indirect  bounty  on  the  production  or  export  of  sugar  is  grant*^  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try, no  sugar  from  such  foreign  country  shall  be  imported  into  the  colony.  Any 
person  importing  int^>  tlie  colony  sugar  from  such  foreign  country  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  this  ordinance. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor  in  council  from  time  to  time,  as  he 
shall  think  fit,  to  make,  revoke,  and  vary  regulations  for  the  purposes  of  this  ordi- 
nance and  in  particular  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  that  the  origin  of  all  sugar 
imported  into  tne  colony  shall  be  proved  by  such  certificate  or  other  evidence  as  the 
said  regulations  shall  provide.  The  said  regulations  shall  be  published  in  the 
Gazette,  and  shall  thereupon  become  as  valid  as  if  inserted  in  this  ordinance. 

Art.  4.  Any  person  committing  a  breach  of  this  ordinance  shall,  on  summary  con- 
viction before'  a  magistrate,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  himdred  dollars 
and  to  the  forfeiture  of  anj^  article  in  respect  of  which  such  breach  is  committed. 

The  bill  was  passed,  on  its  third  reading,  on  October  27,  1904. 

REMARKS   OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

On  October  27,  1904,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  His  Excel- 
lency Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  the  governor,  said: 

"In  the  year  1902  a  convention  was  made  by  the  representatives  of  most  of  the 
Earopean  powers  for  which  the  object  was  the  restriction  of  bounty-fed  sugar.  This 
colony  18  not  itself  a  party  to  the  convention,  nor  could  it  become  one  without  impos- 
mg  the  refinement  of  sugars  in  bond  under  the  observation  night  and  day  of  revenue 
officers  andvMmit  incurring  some  other  inconveniences.  But  the  advantage  of 
having  ito|rtgars  admitted  into  the  countries  which  adhere  to  the  convention  at  the 
lowest  iwU  iif  import  duty  is  secured  to  the  colony,  provided,  in  the  first  instance^ 
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that  no  bounty  i«  jdven  by  the  colony;  and  provided,  secondly,  that  the  colony 
takes  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  sugar  which  comes  from  bounty-fed  countries 
without  making  it  perfectly  clear  that  such  sugar  has  received  bounty. 

**0f  course,  Hongkong  aoes  not  give  any  bounties  on  sugar,  and  as  regards  the  sec- 
ond pro\nso,  the  Imperial  Government  has  undertaken  that  it  shall  be  fulfilled. 
This  undertaking  may  be  given  effect  to  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  sugar  might  be 
refined  in  bond.  Sugar  refined  from  bounty-fed  countries  might  be  always  kept  sep- 
arate from  sugar  refined  from  countries'  not  giving  boimtios  and  an  official  certificate 
be  given  to  every  package  of  sugar  made  from  bounty-fed  material  that  was  exported 
to  a  country  adhering  to  the  convention.  This  method  would  be  very  inconven- 
ient, and  also  there  would  be  involved  risk  of  sugar  refined  in  this  cilony  l)eing 
excluded  from  the  countries  adhering  to  the  convention. 

"  The  second  method  is  the  one  embodied  in  the  bill  l)efore  you.  It  is  not  consid- 
ered that  it  produces  any  real  inconvenience,  as  prwtically  no  bounty-fed  sugar  at 
present  reaches  the  colony.'* 

INDIA  SUGAR  ORDINANCE,  MARCH  24,  1905. 

A  Calcutta  customs  circular,  dated  March  24,  1905,  canceling  notification  of  De- 
cember, 1903,  whereby  countervailing  duties  were  continued  against  sugar  produced 
before  the  Brussels  convention  came  into  force,  the  government  of  India  being  of 
the  opinion  that  sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  render  the  danger  negligible  of 
the  importation  of  such  raw  sugar  or  of  refined  sugar  made  from  it,  and  the 
countervailing  duties  having  been  already  abolishetl  in  regard  to  all  countries  which 
had  signed  the  Brussels  convention. 

The  only  countries  against  which  they  still  remain  in  force  are  Denmark,  Chile, 
Argentina,  and  Russia,  and  the  only  certificates  which  importers  are  now  required 
to  produce  are  those  proscribed  in  the  revised  rules  published  as  customs  circular 
No.  10  of  1904. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  governor  dwells  on  all  the  essential  points 
at  issue  aiid  points  out  how  the  law  ina\'  be  applied,  and  especially  on 
the  two  alternatives  confronting  them,  giving  the  option  of  refining 
bounty -fed  sugars  in  bond,  which  is  inconvenient  and  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  extra  expense  to  the  refiner  by  taxing  him  with  cost  of 
inspection,  or  the  more  convenient  and  practical  method  of  prohibiting 
their  importation  in  toto.  As  up  to  October,  1904,  the  aate  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  no  bounty -fed  sugjirs,  under  the  rulings  of  the 
permanent  commis.*<ion,  had  been  imported  into  the  colony;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  inmiediate  probability  of  any  such 
sugars  being  purchased,  the  governor  selected  the  most  feasible  and 
economic  way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  approving  the  enactment  of  the 
ordinance  and  prohibiting  such  importations. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  tnat  date  the  Philippines  were  enjoy- 
ing the  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  their  sugars 
had  not  been  penalized  by  the  permanent  commission,  and  according 
to  latest  advices  the  status  of  the  Philippines  is  still  undecided. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  status  of  Philippine  sugars  in  the  Hong- 
kong market  can  not  l)e  affected  by  any  aaverse  decision  of  the  per- 
manent commission,  as  the  question  as  to  whether  it  can  be  imported 
is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  legislative  council  and  governor. 
Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  sugar  convention  ordinance  was 
enacted  into  a  law  because  it  was  the  easiest  wav  out  of  the  dilemma, 
and  did  not  inflict  any  loss  or  damage  to  the  tra^e  or  refining  interests 
of  the  colony:  it  is  also  clear  that  when  any  source  of  the  new  product 
for  the  great  refineries  falls  under  the  ban  of  the  convention,  thereby 
threatening  their  earning  or  producing  capacity,  the  present  ordinance 
will  be  repealed  in  order  to  save  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
port,  and  the  raw  sugars  w  ill  be  refined  in  bond. 
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But  this  condition  would  never  become  necessar}^  as  it  implies  that 
the  market  of  the  Hongkong  rctiner.s  is  in  countries  signatory  to 
the  convention,  when  it  would  be  obligatory  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
their  origin  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  duties.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  market  for  Hongkong  sugars  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  China  and  Japan,  and  very  little  sugars  are  exported  to  countries 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  signatory  powers.  Some  Hongkong  sugars 
come  to  Canada  and  some  go  to  India,  and  a  small  amount  finds  its 
wav  back  to  the  producing  countries  of  the  Far  East,  such  as  Java 
and  the  Philippines. 

There  are  four  refineries  in  Hongkong,  the  largest  operated  by  the 
Taikoo  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Mr.  W .  Murray  Scott,  manager,  and 
owned  by  Messrs.  Butterfield  and  Swire.  The  China  Su^r  Kefining 
Company,  Limited,  a  stock  company,  opemtes  two  refineries,  the  East 
Point  refinery,  Mr.  A.  Rodger,  manager,  and  theBowrington  refiner}^ 
Mr.  J.  Dickie,  manager.  There  is  also  a  refinery  operated  and  owned 
by  Chinese.  The  only  other  refineiy  in  China  is  also  owned  by  the 
China  Sugar  Refining  Compan}^  Limited,  and  is  located  in  Chinese 
territory  at  Swatow%  the  next  treaty  port  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of 
Hongkong.  The  object  of  this  refinery  was  to  refine  the  raw  sugars 
grown  in  the  Han  River  delta  and  the  country  between  Swatow  and 
Chau-Chau-Fu,  but  owing  to  the  excessive  taxation  and  graft  imposed 
by  the  viceroy  of  the  two  Kwang  provinces,  the  company  very  prop- 
erly closed  it  up,  without  ever  starting  work,  rather  than  agree  to  a 
deal  which  would  divert  all  the  profits  to  the  viceroy's  pockets.  The 
refinery  stands  to-day  on  the  shore  of  Swatow  Bay,  unused,  a  monu- 
ment to  British  enterprise  and  Chinese  '"i-queeze." 

The  so-called  Hongkong  market  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  really  is  a  dis- 
tributing point,  subsidiary  to  and  dependent  on  the  real  market  of 
China:  and,  granting  that  the  permanent  commission  at  Brussels 
should  finall}'  decide  that  the  Philippine  sugars  come  under  the  ban, 
and  gmnting  that  the  legislative  council  of  Hongkong  failed  to  repeal 
the  existing  ordinance,  and  reject  the  alternative  of  refining  in  bond, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Philippines  were  up  against  a  tough  proposi- 
tion. Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  trade 
conditions  in  the  Orient,  it  will  be  readily  recognized  that  it  doesn't 
make  the  slightest  difi'erenee  in  the  trade  whether  the  law  is  rejicpled 
or  not,  and  it  would  not  even  cause  any  inconvenience  or  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  large  commercial  houses  controlling  this  trade. 

Tne  two  firms  controlling  the  refineries  in  Hongkong,  Butterfield 
&  Swire  and  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  are  the  two  oldest  and 
largest  houses  in  China,  with  ramifications  to  all  corners  of  the  Empire 
ana  branch  houses  in  all  the  treaty  ports.  In  the  event  of  any  discrim- 
ination existing  at  Hongkong,  to  the  extent  of  injuring  their  sugar 
trade,  especially  in  raw  sugai^s,  whi(^h  are  sold  to  the  natives,  they 
would  simply  consign  their  cargoes  direct  to  the  Chinese  port  where 
they  have  oranches  and  warehouses,  instead  of  unloading  and  storing 
in  Hongkong.  Shanghai  would  become  the  distributing  center  for 
sugars  instead  of  Hongkong,  that  is  all,  and  the  trade  still  remain  in 
the  same  hands.  Or,  in  the  case  of  mw  sugars,  they  can  hold  them 
in  bond  in  Hongkong  pending  transshipment  to  the  Chinese  port. 

I  find  on  the  receipt  of  this  last  mail  from  China  that  tnis  is  the 
alternative  selected  as  regards  sugars  in  transit,  for  in  the  last  issue 
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of  the  Far  Eastern  Review  for  December,  1905,  I  find  the  following 
note: 

Sugar  ivarehoiises^  Hmigkorig. — The  colonial  jjjovemor  at  Hongkong  has  directed 
that  the  godowns  of  the  Hongkong  and  KowToon  Wharf  and  Godown  Compan^f 
Limited,  situate  at  Kowloon,  shall  be  warehouses  set  apart  for  the  storage  of  sugar  m 
transit,  under  the  regulations  for  the  import  and  export  of  sugar  in  transit  nnder 
the  sugar  convention  ordinance,  1904. 

This  is  taken  from  the  OfBcial  Gazette  of  the  colon\'. 

So  I  think  I  can  safely  contend,  gentlemen,  that  the  altruistic  sj^m- 
pathy  for  the  Philippines  so  persuasively  and  persistently  expressed 
by  our  dear  friends,  the  beet-sugar  people,  is  misplaced.  I  am  sure 
that  I  voice  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  those  in  the  islands  in  ten- 
dering our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  Willett  and  Mr.  Alden  Smith  for 
their  unselfish  efforts  in  our  behalf,  to  save  us  from  ourselves.  We 
recognize  our  shortcomings  and  acknowledge  our  ignorance  on  many 
great  issues  of  the  day.  yVe  ai»e  willing  to  be  shown  and  led  into  the 
right  paths,  and  cordially  welcome  the  helping  guidance  of  our  dear 
philanthropic  and  disinterested  ''amigos,''  but  in  this  particular 
instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  knowing  something  more  about  the  exact 
condition  of  affairs  in  our  own  bailiwick  than  our  whilom  benefactors, 
we  regret  our  inability  to  accept  the  aid  so  generously  tendered,  for 
beyond  the  glad  hand  of  sj^mpathy  the  grinning  face  of  the  Ethiopian 
in  the  wood  pile  is  plainh^  distinguishable. 

''If  this  bill  should  pass  it  would  mean  ruin  for  you,  and  you  will 
be  deprived  of  the  Hongkong  market,"'  say  our  kindly  disposed  friends, 
"  and  we  are  determined,  despite  your  struggles  and  protestations,  to 
save  you  from  such  a  commercial  mistake.  We  are  determined  that 
you  shall  not  commit  industrial  suicide  by  such  a  step,  and  will  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  crime  against  yourself/' 

But  our  saviors  forget  or  ov^erlook  that  Hongkong  is  not  all  of 
China  any  more  than  New  York  is  all  of  America.  Tnere  are  other 
harbors  of  refuge,  other  ports  where  our  poor,  despised,  penalized 
Philippine  sugars  will  find  a  safe  and  hearty  welcome  ana  refuge: 
Canton,  Kowloon,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Fuchau,  Shanghai,  Ningpo, 
Hongchow.  Wenchow,  Chefoo,  Tientsin,  Chingwangtao,  Niuchwang, 
Nanking,  Kiukiang,  Waku,  and  the  various  ports  up  the  Yangstze  to 
Hankow;  the  ports  of  the  West  River  to  Wuchow,  Pakhoi,  and  so  on, 
till  all  the  treaty  ports  of  China  accessible  to  light-draft  ocean  steam- 
ers might  be  named. 

In  every  one  of  these  ports  the  two  firms  mentioned  have  their 
branches  or  agents,  and  in  addition  there  are  many  large  Chinese 
firms  dealing  exclusively  in  imported  brown  sugar  for  the  native  con- 
sumption, what  do  we  care  if  these  sugars  are  sidetracked  from 
Hongkong  and  freed  from  the  monopoly  charges  of  the  combine? 
So  much  the  better  for  the  Philippines.  Let  the  j)ermanent  commis- 
sion do  its  worst,  let  it  decree  an}'  old  pjenalt}'  that  it  will  against  the 
f)roduct  of  the  inlands,  and  the  result  will  be  what^  That  Hongkong 
OSes  out,  and  the  sugar  from  Manila  or  Iloilo  will  simply  go  direct  to 
the  point  of  demand  and  consumption. 

As  far  as  German  China  is  concerned  it  is  a  negligible  quantity,  for 
the}'  have  only  the  one  port  of  Tsingtao,  supplying  the  markets  of 
Shantung  Province,  but  here  again  the  same  rule  would  obtain,  as  the 
sugars  would  simph'  pass  through  (Jerman  territory  in  bond  and  roach 
the  Chinese  markets  beyond,  or  they  would  enter  by  the  Chinese  port 
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of  Kiao-Chao  across  the  bay,  or  reach  the  interior  from  Shanghai  by 
means  of  the  Grand  Canal  or  the  new  railway. 

French  or  Indo  China  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation,  as  that 
country  is  already'  a  French  possession  and  grows  its  own  sugar  for 
the  native  and  imports  the  refined  beet  sug^r  from  France  for  the 
better  classes,  and  nas  no  trade  to  speak  of  with  Hongkong. 

There  is  another  argument  bearing  on  this  subject  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  Philippine  sugar  industrv,  provided 
the  present  bill  passes  the  Senate  and  capital  comes  into  the  countr3\ 
Let  us  take  for  gi*anted  that  Hongkong  will  refuse  to  accept  our  sugars 
under  the  direction  of  the  permanent  commission  in  Brussels.  It 
will  lead  to  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  islands,  and  result 
in  taking  away  from  Hongkong  the  lead  m  the  refining  industr\^  in  the 
East,  u  ith  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  capital  may  be 
induced  in  time  to  come  into  the  islands  and  install  some  modern  mills. 
Instead  of  being  dependent  on  Hongkong  for  a  market  the  Philippine 
planter  can,  by  a  sulphuration  of  the  juice  or  bv  a  few  more  turns  of 
the  centrifugals,  turn  out  white  sugars  and  undercut  the  Hongkong 
product  in  the  Chinese  market  itselr. 

Give  us  the  advantages  of  the  bill  so  that  capital  will  be  induced  to 
come  into  the  islands  and  the  Hongkong  market  can  be  eliminated  and 
we  will  make  our  own  maikot  in  China  by  sending  the  white  su^rs 
direct.  To  do  this,  however,  reiiuires  a  strong  comoination  of  capital, 
which  can  operate  independent  of  the  largest  British  houses  in  China. 

So  do  not  allow  our  benefactors  to  influence  or  worry  you,  gentle- 
men; they  are  not  worrying  us.  We  are  prepared,  nay  we  are  willing 
to  bump  the  bumps  to  the  commercial  hades  looming  before  us  in  our 
own  way;  we  are  willing  to  steer  clear  of  the  impediments  placed  in 
our  pati  by  friendly  hands  to  sidetrack  us  into  the  paradise  of  pros- 
perity, as  they  see  it,  and  all  we  ask  of  our  friends,  if  they  really  love 
us  and  desire  to  assist  us,  is  to  refrain  from  placing  any  more  bumps 
in  our  road,  as  we  have  hit  them  hard  enough  already  and  feel  sore, 
and  if  any  more  are  encountered  and  we  land  on  them  squareh^  some- 
thing will  bust,  and  all  the  tariff  surgeons  in  the  country  can  never 
patch  up  the  corpse. 

Our  friends  may  be  honest  in  their  convictions — in  fact,  I  am  sure 
the}'  are,  for  they  themselves  have  said  it — and  they  may  have  good 
intentions,  but,  gentlemen,  remember  the  maxim  we  learned  as  Tittle 
bo\'s  at  school:  "'Good  intentions  pave  the  same  broad  path"  that 
leads  to  the  same  warm  destination  that  we  are  now  headed  straight 
for,  and  the  end  is  in  sight;  we  see  our  finish  if  this  bill  fails  to  pass. 

Now,  I  want  to  further  enlighten  this  committee  on  the  markets  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  ])roye  to  your  satisfaction  that  our  contention  is 
based  on  good  grounds  when  we  assert  that  this  bill  will  help  us  in 
improving  the  market  prices  for  the  Filipino  planter.  I  miglit  flood 
you  with  the  detailed  sugar  statistics  of  the  Far  East,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Willett  &  Gray's  circulars,  but  only  in  the  reports  of 
the  imperial  maritime  customs  of  China  and  the  economical  report  of 
the  department  of  finance  in  Japan,  but  I  will  boil  them  down  to  a 
statement  of  the  net  imports  and  values  of  each  country.  These  sta- 
tistics have  a  great  bearmg  on  this  controvei'sy,  as  they  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  the  operations  of  the  Brussels  convention  in  the  ports  of 
the  signatory  powers  have  no  bearing  on  the  statistical  situation.     I 
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will  submit  first  the  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  Chinese  imperial 
customs,  as  follows: 

CHINA. 

TYade  reports  and  returns^  1904 — Imperial  maritime  customs. 
NET  IMPORTS  OF  SUGAR  FROM  FOREIGN  COCNTRIES. 


Description. 

1903. 

1901. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity.        Value. 

Brown 

Ficuls. 
1,238,704 

180,676 
1,138,213 

645.887 

llaikican 
taels, 
4.7S7.995 
1.292.266 
6.285,546 
3.596.244 

1    Haikunn 
PicuU.           taeU. 
1,389,088  !      5,498.510 

Candy -- -- 

196,348  1       1.3^,  91ft 

Refined 

While 

1,361.112.      6.838.72* 
902,065  1      4.566.30T 

Total 

8,202,980 

15,962,051 

3,747,563  '     18.2Sl,45e» 

1 

REDUCED  TO  TONS  AND  DOLLARS. 

[1  picul=>133i  poundi     1  ton  =  16.7  pieuls.     1  baikwan  or  customs  tael  =  S0.C6  United  States  cur- 
rency.] 


1904. 


Description. 


I  iValue.United  Value.United 

Quantity.  ,   Stata«  cur-  ,  Quantity.      States  cnr- 
I  I       rency.  rency. 


I  7V>M«.      I  Tbiw. 

Brown '  74,173  i  $3,160,070  i         83.175  «8,629,016 

Candy 10,818             8.>2,895  I         11,697  916,058 

Refined j  68.156          4,148,460  1          75,515  4,513,557 

White I  36,250  I        2,373,521            54.015  ^     3,007,162 

Total •        189,397  I      10,534,952  224,402  12,065.793 

: \ \ 

VALUE  PER  TON. 

Brown ^.00 

Candy 78,00 

Refined 59.00 

White 55.00 

Philippine  picul  =  137i  pounds.    1  ton  =  16.3  picula.    Brown,  J2.63  per  picul. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Chinese  net  imports  are  over  200,000  tons  of 
sugars,  of  which  83,000  are  raw  browns,  54,000  soft,  unrefined  whites, 
and  75,000  refined.  The  brown  and  white  unrefined  amount  to  some 
140,000  tons.  These  amounts  include  the  importations  from  all  coun- 
tries, including  Hongkong. 

Now  we  find  that  the  average  annual  exportation  of  Philippine 
sugars  direct  to  Chinese  ports,  according  to  the  table  on  page  617  of 
the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
December,  i904,  amounts  to,  roughly,  8,500  tons,  while  the  average 
annual  exports  to  Hongkong  amount  to  85,000  tons. 

As  the  great  bulk  of  the  exports  to  Hongkong  find  their  way  ultimately 
to  the  Chinese  ports,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  our  total  exports  to  China 
amount  to  the  two  totals,  or  say  43,500  tons.  Any  action  of  the  Brus- 
sels conference,  as  stated,  will  simply  mean  that  our  annual  average 
ej^port«  to  Hongkong  will  be  diverted  to  the  Chinese  ports  direct. 
This  still  leaves  a  demand  of  100,000  tons  of  raw,  unrefined  sugars 
imported  into  the  Empire  from  other  countries. 
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I  will  now  include  in  the  testimony  the  Japanese  statistics  of  impor- 
tations, giving  only  the  values  of  the  sugars: 


JAPAN. 

The  Fifth  Financial  and  Economical  Annual  of  Japan  ^  1905 — Department  of  finance. 

TOTAL  VALUE  OF  CHIEF  COMMODITIES  IMPORTED  FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

[1  yenai|0.50  United  States  currency.] 


BROWN  8UOAR. 


Belgium 

China 

Dutch  India 

Germany 

Honffkong  

Philippinen 

Other  countries . 


Total. 


REPINED  .SUOAR.S. 


Austria-Hungary  . 

Belgium 

Germany 

Hongkong . 
Philipi 

United  States . 
Other  countries . 


1901. 


1902. 


883,726 

735,171 
2,427,666 

331.533 
1,011,232 
1,357,383 

294.071 


$40,438 
420,160 
2.837,451 
152,275 
431,882 
518,621 
43,500 


1903. 


6.190.731  I    4,439,827 


1282,505 

516. 122 

4,774,146 

153,184 

294,734 

1,432,144 

5,678 


7,408,512 


I 


I 


1,750,961 

129,978 

4.074,323 

4.423,616 


Total 10,556.949 


63,577 

7.182 

106,312 


547,526 

20,744 

,477,677 

730,791 

2 

952 

7,026 

9,909 


2,794,527 


1,244,353 
7.831 
1,233,444 
475, 141 
11,006 
79,648 
13,759 
9,769 


3.074,451 


1904. 


$633,001 

7,288.860 

20,081 

350,984 

843,075 


9,016,960 


93,8 


666,  U8 
745,438 


991,796 
14,148 
95,748 


2.005,542 


At  a  rough  average  price  of  $40  per  ton  for  brown  sugars  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  last  year's  importations  amounted  to  about  225,000 
tons,  and  at  an  estimated  value  of  $00  per  ton  for  refined,  the  impor- 
tations were,  say,  30,000  tons,  a  total  of  255,000  tons  of  all  grades. 
We  find  that  the  Japanese  statistics  of  imports  and  the  official  rhilip- 
pine  export«?  are  approximately  the  same,  or  some  23,000  tons  of  raw 
sugars,  leaving  over  230,000  tons  which  Japan  imports  from  other 
countries.  Japan  has  recently  tried  to  foment  the  sugar  industry  in 
Formosa  by  guaranteeing  a  certain  profit  on  modern  mills,  and  has 
also  encouraged  and  protected  the  rehning  industry  in  the  home  cities 
by  increasing  the  duties.  At  present  there  are  two  large  well- 
equipped  refineries  operating  in  the  Empire  paj^ing  good  dividends. 
It  will  be  noted  in  the  table  referred  to  tnat  the  importations  of  raw 
sugars  are  increasing  and  refined  decreasing,  owing  to  the  establish- 
lishment  of  the  refineries  on  one  hand  and  to  the  increase  of  consump- 
tion of  the  raws  by  the  native. 

So  it  is  proven  that  the  market  near  our  doors  is  of  greit  impor- 
tance and  capable  of  great  development,  and  independent  of  any  action 
of  the  Permanent  Commission  of  Brussels. 

Now,  the  natural  question  arises,  Wh\^  do  we  want  the  United  States 
markets  with  such  splendid  possibilities  at  our  doors?  I  will  try  and 
explain  this  and  prove  it.  When  it  was  first  contended  here  that  the 
opening  of  the  tf nited  States  markets  would  give  our  sugars  a  better 
price  and  force  the  Chinese  buyers  to  a  higher  figure,  it  was  ridiculed 
by  the  opposition. 

The  majority  of  the  Philippine  planters  operate  very  small  mills, 
their  product  in  tonnage  is  relatively  small,  and  they  are  poor,  mort- 
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gaged  to  the  hilt,  and  with  the  crops  guaranteed  to  the  local  Chinese 
money  lenders.  If  he  was  absohitely  free  from  debt,  his  small  crop  or 
amount  of  sugar  would  not  warrant  shipping  it  on  his  own  risk,  so  he 
is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  buyers,  largely  Chinese.  With  a 
double  hold  on  the  planter,  which  compels  him  to  sell  through  the 
Celestial  Shylock,  ana  inability  to  ship  on  his  own  account,  Mr.  China- 
man simply  tixes  prices  to  suit  himself,  and  this  price  is  always  from 
33i  to  60  per  cent  under  the  Hongkong  market.  The  Chinese  sugar 
quotations  are  published  fortnightly  by  the  Hongkong  General  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  giving  the  prices  ruling  in  Hongkong  for  the  Chinese- 
grown  sugars. 

Philippine  sugars  are  not  quoted.  The  sugars  are  classified  under  the 
name  of  the  district  where  produced  as  follows:  Shekling,  Swatow,  and 
Hoihow  sugars,  browns  ana  whites.  Now,  if  we  take  the  Iloilo  quota- 
tions of  the  same  day  we  will  always  tind  a  wide  discrepancy  between 
the  price  offered  for  the  ssime  gi-ade  of  Chinese  sugars  and  that  offered 
the  Philippine  planter,  a  discreiiancy  which  is  not  justified  by  the  differ- 
ence in  freight.  The  freight  from  Manila  or  Iloilo  to  Hongkong  c»an 
be  roughly  <jUoted  at  80 cents  Mexican  per  picul,  or,  sav,  $2.50  gold  per 
ton.  For  insbince,  the  quotations  in  Iloilo  at  the  end  of  last  October 
were  1P3.50  per  picul;  add  0.30  for  freight  to  Hongkongand  a  margin 
of  0.20  for  insurance,  handlin*^,  etc..  and  it  should  cost  landed  there 
1P4.  At  this  same  time  in  Hongkong  the  quotations  on  the  same 
grade  of  Chinese-grown  sugars,  according  to  the  official  report,  was 
$6  per  picul,  or  a  discrimination  against  the  Filipino  of  $2  per  picul, 
or  nearly  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  Chinese  wnolesale  buyer  can  not  beat  down  his  own  producer, 
as  they  have  the  market  at  their  doors,  and  if  one  won't  pay  the  price, 
another  will. 

While  I  would  not  attempt  to  predict  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
can  force  the  Chinaman  to  g>ve  us  a  better  price,  as  he  may  refuse  to 
buy  and  so  dump  it  on  the  home  market,  but  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  come  to  time,  as  the  demand  is  there  to  be  tilled.  Yes,  we  have 
the  Chinese  market  at  present,  and  it  can't  be  takcfn  awa}'  from  us,  but 
what  good  is  it  if  we  don't  get  the  full  benefit  of  it.  So  long  as  Mr. 
John  Chinaman  knows  the  Filipino  with  his  low-grade  sugars  has  no 
other  market,  so  long  will  the  celestial  discriminate,  and  the  only  hope 
of  the  Filipino  to  break  up  his  little  game  is  the  opening  of  another 
and  better  market,  so  he  can  have  an  outlet  at  a  fair  price.  So  long 
as  China  needs  the  sugar,  she  is  going  to  pay  for  it,  ana  in  a  short  time 
will  be  taking  her  regular  quota  of  the  Philippine  crop. 

B. 

ExiractH  from  the  record  it/the  proce^'dingn  of  the  permanent  eomniU- 
8ta?i  created  hij  the  IntenuitUmal  comvintion  of  March  5,  19Ch2^  on  the 
question  of  su(jan<^  seifslonn  held  in  190 J^S, 

Monsieur  De  Smet,  the  director  of  the  permanent  bureau,  called  the 
attention  of  the  pemianent  commission  to  the  fact  that  it  had  not  here- 
tofore known  whether  there  existed  an}-  taxes  on  the  production  of 
sugar  in  those  islands  (the  Philippines). 

According  to  data  subsequently  collected  there  does  not  exist  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  any  other  internal  tax  on  sugars  but  that  established 
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by  the  law  relating  to  industrial  taxes.  These  taxes,  which  are  estab- 
lished for  a  certain  category  of  manufactories  only,  ao  not  appear  that 
thev  should  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  compensating  duties. 
"These  duties  should  therefore  be  established  in  the  following 
manner: 

(a)  Raw  sugars:  Francs. 

Import  duties  per  100  kilograms 8. 39 

Export  duties  per  100  kilograms 26 

Balance 8.13 

Maximum  surtax 5. 60 

Difference ^ 2.63 

Special  duty  2.63: 2 L31 

(b)  Refined  sugars: 

Import  duty  per  100  kilograms 15. 54 

Export  duty  per  100  kilograms 26 

Balance 15.28 

Maximum  surtax 6.  tX) 

Difference 9.28 

Special  duty  9.28:2 4.64 

The  figures  of  1  fr.  31  and  of  4  fr.  64,  shown  by  these  calculations, 
are  acx^pted  by  the  Commission.  (Session  of  Wednesday,  October  12, 
1904,  pp.  48-89.) 

Exhibit  II,  to  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  thirty-fifth  ses- 
sion (April  6, 1905),  givinjy  the  reasons  upon  which  is  based  the  api)eal 
interposed  by  Great  Britain  from  the  decisions  of  the  permanent  Com- 
mission regarding  certain  countries  (p.  117). 

:J:  4s  «  4e  ♦  ♦  4: 

7.  PhUippine  hlmuis, — With  regard  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  the  existing  surtax  can  not  give  occasion  for  a 
premium,  either  on  raw  or  refined  sugar. 

A  premium  of  this  kind  can  arise  only  in  countries  where  there  is  a 
large  consumption  of  native  sugars  at  prices  above  normal,  due  to  a 
high  surtax;  nut,  according  to  data  furnished  the  Government  of  His 
Majesty,  the  consumption  of  raw  sugar  in  the  Philippines  is  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  exportation.  While  the  exportation  in  the  years 
1901  to  1903  have  reached  an  average  of  al>out  80,000  tons,  the  con- 
sumption bv  the  natives  is  estimated  at  only  6,000  tons,  and  that  of 
the  foreign  element  must  be  absolutely  insignificant.  All  the  refined 
sugar  destined  to  consumption  is  imported  and  pays  the  full  import 
duty,  as  there  is  no  refinery  in  operation  in  those  islands. 

There  is  no  proof  whatsoever  of  the  existence  of  any  difference 
between  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  interior  and  the  sugar  exported;  nor 
has  it  been  proved  that  there  exists  any  agreement  oetween  the  pro- 
ducers to  regulate  prices. 

THIRTY-SIXTH  SESSION,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  7,  1906.     PP.  1-21-124. 

The  commission  took  up  the  consideration  of  conditions  existing  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Monsieur  De  Smet^  the  director  of  the  permanent  bureau,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  tnat  at  the  thirtv-first  session  the  permanent  com- 
mission had  fixed  the  compensating  duties  applicable  to  sugars  coming 
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from  this  country  at  1.31  fmncs  for  raw  sugars  and  4.64  francs  for 
refined  sugars. 

After  this  decision  had  beeit  adopted,  the  bureau  had  not  been  able 
to  secure  any  new  data  relating  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

M.  De  Smet  states  that  the  note  transmitted  by  the  British  delega- 
tion justifies  the  appeal  interposed  in  favor  of  the  sugars  of  this  origin 
in  the  following  terms.     (See  above,  pp.  2-3.) 

Doctor  Joas  said  that  the  Austrian  delegation  believes  that  the  situa- 
tion the  commission  faces  regarding  the  Philippine  Islands  is  analo- 
gous to  that  existing  for  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  delegation  moves,  conseauentlv,  to  examine  simultaneously  the 
action  to  oe  taken  regarding  these  different  countries. 

The  president  asks  whether  the  Austrian  delegation  desires  that  the 
discussion  concerning  the  Philippine  Islands  be  postponed  until  the 
commission  takes  up  No.  4  of  the  order  of  the  day. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne,  the  delegate  for  Great  Britain,  sees  some  objec- 
tion to  proceeding  in  this  manher.  The  British  Government  having 
appealed  from  the  decision  previously  adopted  regarding  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  it  appears  desirable  not  to  leave  this  question  undecided 
until  the  fourth  point  of  the  order  of  the  day  should  be  discussed. 
The  honorable  delegate  does  not  object,  however,  to  the  situation  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  being  examined  at  the  same  time  as  that  in  other 
countries  cited  by  Hon.  M.  Joas,  provided  the  commission  act  now  on 
the  question  of  the  appeal. 

The  president  believes  that  both  desires  could  be  met  by  taking  up 
Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  possessions  first,  regarding  which  country 
there  is  an  appeal  also,  and  tnen  at  once  examine  the  situation  in  the 
Philippines,  tne  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne  answers  that  the  British  delegation  is  not  ready 
to  take  up  the  discussion  regarding  the  United  States  at  this  session; 
this  discussion,  according  to  the  ordei*  of  the  day,  should  not  cx>me  up 
until  a  later  session. 

The  president  asks  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  the 
absence  of  new  data  concerning  the  Philippine  Islands  would  not  justify 
the  postponement. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne  states  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  any  action 
at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  the  additional  informa- 
tion asked  for  by  the  permanent  bureau;  therefore  the  previous 
decision  could  be  suspended  until  the  commission  shall  have  received 
the  necessarv  data. 

The  presicient  remarked  that  the  commission  had  taken  this  action 
regarding  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  Furthermore,  when  the  discus- 
sion regarding  the  United  States  is  taken  up,  such  recommendations 
and  general  remarks  as  might  be  considered  necessary  could  be  made. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne  believes  that  if  it  is  decided  to  suspend  decision 
until  further  information  is  received,  the  appeal  taken  by  Great  Britain 
should  in  the  meantime  be  considered  jis  continuing  its* action. 

The  president  remarks  that  all  the  contracting  governments  had 
agreed  to  give  to  the  appeal  taken  in  this  case  a  special  character;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  previous  decisions  had  been  suspended  awaiting  the 
meeting  of  this  session.  If  the  appeal  had  been  acted  upon  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  prescribea  by  article  7  of  the  convention,  the 
commission  should  have  rendered  a  definite  decision  within  one  month 
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from  the  date  of  the  appeal.  The  proposition  consists,  in  substance, 
of  prolonging  the  present  situation  for  some  time. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne  states  that  in  the  absence  of  any  decision  by  the 
commission  there  could  be  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  importers 
regarding  the  treatment  to  which  the  sugars  of  the  Philippines  should 
be  subjected  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  honorable  delegate  there- 
fore considers  it  preferable  that  a  decision  be  rendered,  out  he  will 
not  insist  thereon  if  it  be  understood  that  in  the  interval  there  shall  be 
no  obligation  of  applying  the  penal  clause. 

Monsieur  Delatour,  the  delegate  from  France,  says  that  for  the 
Philippine  Islands  it  might  be  diflSeult  to  fix  the  compensating  duty  at 
zero,  as  has  been  done  for  Greece.  There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
exportation  of  80,000  tons,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  refined  sugar 
de^stined  to  consumption  is  imported.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the 
domestic  sugar  to  be  very  high  priced  to  permit  of  imported  sugars 
being  sold  in  spite  of  the  payment  of  the  surtax,  and  there  must  there- 
fore be  a  great  difference  between  this  price  and  the  price  of  sugar 
for  export.     It  is  true  that  there  is  no  refinery;  but  if  there  were  a 

treat  difference  between  the  price  of  the  native  sugar  sold  in  the 
omestic  markets  and  that  of  the  refined  sugar  w  hich  is  sold  and  on 
which  the  surtax  is  paid,  it  is  probable  that  the  consumption  would 
find  it  advantageous  to  take  the  native  sugar. 

However  this  may  be,  the  commission  would  find  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  fix  the  compensating  duty,  to  have  more  or  less  exact  data, 
and  for  this  reason  the  honorable  delegate  would  not  object  to  deci- 
sion being  suspended,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  honorable 
delegate  of  Great  Brittiin,  if  the  decision  should  be  unanimous. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne  believes  it  would  be  advantageous  not  to  leave  the 
matter  undecided.  He  believes  that  the  data  furnished  by  the  British 
delegation,  which  no  one  has  contested,  should  peVmit  the  commission 
to  render  a  decision  now. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  fact  of  there  not  being  any  refinery  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  assertion  that 
there  must  be  a  difference  between  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  interior 
and  the  price  of  sugar  exported.  The  honorable  delegate  believes 
that  the  absence  of  an  effective  refinery  must  be  due  to  the  lack  of 
capital  available  for  the  purpose.  Furthermore,  the  European  popula^ 
tion  is  not  very  extensive.  The  consumption  does  not  reach  10  per 
cent  of  the  production.  This  fact  and  other  circumstances  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  surtax  can  not  give  rise  to  a  bounty. 

M.  Delatour  sa\'s  that  as  it  will  take  some  time  to  gather  the  exact 
data  required,  the  compensating  duty  could  provisionally  be  fixed  at 
zero. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne  asked  whether,  under  these  conditions,  the  pre-' 
ceding  decision  would  be  revoked. 

M.  Delatour  answered  in  the  negative.  The  Commission  has  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  anything  proving  that  there  does  not  exist  a  bounty. 
But  certain  data  which  have  been  furnished  it  make  it  desire  to  obtam 
more  complete  information  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  certain 
matters. 

The  president  believes  that  the  proposition  made  should  be  such  as 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  British  delegation. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne  states  that  he  accepts  the  solution  indicated. 
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It  is  understood  that  the  previous  decision  is  suspended  until  more 
complete  data  is  received. 

Tne  president,  in  view  of  the  new  i n vest i juration  to  be  made,  for  the 
Philippines  as  well  as  other  countries,  indicates  the  points  upon  which 
information  is  necessary: 

Conditions  of  the  market. 

Difference  between  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  interior  and  for  ex]X)rt. 

Eventual  existence  of  combines. 

Figures  showing  production,  exportation,  and  consumption. 

He  asks  whether  the  Commission  desires  that  the  investigjition  be 
extended  to  other  matters. 

No  proposition  to  this  effect  being  made,  it  is  understood  that  the 
permanent  bureau  will  endeavor  to  collect  the  most  complete  data 
possible  on  the  points  indicated. 

C. 

Extracts  from  the  reeoi^d  of  the  jyroceedingH  of  the  ^'  s}igar  convent  Ifm^'^'' 
fortieth  fie^Hwn^  Monday^  October  23^  1905^  pp.  10-12. 

M.  De  Smet,  director  of  the  permanent  bureau,  read  the  following 
data,  which  had  been  received  since  the  last  session: 

No  statistics  concerning  the  production  and  consumption  of  sugar  in 
the  Philippines  have  been  published  up  to  the  present  time. 

According  to  information  received  from  well-informed  pei'sons,  the 
local  consumption  is  about  52  pounds  per  vear  per  inhabitant:  that  is, 
364,000.000  pounds,  or  164,892,000  kilogmms  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  islands.  It  is  estimated  that  a  like  amount  of  sugar  is  con- 
sumed in  the  form  of  sirup  by  the  horses  of  the  country.  The  total 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  I^hilippines  can  therefore  be  estimated  at 
about  728,000,000  pounds,  or  329,784.000  kilograms. 

If  we  add  the  export  figures  to  the  amount  consumed  we  obtain  an 
annual  production  on  an  avemge  of  1,000,000,000  pounds,  or  453,0<X),0CH) 
kilograms.  The  Philippine  Islands,  therefore,  export  about  one-quarter 
of  their  sugar  production. 

The  public  powers  do  not  extend  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  nor 
to  the  exportation  thereof,  any  bount\',  exemption,  or  other  similar 
advantages. 

On  the  contrary,  the  sugar  exported  is  subject  to  an  export  duty  of 
$0.05  gold  (0.26  franc)  i>er  100  kilos,  and  pa\'s,  like  all  products  ex- 
portea  from  the  Philippines,  a  wharfage  of  J?0.75  gold  (8.88  francs)  per 
ton  of  1,000  kilogmms. 

There  does  not  exist  in  the  Philippines  any  tax  on  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  but  the  manufacturer,  when  he  sells  his  product,  pays,  like 
the  vender  of  any  other  merchandise,  one-third  of  1  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  the  sale.  This  tax  is  paya])le  on  each  new  sale  of  the 
same  merchandise. 

From  the  payment  of  this  tax  are  exempted  planters  who  sell  the 
sugar  of  their  own  crop  and  exporters  when  they  export  their  own 
products. 

There  does  not  exist  any  association  of  sugar  producers  in  the  Phil- 
ippines; most  of  them  are  natives.  Some  Spaniards  are  also  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  but  the  work  is  everywhere  conducted 
in  a  very  primitive  manner. 
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The  country  has  only  one  refinery,  the  production  of  which  has  been 
very  low  for  a  long  time,  owing  to  the  war  and  a  defective  manage- 
ment, but  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  believed,  is  about  to  terminate. 

According  to  the  official  bulletin  of  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Philippines,  refined  sugar  has  been  sold  during  the  months 
of  February,  Maren,  and  April,  1905,  at  the  rate  of  28.50  francs  per 
quintal  of  46  kilograms,  or  about  62  francs  per  100  kilograms.  During 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  of  the  same  year  the  market  price 
rose  to  31.70  francs  per  46  kilograms,  or  about  69  francs  per  100 
kilograms. 

The  market  price  of  granulated  sugar  was,  from  February  to  July, 
1905,  27.20  francs  per  46  kilograms,  or  about  59  fmncs  per  100  kilo- 
grams. 

No  difference  is  indicated  between  the  price  in  the  interior  and  the 
export  price. 

M.  De  Smet  adds  that  the  preceding  data  permit  of  a  slight  reduc- 
tion being  made  in  the  compensating  duties  fixed  at  the  tnirty-first 
session  (p.  49  of  the  volume  of  the  record  of  proceedings). 

The  new  calculations  result  in  the  following  conclusions: 

<a)  Raw  sugars: 

Francfl, 

Import  duty,  per  100  kilos 8.39 

•  Franc. 

Export  duty,  per  100  kilos 0. 26 

Plus  wharfage,  per  100  kilos 39 

Pius  one-third  of  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  sale,  considering 

the  value  of  raw  sugars  at  23  francs  per  100  kilos 08 

.73 

Balance 7.66 

Maximum  surtax 5. 50 

Difference 2. 16 

Special  duty,  2.16:2 1.08 

(b)  Refined  sugars: 

Import  duty,  per  100  kilos 15. 54 

Export  duty,  per  100  kilos 0. 26 

Plus  wharfage,  per  100  kilos 39 

Plus  one-third  of  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  sale,  taking  as  the 
average  price  per  100  kilos  of  refined  sugar  and  granulat^  sugar 

during  the  penod  from  Februarv  to  July,  1905,  was  62  francs 21 

.86 

Balance 14.68 

Maximum  surtax 6. 00 

Difference 8.68 

Special  duty,  8.68:2 4.34 

Sir  Henry  Bergne,  delegate  from  Great  Britain,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 

At  the  thirty  sixth  ses.sion,  the  delegation  from  Great  Britain  esti- 
mated the  consumption  of  i-aw  sugar  b\^  the  native  Filipinos  at  6,000 
tons.  This  information  came  from  the  consul-general  of  (ireat  Britain 
in  Manila. 

With  regard  to  r(&tined  sugar,  as  there  are  no  refineries  in  those  islands, 
all  refined  sugars  for  consumption  come  from  foreign  countries.  The 
importations  of  refined  sugar  are  estimated,  by  the  permanent  bureau, 
at  about  3,000  tons. 
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No  industry  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  Philippines  which  uses 
sugar.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  European  element  does 
not  use  raw  sugar,  but  retinedsugar  exclusively. 

Therefore  the  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines  may  be 
estimated  as  follows: 

Tom. 

Raw  sugar  consumed  by  the  natives 6, 000 

Refined  sugar 3,000 

Total 9,000 

It  would  be  possible,  by  forcing  the  figures,  to  admit  a  total  con- 
sumption of  10,000  tons. 

Nevertheless,  the  permanent  bureau  has  estimated  this  consumption 
at  the  enormous  figure  of  329,000  tons. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  from  what  sources  of  informa- 
tion this  extraordinary  estimate  was  secured,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  absolutely  impossible. 

The  exportation  of  sugar  from  the  Philippine  Islands  amounts  to 
about  80,000  tons  per  year,  and  with  a  consumption  which,  according 
to  trustworthy  information,  is  indeed  very  low,  it  isimposibte  thatthe 
surtax  can  give  rise  to  an}'  bounty  whatsoever. 

Furthermore,  the  permanent  bureau  states  that  there  does  not  exist 
in  the  Philippines  anv  asscgeiation  of  sugar  manufacturers  and  that  no 
difference  is  mdicated  between  the  interior  price  and  the  export  price. 
This  is  an  evidence  that  there  does  not  exist  any  bounty. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  commission  should  decide  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  place  any  compensating  duties  on  the  sugars  of  this 
country. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne  adds  that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  the 
sugar  exported  from  the  Philippines  will,  in  the  near  future,  go  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  At  the  present  time  a  notable  decrease  in 
the  exportation  to  other  countries  is  being  observed. 

As  the  honorable  delegate  has  already  said,  the  figures  given  by  the 
permanent  bureau  as  the  total  consumption  are  exorbitant.  They 
would  represent  104  ]X)unds  per  Inhabitant,  which  is  not  admissible, 
especially  if  it  be  considered  tnat  in  the  United  States — a  country  in 
which  industr\'  is  highly  developed — the  consumption  of  sugar  is  much 
lower. 

In  view  of  these  uncertain  figures  it  would  be  advisable  to  adjourn 
to  to-morrow  the  examination  of  the  question  in  order  that  the  figures 
cited  may  be  verified. 

This  motion  is  adopted. 

The  commission  fixes  the  next  session  for  Tuesda}^  October  24,  at 
2.30  p.  m. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4.30  p.  m. 

Capelle,  President. 
J.  Janssens,  Secretary. 

FORTY-THIRD  SESSION,  OCTOBER  26,  1905  (pp.  1-6). 

The  session  opened  at  9.30. 

The  president  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  examination  of  the 
situation  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  in  order.  This  j)oint  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  views  at  the  session  held  the  23a 
instant. 
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M.  De  Smet,  the  director  of  the  permanent  bureau,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement:  ' 

At  the  session  of  the  23d  instant  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Bergjne 
remarked  that  the  figures  given  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  with 
regard  to  consumption  and  exportation,  were  too  nigh. 

The  figures  in  (juestion  were  furnished  by  the  consul  of  Belgium  in 
Manila,  who  says  m  his  report  that  no  statistics  have  as  yet  been  issued 
establishing  the  production  and  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  information  desired  by  the  perma- 
nent bureau,  our  consul  addressed  the  collector  of  ctistorns  at  Manila, 
which  official  informed  him  that  according  to  the  statements  of  well- 
informed  persons  who  had  resided  in  the  country  a  long  time  the  local 
consumption  was  about  52  pounds  per  inhabitant  per  vear;  that  is 
to  sav,  364,000,000  pounds,  or  164,892,000  kilograms,  for  the  whole 
population. 

By  adding  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  by  the  horses  in  the  form 
of  sirup,  we  get  a  total  consumption  of  329,784,000  kilogmms,  and 
by  adding  hereto  the  figures  representing  the  exportation,  we  get  a 
total  production  of  453,000  tons. 

These  figures  do  appear,  as  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Bergne  remarked, 
exceedingly  high.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  accord  with  the 
statistical  information  furnished  by  our  consul.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
according  to  this  data,  the  exportation  would  be  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  production:  while  if  we  multiply'  the  amount  of  sugar  exported  in 
1904(85,194  tons)  by  4,  we  get  a  total  production  of  340,000  tons 
instead  of  453,000  tons  ahov^e  stated. 

In  the  second  place,  the  fijfures  in  question  do  not  agree  with  those 
gathered  by  various  statisticians. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Goerz,  of  Berlin,  states,  in  the  '"Handel  undStatistik  des 
Zuckers,"  that  the  exportation  of  sugars  in  the  Philippines  amounted 
to  214,000  tons  in  1881. 

According  to  Otto  Licbt,  the  production  in  the  Philippines  in 
1903-4  was  estimated  at  211,647  tons,  the  exportation  at  185,186  tons, 
and  the  consumption  at  26,461  tons. 

Finally,  according  to  the  periodical  La  Sucrorie  Beige,  of  January 
1,  1905,  the  exportation  from  the  Philippines  was  estimated  by  Willet 
and  Grey  at  145,000  tons. 

If  the  statistics  published  by  La  Sucrerie  Beige,  of  March  15,  1904, 
are  believed,  the  exportation  from  the  Philippines  in  1899  was  89,000 
tons,  in  1900,  59,700  tons,  and  in  1901,  54,100  tons.  At  this  period  the 
sugar  production  suffered  greatly  on  account  of  the  political  situation, 
as  in  1897  the  exportation  amounted  to  203,000  tons.  These  figures 
show  that  the  production  of  sugar  mtL\  increase  in  the  future. 

At  any  rate,  it  has  been  established,  whatever  be  the  errors  in  the 
figures  in  the  absence  of  any  official  statistics,  that  the  production, 
consumption,  and  exportation  of  sugars  in  the  Philippines  are  very 
important. 

Nevertheless,  the  information  furnished  to  the  permanent  bureau 
through  the  department  of  foreign  afl'airs  of  Belgium,  shows  that  the 
public  powers  do  not  gi'ant  to  the  manufacture  or  exportation  of 
sugars  m  the  Philippines  any  bounty,  exemption,  or  anv  equivalent 
advantage;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  sugar  exported  is  subjected  to  an 
export  duty  of  26  centimes  per  100  kilograms,  and  pays  a  wharfage  of 
3.88  francs  per  ton  of  1,000  kilograms;  tliat  there  is  no  excise  tax  or  tax 
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on  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  but  that  every  sale  of  this  product  is  sub- 
ject to  the  pavment  of  a  tax  of  one-third  of  1  per  centum  on  the  amount 
of  the  sale;  that  there  is  no  association  of  sugar  manufacturers  in  the 
Philippines,  and,  finally,  that  the  market  price  of  refined  sugar  rose 
to  an  average  of  69  fmncs  per  100  kilograms  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  Julv,  and  that  of  gmnulated  sugar  during  the  period 
from  February  to  July,  1905,  to  59  francs  per  100  kilograms;  tliat, 
furthermore,  no  difference  between  the  price  in  the  interior  and  the 
export  price  is  shown. 

In  view  of  all  these  factors,  the  permanent  bureau  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  decision  adopted  at  the  thirty-first  session,  held  on  October 
12,  1904,  should  be  reconsidered. 

M.  Delatour,  delegate  from  France,  quotes  the  following  sentence 
from  the  document  read  by  M.  De  Smet  at  the  session  held  the  23d 
instant: 

The  country  has  only  one  refinery,  the  output  of  which  has  been  very  low  for  a 
long  time,  owing  to  the  war  and  a  defective  management,  but  it  appears  that  this 
state  of  affairs  is  about  to  terminate. 

The  honorable  delegate  asks  whether  the  output  of  the  refinery  or 
the  defective  conditions  under  which  it  is  operating  are  about  to 
terminate. 

M.  De  Smet  answers  that  the  letter  from  the  consul  of  Belgium  in 
Manila,  transmitting  this  information,  says  the  following: 

There  is  in  the  entire  colony  only  one  refinery,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time 
shut  down  (paralyzed)  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  and  bad  management,  and 
which,  I  have  l>een  told,  has  again  been  put  in  operation. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne,  delegate  from  Great  Britain,  says  that  accord 
ing  to  a  conmiuniiation  from  the  consul-general  of  England  in  Manila, 
dated  September  12  last,  there  is  no  refinery  in  operation  in  the  Philip- 

fanes.  Information  on  this  point  had  been  requested  by  the  British 
lovernment  on  account  of  a  statement  published  in  the  newspapers, 
which  spoke  of  a  refinery  in  operation  in  the  Philippines. 

M.  De  Smet  l)elieves  that  the  information  furnished  by  the  two  con- 
suls could  be  reconciled.  Probabl}-  a  refinery  w  hich  is  inactive  is  in 
question,  the  machinery  of  which  is  being  changed  for  the  purpose  of 
resuming  work. 

M.  De  Smet  !)clieves,  furthermore,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  read 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Sucrerie  Indigene  et  Ooloniale  on  June 
7,  1904,  regarding  the  sugar  induvstr}^  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  This 
article  follows: 

^'The  ex[K)rtation  of  sugar  from  the  Philippines  amounted  to 
143,719,971  pounds  in  1900,  125,381,318  pounds  in  1901,  and 
217,365,785  pounds  in  1902.  This  bmnch  of  commerce,  which  was 
violently  injured  bv  the  yt^ars  of  war  and  insurrection  in  said  country, 
the  oflfects  of  which  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  were  described  in 
earlier  reports,  appears  to  be  regaining  a  certain  importance.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  tnere  has  been  a  complete  change  in  the  sale  of  sugars 
in  the  archipelago  during  the  past  five  years. 

•••Thus  (ireat  Britain,  which  had  received  27,235, 157  pounds  of  sugar 
in  1899,  shows  a  total  in  19(M)  of  19,571,701  pounds  onl}':  then  it  dis- 
appears completely  in  1901,  and  returns  in  11*02  with  14.026,857 
pounds. 

'•'On  the  other  hand,  the  shipments  of  sugar  to  Hongkong,  of  which 
—  in  1899,  rose  to  79,427,993  pounds  in  1900,  fell  to 
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52,646,384  in  1901,  and  ro«e  to  the  imposing  amount  of  118,968,992 
pounds  in  1902. 

*' There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  all  the  shipments  of  sugar  to 
Hongkong  are  not  destined  to  supplying  the  refineries  of  saia  city, 
and  that  a  more  or  less  considerable  amount  of  this  product  goes  to 
other  places. 

*•'  Japan  has  evidently  found  it  profitable,  under  the  conditions  exist- 
ing during  the  past  few  years,  to  secure  her  sugar  from  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  as  she  imported  from  Manila,  in  1899,  52,581,869  pounds 
of  this  product:  in  1900,  29,281,281  pounds;  in  1901,  61,213,719  pounds, 
and  in  1902,  36,964,085  pounds.  Japanese  commerce  has  profited 
from  the  troubled  condition  of  the  Manila  market  during  this  period 
and  from  the  hesitations  of  foreign  commerce  there  to  establish  a  state 
of  affairs  which  did  not  previously  exist.  This  attempt  is  not  at  all 
surprising  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  persistent  attention 
with  which  the  Japanese  have  been  for  a  long  time  studying  the 
Philippine  Archipelago. 

'*  VV  ith  regard  to  the  United  States,  their  part  in  the  exportation  of 
sugar  from  their  new  possessions  has  suffered  peculiar  increases  and 
decreases,  which  I  will  explain  later. 

^^  Fort V -eight  million  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  and 
twenty-three  pounds  of  sugar  left  the  ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  1899  for  those  of  the  Union.  In  1900  we  saw  only  4,747,555 
pounds  shipped  for  American  ports;  and  in  1901  and  1902  the  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  were,  respectively,  11,521,215  pounds  and 
11,287,845  pounds. 

*•'  Several  years  a^o  I  mentioned  in  my  reports  the  complaints  of 
merchants  in  the  United  States  regarding  the  bad  quality  of  the  sugar 
they  received  from  Manila,  and  especially  from  Iloilo.  The  effect  of 
these  complaints,  which  did  not  appear  to  bother  the  producers,  was 
almost  immediate — a  notable  reduction  in  the  orders  sent  to  the 
exporters  in  those  islands.  The  political  and  economic  disturbances 
in  this  archipelago  since  1897  aggravated  the  troublesome  conditions 
under  which  the  sugar  cane  was  harvested  and  the  sugar  manufac- 
tured without  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  having  theretofore 
considered  the  injurious  consequences  their  indifference  would  some 
time  entail. 

"At  the  present  time  a  new  complication  has  appeared  which  may 
perhaps  awaken  the  Filipinos  from  their  torpor.  Last  3^ ear  the  sup- 
pression of  the  import  duties  on  the  products  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
imported  into  the  United  States  was  asked  for  in  Wasnmgton  with 
the  support  of  the  government  of  those  American  possessions.  Con- 
gress rejected  even  a  simple  reduction  of  these  duties,  and  the  question 
will  again  be  considered  at  the  next  session. 

"^Now,  Mr.  Ide,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
who  has  just  returned  to  Manila,  says,  in  an  interview,  that  the  beet- 
sugar  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  would  oppose  to  the  utmost 
the  adoption  of  this  measure,  which  thev  consider  injurious  to  their 
interests;  and  that  the  Philippines  shoulcf,  in  the  opinion  of  said  man- 
ufacturers, devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  products  which 
are  not  exploited  by  the  farmers  in  the  United  States.  This  commu- 
nication from  a  member  of  the  government  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
encourage  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  the  archipelago,  which 
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produce  nothing  but  sugar,  to  resume  work  in  the  fields  partly  aban- 
doned during  the  turbulent  period  which  has  existed  since  1896. 

^'It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members  of  Congress  will  pass,  notwith- 
standing the  proposition  of  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers,  a  reduction 
of  the  impoit  duties  on  sugars  and  the  other  products  of  the  Philip- 
pines when  introduced  in  American  ports. 

"  Here  we  have  the  principal  products  of  the  Philippine  islands,  which 
had  created  for  themselves  profitable  outlets  on  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can markets,  at  the  present  time  the  subject  of  such  complaints  on 
account  of  the  carelessness  of  Philippine  producers.  It  is  easily 
understood  that  American  capitalists  refuse  to  risk  their  money  in 
this  country,  when  they  hear  a  citation  of  these  examples  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  maintaining  established  enterprises." 

M.  Delatour,  delegate  from  France,  asks  whether  the  products  of 
the  Philippines  do  not  enjoy  in  the  United  States  any  privileges. 

M.  Kebers,  delegate  from  Belgium,  answers  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
products  from  the  Philippines  pa}',  when  imported  into  the  United 
States,  only  75  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties  fixed  by  the  American 
tariff.  Furthermore,  these  import  duties  suffer  a  reduction  of  the 
export  duty  collected  in  the  Philippines,  which  duty  is  0.259  frauc 
per  100  kilograms  on  sugar. 

This  data  is  taken  from  a  document  pubhshed  by  the  permanent 
bureau. 

M.  Delatour,  delegate  from  France,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  similar  system  is  observed  regarding  the  products  coming  from 
Cuba. 

Doctor  Joas,  delegate  from  Austria,  states  that,  according  to  infor- 
mation secured,  there  is  no  difference  l>etween  the  price  of  sugar  for 
export  and  that  destined  for  domestic  consumption,  but  he  does  not 
understand  how  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  internal  tax  the  prices 
can  reach  (*»2  francs,  as  indicated.  The  honorable  delegate  believes 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  get  exact  data  on  the  question. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne,  delegate  from  Great  Britain,  sa.ys  that  he  has  no 
other  data  regaroing  this  point  but  those  collected  by  the  permanent 
bureau.  It  appears  to  him  that,  with  regard  to  refined  sugars,  the 
price  stated  is  not  exaggerated;  the  rate  of  exchange  is,  in  addition, 
another  of  the  matters  w^liich  we  must  not  neglect  to  consider. 

The  Baron  d'Aulnis  de  Bourouill,  delegate  from  the  Netherlands 
also  believes  that  the  price  of  62  francs,  which  has  been  cited,  is  not 
exaggerated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  prices 
were  very  high  from  March  to  July  of  this  year,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  refined  sugars  consumed  in  the  Philippines  are 
imported,  and  hence  must  bear  the  cost  of  freightage  and  cnarges  of 
entry. 

M.  Kebers,  delegate  from  Belgium,  remarks  that  the  figures  of  62 
francs  are  taken  from  the  Official  J^ulletin  of  the  Spanish  Chaml>er  of 
Commerce  in  the  Philippines. 

Doctor  Teleszky,  delegate  from  Hungary,  asks  what  was  the  price 
during  the  same  period  of  similar  sugars  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

M.  Kebers,  delegate  from  Belgium,  answers  that  the  price  of  granu- 
lated sugar  was  S5.50  per  100  {X)unds  at  the  close  of  1904,  about  28 
francs.  If  we  consider  that  we  are  speaking  of  granulated  sugar  we 
may  conclude  that  this  price  agrees  with  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in 
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the  Philippines.  No  data  have  been  furnished  regarding  the  price  of 
8USHr  in  the  United  States  during  later  periods. 

Doctor  Teleszky,  delegate  from  Hungar}",  believes  that  if  it  be  con- 
sidered, on  one  hand,  tnat  the  imported  sugars  pay  import  duties, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  export  price  and  the  domestic  price  is 
the  same,  an  artificial  element  must  be  considered  to  be  present. 

He  does  not  understand,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  the  exporters  can 
obtain  a  price,  including  the  value  of  the  product,  plus  tne  customs 
duties. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne,  delegate  from  Great  Britain,  observes  that  the 
Philippines  export  raw  sugar  almost  exclusively.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  price  of  this  kind  of  sugar  which  nmst  serve  as  an  element  for 
consideration.  According  to  the  information  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  delegation,  the  sugar  consumed  by  the  natives,  the  amount  of 
which  is  estimated  at  6,000  tons,  is  raw  sugar;  now,  then,  the  price  of 
this  sugar  is  the  same  in  the  interior  as  for  export. 

M.  De  Smet,  director  of  the  permanent  bureau,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Doctor  Teleszky,  says  that  the  information  furnished  by  the 
Belgian  consular  agents  do  not  mention  the  price  of  raw  sugar- 
Doctor  J  oas,  delegate  from  Austria,  believes  that  it  may  be  consid- 
ered that  the  high  surtax  to  which  sugars  are  liable  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  can  not  give  rise  to  a  bounty.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned  he 
sees  no  objection  to  the  provisional  revocation  of  the  last  decision 
which  fixed  compensating  duties.  The  honorable  delegate  adds  that, 
as  he  stated  during  the  thirty -sixth  session,  the  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  similar  to  that  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  regarding  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  resume  the  consideration 
hereof  when  the  regime  to  be  applied  to  the  last-mentioned  countries 
is  discussed. 

The  president  says  that  if  the  commission  sees  the  matter  in  the 
same  light  as  the  honorable  delegate  from  Austria  regarding  the  con- 
nection existing  between  the  situation  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
that  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  motion  of  Doctor  Joas  could  be  adopted. 

The  Baron  d'Aulnis  de  Bourouill,  delegate  from  the  Netherlands, 
while  joining  the  proposition  that  had  just  been  made,  believes  that 
he  should  observe  that  there  is  a  certain  difference  between  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba  and  that  in  the  Philippine  Islands  toward  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  former  country  is  connected  with  the  United  States  by  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity',  by  virtue  of  which  the  products  of  the  two  countries 
are  respectively  admitted  at  lower  duties,  while  the  Philippines,  which 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Union,  enjoy  a  more  favomble  tariff, 
consisting  on  Philippine  sugars  of  a  reduction  of  25  per  centum  of  the 
duty  on  their  importation  in  the  American  market.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  honorable  delegate,  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  of  a  nature  pi>rmit- 
ting  of  a  premium  Dcing  placed  on  these  sugars  until  steps  shall  have 
been  taken  to  provide  for  the  treatment  of  the  American  Union. 

M.  Delatour,  delegate  from  France,  believes  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  suppress  the  penalization  established  by  reason  of  the  high  sur- 
tax, if  the  evidence  adduced  that  this  surtax  does  not  at  present  give 
rise  to  a  premium  can  be  admitted  as  sufficient.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  question  can  be  considered  as  arranged. 

When  tne  commission  takes  up  the  question  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  United  States,  it  will  again  examine  the  question  of  the 
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Philippine  Islands,  especially  with  regard  to  the  25  per  cent  reduction 
in  duty  granted  on  sugars  coming  into  the  United  States  from  the 
latter  place.  The  honorable  delegate  therefore  seconds  the  motion  of 
the  Austrian  delegation. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne,  delegate  from  Great  Britain,  says  that  the  com- 
mission always  has  the  right  to  reconsider  previous  decisions,  whether 
thev  refer  to  countries  forming  part  of  the  sugar  union  or  not. 

lie  adds  that  the  statements  made  by  the  Hon.  M.  Delatour  are 
satisfactory^  to  the  British  delegation. 

After  the  exchange  of  views,  as  stated,  the  commission  decides  not 
to  maintain  the  compensating  duties  previously  fixed  on  sugars  from 
the  Philippine  Islands. 


D. 

CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO  IN  SUMATRA. 


PHYSICAL  FEATUBES  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

Sumatra  forms  part  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  colonies  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  (Holland),  and  is  one  of  the  four  great  Sunda  Islands. 
The  other  three  of  the  large  islands  of  tbe  group  are  Java,  Borneo,  and 
Celebes.  This  group  of  islands  is  situated  in  tbe  remote  southeastern 
part  of  the  continent  of  Asia.    (See  frontispiece. ) 

The  island  of  Sumatra  is  about  1,000  miles  long  and  266  miles  wide 
in  its  widest  part.  Tbe  total  area  of  tbe  island  is  about  168,000  square 
miles.  Tbe  famous  tobacco  region  known  as  tbe  East  Coast  of  Sumatra 
covers  only  about  15,000  square  miles.  This  district  is  almost  directly 
under  tbe  equator.  It  is  a  province  under  the  government  of  an  officer 
called  a  resident. 

A  feature  of  this  island  is  made  by  the  Barisan  Mountains,  which 
run  through  its  entire  lengtb.  In  the  southwest  some  of  the  peaks  in 
this  cbain  bave  an  altitude  of  1,500  feet,  while  near  the  equator  they 
are  as  high  as  6,000  feet.    About  twenty  of  the  peaks  are  volcanoes. 

Another  range  of  mountains  runs  parallel  with  the  Barisan  cbain,  and 
elevated  plateaus  connect  them  at  certain  points.  There  are  also  exten- 
sive valleys.  There  are  several  lakes  in  the  island,  the  largest  of  which 
is  Lake  Semaway,  17  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide,  in  Upper  Padang. 
This  lake  is  1,170  feet  above  sea  level,  and  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  Indragiri,  which  flows  northeast. 

Many  large  rivers  traverse  the  island.  On  the  east  coast  the  most 
important  ones  are  the  DJambi,  Indragiri,  and  the  Siak  rivers.  Most 
of  the  rivers  run  approximately  from  south  to  north.  In  the  tobacco 
districts,  therefore,  the  northern  estates  are  usually  called  tbe  lower 
and  the  southern  ones  tbe  higher  or  upper  estates.  Tbe  rivers  are 
usually  sluggish  and  form  extensive  deltas,  from  which  wide,  alluvial 
plains  have  been  developed,  at  present  covered  with  jungle  and  forest, 
except  where  these  have  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 

The  whole  tobacco  area  of  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  is  frequently 
called  Deli,  because  this  is  the  principal  district  and  produces  the  best 
and  finest  tobacco. 

The  population  of  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra  consists  of  about  1,480 
Europeans,  223,600  natives,  7,600  Chinamen,  290  Arabians,  and  about 
5,000  other  people  from  various  parts  of  the  Indies,  including  British 
BP,-06 36  «a 
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India.  The  Europeans  can  be  subdivided  into  about  200  government 
employees,  300  soldiers  of  the  Netherlands  Gk)vemment,  150  persons  in 
mercantile  business,  the  remainder,  about  800,  being  planters. 


GUMATIG  CONDITIONS. 

Sumatra,  being  immediately  under  the  equator  and  in  the  path  of  the 
general  oceanic  currents,  has  a  truly  tropical  climate.  This  is  charac- 
terized by  having  a  very  uniform  temperature  and  an  euormous  rainfalK 
The  seasons  are  called  monsoons;  the  east  monsoon  lasting  from  April 
to  October,  and  the  west  monsoon  from  October  to  April.  The  follow- 
ing tables  give  the  meteorological  conditions  of  only  two  stations^ 
Penang  and  Singapore,  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  but  they  furnish  an 
idea  of  the  conditions  on  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra.  There  is  in 
addition  a  table  of  the  average  rainfall  in  Medan,  the  capital  of  the 
East  Coast  of  Sumatra,  for  a  i)eriod  of  thirteen  years. 

TEMPKRATUBB  AND  RAINFALL. 
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nrCBIS  OF  RAINFALL. 
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Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  latitude  7^  S7'  N,,  longitmde  lOS^  61'  JC, 

MEAN  MAXnCUX  TBMPBRATUBE. 
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Singapore,  Strait9  SettUmentt,  laUtude  i^  g7'  y".,  longitude  Mf^  61'  JS;.— Continued. 
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Average  raii^all  at  Medanfor  a  period  of  thirteen  yean. 


Inchea. 


Inohea. 


January 5.1  |  Angast 9.0 


February 3.6 

March 3.6 

April 4.9 

May 8.1 

June 4.7 

July 5.2 


September 10.1 

October 9.4 

November 10.2 

December 8.7 

Total 83,1 


As  a  rule  the  temperature  increases  slightly  from  October  to  March. 
The  daily  temperature  ranges  from  about  10^  F.,  at  sunrise,  to  94^  at 
midday  and  is  quite  uniform  throughout  the  season.  Bain  falls  in  all 
months  of  the  year,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  falls  between  October 
and  December,  which  constitutes  the  rainy  season  of  the  year. 
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SOILS. 


The  soils  of  the  tobacco  districts  are  mainly  volcaiiic  in-  ori^ti. 
Those  of  Deli  aud  Laugkat,  where  is  grown  the  finest  and  silkt^t 
tobacco,  of  a  rich  brown  color,  are  inclined  to  be  argillaceous.  The 
lighter  colors  of  tobacco  are  produced  on  the  loamy  and  sandy  soils 
with  a  clay  subsoil.  Toward  the  southeast  part  of  the  district,  where 
some  of  the  newer  tobacco  estates  have  been  opened,  the  soil  is  quite 
sandy,  with  a  porous  subsoil  where  a  drought  of  one  week  often  causes 
a  serious  loss.  On  the  argillaceous  soils  of  Deli  and  Langkat  the 
tobacco  can  often  stand  a  drought  of  three  weeks  or  longer  without 
much  injury.  In  this  district,  however,  they  have  frequent  light  showers 
which  are  of  great  value  to  the  tobacco. 

The  Deli  district  slopes  from  the  mountain  to  the  east  and,  including 
Langkat,  extends  from  5  to  45  miles  inland  from  the  ocean.  Experience 
bas  shown  that  land  situated  within  5  or  10  miles  of  the  ocean  does 
not  produce  as  good  a  quality  of  tobacco  as  that  grown  farther  inland. 
Where  it  is  grown  too  near  a  large  body  of  water  it  has  a  poor  **burn.'^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  estates  high  up  on  the  mountains  have  not  had 
much  success  in  growing  a  tine,  silky  wrapper.  As  a  rule  the  lowlands, 
free  from  inundations  and  not  too  near  the  sea,  have  always  given  better 
results  than  the  upper  estates  near  the  mountains. 

A  number  of  soils  from  the  principal  tobacco  districts  of  Sumatra 
have  been  sent  to  the  Division  of  Soils  by  the  vice  consul  at  Padang. 
The  mechanical  analyses,  showing  the  texture  of  these  soils,  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table,  followed  by  a  brief  description: 

Mechanical  analy$e$  of  tobacco  soils  from  Sumatra, 
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2207.  This  sample  is  from  the  Padang  Brahrang  estate  of  the  United 
Langkat  Plantations  Company,  Limited,  in  the  district  of  Langkat.  It 
is  described  as  being  adapted  to  a  very  good  type  of  tobacco. 

2202.  This  sample  is  from  the  Tandjong  Goenoeng  estate  of  the 
British  Deli  and  Langkat  Company,  Limited.  The  description  of  this 
soil  calls  it  a  clay  mixed  with  sand  and  indicates  that  it  is  very  well 
adapted  to  tobacco;  also  to  rice. 
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2200.  This  is  from  the  Bimboen  estate  of  the  British  Deli  and  Laiij?- 
kat  Company,  Limited.  It  is  described  as  sand  and  clay  and  well 
adapted  to  tobacco. 

2209.  Sample  from  Tjermiu  estate  of  the  United  Langkat  Plantation! 
Company,  Limited.  It  is  said  to  produce  a  very  fine  leafy  tobacco  of 
good  barnmg  qualities. 

2190.  This  is  a  sample  from  the  Rimboen  estate  of  the  British  Deli 
and  Langkat  Company,  Limited,  which  for  some  reason  is  not  weU 
adapted  to  the  production  of  tobacco.  The  plants  have  only  eight  or 
ten  leaves  and  these  are  of  third  and  fourth  lengths.  The  reason  for 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  tobacco  is  not  stated. 

2210.  This  is  from  the  Tjermin  estate  above  mentioned,  and  is  not 
well  adapted  to  tobacco,  as  the  subsoil  is  coarse  and  open  and  lacks 
humus  and  vegetable  matter. 

2208.  This  is  from  the  Brahang  estate  above  mentioned,  and  is  said 
to  produce  a  very  fine  wrapper  leaf  and  to*  be  adopted  also  to  coflfee. 

2195.  This  sample  is  from  theBekala  estate  of  the  Deli  Maatschappij. 
The  soil  is  loamy  and  easily  cultivated,  and  produces  the  very  best 
kind  of  Sumatra  tobacco  imported  into  America,  known  as  the  ^^bcdl- 
eye  speckled"  tobacco.  The  sample  is  from  a  depth  of  from  4  to  12 
inches. 

219G.  This  sample  is  from  the  same  place  as  the  one  just  given.  It 
18  the  subsoil  at  a  depth  of  from  12  to  24  inches. 

2201.  This  is  from  the  Tanc^ong  Goenoeng  estate  above  mentioned. 
The  subsoil  is  said  to  be  volcanic  and  to  contain  much  pumice  stone. 
It  is  quite  open  and  leachy  and  crops  sutler  from  drought.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  tobacco,  as  plants  die  or  are  forced  to 
early  maturity  before  they  have  attained  any  size. 

2197.  This  sample  is  from  the  Bekala  estate  above  mentioned.  The 
soil  is  rather  heavy,  containing  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  clay, 
and  it  is  said  there  is  no  hardpan  underlying  this,  and  plants  are 
liable  to  die  about  two  weeks  after  being  set  out.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  well  adapted  to  tobacco  growing.  The  depth  of  this  sample  is 
from  4  to  12  inches. 

2198.  This  is  a  subsoil  from  a  depth  of  from  12  to  24  inches,  takeo 
immediately  under  the  sample  just  described. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO. 

Prior  to  1862  a  very  good  quality  of  tobacco  was  produced  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Java,  in  the  same  group  of  islands  witfe 
Sumatra.  This  had  been  exceedingly  profitable  for  the  planters,  bu 
about  this  time  the  crops  began  to  bring  lower  prices  and  planters  wer* 
forced  to  look  to  other  localities  in  which  a  better  grade  of  tobaoo^^ 
could  be  produced.  An  Arabian  trader  (tailed  the  attention  of  soni^ 
of  his  merchant  friends  in  Batavia,  the  ca])ital  of  Java,  to  Deli  on  tb6 
east  coast  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra  where  he  claimed  there  was  • 
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splendid  opportunity  to  raise  a  particularly  fine  grade  of  tobacco. 
Littie  was  known  of  Deli  at  this  time,  especially  of  the  interior.  After 
a  persistent  effort  the  Arabian  succeeded  in  interesting  a  Java  planter, 
Mr.  Nienhuis,  and  in  March,  1863,  the  latter  accompanied  the  Arab  to 
Deli  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Nienhuis  was  received 
very  cordially  by  the  native  saltan  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  firm  foot- 
hold in  Deli  and  securing  several  valuable  franchises  from  the  sultan. 
The  following  year  Mr.  JSTienhuis  was  provided  with  sufficient  funds  by 
a  mercantile  firm  of  Botterdam,  and  raised  a  crop  of  50  bales  of  tobacco 
of  about  176  English  pounds  to  the  bale.  In  1865  he  raised  189  bales. 
The  first  crop  raised  by  Mr.  Nienhuis  in  1864  of  50  bales  sold  for  48 
cents  Dutch  money,  equivalent  to  about  20  cents  American  money, 
per  1.1  English  pounds.  The  next  crop  (1865)  of  189  bales  sold  for 
149  cents  Dutch  money,  or  60  cents  American  money,  per  1.1  pounds. 
The  1868  crop  of  890  bales  sold  at  about  90^  cents  American  money. 

The  superior  quality  of  this  tobacco  attracted  the  attention  of  experts 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  1869  a  number  of  capitalists  of  Amsterdam, 
headed  by  Mr.  Gremer,  concluded  to  undertake  the  raising  of  tobacco 
on  a  large  scale.  They  organized  the  <'Deli  Maatschappij"  ('^maats- 
«happij"  means  company)  with  an  original  capital  of  300,000  guilders 
(about  $120,000).  Many  companies  and  several  private  planters  fol- 
lowed this  lead,  but  the  Deli  Maatschappij  has  always  been  the  most 
important  organization  of  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra.  At  present  there 
are  36  incorporated  companies,  with  a  total  of  97  estates  or  planta- 
tions, and  38  private  planters  in  the  tobacco  district  of  the  east  coast 
of  Sumatra. 

An  estate  to  be  at  all  profitable  should  contain  at  least  4,000  bonws, 
equivalent  to  about  7,000  acres.  The  land  for  sach  an  estate  is  obtained 
in  Sumatra  in  a  way  unknown  in  America.  It  is  not  bought  outright, 
but  a  franchise  or  concession  is  obtained  from  the  sultan  for  a  period 
of  seventy-five  years  under  the  sanction  of  the  government.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  tobacco  industry  a  concession  could  be  obtained  for 
Almost  nothing.  It  depended  mainly  upon  the  native  sultan,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Netherland  East  India  government,  which  was 
readily  obtained.  In  recent  years,  however,  it  costs  much  more  to 
obtain  a  concession,  and  so  mach  of  the  best  tobacco  land  has  been 
taken  up  in  Deli  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  obtain  tbe  necessary  quantity 
of  land  where  good  tobacco  can  surely  be  grown. 

LAYING  OUT   AN  BaTATB. 

After  the  concession  is  obtained  from  the  sultan  and  is  approved  ^y 
the  govemment,  the  planter  pays  an  aunnal  rental,  called  hassill 
taiiahy  of  50  cents  a  bouw*  per  year.  In  tlie  beginning  the  sultans 
were  not  very  particular  in  the  measurement  of  the  land.  The  land 
was  not  accurately  surveyed,  and  tlie  boundaries  were  very  carelessly 
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given,  SO  that  usually  much  more  laud  was  obtained  than  had  been 
asked  for.  In  later  years,  however,  this  has  changed,  and  now  where 
a  franchise  is  obtained  the  land  is  supposed  to  be  accurately  measured 
by  a  competent  surveyor. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  7,000  acres  constituting  an  average-sized 
estate  is  under  cultivation  at  any  one  time.  When  land  was  plentiful 
and  concessions  were  easily  obtained,  the  field  was  cleared  and  jilantod 
in  tobacco  but  once  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  in  order  that  the  jungle 
should  grow  on  it  again  and  make  it  almost  virgin  soil.  But  since  all 
the  best  land  is  now  taken,  this  time  is  considerably  lessened,  and  it  is 
usual  to  allow  but  four  or  five  years  to  elapse  between  successive 
plantings  of  the  same  field. 
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Fio  1.— Dimgrmm  showing  arrangement  of  flelda  and  aheda  on  Somatra  plantation.    A  B  ia  the  i 
plant  road;  A  A,  aheda;  BB,  amall  roada  oroaaing  flelda  parallel  to  main  plant  roada.     The  llalda 
are  each  60  feet  wide  Ihnn  north  to  aoath  and  960  feet  long  from  eaat  to  waat. 


The  estate  is  divided  into  a  number  of  fields  under  a  manager,  or 
administrator,  as  he  is  there  called.  The  maximum  number  of  fields 
for  an  estate  is  about  400.  The  size  of  a  field  is  usually  1^  acres,  and 
this  is  given  to  one  Chinese  coolie  to  cultivate. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fields  is  shown  by  fig.  1.  The  fields  are 
each  60  feet  flront  on  the  plant  road  by  960  feet  deep  and  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  small  gutters  to  carry  ofif  the  rain.  Near  the  plant 
road  are  the  sheds  to  receive  the  tobacco  when  cut.  The  plant  road  is 
24  feet  wide.  Two  roads,  each  4  feet  wide,  run  across  the  fields  par- 
allel to  the  plant  road,  dividing  the  fields  into  three  sections.    A  cleared 
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strip  aboat  60  feet  wide  is  lefk  at  each  end  of  the  tract  to  insure  sun- 
light to  the  plants. 

On  a  new  estate  the  administrator  usually  commences  with  from  80 
to  100  fields;  occasionally  an  estate  is  started  with  60  fields,  but  never 
with  less.  The  second  year  200  fields  will  be  under  cultivation,  the 
thinl  year  300,  the  fourth  year  about  350,  while  about  the  fifth  year  the 
full  number  of  400  fields  will  be  reached.  With  this  maximum  number 
of  4u0  fields  the  administrator  has  enough  ground  to  keep  exchanging 
in  order  to  let  the  land,  after  having  been  planted  in  tobacco  for  one 
year,  lie  idle,  for  a  few  years  at  any  rate,  to  recuperate.  This  is  con- 
sidered an  imperative  necessity  in  Sumatra  in  order  to  maintain  a 
superior  quality  of  wrapper  leaf. 

INITIAL  RXPENDITURE8. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in 
Sumatra,  and  a  fact  which  will  seem  astonishing  to  the  American 
planter,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  and  the  large  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  enterprise.  The  follov^iug  list  gives  the  princi- 
pal items  of  permanent  expense  in  obtaining  a  concession  of  1,000 
bouws,  suitable  for  200  fields,  and  for  the  equipment  of  the  same  with 
buildings,  implements,  and  laborers.* 

Traveling  expenses,  presents  to  native  princes,  surveying  land,  etc $4, 800 

Clearing  land  for  drainage,  bridges,  etc 400* 

Drainage,  diiclies,  etc 1,200 

Construction  of  main  plant  road 800 

Manager's  house 400 

Two  asslBtants'  house 400 

House  for  Chinese  coolies 160 

Honse  for  Javanese  and  Boyan  coolies 120- 

fioepital,  store,  tool  Louse,  etc 160 

Fermenting  shed: 640 

Ox  carts,  6  at  $40  each,  and  6  pair  of  oxen  at  $60  each 60O 

Horsee,  harness,  carriage,  etc 400 

Bxpense  of  getting  60  laborers  from  Java 800 

Expense  of  getting  250  Chinese  coolies 2,400 

Incidental  expenses 1,600 

Total 14,880 

These  are  average  prices,  be  it  said,  for  an  estate  situated  about  5- 
miles  from  the  ocean.  For  places  farther  inland  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation will  make  the  cost  somewhat  greater.  The  item  for  clearing- 
the  land  is  not  the  cost  of  clearing  the  fields,  but  simply  for  roads  and 
ditches.  The  money  paid  for  preliminary  traveling  expenses  and  pres* 
ents  to  native  princes  is,  of  course,  sunk;  also  the  expense  of  getting 
the  coolies. 

'The  values  in  this  bulletin,  with  the  exception  of  the  tables  in  the  Appendix,  ar& 
in  United  States  money,  based  upon  figures  of  some  years  ago,  when  the  Mexican 
doUar  was  worth  80  cents  and  the  guilder  wan  worth  40  cents.  On  April  1, 1898,  the 
Mexican  dollar  was  worth  only  44  cents. — M.  W. 
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▲XNUAL  KXPSN8R8. 

The  average  annual  expenses  of  sach  an  estate  may  be  stated  appn 
mately  as  follows: 

Salary  of  manager,  at  $200  i>6r  month $2 

Traveling  expenses * 

Clearing  land  for  200  fields 

Medical  attendance,  including  medicine 

Salary  of  2  assistants,  at  $80  per  month  each I 

Chinese  head  overseer 

Chinese  or  Singapore  native  clerk ^ ^ 

Salaries  of  60  Javanese  coolies  for  one  year S 

Watchman  for  one  year 

Rental  to  sultan 

Government  taxes 

Twenty -five  drying  sheds,  one  for  every  eight  fields,  at  $320  ^ S 

Presses,  scales,  thermometers,  etc 

Pay  of  Chinese  coolies,  upon  the  supposition  that  each  has  an  average,  with 

sucker  crop,  of  15,000  plants,  at  an  average  price  of  $4.40  per  thousand 13^ 

Commission  of  Chinese  foreman,  7  per  cent  of  what  his  coolies  have  cut 

Matting 

Cost  of  fermenting,  grading,  sorting,  baling,  and  hauling 5, 

Freight  to  steamer 

Export  duty  of  1  guilder  (40  cents)  per  bale 

Total 39^ 

Total  cost  at  end  of  first  year 54^ 

BUILDINGS  AMD  THSIR   LOCATION. 

In  opening  up  an  estate  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  boildl 
near  the  center,  as  the  fields  are  constantly  changing,  and  all  of 
tobacco  has  to  be  hauled  to  the  curing  shed.  It  is  quite  necessary,  h* 
ever,  if  there  is  a  river  runuiug  through  the  estate,  that  the  establj 
ment  be  situated  near  the  river  landing  or  upon  the  main  road  lead 
to  the  river  landing,  or  to  the  railroad  station.  Great  attention  is  gi* 
to  the  construction  of  the  main  plant  road,  which  usually  goes  thtoi 
the  center  of  the  estate,  so  that  the  fields  will  be  distributed  on  eit 
side.  There  should  be  a  depth  of  at  least  1,000  feet  of  land  which  < 
be  cleared  for  the  fields  on  either  side  of  the  road.  The  road  is  s 
stantially  built  and  thoroughly  well  drained,  with  ditches  on  eithw  m 
These  ditches  are  from  3  to  G  feet  wide,  and  about  2^  feet  deep.  Si 
a  road  usually  costs  from  $24  to  $32  per  600  feet. 

The  establishmeut  includes. a  house  for  the  manager,  which,  in 
beginning,  is  a  plain  cottage,  lifted  from  6  to  9  feet  above  the  groo 
for  the  manager  and  one  assistant.  Later  a  better  house  is  bi 
Chinese  coolies,  with  the  exception  of  the  tandil,  or  fbreniao, 
always  single  men.  Sheds  are  usually  built  for  them  aboat  18  b] 
feet,  one  shed  beiog  intended  for  ten  men.  There  ia  a  small  sepai 
building  of  about  25  feet  square  for  the  head  tandil;  then  there  i 

*  These  sheds  need  not  be  built  auew  every  year.    They  last  two  to  three  yeai 
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4^neral  kitchen,  consisting  of  a  shed  about  16  or  18  feet  wide  and  160 
feet  long,  where  every  coolie  cooks  for  himself,  excepting  in  sorting  time. 
Their  food  is  then  prepared  for  them  in  bulk  by  the  storekeeper. 

The  Javanese  coolie  has  a  somewhat  different  house,  as  a  great  many 
of  these  are  married  men.  They  have  small  houses,  about  25  feet 
square  for  the  married  men,  while  for  the  single  men  the  houses  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese  coolies. 

There  is  a  store  on  the  estate  under  the  control  of  a  Chinese  mer- 
chant, who  usually  pays  for  the  expense  of  the  building  and  who  sells 
to  the  coolies  at  prices  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  administra- 
tor. As  the  estate  grows,  branch  stores  are  established  in  the  several 
divisions  of  the  plantation  under  the  control  of  this  merchant.  When 
there  are  many  Javanese  coolies  there  is  a  separate  store  in  the  Java- 
nese quarters,  as  the  Javanese  coolie  is  a  Mohammedan  and  is  not 
allowed  to  even  touch  anything  coming  from  the  pig,  while  this  is  the 
principal  diet  of  the  Chinese  coolie. 

The  material  shed  is  a  building  about  28  by  60  feet,  and  is  usually 
covered  with  zinc  or  galvanized  iron.     This  building  contains  the 
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Fio.  2.— Qroond  plan  of  fermenting  shod. 

matedal  and  the  extra  attap  or  covering  of  the  drying  sheds.  The  build* 
ing  is  usually  insured  for  six  or  nine  months  each  year.  The  horse 
stable,  ox  stable,  and  carriage  sheds  are  all  small  open  sheds,  as  the 
climate  is  so  very  warm  that  no  closed  stables  are  necessary. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  estate  is  the 
hospital.  All  of  the  laborers  employed  on  the  estate,  including  the 
Chinese  and  Javanese  coolies,  have  to  be  treated  free  of  charge  by  the 
planters  in  case  of  sickness.  This  is  in  all  contracts  for  labor.  At  first 
the  hospital  is  in  a  small  building,  but  on  some  of  the  large  estates, 
especially  those  of  the  older  companies,  fine  modern  hospitals  have 
been  erected,  where  all  necessary  medicines  and  appliances  are  kept, 
and  where  a  regular  physician  comes  at  least  once  a  week  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  place. 

The  most  important  building  of  the  establishment  is  the  fermenting 
shedy  which  usually  costs  about  $C0<)  or  ilOO.    The  ground  plan  of 
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this  shed  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  It  is  usually  about  240  feet  long  by  60 
feet  wide,  not  counting  the  two  porticos  at  the  doors  on  either  side. 
It  is  36  feet  high  and  slopes  gradually  on  either  side  to  10  feet  in 
height.  The  whole  length  on  both  sides  is  filled  with  glass  windows, 
so  as  to  give  plenty  of  light.  There  is  a  platform  in  the  middle  about 
180  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide.  This  is  for  the  piles  of  tobacco  in  the 
fermentation.  The  platform  stands  on  pillars  3  feet  high,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  having  it  freed  from  the  moisture  of  the  ground  and  to  afford 
a  good  view  over  the  whole  fermentation  shed.  The  platform  is 
divided  in  the  middle  so  that  the  coolies  do  not  have  to  walk  all  around 
it  in  delivering  the  sorted  tobacco.  Some  of  these  fermentation  sheds 
are  quite  expensive,  being  made  of  brick  and  covered  with  attap,  a  sort 
of  thatch,  witich  will  be  described  later. 

On  either  side  of  the  platform  there  is  a  space  of  about  15  feet  which 
is  kept  free  for  the  coolies  who  are  sorting  the  tobacco  according  to 
the  grades.  While  engaged  in  this  sorting  they  sit  on  matting  spread 
on  the  floor  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  full  light  falling  li-om  the  out- 
side through  the  glass  windows.  The  shed  is  usually  built  from  east  to 
west,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  December  to  February,  the 
period  when  the  sorting  is  usually  done  in  Deli,  will  not  fall  on  the  side 
where  the  coolies  are  sorting. 

There  is  an  extension,  marked  ^^receiving  place-'  on  the  plan,  usually 
about  30  feet  square  and  so  constructed  that  plenty  of  light  comes  in 
over  the  top.  This  is  where  the  tobacco  is  received  from  the  dr3ring 
sheds.  There  is  a  ditch  3^  to  4  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  around  the 
shed  to  insure  perfect  drainage. 

OHINESE  COOLIES  AND  THEIB  MANAGEMENT. 

The  Chinese  coolie  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  planter  in  DelL 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  laborer  could  be  found  that  would  serve  all  the  pur- 
poses as  well,  taking  into  consideration  the  climatic  conditions.  He  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  work  and  understands  what  is  expected  of 
him.  Europeans  could  not  possibly  stand  what  the  Chinaman  stands 
with  impunity.  The  coolie  is  usually  imported  direct  from  Ohina  and 
at  a  very  great  expense,  so  that  usually  a  number  of  planters  club 
together  and  send  one  or  two  men  to  China  to  engage  and  bring  over 
the  coolies  for  them  all.  These  coolies  are  called  ^'singkehs,''  equiva- 
lent to  our  word  "greenhorns."  They  know  nothing  about  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  and  have  to  learn  it  from  the  Chinamen  who  have 
already  been  in  Deli  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  Chinaman  does  not  plant  and  cultivate  the  tobacco  on  regular 
wages,  but  at  so  much  per  1,000  plants  grown.  Later  in  the  season,  how- 
ever, lie  does  piecework  in  the  fermen  t  ing  shed.  Each  receives  in  the  first 
place  a  few  dollars  down,  usually  $4,  upon  signing  the  contract.  Then 
there  is  an  advance  of  from  $4  to  $8  each,  according  to  his  appearance. 
This  is  advanced  before  anything  is  done  by  the  coolie,  in  order  to  give 
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him  some  capital  to  live  on.  The  money  so  advanced  is  charged  to  the 
account  of  each  individual,  and  is  paid  back  when  the  tobacco  is 
brought  in.  All  the  rest  of  the  expense  of  getting  the  coolie  over  to 
"the  island  and  any  bonus  he  receives  is  not  returned  directly  to  the 
planter.  The  Chinese  coolie  is  bound  to  sell  the  tobacco  to  the  estate, 
^he  manager  gives  him  a  field  of  land,  about  1^  acres,  after  it  has  been 
-cleared  of  the  larger  trees.  He  then  gives  him  the  necessary  imple- 
ments for  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land,  the  actual  cost' of  which  is 
<^harged  mp  to  his  account.  Further,  on  every  pay  day,  that  is,  on  the 
1st  and  16th  of  the  month,  he  gets  from  $1.G0  to  $2  advance,  according 
t»  his  standing.  This  is  charged  to  his  account.  There  is  no  Sunday 
in  Deli.  These  pay  days  are  called  by  the  coolies  ^Miaribesaar,^'  or 
,^eat  day.  On  these  days  they  are  not  expected  to  work  in  the  field, 
but  are  paid  off  about  11  o^clock  in  the  morning  and  have  the  day  to 
tihemselves.    The  Europeans  are  paid  by  the  month. 

The  Chinamen  from  S]ugai)ore  or  Penang,  who  have  been  one  or 
more  years  away  from  China,  and  those  who  have  worked  one  or  more 
:year8  on  the  tobacco  plantations  and  have  been  able  to  pay  their  debts 
^nd  reengage  themselves  for  another  year,  are,  of  course,  considered 
the  most  desirable  coolies  to  have.  They  speak  a  little  of  the  native 
language — Malay — and  often  a  little  English.  It  is  almost  necessary 
to  have  a  few  of  them  on  an  estate  to  teach  those  who  come  from 
China  direct.  They  know  exactly  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it, 
and  they  understand,  moreover,  that  it  is  to  their  own  interest  to 
work  well.  Theie  is  one  serious  drawback,  however,  that  they  a^ 
inclined  to  be  a  rowdy  set.  They  are  inclined  to  think  that  they 
know  more  than  they  do  and  that  they  have  more  rights  than  others, 
and  they  very  often  cause  great  trouble  on  some  of  the  estates. 

PREPARATION'  OF  THE  GROUND  BY  COGUES. 

Clearing  the  land  of  the  largest  trees  usually  costs  about  94  for  each 
field.  This  is  charged  to  the  account  of  the  coolie,  but  never  more  than 
this  sum  is  charged  against  him.  When  the  coolie  arrives,  a  field  is 
assigned  to  him  from  which  the  largest  trees  have  been  felled  some 
time  before,  so  that  they  are  well  dried  out  and  fit  to  be  burned.  The 
Chinaman  then  gathers  up  the  brush  and  wood  and  chops  up  the  trees 
and  bums  the  land  off  until  the  growth  is  entirely  reduced  to  ashes. 
Sometimes  very  large  trees  are  left  lying  on  the  ground  and  the  planting 
is  done  around  them,  as  also  around  the  stumps.  No  plows  are  used, 
except  in  very  rare  cases.  It  would  be  imiK)ssible  to  make  any  progress 
with  a  plow  on  land  so  full  of  stumps  and  roots  and  pieces  of  trees  as 
these  newly  cleared  jungle  fields  are.  Occasionally  in  grass  land  a 
plow,  drawn  by  two  or  more  buffaloes,  is  used.  The  coolie  is  supplied 
with  an  implement  called  "tjankol,''  with  which  to  work  the  ground  to 
a  depth  of  12  inches.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  plow  in  this  country. 
Henmst,  of  course,  very  often  nsc  his  ax  to  cut  the  roots,  which  are 
then  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  when  dry  are  burned. 
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Where  poeaible,  the  fields  adjoin  the  main  plant  road  and  are  laid  off 
about  60  feet  wide  with  a  depth  of  960  feet,  where  the  ground  is  level 
Taking  off  the  places  for  the  sheds,  roads,  and  ditches,  this  gives  about 
1^  acres  for  actual  cultivation.  Between  every  two  fields  there  is  a 
small  ditch,  which  runs  entirely  around  it,  to  show  the  dividing  line  and 
to  drain  the  land.  The  960  feet  depth  of  the  fields  is  then  divided,  aftei 
it  has  been  cleared,  into  three  parts,  by  ditches  which  run  into  the 
main  ditch  on  the  side  of  the  plant  road.  The  system  of  drainage  is 
very  perfectly  maintained.  There  is  also  a  narrow  road  of  3  or  4  feet 
in  width  running  between  the  three  parts  of  the  field.  The  growth  is 
cleared  for  about  60  feet  beyond  the  limit  of  the  field,  in  order  to  admit 
the  light  and  sunshine  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  field. 

SUPERIKTKNDBKCB  OF  THE  CO0UE8. 

About  every  40  men  have  a  foreman,  called  ^'  taudil."  He  is  a  China- 
man who  has  had  a  few  years^  experience  and  has  been  promoted  from 
the  ranks  of  the  coolies.  This  man  receives  usually  7  per  cent  of  what 
his  division  of  coolies  gets  and  is  entitled  on  pay  day  to  $4,  to  be  charged 
against  his  account.  The  head  taiidil  is  the  head  foreman  of  all  the 
Chinamen  on  the  estate.  He  is  usually  a  civilized  Chinaman  who  has 
been  a  coolie,  then  a  tandil,  and  who  has  consequently  had  all  the 
experience  whic.h  it  is  necessary  to  have.  His  iK>sitiou  on  the  estate  is 
one  oi  great  importance,  and  many  a  row  and  difficulty  between  tlic 
coolies  and  the  European  assistants  could  not  be  fixed  up  without  bis 
assistance.  His  income  depends  upon  circumstances,  but  is  always 
more  than  any  of  the  assistants,  and  is  sometimes  as  much  as  the 
manager  receives.  He  does  not  get  as  large  a  stated  salary  as  the 
manager,  but  he  has  several  perquisites,  including  the  concession  of 
the  gambling  tables  on  great  days,  which,  altogether,  means  a  large 
sum.  The  working  hours  when  the  coolies  are  ex])ected  to  be  in  the 
field  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.,  then  there  is  a  rest  from  11  a.  m.  to  1 
p.  m.,  then  in  the  field  again  from  1  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  making  ten  hours 
a  day.  In  working  in  the  fermenting  sheds  the  hours  are  the  same, 
excepting  that  the  noon  rest  is  shortened  one  hour  and  the  day  ends  an 
hour  earlier,  as  there  would  not  be  light  enough  after  5  o'clock  to  do 
the  sorting. 

A  very  complete  system  of  espionage  is  maintained  over  the  coolie 
by  the  planters.  They  frequently  run  away  to  escape  payment  of  their 
debts,  or  for  some  crime  that  has  been  committed  in  the  frequent  affrays 
that  take  place.  There  is  an  agreement  between  some  of  the  planters 
that  a  coolie  shall  always  be  given  a  letter  of  discharge  when  he  leaves 
a  place  honorably,  and  they  will  never  engage  a  coolie  outside  of  China 
or  Singa|)ore  unless  he  is  provided  with  a  proper  letter  of  discharge. 
This  letter  contains  the  name  and  a  full  description  of  the  i)ersou. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  large  traffic*  in  these  letters,  and  they  often  sell 
for  $10  or  $15  apiece.    If  a  person  is  caught  using  a  discharge  letter 
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not  intandad  fbr  him,  the  letter  is  oonflaeated  and  the  cooUe  is  sent 
to  jaiL  Ho  eoolie  is  allowed  to  leave  the  estate  daring  the  year  and 
▼iait  another  estate,  or  go  to  a  neighboring  oily  without  first  getting 
a  writUm  pass.  The  color  of  the  pass  is  pink,  while  the  discharge  letter 
is  a  light  green.  A  pass  is  nsnally  issued  for  from  one  to  ten  days. 
Whenever  a  coolie  is  met  on  the  public  highway  by  a  x>olice  official  hia 
pass  is  demanded,  and  if  it  is  not  shown  he  is  confined  in  jail  until  the 
Xiolice  can  find  out  firom  what  estate  he  has  come.  A  reward  is  offered 
of  $2  or  93  to  the  guard  who  returns  the  person,  and  this  amount  is 
charged  up  to  the  coolie  himself.  Notwithstanding  the  strictest  pre- 
oaotions,  there  are  many  who  run  away  in  Sumatra  and  are  never 
brought  back.  Any  manager  belonging  to  the  planters'  committee 
engaging  a  coolie  without  a  proper  discharge  letter  is  liable  to  a  heavy 
fine  from  the  committee. 


THE  DBYINa  SHEDS. 


There  is  generally  one  drying  shed  (fig.  3)  for  eight  fields.  These  sheds 
are  usually  72  feet  wide  by  180  feet  long  and  36  feet  from  the  ground  to 
the  ridgepole.    The  sheds  are  placed,  if  possible,  near  the  main  road  of 
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Fio.  3.— Front  elevation  of  drying  shed,  windows  4  by  5  feet;  door  0  feet  high. 


the  estate,  and  are  nearly  always  built  from  north  to  south,  to  protect 
them  from  the  heavy  winds  which  frequently  prevail  in  Deli.  The 
material  for  the  construction  of  these  sheds  comes  almost  entirely  from 
the  jungle,  with  the  exception  of  the  covering  for  the  roof  and  sides. 
There  are  seven  rows  of  posts.  The  row  in  the  center  has  pr)8ts  36 
feet  high;  one  row  on  each  side  has  posts  28  feet  high,  and  on  each 
side  of  this  there  is  a  row  of  posts  20  feet  high,  and  on  either  side 
again  a  row  12  feet  high.  In  each  row  there  are  31  posts.  They 
are  commonly  sunk  4  feet  in  the  ground.  The  building  of  the  sheds 
is  frequently  given  out  by  contract  to  Malays.  Sometimes  the  material 
is  all  fumurtied  by  the  contractor  and  at  other  times  by  the  estate. 
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These  sheds  are  only  expected  to  last  for  two  years,  after  which  time 
they  are  abandoned  and  new  ones  bnilt  in  other  fields  that  have  been 
taken  np.  They  are  therefore  not  very  substantially  put  together. 
They  are  not  covered  with  planks,  bat  with  rough  wood  firom  the 
jnngle.  The  roof  is  covered  with  attap.  This  is  made  of  a  sort  of 
palm  called  nipa-palm.  The  leaves  of  the  palm  are  bent  around  a 
bamboo  abont  6  feet  long.  The  width  of  the  whole  when  finished  is 
aboat  Ik  feet,  so  that  a  surface  of  about  9  square  feet  can  be  covered 
with  each  bundle.  These  are  attached  to  the  laths  on  the  roof  by  rattan 
strings  in  such  a  way  that  each  attap  covers  the  next  one  by  about  5 
inches,  in  order  to  prevent  leakage.  This  makes  a  very  substantial  and 
durable  covering  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  When  the 
ehed  is  abandoned  this  attap  is  removed  and  stored  away  until  needed 
for  another  shed.  It  shrinks  somewhat  on  drying,  and  when  it  is  put 
on  a  new  building  it  must  be  crowded  somewhat  closer.  The  doors  and 
windows  are  made  to  give  very  thorough  ventilation  when  open.  The 
doors  are  small,  as  carts  are  never  drawn  into  the  shed,  the  tobacco  all 
being  brought  in  by  hand. 

The  supports  on  which  the  tobacco  is  hung  are  usually  set  at  the 
following  distances:  The  first  one  is  5^  to  0  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
next  one  is  2^  feet  higher,  while  the  next  four  usually  hav.e  a  distance 
between  them  of  5  feet.  Of  the  six  compartments  into  which  the  shed 
is  divided  lengthwise  by  the  rows  of  posts  only  five  are  used  for  hang- 
ing up  tobacco;  the  sixth  one — that  is  the  one  on  the  end  of  which  are 
the  two  doors — is  not  used  to  hang  tobacco,  as  there  would  be  danger  of 
damage  by  the  coolies  bringing  in  the  fresh  tobacco.  There  is  a  small 
platform  called  the  *'lantih,''  about  12  feet  square,  upon  which  the 
tobacco  is  stripped  from  the  stem  when  it  is  cured. 

PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATING. 

As  a  rule,  eac*h  coolie  makes  and  keeps  his  own  plant  bed  in  the  firont 
part  of  the  field  near  the  road.  Occasionally  a  fine  piece  of  land  is 
picked  out  where  all  the  beds  are  made  together,  but  in  this  case  every 
coolie  has  his  own  bed.  The  usual  size  of  the  beds  for  each  coohe 
is  about  3  by  18  feet,  or  54  square  feet,  upon  which  is  put  rather 
less  than  half  of  a  cartridge-shell  measure  of  seed.  As  it  is  difiBcult  to 
give  a  definite  measure  of  the  seed  required  on  account  of  the  change 
in  its  vitality  and  the  change  in  seasons,  a  number  of  trial  beds  are 
usually  sown,  so  that  the  manager  can  know  what  is  the  best  measure 
of  seed  to  sow.  It  is  important  that  the  beds  be  not  too  thickly  sown. 
The  bed  is  al>out  1  foot  high  with  a  ditch  all  around  it.  The  seed  is 
kept  by  the  manager  in  quart  bottles,  and  this  seed  bottle  is  never 
given  to  the  Chinaman.  Each  coolie  gets  a  paper  package  with  enough 
seed  for  one  be<l  at  a  time.  He  mixes  the  seed  well  with  dry  wood 
ashes,  about  2  or  3  quarts  of  ashes  for  each  bed.  After  the  bed  has 
been  thoroughly  prepared,  cleared  of  all  roots  and  carefully  raked  over 
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and  well  watered,  tbe  mixture  of  ashes  and  seed  is  carefully  spread 
over  the  surface.  Every  six  days  a  nevr  seed  bed  is  made,  in  order  to 
be  sure  to  always  have  fresh  plants  of  proper  size  on  hand  when  tbe 
time  comes  for  transplanting.  A  bed  of  this  size  will  produce  about 
2,000  good  ])lants  as  a  rule.  As  a  coolie  plants  about  10,000  plants  on 
an  average  in  his  field,  it  would  be  expec^ted  that  he  would  make  about 
5  of  these  seed  beds,  but  as  a  rule  every  coolie  makes  from  14  to  IG,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  20  seed  beds. 

When  new  land  is  used  it  is  not  necessary  to  burn  the  beds  first,  as 
httle  trouble  will  ensue  from  grass  and  weeds;  but  if  old  land  is  used 
it  is  necessary  to  burn  the  land  over,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States. 

Before  sowing  the  seed  bed  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  roof.  On  one 
side  of  the  bed  sticks  are  put  in  about  3^  to  4  feet  high,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  sticks  of  from  3  to  34  feet,  thus  giving  a  gentle  slope  to 
the  roof,  which  is  made  of  stravv  or  prairie  grass.  This  can  be  put  close 
together  of  spread  out  as  desired,  in  order  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
heat  received  by  the  small  plants.  In  this  way  the  seeds  and  tender 
plants  are  protected  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  East  India  sun.  Beds 
are  always  made  from  east  to  west  lengthwise.  After  eight  or  ten  days 
the  roof  can  be  spread  out  considerably  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
and  after  a  month  or  five  weeks  it  can  be  taken  off  and  kept  to  serve 
for  another  bed.  The  plants  are  usually  ready  to  be  transplanted  in 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  days  after  the  seeds  are  sown. 

The  white  ants  and  occasionally  caterpillars  and  worms  are  very 
destructive  in  the  seed  beds.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  pests  is 
by  taking  them  off. by  hand.  For  this  purpose  the  Chinaman  goes 
over  the  bed  very  early  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  with  a  torch. 
Sometimes  a  mixture  of  water  and  akar  tocha  (root  of  a  plant  called 
toeba)  is  applied  with  good  success  to  keep  off  the  pests. 

SETTING   OUT  THE   I'LANTS. 

Transplanting  begins  about  the  last  of  March  and  is  continued  until 
the  beginning  of  June.  Experience  has  shown  that  after  that  date  the 
results  are  not  so  satisfa<jtory. 

The  field  is  first  thoroughly  broken  up  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  with  the 
tjankol.  The  coolie  then  carefully  clears  the  piece  which  he  intends  to 
plant  of  all  stumps,  grass,  etc.,  and  rakes  the  ground  carefully,  so  that 
it  Las  a  smooth  and  even  appearance.  This  is  done  the  day  before  the 
transplanting.  The  coolie  is  then  provided  with  a  plant  string  of  the 
same  length  as  the  width  of  the  field,  naniely,  about  GO  feet.  Each 
end  of  the  string  is  securely  attached  to  a  stick  3  feet  long  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  oft*  the  rows.  The  string  itself  is  divided  into  spaces  of 
2  feet  by  securely  tying  red  or  blue  ribbon  or  cord  at  these  intervals. 
These  show  where  the  plants  are  to  go  in  the  row.  The  coolie  then 
provides  himself  with  a  plant  stick  about  5  feet  long  and  sharpened  at 
each  end.  The  middle  of  the  stick  is  fiattene<l  somewhat  that  it  may 
be  held  more  securely.  After  stretching  the  plant  string  across  the 
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field  the  holes  are  made  with  the  stick  about  4  inches  deep  and  3  inches 
wide.  In  this  way  about  250  or  300  holes  are  prepared  in  rows  3  feet 
apart,  the  holes  in  each  row  being  2  feet  apart.  The  holes  are  watered 
immediately  before  the  plants  are  put  in. 

Early  the  next  morning  after  these  holes  are  made  the  coolie  pulls 
out  about  300  of  the  best  plants  from  his  plant  bed.  Those  which  are 
fresh  looking  and  which  have  a  healthy  green  color  are,  of  course, 
selected.  The  pulling  is  done  when  the  dew  is  on  the  plant  The  bed 
is  first  wet  thoroughly  with  water  and  the  plants  are  then  pulled  out 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  i  oots.  A  little  earth  is  left  on  the  roots. 
The  plants  are  put  upright  in  a  basket  in  such  a  way  as  to  supixirt 
each  other.  They  are  usually  from  3  to  0  inches  long  at  the  time  of 
pulling.  When  the  required  number  has  been  pulled  the  tops  are 
sprinkled  with  water  and  the  basket  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth. 
The  basket  is  then  taken  to  the  coolie's  lodging,  where  it  remains  until 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  After  pulling  the  plants  the  ])lant  beds 
are  again  watered  and  the  loose  dirt  is  carefully  packed  again.  When 
the  seed  bed  begins  to  look  yellow  and  the  i)lants  get  old  and  sickly  it 
is  abandoned  and  raked  over.  By  this  time  another  bed,  which  was 
planted  six  days  later,  will  be  ready,  and  thus  the  coolie  has  a  constant 
supply  to  keep  him  at  work  until  his  field  is  planted. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  not 
very  strong,  the  coolie  takes  the  basket  and  drops  a  plant  near  every 
hole.  When  all  are  dropped  he  commences  to  plant.  He  holds  the 
plant  in  the  middle  of  the  hole  with  his  left  hand  and  with  his  right 
hand  presses  the  dirt  around  the  roots  carefully  but  firmly,  so  that  he 
can  give  the  plant  a  slight  pull  withotit  removing  it. 

SHADING  THE   YOUX(f   PLANTS. 

If  there  is  time,  the  same  evening,  or  otherwise  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  coolie  commences  to  put  in  the  shade  planks.  These  are  in  the 
shape  of  a  shingle,  are  made  of  very  thin,  light  wood  about  7  or  8 
inches  long  and  about  5  inches  high.  They  cost  from  88  to  $9  per 
10,000.  Each  coolie  supplies  himself  with  about  3,500  of  these  jilanks, 
which  are  added  to  his  account,  but  if  he  desires  to  do  so  he  can 
return  them  after  use  and  get  credit  for  what  he  returns. 

The  planks  are  put  in  slanting  over  the  young  i)lants  in  such  a  way 
that  the  opening  goes  to  the  east.  This  shuts  out  the  noonday  heat, 
and  lets  the  sun  shine  on  the  plants  only  early  in  the  morning.  As  the 
plants  grow  the  planks  are  straightened  up.  If  the  plants  grow  well 
and  nothing  happens  to  them,  and  especially  if  the  weather  is  not  too 
dry,  the  shade  planks  are  taken  away  about  twelve  or  fifteen  days  after 
transplanting.  When  taken  away  the  soil  is  scraped  up  against  the 
stem  of  the  plant  to  protect  it  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  process  herein  described  of  setting  out  300  plants  is  repeated  and 

-tinned  from  the  new  seed  beds,  which  come  on  until  the  last  oneo 
'    -  *^AATi  set  out  in  the  field  of  about  IJ  acres. 
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PUNI8HlfKNT  FOR  CHEATING. 

The  coolie  often  attempts  to  plant  short,  as  it  is  called — ^that  is,  to 
plant  less  than  2  by  3  feet — in  order  to  get  a  larger  number  of  plants  on 
the  field.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  European  assistant  to  enforce  the  rule 
of  planting  very  rigidly,  and  sometimes  the  coolie  is  compelled  to  pull 
out  his  plants  and  replant  them  the  next  day.  Many  disturbances  arise 
over  this  question  and  serious  quarrels  are  the  consequence.  When 
the  short  planting  is  discovered  by  the  European  assistant  the  next 
day  after  it  is  done  it  is  a  good  lesson  for  the  coolie,  and  he  is  not  apt 
to  plant  short  again ;  but  after  a  few  days  have  passed  and  the  plants 
are  growing  it  is  rather  hard  to  have  to  pull  them  out  and  reset  the 
plants  pulled  out. 

STIRRING  THE  SOIL  AND  WATERING. 

The  cultivation  of  the  crop  is  never  done  as  in  this  country  by  plows 
or  cultivators,  but  is  all  done  by  hand  with  the  tjankol.  The  field  is 
usually  cultivated  three  times  during  the  season.  The  first  time  the 
plants  are  about  9  inches  high.  The  coolie  places  himself  between  two 
rows  of  plants  and  makes  a  little  gutter  in  the  middle,  about  the  width 
of  his  tjankol,  which  is  about  8  inches  wide.  He  takes  dirt  and  loose 
earth  up  with  this  instrument  and  puts  it  against  the  plant,  evenly 
divided  on  each  side.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  this  quite 
level,  as  the  plants  under  no  circumstances  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  a  hole  where  the  water  could  accumulate.  This  first  cultivation 
leaves  a  small  gutter  between  the  rows  about  4  inches  deep,  which 
also  serves  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  rain  water  to  run  off  to  the  out- 
side ditches.  Before  planting  the  coolie  goes  around  and  carefully 
clears  out  the  ditches  around  the  field  so  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  perfectly  and  rapidly  carry  off  the  heavy  rains  which  can  still  be 
expected.  While  cultivating  his  crop  he  does  the  same  thing  and  uses 
the  mud  out  of  the  ditches,  after  first  drying  it  in  the  sun,  to  put 
against  the  plants.  If  the  weather  should  be  very  dry  for  a  few  days 
immediately  after  planting,  the  coolie  often  has  to  water  his  young 
plants  by  hand.  For  this  purpose  and  for  watering  his  seed  bed  he 
uses  clean  water  from  a  stream  or  well  and  not  the  dirty  water  from 
the  ditch. 

The  heavy  rains  commence  to  fall  sooner  on  the  uplands — that  is, 
those  in  the  south  part  of  the  tobacco  district — than  in  the  lowlands, 
therefore  the  transplanting  and  cultivation  begins  sooner  on  the  higher 
estates  than  on  the  others. 

The  second  cultivation  takes  place  when  the  plant  is  about  12  or  15 
inches  high.  The  little  gutter  in  the  middle  of  the  row  is  made  deeper 
and  the  soil  which  comes  from  it  is  again  put  against  the  plants,  as  in 
the  first  cultivation.  Before  doing  so,  however,  the  coolie  takes  off  the 
leaves  on  the  bottom  of  the  plant  to  the  height  of  about  3  inches  and 
pats  them  around  the  stem  and  packs  the  soil  on  these.    He  is  exceed- 
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ingly  careful  in  breaking  these  leaves  to  see  that  the  broken  end  is 
covered  np  immediately,  so  as  not  to  expose  the  injured  parts  to  the 
sun.  At  this  second  cultivation  the  plants  are  carefully  examined  and 
all  suckers  are  removed.  These  are  broken  off  and  buried  around  the 
stem  of  the  plant  in  the  same  way  as  the  leaves,  so  as  to  protect  the 
stem. 

The  third  and  last  cultivation  takes  place  when  the  plants  are  about 
2  feet  high.  The  rows  by  this  time  stand  in  rather  high  ridges,  so  that 
they  are  well  protected  from  the  heavy  rains. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PLANTS. 

The  tobacco  plants  are  subject  to  injury  in  a  number  of  ways.  Fre- 
quently a  worm  settles  in  the  stem  of  a  plant  or  in  the  stem  of  a  leaf 
and  feeds  upon  the  plant  until  it  becomes  sickly.  These  sick  plants 
are  recognized  by  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  some  of  them  becom- 
ing contracted.  The  only  remedy  is  to  pull  up  the  plant  and  work  the 
ground  over.  Sometimes  the  plants  put  in  the  ground  in  the  same 
place  are  again  troubled  in  the  same  way.  The  coolie,  who  does  not 
wish  to  lose  the  plant,  will  often  try  to  doctor  it  by  cutting  the  stem 
open  and  taking  the  worm  out,  but  the  plant  so  treated  will  never 
amount  to  much  and  it  is  best  to  i)ull  it  up  and  destroy  it. 

Another  injury  causes  the  so-called  gilas  or  corkscrew  plants.  The 
plant  at  a  certain  height  suddenly  becomes  bent  in  a  crooked  way  and 
the  leaves  are  strangely  curled.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  in  this  case 
is  to  cut  the  stem  off  where  the  twist  commences,  but  even  this  will  not 
always  remedy  the  fault,  and  then  the  plant  has  to  be  taken  oat 

There  is  also  the  "phesem"  or  'Mvhite-heart,-'  which  causes  the 
toba<;co  to  suddenly  become  very  light  in  color.  This  frequently  occurs 
after  heavy  rains.  There  are  also  so-called  '*  lightning"  plants,  which 
have  white  specks  and  frequently  a  white  appearance  throughout 
These  also  have  to  be  thrown  out.  Frequently,  also,  the  plants  have 
rotten,  empty  stems  and  leaves  that  commence  to  die  before  the  plants 
are  half  ripe. 

Kesetting  to  replace  such  losses  is  practiced  during  the  time  just 
after  a  rain  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  planting.  This  is  the 
only  chance  for  these  plants  to  catch  up  with  the  main  crop.  If  the 
resetting  is  done  too  late  the  small  plants  never  amount  to  much. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Fertilizers  are  very  seldom  used  in  Deli,  and  never  on  new  land.  In 
the  grass  lauds  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  fertilizers.  In  this  case 
about  300  pounds  of  guano  are  used  to  a  held  after  first  mixing  it  with 
the  same  amount  of  wood  ashes.  It  is  applied  either  dry  or  in  liquid 
form.  When  applied  as  a  liquid  it  is  well  mixed  with  water,  about  one 
quart  of  the  guano  to  an  ordinary  bucket  of  water.    It  is  then  applied 
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to  the  young  plants  shortly  before  the  shade  planks  are  taken  off,  and 
it  is  only  given  to  those  plants  which  seem  yellow  and  weak.  In 
applying  the  liquid  a  small  ditch  is  made  about  2  inches  wide  around 
the  plants  and  li  inches  deep,  and  a  quantity  of  the  mixture  poured 
in.  After  the  mixture  has  soaked  in,  the  ditch  is  covered  with  the  soil 
that  was  taken  out.  It  is  very  desirable  to  apply  this  mixture  immedi- 
ately before  a  rain.  It  is  necessary  for  the  European  assistant  to  see 
that  the  coolie  does  this  work  properly  and  that  the  fertilizer  is  not 
applied  too  near  the  roots,  as  it  is  then  liable  to  seriously  injure  the 
plant.  When  used  dry  the  fertilizer  is  scattered  broadcast  at  the  time 
the  field  is  planted.  Besides  guano,  boenkil  is  frequently  used  in  the 
same  way.  This  is  a  fertilizer  made  in  cakes,  and  consists  mainly  of 
cotton-seed  meal.  Horse  and  cow  manure  is  also  used  to  some  extent, 
but  the  quantity  available  is  not  large  enough  to  be  of  any  particular 
account. 

TOPPING  AND  RIPENING. 

When  the  plant  has  been  about  forty  or  fifty  days  in  the  field  the 
flower  buds  begin  to  come  out  and  are  pinched  off,  just  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  appearance  and  vitality  of  the  plant  determines  how 
much  shall  be  pinched  off  in  the  topping.  It  is  usual  t«)  leave  from  15 
to  18  leaves,  but  in  some  extraordinary  cases  as  many  as  24  leaves  are 
left  on.  After  the  plants  are  topped  suckers  come  out  in  great  quanti- 
ties and  the  coolie  has  to  keep  them  broken  off.  This  is  usually  done 
in  the  morning. 

If  the  topping  has  been  done  at  the  proper  time  the  tobacco  is  usually 
ripe  and  fit  to  be  cut  about  three  weeks  later.  No  definite  and  posi- 
tive rule  can  be  given  which  will  indicate  the  ripening  of  the  plant,  and, 
in  fact,  there  are  various  opinions  upon  this  matter.  The  tobaccx)  when 
ripe  has  a  yellowish  appearance,  the  leaves,  especially  the  inside  ones, 
have  little  light  brown  lumps  and  take  on  a  somewhat  swollen  appear- 
ance, while  the  edges  commence  to  curl  up  toward  the  underside  and 
assume  a  dark  brown  color.  The  time  from  transplanting  to  harvesting 
in  Deli  is  from  70  to  90  days. 

WORMING. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  work  with  tobacco  in  Deli 
is  the  worming.  Ilere,  as  elsewhere,  the  plants  are  troubled  a  great 
deal  with  these  pests.  From  the  beginning  of  the  planting  until  the 
tobacco  goes  into  the  barns  or  sheds  the  coolie  has  to  look  for  worms. 
He  usually  does  this  early  in  the  morning  or  at  night  when  there  is 
moonlight.  No  poisons  are  used,  but  the  worms  are  caught  by  hand 
and  killed.  The  coolie  realizes  that  it  is  to  his  own  interest  to  have 
the  leaves  free  from  worm  holes,  and  rarely  has  to  be  urged  to  attend 
to  this  matter.  Still,  if  some  of  them  neglect  it,  an<l  the  appearance 
of  the  field  shows  it,  they  have  to  be  set  at  it  by  those  in  charge. 
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SAVING   SEED. 

At  the  time  of  topping,  a  few  plants  are  left  for  seed.  The  best, 
finest,  and  healthiest  looking  plants  are  selected  for  this  purpose. 
These,  of  course,  are  not  toi)ped,  but  are  allowed  to  grow  and  blossom 
at  their  full  height.  Some  of  the  planters  take  off  all  the  leaves  when 
they  grow  large  enough,  but  usually  only  those  at  the  bottom  are 
removed.  If  any  of  the  plants  that  have  been  selected  for  seed  show 
subsequent  signs  of  sickness  they  are,  of  course,  immediately  topi>ed 
and  harvested  when  ripe.  When  ripe  the  little  balls  containing  the 
seed  are  carefully  cut  off  with  a  knife  or  scissors.  The  seed  plants 
frequently  grow  as  high  as  10  feet,  and  it  is  necessary  in  gathering  the 
seed  to  use  a  bench  to  stand  on.  The  cutting  must  be  done  very  care- 
fully so  that  the  seed  shall  not  fall  out.  When  gatliere<l  the  balls  are 
taken  to  an  assistant's  house  and  spread  out  on  a  large  piece  of  linen  or 
calico.  They  are  then  put  out  in  a  moderate  sun,  or,  better,  in  a  place 
where  there  is  a  warm  current  of  air.  When  perfectly  dry  the  seed  is 
pressed  out  of  the  hull  by  hand  and  the  hull  thrown  away.  The  seed 
is,  of  course,  full  of  dirt  and  fragments  of  the  hull  which  must  be 
removed.  Alter  it  has  been  thoroughly  <lried  it  is  put  through  a  sieve 
or  strainer  in  the  open  air,  by  which  process,  and  by  blowing  the  seed 
as  they  fall,  the  dirt  is  removed  as  much  as  possible.  The  seed  is  again 
dried  and  is  put  through  a  small  seed  mill.  As  it  comes  slowly  out 
from  the  mill  a  wheel  is  operated  which  blows  away  the  lightest  seed 
and  chaff*  and  allows  only  the  heaviest  and  best  seed  to  fall  near  the 
mill,  where  they  are  caught  on  sheets.  The  seed  is  divided  into  two 
grades,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  according  to  the  weight.  There  is  little  dif- 
ference, but  No.  1  is  considered  somewhat  the  better.  The  seed  is  then 
put  up  in  quart  bottles  and  well  corked,  or  put  in  clean,  empty  5-gal- 
Ion  oil  cans  and  well  covered  with  cloth.  It  is  occasionally  examined 
to  see  that  no  lumps  form  and  that  no  worms  attack  it.  About  300 
plants  are  considered  necessary  for  one  quart  bottle  of  good  seed.  The 
coolie  is  paid  from  $7.20  to  $8  per  thousand  for  the  plants. 

CUTTING  AND   HOUSING. 

Formerly  the  entire  stalk  of  tobacco  was  cut  and  brought  to  the 
drying  shed  by  the  coolie  in  a  conveyance  called  ''  pekoelan,-'  a  rude 
sled.  About  forty-five  or  fifty  plants  can  be  placed  upon  this  convey- 
ance. The  coolie  cuts  the  plants  oft*  with  a  knife  in  a  slanting  way  6 
inches  above  the  ground,  and  puts  them  carefully  in  the  pekoelao. 
When  he  has  cut  a  load  he  takes  it  to  the  drying  shed.  As  all  the 
leaves  never  ripen  on  the  plant  at  the  same  time,  much  green  tobacco 
is  in  this  way  carried  to  the  shed. 

Recently  the  system  of  priming  has  been  adopted.  In  this  method, 
instead  of  cutting  the  whole  stalk,  the  leaves  are  taken  off  from  the 
stalk  and  carried  to  the  drying  shed  in  baskets.    Some  growers  prime 
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off  half  the  leaves  in  this  way  and  then  cut  the  balance  of  the  stalk. 
Tobacco  is  never  cut  or  primed  when  wet  with  rain  or  dew,  as  this 
causes  the  leaves  to  sunburn  and  little  holes  to  form,  which  lowers  the 
value  of  the  leaf.  The  cut  tobacco  is  very  carefully  kept  from  the 
ground  and  thepekoelan  is  covered  while  being  hauled  from  the  field  to 
the  dryuig  shed. 

The  contract  with  the  coolie  ends  with  the  delivery  of  the  tobacco  to 
the  drying  shed  and  its  acceptance  by  the  European  assistant.  After 
the  main  crop  of  tobacco  has  been  cut,  the  best  of  the  suckers,  which 
have  come  out  in  the  last  few  days  before  cutting,  are  allowed  to  grow 
and  mature.  These  suckers  are  usually  topped  at  about  ten  or  even 
eight  leaves,  and  the  coolie  receives  for  them,  commonly,  about  half  the 
rate  of  the  other  tobacco.  They  receive  about  $.'5.20  per  thousand  plants 
for  the  very  best  suckers,  although  occasionally  $4.S0  is  given,  but  not 
often.  The  very  small  sucker  plants  are  not  accepted  at  all,  but  are 
thrown  away.  These  ])lauts  always  have  to  be  kept  separate.  After 
the  sucker  crop  has  been  secured  the  stalks  of  the  tobacco  i)lants  still 
in  the  ground  are  taken  out,  root  and  all,  by  the  coolies  before  they 
leave  the  field  and  go  to  the  fermenting  shed.  Tiiis  is  done  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  addititmal  sucker  crops,  which  would  exhaust  the  soil 
without  doing  any  gooil.  The  stalks  of  tobacco,  after  being  strii)ped 
in  the  drying  she<l,  are  scattered  over  the  field  intended  for  the  next 
year's  crop. 

When  the  tobacco  is  hauled  in  by  the  coolie  he  is  supposed  to  put 
ten  plants  on  the  stick,  as  already  ex])laine(l,  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
be  readily  examined  by  the  European  assistant.  The  tobacco  is  pur- 
chase<l  of  the  coolie  at  the  rate  of  $0.40  i^er  1,000  plants  for  the  best, 
and  about  80  cents  per  1,000  plants  for  the  worst  tobacco  he  delivers. 
He  is  therefore  required  to  put  up  plants  of  the  same  kind  together  on 
the  same  stick. 

Each  coolie  has  a  small  book  in  which  is  entered  the  tobacco  deliv- 
ered by  him.  The  assistant  also  keeps  a  book  for  the  same  purpose, 
with  the  number  of  his  field,  and  sends  in  a  report  regularly  to  the 
manager,  so  that  proper  credit  can  be  given  to  the  coolie  for  the  tobacco 
delivered. 

The  assistant  also  keeps  a  book  showing  the  quantity  of  tobacco  in 
each  of  the  drying  sheds,  and  in  case  of  tire  this  book  is  the  basis  of 
settlement  with  the  insurance  company.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
sheds  insured,  at  least  while  the  tobacco  is  in  them,  as  fire  not  only  occurs 
occasionally  from  external  causes,  but  the  native  battaks  frequently 
set  the  sheds  on  tire  for  imagined  wrongs  or  to  secure  redress  of  real 
grievances. 

HANGING  AND  CUBING. 

When  the  coolie  arrives  at  the  shed  with  a  load  of  tobacco  he  is  met 
by  a  helper  who  has  prepared  the  tobacco  slats  and  has  hanging  on 
each  of  them  ten  little  strings  with  a  loop  in  each.    Matting  is  spread 
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on  the  ground  and  the  plants  are  pat  on  it.  A  plant  is  then  placed  in 
every  loop,  and  ten  plants  are  thus  put  on  every  stick. 

The  tobacco  which  has  been  accepted  as  satisfactory  is  hung  for  one 
day  on  the  lower  supports  and  is  then  removed  to  the  top  of  the  shed 
and  the  shed  is  filled  from  the  top  down.  Green  tobacco  must  never 
be  hung  under  tobacco  which  is  already  half  cured.  The  smaller 
plants  are  put  up  in  the  top  of  the  shed,  so  far  as  possible,  and  the 
larger  ones  under  them.  A  shed  of  the  dimensions  given  will  coutaiu 
from  45,000  to  50,000  plants.  A  watchman  sleeps  in  every  shed  and 
takes  care  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  doors  and  windows  for 
ventilation  under  instructions  from  the  European  assistant. 

Light  colors  are  much  in  demand  at  the  present  time,  and  for  that 
reason  in  clear  and  warm  weather  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
shed  are  kept  open  in  order  to  get  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  As  a 
rule  the  doors  and  windows  are  not  opened  until  after  8.30  or  0  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  as  there  is  much  flew  and  moisture  in  the  air  during 
the  night  and  early  morning.  At  first  they  are  only  opened  a  little, as 
the  green  tobacco  must  not  yellow  too  quickly.  With  strong,  heavy 
winds  everything  is  kept  tightly  closed.  This  is  a  matter  of  experience, 
and  no  rules  can  be  given  for  the  ventilation  of  the  barn. 

As  a  rule,  the  tobacco  is  cured  in  from  four  to  five  weeks  and  is  ready 
to  be  stripped  and  bundled. 

Occasionally  during  continuous  wet  weather  it  is  necessary  to  use 
tire  in  the  shed.  It  is,  of  course,  better  not  to  do  this,  but  if  it  is  neces- 
sary the  following  rules  are  adhered  to:  In  tlie  first  place  a  fire  must 
never  be  used  which  gives  any  smoke,  because  the  odor  will  settle  in  the 
tobacco  and  never  leave  it.  In  firing  everything  must  be  closed  and 
only  perfectly  dry  wood  can  be  used.  Two  sticks  are  put  together  with 
the  ends  against  each  other  and  lighted.  The  tobacco  immediately 
over  the  fire  must  be  pushed  aside,  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  come  too 
close.  A  hole  is  made  about  3  feet  S(iuare  and  about  1 J  feet  deep,  in 
order  to  get  a  good  draft.  The  fire  is  started  at  sundown  and  put 
out  about  9  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  when  the  windows  can 
be  opened.  The  fire  is  put  out  by  pulling  the  sticks  away  from  each 
other  and  covering  with  sand.  Water  is  never  used  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  might  injure  the  leaf.  The  one  thing  that  is  needed  is  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  and  no  smoke  nor  steam  must  be  allowed. 

STRIPPING  AND  BUNDLING. 

The  tobacco  is  stripped  on  a  little  platform  about  12  feet  square  in 
the  <lrying  shed.  The  bottom  and  toi)  leaves  of  the  stalk  are  kept 
8ei)arate,  These  are  a;j:ain  divided  into  ragged  and  those  which  have 
holes  in  them  and  those  which  are  black  and  heavily  speckled.  These 
four  kinds  are  put  together  in  separate  bundles  of  about  50  le^ives 
each.  They  are  tied  with  the  same  string  with  which  the  tobacco  was 
hung  up  in  the  first  place.    This  stripping  is  done  early  in  the  morning* 
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The  bandies  are  brought  to  the  fermenting  shed  in  baskets.  No  care 
is  taken  to  separate  the  leaves  into  lengths,  except  that  in  a  general 
way  there  should  not  be  too  great  a  difference  between  the  length  of 
the  leaves  in  the  same  bundle.  The  baskets  for  carrying  the  bundles 
are  about  4  feet  in  diameter  and  about  2  feet  high.  They  are  lined 
with  matting  and  have  strong  handles.  They  will  hold  about  225  or 
250  bundles.  Care  must  be  taken  in  packing  the  baskets  not  to  pack 
the  bundles  in  too  tightly,  and  they  should  not  come  above  the  edge  of 
the  basket.  They  are  then  covered  with  matting  and  sent  on  an  ox 
cart  to  the  fermenting  shed,  each  cart  carrying  two  baskets.  The  bas- 
kets are  numbered  and  the  weight  of  each  is  put  on  the  outside  in  plain 
letters. 

The  contract  with  the  coolie  ends,  as  already  stated,  with  the  delivery 
of  the  tobacco  at  the  drying  shed;  all  the  work  which  he  does  after 
that  he  is  paid  for  separately.  In  some  plantations  the  stripping  and 
bundling  is  done  by  the  coolies,  and  in  many  of  them  by  the  Javanese 
women  and  children.  The  payment  for  stripping  and  bundling  is  1 
doewit  i)er  bundle.  A  doewit  is  one  thousandth  part  of  a  Mexican 
dollar.  The  actual  doewit  piece  is  no  longer  in  use,  but  it  remains  a 
basis  for  calculations.  The  10-cent  piece  is  in  use,  representing  100 
doe  wits.  With  the  Mexican  dollars  worth  80  cents,  as  it  was  when  I 
was  living  in  Sumatra,  the  payment  for  100  bundles  would  be  about  8 
cents,  American  money. 

FERMENTING. 

Very  much  of  the  value  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  is  dependent  upon 
the  iniiuite  care  that*  is  taken  throughout  the  whole  period  of  its 
production.  The  minute  care  and  incessant  vigilance  of  the  Chinese 
coolie,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the  manager  and  the  assistants 
who  represent  the  companies,  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  an  American. 
Kowhere,  however,  is  this  care  and  thorough  consideration  of  details 
shown  more  clearly  than  in  the  fermenting  and  sorting  and  grading. 

The  tobacco  conies  direet  from  the  drying  sheds  to  the  one  ferment- 
ing shed,  which  holds  all  the  tobacco  of  the  estate.  It  does  not  leave 
here  until  packed  and  ready  for  shipment  to  the  European  markets. 

The  fermentation  has  two  purjioses.  The  first  is  to  insure  the  proper 
texture,  glossy  appearance,  and  color  to  the  leaf.  It  brings  out  the 
characteristic  proi)erties  of  a  wrapper  leaf,  which  are  hardly  ai>parent 
when  the  leaf  is  cut  in  the  field.  It  is  furthermore  necessary  to  press 
the  tobacco  into  bales  so  that  it  can  be  shipped  in  compact  form. 

Formerly,  when  dark  colors  for  cigar  wrappers  were  in  much  favor 
by  the  dealers  and  manufacturers,  the  tobacco  was  Avorke<l  up  to  a 
very  high  heat  in  the  fermenting  pile;  but  since  lighter  colors  are 
more  sought  for  the  fermentation  has  to  be  done  more  slowly  and  not 
to  such  a  high  degree  of  heat  as  formerly. 
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It  is  impossible  iii  the  space  of  this  article  to  describe  the  process 
of  fermentation  in  all  its  details.  Experience  and  judgment  enter  into 
the  matter  so  largely  that  only  one  who  has  had  this  experience  can 
appreciate  the  changes  wbicii  are  going  on  in  the  pile,  and  can  judge 
of  the  necessary  and  further  treatment. 

The  tobacco  is  put  into  piles  of  three  kinds,  the  "  quality''  or  top  leaves, 
bottom  leaves,  and  ragged  tobacco.    The  piles  are  built  up  on  matting. 
One  row  is  spread  on  the  matting,  the  bundles  being  placed  close  together 
with  the  heads  in  the  same  direction.    At  the  corners  the  leaves  ai*e 
spread  out  like  a  fan.    In  this  way  layer  after  layer  is  put  on  until  the  pile 
is  from  4  to  G  feet  high.    When  a  large  or  rather  a  high  pile  is  to  be  made, 
hollow  bamboo  rods  are  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  pile,  in  which  a 
thermometer  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  stick.   The  outer  end  of  the  bamboo 
has  a  i)lug  of  cotton,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  outside  cau  not 
interfere  witli  that  of  tlie  inside.     With  smaller  piles,  and  especially 
with  trash  and  inferior  tobaccos,  simply  a  bamboo  stick  is  inserted  in 
the  pile  without  a  thei  mometer.    The  manager,  on  touching  the  stick 
when  it  is  withdrawn,  judges  how  warm  the  pile  is  inside.     In  still 
smaller  piles  the  hand  is  simply  put  in  between  the  bundles.     Whea 
the  temperature  rises  to  about  100^  F,  the  pile  is  taken  down,  theic 
tobacco  is  given  a  chance  to  cool  off  slightly,  and  a  new  pile  is  put  upp 
in  another  place.    Care  is  taken  that  bundles  from  the  interior 
placed  on  the  outside,  to  give  those  which  were  formerly  on  the  outside^^ 
an  equal  chance'of  fermenting.    The  temi)erature  gradually  goes  higheE==^ 

until  it  finally  attains  the  temperature  of  about  130^  F,,  when  the  fer • 

mentation  is  stopped.  This  maximum  temperature  must  not  be  attainecm^i 
too  (juickly,  as  the  quality  of  the  leaf  would  sutter.  No  statement  cam:^ 
be  made  as  to  how  often  the  piles  should  be  turned  over,  or  when  thi^  fl 
should  be  done,  as  it  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  tobacco^ciD, 
especially  as  to  how  moist  it  was  when  put  into  the  pile. 

The  so-called  fat  or  "(juality"  tobacco,  made  up  of  leaves  from  th— ^6 
second  half  of  the  stalk — that  is,  from  top  leaves — has  to  be  treate*    ^ 
differently  from  the  drier  bottom  leaves  of  the  plant.    It  can  not  stan  _     d 
as  much  heat  as  the  latter  and  must  be  fermented  much  more  slowl^Hj 
and  gradually.    It  will  have  to  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt  more  oft^^n 
than  the  dry  tobacco  in  order  to  obtain  the  light  colors  which  ai^ve 
desired.    In  making  up  a  pile  of  the  tiuest  grades  of  tobaciro  the  bottc^  m 
layers  and  the  top  of  the  pile  are  usually  made  of  broken  and  inferi^^r 
tobaccos,  as  the  fermentation  does  not  take  place  as  readily  here  as  ^^o 
the  inside  of  the  pile. 

The  principal  fermentation  is  thus  done  before  the  sorting,  as  aft^^r 
the  sorting  there  are  so  many  different  grades  which  have  to  be  kep^ 
separate  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  as  large  a  pile  with  many  of 
them  as  would  be  desirable.    Occasionally,  however,  these  grades  are 
refermented  in  order  to  improve  the.  quality  of  the  lea£ 
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SORTING. 

The  ragged  leaves  are  usually  assorted  first  of  all  when  the  coolie 
first  comes  in  from  the  field,  as  there  is  little  else  for  him  to  do  at  that 
tiuie.  The  sorters  sit  on  matting  near  the  windows  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  fermenting  shed.  They  have  in  front  of  them  wooden  pins  stuck 
«ii  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  a  half  circle.  These  are  for  the  different 
kinds  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco  is  usually  divided,  with  infinite  care 
and  Juilgment,  into  the  following  kinds:  Brown,  dark  gray,  light  gray, 
yellow,  multicolored,  coarse  not  speckled,  slightly  speckled,  dark  and 
browji  slightly  speckled,  gray  and  light  speckled  all  colors,  little-broken 
dark  and  brown,  little-broken  gray  and  light,  much-broken  all  colors, 
sweepings,  and  trash.  Some  of  the  estates  have  other  divisions,  and 
some  of  the  kinds  here  mentioned  are  again  subdivided,  but  these  are 
about  the  most  important. 

The  experienced  sorter  opens  the  bundle  which  he  gets  from  the  stick 
in  front  of  him  and  commences  to  divide  it,  independently  of  lengths, 
into  different  kinds.  Two  or  more  coolies,  that  work  in  partnership 
with  him,  but  who  are  not  experienced  enough  to  do  tlie  sorting,  take 
the  leaves  out  of  the  compartments  between  the  wooden  pins,  and  lay 
them  down  in  such  a  way  that  the  leaves  of  the  same  length  come 
together.  These  leaves  of  the  same  length  are  then  made  up  into 
bundles  of  from  35  to  40  leaves  in  each  bundle,  bound  together  with  a 
piece  of  string,  usually  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree.  These  bun- 
dles are  kept  together  until  they  are  inspected  and  received  by  one  of 
the  assistants.  The  inspection  is  very  thorough,  both  as  to  color  and 
length  of  leaf,  and  any  leaves  which  should  not  be  in  the  bundle  are 
taken  out.  The  coolie  is  then  credited  in  the  bundle  book  and  paid  at 
the  rate  of  about  3  doewits  for  each  bundle.  He  therefore  has  to  sort 
out  about  333  bundles  to  make  a  Mexican  dollar.  This  money  is  divided 
by  the  sorter  between  himself  and  his  helpers  as  they  mutually  agree. 

All  of  the  different  kinds  of  tobacjco  are  now  put  into  sei)arate  piles, 
each  pile  having  its  mark  on  a  little  label.  After  this,  the  bundles  in 
each  pile  are  carefully  sorted  by  lengths,  and  each  kind  is  separately 
divided  into  bundles  having  leaves  of  the  same  length  to  be  baled 
together.  As  each  bundle  already  contains  only  leaves  of  uniform 
length,  all  the  coolie  has  to  do  is  to  measure  the  whole  bundle,  and 
then  keep  the  four  different  lengths  together.  These  lengths  are  as 
follows:  (1)  From  16  inches  up  to  20  inches;  (2)  from  12  to  10  inches; 
.])  from  9  to  12  inches;  and  (4)  from  6  to  9  inches.  Before  the  tobacco 
is  sorted  into  lengths  it  is  occasionally  put  through  a  second  fermenta- 
tion, and  in  this  case  the  temperature  occasionally  runs  up  as  high  as 
150O  F.,  and  even  higher,  but  this  is  not  advisable  in  the  production  of 
light  colored  wrappers. 

In  sorting  as  to  length  the  Sumatra  planter  is  inclined  to  be  \ery 
liberal;  that  is,  when  a  bundle  is  just  long  enough  to  go  for  second 
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length  he  will  take  no  chances,  and  will  rather  put  it  with  the  third 
than  run  the  risk  of  criticism  from  the  European  dealers.  Also,  if  the 
tobacco  is  all  packed  and  a  little  tobacco  left  of  two  or  three  of  the 
difierent  grades,  which  would  make  together  one  bale,  the  planter  puts 
on  that  bale  the  mark  of  the  most  inferior  of  the  kinds,  so  that  the 
buyer  gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  all  cases.  This  is  one  reason 
why  the  Sumatra  tobacco  commands  such  a  good  price,  as  the  par- 
chaser  can  be  sure  that  the  contents  of  the  bale  have  been  very  care- 
fully assorted,  and  that  it  always  conforms  to  what  is  written  upon 
the  outside  of  it. 

BALING. 

After  the  bundles  are  assorted  into  lengths  the  tobacco  is  pressed 
into  bales  of  80  >kilograms,  equal  to  160  Amsterdam  pounds  and  to 
ITCEnglish  pounds.  The  trade-mark  chosen  for  the  estate  is  then  put 
upon  the  outside  of  the  matting  which  covers  the  bale,  and  marked  to 
indicate  the  grade  and  length  of  tobacco.  The  bale  is  made  in  the 
following  way:  A  wooden  or  iron  receptacle,  consisting  of  four  loose 
sides  without  cover,  is  put  under  the  press.  It  is  about  2^  feet  square 
and  something  over  2  feet  high,  and  goes  in  on  rollers.  The  four  sides 
are  taken  off  when  it  stands  under  the  press.  Matting  is  put  on  to  the 
bottom  in  such  a  way  that  it  projects  out  on  either  side.  Then  the 
four  sides  are  put  up  and  filled  with  tobacco  which  has  previously  been 
carefully  weighed  out  in  baskets.  The  filling  of  the  box  with  tobacco 
has  to  be  done  by  experienced  hands,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  spread 
the  leaves  out  uniformly  in  the  bundles.  Care  is  especially  taken  to 
spread  them  out  at  the  corners  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  make  a  nice 
package  with  sijuare  corners.  When  the  proper  weight  of  tobacco  is 
put  in  the  whole  is  covered  with  matting  which  has  previously  been 
labeled  with  the  estate's  esi>ecial  marks.  The  press  is  applied  until 
the  package  has  a  thickness  of  ab(mt  one  foot.  The  iron  cover  to  the 
press  fits  in  the  box  so  that  it  goes  down  without  touching  the  sides. 
It  frequently  takes  as  many  as  twenty  able-bodied  men  to  press  the 
cover  down  and  squeeze  the  bale  into  the  proper  dimensions.  When 
in  this  condition,  the  sides  are  removed  and  the  matting  of  the  top  and 
bottom  is  pulled  together  and  sewed  on  the  four  sides,  and  iron  pins  are 
put  in  to  keei>  it  in  position.  When  thus  fastened  the  pressure  is 
removed  and  the  package  is  rolled  out.  The  matting  is  then  strongly 
sewed  with  stout  twine,  and  then  the  iron  pins  which  secured  it  tem- 
porarily are  taken  out.  The  bale  is  then  marked  as  to  its  grade  and 
length  and  is  ready  for  shii»i>ing. 

The  coolies  are  paid  3  doewits  per  bale,  making  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  earn  a  Mexican  dollar,  to  make  333  bales  per  day,  which  they  never 
do.  -As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  takes  from  IG  to  1*0  men  to  put  up  120  bales 
per  <lay,  and  they  consider  that  they  hjive  worked  pretty  hard  in  doing 
this.  AJost  of  the  coolies  are  already  at  work  in  the  fields  for  the  next 
crop  before  the  tobacco  is  all  baled  and  ready  to  be  shipped.    Bales 
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are  transported  eitlier  by  river  or  railroad  to  the  seaports  where  they 
are  to  be  put  on  steamers  aud  sent  to  Europe.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  sent 
to  the  Dut<5h  markets,  most  of  it  going  to  Amsterdam. 

PRICES  AND   PROFITS. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  tables  in  the  appendix  to  this  bulletin 
show  something  of  tlie  enormous  profits  whi<*h  have  been  made  by 
some  of  the  companies.  As  a  rule,  the  tobacco  produced  in  Deli  and 
Langkat  brings  the  best  prices  of  any  from  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra. 
For  example,  the  Deli  tobacco  of  the  crop  of  1893  brought  an  average 
priceof  approximately  04 cents  per  pound,  American  money;  Langkat, 
62  cents;  Asahan,  35  cents;  Serdang,  44  cents;  Batoe  Bahara,  only  30 
cents  per  English  pound.  The  prices  quoted  in  the  tables  are,  of 
course,  the  average  price  of  the  whole  crop,  which  consists  of  all 
grades  and  kinds  of  tobacco.  In  all  crops  some  of  the  small  and 
inferior  tobacco  brings  only  5  or  (i  cents  per  pound.  With  the  1892 
crop  some  of  the  third  length,  measuring  from  9  to  12  inches,  was  sold 
for  as  mucli  as  $1.55  per  pound.  Freciuently  the  first-class  wrapper 
leaf  will  sell  for  as  much  as  $2.40  per  pound,  and  finer  grades  for  much 
more  than  this. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  that  some  of  the  compiinies  have  paid 
during  their  existence  and  are  still  paying  enormous  dividends.  It  is 
true  that  their  quotations  are  high  and  the  shares  sell  at  a  big  pre- 
mium, but  even  granting  this  the  profits  are  enormous.  The  stock  of 
the  Maatschappij  Arendsburg,  which  has  paid  the  highest  dividends  of 
all  during  its  existence,  was  quoted  in  1895  at  730.  It  was  then  paying 
a  dividend  of  111,  jnaking  even  at  that  quotation  an  interest  of  more 
than  15  per  cent  on  the  investment,  earning  the  original  capital  every 
year. 

These  dividends  and  the  enormous  profits  made  by  some  of  the  com- 
panies induced  a  great  many  people  to  go  into  the  tobacco  business, 
aud  company  after  company  came  into  existence.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  best  soil  is  limited  to  a  small  area,  and  most  of  this  had  been 
already  taken  up.  The  newcomers,  therefore,  took  up  land  wherever 
it  could  be  obtained,  so  long  as  it  was  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra. 
Besides  this,  many  people  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about  tobacco 
commenced  planting  it,  attracted  by  the  dividends.  The  result  could 
readily  have  been  foreseen.  They  produced,  indeed,  Sumatra  tobacco, 
but  of  such  an  inferior  quality,  of  a  bitter,  oily  taste,  and  with  a  poor 
**bum,"  that  prices  went  down  rapidly  until,  when  the  crop  of  1890  was 
sold  for  29  cents  per  iwund,  American  money,  the  crash  came.  This 
crop  was  50,000  bales  larger  than  the  crop  of  1889.  The  cost  of  the 
production  per  i)ound  of  this  tobacco  is  believed  to  be  irom  32  to  36 
cents  per  English  pound  in  American  money,  and  as  a  consequence  no 
dividends  were  declared  at  that  time.  It  is  true  that  there  were  other 
reasons  which  forced  the  price  down.    Among  others,  the  United  States 
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had  supplied  itself  abundantly  the  year  before,  in  anticipation  of  the 
new  tariff,  and  bought  only  11,000  bales,  where  it  had  purchased  48,182 
bales  the  year  before,  and  where  it  purchased  32,926  bales  the  next  year. 

Several  of  the  new  companies  had  to  go  into  liquidation  immediately 
and  many  estates  were  closed.  The  average  price  of  the  next  crop, 
although  hampered  by  the  inferior  tobacco  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  Amsterdam  imjwrters,  showed  some  improvement  and  went  up 
to  34  cents  per  pound,  American  money.  The  average  price  for  the  1892 
crop  rose  to  45  cents,  and  for  the  next  crop  to  52  cents,  after  which  it 
came  down  again  to  33  cents  for  the  1895  crop. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  market  must  not  be  overstocked,  and  in 
the  second  place  that  no  inferior  tobacco  can  be  put  upon  the  market 
without  injuring  the  price  of  all  grades.  The  returns  show  that  the 
Sumatra  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  States  must  be  of  the  very 
best  quality,  judging  by  the  prices  paid  for  it. 

GBOWING  SUMATBA  TOBACCO  IN  FLOBIDA. 

My  experience  in  this  country  has  convinced  me  that  a  very  good 
type  of  Sumatra  tobacco  is  being  successfully  raised  in  some  of  the 
counties  of  Florida.     If  this  continues  of  the  same  good  quality  and  is 
well  and  conscientiously  prepared  tor  the  market,  there  is  certainly  a 
large  market  here  in  the  United  States  for  a  great  deal  more  than  is  at 
present  produced.    If  it  will  take  the  place  of  the  imported  Sumatra 
the  manufacturer  will  save  an  enormous  amount  in  duty  alone,  and  will 
probably  be  very  willing  to  take  the  tobacco  at  a  good  price.     It  rnust..^ 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  one  of  the  great  values  of  the  Sumatrai^^ 
tobacco,  and  the  thing  which  contributes  more  than  anything  else  tOKz: 
give  it  the  great  value  placed  upon  it  by  the  manufacturers,  is  the  finc^^ 
texture  of  the  leaf,  which  can  only  be  attained  upon  certain  soils     ^ 
other  things  worth  mention  are  the  uniform  color,  which  is  brought  oa^^fl[ 
in  the  fermentation ;  and  the  very  great  pains  taken  to  assort  it  int^^;:=J 
grades  of  uniform  color  and  length,  so  that  a  manufacturer  may 
assured  in  buying  a  bale  that  he  secures  just  what  is  marked  on  it 
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Production  of  Sumatra  tobacco  from  1864-1896. 

[The  yield  is  given  in  bales  of  about  80  kiloe  each  (ationt  176  ponnda)  and  the  price  is  for  one-half 
kilo  in  centa  (Holland).  One-half  kilo— 1.1  pounds,  and  100  cents  (Holland)  =1  guilder=40  cents  of 
Unite<l  States.    The  price  noted  is  the  average  for  the  crop.] 


Year. 


1884. 

1885. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

I<r70. 

1S71. 
i872. 
J  873. 
1«74. 
J«75- 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
2«79. 

xsso. 

X^l. 


Production. 


Price, 
one- 
half 
kilo. 


Bales. 

60 

189 

159 

210 

890 

1,381 

3.1U 

3,922 

0,409 

9,238 

12, 895 

16. 355 
29,034 
38,517 
48,545 
57.596 
64,965 

82. 356 


CenU. 

48 
149 
121 

73 
142 
129 
122 
137 
132 
182 
150 
170 
152 
126 
126 
117 
112f 
115  i 


Total 

value  of 

crop. 


Ouilder*. 

4,000 

40,000 

80,000 

20,000 

200.000 

250. 000 

500,  000 

750,000 

1, 000, 000 

2, 500, 000 

2, 850, 000 

3.900,000 

6, 500, 000 

6,  800. 000 

9, 200. 000 

10, 350, 000 

11,250,000 

14, 750, 000 


Year. 


Production. 


Price, 
one- 
half 
kilo. 


Total 

value  of 

crop. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


BaU*. 
102, 047 
93,532 
125.496 
124,911 
139,  512 
144, 577 
182, 284 
184,322 
236.323 
225, 629 
144, 689 
169, 526 
193. 334 
204, 647 
191. 185 


Cent*.  I 
137^1 
134  i 
144  . 
141i 
154 
121  ! 
128^ 
146 


2,834,839 


jni 


126 
144 
119 
90 
111 


OuUders. 
21, 500, 000 
19.150,000 
27, 550, 000 
26.976,000 
32,600,000 
26, 65U.  000 
35. 500, 000 
40, 600, 000 
26, 000. 000 
31, 400,  000 
26,  700.  000 
37,600.000 
35. 000. 000 
28, 350, 000 
32,  400, 000 


119^'  518,870,000 


Sumatra  tobacco  im2)orted  into  the  United  States. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Total  value, 
exclusive 
of  duty. 

1876 

Bales.^ 
Sample  lot. 
Sample  lot. 

1260.00 

J877 

30.00 

1878 

1879 

Iggcl                .       .     .    . 

752 

2,691 

6,780 

6. 039 

10, 810 

24.  348 

22.243 

35, 199 

15,  321 

42,  397 

48, 182 

11,646 

32,926 

18.418 

86,022 

87, 807. 00 

lfi{i\ 

300, 192. 17 

l!^2 

780. 016. 55 

]K<i            

2, 373,  8:J9.  29 

js:s4 

1, 081,  694. 13 

}Mo 

3.501.660.42 

1M86 - 

3,  245, 826.  77 

]«87 

5,82.5,826.14 

1888         

3. 827, 980. 30 

iHgO 

6, 478, 195. 78 

]8iHi 

8,251.929.42 

1891           

873,  246. 58 

1892 

4, 573. 702. 08 

1893 

3, 711, 408. 52 

1894 

7, 517, 029. 19 

»Bale=80kUo8. 
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Financial  statement  of  the  principal  tobacco  companies. 


"Stone  of  company. 


American  Deli  Co 

Anmt«r«lani  D<*li  ("oinpaenie 

Am8t«>riiani    Sumatra   0  u  1 1  u  a  r 
MaatKc  happy 


Aiiahan  T.ibak  MaatHchappij 

BritiDb  Dt^li  and  Langkat  Tobacco 

Co.  ( Li m\U*d) 

Deli  Batavia  Mnatschappij 

Deli  Cnltimr  Maattcbupp^ 

DeliLangkut  Tabuk  Maatt»chapp]j . 

Deli  Maatschappij 

Deli  Tabalc  Maat^cbappU 

Langkat  (.'iiltnur  MaaUchappij 

Langkat  Tabak  Maatschappij 

Mcdan  Tabak  Maatschappij 

Ifederlainlsche      Anahan      Tabak  | 

Maatsch.-ippij , 

Padanff  Ta  buK  Maatacbappi.] ' 

Paya  Janbu  EAtatoa  Co.  (Limited) . 
Bamoenia  Ciiltuiir  Maat.^cha{>pij  .. 

Botterdum  Deli  Maatt»chapp\i 

Senenibab  MaatHcYiaiipiti 

Serdang  Tabak  M  aatHchappy 

Shanghai    Sainatra    Tobacco   Co. 

(Limit^'d ) 

Snroatra  Cultuur  !^Liat'<cbappii 

Sumatra     Tabak     ( leaelUcbaft 

•'Tamljong  Kaosan  " 

Snmatra  Tobacco  Plantutiona  Co. 

(Limited) 

Tabak  M{iat8cba]>i>ii   "Aronds- 

burg" 

Taliak     ^Maatachappij      "  Franco 


Deli" 


Tabak  Maatfichappi  i  TJinta  Kadja. 

United'  Langkat  PlautatiuuH  Co. 

(Limited) 


Dividends,  1886-1895. 


Quotation, 
1888-l)i96. 


iLow-  High— -^ 
est.     est.  '^^ 


170 


210 
119 
28 

M82 

136 

auo 

334 

«c 

1>1^ 
03 

m 

105 

123 

m 

49 

llHI 

125 

118 

135 
01 

160 
370 
108 

.--.- 

.•-• • 

41* 

x.w 

70 

n 

•^ 

.^^   • 

G  =  guilder,  or  about  40  contH  Uuite<l  States  money. 

£  —  pound  sterling,  or  about  $4.86. 

F  =  Iranc,  or  about  19  cents. 

M  $  —  Mexican  dollar,  or  about  44  cents  United  States  money. 


Crop  Htatistics  of  the  principal  companies  operating  in  1896, 


Name  of  company. 


Num. 
ber  of 


District. 


American  Deli  Co , 

Amsterdam  Deli  Com- 
pagnie. 

Amsterdam  Snmatra  Cul- 
tuur ^laatHcbappM. 

Asahan  Tabak  Maat- 
schappij. 

British  Deli  and  Langkat 
Tobacx'o Co.  ( Limited). 

Deli  Batavia  Maatrtcbap])|,i 

Deli  Cultuur  Maat8cha])pij . 

Deli  Langkat  Tabak  Maat- 
schappij. 

Deli  Maatsohappii 

Deli  Tabak  Maatsohapp;]. 

Langkat  Cultuur  Maat- 
schappij. 

Langkat  Tabak  Maat- 
schappij. 


Padang . 
Deli  .... 


Padang  and  Bedagei . . 
BUah 


Total 
acre- 
age. 


0) 
10.100 

8,080 

5,000 


_  ,            Prices,  Dutch  m«n( 
Bales,  I L_ 

1*^-   I  1893.!  1894. 


Deli  and  Langkat 10. 600 

Deli i  11.000 


Deli. 
Deli. 


21  . 
2  , 
1  ; 


Deli  and  Langkat. . 

Bedaeei , 

Langkat 


3     Langkat. 


5.800 
2,400 

82,400 
8,000 
4,500 

4,200 


917 

G«r»£»*i0»ii*i. 

8,191 

201 

m 

2,407 

70 

aa 

6,726 

112 

ill 

9.006 
7,325 
2,218 

148 
IC* 

I5S 

79 

45, 811 
3,139 
2,008 

15« 

n 

146 

14S 

4,224 

lU 

m 
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Crop  statisties  of  the  principal  companies  operating  in  7^96— Con  tinned. 


ne  of  company. 


Num> 
ber  of 
estates. 


Tabak  Maatsc  happy 
nd(*cbe  AMihan  Ta* 
laatKcbappij. 
Tabak    Maat- 

ambu  Estates  Co. 

ted). 

lia  Cultaur  Maat> 

tU. 

am     Deli    Maat* 

PU.  I 

ah  MaatHcbapp^ . .  J 

f   Tabak    Maat- 

PU. 

»i  Saniatra  Tobacco 

imite<l). 

ft    Cultuar    Maat- 

pU- 

ft  Tabak  Gcsell- 
.  **TaQajoug  Kas- 

I  Tobacco  Planta- 
Cu.  (Limited), 
idaatscbappij  "Ar 
urg  ■ 

Maatachappij 
ICO  Deli." 

Maatschappij 
toKadia.' 

Laogkat   Pianta- 
Oo.(Umited). 

veratfe  for  incorpo- 
rat«<rcoLiipaiiie(). 
piantatiouii 


dueral  average . 


District. 


Deli  and  Langkat. 
Asahan 


Serdang  and  Deli . 
3  j  Serdang 


Padang 

Langkat 

Serdang  and  Deli . 
Deli  and  Padang.. 


'^  !  Bales, 
acre-  ' 

age. 


18M. 


Prices,  Dntch  money. 


10,477  I    3,342 
28, 500       0, 872 


I  18M.    1896.    180a 


CmU,  Oenu:CtnU,OmU, 


5,000 
2,800 


1,773  ' 
1, 185 


133 
92 


123 


3,300  I     1,997  I 


Langkat 

Serdang  

HatoeBahara. 


Serdang  . 

Deli 

Deli 

Langkat. 
Langkat. 


.1. 


0,100 

47,836 
19,450 

1,500 

4,000 

8,000 

2,500 
14,500 
5,208 
3,000 


5, 162  I  121 


12,045 
2,244 


1,269 
1.583 

1.071 
10,269 
4,852 
2,753 


9,000  ,  6.711 


.160.207 
.1  30,978 

.!l91,185 

I 


120 
91 


126 
164 


136  • 

88  I 


3.008   130  I 


174 
138 
205 
161 


145 
140 


144 


101 
87 

135 

GO 

65 

87 
147 
114 
125 
172 


121 

110 


119 


93 
59 

94 

83 

93 

76 

106 
77 

100 

74 

53 

69 

84 
74 
103 
114 


135 
111 

07 
189 
106 

71 

122 
104 

182 

96 

62 

73 
113 

80 
123 
166 


116 
86 


Ul 
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E. 

FACTS  WHICH  SHOni.D  BE  CONSIBEBED  BEFORE  ACTIKO  ON  THE 
PHTLTPPINE  TARIFF  BILL. 

By  Truman  G.  Palmer,  secretary  American  Beet  Sugar  Association. 

SECRETARY    TAFT    ADMITS   PHILIPPINES    CAN     PRODUCE    THE    SUGAR   OF 

THE   WORLD. 

''Mr.  Moody.  Are  the  inlands  in  respect  to  soil  and  climate  and 
labor  conditions  capable  of  indefinite  extension  along  the  line  of  the 
production  of  sugar? 

"  Governor  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Moody.  So  that  it  is  another  place  where  the  sugar  of  the 
world  can  be  produced 'if 

"Governor  Taft.  Yes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  enough  land 
there,  if  the  sugar  was  properly  cultivated,  to  raise — well,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  Cuba  can  raise,  but  if  conditions  favor  us  we  are 
going  to  l)e  a  great  sugar-producing  archipelago,  if  I  can  use  the  word 
^we'  in  that  editorial  sense.     *    *     * 

"Mr.  HiTT.  It  is  said  by  experts  on  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine 
and  Cuban  lands  that  the  rhilippine  lands  are  as  good  as  the  Cuban 
lands. 

"  Governor  Taft.  Y'^es,  sir." 

(From  Governor  Taft's  testimony  before  the  Insular  Committee,  p. 
265.) 

Note. — The  average  sugar  production  in  Cuba  is  generally  given  as  2 J  tons  per 

acre.) 

GOVERNOR    WRIGHT   DECLARES    PHILIPPINE   SUGAR   iJlNDS   ARE   AS  RICH 

AS   HAWAIIAN   LANDS. 

"Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  know  how  much  sugar  they  can  produce 
per  acre  as  compared,  we  will  say,  with  Hawaii? 

"General  Wright.  By  the  same  methods  of  intensive  farming  as 
are  used  in  Hawaii  J 

"  Senator  Dubois.  Y'^es. 

"General  Wright.  I  should  say  they  would  produce  as  much.  1 
am  inclined  to  think  the  soil  in  tHe  Philippines  is  fully  as  good,  and 
probably  tetter." 

(Testimony  of  General  Wright  before  the  Philippine  Committee, 
Dec.  9,  1902,  p.  5.) 

Note. — The  average  sugar  production  in  Hawaii  is  generally  given  as  4  tons  per 
acre. 

CHEAP    LABOR,     GOOD    LABOR,     AND    AN    ABUNDANCE    OF    IT    FOB    FIVE 

YEARS   PAST. 

"Sugar  is  labor,"  hence  cheap  labor  means  low  cost  of  production. 

1900. 

The  natives  are  not  lazy,  and  "some  of  these  men  have  been  work- 
ing for  ten  years  and  have  never  niissed  a  day.  Thev  are  the  most 
docile  men  to  work.'-  (From  testimony  of  EMwin  H.  Warner,  Philip- 
pine Commission  Report,  1900,  vol.  2,  p.  18.) 
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1901. 

"The  average  wage  rate  of  the  20,239  employees,  white,  native,  and 
Chinese,  in  the  664  manufacturing  establishments  in  Manila,  where  the 
highest  wage  rate  of  the  islands  prevail,  is  a  fraction  under  40  cents 
per  day."    (Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  January,  1901.) 

"One  of  the  advantages  possessed  bv  the  Filipino  sugar  planter  is 
that  he  can  hire  help  very  cheaplv.  The  average  farm  hand  will  work 
for  10  cents  per  day  and  board  himself.  Native  boys  may  be  hired 
still  cheaper. '  (From  Summary  of  Commerce  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  July,  1901. 

1902. 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  good  labor  *  *  *  they  are 
capable  of  doing  as  much  and  as  hard  work  as  any  laborers  we  have 
ha!d  in  the  Orient  *  *  *  this  labor  is  very  efficient."  (From 
Report  of  J.  B.  Aleshire,  major  and  quartermaster,  United  States 
Armv. — Taft  Philippine  Commission  Report,  November,  1902,  p.  161.) 

'^The  sugar  cane  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  cut  entirely  by  the 
Filipinos,  and  they  are  etfective,  can  stand  the  heat,  and  do  well." 
(From  testimony  of  Secretary  Taft  before  the  Insular  Committee,  1902.) 

"  I  further  state  that  my  experience  with  labor  has  proved  to  me 
that  in  many  wavs  the  native  laborers  are  superior  to  Chinese  laborers." 
(From  Report  of  W.  B.  Moses,  in  charge  of  native  labor  and  river 
stevedores,  U.  S.  Armv. — Taft  Philippine  Commission  Report,  Novem- 
ber, 1902,  p.  165.) 

'"I  would  respectfully  state  that  they  (Filipinos)  have  proven  highly 
satisfactory.''  (From  Report  of  J.  E.  Cole,  Superintendent  Land 
Transportation. — Taft  Philippine  Commission  Eleport,  November,  1902, 
p.  174.) 

^'  It  IS  my  experience  that  Filipino  labor  is  much  more  satisfactory 
in  every  way  than  Chinese  labor."  (From  Report  of  F.  D.  Grant,  Cap- 
tain and  Quartermaster,  U.  S.  Armv. — Taft  Philippine  Commission 
Report,  November,  1902,  p.  164.) 

''  My  opinion  is  that  the  Filipino  labor  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best." 
(From  report  of  Adam  Nedar,  army  transport  service — ^Taft-  Philip- 
pine Commission  Report,  Nov.,  1902,  p.  165.) 

Concerning  wages  paid  on  sugar  plantations.  General  Hughes  stated: 

''The  ordinary  wages,  if  paid  regularly  and  promptly,  which  seem 
to  satisf V  the  native,  was  1  peso  a  week — a  peso  being  50  cents  of  our 
money.'^  (Statement  of  Gen.  Robert  P.  Hughes,  Feb.  26,  1902,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Philippines,  p.  535.) 

1904. 

''There  is  one  important  item  of  economy  that  the  Negros  planter 
has  down  to  a  fine  point.  The  average  laborer  does  not  receive  quite 
16  cents  gold  a  day  in  money  and  food  combined.  I  have  .seen  fifty 
and  a  hundred  sitting  on  their  tools,  waiting  for  davlight  to  begin  a 
day's  work."  (Report  of  Philippine  bureau  of  agriculture  for  vear 
ending  Aug.  31,  1904.) 

1905. 

"  The  wages  paid  for  field  labor  varied  from  $1  to  $1.50  silver  cur- 
rency ($0.42  to  $0.63  American  currency)  a  week,  in  addition  to  rations 
and  lodging.    The  hours  of  labor  were  from  about  4  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.^ 
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with  two  hours'  rest  at  noon/'  (From  Labor  Conditions  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  I^bor,  May,  1905,  p.  751.) 

In  Philippine  Censfis,  Volume  IV,  page  487,  the  total  number  of 
laborers  on  sugar  estates  is  given  as  45,247,  and  the  total  monthly  wa^ 
rate  as  388,817  pesos,  or  8.60  pesos  per  month  per  employee.  This  is 
equivalent  to  17  cents  gold  per  day,  and  incluoes  the  food  allowance 
wnere  it  is  given. 

(X)8T  OF   PRODUCTION   IN   THE    PHILIPPINES  OWING   TO   AN   ABUNDANCE 
*       OF  CHEAP  LABOR. 

The  Philippine  Sugar  Estates  Development  Company  which  culti- 
vated 23,000  acres  of  cane,  showed  that  tlie  cost  of  production  on  the 
entire  tract  was  95  cents  gold  per  100  pounds,  and  that  on  an  experi- 
mental tract,  the  cost  was  62^  cents  per  100  pounds.  (Hearings  before 
Senate  Philippine  Committee,  pp.  2364r-2365.) 

^'This  w^ould  make  the  cost  m  American  currency  of  sugar  placed 
in  the  shipping  market  about  $23.50  a  ton,  as  against  an  average  cost— 
for  somewhat  higher  grade  sugar — of  over  $45  a  ton  in  Hawaii  and 
$28  a  ton  in  Java."  (Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  in  Labor  Conditions  in 
the  Philippines,  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  May,  1905.) 

SECRETARY     TAFT     WOULD     EXPLOIT     THE     ISLANDS     FOR    SUGAR     COR- 
PORATIONS. 

**  Five  thousand  acres  is  not  enough  to  dispose  of  to  prospective 
sugar  corporations."  (Governor  Taft's  testimony  before  Philippine 
Committee,  p.  4.) 

'*  Nothing  would  develop  the  islands  more  than  to  grant  prospective 
sugar  estate  exploiters  vast  tracts  of  land."  (From  Governor  Taft's 
testimony  before  Philippine  Committee,  p.  184.) 

^'  What  we  want  to  ao  is  to  develop  the  islands,  and  certainh'  the 
attraction  of  capital,  by  otfering  what  will  return  a  reasonable  profit, 
is  our  pjolicy,  and  the  sale  of  lands  in  tracts  sufficiently  large  to  attract 
capital  is  an  essential  part  of  that  plan."  (From  Governor  Taft's  tes- 
timony before  Philippine  Committee,  p.  185.) 

*' Twenty-thousand-acre  sugar  plantations  advocated  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands."  (From  Governor  Taft's  testimony  before  the  Insular 
Committee,  p.  274.) 

"Proposed  to  donate  25,000,000  acres  of  land  to  American  corpora- 
tions to  exploit  the  islands."  (From  testimony  of  Mr.  Buencamino 
before  Insular  ("ommittee,  p.  443.) 

''That  the  amount  of  land  which  may  be  acquired,  owned,  and  used 
for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  Philippines  by  any  individual  or  cor- 
poration shall  be  extended  to  25,000  aci'es."''  (From  Taft  Philippine 
Commission  Keport,  1903,  p.  10.) 

1903  recommendation  duplicated  in  1904  report,  page  30. 

REMEMBER  THAT  SECRETARY  TAFT  DECLINES  TO  DECLARE  HE  WOULD 
CHANGE  HIS  POLICY  EVEN  IF  HE  KNEW  IT  WOUIJ)  INJURE  THE 
INDUSTRIES  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

"Our  recommendations  are  based  upon  our  views  of  the  needs  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  benefit  to  the  trade  of  those  islands. 
We  are  asKing  as  much  as  we  can  get,  because  the  more  we  get  the 
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better  we  think  it  will  be  for  the  islands.  The  etfect  upon  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  particular  interests  in  the  United  States  that 
will  be  atfected  we  have  very  little  knowledge  of  and  desire  to  express 
no  opinion.     I  hope  that  explanation 

"  Senator  Patterson.  You  would  not  knowingly  advocate  any  pol- 
icy that  would  injure  the  industries  of  the  United  States — your  own 
country? 

"'  Governor  Tai?t.  I  do  not  think  I  would.  We  do  not  approach  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  interests,  however." 

(Secretary'  Taft  before  the  Senate  Philippine  Committee,  p.  158.) 


Why  all  this  stress  on  25,000-acre  sugar  estates,  million-dollar  sugar 
mills,  and  the  like?  Why  not  in  hemp,  coffee,  cocoanuts,  and  other 
Philippine  products?  Because  the  native  who  grows  any  other  crops 
pi'epares  them  for  market,  and  is  not  forced  to  dispose  of  them  to  a 
single  buyer.  The  exploitation  of  the  sugar  industry  is  the  sole 
method  by  which  the  Filipino  people  can  be  enslaved  to  American  and 
European  exploiters. 

Leave  out  the  sugar  proposition,  and  the  natives  can  build  up  indi- 
vidual hearthstones  and  become  a  nation  of  independent,  self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting  people.  Enslave  them  to  the  would-be  sugar 
exploiters,  and  insteaa  of  making  them  an  independent  people,  capaole 
of  self-government,  we  attach  them  to  us  as  a  body  of  serfs.  Which 
outcome  is  best  for  both  Filipinos  and  Americans? 

beet  sugar  and  IRRIGATION. 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  reclaim 
the  deserts  of  arid  America.  Stopping  the  development  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  virtually  nullifies  the  national  reclamation  act,  as  there 
are  few,  if  any,  other  agricultuml  products  which  are  high-priced 
enough  to  permit  of  their  l^eing  shipped  to  our  distant  eastern  mar- 
kets, or  great  quantities  of  whic*h  would  not  glut  those  markets.  Arid 
regions,  if  raising  anything  else  but  beets,  must  pay  heavy  freight 
rates  to  reach  market. 

COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

"Governor  Wright  says  in  his  telegram  that  it  is  10  pesos,  or  $5, 
from  lloilo  to  San  Fnincisco,  and  lOJ  pesos  from  Iloilo  to  New  York.'' 
(Secretary  Taft's  testimony  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
January  28,  1905,  p.  200  of  hearings.)  These  are  long  tons,  and  it 
makes  the  rate  22.3  cents  to  San  Francisco  and  23.2  cents  to  New  York. 

A  few  of  the  present  American  sugar  freight  nites  are  as  follows: 

Cents. 

New  York  to  Chicago per  100  ix)und8. .        24 

Chicago  to  Minneapolis * do 20 

Omaha  to  Chicago do 25 

Denver  to  Missouri  River do....        25 

Denver  to  Chicago do 35 
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EFFECTS  OF  HAWAIIAN   PROSPERTTr. 

**  The  area  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  eigrhteen  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands."  (Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  1901,  p.  11,  and  Philippine  Census,  Vol.  I,  p.  57.) 

Secretary  Taft,  Governor  Wright,  and  others,  declare  that  in  respect 
to  soil,  climate,  and  labor  conditions  the  Philippine  Islands  equal  or 
excel  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Free  trade  with  Hawaii  resulted  in 
increasing  her  sugar  industry  2,000  per  cent  in  twenty  years,  3,300 
per  cent  m  thirty  years.  Should  free  trade  with  the  Philippines  result 
in  a  similar  ratio  of  increase,  her  annual  sugar  exports  would  amount 
to  4,125,000  tons. 

Concerning  the  enormously  stimulating  effect  of  the  Hawaiian  treaty 
of  1875  on  the  sugar  industrj^  of  those  islands,  Dr.  William  G.  Stubbs, 
Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experimental  Station, 
admittedly  one  of  the  best  cane  sugar  experts  of  the  South,  says 
(Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  for  January,  1902, 
p.  2660): 

'^The  industry  moved  forward  by  almost  leaps  and  bounds  after 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty.     *     *    * 

**The  advantages  which  Hawaii  has  had  over  other  sugar  producers 
by  reason  of  her  ability  to  sell  her  sugar  free  of  duty  in  the  United 
States  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  relative 
growth  of  sugar  productions  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the 
entire  cane  and  beet  sugar  sections  of  the  world  from  1870  to  1899. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Porto  Rico  has  decreased  her  production  slightly 
in  that  time;  that  Cuba  increased  her  production  from  1870  to  1895 
(her  greatest  sugar  year)  but  45  per  cent;  that  the  cane-sugar  produc- 
tion of  jthe  world  increased  from  1870  to  1899  but  80  per  cent  and  the  ^ 
beet-sugar  production  570  per  cent,  while  during  the  same  time  the  ^ 
Hawaiian  production  increased  over  2,000  per  cent." 

Under  legislative  stimulus  Europe  increased  her  sugar  production 
over  4,000,000  tons  in  twenty  years  (1880-1900). 

Java,  with  only  one-half  the  area  of  the  Philippines,  produced  over' 
1,000,(KX)  tons  last  year. 

Partly  due  to  a  special  tariff  concession  of  20  per  cent  from  our 
tariff  rates  Cuba  has  increased  her  sugar  output  1,000,000  tons  in  8i)C 
years  (1899-1905). 

Largely  owing  to  special  tariff  concessions  Porto  Rican  sugar 
exports  have  jumped  from  35,000  tons  to  210,000  tons  (estimated)  this 
year,  or  double  \\\iAt  they  were  in  any  year  under  Spanish  rule. 

BROKEN   PLEDGES. 

The  Republican  national  platform  of  1900  renews  the  party's  faith 
in  the  policy  of  protection  to  American  labor,  and  then  immediately 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Administration,  directly  contrary  U 
the  national  platform  of  1906,  the  duty  on  sugar  coming  from  (jub 
was  reduced  20  per  cent,  the  duty  on  sugar  coming  from  Poilo  Ric 
was  entirely  removed,  and  the  duty  on  sugar  coming  from  the  Phili 
pine  Islands  was  reduced  by  25  per  cent. 

^^'^^on  the  present  tariff  act  was  passed  no  foreign  sugar  entered  ^ 
^-Jt4»d  States  at  less  than  full  duty,  except  the  sugan 
'  ^iir  total  consumption  of  2,800,000  ton 
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sugar,  less  than  500,000  tons  were  imported  at  full  tariff  duty.  The 
increase  in  this  year's  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  crop  is  estimated  by  Wil- 
lett  &  Gray  at  205,000  tons,  which  will  leave  less  than  800,000  tons  to 
come  in  from  other  countries  at  full  tariff  rates. 

Therefore  if  the  increase  in  production  in  the  United  States,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba  merely  keeppace  with  the  increase  of  consumption, 
the  present  Dinglev  rates  will  become  ineffective  when  the  total  Phil- 
ippine exports  to  the  United  States  reach  300,000  tons. 

And  now  while  all  other  industries  have  been  allowed  to  thrive  and 
prosper  without  interference  by  tariff  tinkering,  and  while  only  about 
300,000  tons  of  sugar  will  pay  full  duty  the  coming  year,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  practically  abolish  the  duty  on  the  mofcit  cheaply  produced 
.sugar  in  the  world,  and  thereby  accomplish  the  utter  ruin  of  the  home 
sugar  industries,  the  only  doubt  being  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
obsequies. 

HOW  THE   AMERICAN    PEOPLE   HAVE    BEEN   MISLED — SECRETARY   TAFT'S 
STATEMENTS  DISPROVED  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  HIS  OWN  DEPARTMENT. 

In  his  November  20,  1905,  speech,  delivered  before  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Kansas  City,  after  stating  that  the  Philippines  were  granted 
special  tariff  favors  by  Spain,  the  Secretary  of  War  said  (p.  8  of  official 
copy): 

"'This  gave  a  constant  market  to  both  the  sugar  and  tobac».co  of  the 
Philippines  in  Spain,  which  has  now  been  entirel^v  cut  off.  Is  it  pos- 
sible tnat  we  will  not  be  as  generous  to  the  Philippines  as  Spain  was, 
the  defects  of  whose  government  have  formed  the  c'hief  excuse  for  our 
taking  over  the  Philippine  Islands  to  our  own  control?'' 

This  plea  for  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people  is  based  on  two 
palpable  misstatements  of  fact,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Secre 
tary's  own  Department. 

}*  irst.  The  Philippines  did  not  have  a  market  in  Spain  for  their  sugar, 
and,  consequently,  were  not  cut  off  from  it  by  American  occupation. 
During  the  entire  ten  years  prior  to  American  occupation  Spam  took 
but  35,841  tons  of  Philippine  sugar,  this  35,841  tons  forming  but  1.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  Philippine  exports  of  sugar  during  that  period, 
(See  Bulletin  No.  14,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Section  of  foreign 
Markets,  1898,  pp.  40-41,  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  now 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-treneral.) 

And  as  to  the  inference  that  we  snould  substitute  our  sugar  market 
for  the  Spanish  sugar  market,  which  the  Secretary  would  have  his 
hearers  believe  we  have  taken  from  the  Philippines,  we  have  already 
given  the  Philippines  a  market  for  over  50  per  cent  of  her  total  su^ar 
exports  by  the  present  25  per  cent  tjiriff  reduction  on  Philippine 
sugar:  anA  during  the  vear  ending  »lune  30.  1905,  the  United  States 

Purchased  more  Riilippme  sugar  by  60  per  cent  than  Spain  purchased 
uring  the  entire  ten  years  preceding  American  occupation.  (See 
Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  War 
Department,  June^,  1905,  p.  1467.) 

Second.  The  Spanish  tobacco  market  for  Philippine  tobacco  has  not 
"'been  entirely  cut  off,'-  the  Secretary  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1905,  tlie  Philippines  exported  a  total  of 
16,276,266  pounds  of  tobacco,  of  which  Spain  took  13.455,065  pounds, 
or  over  82  per  cent. 


COFFEE. 

When  the  coffee  industry  of  the  Philippines*  was  at  its  height, 
shipments  were  made  of  more  than  §4,(M)0,ooO  worth  in  a  sin^j^Ie  year, 
"Coffee  can  be  grown  on  most  of  the  islands  of  the  group  where  there 
are  timbered  jafulches  or  ravines,  and  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet." 
(From  report  bv  Oswald  A.  Steven  to  the  Philippine  Commission, 
November  1,  lUOi>,  p.  033.) 

"  United  States  importations  of  coffee,  1905,  1,047, 792,984  pounds, 
valued  at  $84,654,06*2.  '  (Monthl  v  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 
June,  1905,  p.  4604.) 

COPRA    AM)   COCOANUT8. 

Value  of  cocoani^^t  exports,  1905,  $^2,095,355. 

*^Two  hundred  [cocoanut]  trees  can  be  grown  to  the  acre,  almost 
insuring  an  annual  income  of  sflOO  gold.  The  life  of  a  tree  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  century."  (From  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  January,  1902,  p.  653.) 

"  Under  existing  conditions  the  minimum  annual  profit  from  a  fairly 
good  bearing  [cocoanut]  tree  is  $1  Mexican,  and  frequently'  two  or     • 
tnree  times  this  amount  is  realized."     (Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the    ^ 
Interior  to  the  Philippine  Commission,  August  31,  1902,  p.  302.) 

HEMP. 

Value  of  hemp  exports,  1905,  ^22,146,241,  forming  68.4  per  cent  of  ^fc 
total  exix)rts. 

'"Henip  is  always  in  demand,  and  all  that  they  can  raise  they  can  ^^ 
sell."     (Taft  before  Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines,  p.  150.) 

"  *  *  *  the  mountain  does  not  interfere  with  growing  hem]^.  — 
*  *  *  It  is  not  a  product  that  requires  low  ground.  They  grow  it^::^ 
on  hills  so  steep  that  you  can  scarcely  climb;  though  it  is  steep,  it  is^^-^ 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  it  yields  a  tine  crop.''  (General  Hughes^^^ 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Philippines.) 

'•Hemp  is  pmctically  immune  from  dama<je  by  insects  or  hurricane, 
is  very  seldom  affected  by  drought,  and  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional weeding  requires  no  attention  after  reaching  maturity."     (From^ 
Monthlv  Summarv  of  Commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  June,  15K)2„ 
p.  1245.)  "  . 

'^  We  could  produce  hemp  in  these  islands  at  one-third  of  what  i* 
paid  for  it  in  the  market  to-day  at  a  profit.     *     *     ♦'"    There  are 
forests  of  wild  hemp  that  have  not  been  touched.     (From  testimony 
of  Neal  MacLeod  K^fore  Philippine  Commission  in  Manila,  January, 
190i),  vol.  2,  p.  49.) 

TOBAC(^0. 

Tobacco  exports,  1905,  *1,999,193. 

Don  Rafael  Maramag,  presidente  of  Uagan,  states  that  the  gross 
return  from  tobacco  was  about  Si  95  gold  ^H»r  hectare,  of  which  1^150 
^oiild  l)e  profit.     (Taft  Philippine  Commission  Report,  Oct.  15,  1901, 

---oonts  now  substantial  wealth  and  a  flatter- 
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U  the  excellence  of  the  leaf,  only  excelled  in  the  whole  world  by  the 
justly  celebmted  Habana  tobacco/'  (From  Schurman- Worcester  Phil- 
ippine Commission  Report,  vol.  4,  p:  12.) 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  crops  to  which  land  can  be 
planted,  and  no  United  States  soils  will  produce  successive  crops  of 
tobacco  without  receiving  enormous  Quantities  of  fertilizer. 

'^  Upon  asking  as  to  lands  not  annually  ov(^rHowed,  we  were  informed 
that  tney  were  not  considered  valuable,  as  they  would  only  produce 
tobacco  for  about  twelve  years  without  enrichment."  (From  Report 
of  Taft  Philippine  Commission,  Oct.  15,  1901,  vol.  1,  p.  49.) 

THE    AMERICAN    BEET -SUGAR   INDUSTRY. 

It  was  only  after  the  present  dominant  political  party  made  prom- 
ii^^s,  virtually  sending  a  plea  to  the  capitalist  and  farmer,  and  after 
^  reacting  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  in  1897,  that  the  beet-sugar  industry 
^^^>gan  to  develop. 

When  the  present  tariff  bill  was  passed,  in  1897,  there  were  but  six 
J^5^et-sugar  factories  in  the  United  States,  all  located  in  California, 
^^  ^braska,  and  Utah. 

,_^  To-day  there  are  tifty-four  American  factories,  located  in  twelve 
^tiiites,  and  representing  an  investment  of  between  $40,000,000  and 
^-^*0.(M)O,OO0. 

_j  At  the  time  the  present  tariff  bill  was  passed  the  United  States  pro- 
^  Viction  of  beet  sugar  amounted  to  40,(H)0  tons. 

The  present  season's  beet-sugar  production  of  the  United  States  is 
^Jstimated  at  over  300,000  tons,  an  increase  of  650  per  cent  in  eight 

^  The  Stat<»s  supplying  the  54  American  beet-sugar  factories  with 
^^ets  are  New  York,  Onio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
:^t3wa,  Kansas,  Nebi-aska,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho, 
^A'ashington,  Oregon,  and  California. 

In  1905  over  100,000  farmers  of  the  above-named  States  supplied 
^he  factories  with  about  2,8(X),000  tons  of  beets,  for  which  the v  received 
V>etween  $14,000,000  and  *15,000,ooo.  Is  it  good  business*  policy  to 
Endanger  this  income  of  the  American  farmer^ 

To  produce  in  the  United  States  the  sugar  now  imported  from  for- 
eign countries  would  require  the  erection  of  300  new  plants,  at  an 
expenditure  of  *120,000,0(M)  for  machinery  and  $60,000,000  for  build- 
ings, every  dollar  of  which  would  go  to  Ameri<'an  manufacturers  and 
laboring  men. 

To  operate  these  factories  and  produce  the  sugar  we  now  import 
W'ould  annually  require  about   16,000,000  tons  of  beets,  for  which 
American  farmers  would  receive  Jf80,ooo,00O  annually.     Why   stop 
^the  development  of  such  an  industry  ( 

SURPRTSINO    STATEMENTS. 

Secretary  of  War  Taft  is  credited  with  furnishing  the  datii  for  the 
following  statement  which  appeared  in  the  President  s  annual  message: 

*^  During  the  last  year  tne  Philippine  Islands  have  been  slowly 
recovering  from  the  series  of  disasters  which,  since  Americ*an  occupa- 
tion, have  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  agrirultiiral  products  below 
what  was  produced  in  Spanish  times." 
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As  nearly  all  the  exports  of  the  islands  are  of  agricultural  product*, 
he  following  figures  from  the  Philippine  Census,  pages  564-565,  vol- 
ime  4,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  figures  from  the  War 
Department,  are  significant: 

Philippine  exports. 

1S86 $20,103.5^^s^ 

1887 19,437.81^— 

1888 19, 414,  «^ 

1889 25,6d4.3^& 

1890 21, 552, 7^!^ 

1891 20,886,4i=« 

1892 19,158,3^= 

1893 22,240,5^^ 

1894 16,535,2  

1895 18,837,3  ^ 

In  1895  to  1899  war,  insurrection,  and  devastation;  figures  not  obtainable. 

Percentair  ^^p 
of  agriculn^k.  n 
exportK. 

1899 '. 114,846,582 

1900 21,766,440  87 

1901 26,431,262  88 

1902 23,927,679  87 

1903 33,121,780  \H 

1904 30,250,627  94 

19a5 32,352,615 

Inasmuch  as  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  are  agriculturB/, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  total  exports  since  American  occupation  have  fiar 
exceeded  the  total  exports  under  Spanish  rule,  the  statement  is  hardlj 
warranted  that — 

*' During  the  last  year  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  slowly 
recovering  from  the  series  of  disasters  which,  since  American  occupa- 
tion, have  greatJy  reduced  the  amount  of  agricultuml  products  below 
what  was  produced  in  Spanish  times." 

BENEFICIARIES. 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  who  would  be  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  proposed  tariff  reduction.     First,  the  present  large 
Spanish  plantation  owners:  second,  the  speculator  who  would  buy  low- 
priced  Government  lands  and  exploit  them  with  railroads  that  lie  car 
build  with  Government  credit:  third,  the  exploiters  who  would  estab 
lish  new  sugar  plantations.     The  native  Filipino  would  not  partake  f 
the  benefits;  he  would  ^implv  have  a  chance  to  work  on  the  plantatic 
and  get  a  bare  living,  which  fs  no  more  than  he  has  been  gettmg  in  t 
past. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

As  there  is  already  an  overproduction  of  sugar  in  the  world, 
encouragement  of  an  increased  production  in  the  Philippine  Isl 
would  necessarily  mean  a  further  overproduction,  or  a  dis<*ontiniT 
of  the  industry  now  existing  in  some  other  loaility,  which  might* 
international  complications. 
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DUTY   TO   HOME  INDUSTRY. 

A.nother  reason  why  our  duty  should  be  to  protect  the  sugar  industry 
the  United  States  is  because  upon  the  lands  where  we  can  grow 
Mir  beets  and  sugar  cane  we  can  not  produce  hemp,  cocoanuts, 
lee,  rubber,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  and  these  very  articles  that 
)  can  not  produce  in  the  United  States  are  the  articles  which  are  the 
)8t  profitable  to  the  ^mall  farmers  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

SUBSIDIZED  TROPICAL  SUGAR. 

It  mav  be  interesting  to  know  what  it  is  costing  our  National  Treas- 
y,  in  loss  of  sugar  duties  alone,  to  carry  the  burden  of  tropical  islands 
which  we  are  interested. 

Based  on  Willett  &  Gray's  latest  estimate  of  the  1905-6  crop,  these 
>unties  or  subsidies  will  be  as  follows: 

rto  Rico,  210,000  tons,  at  $37.74  per  ton  (96*>  sugar  free) $7, 925, 400 

j^waii,  370,000  tone,  at  $37.74  per  ton  (96*>  sugar  free) 13, 693, 800 

lilippines,  125,000  tons,  at  $28.31  per  ton  (84**  sugar  free) 3, 538, 750 

iba,  1,300,000  tons,  at  $7.54  per  ton  (96®  sugar,  20  per  cent  off ) #9,802,000 


34,959,950 


While  no  Philippine  sugar  came  to  our  markets  two  or  three  years 
o,  50  per  cent  of  it  came  here  last  year,  and  it  is  presumed  that  all 
it  will  soon  be  coming  here,  especially  if  the  present  bill  should  be 
acted;  and  as  all  duties  we  collect  on  Philippine  products  are 
burned  to  the  Philippine  treasury,  the  loss  to  our  Treasury  is  abso- 
:e,  whether  they  come  in  free  or  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty. 
Stimulate  the  Philippine  Islands  to  produce  1,000,0(X)  tons  of  96° 
^ar,  and  our  loss  ot  revenue  on  that  item  alone  will  amount  to 
7,740,000,  bringing  our  total  revenue  loss  on  sugar  alone  up  to  the 
ormous  sum  of  $69,941,250  per  annum. 

Stimulate  the  beet  to  1,000,000  tons  and  it  will  take  $40,000,000 
)m  the  consumer. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Treasury  lost  in  tropical  sugar  customs  on 
Lwaiian,  Porto  Rican,  Cuban,  and  Philippine  sugar,  ^31,291,337. 
This  year  it  will  lose  $34,959,950.     When  the  Philippine  product 
iches  1,000,000  tons,  the  loss  will  amount  to  $70,000,000  annually. 
Oan  it  be  the  policy  of  our  statesmen  to,  in  reality,  give  away 
3,000,000  or  even  $35,000,000  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  break 
wn  and  utterly  ruin  the  home  sugar  industry?     It  looks  like  it. 
L)r  is  their  policy  to  give  away  ^0,000,000  to  the  beet  industry  and 
stroy  the  refining  and  cane  sugar  industries  of  Louisiana,  l*orto 
CO,  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  will  happen  when   beet  sugar  is 
Dduced  at  2  cents  per  pound. 

3t-8Ugar  protection  or  bounty,  taken  out  of  the  consumer,  300,000 

one,  at  $40.. $12,000,000 

lisiana,  250,000tons,  at  $40 10,000,000 

22,000,000 
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HOW  TO   HELP  THE   FILIPINO  PEOPLE. 

Let  US,  by  protection,  encourage  the  Filipino  people  to  supfdy  us 
with  the  $84,000,000  worth  of  coilee  which  we  annually  import,  the 
$49,000,000  worth  of  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  the  §15,000,000  worth 
of  sisal  grass,  the  $8,500,000  worth  of  cacao,  the  $2,0C>0,000  worth  of 
cabinet  woods,  the  $2,250,000  worth  of  copal,  the  $2,000,000  worth  of 
copra,  the  $1,000,000  worth  of  indigo,  and  the  various  other  tropical 
products  which  they  can  grow  and  which  we  import  to  the  combined 
value  of  about  $200,000,000  a  year,  instead  of  stimulating  those  islands 
to  increase  the  production  of  products  which  compete  with  American 
industries. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  BEET-SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1904. 


BEPOBT  OF  SPECIAL  AGENT, 

Charles  F.  Baylor. 


LBTTEK  OF  SXTBMITTlLL. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Oppice  op  the  Special  Agent, 
Washington,  D,  C,  February  9,  1906, 
Sib:  I  submit  herewith  for  your  inspection  and  approval  the  manuscript  of  my 
report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Beet-Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States  in  1904.    It 
includes  a  general  review  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  year  and  a  discussion  of 
the  influences  and  conditions  that  are  operating  favorably  and  unfavorably  on  the 
development  of  the  industry.    The  present  conditions  in  all  the  beet-producing 
States  and  the  prospects  for  new  factories  are  reviewed  at  some  length. 
Respectfully, 

Chas.  F.  Saylor,  Special  Agent, 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agrictdture. 


nrTBODUCTIOH. 

This  report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Beet-Sugar  Industry  for  1904  is 
the  eighth  annual  report  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  author  on  the 
subject. 

Like  all  new  enterprises,  the  sugar  industry  as  it  stands  to-day  is 
necessarily  the  product  of  the  conditions  involved  in  its  environment 
and  history.  Many  of  these  conditions  were  unforeseen  and  unantici- 
pated. It  seemed  reasonable  eight  years  ago  that  a  nation  so  pro- 
gressive as  ours,  so  essentially  agricultural  in  its  resources,  so  cosmo- 
politan in  its  markets  and  demands,  should  exert  itself  to  the  limit  of 
its  abilities  in  supplying  its  own  needs.  Eight  years  ago  the  beet-sugar 
industry  was  so  slightly  developed  and  so  restricted  in  territory  as  to 
give  only  a  hint  of  its  possibilities.  Our  past  achievements  in  well- 
established  lines  of  agriculture,  our  broad  expanse  of  agricultural 
BPi— 06 39  601 
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land  with  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  climatic  conditions,  and  onr 
great  and  rapid  industrial  development  strongly  suggested  the  possi* 
bility  of  establishing  a  great  beet-sugar  industry.  We  were  practi- 
cally suppl^nng  home  demands  and  selling  to  other  countries  a  large 
supply  of  dressed  meats,  live  stock,  poultry,  eggs,  cotton,  grain,  flour^ 
and  other  products  of  the  farm;  and  our  agricultural  exports  wer^ 
constantly  increasing.    The  farm  was  a  most  important  factor  itmM 

the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  with  other  nations  of  the  earth 

It  seemed  illogical  that  we  should   be  buying  abroad  at  that  tim^ 

$100,000,000  worth  of  a  product  that  was  so  purely  agricultura 

in  its  nature  as  sugar. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  appealed  to  intelligent  agriculturists  as  on^ 
which  would  promote  rotation  of  crops,  increase  the  fertility  of  ou_ 


\ 


soils,  and  give  us  a  better  balanced  production  of  live  stock,  graii^^a, 
forage,  and  root  crops.     To  thoughtful  business  men  the  importation      n 

of  such  a  large  item  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  indicated  a  failui e 

to  realize  and  utilize  our  natural  advantages.  These  facts  attract^s^sd 
popular  attention  and  aroused  the  interest  and  ambition  of  our  peop     ^e 

to  attempt  the  establishment  of  the  sugar-producing  industry.     Tl le 

press,  the  people,  and  the  State  and  National  governments  joined  in  ^^n 
agitation  that  soon  reached  the  proportions  of  a  crusade  in  behalf  ^a^f 
this  industry. 

In  the  work  of  development  which  has  been  done  during  the  Ifli^^-ist 
eight  years  it  would  be  surprising  if  some  mistakes  were  not  maflk^^ 
The  agitation  was  leased  on  logical  principles,  the  general  anticipation  ^^ 
were  rightly  founded,  and  in  the  main  the  results  justify  the  effoK^"^ 
which  have  been  put  forth.     Ambitions  and  hopes  can  be  realized  oi]»>  Ij 
through   eilorts  made  in  harmony  with  actual  conditions.     It  y^^  ^ 
impossible  to  mark  out  the  path  of  development  or  foresee  the  obs*^*- 
cles  to  be  encountered  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  launchi  M^^g 
such  an  industry.     In  looking  back  we  realize  that  no  one  appreciat>^ 
the  real  difficulties  surrounding  the  beet-sugar  industry.     No  one  (?^fi 
study  them  and  become  sensible  of  the  importance  this  industry  h»^ 
assumed  and  not  decide  that  the  demand  for  home  production  to  the 
extent  of  home  consumption  was  and  is  logical.     As  to  exportation  of 
this  product  it  is  a  question  that  can  be  safely  left  to  the  future 
development  of  our  resources,  conditions,  and  markets. 

The  past  season  can  be  fairly  rated  throughout  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  favorable  to  the  production  of  sugar. 
The  success  attending  the  beet  crop  is  offering  much  encouragement 
and  considerably  improving  the  prospects  of  sugar  production  next 
year.  The  shortages  of  beets  grown  last  season  were  not  due  to  a 
failure  of  the  yield  either  in  respect  to  quantity  or  quality,  but  to  the 
limited  acreage  secured  by  factories  in  many  localities.  Many  things 
tended  to  favor  the  ^ugar  industry  the  past  year.    Hie  season  was 
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lite  favorable  throughout  the  cQuotry.  There  bad  been  a  tenilencj 
ward  steady  and  good  prices  for  sugar;  the  beets  have  ^own  an 
lusually  high  sugar  content;  European  production  has  been  consid- 
%b}y  diminished^  and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  continue  to 
«itract.  There  has  been  a  steadier  *  home  demand  and  a  larger  con- 
imption  of  sugar  this  year  than  during  any  other  except  one  in  our 
story.  Decrease  of  foreign  production  and  steady  increase  ol  home 
»ii8umption  are  two  factors  that  appear  likely  to  operate  steadily  for 
^me  time  to  come,  and  these  are  the  factors  that  largely  govern  the 
rice  of  our  home  product. 

There  were  four  factories  installed  and  put  in  operation  during  the 
ist  season.  As  is  usual  with  factories  recently  built,  they  are  of 
rge  capacity.  Three  of  them  slice  600  tons  of  beets  each  per  day, 
id  one  of  them  1,200,  making  a  total  of  3,000  tons  per  day  of  addi- 
onal  capacity  installed  during  the  past  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
lat  two  of  these  factories  were  installed  in  Wisconsin,  where  beets  are 
rown  without  irrigation,  and  two  of  them  in  Idaho,  where  irrigation 

practiced. 

There  are  some  features  of  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
•y  that  deserve  mention  in  this  introductory  summary. 

There  has  been  more  progress  made  in  the  sale  and  use  of  by- 
roducts  during  the  past  season  than  in  any  previous  year.  Often 
1  former  reports  I  have  pointed  out  the  influence  which  the  sugar 
idustry  exerts  on  the  stock-feeding  interests.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
irmers  everywhere  are  becoming  more  appreciative  of  the  feeding 
alue  of  the  two  by-products,  pulp  and  molasses.  Stock  interests  are 
apidl^^  increasing  in  factory  districts,  owing  to  the  feeding  of  pulp, 
nd  the  farmers  are  more  generally  using  it. 

We  now  have  twelve  States  interested  in  the  production  of  beet 
agar,  in  four  of  which  irrigation  is  practiced  and  in  eight  of  which 
ainfall  alone  supplies  the  moisture  for  the  growth  of  crops.  How- 
ver,  it  must  be  noted  that,  as  a  rule,  the  irrigation  States  are  the 
nes  which  are  establishing  not  only  the  larger  number  of  factories 
ut  the  largest  in  size.  Throughout  these  twelve  States,  scattered  as 
bey  are  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  arc  brought  into  use  many 
ifferent  soils,  conditions,  and  resources.  We  are  growing  sugar 
eets  through  artesian  systems  of  irrigation  and  by  irrigation  from 
unning  streams  and  .storage  systems,  partly  by  irrigation  and  partly 
y  rainfall,  and  wholly  by  irrigation.  We  are  growing  sugar  beets 
rithout  irrigation  in  States  where  the  moisture  is  liardly  sufficient 
nd  in  States  where  it  is  more  than  abundant.  We  are  growing  them 
Q  heavy  clay  loam,  in  sandy  loam,  in  clay  soils,  and  in  silt  soils.  We 
re  growing  them  in  the  river  valleys,  on  the  uplands,  and  on  steppes 
i  the  mountains. 

Through  all  this  experience  under  different  climatic  conditions,  with 
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varied  soils  and  resources  of  every  description,  we  are  receiving 
information  that  is  most  useful  in  the  future  development  of  this 
industry.  The  industry  is,  in  fact,  constantly  acquiring  more  settled 
and  definite  status.  Any  new  factory  installed  now  is  founded  upon 
conditions  which  have  been  investigated  and  are  known  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

There  is  apparently  a  better  understanding  of  and  a  well-grounde<ft^ 
confidence  in  the  conditions  affecting  this  industry.     Capital  appearsssss 

better  able  to  grasp  the  possibilities  of  investment,  to  look  beyond  the ^ 

pioneer  experiences  incident  to  every  new  sugar  factory,  to  bettet^^v 
comprehend  the  general  advantages  which  can  only  be  fully  enjoyeciii^ 
when  all  conditions  are  thoroughly  developed.  The  few  failures  whicb^Bi 
have  occurred,  through  mistakes  in  locating  or  constructing  or  capi^^B. 
talizing  concerns,  while  they  are  serious  matters  affecting  the  investi^H. 
ors  involved,  are  proving  valuable  guides  to  those  interested  in  futur  -e 
extension  of  the  industry. 

The  number  of  factories  in  the  United  States  in  1904  was  as  follows 


Number  operatiiig 

Completed  plants  not  operating. . . 
Boilding  and  partially  completed. 
Slicing  stations 


Those  operating  are  distributed  as  follows: 


California 5 

Colorado 9 

Idaho 3 

Michigan 16 

Minnesota 1 

Nebraska 3 

New  York 1 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Wisconsin  .. 


1 
1 
4 
1 
3 


Total. 


48 


Of  those  not  operating,  California  has  3,  located  at  Chino,  Crocket 
and  Watson ville;  Michigan  has  3,  located  at  Rochester,  Bay  City,  ai 
CarroUton.  Of  the  slicing  stations,  Utah  has  3  connected  with  tl 
Lehi  plant;  Idaho  has  1  connected  with  the  plant  at  Sugar  City. 

Of  the  3  factories  building  during  the  year  and  but  partially  coi 
pleted,  Michigan  has  2,  located  at  Charlevoix  and  Mount  Pleasant,  ar"^" 
Arizona  has  1,  located  at  Glendale,  near  Phoenix. 

At  first  glance  the  idle  factories  might  appear  a  little  discouraging* 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  percentage  of  idle  plants  in  the  Unite<^ 
States  is  not  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  yearly  average  for  the  past  ten 
years  in  Germany,  France,  and  other  beet-sugar  countries.     The  idle- 
ness of  some  of  these  plants  has  resulted  from  temporary  causes. 
About  half  of  them  are  idle  from  causes  which  at  present  seem  per- 
manent; but  these  may  become  active  producers  under  more  favorable 
conditions.     In  some  cases  negotiations  are  under  way  having  in  view 
the  moving  of  idle  plants  to  locations  njore  suitable  for  the  industrj. 
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In  fact,  one  of  the  plants  erected  this  year,  which  has  every  prospect 
for  a  successful  future,  was  removed  from  a  location  where  obstacles 
seemed  insurmountable.-  Another  factory  in  the  West,  which  had  a 
disastrous  career  and  finally  closed  down  for  a  couple  of  years,  reopened 
with  a  good  supply  of  beets  during  the  last  campaign,  was  quite  suc- 
cessful, and  bids  fair  to  continue  active  in  sugar  production.  The 
reaction  on  local  sentiment  which  resulted  from  its  closing  brought 
sibout  the  favorable  conditions  necessary  to  its  success.  In  this  case  it 
was  purely  a  matter  of  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  beets. 

This  was  the  main  question  involved  in  the  closing  of  other  factories 
which  are  now  idle.  Where  sufficient  beets  can  be  secured,  nearly 
3very  other  difficulty  can  be  overcome.  To  a  locality  where  the 
farmers  are  willing  to  grow  a  supply  of  beets  capital  and  labor  are  at 
once  attracted.  In  the  case  of  this  Western  factory,  which  remained 
idle  for  two  years,  its  advantages  became  apparent  to  the  community 
through  their  loss.  Every  interest  connected  with  the  factory  during 
its  period  of  rest  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  causes  contributing 
to  its  failure.  The  factory  was  reorganized,  and  those  interested 
united  their  forces  and  planned  to  avoid  the  difficulties.  As  a  result, 
the  work  of  the  factory  and  the  farmers  was  much  more  satisfactory 
and  remunerative.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  half  of  the  idle  plants  will 
gradually,  in  some  way,  work  back  into  active  operation. 

The  difficulty  with  most  of  the  factories  which  have  not  succeeded 
was  too  great  haste  in  their  establishment  and  building  factories  in  too 
close  proximity  before  conditions  had  sufficiently  developed  for  them 
to  secure  a  supply  of  beets.  The  success  attending  beet  growing  this 
year  has  brought  about  a  marked  change  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
factories  operating  in  the  same  districts  are  now  securing  additional 
acreage  for  next  year's  campaign.  Most  of  them  will  have  procured 
sufficient  acreage  by  January  1,  1905,  to  meet  the  requiremlents  of  a 
full  campaign.  Around  these  active  factories,  as  compared  with  other 
years,  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  willingness  of  the  farmers  to 
grow  beets.  It  appears  certain  that  another  campaign  will  see  some 
of  these  idle  plants  in  operation,  and  by  1906  possibly  all  of  them. 

MISTAKES  MADE  AND  OBSTACLES  MET  AND  OVEBCOME. 

All  persons  and  organizations  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  including  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  results  attained  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  future  prospects  of  the  industry  seem  most 
auspicious. 

A  brief  account  of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  and  the 
obstacles  which  have  been  met  and  overcome  ought  to  be  of  interest 
at  this  time. 
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THE   81TPPLT  AND  CHARACTER  OF   LABOR   FOR  THE   BEET   FIELDS. 

While  eight  years  is  not  a  very  long  period  in  the  experience  of 
men  or  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  us  a  large  fund  of 
information  regarding  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.     Eight  yesLT^ 
ago  a  boy  9  years  old  on  a  farm  may  have  had  his  tirst  experience  im 
weeding  and   thinning   beets.     To-da}'   such  a   bo}'   is  17  years  ol<^^ 
and  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  the  information  necessary  to  thr 
practice  of  growing  sugar  beets.     To-day  there  are  thousands  of  boy^^ss 
who  have  developed  in  this  way.     What  has  been  said  of  tlie  boy  i=^=i5 

equally  true  of  his  elders.     The  one  great  thing  lacking  at  first  wa s 

information  on  the  subject.     This  is  true  of  those  connected  with  fa< 
tories,  as  well  as  those  working  on  the  farm.     Lack  of  informatio      -n 

regarding  the  best  methods  of  farm  and  factory  management  has  bee ^n 

the  cause  of  most  of  the  difficulties  affecting  the  industiT. 

Fortunately  for  the  beet-sugar  industry  its  first  development  wi ig 

inaugurated  in  those  countries  of  Europe  in  which  the  people  wei^^re 
accustomed  to  hard,  laborious  work  and  even  drudgery.  In  thoj — sse 
countries  with  congested  populations  and  high-priced  lands  agricultu"~=i=Te 
is  necessarily  intensive.  Through  a  long  line  of  succession  from  fath  -^r 
to  son  the  people  were  accustomed  to  the  closest  economy,  and  did  n  ot 
shrink  from  the  labor  involved  in  producing  the  most  from  the  lea^^st 
land.  In  several  such  countries  sugar  l>eets  became  a  main  crop,  aa^^^^J 
the  work  of  their  production  became  intimately  interwoven  in  the  daw-Ij 
life  and  duties  of  these  p^^oples.  The  farmers  learned  to  grow  su^c — ^^ 
beets  successfully  and   the}'  taught  the  art   to  their  children.     .^^^ 

unfavorable  season  or  any  mishap  to  the  crop  had  no  tendency  to  d ^^ 

courage  beet  production.  It  was  clear  to  them  that  the  same  thin^^-g^ 
happened  to  other  crops.  Such  conditions  were  very  different  frcn^^w 
those  which  prevailed  in  this  country  when  the  establishment  of  tr^  h<? 
beet-sugar  industry  was  undertaken. 

In  this  country  we  are  devoted  to  the  production  and  use  of  lab^c:^^" 
saving  machinery.     Our  tendency  has  been  away  from  rather  tl^^'» 
toward  hand  labor.     In  those  old  countries  the  farmer  and  every  m^xu- 
ber  of  his  family  were  workers  in  the  beet  fields.     Here  the  fano^/* 
and  the  hired  men  do  the  work;  the  children  attend  public  schools  sUid 
colleges.     Our  farmers  and  hired  hands  not  only  do  the  work  on  the 
farm,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  it  with  labor-saving  implements,  the  main 
point  being  to  eliminate  every  form  of  drudgery.     Now  if  there  is  any 
one  thing  required  in  the  beet  field  it  is  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it. 
Sugar  beets  are  an  expensive  crop.     Given  sufficient  attention  and 
labor  they  are  highly  remunerative  under  ordinary  conditions.     If 
neglected  they  are  just  as  sure  to  carry  the  farmer's  bank  account  the 
other  way.     It  is  plain  that  to  grow  sugar  beets  to  any  extent  a  farmer 
will  necessarily  have  to  emplo}'  considerable  labor  during  the  growing 
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season — ^much  more  labor  than  is  customary  with  other  field  crops. 
Starting  with  the  labor  conditions  prevailing  in  this  country,  it  must 
be  evident  that  our  farmers  were,  as  a  rule,  unprepared  for  the  task 
of  growing  sugar  beets  extensively.  In  many  places  large  fields  were 
planted  to  beets  with  insufficient  labor  to  do  the  work. 

A  good  yield  of  beets  will  pay  the  expense  of  production  and  leave 
the  farmer  a  fair  profit.  Often  expenses  were  estimated  too  much  by 
x^mparison  with  the  cost  of  producing  othef  crops.  Disaster  natu- 
rally followed  in  such  cases,  and  the  farmer  decided  not  to  raise 
inother  crop.  It  is  evident  that  if  sugar  beets  are  to  be  produced  in 
bhLs  country  it  must  be  done  by  a  system  of  labor  which  is  in  har- 
mony with  American  ideas,  conditions,  and  aspirations.  We  could 
not  adopt  to  any  extent  the  family  labor  system  prevalent  in  Europe. 
Our  young  people  must  not  be  deprived  of  educational  advantages. 

However,  I  have  pointed  out  in  this,  as  in  several  former  reports, 
the  practicability  of  using  the  children  of  cities  in  the  beet  fields  to  a 
considerable  extent,  without  violating  any  of  our  ideals.  I  have  also 
pointed  out  that  there  are  many  sources  of  supply  of  labor  to  supple- 
ment the  farmer's  own  work,  and  that  we  can  rely  on  the  beet  crop 
itself  to  meet  the  extra  expense  involved.  But  none  of  these  things 
were  appreciated  by  our  pioneer  beet  farmers. 

COMPETITION   WITH   FAVOBED  CBOP8. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  tendency  to  grow  particular  crops  in  particular 
areas.  In  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  some 
other  European  countries  this  tendency  appears  strong.  Grain  grow- 
ing, potato  growing,  fruit  growing,  grape  culture,  and  the  other  lines 
of  production  become  localized.  The  same  is  true  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  a  less  extent  and  less  definitely.  As  our  country  grows 
older  and  demands  and  resources  become  better  defined  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  toward  intensive  agriculture  directed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  particular  crops.  Producers  of  a  particular  crop  become 
wedded  to  it  and  are  more  or  less  on  the  offensive  and  defensive  with 
reference  to  it.  This  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  friends  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  to  expend  considerable  energy  in  order  to  induce 
farmers  to  take  up  the  new  line  of  production.  In  rural  life  the 
themes  of  conversation  and  public  interest  are  limited  largely  to  local 
affairs,  and  there  is  a  tendency  toward  conservatism.  Every  new 
undei-taking  must  pass  muster  in  all  the  public  and  private  meetings 
of  the  people.  The  particular  lines  of  production  to  which  the  people 
in  a  given  community  are  devoted  are  more  or  less  remunerative  and 
satisfactory.  This  must  be  true  or  they  would  not  receive  such  exclu- 
sive recognition.  In  many  instances  a  sugar  factory  has  been  located 
in  a  ocMumunity  particularly  devoted  to  some  special  crops.    The 
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factory  is  of  a  certain  capacity,  measured  in  the  number  of  tons  of 
beets  required  to  keep  it  employed. 

It  does  not  propose  to  begin  on  a  small  supply  of  beets  and  gradually 
work  up  to  its  full  capacity,  but  wants  a  full  supply  the  first  year. 
The  established  lines  of  production  in  the  locality  had  a  small  begin— 
ning,  and  worked  up  gradually;  and  they  are  sure  to  have  their  special- 
friends  and  defenders,  who  do  not  propose  to  change  from  their  spc 

cialty  till  they  see  the  Success  of  the  new  crop  demonstrated.     More^=5 
than  likely  they  will  insist  on  some  other  person  making  the  demon- 
stration, and  after  it  has  been  made  will  still  be  inclined  to  question  thi 
result.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  jealousies  and  opposition  of  thes 
specialty  crop  producers  have  been  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sue 
cess  in  the  starting  of  new  beet-sugar  factories. 

Though  supported  by  the  best  energies  of  its  owners  and  the  specu 
bounty  paid  to  the  beet  growers  by  the  State,  during  the  past  seaso  -^n 
the  factory  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  gave  up  the  contest  and  was  remove 
to  Blackfoot,  Idaho.     It  could  not  secure  suflScient  beets  to  warrant  i 
continuance  in  New  York.     Without  the  beets  it  had  no  mission.  i^ 

was  the  victim  of  too  much  peppermint,  cabbage,  broom  corn,  an^c^d 
other  specialties.  The  farmers  who  supplied  this  factory  with  beet  8, 
who  stuck  to  it  until  they  were  adepts,  remained  loyal  to  its  interes^^sts 
although  they  had  had  experience  in  producing  the  other  crops  name— d. 
The  trouble  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  beet  growers  would  n  ot 
survive  the  first  3^ear's  experience — would  not  continue  long  enough  to 
really  test  the  merits  of  sugaf  beets  as  a  crop.  They  would  go  ba^^^k 
to  the  old  crops. 

The  factory  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  with  favorable  conditions  f-    "^^r 

beet  growing  in  its  vicinity,  but  in  a  community  devoted  to  fru ^^ 

growing,  had  to  suspend  for  a  period  of  two  years  on  account  of  la^"  ^^ 
of  local  sympathy.  It  took  these  two  years  to  overcome  the  locrr:^^^! 
prejudice.  But  it  has  done  so  completely,  as  the  results  of  last  yeaK=^* 
work  will  indicate.  I  could  point  out  many  other  instances  whutu  "^^ 
this  lack  of  local  sympathy,  due  to  interest  in  other  special  crops,  b^^"*^ 
been  more  or  less  serious. 

NEW   METHODS  ON  THE   FARM. 

Granting  that  the  farmer  sought  and  secured  enough  laborers,   ^^ 
was  still  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  employing  new  methods    ^o 
beet  culture.     He  had  to  learn  methods  suited  to  his  particular  fa*"^ 
and  locality,  as  well  as  the  general  principles  of  soil  fertility  and  cu/- 
ture  applicable  everywhere.     Some  farms  are  in  a  state  of  tilth  and 
fertility  suited  to  beet  production,  some  require  applications  of  barn- 
yard manure,  and  others  positively  need  commercial  fertilizers.     Some 
require  summer-fallowing  and  others  subsoiling.     Many  things  are 
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required  to  which  the  new  beet  farmer  is  unaccustomed,  although  he 
nay  be  recognized  as  a  successful  farmer. 

The  farmer  is  naturally  conservative.  When  he  adopts  sugar-beet 
prowing,  his  success  in  other  lines  is  as  likely  to  count  against  him  as 
n  his  favor.  His  experience  has  convinced  him  that  there  is  a  general 
dmiiarity  in  methods  of  raising  other  crops.  This  is  liable  to  make 
lim  think  he  is  capable  of  following  his  own  methods  in  growing  sugar 
>eets,  especially  since  he  has  never  been  accustomed  to  following  the 
iirections  of  anyone. 

In  growing  sugar  beets  a  farmer  finds  laid  before  him  specific  direc- 
:ion8  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  planting,  thinning,  and  har- 
resting  of  the  crop,  and  over  him  an  agricultural  expert,  representing 
:he  factory,  who  assumes  to  advise  and  direct  him.  Such  proceedings 
ire  naturally  at  first  galling  and  exasperating  to  an  independent 
American.  Farmer  A  says,  "  What's  the  use  of  planting  16  or  20 
pounds  of  seeds  to  the  acre  and  afterwards  thinning  out  90  per  cent  of 
:he  plants  ?  The  factory  simply  wants  to  sell  me  seed."'  He  cuts  down 
he  amount  to  what  he  deems  necessary  and  secures  a  poor  stand, 
probably  no  more  than  three-fourths  or  one-half  of  a  full  stand, 
^gain  he  says,  ''What  is  the  use  of  all  the  deep  plowing?  I  will 
plow  my  beet  land  as  I  would  for  planting  potatoes.  They  are  both 
root  crops,  and  why  not?"  He  does  so;  plants  his  crop  and  gets  an 
U-shaped,  sprangly,  forked  beet,  low  in  sugar  and  purity.  ''What  is 
;he  use  of  all  this  harrowing  and  pulverizing  of  the  soil?  It  is  not 
lecessary  for  ]K)tatoes  or  corn  or  an}'  other  field  crop  that  I  know  of. 
[t  adds  to  the  expense  and  is  useless."  He  plants  his  seed  in  rough, 
;loddy  ground.  Through  this  error  many  of  the  seeds  lie  in  air  cham- 
>ers,  where  they  fail  to  germinate,  and  many  others  which  germinate, 
Iry  out  and  die.  This  again  seriously  affects  the  stand  of  l>eets.  The 
irst  cultivations  are  laborious,  the  weeds  and  grass  get  a  start,  and 
^'armer  A  is  not  able  to  overcome  them  on  account  of  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil.  He  has  a  poor  stand,  a  weedy  field,  a  poor  crop, 
ind  he  is  chagrined.  Finally  he  la^'s  the  whole  trouble  to  the  diflB- 
;ulty  of  growing  sugar  beets,  and  declares  that  he  will  grow  no  more. 

Many  times  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  such  a  man  has  said  to  me: 
'  I  am  considered  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  these  parts.  Now  look  at 
hat  field.  If  I  can't  grow  beets,  what  are  a  lot  of  these  other  people 
foing  to  accomplish?"  Now,  here  is  an  honest,  progressive,  energetic, 
hrifty  farmer,  who  wants  to  do  things  right.  He  is  unable  to  set 
^ide  the  information  he  has  acquired  regarding  the  growing  of  other 
Tops  during  a  lifetime,  and  to  approach  a  new  branch  of  farming 
vith  an  open  mind.  His  mistake  will  become  evident  to  him  some  dsL}\ 
Anxiy  of  the  fanners  around  the  sugar  factory  in  his  locality  succeed. 
Chey  renew  their  contracts.     Additional  ones  appear  on  the  list  each 
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succeeding  year.  By  degrees  his  folly  becomes  apparent  to  him  and 
be  makes  a  second  trial,  with  much  better  results,  and  continues 
growing  sugar  beets.  Some  day  his  practical  experience  will  enable 
him  to  set  experts  and  written  directions  at  naught. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  majority  of  our  best  farmers  follow 
the  course  outlined  above,  but,  taking  the  country  over,  there  are 
many  who  do,  and  such  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  idleness 
of  some  factories.  Their  influence  is  as  bad  as  their  practice.  Their 
model  farming  in  the  neighborhood  has  caused  others  to  prize  their 
advice  and  emulate  their  example.  Their  influence  means  much  in 
determining  the  success  or  failure  of  the  sugar  factory.  In  the 
absence  of  knowledge  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  growing  beets,  had 
such  a  farmer  applied  that  of  others  in  the  same  degree  he  applied  his 
own  to  other  crops,  he  naturally  would  have  been  successful  from  the 
beginning.  When  he  learns  to  do  this  he  will  become  a  resource  of 
strength  to  the  beet  production  in  his  community. 

On  first  thought  it  would  hardly  seem  fair  to  charge  a  farmer  with  • 
extravagance.  Directly,  farmers  are  probably  freer  from  extrava- 
gance than  most  other  classes  of  our  people.  He  is  naturally  frugal, 
self-denying,  and  economical.  But  after  all,  economy  is  a  relative 
term,  and  often  in  its  application  to  practical  affairs  it  leads  to  extrav- 
agance. And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  farmers  may  be  charged  with 
extravagance  in  beet  growing. 

When  agitation  begins  and  public  sentiment  is  aroused  to  the  point 
of  securing  acreage  for  a  sugar  factory,  the  farmer  naturally  fidls  in 
line  with  the  trend  of  public  sentiment  and  becomes  desirous  of  help- 
ing the  cause  along.  He  contracts  to  grow  a  certain  number  of  acres 
of  beets.  For  him  to  refuse  to  purchase  a  sufficient  amount  of  seed  is 
purely  a  matter  of  extravagance.  It  is  a  waste  of  land,  time,  and 
labor. 

In  selecting  the  land  he  reasons  as  follows:  ^^I  have  agreed  to 
grow  5  or  10  acres  of  sugar  beets.  Now,  1  don't  know  about  this 
crop.  The  north  40  is  good  corn  ground;  I  want  to  put  that  south 
80  in  oats  and  the  10  acres  across  the  creek  in  potatoes.  There  is 
that  7  acres  across  the  slough  where  the  weeds  got  the  best  of  me  last 
year.  It  is  sandy  and  more  worn-out  than  the  rest;  I  know  what  I 
can  do  with  my  good  land  in  these  other  crops;  I  am  not  sure  about 
this  beet  business  anyway.  I  will  try  that  7  acres  in  beets."  Now,  if 
one  requirement  in  raising  beets  is  more  important  than  another,  it  is 
land  of  a  good  quality  and  in  fit  condition.  Good  beet  land  is  the  very 
best  land  obtainable  on  the  farm.  There  never  was  a  greater  error 
generally  promulgated  and  popularized  than  that  beets  should  have 
sandy  soil,  especially  a  worn-out  soil,  and  sandy  soils  are  the  lightest 
and  first  to  become  worn-out.  There  is  no  crop  adapted  to  a  wider 
range  of  soils  than  sugar  beets.     They  do  well  in  sandy  loam  if  fertile, 
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ID  clay  loam  and  in  most  clay  soils,  in  black  loam,  and  in  the  various 
shadings  of  all  these  soils.  In  sections  where  rainfall  is  the  source  of 
moisture  supply,  it  will  cost  at  least  $80  an  acre  to  grow  sugar  beets. 
Where  they  are  irrigated,  it  will  cost  at  least  $40  an  acre.  This  rep- 
resents too  much  money  to  be  frittered  away  on  soils  naturally  giving 
poor  yields.  It  can  be  considered  nothing  but  pure  extravagance  in 
business  methods  to  attempt  the  experiment.  It  will  require  at  least 
6i  tons  of  beets  in  the  rainfall  areas  and  about  8  tons  in  the  irrigated 
areas  to  pay  the  cost  of  production  to  the  farmer.  He  can  not  reason- 
ably expect  more  than  this  on  poor  land.  If  he  is  to  grow  sugar 
beets,  it  should  be  on  land  capable  of  producing  a  profitable  crop;  it 
should  be  on  ground  which  has  been  so  handled  previously  as  to 
educe  to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  cultivating  sugar  beets. 

The  economical  method  of  growing  sugar  beets  is  to  do  everything 
required  and  do  it  exactly  on  schedule  time.  As  a  rule  it  is  desirable 
to  harrow  sugar  beets  or  use  the  weeder  before  they  come  up,  and  to 
do  the  same  thing  soon  after  they  come  up,  repeating  the  operation 
two  or  three  times  when  necessary  to  oveiTome  the  weeds.  The  beets 
should  be  cultivated  as  soon  as  the  farmer  can  see  the  row,  and  thinned 
at  the  right  time.  This  matter  of  thinning  is  the  cause  of  more  annoy- 
ance and  expense  than  almost  any  other  feature  in  the  process  of  cul- 
tivation. There  is  a  time  when  this  can  be  done  with  the  least  expense 
and  the  least  disturbance  to  the  plants  left  standing.  Every  day's 
delay  after  the  proper  time  of  thinning  has  come  adds  greatly  to  the 
expense  of  the  work  and  the  disturbance  of  the  beets  that  are  to  form 
a  crop.  If  neglected  too  long,  the  farmer  will  probably  lose  several 
tons  of  beets  per  acre. 

To  explain  how  this  is  often  done  I  will  again  let  the  farmer  tell 
his  own  story:  *^I  have  not  been  able  to  get  into  those  beets.  I  want 
to  catch  up  with  my  work,  cultivating  my  corn  groimd  first.  We  have 
had  considerable  rain  and  I  am  behind.  I  don't  think  it  will  pay  me 
to  go  out  and  hire  a  lot  of  people  to  work  when  I  can  just  as  well  do 
it  myself  a  little  later  on."  Now,  everything  depends  on  getting  suf- 
ficient people  into  the  beet  field  to  do  this  particular  work  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  If  done  on  time  and  in  the  right  way,  the  expense  is  all 
covered  by  the  additional  yield,  by  better  beets,  and  by  lessening  the 
work  which  comes  later;  and  the  farmer  is  more  than  compensated 
when  he  sells  his  crop. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  industry  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets,  like 
many  other  features  of  the  work,  proceeded  in  a  haphazard,  shiftless, 
unmethodical  manner.  Shallow  plowing,  slack  harrowing,  poor  seed- 
ing, neglect  of  thinning,  and  poor  beets  were  the  laile.  It  seems  that 
nothing  but  experience  could  eliminate  this  kind  of  farming  from  the 
sugar-beet  fields. 

Of  course  there  were  a  few  farmers  who  from  the  first  gave  careful 
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study  to  every  detail,  appreciated  the  necessities,  followed  the  direc- 
tions, and  reaped  their  reward.  Every  successful  season  saw  large 
additions  to  this  class.  Pay  day  was  the  final  test  of  the  methods  that 
paid  best,  and  proper  methods  became  contagious. 

Eight  years'  observation  of  beet  growing  throughout  the  country 
leads  me  to  offer  this  advice:  If  a  farmer  makes  up  his  mind  to  grow 
sugar  beets,  they  should  be  planted  on  the  best  land  he  possesses;  he 
should  invest  sufficient  money  in  labor  to  do  all  the  work  required, 
and  at  the  proi>er  time;  and  he  should  do  it  cheerfully  and  promptly, 
or  stay  out  of  the  beet-growing  business. 

BAD  SEASONS,  DISEASES,  AND  INSECTS. 

Unfavorable  seasons  appearing  at  critical  times  have  added  much  to 
the  discouragement  of  farmers.  During  the  early  stages  of  many  of 
our  factories  there  was  a  general  prevalence  of  drought,  produciof? 
poor  crops,  and  lasting  for  two  or  three  years.  This  period  was  fol- 
lowed for  two  years  by  excessive  precipitation  in  the  States  lying  in 
the  rain  belt.  The  effect  of  these  bad  seasons  was  the  discouragement 
of  beet  growers,  especially  the  farmers  who  were  making  their  first 
attempts.  The  excesses  of  drought  and  rainfall,  however,  affected 
seriously  all  other  crops,  and  usualh'^  in  a  more  marked  degree  than 
sugar  beets. 

With  other  crops  the  farmer  was  accustomed  to  losses  by  occasional 
occurrences  of  this  kind.  He  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
ducing a  good  crop  of  sugar  beets  under  normal  conditions.  He  seemed 
to  lay  his  misfortunes  to  the  crop  itself.  It  takes  time  to  eradicate 
the  disposition  to  do  this.  Farmers  have  now  had  the  opportunity 
either  to  observe  or  experience  both  the  good  and  the  bad  results  of 
beet  growing. 

Four  years  ago  there  was  a  general  prevalence  of  diseases  and 
insects,  which  produced  great  havoc  in  many  districts.  The  growers 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  this  phase  of  sugar-beet  coltore. 
Considerable  public  interest  was  aroused.  Much  was  said  and  written 
on  the  subject  at  the  time.  Scientists  investigated  conditions  and 
studied  like  occurrences  in  Europe.  Congress  appropriated  money 
for  investigation  and  the  discovery  of  remedies  for  diseases  and  pests 
in  our  beet  fields.  Many  were  fully  convinced  that  these  had  been 
imported  with  the  seed,  that  we  had  introduced  evils  that  would 
plague  us  constantly,  and  that  they  might  actually  defeat  the  efforts 
to  establish  the  industry  in  this  country.  The  following  year  was 
anxiously  awaited  for  development's  in  this  respect.  They  have  never 
been  repeated  to  any  appreciable  extent.  We  have  learned  that 
beets,  like  any  other  crop,  are  subject  more  or  less  to  evils  of  their 
own,  but  not  to  any  greater  extent  than  other  crops.  Nothing  has 
attacked  sugar  beets  with  results  at  all  comparable  with  the  ravages 
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of  the  chinch  bug",  the  Hessian  fly,  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  or  the 
grasshopper,  to  which  other  crops  are  subject;  but  it  takes  time  to 
enlighten  the  people  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  unexpected  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases  in  1900 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  discouragement  of  farmers. 

WASTE   OF  BY-PRODUCTS. 

The  first  sugar  factories  went  into  districts  not  especially  developed 
in  stock  production,  especially  in  the  intensive  features  of  animal 
husbandry.  Dairying,  stock  breeding,  stock  feeding,  and  creamery 
production  were  largely  confined  to  the  older  States  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West  which  were  better  developed  agriculturally.  Had  the 
beet  industry  developed  chiefly  in  these  older  and  more  highly  devel- 
oped communities,  the  factories  would  undoubtedly  have  found  an 
immediate  demand  for  their  entire  output  of  by-products.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  two  factories  operating  in  New 
York,  and  the  one  at  Fremont,  Ohio;  also  by  the  readiness  with  which 
pulp  feeding  was  taken  up  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  two  dairy 
States. 

The  bulk  of  the  pulp  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try was  in  States  in  which  stock  interests  were  either  not  highly 
developed  or  consisted  largely  in  grazing.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  farmers  have  been  very  slow  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  the  great- 
est opportunities  offered  by  a  sugar  factory.  The  State  of  Michigan, 
for  instance,  in  which  at  one  time  twenty  factories  were  in  operation, 
was  not  especially  developed  in  stock  interests.  Within  a  short  period 
twenty  large  concerns  were  established  which  put  out  thousands  of 
tons  of  beet  pulp  and  hundreds  of  barrels  of  waste  molasses,  both  most 
excellent  stock  foods.  Yet  these,  as  ft  rule,  were  thrown  away  in  the 
ravines,  bayous,  and  waste  places.  There  has,  however,  been  great 
improvement  in  Michigan  in  this  respect.  The  farmers  are  more  gen- 
erally feeding  the  fresh  piilp.  Two  factories  have  installed  pulp  dry- 
ing plants  and  arc  building  up  a  demand  for  their  finished  stock-food 
product  at  paying  prices. 

If  the  farmers  of  Michigan,  or  any  other  place  for  that  matter, 
where  sugar  factories  are  in  operation,  had  grasped  the  full  import  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  a  sugar  factory,  there  would  not  now  be 
any  sugar  mills  whose  idleness  requires  explanation.  A  sugar  factorj^ 
is  not  simply  a  market  for  a  certain  crop.  It  increases  the  values  and 
rents  of  the  farmer's  lands.  He  can  raise  a  crop  of  beets  in  which,  from 
air  and  water,  the  sun  has  elaborated  a  certain  amount  of  sugar, 
requiring  nothing  from  his  soil  so  far  as  the  sugar  is  concerned.  He 
hauls  these  beets  to  the  factory,  which  buys  the  sugar  and  extracts  it. 
The  farmer  receives  his  money  for  the  sugar,  and  brings  back  home 
the  residue  of  the  beets — the  pulp — and  feeds  it  to  his  stock. 
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This  pulp  has  been  purchased  from  the  factories  for  almost  any  price, 
from  nothing  to  $1  per  ton,  depending  upon  the  location  of  the  facto- 
ries.    In  many  cases  it  was  given  to  the  farmers,  and  in  many  others 
they  paid  from  10  cents  to  35  cents  per  ton — merely  a  nominal  price— 
for  a  valuable  feed.     If  the  farmer  had  known  in  the  beginning  what 
most  of  them  now  know,  he  would  have  immediately  increased  the  stock 
of  his  farm  when  he  began  growing  sugar  beets.     He  would  have  taken 
ail  his  pulp,  fed  it  to  his  stock,  produced  milk  and  meat,  and  sold 
them.     He  would  have  taken  the  resulting  barnyard  manure  and  put 
it  back  upon  his  land.     If  the  farmer  had  adopted  this  policy  and 
kept  it  up,  there  would  have  been  no  idle  sugar  mills  now.     He  would 
now  be  able  to  say:  *'This  beet  business  is  all  right.     I  grow  a  crop, 
sell  a  portion  of  its  constituent  elements  to  the  sugar  factor3%  bring 
back  the  rest,  and  feed  it  my  stock,  so  that  I  do  not  have  to  devote 
other  land  to  the  growing  of  feed;  I  sell  the  animal  product  from  this 
feed;  I  am  able  to  keep  more  animals,  and  maintain  a  better  balance 
between  stock  and  crop  production,  and  I  am  better  able  to  keep  the 
fertility  of  my  soil  up  to  the  standard.     The  cultivation  of  sugar  beets 
puts  my  land  in  much  better  condition,  and  I  am  able  to  largely 
increase  the  production  of  other  crops." 

There  is  no  question  that  farmers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  sugar 
factories  are  now  thinking  more  seriously  along  these  lines,  and  that 
their  more  active  support  will  greatly  benefit  the  sugar  factories  in 
the  future. 

USE   OF  POOR  SEED. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  good  quality  of  beet  seed  is  a  para- 
mount necessity  in  growing  the  crop.  The  selection  of  land  has  been 
mentioned  as  of  first  importance,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  important 
than  another.  In  this  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  farmer  himself- 
Of  course  the  agricultural  experts  of  the  factories  give  this  matter 
considerable  attention,  but  they  must  be  guided  more  or  less  by  the 
farmer's  ov/n  statement  as  to  the  quality  of  his  land.  After  the  expert 
has  made  his  recommendation  the  farmer  still  has  the  responsibility 
of  following  the  directions  in  making  the  selection. 

Selection  of  seeds  is  also  of  paramount  importance.  In  the  choice 
of  seed  the  farmer  must  be  relieved  from  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  The  two  important  characteristics  of  good  seed  are  (1)  vital- 
ity or  germinating  power,  and  (2)  the  power  to  produce  beets  of  high 
sugar  content  and  purity.  In  regard  to  choice  of  seed  the  farmer 
must  be  guided  entirely  by  the  experts  of  the  factory.  So  important 
is  the  use  of  good  seed  that  the  contracts  of  every  sugar  factory  with 
which  I  am  conversant  require  the  farmers  to  use  the  seed  furnished 
by  it.  The  vitality  of  the  seed  materially  affects  the  stand  of  beets. 
Many  contracts  provide  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  beets  shall 
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depend  on  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain.  On  this  account  the 
farmer  is  deeply  interested  in  the  reproductive  power  of  the  seed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  factory  is  interested  in  the  farmer  securing 
a  good  yield  of  good  beets  in  order  that  it  may  retain  him  on  its  list 
of  beet  growers.  It  is  also  interested  in  the  sugar  content  and  purity 
of  his  beets,  since  it  can  work  high-grade  beets  at  less  expense,  ton 
for  ton,  than  btets  of  low  purity  and  sugar  content.  Since  the  great 
balk  of  the  beets  grown  for  the  factories  in  this  country  are  from  seed 
imported  from  Europe,  the  factories  are  dependent  for  the  quality  of 
their  seed  upon  the  foreign  beet-seed  producers.  From  this  fact  have 
resulted  many  of  the  difficulties  that  have  beset  beet-sugar  production 
in  many  parts  of  this  country.  Too  much  dependence  was  put  upon 
the  representation  of  the  seed  producers  of  foreign  countries. 

We  began  the  production  of  beets  in  this  country  with  every  indi- 
cation that  an  extensive  industry  would  be  developed,  affording  a  large 
market  for  beet  seed,  each  factory  requiring  several  carloads  every 
spring.  Without  any  special  knowledge  at  home  of  quality,  it  was 
assumed  that  foreign  producers  of  seed  would  vie  with  each  other  in 
building  up  this  market,  and  that  the  natural  laws  of  competition 
would  bring  us  seed  of  first  quality.  In  this  the  factories  reckoned 
without  their  host,  although  results  might  have  been  different  with 
the  old  reliable  established  seed  firnts  of  Europe.  In  this  business,  as 
in  every  other,  there  is  a  class  of  producers  who  cater  to  a  * 'shoddy'' 
trade.  They  were  aware  of  our  ignorance  regarding  quality  in  sugar- 
beet  seed.  Agents  were  sent  over  here  who  represented  firms  that 
were  .not  scientific  producers  of  beet  seed,  but  who  went  out  on  the 
market  of  Europe  and  gathered  seed  from  every  source  available, 
including  old  seed  bins,  and  "sweepings'"  or  *' clean-ups"  of  thrash- 
ing floors.  These  were  mixed  more  or  less  with  fresh  good  seed  and 
shipped  over  here  as  high-grade  seed.  In  other  cases  the  standard 
"A"  seed,  from  which  the  best  field  crops  of  Europe  are  grown,  was 
planted  to  produce  mothers,  from  which  a  crop  of  seed  was  grown 
direct  and  shipped  to  this  country.  Beets  were  planted  again  from 
this  second  seed  to  produce  mothers  to  be  used  in  growing  seed  for 
our  market,  from  which  many  of  the  beets  for  our  factories  were 
grown. 

During  the  years  1903  and  1904  this  countr}-  imported  approximately 
5,250,000  pounds  of  seed  annually.  This  seed  cost  the  beet  growers, 
in  round  numbers,  three- quarters  of  a  million  dollars  each  year. 

From  time  to  time  our  factory  managers  and  experts,  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  this  countr}^  have  vis- 
ited these  older  countries.  They  have  found  a  sentiment  there  not 
conducive  to  our  best  interests  in  securing  seed  of  the  best  quality. 
It  must  be  evident  that  to  build  up  the  sugar  industry  in  this  country 
is  more  or  less  against  the  interests  of  these  older  countries.    They 
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have  been  exporting  to  us  a  considerable  part  of  the  sugar  we  congamft 
It  is  of  more  importance  to  these  seedsmen  to  have  the  beets  grown 
there,  so  as  to  give  them  a  home  market  for  their  seed,  than  to  help 
build  up  an  extensive  sugar  production  here.  They  were  perfectly 
willing  to  sell  us  the  seed  if  we  demanded  it,  but  as  to  quality  of  seed 
they  were  not  anxious  to  discriminate  in  our  favor  against  their  own 
home  producers. 

One  of  the  best-known  experts  in  the  United  States,  who  has  devoted 
years  to  the  beet  production  of  £urope,  said:  ^'  You  can  not  dream  of 
the  disaster  that  would  follow  to  the  sugar  production  of  the  older 
countries  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  export  what  is  known  as  the 
high-grade  'A'  seed.  There  is  not  nearly  enough  of  the  *A'  seed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  European  growers."  It  would  appear  to  be  a 
plain  case,  from  this  statement,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been 
practically  none  of  the  ^^A"  seed  sent  to  this  country.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  we  have  not  been  able  in  all  cases  to  secure  the  second-grade 
seed,  such  as  is  much  in  use  there.  Thus  we  have  been  hampered  by 
crude  ideas  of  our  own  in  growing  the  beet  crop,  and  to  some  extent 
by  the  machinations  of  irresponsible,  designing  seed  dealers  of  Europe. 
There  is  absolutely  no  definite  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  has  occurred.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  circumstance  contributed 
much  to  the  discouragement  of  our  early  beet  growers.  Finally  it  led 
to  an  investigation  by  home  producers,  as  a  result  of  which  the  evil 
has  been  largely  corrected.  Many  of  our  managers,  superintendents, 
and  proprietors  made  personal  visits  to  the  seed-producing  districts  of 
Europe,  studied  the  conditions  of  seed  production  there,  and  placed 
their  contracts  with  responsible  firms. 

In  my  last  report  I  made  a  detailed  statement  of  the  methods  used 
in  the  production  of  high-grade  sugar-beet  seed.  A  perusal  of  this 
statement  makes  it  clear  that  the  process  is  expensive.  It  also  shows 
that  considerable  time  is  required  to  carry  out  the  successive  steps 
involved  in  producing  a  crop  of  seed.  These  steps  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  high  quality  of  the  seed.  Of  this  our  fac^tories  are  fully 
advised,  and  the}^  have  placed  their  contracts  accordingly.  I  have 
known  a  case  where  the  entire  supply  of  beets  for  a  factory  for  the 
season  were  the  product  of  inferior  seed,  and  the  beets  averaged  hardly 
above  10  per  cent  of  sugar,  with  the  purity  equally  low.  It  was  the 
factory's  first  campaign.  No  factory,  no  matter  how  large  its  supply 
of  beets,  could  make  a  profit.  It  could  not  survive  in  competition 
with  other  factories  securing  beets  with  15  to  17  per  cent  of  sugar, 
and  a  purity  of  80  to  90.  In  the  case  of  this  particular  factory,  the 
results  of  the  first  year's  work  were  more  disastrous,  It  could  not 
survive  the  shock  administered  to  its  beet  growers  and  financiers.  It 
closed  its  doors  and  dismantled,  and  is  no  longer  heard  of.  Such 
errors  are  not  conunon  to-day.     They  are  hardly  possible,  bat  they 
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will  remain  green  in  the  memory  of  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  things  that  crippled  and  hampered  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  its 
earlier  stages. 

INADEQUATE   EXPERIMENTATION. 

The  original  information  concerning  the  production  of  sugar  beets 
in  this  country  that  was  used  as  a  basis  on  which  to  found  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  was  secured  by  making  experiments  in  raising  l)eets  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Looking  back,  these  experiments  appear 
to  have  been  inadequate,  often  ill-advised,  and  in  a  measure  conducted 
in  an  irresponsible  way.  No  doubt  they  were  the  best  that  could 
be  devised  under  all  the  circumstances.  They  emanatc^d  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources.  They  were  instituted  everywhere  and  apparently 
by  everybody — ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  farmers,  editors,  profes- 
sional agriculturists,  railroad  companies,  real-estate  agents,  college 
professors,  State  experiment  stations,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

A  great  variety  of  printed  matter  appeared  on  the  subject,  ranging 
from  statements  based  on  the  most  meager  information  to  the  very 
learned  translations  of  the  most  scientific  character.  In  advice  there 
was  nothing  lacking,  such  as  it  was,  but  there  was  no  one  particularly 
qualified  to  sift  out  the  good  from  the  bad.  We  were  on  the  high 
road  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  nothing  but  experience  could  ever 
give  us  the  real  facts.  That  experience  we  now  have  had  and  it  is  not 
to  be  regretted.  Out  of  all  the  confusion  came  some  very  valuable 
data.  We  have  gradually  learned  right  principles  and  discovered 
errors.  Under  the  same  circumstances  1  am  sure  that  if  we  had  the 
work  to  do  over  again  it  would  proceed  along  the  same  lines.  We 
simply^  started  blindly  and  in  the  dark  and  felt  our  way  out  toward  the 
light.  Wliere  definite  knowledge  and  experience  are  lacking  there  is 
no  better  way. 

Most  of  these  preliminary  experiments  were  conducted  by  farmers 
who  secured  seed  from  and  worked  more  or  less  under  the  direction  of 
some  State  experiment  station,  or  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
some  association  organized  to  promote  the  industry. 

In  1897  the  Department  of  Agriculture  received  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual applications  for  beet  seed.  Congressmen  had  small  packages 
sent  broadcast  over  their  districts.  Many  of  these  packages  contained 
accurate  directions  for  conducting  the  experiments --some  did  not. 

Anibitious  towns,  societies,  and  orgimizations  of  different  kinds  for- 
warded lists  of  farmers,  to  whom  the  seed  was  sent.  State  experi- 
ment stations  made  up  from  their  bulletin  lists  a  collection  of  names, 
asking  them  to  make  experiments. 

The  Division  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  chemists  of  the  State  experiment  stations  requested  these  farm 
BPi-M)6 40 
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experimenters  to  collect  and  forward  samples  of  the  beets  grown  for 
chemical  analysis,  and  Government  franks  were  supplied,  to  save  the 
farmers  expense  in  compl}- ing  with  this  request.  The  samples  came 
in  by  the  thousand,  in  every  form  of  order  and  disorder.  Some  beets 
were  dried  out  and  wilted  before  they  reached  their  destination.  A 
beet  from  which  the  moisture  has  evaporated  before  testing  shows  a 
considerably  higher  percentage  of  sugar.  And  there  were  many 
irregularities  of  this  and  other  kinds. 

The  worst  feature  of  these  experiments  appeared  on  the  farms  where 
the  beets  were  grown.     It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  induce  the 
farmer  to  set  apart'any  portion  of  his  good  land  for  conducting  these 
trials.     He  said:  "I  am  getting  nothing  out  of  these  beets,  so  what's 
the  use?"    As  a  rule  farmers  are  not  given  to  experimentation.    A 
really  scientific  experiment  ignores  profit.     It  is  purely  an  educational 
matter.     Not  a  large  number  of  our  farmers  incline  to  this  sort  of 
work.     The  same  reasons  that  actuated  them  in  the  selection  of  the 
land  operated  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop.     During  the  year  men- 
tioned I  visited  thousands  of  these  experimental  plats  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  I  did  not  find  over  a 
dozen  really  well-conducted  scientific  experiments. 

Upon  such  a  showing  of  facts  was  our  sugar  industry  instituted.  In 
the  light  of  such  facts  the  reason  for  the  obstacles  encountered  becomes 
clear.  But  to-day  sugar  factories  are  built  in  territory  in  which  beets 
have  been  grown  for  the  factories,  thus  demonstrating  the  actual  fitness 
of  the  conditions. 

INTERDEPENDENCE   OF   FACTORY  AND   FARM. 

There  is  such  a  community  of  interests  between  factory  and  farm 
in  the  production  of  sugar  beets  and  manufacture  of  sugar  that  it  is 
hard  to  draw  a  definite  line  of  separation.  The  factory  is  vitally 
interested  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
work  on  the  farm.  The  factory  must  feel  assured  that  the  fanner  is 
sufficiently  remunerated  to  induce  hira  to  grow  the  crop.  It  is  also 
directly  interested  in  the  qualit}'  of  beets  the  farmer  grows. 

Ever}^  move  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory  is  intimately  related  to 
the  cost  of  production.  If  the  beets  are  brought  in  dirty,  the  manu- 
facturer is  at  additional  expense  for  cleaning  then^  before  they  enter 
the  processes  of  manufacture.  Often  in  a  load  of  beets  there  are  peb- 
bles, pieces  of  iron,  and  other  articles  which  find  their  way  through 
the  sluice  gates,  into  the  elevators,  and  finally  up  to  the  delicate 
slicing  knives.  These  are  dulled  or  broken;  machinery  may  be 
wrenched  and  disabled,  causing  loss  of  time  and  a  large  expenditure  of 
money  for  repairs. 

The  very  foundation  of  the  factory's  success  in  sugar  production  is 
its  supply  of  beets.     Every  factory  is  consti-ucted  to  slice  so  many 
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>na  of  beets  per  day  (its  capacity)  and  to  continue  the  process  for  a 
^rtain  number  of  days  (its  ''campaign'').  If  it  secures  a  sufficient 
ippiy  of  beets  to  meet  this  capacity  for  the  full  period,  much  has 
sen  accomplished  to  insure  success. 

Again,  if  the  beets  only  contain  a  small  percentage  of  salts  of  dif- 
jrent  kinds,  naturally  entering  into  the  beets  (''impurities"),  the 
ork  is  greatly  facilitated.  In  the  procei^s  of  making  sugar  these 
ilia  operate  to  hold  up  the  sugar  from  crystallization.  Extraction 
scomes  difficult  in  proportion  to  their  presence.  If  the  beets  are 
igh  in  sugar  content,  more  sugar  is  secured  from  the  same  amount  of 
3ets  and  factory  energy  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  wei-e  low. 

The  supply  of  beets,  their  purity  and  sugar  contents,  are  all  gov- 
•ned  largely  by  the  work  on  the  farm,  vi«,  the  selection  of  the  land, 
3  preparation  to  receive  the  seed,  the  time  and  manner  of  planting, 
1  inning,  bunching,  cultivating,  and  harvesting,  and  the  delivery  of 
16  product. 

TOO  MUCH   ENTHUSIASM  AND  HASTE  IN   ESTABLISHING  FACTOBIES. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  was  started  with  a  little  too  much  of  our 
ell-known  American  enthusiasm.  There  was  too  much  of  the  kind 
:  excitement  often  aroused  by  the  discovery  of  a  valuable  find  in  a 
»w  mine,  or  the  selling  of  corner  lots  in  a  new  town.  Other  leading 
rricultural  industries  had  started  with  the  early  settlement  and  devel- 
led  with  the  country;  or,  if  introduced  later,  they  came  as  natural 
►suits  of  specific  demands.  There  were  very  few  farm  products  the 
orking  of  which  required  large  capital.  Probably  the  packing  and 
illing  industries  of  the  country  were  most  extensive  of  this  class; 
it  they  began  with  our  earlier  history,  were  operated  through  pio- 
3er  methods,  and  gradually  developed  to  large  concerns.  With  the 
3et-sugar  industry  it  was  different.  It  was  proposed  to  establish  a 
Lctory  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  in  a  community  with  abso- 
itely  no  information  concerning  the  needs  of  the  industry.  It  was 
roposed  to  employ  a  small  number  of  experts  in  the  factory,  but  the 
roprietors  themselves  were  absolutely  without  experience.  But  lit- 
e  was  known  concerning  the  agricultural  problems  involved  in  the 
rowing  of  the  beets.  The  first  year  nearly  everybody''  was  swamped 
ith  work  in  the  fields  owing  to  the  lack  of  help,  as  insufficient 
rrangements  had  been  made.  The  demand  for  more  help  came  from 
rery  direction.  Lalx)r(»rs  wore  sought  in  the  adjacent  country,  the 
ties,  and  more  remote  sources  of  supply.  Only  an  insufficient  supply 
3uld  be  secured,  and  the  laborers  were  nearly  all  inexperienced. 
Yet  investors  really  anticipated  ti  dividend  the  first  year  under  such 
3nditions.  The  farmer  made  a  poor  selection  of  soil,  did  poor  work 
I  the  field,  and  delivered  poor  beets  to  the  manufacturer.     Also  his 
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eyes  gave  heavier  weights  to  his  beets  than  the  scales  at  the  factories. 
When  his  beets  wei-e  tared  they  were  found  to  contain  more  dirt  than 
he  supposed.     Contentions  arose  and  bad  feelings  were  engendered. 

At  least  60  per  cent  of  the  factories  now  in  existence  had  to  go 
through  an  experience  of  this  sort.  Capitalists,  business  men,  and 
farmers  all  over  the  country  seemed  to  have  the  one  idea  that  a  sugar 
factory  was  a  highly  beneficial  institution  financially.  There  is  proba- 
bly not  a  town  or  city  in  the  sugar-beet  belt  that  did  not  at  one  time 
or  other  have  the  beet-sugar  craze.  In  their  archives  may  be  found 
the  history  of  their  agitation  of  the  subject.  A  barbecue  was  held, 
the  faimers  of  the  surrounding  country  were  invited  in,  the  hat  was 
passed  to  pay  expenses.  An  ox  was  roasted  and  the  public  feasted 
in  some  hall  or  grove.  The  band  played,  the  people  shouted,  and 
everybody  shouted  "  Hurrah  for  the  sugar  factory!" 

In  many  cases  all  this  noise  and  enthusiasm  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  factory.  The  town  gave  a  site  and  exempted  it  and  the  improve- 
ments on  it  from  taxation.  The  substantial  basis  for  all  this  excite- 
ment was  the  fact  that  some  experiments  had  been  conducted  on  a  few 
plats  of  ground  in  the  neighl)orhood  during  one  season,  capitalists  put- 
ting up  the  money,  the  farmers  growing  the  beets.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  decry  this  enthusiasm,  nor  even  to  suggest  that  it  was  unwise. 
It  was  probably  necessary.  As  a  final  verdict  at  least  the  results  o 
most  plants  will  substantiate  the  wisdom  of  their  location.  It  Is  proper, 
however,  to  state  that  the  early  events  in  the  opei-ations  of  these  fac- 
tories should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  just  stated. 

The  sympathetic,  intelligent,  and  active  support  of  a  farmer  is  as 
essential  to  a  sugar  factory  as  is  food  to  an  animal.  In  order  that  a 
farmer  may  produce  beets  for  the  factory,  he  must  first  be  convinced 
that  they  are  profitable,  and  considerably  more  so  than  other  farm 
crops,  as  the  expeiLse  of  production  is  so  much  heavier.  He  must 
know  how  before  he  can  produce  beets  at  a  profit  or  employ  the  best 
methods  of  cultivation. 

The  hurrah  spirit  has  subsided.  In  its  place  we  have  the  cold  facts 
and  conditions  upon  which  rest  the  future  of  the  sugar  factory. 
Through  the  reaction  most  of  the  factories  have  passed  successfully. 
A  few  are  idle,  with  the  issue  indeterminate  as  yet. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  factory  now  proceeds  on  entirely  different 
lines.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  twelve  States  now  producing 
sugar  beets  compose  the  area  from  which  we  will  procure  our  beet 
sugar  in  the  future.  The  factories  now  in  existence  are  the  training 
schools  which  promote  the  establishment  of  others.  In  securing  its 
supply  of  beets  a  factory  in  the  start  naturally  covers  a  large  sur- 
rounding territory'',  but  gradually  contracts  the  area  until  it  can  secure 
a  sufficient  supply  in  its  own  locality.  Perhaps  a  factory  in  another 
vicinity  overlaps  or  reaches  up  to  theiarea  of  the  first,  but  its  territoij 
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tbo  contracts  in  like  manner.  The  result  is  that  the  farmers  through- 
out a  large  district  are  educated  in  the  art  of  producing  sugar  beets. 
They  have  also  fully  tested  the  fitness  of  the  soil  for  the  production  of 
this  crop.  As  the  factories  gradually  increase  their  tonnage  and  secure 
their  supply-  nearer  home  large  areas  where  the  farmers  are  educated 
in  growing  beets  and  desire  to  produce  them  are  left  wi  Jiout  a  market 
for  the  crop.  A  new  factory  becomes  a  necessity  to  this  district. 
There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  its  introduction.  Everybody  inter- 
ested knows  exactly  what  can  be  acc^omplished.  They  go  into  the 
work  with  eyes  open,  each  willing  to  do  his  share.  The  factory  starts, 
and  it  succeeds  from  the  beginning.  It  is  thus  that  the  extension  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  now  appears  to  be  going  on. 

WOBK   OF  PBOMOTEBS. 

Mention  of  the  promoter  carries  us  back  to  the  barbecue,  the  brass 
l)and,  the  public  assemblage  in  the  town  hall.  So  man}'  towns  have 
fcad  this  experience  that  I  will  give  one  coming  under  my  observation 
as  typical  of  all. 

A  man  had  arrived  in  the  town  a  few  days  before  and  had  called  on 
a  few  citizens  of  wealth  and  influence.     He  had  a  proposition  to  make. 
He  said  he  was  associated  with  several  public-spirited  financial  gentle^ 
men  who  wei-e  prepared  to  put  up  a  sugar  factory  in  that  particular 
town.     He  had  an  array  of  facts  showing  the  favomble  conditions  for 
\yeet  growing  in  the  farming  community.     The  country  could  produce 
the  beets,  the  town  had  the  pure  water,  cheap  transportation,  good 
coal,  limestone,  and  everything  necessary  near  at  hand.     It  was  handy 
to  market,  and  everything  appeared  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  building 
of  a  sugar  factory.     This  would  build  up  the  town  and  start  a  boom. 
All  that  he  asked  was  that  a  few  of  the  responsible  people  organize 
a  beet-sugar  company  and  subscribe  for  half  the  stock.     He  and  his 
associates  were  to  subscribe  for  the  other  half.     In  addition,  he  must 
have  a  bonus  of  $150,000,  possibly  to  be  taken  in  stock.     The  town 
was  to  give  a  site,  connect  it  with  the  water  main,  put  in  a  spur, 
exempt  the  site  and  factory  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  3'ears.     The 
factory  he  proposed  to  build  was  a  350-ton  plant,  costing  $350,000, 
which  he  proposed  to  stock  for  $500,000  in  order  to  cover  his  bonus. 
It  is  probable  that  there  was  nothing  back  of  Mr.  Promoter.     He 
intended  to  take  the  gifts  and  the  prospects  offered  by  the  town  to 
some  beet-sugar  factor}^  constructor  and  propose  that  he  take  the  con- 
tract to  build  the  factor}^  taking  as  part  payment  some  of  the  stock 
in  his  hands  for  disposal  and  find  capitalists  who  would  pay  cash  for 
the  rest. 

1  do  not  know  that  many  factories  were  constructed  as  a  result  of 
such  promotion.  The  promoter  early  demonstrated  himself  a  failure 
as  a  factor  in  developing  the  industry.     He  was  a  positive  hindrance 
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to  it.  He  wrought  up  many  localities  to  a  high  degree  of  anticipation. 
After  long  waiting  the  bubble  exploded,  and  the  suspense  had  done 
the  work.  The  effect  of  the  reaction  was  great.  It  was  hard  to  get 
such  a  community  to  listen  again  to  anybody  proposing  a  beet-sugar 
factory  for  the  town,  no  matter  what  merit  the  proposition  had. 

Some  of  our  factories,  however,  resulted  from  the  work  of  the  town 
boomer,  and  most  of  them  have  fully  realized  every  prediction,  whether 
honestly  intended  or  not.  Towns  of  several  thousand  inhabitants  have 
been  built  up  through  the  combined  influence  of  the  sugar  factory  and 
irrigation  in  the  short  space  of  one  or  two  years.  They  show  every 
evidence  of  permanence  and  prosperity.  It  must  be  evident,  however, 
that  in  some  places  town-booming  methods  are  ill-advised  in  establish- 
ing a  sugar  factory. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  USE  OLD  MILLS. 

When  it  became  evident  that  we  were  to  build  in  the  United  States 
a  considerable  number  of  sugar  factories,  there  appeared  on  the  scene 
agents  who  were  in  the  business  of  hawking  about  old  mills  from  one 
place  to  another  and  unloading  them  on  innocent,  unsuspecting  com- 
munities. After  such  a  mill  had  thoroughly  demonstmted  its  useless- 
ness  and  the  seller's  commission  had  been  paid,  it  was  ready  to  be 
taken  on  to  some  other  point  and  disposed  of  again.  At  least  three  of 
these  migrator}'^  factories  found  their  last  resting  place  in  the  United 
States.  So  much  traveling  permanently  disabled  two  of  them,  and 
with  the  other  an  additional  expenditure  equal  to  its  original  cost  of 
installation  was  necessary  to  modernize  it  and  make  it  available,  effi- 
cient, and  useful.  Of  the  whole  number  of  factories  that  have  been 
built  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  onh'  three  have 
been  actually  dismantled  and  disposed  of  for  other  purposes,  and  two 
of  these  were  the  ones  mentioned  above.  Two  other  factories  have 
been  removed  and  installed  in  new  places,  where  they  are  doing  active 
work  to-day  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

LACK  OF  EXPERT  FACTORY  OPERATIVES. 

A  factory  is  working  at  its  best  advantage  when  everybody  con- 
nected with  it,  from  the  day  laborer  in  the  beet  sheds,  who  shovels  the 
beets  into  the  sluice  ditches,  to  the  superintendent  of  the  factory, 
understands  perfectlj"  his  part  of  the  work.  In  such  a  factory  the 
work  goes  on  like  the  running  of  well-oiled  machinery.  A  certain 
quantity  of  beets  comes  into  the  washer  hourl}^  and  regularly.  The 
power  is  regulated  exactly  to  meet  every  demand  of  the  factory. 
Everybody  does  his  particular  part  of  the  work  in  the  right  amount 
at  the  right  time,  and  he  does  it  intelligently.  All  are  in  a  sense 
experts. 
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When  the  sugar  industry  started  in  this  country,  we  had  no  experts 
except  those  imported.  We  were  dependent  upon  foreigners.  After 
a  while  we  had,  in  addition  to  these,  a  small  supply  gradually  educated 
in  our  factories.  It  is  clear  that  every  new  factory  had  to  start  with 
a  minimum  of  experts.  Comparing  the  work  of  our  factories  to-day 
with  that  of  a  few  years  ago,  it  must  be  apparent  that  there  is  a  vast 
improvement.  Even  at  present  the  older  factories  are  not  able  to  hold 
their  full  force  of  trained  laborers  on  account  of  new  factories  coming 
into  operation,  thus  affording  opportunites  for  promotion  of  those 
having  experience  in  beet-sugar  making. 

A  laborer  requires  other  qualifications  than  expertness.  As  a  rule 
he  must,  to  some  extent,  supervise  others,  or  work  in  conjunction  with 
them.  If  foreign,  he  is  deficient  in  the  language  and  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  country.  He  may  be  an  adept  in  his 
own  country,  but  here  is  to  some  extent  disqualified  because  of  those 
deficiencies.  It  is  found  much  more  desirable  that  expert  laborers 
should  thoroughly'  understand  the  language,  customs,  habits,  and  con- 
ditions of  oiir  own  country.  Foreign  experts  may,  of  course,  gradually 
acquire  these  qualifications. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  necessity  for  intelligent  cooperation  among 
factory  operatives,  attention  is  called  to  the  following  facts:  For  gen- 
eral consumption  the  American  demand  is  for  sugar  of  a  different  grain 
from  that  commonly  used  in  Europe.  Sugars  for  fruit  preserving  and 
confectionery  may  be  different  from  those  for  table  use  or  from  each 
other.  While  all  our  sugar  mills  are  catering  to  the  American  market, 
they  may  also  be  catering  to  a  specific  market  for  a  particular  kind  of 
sugar.  As  the  graining  of  sugar  is  governed  b}^  the  joint  action  of 
several  people  in  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  intelligent  coopera- 
tion throughout  the  factory  is  required  from  start  to  finish  in  order  to 
produce  a  good  grade  of  the  kind  of  s^ugar  desired. 

LACK   OF  GOOPERATION   AMONG   BEET-SUGAR    MANUFACTURERS. 

Business  harmonj^  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  a  prime  necessitj'  in 
every  enterprise.  The  lack  of  it  in  the  building  up  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  has  been  pronounced.  To  suggest  the  cause,  I  have  only 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  enthusiasm,  haste,  and  confusion  incident 
to  the  establishment  of  many  factories.  The  men  conducting  large 
enterprises  such  as  these  should  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  the  industry  and  should  cooperate  in  order  to  secure  the  desired 
results.  In  many  respects  the  interests  of  all  beet-sugar  factories  are 
the  same.  Questions  like  that  of  markets,  of  transportation,  and  of 
legislation  demand  unity  of  action.  This  can  only  be  secured  through 
a  unity  of  feeling  and  hearty  cooperation.  That  there  has  been  gen- 
eral lack  of  harmony  in  this  respect  is  a  matter  of  history.  This  has 
probably  been  due,  more  than  anything  else,  to  the  general  cosmopoli- 
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tao  training  of  the  men  who  entered  into  the  financing  of  this  iodus- 
try.  Men  are  the  creatures  of  their  environment  and  training.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  business  require  different  methods.  A  man  is  prone 
to  use  the  methods  which  have  brought  about  the  success  of  his  life. 

Back  of  the  installation  of  every  sugar  factory  is  a  history  of  its 
financing  which  is  peculiar  to  the  conditions  of  its  own  vicinity.  The 
business  trend  of  each  was  naturally  governed  by  the  men  who  installed 
it.  They  represented  many  callings — bankers,  lawyers,  lumbermen, 
large  landholders,  stock  feeders  and  breeders,  sugar  refiners,  churches, 
steel  constructors,  glass  producers,  brewers,  and  distillers.  The  man- 
agements of  these  factories  adopted  methods  peculiarl}^  their  own. 
They  started  actively  into  the  fields  to  establish  a  career  of  usefulness 
and  success,  each  along  its  own  lines. 

It  took  a  few  years'  experience  to  bring  these  factory  people  together 
on  common  grounds,  to  make  them  appreciate  that  *'In  union  there 
is  strength,"  and  to  teach  them  that  there  are  a  few  things  peculiar 
and  necessary  to  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  best  accomplished 
through  better  understanding  and  cooperation.  The  proceedings  of 
the  National  Association  of  Beet-Sugar  Producers  at  its  last  meeting, 
held  in  Washington  in  May,  1904,  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  there 
has  been  established  better  harmony  of  feeling,  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  involved,  and  cooperation  more  thorough  and  effective 
among  the  producers  of  this  product. 

INSUFFICIENT  CAPITAL. 

In  view  of  the  many  difficulties  to  be  met  by  a  factory  in  working 
out  the  pioneer  problems  of  a  new  industry  many  of  the  plants  were 
insufficiently  capitalized.  In  many  cases  only  sufficient  to  bond  the 
enterprise  was  paid  in.  It  started  in  debt  and  with  a  minimum  work- 
ing capital.  To  maintain  this  it  depended  largely  upon  the  sales  of  its 
finished  product,  which  it  was  compelled  to  sell  as  fast  as  produced, 
regardless  of  the  market  or  anything  else.  When  such  a  factory  had 
to  meet  unanticipated  difficulties  one  after  another,  it  became  crippled, 
legally  involved,  and  led  a  precarious  existence.  Its  case  was  similar 
to  that  of  a  man  whose  system  is  run  down,  and  who  consequently 
becomes  subject  to  the  attacks  of  disease  germs  of  every  kind  and  is 
finally  incapacitated  for  active  duty.  Heroic  methods  are  required 
under  such  (Circumstances.  Some  of  our  factories  have  been  com- 
pelled to  reorganize,  recapitalize,  and  strengthen  themselves  to  meet 
conditions  such  as  I  have  just  described. 

LOW    PiaCE   OF   SUGAK. 

In  addition  to  many  other  difficulties  encountered,  our  sugar  facto- 
ries until  recently  had  to  dispose  of  their  product  at  a  low  price  and 
under  severe  competitive  conditions.     This  situation  resulted  from 
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natural  causes,  being  largely  due  to  the  overproduction  of  sugar  in 
Europe.  Sugar  production  and  markets  there  were  based  on  very 
unnatural  and  peculiar  systems.  Those  countries  paid  large  bounties 
for  sugar  exported.  In  order  to  secure  the  monej'  to  pay  the  bounty 
they  practically  exacted  a  consumption  tax.  In  the  first  place,  they 
put  up  a  prohibitive  tariff  of  4  to  5  cents  a  pound  on  impoi*ts  of  sugar. 
This  prevented  importations.  The  Government  then  collected  from 
each  factory  a  tax  on  all  sugar  sold  for  local  consumption.  Out  of  this 
excise  tax  the  Government  was  enabled  to  pay  the  manufacturers  a 
large  bounty  for  sugar  exported;  that  is  to  say,  through  this  give-and- 
take  system  it  made  the  people  pay  large  sums  of  money  on  sugar 
exported  to  other  countries.  Sugar  sold  at  retail  in  those  countries  at 
10  to  12  cents  per  pound.  The  exporters  of  sugar  could  bring  that 
sugar  over  here  under  the  encouragement  of  this  bounty,  pay  our 
tariff  of  $1.68i  per  100  pounds,  and  place  it  on  our  market  at  a  very 
low  price. 

Of  course  the  real  profit  to  them  was  in  selling  sugar  to  their  home 
consumers,  and  each  one  of  them  vied  with  the  others  to  produce  as 
much  as  he  could  for  his  home  market. '  They  were  enabled  to  hold 
the  price  up  to  the  highest  point  not  prohibitive  to  consumption. 
Whatever  of  surplus  was  produced  for  which  there  was  no  demand  at 
home  was  exported,  received  this  bounty,  and  was  dumped  on  any 
market  where  it  could  find  a  customer.  Much  of  it  came  to  this 
country. 

This  unnatural  sj-stem  became  so  burdensome  to  the  people,  the 
governments,  and  the  manufacturers  themselves,  that  all  the  Euro- 
pean countries  engaging  in  it  except  Russia  united  in  a  conference  at 
Brussels,  their  representatives  entering  into  an  agi-eement,  which  was 
indorsed  by  their  respective  governments,  to  do  away  with  the  bounty 
system.  In  name  the  bounty  system  has  been  abolished.  In  effect 
there  is  still  more  or  less  of  the  system  in  use,  through  hidden  devices 
of  the  various  countries  seeking  to  accomplish  the  same  through  other 
means. 

This  has  brought  about  more  or  less  diplomatic  representation 
between  those  powers.  Gradually  they  are  unearthing  the  roots  of 
the  old  system  and  digging  them  out.  It  seems  probable  that  the}'  will 
be  destroyed  altogether.  Suffice  it  to  sa}^  sufficient  has  occurred  in 
this  direction  to  produce  good  results  in  the  markets  of  our  country; 
our  factories  are  receiving  )>etter  and  steadier  prices  and  conditions 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  better  market  conditions  will  continue  for 
some  time.  The  European  countries  referred  to  are  gradually  reduc- 
ing their  plantings  and  contracting  their  exports. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  COITOITIONS  AND  PROSPECTS  POE  HEW 

PACTOEIES. 

During  the  last  year  four  large  factories  were  installed  in  new 
locations,  two  in  Wisconsin  and  two  in  Idaho.  One  of  these  factories 
is  new,  while  the  other  three  are  old  ones  removed  from  locations 
where  they  had  not  thrived.  At  the  present  time  there  are  at  least 
twelve  factories  proposed  for  the  different  parts  of  the  country-,  the 
parties  interested  having  effected  organizations,  raised  capital,  selected 
sites,  made  contmcts  with  farmers,  and  announced  that  the  factories 
will  be  in  operation  during  the  campaign  of  1905. 

In  my  former  reports  I  have  had  occasion  many  times  to  mention 
the  influence  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  exerting  for  development 
along  all  other  lines  in  the  States  where  it  has  been  established. 
Throughout  the  districts  having  factories,  railroads  are  being  built, 
some  of  them  equipped  with  rolling  stock  constructed  especially  to 
transport  the  beets,  the  sugar,  the  fuel,  and  other  crude  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  At  the  same  time  trolley  lines  are 
being  constructed.  Live-stock  feeding  interests  are  becoming  greatly 
increased;  dairies  and  creameries  are  being  established  to  utilize  the 
by-products  of  the  sugar  factories. 

Where  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  has  obtained  to  any  great  extent 
there  is  a  very  noticeable  improvement  in  all  agricultural  methods. 
A  farmer  growing  sugar  beets  for  a  few  seasons  becomes  accustomed 
to  intensive  methods,  and  as  he  realizes  the  benefits  he  applies  such 
methods  to  everything  else  cultivated  on  the  farm. 

LOCATING   NEW   FACTORIES. 

Grea^  care  is  now  exercised  in  selecting  locations  for  new  factories. 
The  four  factories  established  this  year  were  located  in  communities 
having  considerable  experience  in  growing  sugar  beets,  not  experi- 
mentally, but  for  factory  use.  The  factories  proposed  for  next  year 
are  all  to  be  located  in  places  where  all  the  conditions  for  growing 
sugar  beets  have  been  thoroughly  tested.  Experience  teaches  that  it 
is  not  only  necessary  to  test  the  soil,  but  to  investigate  the  demands 
and  requirements  of  the  particular  districts.  It  is  especially  desirable 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  farmers  and  the  character  of  the 
industries  with  which  the  industry  must  come  in  competition.  There 
appears  now  to  be  a  tendency  to  locate  new  factories  in  districts  where 
the  production  of  other  special  crops  is  not  highly  developed. 

Several  of  the  new  factory  projects  involve  industrial  development 
along  other  lines,  such  as  irrigation,  dairying,  and  stock  feeding,  which 
will  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  sugar  factory.  Many  of  the 
new  companies  have  purchased  large  bodies  of  cheap  land.  The  object 
of  this  step  is  twofold:  (1)  It  puts  under  the  control  of  the  factory  the 
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rea  of  land  which  will  guarantee  at  all  times  a  sufficient  supply  of 
Bets;  (2)  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  f^ood  investment,  as  a  rise  in 
le  value  of  lands  may  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of 
le  factory.  In  order  to  use  the  arid  districts,  irrigation  is  necessary; 
)nsequently,  considerable  investment  of  capital  in  irrigation  is  nec- 
5sary.  These  lands  will  be  held  and  cultivated  in  a  body  for  the 
enetit  of  the  sugar  factory.  After  the  conditions  have  been  thor- 
jghly  developed  and  the  industry  established,  they  will  be  divided 
ito  smaller  tracts,  and  rented  or  sold  to  beet  farmers  for  use  in  rais- 
ig  sugar  beets.  Whatever  the  purpose,  experience  has  proven  that 
lis  policy  will  be  very  beneficial.  Growing  of  sugar  beets  will  be 
le  main  employment  of  the  community.  The  work  will  begin  with 
le  early  development  of  the  resources  of  the  district  itself;  beets  will 
Dt  have  to  be  grown  in  direct  competition  with  established  crops, 
rhen  the  time  comes  for  introducing  such  other  crops,  the  beet  crop 
ill  have  made  its  own  record  and  established  that  permanency  of 
eet  supply  upon  which  the  sugar  factories  depend. 
The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  moving  of  a  few  factories  not 
Lvorably  situated  to  better  locations.  Attention  has  already  been 
tiled  to  the  various  obstacles  to  the  success  of  sugar  factories,  viz., 
le  attitude  of  the  farmers,  unfavorable  soil,  irregular  weather  condi- 
ons,  competitive  crops,  etc.  While  these  obstacles  have  not  affected 
Tiously  a  great  number  of  the  factories,  they  have  individually  or 
>llectively  operated  with  sufficient  potency  to  stop  the  wfieels  of  six 
ictories.  Of  the  four  plants  installed  this  year,  two  were  previously 
perated  in  other  places  in  this  country:  (1)  The  factory  at  Bingham- 
m,  N.  Y.,  was  moved  to  Blackfoot,  Idaho;  (2)  the  one  at  Kalamazoo, 
[ich.,  was  moved  to  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  The  factory  established 
;  Janesville,  Wis.,  this  year,  was  moved  from  Dresden,  Canada.  The 
.ctory  at  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  the  property  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Dmpany,  is  now  being  moved  to  Lamar,  Colo.  In  these  cases  and 
hers,  where  removal  is  proposed,  the  factories  have  been,  or  will  be, 
iproved  and  placed  in  districts  with  conditions  better  fitted  for  fur- 
shing  them  a  supply  of  beets. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  unfavorable  conditions  causing  the 
nioval  of  these  factories  were  not  necessarily  fatal  to  their  successful 
)eration  where  they  were.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  advised  on 
.e  suVjject  that  their  difficulties  were  not  insumiountable;  that  in  time 
)od  management  would  have  overcome  all  the  obstacles  ahead  of  them, 
hose  who  were  financially  interested,  however,  reasoned  in  this  way: 
There  are  a  great  many  places  in  this  country  adapted  to  the  indus- 
y,  where  the  difficulties  in  the  wa}'  of  success  are  far  less.  Is  it  not 
iser  to  take  advantage  of  these  and  pay  the  cost  of  removal  than 
)  struggle  along  or  lie  idle  for  an  indefinite  time?"  There  are  two 
r  three  other  plants  in  the  United  States  whose  managements  have 
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been  contemplating  the  same  thing.  Hence,  we  may  have  two  or  three 
removals  next  year  or  the  year  following.  When  this  is  done  we  will 
have  closed  the  corrective  work  of  locating  factories  up  to  date. 
Locations  are  now  based  on  better  information;  the  conditions  of  the 
country  are  better  understood. 

SUPPLY  OF  LABOR  FOR  FACTORIES  AND  BEET  FIELDS. 

There  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  character  and  supply  of  . 
labor.  When  a  sugar  factory  starts  its  first  campaign  it  employs  from 
200  to  400  persons  in  its  work,  the  number  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  plant  and  conditions  peculiar  to  it.  A  number  of  these  will  be 
unskilled  workmen,  performing  the  ordinary  manual  labor  around  a 
concern  of  this  kind,  viz,  shoveling  beets,  fuel,  lime  rock,  etc.;  others 
will  be  employed  in  work  more  or  less  skilled.  The  wages  for  skilled 
laborers  range  from  $2  a  day  up  to  $5,000  or  $6,000  per  annum  for  the 
superintendent.  For  the  lowest  group  of  laborers  I  have  used  the 
term  "unskilled;"  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  between  first  experience 
and  that  after  becoming  accustomed  to  the  work  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  efficiency  of  such  labor.  To  an  extent,  all  of  the  workmen 
around  a  sugar  factory  are  skilled.  Advancement  or  promotion  goes 
on  all  along  the  line,  except  possibl}^  in  the  technical  departments, 
such  as  chemistry,  etc.,  where  strictly  technical  scientific  training  is 
required.  In  a  sense,  the  sugar  factory  is  a  school  fitting  men  to 
accomplish  its  work. 

As  already  stated,  in  the  beginning  all  the  experts  employed  had  to 
be  imported.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  factor}^  at  Alvarado, 
Cal.,  we  have  been  fitting  men  for  this  work.  The  volume  and  effi- 
ciency of  labor  has  been  growing  constantly  ever  since.  While  it  is 
best  for  a  factory  to  hold  on  to  its  old  employees,  it  can  start  a  certain 
number  of  new  men  each  year  without  serious  conse(|uences.  This  it 
will  probably  have  to  do  if  some  new  factor^'  requiring  expert  work- 
men tenders  positions  to  some  of  its  trained  men  at  higher  wages. 
Consequently,  there  is  still  large  room  for  improvement  in  the  supply 
and  quality  of  our  factor}-  workmen. 

The  question  of  developing  and  maintaining  the  supply  of  laborers 
for  the  beet  fields  is  of  equal  importance  and  is  certainl}'  a  much 
larger  problem.  The  minimum  number  of  laborers  around  an  ordi- 
nary factory  is  about  2M,  For  such  an  establishment  the  number  of 
farm  laborers  needed  in  its  territory  for  growing  sugar  beets,  not 
including  the  farmers  themselves,  will  be  from  800  to  1,000. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  laborers  in  the  factories,  we  had  no  trained 
men  to  begin  with.  The  deficiency  was  even  more  pronounced  in  the 
field  than  in  the  factory.  Much  of  the  work  in  the  factory  could  be 
done  b}'  persons  who  had  been  trained  to  do  similar  mechanical  work 
in  other  lines  of  industr3\     But  the  great  problem  that  confronted 
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capitalists  contemplating  the  building  of  factories  and  the  manage- 
ments of  factories  actual!}'  established  was:  "WHt^re  are  we  going  to 
secure  the  labor  to  grow  the  beets?"  It  certainly  was  the  hardest 
problem  they  had  to  solve.  As  indicating  the  effectiveness  of  its  solu- 
tion and  suggesting  its  future  development,  I  will  outline  the  present 
procedure  in  securing  supplies  of  labor  for  the  fields  tributary  to  the 
factories  now  in  existence. 

Living  in  cities  there  is  a  class  of  foreigners — Germans,  French, 
Russians,  Hollanders,  Austrians,  Bohemians,  etc. — who  had  had  more 
or  less  experience  in  beet  growing  in  their  native  countries.  Their 
experience  had  been  largely  agricultural.  Emigrating  to  this  country, 
they  had  congregated  in  cities  and  towns,  and  were  performing  the 
work  of  ordinary  laborers  on  public  works,  on  railroads,  and  in 
various  other  lines  of  employment.  Their  attention  was  attracted  to 
this  industry  when  it  started — old  to  them,  new  to  us.  They  naturally 
sought  this  new  avenue  of  employment.  It  appealed  to  them  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  They  could  secure  employment  in  work  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  and  in  which  they  were  expert;  (2)  in  the  beet  fields 
they  could  find  work  for  their  whole  families.  In  this  respect  it  dif- 
fered from  other  lines  of  work.  The  he^d  of  the  house  could  go  out 
and  dig  in  the  trenches  of  the  city,  or  work  on  the  sections  of  the 
railroad,  or  in  excavations  and  other  kinds  of  employment  under  a 
contractor.  The  women  and  children  of  the  family  could  not  do  this. 
Growing  sugar  beets  was  a  renewal  of  their  former  experience.  For 
the  work  of  the  beet  fields  more  came  from  the  cities  each  succeeding 
year,  and  others  came  from  Europe,  induced  by  the  news  of  the  instal- 
lation of  this  new  industry.  Thoy  could  secure  immc^diate  employ- 
ment of  the  kind  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  This  source  of  labor 
supply  for  our  beet  fields  has  grown  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Every 
spring  sees  large  colonies  of  this  class  of  workmen  moving  out  from 
our  cities  into  the  beet  fields. 

There  is  another  class  of  foreigners,  not  previously  experienced  in 
growing  beets,  who  readily  adopted  it  on  account  of  their  natural 
adaptabilit}^  to  the  system.  As  a  class,  they  are  accustomed  to  hard 
drudger}'^  work  of  any  kind,  spending  their  lives  during  their  stay  in 
our  country  in  work  on  public  improvement,  railroads,  large  contracts, 
etc.,  requiring  hard  maiuial  labor.  In  this  class  come  the  Scandina- 
vians (a  few  of  whom  have  grown  beets),  Italians,  Japanese,  China- 
men, Portuguese,  etc.  Large  numbers  of  these,  annually  increasing, 
take  contracts  in  the  beet  fields.  All  these  foreign  laborers,  of  what- 
ever class,  live  in  tents,  barracks,  and  other  tempo mry  abodes.  Th€»y 
board  themselves,  and  grow  sugar  beets  under  contracts  with  the 
farmers.  It  is  rulable  in  such  cases  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
acre.  The  farmer  plows  the  ground,  harrows  it,  puts  the  seed  bed  in 
thorough  condition,  plants  the  beets,  and  does  all  the  necessary  culti- 
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vation  requiring  horses.  The  contracting  laborer  does  all  the  weed- 
ing, bunching,  thinning,  hoeing,  irrigating,  topping,  and  loading, 
usually  receiving  for  the  same  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre.  The  farmer 
does  the  work  of  plowing  up  the  beets  and  delivering  them  to  the  fac- 
tory. Foreigners  of  this  latter  class  were  originally  more  or  less  unsat- 
isfactory on  account  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  work.  After  five  or 
six  years,  most  of  these  workers  in  the  beet  fields  are  efficient.  The 
additional  hands  accompanying  them  each  year  have  the  advantage  of 
association  with  those  acquainted  with  the  methods,  and  become  satis- 
factory workere  more  readily  than  otherwise.  To  this  class  we  are  also 
procuring  large  accretions  every  year,  thus  augmenting  the  sources  of 
labor  supply  of  sugar  factories  and  sugar-beet  growers. 

Philanthropic  societies  and  eleemosynary  institutions  are  also  grad- 
ually aiding  in  this  respect.     One  of  the  strongest  addresses  made 
before  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress  at  its  meeting  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  last  year  was  that  of  Commander  Booth-Tucker,  the 
head  of  the  Salvation  Army  in   this  country.     In  this  address  he 
explained  the  policy  maintained  by  that  society  of  finding  employment 
for  everyl)od3'  coming  under  the  army's  influence.     The  beet  fields 
appealed  especially  to  him  in  this  connection.     He  proposed  coloniza- 
tion from  our  larger  cities,  using  the  beet  fields  as  means  of  reforma- 
tion and  employment.    The  plan  a§  he  represented  it  greatly  impressed 
all  who  heard  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  considerable  has  been  done  by 
this  organization  along  this  line.     It  is  also  quite  common  for  the 
humane  societies,  associated  charities,  and  other  like  organizations  of 
our  cities  and  towns  to  procure,   for  those  dependent  upon  them, 
employment  in  the  beet  fields. 

Our  State  reformatory  institutions  and  asylums  are  also  developing 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  growing  sugar  beets.  One  of  the  great 
problems  of  such  institutions  is  to  keep  the  inmates  employed;  in  so 
doing  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  come  in  conflict  with  the  rules 
of  organized  labor.  Possibly  if  the  supply  of  labor  for  the  beet  fields 
exceeded  the  demand  the  same  objection  might  operate  here.  Under 
the  present  circumstances  it  does  not  appear  to  be  deleterious  to  regu- 
lar labor.  If  these  people  can  be  employed  in  rural  pursuits  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  hurt  labor  in  regular 
lines. 

Our  cities  and  towns  are  constantly  increasing  in  importance  ss 
sources  of  labor  for  the  beet  fields.  Every  year  sees  more  and  more 
of  the  unemployed  seeking  the  beet  fields  for  remunerative  work.  lo 
this  respect  wc  are  developing  a  practice  similar  to  that  which  pre- 
vails at  harvest  time.  Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  movement 
of  laborers  annually  taking  place  from  south  to  north,  following  up 
the  grain  haiTest  as  it  progresses  with  the  season.  Harvest  bands 
pour  into  the  South  with  the  ripening  of  the  grajn,  gradually  working 
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north  as  the  work  is  completed,  finally  winding  up  with  the  harvest  in 
Canada.  This  custom  has  developed  the  class  of  laborers  known  as 
professional  harvesters.  Similarly  we  are  developing  a  class  of  beet 
growers,  who  move  toward  the  fields  on  the  approach  of  the  beet  sea- 
son. To  this  class  are  continually  added  recruits  who  in  a  season's 
experience  become  more  or  less  proficient. 

Our  beet  fields  are  also  the  beneficiaries  of  another  class  of  labor 
possibly  more  abundant,  and  at  the  same  time  adaptable  to  this  work. 
In  the  cities  and  towns  public  schools  close  about  the  time  the  active 
work  begins  in  the  beet  fields.  Considerable  attention  is  being  given 
to  directing  this  kind  of  labor  to  beet  growing.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence and  one  fraught  with  valuable  training  to  the  unemployed  ' 
young  people  of  the  country.  Ordinaril}'^  there  is  very  little  that  a 
boy  can  find  to  do  during  his  school  vacation.  It  so  happens  that  the 
beet  fields  offer  active  remunerative  employment  for  this  particular 
period.  This  work  serves  a  twofold  pui-pose:  It  gives  a  boy  self-sup- 
port to  a  degree,  and  relieves  the  head  of  the  family  to  that  extent;  it 
also  lessens  the  work  of  charitable  institutions.  At  the  same  time  it 
inculcates  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  removes  the  boy  from  the 
temptation  of  idleness  and  the  school  of  vicious  habits  constantly  in 
session  in  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns.  It  promotes  health, 
physical  strength,  and  vigor.  It  inspires  confidence  and  self-support. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  poorer  classes,  but  to  all  boys  who  other- 
wise would  be  idle. 

Keeping  the  boys  of  the  cities  and  towns  employed,  especially 
those  who  are  drifting  into  the  classes  of  chronic  idlei's  and  criminals, 
is  one  of  the  social  problems  of  to-day.  During  the  past  few  years 
agitiition  on  the  subject  has  crystallized  into  a  policy  of  establishing 
Juvenile  courts.  (See  page  147.)  Idleness  is  the  most  prolific  of  all 
Causes  producing  the  two  classes  named.  The  work  of  these  tribunals 
Contemplates  segregation  and  useful,  healthful  emplo^^ment  under 
Supervision.  Several  States  have  enacted  laws  establishing  such 
Courts,  and  relegating  to  them  cases  of  juvenile  offenders.  Such  a 
iourt  has  regular  officers,  who  list  boys  liable  to  its  supervision. 
Such  cases  as  come  before  it  regularly,  it  places  under  the  care  of  its 
:>flfic'ers,  who  direct  them  to  some  field  of  active  employment.  In  dis- 
tricts having  sugar  factories,  the  beet  fields  have  been  playing  an  act- 
ive part  in  this  species  of  education  and  reformation.  At  first  the 
plan  did  not  prove  very  satisfactory.  These  boys,  in  groups  or  indi- 
vidualh',  were  hired  out  to  farmers,  who  found  themselves  without 
authorit\',  and  as  a  rule  without  disposition  to  exact  of  this  class  of 
workers  faithful  performance.  In  most  instances  the  boy  was  soon 
back  in  his  old  haunts.  During  the  past  year  a  better  system  involv- 
ing closer  supervision  was  maintained.  The  boys  were  sent  out  in 
groups,  with  their   probation  officer  over  them.     This  officer  was 
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clothed  with  full  authority  for  maintaining  discipline  and  executing 
the  demands  of  the  court.  A  group  usually  consisted  of  20  boys, 
who  formed  a  club,  all  sharing  equally  in  the  expense.  A  cook  was 
hired  who  prepared  all  food.  Contracts  for  the  group  w^re  made  by 
the  oflBcer;  he  was  present  at  all  times  to  maintain  discipline  and  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  contract.  The  mone^^  earned  by  each  boy 
was  paid  over  to  the  court  and  credited  to  him  after  deducting  his 
share  of  expenses.  Under  this  system  juvenile  court  work  in  the 
beet  fields  was  much  more  satisfactory. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that,  through  these  various  sources  of  labor 
for  our  beet  fields,  conditions  at  the  present  time  arc  very  much 
improved.  Whatever  the  source  of  supply  of  labor,  it  is  constantly 
increasing  and  improving.  Under  the  circumstances  I  should  say 
that  the  labor  problem  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  adjusting  itself 
as  mpidly  and  satisfactorily-  as  an}^  other  feature  of  its  development. 

BETTER  COOPERATION   AMONG   THOSE   INTERESTED  IN   THE   BEET-SUGAR 

INDUSTRY. 

There  is  closer  and  better,  cooperation  between  the  factories  and 
farmers,  as  well  as  among  the  factories  themselves.  There  were  many 
things  that  led  to  contention  between  the  factories  and  farmers.  One 
of  these  was  the  question  of  tare.-  The  amount  of  tare  varies  widely, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  beets  delivered  to  the  factory. 
This  again  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  soil  producing  the  beets,  and 
upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  when  the  beet^  are  harvested.  In  clay 
soils  dirt  is  more  liable  to  adhere  to  the  ])ects  than  in  sandj'  loam;  and 
more  dirt  adheres  when  the  ground  is  wet  and  muddy  than  when  it  is 
dry.  Neighboring  farmers  may  deliver  their  beets  at  diffeient  times 
or  they  may  have  different  kinds  of  soil.  One  farmer's  tare  may  be 
high  and  another  low.  Every  farmer's  tare  is  known  to  every  other 
farmer  in  the  district.  Those  who  have  high  tare  feel  dissatisfied. 
But  there  is  no  place  to  settle  the  question  except  at  the  scales  of  the 
sugar  factory.  Experience  is  doing  away  with  a  large  part  of  this 
controvers}'.  Everybod}'  concerned  has  more  adequate  ideas  of  the 
things  affecting  tare.  Farmers  find  that  while  they  have  low  tare  one 
year  it  may  be  high  the  next;  that  natural  conditions  govern  the>e 
things. 

Many  of  our  fanners  have  had  contracts  providing  that  payment  for 
beets  be  made  on  a  '  sliding  scale.''  It  is  customary  to  establish  as  the 
standard  of  (juality  for  the  beets  a  sugar  content  of  V2  per  cent  and  a 
purit}'  coefiicient  of  80.  For  this  the  factories  pay  a  certain  minimum 
price.  Beets  of  higher  sugar  content  and  purity  command  a  higher 
price.  All  beeti>  are  tested  as  they  are  delivered  at  the  sugar  factory. 
A  sample  is  tiiken  from  each  wagonload  or  carload,  thoroughly  washed 
and  reweighed,  the  resulting  loss  in  weight  being  the  tare.     A  tag  is 
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attached  to  each  sample,  and  on  it  are  recorded  the  results  of  the  vari- 
ous tests.  After  the  tare  has  been  ascertained  the  sample  is  then 
handed  over  to  the  chemist  of  the  factory,  the  juice  is  extracted  from 
the  beets,  and  a  test  of  its  sugar  content  and  purity  is  made.  From 
the  data  on  the  tags  records  are  made  up  in  the  bookkeeper's  office. 
These  records  of  tare  and  average  contents  and  purity  of  the  beets  are 
used  in  computing  the  amounts  due  the  farmers.  Payment  may  be 
made  once  a  week,  or  once  a  month,  or  when  the  farmer  has  delivered 
all  his  beets. 

Under  this  system  there  is  a  wide  divergence  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  prices  paid  to  the  farmers  of  a  particular  community. 
Sugar  contents  and  purity,  like  tare,  are  largely  dependent  upon  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  especially  dependent  upon  the  way  the  beets 
have  been  treated  during  the  growing  season,  the  kind  of  soil,  its 
previous  use,  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  the  bunching  and  thin- 
ning, the  cultivation,  etc.  At  first  it  was  difficult  for  the  farmer  to 
see  why  his  beets  should  not  rank  as  high  as  those  of  his  neighbor. 
He  felt  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  sugar  company  in  this  respect. 
As  to  the  factors  controlling  quality  in  beets,  after  growing  them  year 
after  year,  he  is  becoming  better  informed.  He  has  dfscovered  that 
the  quality  grows  higher  as  he  applies  the  proper  methods.  Farmers 
more  generally  apply  these  methods  now,  and,  as  a  result,  they  are 
producing  better  beets.  As  a  rule  the  factories  and  the  farmers  are 
gradually  getting  nearer  together,  and  are  cooperating  with  less 
friction. 

As  the  improvement  of  beets  produced  for  our  sugar  factories  pro- 
ceeds and  they  become  more  uniform  in  character,  there  is  a  general 
tendency  to  abolish  the  ''sliding  scale,"  and  to  pay  a  higher  ''flat 
price"  than  formerly. 

Factories  are  more  methodically  cooperating  with  each  other  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare,  viz,  legislation,  markets, 
transportation  facilities,  tare,  crop  districts,  etc. 

In  some  places  factories  were  installed  with  capacities  beyond  the 
pioneer  resources  of  the  district.  Among  the  factories  in  such  dis- 
tricts there  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  the  legitimate 
territory  belonging  to  each.  Farmers  would  contract  with  one  factory 
and  deliver  beets  to  another.  The  first  factory  would  then  replevin 
the  beets  under  the  contract;  this  would  be  followed  by  litigation, 
losses  on  account  of  holding  the  beets,  etc.  Such  things  have  com- 
pelled a  better  understanding  among  all  concerned. 

In  the  methods  of  some  of  our  early  factories  there  was  a  tendency 
to  carry  on  the  work  behind  locked  doors,  and  to  throw  an  air  of  mys- 
tery around  the  operations.  But  at  present  there  is  hardly  a  sugar 
manufacturing  company  in  the  country  that  will  not  have  shown 
through  its  establishment  persons  or  groups  of  persons  engaged  in 
B  p  1—06 41 
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honestly  investigating  this  industry.  Whether  investigating  a  par* 
ticular  feature  of  the  work,  or  the  sugar  industry  in  general,  such 
visitors  are  given  every  aid. 

The  proprietors  of  factories  are  cooperating  in  securing  more 
equitable  rates  from  railroads,  better  arrangements  with  commercial 
distributors  of  their  products,  a  better  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  a  more  systematic  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  press. 

They  are  planning  and  executing  needed  improvements  in  their 
factories,  they  are  making  more  systematic  efforts  to  secure  high- 
grade  beet  seed  for  the  farmers,  and  the}^  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing closer  harmony  between  the  factory  agriculturist  and  the  beet 
growers.  In  inspecting  and  selecting  the  land  which  it  is  proposed  to 
devote  to  beet  culture,  these  agriculturists  have  become  better 
informed  as  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soils  with  which  they 
have  to  deal,  and  they  more  easily  induce  the  farmers  to  follow  their 
directions.  Consequently  better  cultivation  is  secured,  and  there  is  a 
growing  tendencj^  to  systematic  fertilization. 

Mention  will  now  be  made  of  the  new  projects  contemplated  for  the 
future,  with  a  review  of  the  conditions  prevalent  in  the  localities 
selected,  so  far  as  investigations  have  indicated  the  same. 

CALIFORNIA. 

California  was  not  only  the  early  home  of  our  beet-sugar  industry^ 
but  it  has  made  steady  progres8,  and,  up  to  the  year  1904,  it  has  held 
the  first  place  as  a  beet-sugar-producing  State.  Colorado,  however, 
produced  more  sugar  this  season.  The  State  of  Michigan  has  in  the 
aggregate  a  factory-  capacity  for  producing  more  sugar  than  California, 
but  it  has  not  done  so  up  to  date. 

The  factories  of  California  are  very  large,  some  of  them  among  the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  beets  grown  in  the  State  are  very  rich  in 
sugar;  conditions  in  the  State  for  producing  sugar  are  more  settled 
and  have  been  longer  under  development. 

In  earlier  reports  I  have  outlined  to  a  considerable  extent  the  many 
advantages  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  development  of  this 
industry.  It  is  estimated  that  the  people  of  California,  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  adjacent  moimtain  States  consume  annually  something 
like  100,000  tons  of  sugar,  thus  making  a  large  and  convenient  market 
for  the  product  of  the  factories.  Formerly  most  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  went  around  the  Horn  to  the  lAsterr 
refineries,  Al>out  50,(KM)  tons  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  refined, 
and  distributed  to  the  market  above  mentioned.  California  supplied 
the  rest.  This  situation  did  much  to  encourage  the  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia in  its  earlier  stages.  The  development  of  the  sugar  industry  io 
the  interinountain  States  lias  curtailed  to  some  extent  the  territory 
originally  supplied  by  California.     The  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
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United  States  has  also  had  a  tendency  to  bringr  xaore  of  the  sugar 
manufactured  there  to  our  western  shore.  Consequently  the  develofv 
ment  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  State  has  not  proceeded  so  rapidly 
in  recent  years. 

In  California  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  developed  on  somewhat 
broader  lines  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Like  other  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  industries  it  has  received  the  united  sup- 
port and  loyal  sympathy  of  all  the  people  of  the  State.  These  people 
were  early  accustomed  to  seeing  things  run  in  a  large  way.  The 
State  had  immense  forests,  which  were  soon  denuded  by  large  lum- 
bering companies;  mining  was  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale;  large 
ranches  were  in  vogue,  containing  from  5,000  to  20,000  acres  each. 
These  were  first  utilized  as  sheep,  cattle,  and  horse  ranches;  finally, 
many  of  them  were  plowed  up  and  sown  to  grain.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  fields  of  thousands  of  acres  harvested  with  immense 
reapers  and  the  grain  thrashed  and  sacked  in  the  fields  as  it  was  har- 
vested. Even  to-day  the  same  methods  obtain  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 

The  introduction  of  intensive  agriculture  had  a  tendency  to  cut  down 
these  large  holdings  and  substitute  smaller.  It  wab  possible  for  capi- 
talists in  combination  to  purchase  these  large  tracts  and  cut  them  up 
into  smaller  holdings  better  adapted  to  intensive  uses,  such  as  grow- 
ing fruit,  potatoes,  beans,  and  the  like.  Then  came  the  establishment 
of  the  sugar  factory  and  the  growing  of  sugar  beets.  Sugar  produc- 
tion and  fruit  production  have  been  mutually  helpful.  There  has  been 
a  very  rapid  development  in  fruit  production  in  California  and  the 
intermountain  States,  which  has  occasioned  a  constantly  growing 
demand  for  sugar  for  use  in  fruit  preserving. 

The  rainfall  of  California  wfw  sufficient  for  the  system  of  agriculture 
prevalent  in  early  days.  With  the  advent  of  such  industries  as  the 
growing  of  fruits  and  sugar  beets  more  water  became  necessar3^ 
This  encouraged  the  building  of  irrigation  ditches^  supplied  by  tapping 
the  running  streams,  and  later  by  reservoirs,  built  for  storing  water 
for  summer  supply,  and  finally  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  to  secure 
additional  supplies  of  water.  Through  irrigation  the  State  has  in- 
creased her  arable  lands  and  developed  resources  for  future  extension. 

A  number  of  new  sugar-beet  projects  have  been  under  contemplu- 
tion  in  the  State  for  some  time,  one  of  which  has  received  considerable 
attention  during  the  past  year. 

There  are  many  beautiful,  fertile  valleys  in  the  State  of  California, 
some  of  which  have  reached  a  higher  state  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment than  others.  The  process  of  evolution,  as  already  indicated,  has 
been  from  large  ranches  used  in  grazing  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  to 
grmin  fields  and,  finally,  to  the  smaller  farms  growing  fruits,  vege- 
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tables,  sugar  beets,  and  the  like,  the  last  stage  of  development  gener- 
ally involving  the  use  of  irrigation. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  admired  of  all  great  valleys  of  California 
is  the  Sacramento.  The  Sacramento  River  has  its  source  in  Modoc 
County,  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  State.  It  di*ains  the  great 
valley  bounded  by  the  Sierras  on  the  east  and  the  Coast  Range  on  the 
west,  which  extends  through  the  upper  third  of  the  State.  This 
valley  has  been  the  subject  of  constant  investigation  ever  since  the 
sugar  industry  started  in  the  State.  Its  great  productive  grain 
fields,  stretching  on  either  side  of  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento,  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  interest  to  those  contemplating  intensive 
agriculture. 

\  The  Sacramento  Valley  Development  Association  is  one  of  the 
most  active  bodies  in  the  State  interested  in  the  development  of  its 
resources.  This  association  is  constantly  studying  the  resources  of 
this  valley,  sending  out  literature,  exhibiting  its  products,  and  attract- 
ing capital  to  the  development  of  its  many  resources.  During  the 
past  year  it  installed  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  an  exten- 
sive exhibit  of  the  resources  of  the  valley,  and  it  constantly  maintains 
such  an  exhibit  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Through  its  efforts  many  places  are  suggested  as  adapted  to  the 
production  of  sugar  beets  and  the  establishment  of  beet-sugar  facto- 
ries. Chico,  Marysville,  Jacinto,  and  Colusa  are  contemplating  such 
projects. 

Colusa. — Among  those  interested  in  the  establishment  of  sugar  Vic- 
tories in  this  valley  is  Mr.  G.  S.  Dyer,  of  Alvarado,  Cal.,  who  grew 
up  in  the  sugar  business.  He  started  in  the  old  Alvarado  factory, 
under  the  management  of  his  father,  many  years  ago.  He  has  super- 
intended several  sugar  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  at  different  times.  Associated  with  other  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Dyer  has  been  giving  the  resources  of  this  great  valley  careful  study 
during  the  past  summer.  This  study  has  resulted  in  the  determina- 
tion to  build  at  Colusa.  The  company  organized  is  known  as  the 
Colusa  Sugar  Company,  capitalized  for  $500,000.  Stock  has  been 
subscribed,  contracts  made  with  the  farmers,  and  every  arrangement 
made  to  establish  a  sugar  factory  at  this  place  this  year  to  be  in 
operation  for  the  campaign  of  1905. 

W.  A.  Beard,  secretary  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Development 
Association,  in  his  report  to  that  body  in  September,  had  the  following 
to  say  touching  the  conditions  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the 
proposition  for  the  beet-sugar  factory  at  Colusa: 

BEET-SUGAR   FACTORY. 

In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  beet-sugar  factor^'  at  Colusa,  I  am  able  to  report  that 
a  strenuous  effort  is  being  made  to  brinjr  the  matter  to  a  sucH^e88ful  conclusion.  TRiere 
are  very  considerable  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  but  we  hope  for  i 
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Before  coming  to  Colusa  to  take  up  the  matter  of  acreage  contracts,  which  I  have 
done  as  authorized  at  the  last  meeting,  I  visited  four  of  the  seven  beet-sugar  districts 
of  this  State.  Without  going  into  detail,  I  will  state  that  I  returned  from  this  trip 
fully  satisfied  that  pugar  beets  will  do  well  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  prove  a 
crop  of  very  great  vakie.  I  found  sugar-beet  land  valued  at  from  $125  to  ^00  per 
acre.  I  found  that  renters  who  secure  crops  of  from  10  to  18  tons  to  the  acre  pay 
one-fourth  rent,  giving  a  return  to  the  land  owner  fully  justifying  these  valuations. 
I  met  men  who  have  become  well-to-do  growing  sugar  beets  on  rented  land;  and 
from  bankers  and  business  men  I  secured  expressions  fully  warranting  the  conclu- 
sion that  sugar  beets  are  a  good  crop.  The  importance  and  value  of  the  introduction 
of  this  crop  into  the  Sacramento  Valley  will  certainly  warrant  the  most  strenuous 
effort  on  our  part  to  assist  the  people  of  Colusa  in  securing  the  proposed  beet^sugar 
factory,  and  I  trust  the  work  being  done  by  myself  as  your  representative  will  meet 
your  approval. 

OTHER   INDUSTRIAL    ENTERPRISES. 

In  this  connection  I  will  say  that  I  believe  our  association  can  perform  a  very  great 
service  to  the  Sacramento  Valley  by  aiding  in  establishing  enterprises  of  the  larger 
kind,  thereby  providing  markets  at  home  for  the  products  of  farm,  orchard,  and 
mine,  providing  employment  for  workers  and  adding  to  the  general  prosperity. 
New  enterprises  that  are  springing  up  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  watershed  are 
among  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  time. 

Chief  among  these,  and  most  far-reaching  in  importance,  are  the  irrigation  enter- 
pises  that  are  just  now  attracting  widespread  attention— the  central  irrigation  canal 
in  Glenn  and  Colusa  counties,  the  Butte  County  canal  in  Butte  and  Sutter  counties, 
and  the  new  irrigation  system  in  Yolo  County.  Two  beet-sugar  factories  and  numer- 
ous small  enterprises  are  in  contemplation.  In  the  mountain  districts  mineral 
deposits  other  than  gold  are  attracting  greater  notice  than  ever  before.  Asbestos 
has  lately  been  shipped  from  an  Eldorado  County  mine. 

Gridley,  in  Butte  County,  and  Winters,  in  Yolo  County,  are  planning  big  demon- 
strations, the  former  in  honor  of  the  beginning  of  the  work  on  the  Butte  County 
canal,  the  latter  in  honor  of  the  completion  of  the  Yolo  consolidated  ditch. 

COLORADO. 

For  rapid  thorough  development  of  the  l>eet-8ugar  industry  Colorado 
takes  first  rank.  Beets  are  grown  almost  entirely  by  the  aid  of  irri- 
gation. Although  more  or  less  rain  falls  during  the  growing  season, 
whatever  additional  moisture  is  required  is  furnished  in  this  way. 
In  this  State  can  be  found  more  advantages  for  growing  sugar  beets 
than  in  any  other  in  the  Union.  These  generally  favorable  conditions 
have  redounded  greatly  to  the  quick  and  successful  development  of 
the  sugar  industry.  At  the  same  time  the  new  industry  has  done 
much  for  the  general  advancement  of  the  other  industries  of  the  State. 

Colorado  has  greatl}'  developed  storage  systems  upon  which  further 
extension  of  irrigation  must  depend.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
sugar  industry  irrigation  was  mostly  supplied  from  running  streams. 
Throughout  its  whole  expanse  the  State  has  superior  qualities  of  soil 
adapted  to  growing  sugar  beets.  Given  sufiicient  water,  it  can  pro- 
duce more  beets  to  the  acre,  and  of  better  quality,  than  any  other. 
Where  the  beets  are  properly  cultivated  and  irrigated  a  tonnage  of 
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12  to  25  tons  is  readily  secured.  In  European  countries,  where 
methods  of  cultivation  have  reached  their  highest  development,  an 
average  of  14  per  cent  sugar  in  the  beet  and  13  tons  of  be^ts  to  the 
acre  are  the  maximum  figures.  The  factory  districts  of  Colorado, 
with  their  short  experience,  have  attained  a  higher  tonnage  per  acre, 
and  produce  beets  averaging  from  15  to  17^  per  cent  of  sugar. 

There  are  many  mining  districts  in  the  State,  interspersed  with  rich 
agricultuml  valleys.  These  mining  districts  form  the  nuclei  for 
municipal  organization  and  development.  The  valleys  are  watered  by 
irrigation,  reclaimed  by  cultivation,  and  made  resourceful  in  crop  pro- 
duction. Formerly  they  were  used  largely  for  grazing.  Rapidly 
they  have  become  more  useful  in  intensive  agriculture.  The  agricul- 
tural valley  and  the  mine  are  to  an  extent  complements  of  each  other. 
The  mines  and  smelters  accumulate  capital,  build  up  the  towns,  and 
develop  commercial  advantages;  the  beet  husbandry  intensifies  the 
agriculture  of  the  valleys,  builds  railroads,  trollej'  lines,  and  irrigation 
ditches,  and  feeds  the  community  at  large.  Other  incidental  advan- 
tages follow,  induced  by  more  dense  population  in  the  valleys. 

Colorado  has  many  laborers  delving  in  the  strata  of  the  earth 
extracting  Nature's  deposits,  and  many  others  sweltering  in  the 
smelters,  refining  these  metals  for  general  use.  The  cost  of  living  of 
both  of  these  classes  was  originally  high,  because  supplied  by  neigh- 
boring States  farther  east.  They  now  look  to  their  own  valleys  for 
sustenance.  They  have  supplanted  the  wild  horse  and  the  giuzing 
steer.  The  sugar-beet  industry  is  the  central  fac^tor  in  making  possi- 
ble this  great  advance — a  fact  clearly  demonstrated  and  recognized  by 
all  interests  in  Colorado. 

As  evidence  of  the  public  recognition  of  the  importance  and  rapidity 
of  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Colorado,  1  insert  here  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  of  November  26,  1904,  which 
is  as  follows: 

The  beet-sugar  season  now  under  way  promises  to  be  the  most  profitable  since  the 
beginninfi^  of  the  industry  in  this  State.  The  farmers  and  factory  workers  will  receive 
more  money  for  their  product  and  labor,  and  the  quality  of  sugar  is  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  season. 

The  running  expenses  of  the  six  factories  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  will  be 
$50,000  a  day,  or  $5,000,000  for  the  sea;eou  of  one  hundred  days.  It  is  estimated  that 
350,000  tons  of  beets  will  be  handled,  which  will  yield  77,000,000  pounds  of  sugar. 
These  figures  pertain  only  to  the  factories  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Those  in 
the  southern  district,  being  fewer  in  number,  have  a  smaller  capacity,  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  pay  out  about  $2,000,000  more,  making  a  total  of  $7,000,000  which  the 
farmers  and  factory  workers  of  Colorado  will  receive  this  season  for  Uie  sugar-beet 
harvest. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Ixiet-sugai  industry  in  Colorado  is  oneof  the  most  remark- 
able developments  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the  West.  It  is  only  about  aix  year? 
since  the  first  factory  was  built,  but  the  value  of  the  output  has  grown  from  notfaio)? 
to  $7,000,000  last  year,  and  it  will  proliably  be  considerably  greater  thia  bdmod.    Hie 
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soil  and  climate  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
cnltore  of  sugar  beets,  and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  percentage  of  eaccharine 
matter  contained  in  Colorado  beets  is  greater  than  in  those  raised  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  yield  to  the  acre  being  larger  than  that  of  any  cereal,  makes  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  cultivate  a  small  farm  with  greater  profit  than  he  could  a  larger  tract 
devoted  to  wheat,  corn,  or  oats.  This  necessitates  more  thorough  cultivation,  and  also 
provides  opportunity  for  a  larger  and  more  prosperous  population  to  the  square  mile. 
Irrigated  sugar-beet  farms  may  yet  transform  eastern  Colorado  into  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  agricultural  regions  in  the  country. 

Throughout  my  reports  I  have  often  called  attention,  where  the 
lands  are  sufficiently  watered,  to  the  extensive  agricultural  resources 
of  Colorado;  also  to  the  adaptability  of  the  sugar  industry  as  a  means  of 
developing  the  more  arid  portions.  Its  demands  are  extensive.  It 
must  necessarily  capitalize  on  a  large  scale  if  it  employs  facilities, 
such  as  irrigation,  transportation,  etc.,  necessary  for  its  successful 
operation. 

I  have  always  insisted  that  the  sugar  beets  require  good  companion- 
ship, succeeding  best  where  conditions  favor  a  varied  agriculture. 
This  crop  gives  the  best  results  with  average  farmers  when  grown  in 
rotation,  and  on  small  fields  rather  than  large.  Their  intense  cultiva- 
tion leads  to  improvement  of  the  soil  both  in  fertility  and  mechanically. 

In  agriculture  Colorado  began  with  grazing.  She  has  gradually 
developed  the  production  of  alfalfa,  small  grains,  potatoes,  fruits,  and 
melons.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  these  things,  due  to 
growing  sugar  beets,  as  well  as  a  stimulation  to  a  wonderful  extent  of 
cattle  feeding,  breeding,  and  dairying.  We  see  daily  in  the  public 
press  extensive  reports  from  sugar-factory  districts  concerning  the 
installation  of  these  new  industries. 

The  recognition  given  to  these  things  in  our  public  press  is  sug- 
gestive of  their  importance.  Some  of  the  best  newspaper  writers  in 
the  country  conduct  investigations  of  these  things,  and  give  **  write- 
ups  "  of  their  observations.  As  an  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
sugar  industry  and  the  magnitude  of  the  same,  I  insert  the  following 
from  that  veteran  newspaper  reporter,  William  E.  Curtis.  This  article 
resulted  from  a  careful  study  of  conditions  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colo- 
rado, and  was  published  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  November  24, 
1904: 

OPERATIONH  ON    A    LARCiE  W^ALB. 

Last  season  (1903)  the  Rockyford  factory  paid  more  than  $600,000  for  beets  to  the 
farmers  in  the  neij;hborhoo<i,  110,000  tons  being  brought  in  by  rail  and  al)out  20,000 
tons  by  wagon.  Ita  freight  bill  to  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  alone  was  mon^  than 
1300,000,  as  it  buys  the  l>eet8  at  the  track  and  i^ays  the  ex[)ense  of  handling  them. 
The  business  has  grown  so  large  that  the  railway  company  has  built  elevated  tracks 
and  chutes,  similar  to  those  used  for  handling  ci)al,  at  every  station  and  at  other 
convenient  places.    Now  the  farmer  ha*s  only  to  drive  hiw  team  up  an  incline  to  a 
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platform  and  pull  oat  the  end  board  of  his  wagon,  so  that  the  beets  may  slide  down 
into  a  coal  car. 

Last  year  the  Rockyford  company  shipped  about  300,000  bags  of  sugar,  each  weigh- 
ing about  100  pounds.  It  is  all  bought  by  the  sugar  trust,  and  the  prices  are  regu- 
lated in  New  York. 

Everything  connected  with  beet  farming  can  be  done  by  machinery  except  weed- 
ing and  thinning  the  plants  and  picking  up  the  beets.  The  seed  is  sown  with  a 
seeder;  the  weeds  between  the  rows  are  kept  down  and  the  soil  is  kept  loose  by 
cultivators;  the  beets  are  dug  by  horsepower;  but  so  far  human  ingenuity  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  any  device  for  weeding  among  the  plants  or  thinning  them  out 
where  they  are  too  thick.  That  has  to  be  done  by  the  hands  of  human  beings  on 
their  knees,  and  it  is  the  great  drawback  to  the  industry.  The  independent  Ameri- 
can citizen  will  not  spend  the  day  on  his  knees,  and  he  will  not  allow  his  wife  or 
daughter  to  do  so;  hence  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  anybody  to  do  this  back- 
breaking  work.  About  600  Mexican  and  Indian  men  and  women  are  brought  up  from 
the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  every  year.  They  come  from  as  far  away  as  El  Paso 
and  Gallup  in  weeding  time,  bringing  their  women  and  children,  and  stay  until  after 
the  cantaloupes  are  picked  an<l  shipped,  about  two  months  altogether,  and  are  paid 
from  $5.25  to  $7.50  an  acre  for  weeding  and  thinning  beets. '  A  Pueblo  Indian  or 
half-breed  Mexican,  with  his  wife  and  children,  can  do  from  one  to  three  acres  a 
day,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family  and  their  industry.  The  sugar  company 
sends  out  agents  in  the  spring  to  gather  them  up,  pays  their  railway  fares,  and  pro- 
vides quarters  for  them  to  live  in. 

IMMENSE   IRRKiATIOX   SYSTEM. 

Behind  the  Rockyford  factory  is  one  of  the  biggest  irrigating  systems  in  the  United 
States,  owned  by  the  Arkansas  Valley  Sugar- Beet  and  Irrigated  Land  Company^ 
composed  of  H.  B.  Hyde,  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  the  Oxnard  Brothers,  and  other  eastern  capitalistic 
It  has  14,000  acres  of  reservoirs,  350  miles  of  main  canal  and  750  miles  of  laterals, 
covering  an  area  of  about  120,000  acres,  which  the  company  has  purchased  in  small 
tracts  from  the  railway,  the  State,  and  from  tired  farmers  who  tried  to  farm  with  rain 
and  failed.  There  are  now  about  70,000  acres  under  water,  and  25,000  acres  more 
can  be  reached  by  the  extension  of  this  system. 

The  next  largest  plant  is  the  Fort  Lyon  system,  immediately  west,  which  was 
organized  by  T.  C.  Henry,  of  Kansas,  and  sold  to  the  farmers  after  all  the  land  was 
disposed  of.  It  has  about  60,000  acres,  watered  by  113  miles  of  canals,  divided 
among  about  360  farmers. 

The  largest  irrigated  area  in  one  location  is  on  the  Platte  River,  in  northern  Colo- 
rado, but  it  is  operated  by  a  number  of  independent  companies. 

The  man  who  started  the  Arkansas  Valley  irrigation  system  made  a  failure  of  it, 
and  the  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owners  unwillingly  by  fore- 
closure. They  had  to  put  in  more  money  to  save  their  investment,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so  during  the  last  six  years,  until  they  have  invested  several  millions  in 
land,  ditches,  and  improvements.  They  have  sold  about  30,000  acres,  all  the  way 
from  $40  to  $180  an  acre,  according  to  location,  and  that  is  a  big  price  for  raw 
land  with  no  improvements  except  water.  The  lowest  price  of  raw  land  ia  $40 
an  acre;  the  lowest  price  at  which  cultivated  land  has  been  sold  lately  is  $80  an  acre. 
Every  acre  has  to  pay  50  cents  a  year  for  water.     *    ♦    ♦ 

EFFECT   OF   IRRIGATION.  • 

With  irrigation,  40  acres  will  produce  as  much  as  any  ordinary  160-acre  fann  with- 
out, and,  indeed,  the  company  insists  that  nobody  can  profitably  handle  any  laiger 
tract.    It  will  not  sell  more  than  40  acres  to  any  one  buyer.    There  are  now  about 
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250  fwrma  within  the  irrigated  district.  The  largest,  320  acres,  belongs  to  J.  C.  Moss, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  buyers,  and  got  his  land  before  the  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  present  owners.  The  Salvation  Army  has  1,700  acres  at  a  town 
calleii  Amity,  upon  which  it  has  located  a  colony  of  about  400  people.  Two  other 
towns,  Holly  and  Granada,  are  dependent  on  the  company  for  water. 

There  is  room  enough  on  the  irrigated  area  for  a  thousand  farms  and  a  general 
population  of  10,000  or  12,000.  Any  staple  will  grow.  Sugar  beets  are  the  surest 
and  most  profitable,  all  things  considered,  and  will  pay  anywhere  from  $25  to  $125 
an  acre,  according  to  the  skill  and  industry  with  which  they  are  cultivated.  Canta- 
loupes will  pay  more,  often  as  high  as  $250  an  acre,  but  they  are  a  speculative  crop 
and  often  uncertain  in  quantity,  price,  and  market.  Alfalfa  will  average  better  than 
cantaloupes  year  in  and  year  out,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  farmers.  It  is 
always  in  demand  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  at  profitable 
prices,  and  requires  less  lal)or  than  any  other  staple.  Apples,  peaches,  and  other 
fruit  pay  well,  but  require  five  and  six  years  to  reach  the  bearing  age.  There  is  a 
steady  profitable  market  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  a  wise  farmer  divides  his 
interests  and  avoids  the  error  of  carrying  all  of  his  eggs  in  one  basket.  He  will  have 
a  truck  garden,  an  orchard,  four  or  five  acres  of  melons,  and  give  the  rest  of  his  land 
up  to  alfalfa  and  beets. 

A  number  of  places  in  Colorado  are  on  the  eve  of  installing  sugar 
factories.  Some  of  them  will  be  in  operation  during  the  campaign  of 
1905,  others  in  1906.  Those  with  plans  more  definitely  arranged  are 
the  following: 

Brush. — Brush  is  located  near  the  Platte  River,  on  the  BurlingtoD 
and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  and  also  near  the  Union  Pacific,  which 
runs  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  this  point.  It  is  about  half  way 
between  Denver  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  in  a  prac- 
tically new  irrigated  district.  It  has  shown  quite  favorable  results  in 
producing  the  usual  crops  of  that  part  of  the  State.  Its  proximity  to 
the  factory  at  Greeley  and  others  in  that  section  has  afforded  it 
the  opportunity  of  growing  beets  for  several  years.  Through  this- 
practical  method  its  conditions  have  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
sooner  or  later  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  sugar  factory  will  be  conr 
structed  there. 

This  place  was  under  investigation  by  two  or  three  different  sets  of 
capitalists  during  the  past  summer.  Its  location  has  been  favorable 
to  growing  sugar  beets  for  other  factories,  thus  demonstrating  it* 
advantages;  but  this  fact  has  not  tended  to  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  factory.  As  in  all  other  factory  districts  where  there  are 
several  factories  contending  for  a  supply  of  beets,  it  takes  time  to  work 
up  the  supply  of  beets  to  the  capacity  of  all.  A  location  in  a  com- 
petitive district  of  this  kind  must  bide  its  time  until  existing  factories- 
are  assured  of  a  pennanent  supply  in  their  own  immediate  vicinities* 
Investors  may  then  feel  justified  in  installing  an  additional  factory. 

Keeping  in  touch  with  the  progress  and  development  of  such  places,. 
1  wrote  Mr.  A.  J.  Morey,  agricultural  superintendent  of  this  district,, 
for  the  latest  information  up  to  date,  and  received  the  following  reply: 
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Brush,  Colo.,  December  f6^  1904- 
Drar  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  request,  I  sabmit  a  few  facts  concerning  the  sugar- 
beet  industry  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  there  were  planted  about  1,100  acres  of  beets  in  this  county 
(Morgan).  The  season  proved  very  dry  and  backward,  and  we  only  liarvested  about 
7  tons  per  acre.  The  farmers,  as  a  consequence,  were  discouraged,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  managed  to  contract  with  the  farmers  for  300  acres  for  1904.  The 
season  proved  good,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  and  we  harvested  a  crop  that  averaged 

14  tons  per  acre;  30  tons  per  acre  was  the  heaviest.  Our  tonnage  was  oonsiderabiy 
less  than  it  would  have  been  owing  to  the  advent  of  the  tent  worm,  which  made  its 
appearance  the  last  of  July  and  which  damaged  some  fields  fully  50  per  cent. 

The  outlook  here  was  exceedingly  bright  for  a  large  acreage  for  1906,  and  also  fot 
a  sugar  factory  here  for  1906.    The  sugar  contained  in  our,  Colorado  beets  runs  from 

15  to  18  per  cent  on  an  average. 

I  hereby  append  the  names  of  farmers  who  grew  beets  the  past  season: 
Brush  post-office:  A.  H.  Defpke,  D.  W.  McSween,  Nels  Christensen,  James  L.  Petsp 
sen,  H.  Hansen,  Sam  Andreason,  William  Fick,  William  Jones,  L.  M.  DaTia,  C.  L 
Colwell,  Knud  Michaelson,  K  Madsen,  Fred  Rasmussen,  Nels  C.  Christensen,  J.  A 
Aspinwall,  J.  C.  Joppa,  W.  C.  Burchstead. 

Hillrose  post-office:  W.  W.  Sickles,  G.  W.  Sheldon,  Jeno  Bach,  Claus  Seviera, 
Peter  Petersen,  Fred  Wahlert,  W.  S.  Stratton. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  J.  M ORBT,  SuperintenderU  of  DutrieL 

Cbaiq. — Noticing  considerable  comment  in  the  public  press  with 
refei'ence  to  Craig's  agitation  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  I  wrote  Mr. 
J.  R.  Kilpatrick  of  that  place  and  from  him  received  the  following 
report: 

Craio,  Colo.,  January  jf,  190S. 

Drar  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  31st  ultimo,  I  will  say  that  as  yet  very  few 
beets  have  been  raised  here,  and  the  data  you  ask  for  I  am  unable  to  g;ive  yoo. 
While  I  have  seen  some  very  fine  beets  here,  they  are  only  raised  for  feed,  there 
being  no  factory  here  as  yet.  Some  have  been  tested,  and  I  am  told  there  is  oolj 
one  place  in  the  State  where  they  test  higher.  When  a  railroad  reaches  here  and 
we  complete  our  canal  project  we  are  assured  a  factory,  and  no  doubt  beets  will  be 
raised  on  a  large  scale. 

I  have  100  pounds  of  Grerman  beet  seed  for  distribution  and  will  furnish  them  free 
to  all  who  care  to  experiment,  so  that  next  year  I  can  give  you  the  desired  infonDft* 
tion. 

Very  truly,  J.  R.  Kilpatrick. 

JuLESBURQ. — ^This  town  is  situated  in  Sedgvick,  the  northeastern 
county  of  Colorado,  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  u 
quite  a  lively  railroad  point.  Its  agricultural  district  is  penetrated 
by  three  irrigation  systems,  viz,  the  Peterson,  the  Settlers,  and  the 
South  Reservation.  It  has  about  40,000  acres  available  for  agricultural 
production.  A  liberal  supply  of  beets  can  be  drawn  also  from  the 
irrigated  district  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  just  east  and  contigaous 
to  it. 

For  some  time  this  town  has  been  receiving  considerable  attention 
from  various  parties  interested,  who  are  studying  its  resources  and 
adaptability  to  beet-sugar  production. 
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There  is  in  process  of  erection,  to  accommodate  the  water  supply  of 
this  place,  a  reservoir  holding  1,200,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  When 
this  is  completed,  the  place  will  possess  all  the  requisites  for  facilitat- 
ing the  wants  of  a  sugar  factory.  During  the  past  summer  parties 
interested  made  a  proposition  to  build  a  sugar  factory  at  this  place,  to 
be  in  operation  in  1905,  provided  the  farmers  of  the  community  would 
contract  to  grow  sufficient  beets  to  maintain  it.  Conditions  in  thb 
locality  for  growing  sugar  beets  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  tested. 
Beets  have  been  grown  for  factories  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

In  1903,  700  tons  of  beets  were  produced  in  this  vicinity.  Of  these 
550  tons  were  shipped  to  Eaton,  Colo.,  and  160  tons  to  Grand  JLsland, 
Nebr.  The  best  field  of  beets  of  3  acres  or  over  produced  an  average 
of  12  tons  per  acre,  and  tested  in  sugar  content  18.2  per  cent.  The 
estimate  of  cost  of  producing  these  beets  was  $30  per  acre.  It  seems 
probable  that  a  factory  will  be  erected  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Mark  Burke  of  this  place  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  locating 
a  sugar  factory  at  this  place,  growing  sugar  beets,  and  encouraging 
the  industr3\  In  response  to  my  inquiry  he  makes  the  following  report 
touching  the  results  of  beet  growing,  prospects  for  a  factory,  and  the 
g^ieral  development  of  the  facilities  incident  thereto: 

JiTLESBURcv.  Colo. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  only  been  experimenting  two  years,  and  on  a  very  small 
scale,  but  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  farmers  are  almost  unanimous  in  declaring 
sugar  beets  the  most  profitable  crop  at  present  price  ($5  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Julesbuig); 
but  we  understand  the  price  is  to  be  cut  50  cents  per  ton,  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  no 
more  beets  will  be  raised  here  until  we  get  a  factory.  Our  beets  yielded  from  S  to 
IS  tons  per  acre,  and  when  we  sold  by  the  **  sliding  scale,*'  i.  e.,  $4  per  ton  for  beets 
testing  14  per  cent  and  25  cents  per  ton  for  each  1  per  cent  above  that,  they  averaged 
18.2  per  cent.  We  have  40,000  acres  of  good  beet  land  tributary  to  this  town,  and 
are  now  building  a  large  storage  reservoir,  with  a  capacity  of  1,200,000,000  cubic 
feet,  at  a  cost  of  $390,000. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Mark  Burks. 

Lamar. — This  town  is  situated  in  Prowers  County,  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  one  countj*^  removed  west  of 
the  Kansas  line.  For  several  years  beets  have  been  grown  extensively 
in  this  locality  for  the  factory  at  Rockyford,  the  property  of  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company.  Beet  growing  for  this  factory  has 
also  been  carried  on  extensively  in  Kansas,  east  of  Lamar,  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  Both  of  these  districts  produce  high-grade  beets. 
In  comparison  with  other  things  the  crop  has  also  proven  very  renm- 
nerative  to  the  farmers.  The  factory  at  Rockyford  has  now  estab- 
lished a  permanent  supply  nearer  home.  The  company  recently 
decided  to  construct  a  plant  at  Lamar.  This  Lamar  plant  will  be 
about  100  miles  east  of  Rockyford.  It  will  probably  absorb  the  supply 
of  beets  grown  in  Kansas,  which  will  bring  the  Kansas  district  100 
miles  nearer  the  factory  buying  its  beets. 
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The  machinery  for  the  factory  at  Lamar  is  to  be  removed  from  Nor- 
folk, Nebr.,  where  it  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  fourteen  years. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  company  to  improve  and  enlarge  it  when  installed 
at  Lamar.  In  conformity  with  the  regular  plan  of  this  company,  it 
has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity,  which  this  sugar 
factory  will  develop  agriculturally.  Foundations  ani  buildings  are 
now  being  constructed  at  Lamar,  and  the  dismantling  and  forwarding 
of  the  machinery  is  proceeding  at  Norfolk.  The  factory  will  be  in 
active  operation  in  1905. 

When  the  agricultural  district  at  Lamar  has  fully  developed,  so  as  to 
produce  beets  to  the  capacity  of  the  factory,  a  sufficient  start  will  have 
been  made  on  the  Arkansas  River  in  Kansas  to  build  a  factory  at  some 
desirable  place  there. 

Sterling. — For  some  years  Sterling  has  been  practically  demon- 
strating conditions  favorable  to  a  beet-sugar  factory  by  growing  beets 
more  or  less  commercially  for  other  factories. 

In  1903,  2,300  acres  of  beets  were  raised  in  Logan  County,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sterling.  All  of  these  were  irrigated  by  water  from  the 
South  Platte  River.  The  beets  were  grown  under  contract  for  the 
factory  at  Eaton,  Colo.,  and  averaged  16  per  cent  sugar;  many  of  them 
as  high  as  18  per  cent.  The  average  tonnage  was  about  8  tons  per 
acre;  one  15-acre  field  yielded  20  tons  to  the  acre.  The  average  cost 
of  production  per  acre  is  $37.50.  Another  l6-acre  tract  yielded  15 
tons  per  acre.  This  was  on  bottom  lands,  and  the  cost  of  production 
was  $35  per  acre.  One  80-acre  tract  planted  to  beets  by  the  Sterling 
Beet  Growers'  Association  averaged  10  tons  per  acre.  It  had  never 
been  cultivated  before.  It  had  been  in  alfalfa,  sown  on  the  sod,  the 
stubble  of  which  was  broken  by  a  steam  plow.  The  cost  of  production 
of  beets  on  this  ground  was  $45  per  acre. 

Many  of  our  present  factories  would  be  pleased  to  receive  the  beets 
from  2,300  acres,  the  acreage  grown  in  this  vicinity  without  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  sugar  factory.  This  is  a  very  good  showing  for  a  fanning 
community  new  in  the  business.  It  carries  with  it  considerable  assur- 
ance to  those  establishing  a  sugar  factory  to  operate  in  this  place  in 
the  future. 

Sterling  is  situated  in  Logan  County,  on  the  South  Platte  River,  $t 
the  junction  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  the  Union  Pacific  Its 
availability  in  sugar  production  has  been  under  consideration  by  many 
different  parties  for  the  last  two  j^ears.  Several  times  the  establish- 
ment of  a  factory  seemed  assured. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  definite  information  touching 
beet  growing  for  1904  and  arrangements  for  installing  a  sugar  fac- 
tory, I  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Goddard,  president  of 
the  Beet  Growers'  Association  of  this  place,  who  forwarded  the  fol- 
lowing report: 
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Sterling,  Colo.,  December  £4^  1904, 

Dkab  Sir:  Your  communication  r^arding  8U|^r  beets  at  hand.  While  our  coun- 
try has  passed  the  stage  of  experiments,  I  will  gladly  give  you  our  report 

We  grow  beets  entirely  under  irrigation;  we  raised  in  1904  1,000  acres.  They 
averaged  13  tons  i)er  acre  with  an  average  of  16  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  beets  at  |5 
per  ton  made  $65  per  acre,  an  average  profit  of  $30  per  acre. 

We  now  have  contracted  for  the  1905, 1906,  and  1907  crops  4,000  acres  of  beets,  and 
have  a  contract  for  tlie  construction  of  a  sugar  factory  to  begin  building  May  1, 
1905,  the  factory  to  be  built  by  the  Havemeyer  interests. 

Oar  irrigated  lands  are  among  the  best  in  Colorado,  and  eastern  farmers  are 
moving  into  our  country  very  rapidly.  The  South  Platte  Valley  will  grow  about 
8,000  acres  of  beets  for  the  1905  crop. 

Any  further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

During  1903  a  delegation  (about  forty  in  number)  of  German  agri- 
cultural experts  visited  this  country,  consisting  of  the  most  scientific 
representatives  of  that  Empire.  It  made  an  extensive  tour  and  a  study 
of  our  agricultural  resources  and  conditions.  The  members  were 
especially  attracted  to  our  sugar  districts.  Some  of  them  have  revis- 
ited this  country  seeking  lines  of  investment  appealing  to  them  oit 
their  former  trip.  This  inspired  other  German  investors  to  investi- 
gate in  conjunction  with  some  of  this  original  delegation.  For  beet 
growing  that  part  of  Colorado  covered  by  the  Platte  attracted  coi- 
siderable  attention.  These  gentlemen  had  in  view  the  establisbmenc 
of  several  sugar  plants  along  its  course  from  Denver  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  State.  Sterling  itself  received  the  special  attentioi^ 
of  these  foreigners. 

The  company  of  Colorado  capitalists  controlling  the  six  large  sugar 
factories  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  headed  by  C.  S.  Morey  and 
Charles  Boettcher,  of  Denver,  finally  organized  the  Sterling  Sugar 
Company,  which  will  build  a  factory  at  this  place,  to  be  in  operation 
for  1905.  By  the  articles  of  incorporation  the  company  is  to  operate 
in  Logan,  Sedgwick,  Phillips,  Washington,  Weld,  and  Adams  counties, 
and  the  city  and  county  of  Denver.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  these 
include  most  of  the  territory  tributary  to  the  South  Platte.  The 
company  is  capitalized  for  Jl, 500,000,  and  probably  contemplates 
building  sugar  factories  at  all  the  points  that  have  been  under  inves- 
tigation the  same  as  Sterling,  such  as  Julesburg,  Brush,  Fort  Morgan, 
and  other  places  mentioned  in  these  reports  from  time  to  time.  The 
conditions  around  Sterling  have  been  tested;  beets  have  been  grown 
quite  extensively  for  the  factory  at  Greeley  and  for  other  factories  in 
that  vicinity. 

Holly. — It  has  been  definitely  settled  that  a  beet-sugar  factory  of 
600  tons  daily  capacity  is  to  be  erected  at  Holly,  Colo.  This  factory 
will  be  constructed  and  equipped  during  the  present  summer.  The 
beets  for  its  first  campaign  will  be  grown  during  this  season,  and  it  is 
to  be  in  operation  this  fall.     The  Arkansas  Valley  Sugar  Beet  and 
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Irrigated  Land  Company  is  building  the  factory.  Its  inception  i» 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  manager  of  the  company,  Mr.  W.  IL 
Wiley. 

IDAHO. 

For  several  years  the  State  of  Idaho  has  been  under  careful  investi- 
gation. Conditions  favorable  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  at  many 
places  have  been  clearly  demonstrated.  As  in  the  other  Mountain 
States  irrigation  is  necessary;  but  the  irrigation  facilities,  in  compari- 
son with  the  crop  possibilities  of  the  State,  are  slightly-  developed. 
As  a  rule  the  irrigation  ditch  must  precede  the  sugar  factory.  The 
business  energy  of  the  State  has  been  exerted  in  securing  capital  for 
developing  its  mines.  To  secure  capital  to  the  extent  of  installing  a 
sugar  factory  and  irrigation  systems  was  a  difficult  problem. 

While  there  is  water  in  abundance  coursing  through  the  running 
streams  of  Idaho,  its  utilization  presents  difficult  engineering  prob- 
lems. For  instance,  the  Snake  River  crosses  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  from  east  to  west,  and  continues  north  forming  nearly  half  of 
its  western  boundary.  Throughout  its  length  peculiar  shore  forma- 
tions occur.  These  are  mostly  of  solid  rock,  high  and  steep.  The 
valleys  are  more  or  less  removed  from  the  stream,  sometimes  cut  off 
by  hills  and  mountains.  The  problem  has  been  to  get  this  water  out 
over  these  high  rocky  shores  and  into  the  valle3'^s.  Many  projects 
contemplate  tunneling  under  mountains  to  secure  water  for  irrigation. 
Many  beautiful  valleys  and  stretches  of  land  in  the  State  reniain 
unwatered  and  unimproved  on  account  of  this  situation. 

The  State  possesses  in  a  high  degree  those  peculiar  conditions  of 
soil,  atmosphere,  and  sunshine  so  necessar}"  to  the  production  of  beets 
of  high  quality.  Sugar  beets,  like  other  root  crops,  thrive  l>est  when 
the  sun  is  not  too  hot  and  wilting,  and  yet  the  sun  is  one  of  the 
strongest  factors  or  reagents  in  elaborating  the  sugar  in  the  beets.  In 
this  State  we  have  many  cloudless  days  of  gentle,  even  temperature, 
especially  helpful  in  growing  and  ripening  the  crop.  The  peculiarities 
of  this  climate  are  not  favorable  to  sugar  beets  alone,  but  also  to 
fruits.  Apples  are  of  large  proportions,  excellent  quality  and  color, 
and  fine  texture. 

The  State  has  been  a  little  slow  in  the  development  of  her  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  resources,  purely  from  lack  of  capital.  Such 
capital  as  has  previously"  reached  the  State  has  been  diverted  into  her 
mining  enterprises. 

During  the  !ast  two  years  three  sugar  factories  were  installed— at 
Sugar  City,  Idaho  Falls,  and  Blackfoot,  all  on  the  Snake  River.  The 
accomplishments  of  these  factory  districts  are  advertising  to  the 
world  the  vast  agricultural  resourcrvs  of  the  State.  The  sugar  factory, 
when  once  introduced,  is  a  coiKorn  of  sufficient  influence  to  attract 
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npital.  It  installs  machinery,  buys  large  tracts  of  land,  builds  irriga- 
tk>n  ditches  and  reservoirs  and  local  transportation  lines,  both  steam 
Euid  eleetric. 

It  is  not  possible  to  devote  to  sugar  beets  all  the  arable  territory 
brought  under  cultivation.  To  install  an  irrigation  ditch  having  an 
Abundant  supply  of  water  means  the  reclamation  of  a  large  body  of 
land.  To  employ  this  land  to  the  limit  of  its  availability  leads  to  the . 
growing  of  all  other  crops  indigenous  to  the  section.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  factory  and  the  ditch,  the  fruit,  grain,  potato,  and 
•stock  grower,  the  creamery  producer,  and  every  other  person  of 
whatever  intensive  farming  interest,  finds  the  fulfillment  of  his  long 
pent-up  designs  and  schemes  for  utilizing  the  fertile  valleys  of  Idaho. 

Here  we  see  repeated  the  remarkable  experience  of  Colorado,  except 
that  that  State  had  already  watered  large  areas  of  land  and  started 
diversified  agricultural  production  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  sugar 
industry  in  that  State  simply  intensified  all  these.  In  the  State  of 
Idaho  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  been  introduced  in  association  with 
the  other  industries.  All  thrive  better  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
factory. 

Idaho  has  also  some  of  the  conditions  which  favored  the  industry  in 
Utah.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  farmers  of  Idaho 
are  Mormons.  In  previous  reports  I  have  reviewed  the  special  train- 
ing of  these  people,  accustomed  to  the  closest  kind  of  intensive  pro- 
duction on  small  plats  of  land,  making  the  most  out  of  little.  The 
system  and  oversight  pervading  the  operations  of  this  sect,  as  shown 
in  the  wonderful  accomplishments  of  Utah,  augur  much  in  their 
application  in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  Idaho.  They 
are  especially  favorable  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  adaptable  to 
the  desert  and  its  reclamation  through  irrigation  and  intense  cultivation. 

Caldwell  — For  some  time  there  has  been  careful  study  given  to 
what  is  known  as  Boise  Valley,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  This 
valley  is  tributary  to  Snake  River  and  is  the  se^t  of  the  capital  of  the 
State.  It  is  supplied  with  better  transportation  facilities  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  State.  In  it  are  located  several  live  towns,  among 
which  are  Caldwell,  Boise,  and  Nampa. 

Experiments  in  growing  beets  have  been  conducted  from  year  to  year 
through  various  agencies.  These  have  always  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  good  l)eets  of  high  sugar  and  purity  in  the  valley.  It  probably 
has  more  natural  factory  facilities  than  any  other  part  of  the  State. 
From  several  sources  negotiations  have  proceeded  with  local  business 
interests  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  factory  at  one  of  these  places. 
There  has  been  considerable  rivalry  among  these  towns  as  to  whi(!h 
would  secure  the  site.  During  the  fall  of  1904  it  was  quite  reliably 
announced  that  an  organization  had  been  effected  and  a  factory  would 
be  built  at  Caldwell.     It  appears  that  this  will  be  an  outgrowth  of  the 
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sugar  industry  in  Utah.  Parties  operating  factories  in  that  State  are 
behind  the  proposition.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a  factory  will  be 
located  at  one  of  these  places  in  the  near  future.  The  location  at 
Caldwell  seems  almost  assured. 

IOWA. 

In  Iowa  the  sugar  indastry  experienced  a  lively  revival  of  interest 
during  the  past  year.  To  at  least  four  places  propositions  to  install 
factories  were  made  by  those  interested  in  beet-sugar  production. 
Throughout  the  past  ten  years  different  places  in  this  State  have  been 
under  investigation  by  many  parties  interested  in  the  subject  During 
that  period  its  resources  have  been  thoroughly  tested  experimentally. 
The  experiment  station  at  Ames  took  a  leading  part.  In  almost  every 
county  beets  have  been  grown  and  tested  in  its  laboratories. 

Through  these  experiments  and  its  well-known  agricultural  and 
natural  advantages  it  has  always  ranked  among  the  leading  States  in 
this  respect.  For  this  industry  the  northern  half  of  the  State  has 
been  considered  most  available.  This  por^on  of  the  State  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  industiy,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  beet 
growing  and  field  crops  generally  are  profitable  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  As  a  rule,  sufficient  rain  falls  for  all  crops.  With  beets,  as 
with  other  crops,  assurance  of  a  crop  year  after  year  is  the  greatest 
requisite. 

The  State  haa  developed  large  agricultural  interests.  It  is  probably 
the  best  balanced,  agriculturally,  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  As  a  rule, 
farmers  are  progressive,  successful,  and  satisfied.  In  fact,  this  has 
been  the  main  obstacle  to  installing  the  sugar  industry  there.  The 
farmers  have  not  shown  a  disposition  to  grow  the  beets.  When  the 
farmers  are  advised  that  beet  culture  is  accompanied  with  considerable 
hard  work,  factory  propositions  usuall}"  succumb  to  the  inevitable. 
The  farming  class  of  the  State  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  labor-saving 
implements  in  the  fields.  The  drift  of  methods  has  been  away  from 
hand  work  rather  than  to  it.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  Iowa 
possesses  in  a  strong  degree  all  the  requisites  for  maintaining  the 
industry  when  once  it  is  installed.  She  has  the  quality  of  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  necessary  for  producing  a  large  tonnage  of  beets. 
Experiments  throughout  the  State  have  indicated  that  the  beets  are 
satisfactory  in  sugar  content  and  purity. 

There  are  many  railroads  penetrating  the  State  in  every  direction, 
many  trolley  lines  cutting  across  the  farming  districts,  and  many  new 
ones  projected.  While  there  are  but  few  large  cities  there  are  many 
prosperous,  active  smaller  ones. 

Throughout  the  central  part  of  the  State,  from  north  to  south,  coal 
is  found  in  abundance.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  locate  a  fac- 
tory in  Iowa  not  convenient  to  a  coal  supply. 
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The  general  live-stock  interests  of  the  State  are  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  in  the  Union.  Especially  extensive  are  those  of  feeding 
and  breeding.  The  creamery  and  dairy  production  of  the  State 
approximate  an  annual  value  of  $40,000,000.  In  the  State  are  already 
developed  to  a  remarkable  degree  all  the  facilities  and  resources  needed 
by  the  beet-sugar  industry,  as  well  as  the  other  industries  which  would 
benefit  by  its  establishment.  To  the  industry  itself  these  would  con- 
tribute at  once  those  influences  most  conducive  to  its  highest  success. 
To  a  considerable  extent  beets  have  been  grown  in  several  places  for 
factories  in. other  States  near  her  borders.  To  the  factories  receiving 
them  they  have  always  been  satisfactory. 

For  climatic  reasons  the  beets  grown  in  Iowa  have  not  been  as  high 
in  qualit}'  as  those  grown  in  California,  Colorado,  or  Idaho.  How- 
ever, the}'  are  of  a  quality  entirely  satisfactory,  and  they  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  lower  by  25  per  cent.  The  strong  point  of  Iowa  beets 
is  the  surety  of  the  crop.  Beets  of  high  quality  are  very  desirable;  so 
is  a  good  jneld.  Beets  may  be  high  in  quality  and  at  the  same  time 
the  yield  ma}'  be  light  and  not  renmnerative  to  the  grower.  A  factory 
desires,  more  than  anything  else,  a  permanent,  constant  suppl}^  of 
average  beets.  A  factor}'  can  better  afford  to  work  on  a  full  supply 
of  average  quality  beets  than  on  a  half  supply  of  high-grade  beets. 
Given  sufficient  tonnage  to  pay  the  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit 
and  we  have  encouragement  for  the  farmer.  As  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, profit  in  farming  is  the  one  thing  that  stimulates  the  production 
of  any  particular  crop.  The  management  of  every  factory  fully 
appreciates  that  the  profits  of  the  b^ot  growers  are  the  guaranties  of 
the  factory's  continuance. 

In  connection  with  this  industry  the  Iowa  farmer  has  failed  to  fully 
understand  a  few  things.  In  considering  it  he  has  riveted  his  atten- 
tion on  the  laborious  work  of  growing  the  crop.  Some  day  he  will 
discover  that  the  beet  crop  will  enable  him  to  employ  and  pay  labor, 
and  will  yield  a  good  profit  besides,  and  that  he  need  not  work  harder 
than  in  producing  other  crops.  He  will  discover  that  it  improves  his 
land,  both  mechanically  and  in  fertility;  that  he  can  sustain  more  live 
stock,  and  that  he  can  sell  or  rent  his  land  for  more  than  he  otherwise 
could. 

The  places  under  consideration  during  the  past  year  were  Des 
Moines,  Clinton,  Waterloo,  and  Davenport.  Parties  owning  two  fac- 
tories in  Michigan,  owing  to  an  oversupply  of  factories  and  a  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  the  beets  there,  proposed  moving  them  to  new  places. 
Negotiations  were  opened  in  Iowa  with  a  view  to  CL^tablishing  these 
plants  at  some  of  the  places  named. 

Des  Moines. — Around  Des  Moines  beets  have  been  grown  experi- 
mentally for  several  seasons.  It  has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt 
that  good  beets  can  be  produced  in  the  locality.  The  city  is  quite  a 
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manufacturing  center,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  is  a  local  distribator 
of  sugar  to  other  points.  The  subject  of  establishing  a  beet-sugar 
factory  has  been  before  the  business  interests  of  the  city  many  times. 
On  several  occasions  it  seemed  sure  that  a  plant  would  be  established 
here,  but  for  various  reasons  these  considerations  have  failed  of  final 
fruition.  The  commercial  exchange  took  considei'able  interest  in  this 
proposition  from  Michigan,  several  meetings  were  held,  but  nothing 
was  accomplished. 

Clinton  and  Waterloo. — The  proposition  followed  practically  the 
same  course  in  Clinton  and  Waterloo.  From  an  agricultural  stand- 
point Waterloo  is  one  of  the  best  locations  in  the  State.  Here  the 
farming  district  has  a  quality  of  soil  especially  adapted  to  sugar-beet 
cultui;e.  The  consideration  of  this  question  has  been  up  so  many 
times  before  the  business  men  of  these  various  places,  and  interest  ha^ 
waned,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  crystallize  anything  tangible  in  the 
present  instance. 

The  proposition  made  at  these  places  was  this:  The  plant,  includ- 
ing all  machinery  and  metal  structure,  was  to  be  appraised  at  a  fair 
value  by  engineers  and  representatives  of  both  interests.  For  this 
the  Michigan  company  proposed  to  take  stock.  A  new  company  was 
to  be  organized  in  Iowa  to  subscribe  the  rest  of  the  stock  and  to 
procure  the  money  to  move,  install,  and  operate  the  plant.  Waterloo 
exhibited  more  active  interest  generally  than  did  either  Clinton  or 
Des  Moinas.  It  seems  the  proposition  failed  for  the  present  .from 
inability  to  raise  the  money  required. 

Davenport. — In  Davenport  the  proposition  met  with  a  much  more 
hearty  support.  The  commercial  club  of  that  city  took  it  under  active 
consideration;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  Michigan,  examine 
one  of  the  plants,  and  negotiate  with  the  owners  for  its  removal 
Several  meetings  were  held  by  the  business  men  of  the  city:  finallv 
sufficient  capital  was  raised  and  the  company  was  organized;  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  secure  contracts  with  the  fanners,  with  the 
result  that  Iowa  secures  a  beet-sugar  plant  to  be  installed  in  Davenport 
for  the  campaign  of  1905. 

For  the  introduction  of  this  industry  into  Iowa  it  was  probably  for- 
tunate that  Davenport  should  be  the  place  selected.  The  city  has 
many  seperior  advantages.  (1)  It  has  abundance  of  capital  to  carry 
forward  an  enterprise  of  this  kind;  {"2)  it  has  river  tmnsportation  for 
bringing  in  crude  materiiils  and  shipping  out  the  finished  product:  (3) 
its  business  men  are  energetic,  successful,  and  progressive;  (4)  from 
it  radiate  railroads  connecting  with  others  penetrating  every  part  of 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri;  (5)  it  is  a  wholesale  dis- 
tributing point  of  considenible  pretense;  (6)  it  has  cheap  fuel;  (7)  in 
its  vicinity  are  large  dairies  and  creameries;  (S)  the  industry  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  its  community,  which  is  largely  of  the  German  eitni> 
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tion^  accustomed  to  intensive  farming  on  small  plats  and  gardening 
in  general;  (9)  it  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  points  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  its  industrial  concerns  are  generally  successful.  It 
is  sure  to  succeed  in  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

In  the  Iowa  Daily  Capital,  January  3,  appeared  the  following  terse 
description  of  this  plant  and  its  organization: 

The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Davenport  Sugar  Company  were  signed  Satur- 
day by  Melzar  J.  Eagal,  Bruce  T.  Seaman,  Albert  L.  Mossman,  Martin  H.  Mueller, 
John  B.  Phillips,  Ambrose  P.  McGuirk,  and  Adolph  H.  Stoltenberg.  Melzar  J. 
Eagal  was  elected  president,  and  M.  H.  Mueller  secretary.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  is  $600,000,  and  it  is  expected  to  put  into  circulation  from  $750,000  to 
$1,000,000  during  the  coming  year. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  begin  the  construction  of  this  enormous  plant  not  later  than 
April  1,  1905.  The  main  building  will  be  400  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide  and  5  stones 
high,  being  wholly  of  steel,  cement,  and  brick,  absolutely  fireproof.  The  boiler- 
room  will  be  250  feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and  4  stories  high;  the  lime  house  200  feet 
long,  75  feet  wide,  and  4  stories  high.  The  machine  shop  will  be  60  feet  by  50  feet. 
The  beet-storage  house  will  be  400  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide.  The  sugar  store  and 
ware  house  will  be  200  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide,  and  2  stories  high.  The  office  will 
be  a  two-story  building,  40  by  60  feet.  It  will  require  from  April  1  to  October  15, 
1905,  for  between  350  and  400  mechanics  and  laborers  to  construct  the  buildings 
and  install  the  machinery.  To  supply  this  plant  it  will  require  5,000  acres  of  sugar 
beets,  which  it  is  expected  will  produce  25,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  annually.  To 
operate  the  plant  will  require  350  men.  The  pay  roll  per  month  will  be  approxi- 
mately $21,000.    The  factory  will  consume  100  tons  of  coal  per  day. 

lowA  City.— During  December,  1904,  Iowa  City  took  up  the  matter 
of  installing  a  sugar  factory.  The  same  Michigan  parties  who  con- 
ferred with  the  business  interests  of  Waterloo,  Clinton,  Des  Moines, 
and  Davenport,  tendered  the  Commercial  Club  of  Iowa  City  the  same 
proposition  to  move  a  plant  to  that  point. 

President  Coast  and  Secretary  Devorsky,  of  the  club,  have  been 
authorized  to  confer  with  the  sugar  company  on  the  subject.  Busi- 
ness interests  generally  are  actively  considering  the  subject  and  inves- 
tigating the  possibilities  of  securing  sufficient  beets  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

MARSHALX.TOWN. — For  years  a  glucose  plant  has  been  in  operation 
at  this  place.  Recently  the  management  of  the  concern  has  been  giv- 
ing special  investigation  to  its  farming  territory,  with  a  view  to  chang- 
ing from  a  glucose  to  a  beet-sugar  factory.  Considerable  interest  is 
taken  in  this  enterprise  by  the  business  men  and  farmers  in  its  vicinity. 
There  are  strong  probabilities  that  this  change  will  occur,  and  in  the 
near  future  a  beet-sugar  factory  will  be  in  operation. 

ILLINOIS. 

Through  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Champaign,  this  State  has 
been  tested  exhaustively  for  conditions  favorable  to  the  beet-sugar 
industry.     Its  commercial  facilities  ai'e  strategic.     It  has  a  network  of 
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railroads  connecting  its  commercial  centers  and  ramifying  through  its 
agricultural  districts  in  every  direction. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  River,  affording  water 
transportation  on  its  western  border  for  crude  material  and  finished 
products.  Its  soil,  which  is  adapted  to  field  crops  of  all  kinds,  has 
shown  favorable  results  generally  for  growing  sugar  beets.  The 
northern  half  of  the  State  is  considered  quite  favorably  adapted  to  the 
sugar  industry.  Its  proximity  to  the  great  distributing  market  of 
Chicago,  both  by  rail  and  lake,  arc  especially  favorable.  Gardening, 
dairying,  stock  production  of  all  kinds,  and  every  kind  of  intensive 
agriculture  adapted  to  the  section  is  highly  developed. 

It  has  all  the  natural  and  commercial  facilities  necessary  for  successful 
beet-sugar  production.  It  has  probably  considered,  at  different  times, 
as  many  projects  for  the  establishment  of  factories  as  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  Up  to  date  none  of  these  have  been  consummated, 
except  that  in  1899  a  factory  of  500  tons  capacity  was  built  at  Pekifl. 
This  place  is  in  the  western  part  of  Tiis  well  Count}',  on  the  Illinois  River, 
near  Peoria.  The  season  was  quite  abnormal  for  all  crops.  This,  with 
the  other  difficulties  of  a  first  year's  experience  of  the  farmers  in 
growing  beets,  resulted  in  poor  beet  crops.  The  district  is  esi)eciallj 
interested  in  whisky  and  glucose  production.  After  the  fii-st  years' 
experience  the  farmers  showed  a  disinclination  to  beet  growing,  and 
the  factory  was  dismantled  and  the  building  used  for  one  of  these  other 
industries. 

The  projects  that  have  received  attention  for  the  last  three  years 
and  seem  most  probable  of  consununation  are  these  contemplated  near 
the  cit}^  of  Chicago  itself.  For  some  time  particular  interests  in  Chi- 
cago, especiall}^  wholesale  grocers,  have  been  considering  the  erection 
of  a  plant  somewhere  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Several  of  thft« 
proposed  factories  have  seemed  at  times  practical!}'  assured;  but  for 
one  reason  or  another  they  have  finally  been  abandoned. 

RiVERDALE. — During  the  present  3'ear  a  distilling  property  at  Riv- 
erdale  Avas  utilized  b}^  Mr.  Charles  Pope,  of  Chicago,  for  establishing 
a  beet-sugar  factory.  This  location  is  near  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
The  buildings  have  been  constructed  and  are  now  being  fitted  with 
machinery;  contracts  are  being  made  with  the  farmers,  and  the  plant 
will  be  in  operation  here  in  1905.  This  project  is  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Charles  Pope,  of  Chicago.  In  order  to  get  information  as  to  the 
exact  status  of  this  enterprise,  I  wrote  Mr.  Pope  and  received  from 
him  the  following  reply: 

Chicago,  January  7f ,  1905, 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  January  7,  would  say  I  am  building  a  beet-sogv 

factory  at  Rivenlale,  Cook  County,  111.,  17  milop  south  of  Chicago,  on  the  Illin<«s 

Central  Railroad. 
I  have  the  buildings  completed,  all  the  machinery  bought,  and  part  of  it  inaUUed. 
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It  is  on  the  property  formerly  occupied  by  a  distillery,  which  was  burned  down 
some  years  ago. 

I  have  commenced  taking  contracts  for  beets,  but  am  not  getting  them  as  fast  as  I 
should  like  to;  aQi  afraid  there  will  be  difficulty  in  getting  enough  to  run  with. 
The  capacity  of  the  factory  will  be  350  tons  per  day. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chas.  Pope. 

MICHIGAN. 

Michigan  has  installed  more  factories  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  The  first  was  established  at  Bay  City  for  the  campaign  of 
1898.  Since  that  time  20  others  have  been  built  and  operated;  two 
others  at  Charlevoix  and  Mount  Pleasant  have  been  under  construction 
a  couple  of  years.  These  two  concerns  contracted  beets  for  1903  and 
1904,  but  owing  to  difficulties  which  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
plants  the  beets  have  been  disposed  of  to  other  factories. 

In  Michigan  we  find  most  of  the  unfortunate  records  chargeable  to 
the  beet-sugar  industry  since  its  inception.  These  were  results  of 
natural  and  economic  causes.  There  was  too  much  rush  and  not 
enough  careful  study  of  economic  conditions  in  establishing  the  fac- 
tories. Factory  building  was  pushed  beyond  its  resources.  Too  many 
plants  were  located  in  too  small  an  area;  few  of  them  received  enough 
beets  on  that  account.  If  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  developing 
the  resources,  Michigan  could  have  sustained  all  the  factories  she  had 
built.  As  it  was,  some  of  them  led  a  precarious  existence.  Two  of 
them  have  been  removed  from  the  State,  the  one  at  Benton  Harbor 
to  Canada,  and  the  one  at  Kalamazoo  to  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  Pos- 
sibly two  or  three  more  may  find  it  necessary  to  seek  new  locations. 

In  development  the  energies  of  the  State  had  been  largely  directed 
to  other  lines  than  agriculture.  There  are  few  States  sufficiently  for- 
tified, agriculturally,  to  undertake  Michigan's  task  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try. None  could  have  constructed  and  carried  to  successful  operation 
23  factories  in  the  short  time  during  which  it  was  attempted  in  that 
State.  In  installing  so  many  factories  under  the  high  pressure  of 
agitation,  the  business  interests  of  the  State  were  moving  too  fast. 

The  State  has  many  natural  advantages.  Through  these,  and  a  higher 
development  of  conditions  in  the  farming  sections  around  these  facto- 
ries, most  of  them  will  eventually  pull  through.  To  sustain  23  facto- 
ries large  live-stock  interests  arc  needed — feeding,  breeding,  and  dai- 
rying— also  extensive  diversified  cropping  in  general  and  a  farming 
class  accustomed  to  rotation,  fertilization,  and  intensive  culture  of 
crops.  These  are  things  of  natural  growth  requiring  long  experi- 
ence. They  come  through  gmdual  agricultural  development;  they 
are  not  built  up  in  a  night,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year.  They  come 
in  the  natural  evolution  of  things,  through  a  decade  or  a  lifetime. 
They  may  be  stimulated  by  a  "shaking  up,"  such  as  the  sugar  indus- 
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try  has  given  Michigan,  through  losses  and  consequent  reverses,  but 
even  then  considerable  time  is  necessary. 

You  can  not  make  a  first-class  farmer  out  of  a  poor  one  unless  he 
is  young  or  new'  in  the  business.  As  a  class,  in  Michigan,  good 
farmers  are  not  the  rule.  You  can  not  project  the  best  agricultural 
sentiment  or  practice  in  a  moment.  Farming  in  the  State  at  the 
introduction  of  the  sugar  industry  was  not  so  prominent  as  an  indus- 
try as  it  was  in  many  other  States.  As  with  mining  in  Colorado,  this 
State  was  devoted  to  lumber  production.  This  was  the  fixed  indus- 
try, the  one  receiving  the  devoted  energies  and  attention  of  the  press 
and  the  united  support  of  public  sentiment.  That  it  was  waning  and 
its  end  fast  approaching,  all  felt  assured.  Naturally  something  else 
must  be  introduced  to  utilize  the  energies  and  capital  of  the  people  of 
Michigan. 

Under  such  conditions  the  sugar  industry  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  business  men  of  the  State  were  already  organized  in  companies 
and  found  their  business  declining.  The  bum  of  the  sawmills  was 
gradually  growing  faint.  Those  still  in  operation  were  running  on 
short  supplies.  The  sugar  industry  was  greeted  as  a  great  benefactor. 
Unfortunately  its  requirements  were  greatly  underestimated. 

Sugar  companies  were  organized  on  short  order,  site«  selected,  and 
contracts  arranged  for  growing  beets  and  building  and  equipping 
plants.  Regardless  of  conditions,  economic  or  otherwise,  the  sugar 
factory  was  greeted  as  the  Moses,  the  deliverer,  of  the  business  com- 
munity of  Michigan.  In  some  places  factories  were  located^  too  close 
together.  Had  their  resources  been  well  developed  these  districts 
could  not  have  furnished  beets  suflicient  to  supply  these  factories  to 
their  full  capacity  during  all  seasons.  Michigan  has  favorable  resources 
when  they  shall  have  been  fully  developed. 

The  results  of  all  this  haste  and  enthusiasm  was  confusion,  jealousy, 
and  strife.  Neither  factory  men  nor  farmers  had  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience to  guide  them  through  the  difficulties.  The  results  were  that 
two  factories  stopped  building  when  nearly  completed,  two  others  have 
removed,  and  two  or  three  more  will  probably  do  so. 

Many  of  these  companies  paid  from  $5  to  $6  per  ton  .for  beets, 
extracted  the  sugar,  threw  the  pulp  away,  and  lost  one-third  of  the 
investment  in  this  transaction.  Excessive  rains  and  unusual  droughts, 
occurring  in  this  pioneer  experience,  added  to  the  difficulties.  Yet  the 
history  of  the  misfortunes  developed  by  the  sugar  industry  in  Michi- 
gan justifies  no  conclusion  except  that  there  were  some  mistakes  under 
lying  all  the  work  done.  There  is  much  favoring  the  industry  in  the 
State.  Any  verdict  of  public  opinion  or  press,  intimating  failure  of 
the  industry  in  Michigan,  is  premature.  We  can  not  have  a  fair  judg- 
ment of  the  sugar  industry  in  Michigan  until  all  the  facilities  have  been 
developed,  and  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  have  been  thoroughly 
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tested.  It  can  be  said  that  the  situation  is  improving.  Conditions  are 
becoming  better  understood.  Even  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
attending  its  development  will,  in  the  end,  be  to  the  advantage  of  th^ 
industry. 

Naturally  there  are  not  many  new  factories  under  ox)nsideration  at 
the  present  time.  The  energies  of  the  State  should  he  devoted  to  the 
completion  and  operation  of  those  factories  already  installed.  What- 
ever new  projects  are  now  considered  are  simply  the  outgrowth  of 
naturally  strong  causes  developed  by  the  factories  operating  in  the 
State  in  the  past. 

Michigan  has  many  advantages  for  the  beet-sugar  industry.  It  has 
lake  ti'ansportation.  The  great  market  centers — Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
Buffalo — are  easily  accessible.  The  factories  get  the  lowest  freight 
rates  on  crude  materials  and  finished  products.  The  day  will  come 
when  all  these  advantages  will  operate  to  develop  the  sugar  industry 
in  the  State. 

Among  the  places  receiving  attention  during  the  past  season  the  fol 
lowing  may  be  named: 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. — At  this  place  beets  have  been  grown  experi- 
mentally for  the  existing  factories.  On  account  of  its  location,  as  the 
gateway-  of  a  great  commercial  highway,  it  has  received  considerable 
attention.  During  the  past  season  it  has  been  especially  under  inves- 
tigation. It  appears  that  two  or  three  different  organizations  are 
ready  to  construct  a  factory  at  this  place  whenev^er  beet  production 
shall  have  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  beets. 

As  indicating  the  purpose  of  parties  locally  interested,  and  those 
considering  this  district  for  the  installation  of  a  sugar  factory,  I  clip 
from  the  American  Sugar  Industry  and  Beet  Sugar  Gazette,  Chicago, 
lU.,  November  5,  1904,  the  following: 

The  Michigan  Investor  in  its  last  issue  says:  **  Judge  Wm.  M.  Snell,  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  has  received  an  analyses  of  sugar  beets  grown  in  Chippewa  County,  recently 
sent  to  the  Sanilac  Sugar  Rt^fining  Company,  which  is  of  a  flattering  nature.  The 
letter  was  written  by  Manager  G.  G.  Scran  ton,  and  praises  the  l>eets  highly.  The 
\)eeta  averaged  14.3  per  cent  sugar,  and  in  purity  86.1.  Mr.  Scranton  says  they  are 
worth  $5.27  per  ton.*' 

Judge  Snell  has  been  one  of  the  most  energetic  workers  in  l)ehalf  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  beet-sugar  factory  at  "the  Soo,*'  and  as  a  result  of  the  experiments  this 
year  he  is  greatly  encouraged. 

In  order  to  get  the  latest  developments,  I  communicated  with  Judge 
Snell,  and  received  from  him,  under  date  of  January  2,  1905,  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  January ;?,  1906. 
DsAR  Sir:  Replying  to  your  valued  favor  of  the  23d  ultimo,  I  would  say  that  it  is 
impoBsible  for  me  to  give  you  a  detailed  statement  of  the  results  of  the  experimentatioA 
that  has  been  made  here  in  the  matter  of  sugar-beet  culture.    Most  of  these  experi- 
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ments  have  been  made  in  a  desultory  way,  without  reference  to  amount  of  acreage, 
tonnage,  etc.  Some  years  ago,  believing  that  the  climate  and  soil  here  were  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet,  I  ordered  a  supply  of  seed  and  offered  prizes 
to  be  awarded  at  the  county  fairs  for  the  best  exhibit  of  beets.  This  I  have  continued 
to  do  each  year  since  to  keep  the  matter  before  the  minds  of  the  farmers.  Three 
years  ago  I  found  parties  who  were  willing  to  erect  a  factory  here  provided  the 
necessary  amount  of  acreage  could  be  subscribed.  Acting  with  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  this  city,  I  took  the  matter  up,  and  we  made  an  active  effort  to  awaken 
interest  and  secure  the  factory.  The  result  of  the  experiments  at  that  time  was 
turned  over  to  the  secretary  of  the  chamber,  and,  as  that  organization  has  become 
defunct  and  the  then  secretary  gone  to  other  fields,  I  am  unable  to  secure  for  you 
the  figures.  I  can  state  from  recollection,  however,  that  the  analysis  showed  a 
sugar  content  running  from  12  to  as  high  as  19  and  20  per  cent;  quite  a  number  ran 
as  high  as  18  per  cent.  The  purity  I  do  not  recollect.  The  tonnage,  as  near  as  we 
could  get  at  it  (only  small  amounts  being  grown),  ran  from  10  to  as  high  in  one 
instance  as  22  tons  per  acre. 

This  year  quite  a  number  of  our  farmers  made  contracts  to  grow  beets  for  the 
Menominee  factory,  which,  though  situated  a  long  distance  from  here,  took  the  beets, 
the  railroads  making  special  concessions  on  rates  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
what  could  be  done.  A  late  and  wet  spring  prevented  planting  until  late,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  results  have  been  satisfactory,  although  I  have  not  heard  the  actual 
results  from  the  factory. 

This  year  I  only  sent  one  lot  out  for  analysis.  These  were  in  good  shape  and  the 
returns  from  the  factory  showed  a  sugar  content  of  14.3  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  a 
purity  of  86.1,  which  was  a  satisfactory  showing.  The  prospects  for  a  factory  are 
not  very  bright  at  present,  as  I  was  able  to  secure  less  than  1,000  acres  when  we 
made  the  canvass  two  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  the  interest  has  waned,  although 
I  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  matter  constantly  l)efore  the  public 

Yours,  respectfully,  Wm.  M.  Snell. 

Blissfield. — Michigan  i8  to  have  another  factory  of  600  tons  daily 
capacity.  It  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Lenawee  Sugar  Company  at  Bliss- 
field.  The  contract  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  plant  has 
been  let  to  responsible  parties,  and  it  will  be  installed  during  the  pres- 
ent summer.  The  Company  has  secured  contracts  with  the  farmers  for 
6,000  acres  of  beets,  3,000  acres  of  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  within 
wagon-hauling  distance  of  the  factory;  the  rest  of  the  acreage  is  not 
far  distant. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  are:  David  Brown,  president;  John 
Iffland,  vice-president;  W.  H.  Burns,  secretary;  C.  R.  Phillips,  treas- 
urer; and  R.  S.  Woodrow,  managing  director. 

MONTANA. 

For  some  years  in  various  parts  of  Montana  there  has  been  consid- 
erable agitation  touching  beet-sugar  production.  Experiments  have 
been  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  These 
have  indicated  that  Montana,  so  far  as  soil  and  climate  are  concerned, 
has  conditions  quite  similar  to  the  other  Mountain  States,  such  as 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Idaho. 
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To  grow  sugar  beets  in  this  State  irrigation  is  necessary.  It  is 
watered  by  the  two  branch  systems  of  the  Missouri  River,  one  in  the 
northern  and  one  in  the  southern  part,  each  flowing  east.  The  great 
Missouri  River  has  its  origin  in  this  State.  It  has  as  a  part  of  the 
system  the  Yellowstone,  which  rises  in  the  southwestern  part  and  flows 
diagonally  toward  the  northeast.  Most  of  the  districts  in  the  State 
under  investigation  for  sugar-beet  production  are  located  tributary  to 
the  rivers  which  afford  irrigation  facilities. 

Following  these  watercourses  there  are  three  principal  railroad  sys- 
tems: (1)  The  Great  Northern  in  the  north  and  (2)  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  (3)  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  the 
south.  The  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  extend  on  through 
the  State  of  Washington  to  the  coast  on  the  west,  and  eastward  to  the 
shipping  centers  of  the  lake  region.  Both  of  these  routes  have  splen- 
did facilities  for  through  shipping  from  coast  to  coast. 

Agriculturally  Montana's  resources  are  new  and  developing.  Not 
nearly  all  the  water  in  the  State  is  utilized.  At  present  irrigation  is 
largely  conducted  from  running  streams.  Each  season  there  is  a  vast 
quantity  of  water  running  to  waste  to  the  sea.  Many  storage  systems 
are  in  contemplation.  When  these  are  consummated,  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  State  will  be  very  much  increased.  At  present  it  is 
a  great  grazing  State,  as  the  production  of  alfalfa  and  other  forage 
crops  is  increasing,  while  dairying,  creameries,  and  feeding  are  com- 
ing more  into  vogue. 

There  are  many  things  favorable  to  the  industry  in  general.  Beet^ 
grown  in  the  State  are  of  high  quality.  Wherever  sufficient  water  is 
obtained  they  are  very  productive.  There  are  five  or  six  places 
actively  considering  the  installation  of  beet-sugar  factories.  I  will 
mention  those  receiving  the  most  attention  this  season. 

Conrad. — For  four  or  five  years  different  parties  have  been  actively 
investigating  this  district.  It  is  in  Teton  County,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  l)ordering  on  the  Canadian  line,  and  one  county  removed 
from  Idaho.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  Great  Northern,  on  the 
Great  Falls  and  Canada  Railroad.  The  farming  district  is  watered  by 
the  Marias  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri. 

Experimental  tests  of  the  beets  grown  here  have  always  indicated 
high  quality.  Parties  representing  the  combination  owning  the  six 
northern  factories  of  Colorado,  of  which  the  Ameri<*an  Sugar  Refining 
Compan}'  is  the  principal,  have  been  negotiating  with  the  business 
interests  of  Conrad  with  a  view  to  eshiblishing  a  factory.  An  expert 
representing  these  interests  thoroughly  investigated  the  Conrad  dis- 
trict during  the  summer.  It  is  generally  understood  that  he  repre- 
sents the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  usually  advances  its 
projects  for  establishing  new  factories.     It  was  given  out  by  those 
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locally  interested  that  a  factory  would  be  established  here,  provided 
sufficient  acreage  could  be  secured  for  growing  the  beets. 

In  regard  to  growing  sugar  beets  in  the  district,  I  wrote  the  Conrad 
Investment  Company  and  received  the  following  report  from  M.  S. 
Darling,  their  engineer: 

CoNBAD,  Mont.,  December  gj,  1904- 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  touching  the  trials  that  have  been  made 
in  raising  sugar  beets,  1  would  state  that  so  far  there  has  not  been  any  special  effort 
made  in  the  raising  of  the  beets.  A  number  of  parties  put  in  a  few  this  spring  to  see 
what  could  be  done,  but  never  took  any  particular  care  of  them.  However,  they 
have  been  able  to  produce  beets  weighing  from  2  to  6  pounds,  with  percentages  of 
sugar  from  14  to  16,  and  I  understand  one  party  last  year  raised  some  that  went  as 
high  as  19  per  cent. 

There  are  a  number  of  parties  in  this  section  that  are  intending  to  put  in  beets 
again  in  the  spring  and  will  give  them  a  better  trial.  This  company  raised  some  this 
year,  but  so  far  no  tests  have  been  made  of  them. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Conbad  Investment  Co., 

By  M.  S.  Darling,  Engineer. 

Billings. — Another  place  receiving  considerable  attention  in  the 
State  is  Billings,  situated  in  Yellowstone  County.  The  county  is 
crossed  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast  by  the  Yellowstone  River. 
Billings  is  centrally  situated  on  the  river;  also  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Irrigation  is  conducted  from  the  Yellowstone.  During  the 
past  season  considerable  activity  was  manifested  in  this  district  in 
investigating  conditions  and  negotiating  with  capitalists  with  a  view 
to  establishing  a  sugar  factory. 

The  Billings  Land  and  Irrigation  Company  has  constructed  a  ditch, 
tapping  the  Yellowstone  and  supplying  water  to  10,000  acres  of  land. 
This  was  largely  the  stimulating  cause  of  the  negotiations  for  a  sugar 
factory. 

December  2  a  meeting  was  held,  largely  attended  by  farmers  and 
local  business  men.  It  was  addressed  by  Col.  H.  W.  Rowley,  M.  A. 
Arnold,  Henry  White,  W.  B.  George,  H.  M.  Allen,  E.  B.  Kent,  W. 
H.  Donovan,  W.  O.  Parker,  and  1.  D.  O'Donnell.  These  represented 
those  pushing  the  project  loi*ally.  Previously  a  fund  of  $10,000  hac 
be^n  subscribed  to  carry  on  the  preliminary  work  of  investigation,  etc. 
Assurance  was  given  by  the  above  gentlemen  that  sufficient  acreage 
could  be  procured  providing  a  factory  is  installed.  F.  M.  Shaw, 
promoter  of  the  enterprise,  and  Mr.  Hawley,  an  expert  from  the 
Colorado  districts,  also  participated.  Half  of  the  acreage  required 
was  guaranteed  at  this  meeting.  As  indicating  the  interest  in  the 
enterprise,  I  reproduce  here  a  report  made  by  the  committee  previously 
appointed  to  visit  the  beet  fields  and  sugar  factories  of  northern  Colo- 
rado. This  committee  was  composed  of  W.  O.  Parker,  C.  M.  Chaffee, 
Christian  Yegen,  L.  A.  Nutting,  M.  A.  Arnold,  W.  H.  Donovan, 
1.  D.  O'Donnell,  and  W.  T.  Clark.     The  report  in  part  is  as  follows: 
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We  have  talked  with  men  in  the  offices  of  the  sugar  factories,  with  men  who 
eoHcited  contracts  with  the  farmers  for  beets,  with  men  who  have  worked  by  the 
month  on  farms,  with  men  who  have  farms  for  sale,  with  men  who  have  farms  for 
rent,  with  men  who  live  on  farms  and  grow  beets,  with  professional  men,  business 
men,  and  retired  men,  and  they  all,  without  exception,  speak  of  the  beet  industry  in 
the  most  glowing  terms  and  with  the  most  unbounded  confidence  as  being  profitable 
for  the  farmer,  whether  he  be  an  owner  or  a  renter,  and  increasing  the  value  of  land 
from  5  to  150  per  cent. 

We  will  say  that  it  is  our  opinion  that  landg  tributary  to  Billings  have  all  the 
advantages  for  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  that  the  Colorado  lands  have,  and  some 
which  they  do  not  possess,  namely,  the  absence  of  the  hard,  freezing  weather  in 
May  which  northern  Colorado  is  subject  to.  Another  very  decided  advantage  is 
that  we  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  irrigating  the  crop,  which,  we  are 
inf^mie<i,  is  very  essential  in  growing  sugar  beets. 

Now,  we  desire  to  impress  on  the  farmers  that  it  is  absolutely  necessarj^  if  we  are 
to  reap  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a  beet-sugar 
factory,  that  they  must  assist  in  making  contracts  for  the  raising  of  the  beets, 
because  until  a  sufficient  acreage  is  absolutely  assured  no  company  will  consider  the 
matter  of  establishing  a  factory  here.  We  therefore,  as  a  committee,  urge  and 
recommend  that  all  farmers  who  are  in  reach  of  the  factory  or  railroad  enter  into 
contracts  at  once  for  all  the  acreage  they  can  respectively  handle,  so  that  the  matter 
can  be  taken  up  in  time  by  the  factory  people  and  the  factory  be  built  and  placed  in 
reafliness  to  take  care  of  next  season's  crop.  Unless  this  is  done  we  can  not  hope  to 
secure  the  factory. 

With  reference  to  this  project  I  publish  an  article  appearing  in  the 
In-Mountain,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  December  7. 

The  building  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  in  Billings  and  the  planting  of  a  large  acreage 
of  beets  next  season  are  assured.  A  stock  company  has  been  formed  whose  purpose 
is  to  buy  or  lease  1,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  to  raise  sugar  beets, 
and  more  than  half  the  stock  has  already  been  taken.  It  is  expected  that  the  fac- 
tory for  the  treatment  of  the  beets  will  be  in  readiness  for  operation  next  fall.  The 
soil  of  the  Yellowstone  is  said  by  experts  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
sugar  beets. 

With  reference  to  the  conditions  around  Billings,  the  experimental 
work  done,  and  general  interest  in  the  beet-sugar  industry,  I  received 
from  Mr.  Henry  White,  secretary  of  the  Billings  Club,  the  following 
report: 

Billings,  Mont.,  January  13^  J 905. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  17th  of  December,  1904,  I  beg  to  say  that 
sugar  beets  have  been  grown  in  the  Yellowstone  and  Clarks  Fork  valleys,  in  eastern 
Montana,  in  an  experimental  way  and  on  a  small  scale  for  fee<Ung  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  manner,  while  little  more  than  an  index  of  what  might 
be  done  under  systematic  cultivation  and  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  attain  the  best 
results,  have  been  so  satisfactory,  both  as  to  tonnage  and  sugar  content,  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  capital  interested  in  promoting  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley  for  the  summer  months  is  about 
71**  F.,  with  freedom  from  frosts  from  early  May  to  early  October.  Its  elevation  is 
about  3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  with  a  soil  varying  from  deep  sandy  loam  to  heavy 
clay,  some  alkali  being  present  in  all  the  heavier  soils.  Good  limestone,  coke,  and 
steaming  coal  are  all  found  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  at  prices  which  compare 
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favorably  with  thoee  being  paid  in  other  localities  where  beet-sugar  factories  are  now 
successfully  operated. 

We  have  but  one  record  prior  to  1898,  namely,  that  of  C.  L.  Tilden,  of  Park  City, 
who  had  three  tests  made  at  the  Bozeman  Agricultural  College  ( Lab.  No.  239),  showing 
15,  16,  and  17  per  cent  sugar,  respectively.  In  1898  I.  D.  0*Donnell  and  Charles  I. 
Gardner,  both  of  Billings,  submitted  beets  for  analysis,  running  from  7.98  to  10. 92  per 
cent  sugar.  In  1901  three  Yellowstone  Valley  growers  submitted  beets  ranging  from 
12.36  to  17.2  per  cent  sugar,  while  thirty-two  samples  were  sent  in  from  the  Clarks 
Fork  Valley  showing  a  sugar  content  ranging  from  12.73  to  21.56,  with  a  general 
average  for  all  of  16.97  per  cent.     * 

The  tonnage  attained  throughout  these  experiments  ranged  from  6.5  tons  to  the 
acre  to  25  tons,  only  five  falling  below  15  tons  per  acre. 

The  purity  coeflScient  varied  from  41  to  90,  with  an  average  of  80.5. 

For  1902  only  four  samples  were  sent  to  Bozeman  for  analysis.  These  shoF^ 
17.95  percent  sugar  and  81.3  purity;  17.1  per  cent  sugar  and  78.6  purity;  14.9  per 
cent  sugar  and  85.3  purity;  and  17.86  per  cent  of  sugar  and  89.1  purity,  respectively. 

The  foregoing  is  practically  all  the  information  bearing  on  the  question  of  sugar- 
beet  culture  now  in  the  ix)e8ession  of  the  committee. 

Yours,  truly,  Henry  White,  Secretary. 

The  Times,  of  Billings,  December  12,  gives  the  following  informa- 
tion showing  that  all  arrangements  have  been  made  for  installing  a 
sugar  factory  at  this  place,  to  be  in  operation  for  1905: 

All  the  land  required,  6,000  acres,  was  subscribed  at  Saturday  afternoon's  business 
men's  meeting  at  the  city  hall,  many  farmers  also  being  present.  So  the  beet-sugar 
factory  is  a  go  for  Billings,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Shaw,  the  promoter  and  expert,  will  leave 
for  the  East  this  week  to  order  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  plant.  Several 
hundred  acres  more  ground  than  was  needed  was  tendered  by  ranchers  living  south 
of  the  Yellowstone  River.  This  offer  will  be  held  in  abeyance  in  case  any  shortage 
should  develop  later. 

This  new  enterprise  for  this  section  is  the  brightest  opening  for  the  farmer  that 
could  possibly  happen,  because  of  the  good  price  assured  him  for  his  labor  in  pro- 
ducing the  beets  and  the  chance  afforded  of  developing  a  new  industry  that  will  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  eastern  Montana. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  carry  on  extensive  experiments 
for  testing  conditions  favorable  to  the  beet-sugar  industry.  These 
were  conducted  by  the  State  experiment  station  at  Manhattan.  They 
were  confined  mainly  to  the  more  thickly  settled  and  better  developed 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  that  part  generally  considered  the 
corn  belt  and  more  secure  from  drought.  At  the  time  of  these  early 
experiments  the  western  part  of  the  State  was  generally  considered 
better  adapted  to  grazing;  in  fact,  in  this  State,  as  in  nearly  all  others, 
the  original  settlers  had  abandoned  the  western  part,  not  considering 
it  available  for  cultivated  crops. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  originally  conducted  for  the  eastern 
section  were  genemlly  considered  unfavorable.  For  some  years  this 
verdict  has  been  applied  to  the  whole  State;  however,  recent  indica- 
tions are  more  favorable  for  the  western  or  semiarid  portions. 

The  establishment  of  beet-sugar  factories  at  Sugar  City  and  Bocky* 
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ford,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Colorado,  along  the  Arkansas  River,  has 
reacted  more  or  less  in  determining  conditions  in  the  western  part  of 
Kansas.  Beets  in  Colorado  are  grown  under  irrigation,  water  being 
secured  from  the  Arkansas  River.  The  beet  industry  has  thrived,  the 
factories  in  these  districts  receiving  a  good  tonnage  and  a  high  quality 
of  beets.  This  stimulated  farming  districts  along  the  Arkansas  River 
in  the  western  part  of  Kansas  to  test  the  qualities  of  soil  and  natural 
conditions  favorable  to  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Through  influences  exerted  from  the  western  end  of  the  State  the 
legislature  passed  a  law  pa3nng  a  bounty  of  $1  per  ton  on  all  beets 
grown  in  the  State.  Under  this  enactment  beets  have  been  grown 
commercially,  more  or  less,  along  the  Arkansas  River,  and  particularly 
in  Hamilton,  Kearney,  and  Finney  counties,  for  the  last  four  years. 
The  crop  has  shown  quite  favorable  results  during  these  seasons, 
except  in  1903,  when  a  late  spring  freeze  caught  most  of  the  young 
beets.  During  1903  and  1904  the  springs  have  been  quite  wet  and 
unfavorable  for  all  cultivated  crops.  Sugar  beets  have  shown,  as  a 
rule,  better  results  under  these  unfavorable  conditions  than  most  other 
crops  grown  in  the  same  districts. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  bounty  law  there  has  been  grown  in  the 
State,  during  the  past  four  years,  sugar  beets  as  follows: 


Year. 

1  Acres. 

i 

Yield, 
tons. 

1901 

190VJ 

1903 

1904 

i        337 

439 

,        800 

6S2 

1,747 

4,250 

f.95 

6,379 

In  explanation  of  the  above  table,  I  will  state  that  the  large  acreage 
and  small  tonnage  for  1903  is  due  to  destruction  of  the  young  beets 
b\^  the  freeze  alread}"  mentioned,  the  ground  being  afterwards  planted 
with  other  crops. 

Beet  production  has  progressed  along  the  Arkansas  River  as  far 
east  as  Arkansas  City,  which  is  on  the  southern  border  of  the  State 
and  about  one-third  of  the  distance  west  from  the  eastern  boundary. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  commercial  club  of  that  place  beets  were 
grown  last  year,  and  the  encouragement  was  suflicient  to  promote 
experimentation  on  a  larger  scale  during  this  season. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the  beets  in  these  dis- 
tricts along  the  Arkansas  River  were  raised  without  the  aid  of  irriga- 
tion. In  the  nortliwestern  corner  of  the  State,  in  the  counties  of 
Cheyenne  and  Sherman  also,  active  interest  was  taken  in  beet  growing 
this  year.  The  results  were  probably  as  favorable  for  a  first  season 
as  any  ever  secured  in  any  of  the  beet-growing  sections  of  Colorado  or 
western  Kansas. 

Twelve  years  ago  1  paid  a  visit  to  the  western  part  of  Kansas  and 
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eastern  Colorado.  It  was  just  after  the  close  of  the  apparently  froit- 
less  efforts  of  the  original  settlers  to  reclaim  that  portion  of  the 
country.  The  general  verdict  at  that  time  was  that  the  country  must 
revert  to  the  wild  range  for  roaming  herds  of  cattle  and  horses;  for 
cultivated  crops  it  was  a  failure.  The  abandoned  fields,  crumbling 
sod  houses,  and  the  departing  settlers  was  a  scene  to  elicit  one's 
sympathy. 

Experiences  of  recent  years  are  demonstrating  far  better  things  for 
this  section  of  the  country.  Recent  visits  demonstrate  that  the  farmer 
with  the  plow  is  gradually  penetrating  this  district  and  is  here  to  stay. 
The  change  had  its  beginning  in  the  irrigation  facilities  of  the  great 
Arkansas  River,  connecting  the  arid  sections  of  the  West  with  the 
green  fields  of  the  East. 

Even  when  entirely  dependent  upon  rainfall,  farmers  are  gradually 
extending  the  cultivation  of  crops  and  achieving  striking  success 
under  the  circumstances.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  the  results 
in  these  westera  counties  of  Kansas  which  raised  sugar  beets  during 
the  past  year.  Here  we  find,  with  but  little  experience  in  beet  grow- 
ing, as  high  tonnage  and  as  good  average  quality  of  beets  as  can  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  whether  water  is  furnished  by 
irrigation  or  rainfall. 

In  order  to  secure  the  details  of  the  work  accomplished  in  these 
various  places,  1  wrote  to  parties  particularly  interested  in  these  beet- 
growing  experiments  and  received  the  following  reports,  which  I 
submit: 

St.  Francis. — This  is  the  count}'^  seat  of  Cheyenne  County,  the  north- 
western corner  county  of  the  State.  Beets  were  grown  here  by  irri- 
gation, the  results  of  which  are  more  particularly  summarized  by  J.  L. 
Finley,  who  reports  as  follows: 

St.  Francis,  Kaxs.,  December  19,  1905. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  17th  received.  There  were  six  different  growers  in  this 
territory  this  year:  Myself,  15  acres;  Jacob  Uplinger,  32  acres;  George  Weidenheimer, 
8  acres;  Mark  Weidenheimer,  5  acres;  Deroy  Danielson,  15  acres;  Josiah  Crosby,  9 
acres.     The  post-office  address  of  all  is  St.  Francis. 

The  beets  from  these  fields  have  averaged  a  little  upward  of  13  tons  per  acre.  The 
average  cost  per  acre  was  about  $30.  We  have  received  $5  per  ton  from  the  factory 
and  expect  a  bounty  of  $1  per  ton  from  the  State. 

All  these  beets  were  raised  under  irrigation.  While  there  was  plenty  of  water,  it 
was  not  applie<l  to  the  best  advantage,  as  we  have  all  learned  since. 

This  is  the  first  experience  of  all  the  raisers  here,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  results 
are  not  to  exceed  half  of  the  possibilities. 

As  to  percentage  of  sugar  and  purity,  we  have  not  received  a  report  of  this  yet.  I 
sent  in  a  sample  nearly  a  month  before  harvesting  and  the  factory  reported  14.3  per 
cent  sugar.  I  have  since  leame<l  that  the  beets  from  here  were  testing  16  to  17  per 
cent  sugar.  The  purity  is  also  high.  1  can  not  give  you  figures  now.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  1  have  no  doubt  you  can  get  them  from  The  Standard  Beet  Sugar 
Company,  Ames,  Nebr.  I  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  at  any  time. 
Respectfully, 

J.  L.  FlNLET. 
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In  this  locality  there  were  16  growers,  harvesting  106  acres.  The 
total  yield  was  1,487.7  tons,  an  average  of  14.3  tons  per  acre.  The 
total  value  of  the  crop  was  $7,438.60.  One  grower  produced  387.9 
tons  from  33  acres,  averaging  15.3  per  cent  sugar.  For  the  crop  oflf 
the  33  acres  he  received  $1,949.  His  beets  averaged  11.7  tons  and 
brought  $58.50  per  acre. 

Arkansas  City. — At  my  solicitation,  the  Commercial  Club  of  Kan 
sas  City  had  Mr.  E.  Kirkpatrick,  chairman  of  the  home  industry 
committee,  forward  me  the  following  report: 

Arkansas  City,  December  SO,  1904' 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  copy  of  this  year's  test  in  sugar-beet  grrowing  in 
this  vicinity,  giving  the  name  and  address  of  persons  growing  beets,  per  cent  of  sugar 
and  coeflBcient  of  purity.  I  can  not  give  you  the  tonnage,  as  the  beets  were  grown 
in  small  tracts  of  one-half  to  1  acre.  We  shipped  one  carload  from  Kildare,  Okla.; 
one  from  Arkansas  City,  Kans.;  one  from  Portland,  Kans.,  to  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Company  at  Rockyford,  Colo. ,  at  a  flat  rate  of  |5  per  ton. 

The  experimental  work  of  growing  sugar  beets  in  this  vicinity  has  been  conducted 
by  our  commercial  club.  Our  object  is  to  locate  a  beet-sugar  factory  in  this  city. 
We  feel  verj'  much  encouraged  from  the  present  outlook  and  believe  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful. The  spring  of  the  year  was  rather  unfavorable  for  growing  beets  on  account 
of  too  much  rain. 

We  contractted  for  and  furnished  seed  for  about  50  acres.  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  85  per  cent  of  the  50  acres  were  lost  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains,  and  this 
test  w^hich  I  send  you  is  from  about  15  per  cent  that  succeeded  in  carrying  their 
beets  through  the  wet  w^eather.  The  midsummer  and  fall  proved  very  fine  weather 
for  the  beets,  and  this  splendid  showing  is  the  result: 


Locality. 


Grower. 


Per  cent  of 
sugar. 


Coefficient 
of  purity. 


E.  C.  Crampton. 
Fred  Trimper  . . 
FrtHi  Demott . . . 
J.  H.  Campbell. 
W.  C.  Baker.... 
H.M.Griffith... 
H.  C.  Gentry  ... 
8.  Spore  . 


Arkansas  City,  Kans 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kildare.  Okla 

Do 

Do Fred  Smith 

Do '  F.  R.  Summers 

tCewkirk,  Okla i  .Scott  Wolfe.... 

Do I  O.  L.  Zook 

roneu  City,  Okla |  B.  L.  Long 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Portland.  Kans. 

Do. 


G.  M.  McGee  ... 
A.  W.  Hawkins. 

Coates  Bros , 

R.  H.  Behimer  .. 
H.  A.  Young. 


Do I  R.  M.Brooks. 


12.4 

13.75 

16.2 

14.6 

16.6 

13.6 

14.2 

16.0 

14.9 

14.4 

15.3 

15.0 

13.1 

16.0 

16.2 

14.5 

15.0 

14.5 

15.0 


70.8 
76.4 
78.8 
78.9 
82.5 
78.8 
77.6 
82.0 
80.6 
80.0 
78.8 
66.6 
74.8 
80.8 
79.8 
77.1 
75.3 
78.8 
77.3 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  for  experimental  beets 
g  rown  by  inexperienced  farmers  the  sugar  contents  are  very  high.  The 
indications  of  this  table  are  that  when  beets  have  been  grown  for  some 
time  in  this  locality  it  is  capable  of  producing  those  of  high  grade. 

Emporia. — Emporia  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kansas,  in  the  com 
belt.  Experiments  have  been  actively  carried  on  during  the  recent 
revival  of  interest  on  this  subject  in  the  State.  From  Mr.  Eli  Fowler 
I  have  received  a  report  of  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  in 
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that  vicinity  during  the  past  year.  This  I  insert  below.  II  consti- 
tutes a  very  favorable  showing  of  results  during  this  season,  averaging 
in  sugar  content  14.6  per  cent  with  a  purity  of  81.3.  If  beets  like 
these  of  sufficient  tonnage  could  be  grown  yearly  in  eastern  Kansas, 
there  is  no  question  about  the  conditions  in  this  part  of  the  State  being 
favorable  to  the  sugar  industry.  Since  that  count}"  receives  a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  rain,  beets  could  be  produced  at  considerably  less  cost 
than  beets  of  like  quality  in  the  irrigated  sections  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Fowler's  report  is  as  follows: 

Emporia,  Kans.,  December  e9,  1904, 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  dated  December  31,  received  by  me  a  few  days 
ago,  I  would  state  that  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  our  section  is  as  yet  only  in  the 
experimental  ptage.  For  tlie  two  seasons  last  past  we  have  conducted  experiments 
under  the  direction  of  a  county  association,  but  both  years  have  been  exceptionally 
wet — almost  a  total  failure  of  every  other  crop  on  account  of  the  wet  weather— and 
we  have  Ijeen  handicapiKHl  on  this  account. 

We  have  not  conducted  our  testa  with  a  view  to  determining  the  tonnage  per  acre 
of  our  beets.  Our  soil  is  such  that  we  can  raise  enough  Wets  should  we  attain  the 
percentage  of  sugar  and  punty.  We  shall  make  further  tests  next  season,  with  a 
hope  that  we  may  have  s^  favorable  season,  so  that  our  tests  may  be  more  conclusive. 

We  have  no  immediate  prospect  for  a  factory.  Our  tests  have  been  conducted  by 
the  American  Sugar  Beet  Company,  of  Rockyford,  Col. 

We  are  inclosing  a  table  of  the  tests  of  last  year's  crop. 


Grower. 

Per  Cfnt  of 
supar. 

Cot»ificient  i 
of  purity.  ! 

H.T.Pickett 

David  Rees 

!              16.2 

14.2 

84.8 
80.2    1 

H.J.  Painter 

L.  Faulkner 

H.  R.  Martin 

A.  I>.  Wilhite 

14.5 

UA\ 

U.A 

14.1 

81.4  1 

80.5  , 
78.0  1 
80.1 

J.  W.  Fowler 

10  0 

83.7 

Finney  and  Kearney  counties. — In  Kearney  County  the  beets 
were  grown  mostly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Deerlield  and  Lakin. 
From  Lakin  were  shipped  about  8S  cars;  300  acres  were  planted  to 
beets.  The  average  was  about  14  tons  per  acre.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  growers  around  Garden  City,  Finney  County,  with  the  number 
of  pounds  of  beets  produced  by  each,  making  a  total  of  432.5  tons: 


Pounds. 

Huffman 57,115 

Doty S9,ie>5 

Wash  Jackson 20, 530 

Baker 41,840 

Logan 43,520 

Carpenter 177,780 

Carter 51,690 

Maroney 47, 130 

Jerry  Lewis 21,925 


Pound*. 

I>io.setn 75,630 

Miles 35,420 

Frank  McCue 22,275 

Pennington 53, 18(> 

Owens 125,810 

Robertson 1,900 


Total 864,910 
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With  reference  to  some  of  the  growers,  the  Topeka  Capital,  under 
date  of  December  1,  ha^s  the  followiiig  to  say: 

Jim  Owens  has  finished  loading  his  third  car  of  sugar  beets;  total  yield  shipptni, 
125,810  pounds — over  62  tons  from  4  acres,  besides  fee<iing  22  shoats  that  will  now 
weigh  120  pounds,  and  some  larger  hogs,  for  which  he  believes  10  tons  should  \yo 
added  to  the  yield.  Allowing  $25  per  acre  for  expense,  this  gives  him  net  $45  per 
acre. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  sugar-beet  bounty  will  be  continued  another  year.  The 
industry  is  now  well  on  its  feet.  Therefore  in  making  contracts  for  the  years  to 
come  the  bounty  will  crease  to  be  a  factor.  Growers  and  the  beet  company  will 
have  to  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

It  is  proljable  that  inside  of  two  years  a  factory  will  be  established  in  western 
Kansas,  somewhere  on  the  Santa  Fe  line. 

Manuel  Baker,  from  IJ  acres,  raised  26  tons  of  sugar  beets.  At  the  market  price, 
$5  per  ton,  this  would  make  $115.55  per  acre,  windmill  irrigation  supplying  the 
moisture. 

In  addition  to  the  yield  as  shown  by  scales,  Wilson  Carter  has  fed  to  hogs  and  now 
has  on  hand  enough  to  make  his  showing  31  tons  per  acre. 

Under  date  of  December  13,  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal  con- 
tained the  following: 

SUGAR   BEETS  $100   AN   ACRE — NEW   INDUSTRY  A   GOLD  MINE  FOR  SEMIARID  DISTRICT  OF 

KANSAS. 

Lakin,  Kans.,  Decemffer  12. — The  sugar-beet  har\^est  is  over  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
Final  shipments  have  \yeen  made  to  the  sugar  mills  in  Colonuio.  The  weather  through- 
out the  harvesting  has  been  fine.  The  shipments  from  Lakin  aggregated  1,000  tons, 
and  from  Deerfield  4,000  tons,  making  5,000  tons  from  Kearney  County,  or  over 
9,000,000  pounds  of  lieets.  This  exceeds  the  big  crop  of  1902,  which  was  8,501,400 
pounds,  and  is  nine  times  as  large  as  the  crop  of  1903. 

The  discouragements  of  last  year  are  now  banished  by  the  remarkably  fine  crop 
just  harvested.  The  present  crop  was  siTioiL^'ly  threatened  by  grasshoppers  in  the 
early  spring  months,  and  they  did  destroy  several  field  of  beets  around  Lakin.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  constant  and  vigorous  war  made  on  this  unusual  swarm  of  hop- 
pers, other  farmers  would  have  met  defeat  in  the  loss  of  their  chief  money-making 
crop.  As  it  is,  1904  exceeds  all  past  yields,  an<l  makes  it  the  most  profitable  crop 
that  can  be  grown  he^^ 

It  would  take  thn^e  ye^rs,and  a  fortune  invested  in  cattle  and  lands,  to  grow  1,000 
head  of  steers  at  $.S0  p(»r  head,  to  bring  as  much  money  as  these  Kearney  County 
farmers  realized  from  300  acres  of  beets  in  one  sea.son. 

The  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital,  January  1,  with  reference  to  beet 
growing  in  the  State,  has  the  following  to  say: 

A  significant  feature  of  the  1904  prrxluction  is  that  over  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  was 
grown  in  territory'  not  l)efore  assumed  to  be  suitable,  viz,  in  the  three  extreme  north- 
western counties  of  Cheyenne,  Rawlins,  and  Decatur,  and  also  in  Cowley  County, 
200  miles  farther  eastward  than  beets  had  before  bet^n  grown  for  sugar  in  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley.  In  the  latter  instance  the  experiments  were  made  under  the  suixTvision 
of  the  Arkansas  City  Commercial  Club,  whose  members  are  rei)orted  as  being  "  very 
enthusiastic''  over  the  results. 

The  cost  per  acre  reported  by  16  growers  ranges  from  $15  to  $46.50,  and  the  grea1>- 
eet  net  profit  per  acre,  exclusive  of  Ixjunty,  is  $90.  The  largest  yield  per  acre  ifi  23.1 
tons. 

BPi— 06 13 
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Following  is  the  oflScial  list  of  growers  of  sugar  beets  during  this 
season  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  with  the  pounds  produced  and  boun^ 
received  by  each,  under  the  laws  of  that  State: 

RemUs  of  growing  mgar  beets  in  Kansas  in  1904, 


Post-office  and  grower. 


Lakin: 

H.  K.Beehn 

A.  G.  Campbell 

Carl  Coerber 

A.  E.  Cross 

Wm.  Day 

Benj.  F.  Dye,  ST 

John  F.  Entz 

R.  M.  Edmifiton 

Henry  Enti 

H.  F.  Ent« 

FransFaldtE 

Nathan  Fnlmer 

F.  R.  French 

F.  A.  Gulick 

Jacob  Halloway 

Oscar  Hurst 

Chas.  A.  Hawk 

William  Logan 

D.  H.Camp 

Joseph  McCoy 

E.  F.Miller 

Thos.  D.  Nash 

Jac^ob  Regehr 

H.  C.  Stocking 

G.C.Smith 

A.  W.  Sudduth 

Newton: 

J.  M.  Root 

Garden  City: 

S.  E.  Austin 

M.M.Baker 

Wilson  Carter 

Samson  Carpenter 

Lee  L.  Doty 

I.  L.  Diesem 

W.J.  Ellis 

S.  D.  Huffman 

Wash.  Jackson 

JeriyLcwLs 

D.  H.  Logan 

E.  H.  Miles 

P.  N.  Meroney 

Frank  McCue 

J.  L.Owens 

Frank  Pennington 

Deerfleld: 

J.  L.  Couch 

B.  A.Bruce 


Pounds  of 
beets. 


158,000 

368.000 

470,000 

150,000 

68,000 

66,000 

104,000 

d4,000 

278,000 

128,000 

134.000 

76,000 

16.000 

152.000 

82,000 

130,000 

46.000 

126,000" 

22.000 

108,000 

106,000 

150,000 

60,000 

72,000 

46.000 

16.000 

128,000 

18,000 
44,000 
46,000 

142,000 
80.000 
80,000 
12.000 
50.000 
18,000 
16,000 
42,000 
42,000 
46.000 
18,000 

116,000 
46.000 

-176,000 
214,000 


Bounty. 


$79.00 
179.00 
235.00 
75.00 
34.00 
33.00 
52.00 
17.00 
139.00 
&1.00 
67.00 
38.00 
8.00 
76.00 
16.00 
65.00 
23.00 
63.00 
ILOO 
54.00 
53.00 
75.00 
30.00 
36.00 
23.00 
8.00 

64.00 

9.00 
22.00 
23.00 
71.00 
40.00 
40.00 

6.00  I 
25.00  ! 

9.00  I 

8.00  I 
21.00  ' 
2L00  , 
23.00 

9.00  I 
58.00  I 
23.00  . 

88.00 
107.00 


Post-office  and  grower. 


Deerfleld— Continued: 

M.  D.Biehn 

Buell  Bros 

J.  W.Bell  &  Son 

R.  A.  Beckett 

C.  L.  Beckett 

H.  A.  Coerber 

8.  H.  Corbett 

O.  J.  Downing 

W.  E.  Downing 

J.  8.  Friesner 

A.  J.  Gillock 

H.  Gillogiy 

R.  D.  Glass 

Fred  Hurst 

C.  H.  Hartman 

T.J.  Isaacs 

Wm.  T.  Kell 

H.  F.  Kriete 

J.  T.  Kell 

C.  S.  liOgan 

Adam  Moltz 

J.  C.  McConaughey 

J.  R.  Woodward  and 

H.  F.  Faldtz 

A.  D.  White 

Commercial    Club    of 

Arkansas  City 

Traer: 

E.  E.  Schultz 

Irvin  Robinson 

John  J.  Holmes 

D.  S.  Yost  and  J.Walton 
Hemdon: 

E.  Farry 

Joseph  Brown 

Mary  Brown 

J.  P.  Jentges 

B.  H.  Scheve 

Frank  Studer 

St.  Francis: 

Josiah  Crosby 

D.  Danlelson 

John  L.  Finley 

Jacob  Uplinger 

G.  S.  Weidenheimer  . . . 
Mart  Weidenheimer . . . 


Pounds  of 
beets. 


Total 12,750,400 


562,000 
478.  UOO 
104.000 
342,000 
446,000 
132.000 

46,000 
156,000 

78,000 
674,000 
480.000 
1*22.000 

82,000 

50,000 

10,000 
280,000 
192,000 

46,000 
186.000 
326,000 
108,000 

62,000 

100,000 
242.000 

50,000 

82,400 
133,000 
128.200 
177,400 

51,800 
105,800 

48,000 

53,200 
138.600 

46,000 

232,000 
327,200 
384.000 
775,800 
144.000 
148.000 


Bounty. 


t281.00 
239.00 
52.00 
171.00 
223.00 
66.00 
28.00 
78.00 
39.00 
837.00 
210.00 
61.00 
41.00 
25.00 
5.00 
140.00 
96.00 
23.00 
9100 
163.00 
64.00 
2&00 

saoo 

121.00 

25.00 

41.20 
66.50 
64.10 
8&7I) 

25.90 
52.  J» 
24.00 
26.00 
69.30 
2S.O0 

116.00 
16S.a) 
192.00 
887.90 
72.01) 
74.00 


6.379.70 


NEBRASKA. 

There  has  been  considerable  agitation  during  the  past  year,  tending 
to  increase  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Next 
to  the  one  at  Alvarado,  Cal.,  the  factory  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  was 
the  second  factory  successfully  operated  in  the  United  States.  Another 
followed  at  Norfolk  the  next  year.  Nine  years  later  another  one  w^ 
built  at  Leavitt,  near  Ames,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  about  5(^ 
miles  west  of  Omaha.  This  gives  Nebraska  fourteen  years'  experience 
in  beet-sugar  production.  Beets  for  the^e  three  factories  are  grown 
in  districts  where  crops  are  produced  by  rainfall.  In  the  fourteen 
years  the  State  has  developed  considerable  of  the  information  covering 
beet  growing  in  rainfall  districts. 
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There  were  many  things  in  the  early  days  restraining  the  progress 
of  the  industry.  The  State  offered  a  bounty  for  all  sugar  manufac- 
tured in  the  State.  Litigation  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  law 
arose  between  (he  management  of  the  factory  and  the  State  auditor. 
The  matter  has  been  under  a  contest  for  ^  number  of  years,  the  State 
refusing  to  pay  the  bounty.  Finally  the  supreme  court,  during  the 
past  summer,  rendered  a  decision  against  the  sugar  company.  No 
doubt  the  factories  at  Grand  Island  and  Norfolk  were  inspired  origi- 
nally by  the  offer  of  this  bounty. 

Considerable  friction  occurred  between  the  management  and  the 
farmers  growing  beets.  Two  or  three  years'  drought  caused  poor 
crops.  Then  better  seasons,  more  favorable  to  beet  growing,  followed. 
Later  came  an  attack  on  the  beet  crop  by  a  disease  generally  denomi- 
nated ''beet  blight."  This  produced  another  poor  year  for  the  farm- 
ers. All  these  things  had  a  very  great  tendency  to  discourage  the 
industry  in  the  State.  During  all  their  pioneer  experience  the  facto- 
ries established  in  Nebraska  passed  through  very  trying  ordeals.  It 
became  necessary  to  close  down  the  factory  at  Grand  Island  for  a 
couple  of  campaigns,  until  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome  or 
adjusted.     Beets  grown  for  this  factory  were  shipped  to  Norfolk. 

Coupled  with  the  natural  difficulties  attending  the  pioneer  experience 
of  these  factories  was  the  one  spoken  of  so  often — general  lack  of 
experience  in  growing  beets  and  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  a  suc- 
cessfully operated  sugar  factory.  The  obstacles  were  so  various  and 
continued  that  it  took  considerable  time  to  institute  a  fairly  favorable 
normal  condition  of  things. 

During  the  time  stock  interests  of  the  localities  were  very  much 
increased  and  improved  generally,  especially  around  Norfolk  and 
Grand  Island.  Originally  the  pulp  by-product  was  thrown  away,  or 
deposited  out  on  the  prairies;  I  saw  some  of  this  same  pulp  fed  to 
stock  four  years  afterwards.  This  fact  has  always  been  a  strong  evi- 
dence of  its  keeping  qualities.  Around  Grand  Island  at  present  many 
thousand  head  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  fed  annually.  This  is  due  to  the 
pulp  supply  of  the  sugar  factory.  Large  feeding  and  dairy  enter- 
prises sprung  up  around  Norfolk,  also  due  to  the  same  causes. 

It  was  the  policy  of  this  company,  in  encouraging  beet  production, 
to  furnish  no  pulp  except  to  those  growing  beets.  Finally  this 
V>ecame  a  very  strong  incentive  to  induce  the  farmers  to  raise  beets. 
During  the  seasons  in  which  the  beets  grown  at  Grand  Island  were 
shipped  to  Norfolk,  I  observed  a  ver^^  striking  illustration  of  the  value 
of  beet  pulp.  Many  of  the  farmers  and  feeders  of  Grand  Island 
insisted  on  the  pulp  being  shipped  back  to  them  at  Grand  Island.  The 
freight  alone  on  this  pulp,  from  Norfolk  to  Grand  Island,  was  some- 
thing like  $1.25  a  ton.  This  demonstrates  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
farmers  and  feeders  learned  to  appreciate  its  value.     The  incentive  for 
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building  the  factory  at  Leavitt  was  that  of  securing  the  pulp  for  feed- 
ing the  stock  of  the  Standard  Cattle  Company.  This  company  annu- 
ally feeds  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  or  sheep,  being  one  of  the  largest 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  West. 

All  three  factories  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  have  been  operated 
through  continuously  improved  conditions  for  the  past  four  years. 
Each  of  these  factories  during  the  last  campaign  had  more  and  better 
beets  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history.  Many  of  the  farmers  have 
come  to  understand  the  incidental  benefits  of  the  sugar  industry,  and 
are  becoming  larger  and  more  regular  contributors  to  the  supply  of 
beets.  They  have  noted  the  improvement  of  their  farms  and  their 
increased  facilities  for  stock  raising  and  cropping  generally. 

In  the  western  part  of  Nebraska,  large  tracts  of  land  are  coming 
under  cultivation,  stimulated  by  the  introduction  of  irrigation.  It  is 
found  that  beets  are  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  a  most  profit- 
able crop,  and  they  are  becoming  the  leading  crop  in  two  or  three 
counties.  The  beets  have  been  grown  under  contract  and  delivered  to 
the  factories  farther  east  at  Grand  Island,  Leavitt,  and  Norfolk.  As 
a  rule  these  beets  are  high  in  sugar  content,  the  tonnage  is  large,  and 
they  yield  a  larger  profit  than  any  other  crop  grown  in  this  western 
section.  They  also  enter  very  nicely  into  rotation  with  other  crops 
grown  there,  principally  alfalfa,  and  small  gi*ain. 

The  centers  surrounded  by  these  beet  districts  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  are  North  Platte,  in  Lincoln  County;  Culbertson,  in 
Hitchcock  County,  and  McCook,  in  Red  Willow  County.  More  beets 
are  now  grown  in  Lincoln  County,  around  North  Platte,  tlian  in  any 
of  the  counties  having  sugar  factories.  Each  one  of  these  places  is 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  establish  a  factory.  This  is  in  accord  with 
the  policy  I  have  mentioned  before  of  building  new  sugar  factories  in 
districts  where  beets  are  grown  extensively  for  other  factories.  There 
can  be  no  mistaking  natural  conditions  under  such  circumstances. 
While  these  western  districts,  for  a  few  years,  have  been  helping  to 
augment  the  supply  of  beets  for  the  factories  farther  east,  the  factory 
managements  hav^e  been  steadily  building  up  their  local  supplies. 
Both  the  Standard  Sugar  Company",  at  Leavitt,  and  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Company,  at  Grand  Island,  have  been  contemplating  the  erection 
of  factories  in  the  new  western  districts  which  they  have  developed. 

The  removal  of  the  plant  from  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  to  Lamar,  Colo, 
(which  is  now  in  process),  has  excited  considerable  discussion  through- 
out the  country.  Many  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  Nebraska  is  a  failure.  Because  this  plant  has  been 
established  about  fourteen  years,  and  then  moved  to  another  State, 
it  seems  proof  positive  to  many  that  conditions  in  Nebraska  will  not 
sustain  the  sugar  industry.  If  it  were  not  for  the  facts,  it  mi^^ht  be 
logical  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case. 
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1  have  not  been  advised  as  to  the  real  purposes  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  in  moving  its  plant  from  Norfolk  to  Lamar,  but  I 
take  it  that  it  was  not  from  a  failure  of  the  plant,  but  that  the  move 
vras  more  in  keeping  with  the  policy  the  company  maintains.  This 
plant  goes  to  a  location  near  Rockyford,  where  this  company  has 
another  large  plant.  The  one  at  Rockyford  has  built  up  a  large 
l)eet-producing  district.  For  this  plant  the  Lamar  section  had  been 
growing  beets  quite  extensively  for  two  or  three  years.  It  is  demon- 
strated that  Lamar  is  a  very  desirable  location  for  a  sugar  factor}'. 
Surrounding  it  are  cheap  lands,  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  small 
price  per  acre.  With  the  aid  of  irrigation  these  lands  become  very 
productive  and  valuable.  In  establishing  its  recent  factories,  this 
company  has  followed  the  plan  of  acquiring  a  large  tract  of  land  con- 
nected with  the  plant. 

For  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  it  is  purely  a  matter  of 
business  sagacity  to  locate  at  Lamar;  otherwise  the  district  it  had 
developed  would  be  invaded  by  others  interested  in  factory  building. 
Located  at  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  the  factory  was  practicall}"  isolated;  the 
lands  are  high-priced;  it  had  taken  this  company  considerable  time 
to  work  up  local  interest  to  the  point  of  promoting  its  successful 
operation.  It  is  not  likely  the  company'  would  want  to  build  another 
factory  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk. 

For  three  years  Norfolk  has  had  a  good  supply  of  beets  and  suc- 
cessful campaigns.  The  last  was  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  factory. 
It  began  operations  October  4  and  continued  until  December  10.  This 
gave  it  about  seventy  days,  running  at  full  capacit}'.  It  would  be 
hard,  with  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  to  demonstrate  that  the  fac- 
tory at  Norfolk  retired  from  that  field  for  want  of  beets  or  for  lack  of 
profitable  work.  The  factory  has  built  up  during  these  years  condi- 
tions making  its  work  much  more  easy  and  profitable.  It  was,  how- 
ever, destined  to  confine  its  operation  purely  to  sugar  making,  while 
in  its  new  field  it  will  serve  its  owners  better,  not  only  in  sugar  mak- 
ing, but  in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  a  large  district. 

Farther  east  of  its  new  location,  its  owners  have  been  closely  study- 
ing a  district  in  Kansas  with  conditions  similar  to  those  at  Lamar. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  they  will  locate  a  factory  in  this  Kansas  field. 
West  of  Lamar,  and  equally  distant  from  Rockyford,  the}'  have  ])een 
studying  carefully  the  conditions  at  Las  Animas.  A  factory  at  each 
of  these  places  would  give  them  a  chain  of  plants  along  the  Arkansas 
River,  working  beets  produced  by  their  own  irrigation  systems,  all 
building  up  values  of  lands  and  rents,  towns,  railroads,  and  auxiliary 
improvements  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which  will  redound  materially 
to  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  the  Noi'folk  plant  removed  to  Lamar. 
So  I  think  it  is  not  a  question  of  how  well  the  Norfolk  plant  was  doing 
in  Nebraska,  but  how  much  better  it  will  do  in  Colorado. 
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The  new  factories  in  Nebraska  in  the  near  future  will  be  erected  at 
some  of  the  western  points  recently  developing  through  irrigation. 

North  Platte. — A  plant  has  been  contemplated  at  this  place  for 
some  time.  Its  conditions  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  growing 
beets  for  the  factories  of  both  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  and 
the  Standaixl  Beet  Sugar  Company.  It  has  grown  in  one  season  as 
high  as  4/JOO  acres,  practically  equally  divided  between  the  two 
companies. 

Beets  at  this  place  have  tested  as  high  as  any  in  the  country.  Con- 
sidering wagon  and  carload  lots,  it  has  the  highest  record  of  quality  of 
any  place  in  the  world.  The  yield  has  been  quite  satisfactory  also, 
running  easily  from  10  to  20  tons  per  acre. 

The  valley  from  North  Platte  to  Paxton  is  about  33  miles  long  and 
5  miles  wide,  all  of  which  area  is  subject  to  irrigation,  and  con- 
sequently is  adapted  to  beets  and  other  crops.  The  locality  has  soil 
and  conditions  highly  satisfactory'  for  producing  beets.  The  great 
drawback  is  insufficient  farmers  and  laborers  to  do  the  work. 

Each  one  of  the  companies  growing  beets  here  has  announced  that  it 
will  install  ii  factory  as  soon  as  enough  settlers  and  laborers  can  be 
attracted  to  insure  field  hands  to  grow  the  beets  needed  by  the  plant 

McCooK. — The  conditions  around  McCook  are  quite  similar  to  those 
described  for  North  Platte.  This  place  continues  to  grow  sugar  beets 
extensively  for  the  factories  farther  east  in  the  State.  The  beets  show 
good  yield,  quality,  and  purity.  Lack  of  farmers  and  laborers  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  a  factory  with  a  supply  of  beets  is  the  main  difficulty, 
the  same  as  at  North  Platte.  The  vicinity  has  sufficient  land  under 
irrigation  to  grow  the  beets  and  other  crops  entering  into  the  rotation. 

There  are  several  parties  interested  in  this  locality  prepared  to 
install  a  sugar  factory  when  conditions  are  favorable.  This  district  is 
watered  b}^  irrigation  from  the  Republican  River.  The  farmers  have 
been  growing  beets  to  a  considei-able  extent  for  the  last  four  years. 
During  this  season  the  district  grew  enough  beets  to  run  an  ordinary 
factory  of  350  tons  during  an  average  campaign. 

Below  I  publish  a  report  from  E.  E.  Maxon,  the  agent  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Standard  Beet  Sugar  Compan}",  in*  charge  of  the  work 
of  growing  beets  in  that  locality  for  this  company: 

McCooK,  Nebr.,  December  £S,  1904, 
Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  regarding  sugar-beet  culture  in  this  locality  was 

handed  me  a  few  days  since.     Replying  to  same  will  say  that  we  have  passed  the 

experimental  stage,  and  have  grown  beets  successfully  for  the  last  two  years. 
In  1900  there  were  about  400  tons  grown  in  the  Republican  Valley.     This  year 

there  have  been  25,000  tons  grown,  at  $5  per  ton,  between  Oxford  and  Uaigler, 

Nebr.,  including  the  Frenchman  Valley. 
Prospects  for  a  factory  are  good,  but  we  must  get  more  people  located  here  and 

lands  worked  in  smaller  holdings,  with  a  better  class  of  husbandry.    Our 
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pany  has  agreed  to  build  a  factory  as  soon  as  developments  will  justify.    The  quality 
of  beets  grown  is  good,  averaging  about  15  per  cent  sugar,  with  a  purity  of  about  80. 
It)  give  a  list  of  growers  would  require  some  time  and  work,  there  being  300  or  more. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

E.  E.  Maxon,  Agent, 

CuLBERTSON. — What  has  been  said  about  conditions  around  North 
Platte  and  McCook  is  practically  applicable  to  this  place.  It  has  the 
same  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Given  sufficient  water  it  produces 
beets  of  high  grade,  like  the  other  two.  It  is  in  Hitchcock  County, 
on  the  Republican  River,  which  flows  through  the  central  part  of  the 
county  from  west  to  east  and  is  joined  by  the  Frenchman  River  at 
this  i)oint.  These  two  rivers  afford  considerable  opportunity  for 
irrigation. 

Considerable  quantities  of  beets  have  been  grown  for  factory  pur- 
poses, the  same  as  in  Lincoln  and  Red  Willow  counties.  While  it  is 
possible  that  factories  will  be  located  at  the  other  two  points  first,  it  is 
also  highly  probable  that  this  place  will  be  the  next  in  line.  It  has 
the  available  territor}',  water,  and  all  the  conditions  for  maintaining  a 
sugar  factory  when  it  secures  the  settlers  and  laborers  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  growing  beets  and  other  crops. 

UTAH. 

Utah  has  had  considerable  agitation  this  year  pertaining  to  the 
extension  of  the  beet-sugar  industry.  Building  new  factories  in  the 
State  is  attended  with  the  usual  conservatism. 

Taking  into  account  the  population  of  the  State  it  has  already  devel- 
oped large  interests  in  beet  sugar  production.  Up  to  date  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  two  companies—  the  Utah  Sugar  Company  and 
the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Company.  The  Utah  was  the  first  in  the 
field,  erecting  a  factory  at  Lehi  thirteen  years  ago.  Working  in 
conjunction  with  this  plant  are  three  slicing  stations  connected  with  it 
by  pipe  lines  conveying  the  juice  to  the  main  plant  in  Lehi.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  plant  and  its  auxiliaries  the  company  operates  another 
plant  at  Garland,  in  Cache  County,  in  the  Bear  River  Valle}- ,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Utah.  It  also  operates  two  others  in  the  western 
part  of  Idaho.  The  Amalgamated  operates  a  factory  at  Ogden  and 
another  at  Logan,  both  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State;  also  one  at 
Lagrande,  Oreg. 

The  State  presents  many  advantages  for  this  industry.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  field  to  attempt  manufacturing  sugar  from  beets. 
The  operations  of  this  concern,  through  its  long  experience,  developed 
much  of  the  early  information  bearing  on  the  subject,  of  which  not 
only  the  new  concerns  in  the  State  but  all  others  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain irrigated  sections  are  the  beneficiaries. 
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Probably  the  history  of  the  factory  at  Lehi  best  illustrates  the  gen- 
eral experience  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  irrigated  sections. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  successfully  operated  plants.  In  the  beg^- 
ning  it  encountered  many  vicissitudes  due  to  general  lack  of  experience. 

All  the  beets  in  the  State  are  grown  b}'  irrigation.  The  supply  of 
water  for  tield  crops  is  dependent  largely  on  winter  snows.  When 
these  are  bountiful  a  good  season  is  anticipated  in  the  State.  More  or 
less  rain  falls  during  the  spring  season.  Irrigation  is  applied  when 
necessary  to  supplement  the  moisture  from  rainfall. 

Throughout  the  agricultural  sections  the  farms  are  usually  of  small 
size.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  policies  of  the  people  originally  settling 
the  State,  intensive  agriculture  is  the  rule.  The  early  settlers  who 
secure  a  sustenance  off  these  small  farms  are  accustomed  to  hard  work. 
They  have  a  labor  system  peculiar  to  the  Mormon  sect  admirably 
adapted  to  their  needs.  A  sugar  factory  thrives  best  when  surrounded 
by  small  farms,  and  especially  when  these  farms  are  operated  by  peo- 
ple accustomed  to  methods  involving  intensive  cultivation. 

As  a  rule  the  irrigation  districts  are  supplied  from  small  streams  of 
water  flowing  down  the  canyons  directly  from  the  melting  snows  of 
the  mountain.  The  people  are  not  only  utilizing  water  for  growing 
crops  in  the  valleys,  but  are  utilizing  the  power  of  these  mountain 
streams  as  they  flow  down  the  gorges.  This  power  is  applied  industri- 
ally in  many  forms;  it  is  especially  employed  in  facilitating  the  sugar 
industr}- ,  propelling  interurban  lines,  and  in  furnishing  light,  power, 
and  other  facilities. 

The  lesson  taught  through  the  experience  of  the  first  factory  has 
borne  fruit  conducive  to  more  conservative  plans  in  those  that  have 
followed.  Additional  factories  in  this  State  have  been  installed  only 
in  districts  where  conditions  have  been  fully  developed,  where  every- 
thing necessary  for  sustaining  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  f  ulh'  under- 
stood in  advance.  Each  of  the  sugar  companies  follows  a  well-defined 
policy  in  the  operation  of  its  factories,  building  up  an  ample  beet- 
growing  territory  before  establishing  a  new  factory.  Agitation  or 
pressure  for  new  plants  comes  from  the  farming  districts  rather  than 
from  the  factor}'.  The  beet-growing  inclinations  of  the  fanners  have 
outrun  the  capacity  of  the  factories,  and  others  are  desired. 

In  the  State,  stock  feeding,  dairying,  and  other  interests  feel  the 
influence  of  the  sugar  industry,  and  have  ])een  built  up  with  it.  indi- 
cations point  to  conditions  favorable  for  installing  two  factories  in  the 
State  in  the  near  future. 

(tunmson.- Extending  south  from  Salt  Lake  City,  tapping  cen- 
ti-ally  the  agricultural  districts  of  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  San  Pete,  and 
Sevier  counties,  is  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad.  On  this  rail- 
road, about  30  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  near  the  large  fresh-water  lake 
known  as  Lake  Utah,  is  the  Lehi  factory.     This  factory  has  been  sup- 
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plied  with  beets  from  a  larj^e  agricultural  district,  made  up  of  various 
valleys  throughout  these  counties. 

From  farther  south  beets  have  been  delivered  by  niilroad;  also  some 
of  the  beets  in  the  territory'  nearer  to  the  factor3\  For  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  delivery  of  the  i*aw  product  to  the  factor}^  the 
plant  has  installed  three  slicing  stations  in  different  directions,  at  dis- 
tances varying  from  12  to  20  miles  over  the  railroad.  On  account  of 
scarcitj'  of  cars  during  the  beet-delivery  season  the  plant  was  ham- 
pered many  times  in  securing  its  supply  of  beets.  This  was  occasioned 
by  large  shipments  of  ore  and  other  material  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  railroads  at  the  particular  season  when  the -beets  had  to  be 
shipped.  The  pipe  lines  running  from  these  slicing  stations  to  the 
factory  have  completely  eliminated  the  trouble  for  the  localities 
possessing  the  slicing  plants.  But  the  district  south  of  the  factory, 
included  in  Sevier  and  San  Pete  counties,  has  alwaj^s  experienced  diffi- 
culty in  shipping  its  beets  on  account  of  this  scarcity  of  cars.  The 
district  is  naturall}'^  quite  favorably  located  for  a  sugar  factory.  It  is 
approximately  100  miles  from  the  factory  at  Lehi.  The  management  of 
the  factory  at  Lehi  has  given  the  district  considerable  attention,  evi- 
dently intending  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  construct  a  plant  at 
some  central  point. 

Beet  growing  has  become  so  popular  with  the  farmers  in  these  coun- 
ties that  they  are  exerting  pressure  tending  to  influence  the  early 
installment  of  a  beet-sugar  plant.  Negotiations  have  been  opened 
with  outside  parties.  Having  spent  considerable  time  and  money 
developing  the  district,  the  management  of  the  Lehi  concern  naturall}" 
feels  this  to  be  an  invasion,  and  that,  if  a  new  plant  is  to  be  constructed, 
it  should  be  a  part  of  the  Utah  Sugar  Company's  system. 

Considerable  agitation  has  proceeded  among  the  farmers  and  business 
men  of  this  section  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  building  of  a  factory. 
Several  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  summer.  Negotiations 
have  l>een  conducted  with  other  parties  besides  the  Utah  Sugar  Com- 
pany. Mr.  B.  F.  Locker,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  representing  eastern 
capitalists,  made  a  proposition  to  install  a  plant  at  this  place  of  750 
tons  daily  capacity,  provided  0,000  acres  of  beets  are  guaranteed. 
This  plant  is  to  have  sufficient  slicing  stations  to  accommodate  the 
whole  district  in  Sevier  and  San  Pete  counties.  A  mass  meeting  made 
up  of  125  farmers,  representing  all  the  precincts  of  these  two  counties, 
except  two,  was  held.  The  convention,  in  the  interest  of  the  district, 
accepted  the  proposition  made  hy  Mr.  Locker.  It  voted  to  hold 
another  meeting  at  an  early  date  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  those 
represented  in  tinancing  the  project  and  to  arrange  the  details  of  its 
installation.  The  matter  has  naturally  aroused  more  or  less  contro- 
versy on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  Utah  Sugar  Company. 
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In  view  of  tbe  extent  of  beet  growing  in  this  district,  and  the  inter- 
est it  has  aroused  on  the  part  of  investors,  it  is  settled  that  either  the 
Utah  Sugar  Company  or  Mr.  Locker  will  build  a  factory  in  this  district 
for  the  campaign  of  1905. 

Lewiston. — As  in  the  case  of  Gunnison,  there  is  a  rivalry  of  interest 
in  the  building  of  a  beet-sugar  factorj'^  at  Lewiston.  This  is  on  the 
Cub  River,  in  Cache  County,  about  the  central  part  of  the  State  east 
and  west,  and  near  the  northern  line.  It  will  draw  its  beet  supply 
from  Cache  Count}^  on  the  south  and  Idaho  on  the  north,  as  it  is  situ- 
ated near  the  State  line.  The  factory  of  the  Amalgamated  Sugar 
Company  at  Logan  is  located  about  30  miles  south.  Beets  have  been 
grown  quite  extensively  in  the  county  for  this  factory.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  enterprise  has  given  more  or  less  attention  to  the  Lewis- 
ton  district  and  its  interest  in  a  new  factory.  It  appears  that  the 
Logan  interests  look  upon  Lewiston  as  a  possible  future  location  of  a 
sugar  factory;  also,  that  they  think  the  immediate  building  of  one 
would  be  premature. 

Other  parties  have  been  actively  considering  the  project  and  nego- 
tiating with  those  of  local  interest  at  Lewiston.  Assurances  were 
given  publicity  several  times  in  1903  that  plans  had  already  been 
arranged  for  the  establishment  of  a  factor3\  There  has  been  consid- 
erable revival  of  this  talk.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  out  of  this, 
some  time  in  the  near  future,  a  factory  will  be  established  at  this  place 
either  by  Amalgamated  interests  or  others. 

The  Logan  (Utah)  Journal,  under  date  of  December  3,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say: 

The  prosperous  town  of  Lewiston  is  in  the  throes  of  a  rather  acute  excitement 
over  the  strong  probability  that  the  proposed  beet-sugar  factory  will  be  built  at  that 
place  in  time  for  operation  next  year.  In  fact,  current  reports  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  matter  has  been  definitely  settled  and  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the 
enterprise  being  pulled  off.  It  is  said  that  the  location  has  been  decided  upon  and 
that  the  plant  will  be  built  on  the  creek  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  site,  just  inune- 
diately  east  of  Oscar  A.  Pope's  ranch.  This  will  make  Wel>ster's  spur  the  nearest 
railroad  point  at  present.  Of  course,  the  factory  people  will  construct  tracks  to  the 
plant. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  claims  of  the  State  of  Washington  in  establishing  the  beet-sugar 
industr}^  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Like  many  of  the  mountain 
States,  its  agricultural  awakening  is  of  recent  date.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  grazed  and  sown  to  wheat  and  small  grains  in  large  fields. 

It  has  great  mining  resources  and  lumber  interests.  Through  these 
and  its  oriental  and  Alaskan  shipping  it  first  received  its  great  promi- 
nence. There  are  beautiful  fertile  valleys  among  its  mountains  and 
expansive  table-lands  in  the  eastern  part,  all  arable  and  fertile  tea 
remarkable  degree.  Its  resources  are  so  vast  and  numerous  that  it  is 
cfenominated  by  tourists  "the  Pennsylvania"  of  the  Pacific  coast 
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For  some  years  experiments  have  been  carried  on  to  test  its  condi- 
tions for  growing  sugar  beets.  In  the  State  a  factory  was  installed, 
at  Waverly,  in  1809.  Like  many  new  and  undeveloped  sections  of  the 
countiy,  its  great  difficulty  has  resulted  from  the  sparseness  of  its 
population.  On  account  of  the  small  amount  of  labor  required,  it  is 
easy  to  sow  large  fields  of  wheat  and  graze  large  herds  of  cattle. 

Many  places  in  the  State  have  shown  ideal  conditions  for  the  sugar 
industiy;  but  before  these  can  be  utilized  more  highly  developed 
conditions  must  prepare  the  way.  A  large  amount  of  pioneer  work 
in  other  directions  is  needed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  projects  con- 
templated in  the  State.  Irrigation  ditches  are  necessary  and  rail- 
roads and  settlers.  Fortunately,  the  promoters  of  the  beet-sugar 
propositions  in  the  State  were  wisely  guided  by  the  experience  of 
other  parts  of  the  cou!itry. 

The  factory  at  Waverly  demonstrated  many  things  regarding  the 
installation  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Washington.  In  the  first  place 
it  has  revealed  ideal  natural  r'onditions  so  far  as  the  soil  and  climate  are 
concerned.  It  has  met  with  considerable  difficulty,  however,  on  account 
of  lack  of  the  other  fiicilities.  It  is  hard  to  make  an  intensive  farmer 
out  of  a  wheat  grower  or  a  grazer  or  a  miner.  It  has  felt  sorely  the 
lack  of  a  more  dense  population — more  and  better  trained  men  in  the 
beet  fields.     Its  progress  has  been  slow  but  steady. 

Fortunately  the  plant  was  controlled  by  a  man  accustomed  to  build- 
ing railroads  in  new  imdeveloped  districts,  and  awaiting  the  progress 
of  development  to  reward  him  for  his  energy  and  foresight.  He  has 
followed  the  same  course  with  the  sugar  factory.  It  has  required  great 
energy,  faith,  and  business  tenacity  to  pull  the  sugar  enterprise  up 
from  its  beginning  to  its  successful  status  of  to-day.  So  far  as  sys- 
tems of  agriculture  and  applied  methods  in  the  fields  are  concerned  it 
required  the  remaking  of  the  factory's  environment. 

Beets  grown  in  this  district,  properl}^  cultivated,  are  of  high  quality. 
Located  in  the  vicinit}^  of  this  factory  is  an  extensive  garden-seed  pro- 
ducer. This  gentleman  was  impressed  with  the  high  quality  of  beets 
grown  in  the  vicinity.  He  concluded  that  the  conditions  were  favor- 
able to  producing  high-quality  beet  seed  and  this  would  extend  his 
seed  business.  Following  a  careful  system  of  physical  selection,  he 
began  the  production  of  beet  seed.  He  had  not  the  facilities,  chemical 
laboratories,  etc.,  maintained  by  the  foreign  beet-soed  grower.  His 
first  product  of  seed  demonstrated  higher  qualities  than  anv  of  those 
imported  from  foreign  countries  with  all  their  scientific  accoutrement, 
cafe,  and  attention.  His  seed  produced  beets  averaging  It)  per  cent 
in  sugar.  They  were  very  strong  in  vitality,  yielding  many  more 
germinations  per  100  and  in  shorter  time  than  the  seed  generally 
imported. 

I  mentioD  this  in  connection  with  the  State  of  Washington,  because 
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the  work  this  gentleman  has  started  is  receiving  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Producing  beet  seed  in  this  country 
suggests  the  possibilities  of  a  great  future  industrj'.  It  is  intimately 
associated  with  vital  improvements  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  itself. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  industry's  development  in  the  State.  Its  results 
also  indicate  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  State. 

Yakima. — The  further  extension  of  the  industry  in  Washington 
seems  most  likely  to  occur  at  Yakima.  A  company  hias  been  organized, 
known  as  the  North  Yakima  Beet-Sugar  Company.  The  incorporators 
of  the  company  are  Jacob  Furth,  C.  J.  Smith,  J.  W.  Clise,  Lester 
Turner,  I.  A.  Nadeau,  C.  W.  Adams,  and  C.  L.  McMahan,  all  of 
Seattle;  T.  B.  Wallace,  Tacoma;  Edward  Whitson  and  G.  S.  Rankin, 
of  North  Yakima.  The  board  of  directors  consists  of  Jacob  Furth, 
C.  J.  Smith,  J.  W.  Clise,  Lester  Turner,  I.  A.  Nadeau,  C.  W.  Adams, 
T.  B.  Wallace,  Edward  Whitson,  G.  S.  Rankin.  Six  of  these  men 
are  bankers.  Mr.  Nadeau  is  the  general  agent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  in  Seattle.  Mr.  Whitson  and  G.  S.  Rankin  are  business  men 
of  Yakima. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  $100  each.  The  company  purposes  establishing  several 
plants,  the  first  at  North  Yakima,  to  be  followed  by  others  at  Prosser, 
Wenatchee,  and  Puyallup. 

According  to  the  articles  of  incorporation,  the  purpose  of  the  cono- 
pany  is  to  manufacture  sugar,  molasses,  sirup,  beet  pulp,  alcohol, 
vinegar,  wood  alcohol,  glue,  glycerine,  acetate  of  lime,  and  all  other 
by-products  of  sugar  beets.  The  company'  is  to  acquire  water  rights, 
consti-uct  electric  power  and  light  plants,  bu}'  farming  lands,  and 
engage  in  all  the  auxiliary  branches  of  industry  of  a  manufacturing 
corporation.  # 

The  site  chosen  for  the  factory  is  near  North  Yakima,  and  consists 
of  80  acres  located  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  It  has  ample  side  tracks^ 
shipping  facilities  generally,  and  a  water  right  guaranteeing  sufficient 
water  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  plant.  The  factory  is  to  have  a 
capacity  for  slicing  600  tons  of  beets  daily,  and  is  to  be  completed  in 
time  for  the  campaign  of  1905.  Contracts  have  been  arranged  for 
5,000  acres  of  l)eets. 

In  order  to  gain  the  latest  data  with  reference  to  the  beet-sugar 
enterprise  at  North  Yakima  1  wrote  Mr.  Henry  B.  Scudder,  of  that 
place,  who  reports,  under  date  of  December  28,  as  follows: 

North  Yakima,  December  £8, 1904, 
Dear  Sir:  There  have  l>een  few  experiments  in  beet  culture  here  thia  year.    The 
beets  raised  in  the  Moxee  Valley  yielded  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  to  the  acre.    Samples 
were  sent  to  the  8t.  I^uis  Fair  to  he  inspected.     We  are  at  present  secaring  the  acre- 
age for  a  beet-sugar  factory,  and  the  matter  is  practically  closed. 
Yours  truly, 

Henby  B.  ScusmL 
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WI8CX)N8IN. 

During  the  past  year  activity  in  promoting  and  extending  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  has  been  more  extensive  and  general  throughout 
Wisconsin  than  any  other  State.  In  1901  a  factory  was  installed  at 
Menomonee  Falls.  The  career  of  this  concern  has  been  very  highly 
satisfactory  from  the  beginning.  In  growing  sugar  beets  arid  manu- 
facturing sugar  it  has  done  much  to  develop  the  general  conditions 
and  resources  of  the  industry  in  the  State. 

From  the  tirst  inception  of  the  industry  in  the  early  days  the  pro- 
moters of  the  beet-sugar  industry  looked  favorably  upon  Wisconsin. 
A  factory  was  installed  at  Fond  du  Lac  thirty-six  years  ago.  It  achieved 
considerable  success,  but  was  finally  moved  to  the  western  coast  on 
account  of  better  facilities  for  securing  capital,  labor,  etc. 

The  management  and  capitalists  of  the  factory  at  Menomonee  Falls 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  gradually  establishing  other  plants  as  the 
operations  of  this  one  pave  the  way.  With  this  in  view,  considerable 
acreage  of  beets  has  been  contracted  at  favorable  points,  such  as  Chip- 
pewa Falls,  Janesville,  Watertown,  and  one  or  two  other  places.  It 
is  the  policy  of  this  company,  through  this  method,  to  thoroughly 
test  agricultunil  districts,  and  at  the  same  time  educate  the  farming 
and  business  community  in  regard  to  the  methods  and  requisites  of  a 
factory. 

In  the  following  interview  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  April  5,  the 
manager  of  the  Menomonee  Falls  factory,  Mr.  R.  G.  Wagner,  discloses 
this  polic}'^: 

Wisconsin  will  be  a  great  producer  of  sugar  as  soon  as  its  vast  areas  of  land 
become  more  densely  settled.  There  is  room  enough  for  at  least  30  factories,  but  the 
trouble  in  there  is  not  enough  labor  to  be  had  to  raise  the  necessary  beets  that  will 
be  needed  by  the  factories. 

Beet  culture  requires  a  study  of  several  years  l^efore  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  raise 
the  kind  that  makes  gowl  sugar,  and  for  this  reason  I  do  not  think  a  fac^tory  will  be 
built  at  KsiU  Claire  in  the  immediate  future.  We  have  a  factory  at  Chippewa  Falls 
that  w^ill  be  ready  this  fall  (1904),  and  that  will  take  care  of  600  tons  of  beets  daily 
during  the  four  months  it  will  be  in  operation;  but  the  beets  that  it  will  con^<ume 
will  come  from  almost  every  part  of  the  State.  We  have  farmers  growing  l)eets  for 
us  wherever  the  soil  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  experiment,  and  when  we  lind  the 
farmers  are  sufficiently  am])itious  to  make  a  success  of  the  venture  we  will  erect  a 
factory;  but  for  the  present  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  two  in  which  we  are 
now  interested— the  one  at  Menomonee  Falls,  which  has  been  in  o|>eration  with 
unqualified  success  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  one  at  Chippewa  Falls. 

We  had  intended  to  put  up  a  plant  at  Janesville,  and  have  hot  yet  given  up  the 
idea  entirely,  even  though  Captain  Davidson  has  ])een  induced  to  move  his  Cana- 
dian factory  to  that  place.  We  find  that  at  present  not  enough  beets  are  grown 
there  to  keep  a  factory  busy  for  two  months.  We  are  also  exi>erimenting  with 
fanners  in  Dane  County,  and  1  think  we  may  eventually  put  up  a  factory  in  that 
distriet,  as  the  farmers  thereabouts  have  shown  a  special  aptitude  for  beet  growing. 

Following  this  policy,  thii  company  has  built  up  quite  extensive 
beet-growing  interests  around  Chippewa  Falls  and  Janesville.     Each 
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of  these  districts  demonstrated  capabilities  for  producing  beets  of 
desirable  quality  and  in  quantity  sufBcient  to  sustain  a  sugar  factory. 
In  pursuance  of  the  plan,  the  parties  interested  in  the  factory  at 
Menomonee  Falls  built  a  factory  at  Chippewa  Falls  during  the  past 
season  and  equipped  it  with  the  machinery  previously  used  in  the  fac- 
tory at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  fanners  and  business  men  of  Janes- 
ville  had*also  become  thoroughly  interested  in  this  subject;  negotiation:^ 
were  inaugurated  with  the  management  of  the  factory  at  Dresden, 
Canada,  conducted  by  Mr.  Theodore  Hapke,  of  Chicago,  a  beet-sugar 
factory  promoter.  Its  interests  were  controlled  by  this  gentleman  and 
Capt.  James  Davidson,  of  Michigan.  It  appears  that  it  was  not 
receiving  a  sufScient  supply  of  beets  in  its  Canada  locality;  arrange- 
ments were  therefore  made  to  move  it  to  Janesville,  where  itoperatcfd 
during  the  campaign  of  this  year. 

The  success  of  the  plant  at  Menomonee  Falls,  and  the  consequent 
development  of  beet  growing  around  a  number  of  centers  throughout 
the  State,  stimulated  by  the  work  of  the  two  new  factories  operating  this 
season,  has  opened  up  a  number  of  new  fields,  where  the  sugar  industry 
is  receiving  serious  consideration. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  outlined  the  many  favorable  conditions 
and  facilities  for  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  State.  It  has  exten 
sive  manufacturing  interests.  Like  Michigan,  it  was  once  the  field  of 
active  lumber  production.  The  forests  gave  out,  leaving  combinations 
of  business  men  with  capital  seeking  something  new.  Its  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  ideal.  It  is  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  rail- 
roads. In  its  northern  or  unsettled  portion  these  were  installed  to 
facilitate  the  lumber  industry  by  transporting  logs  and  lumter. 

On  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  Lake  Michigan,  upon  which  it  has 
large  commercial  centers,  communicating  by  lake  shipping  with 
Chicago  and  other  extensive  markets  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  On 
the  north  it  has  Lake  Superior  and  the  great  shipping  system  from 
Duluth,  furnishing  cheap  transportation  to  Eastern  markets.  On  the 
west  it  is  bordered  by  the  Mississippi  River.  Certainly  with  such 
advantages  it«  position  becomes  coramerciallj^  strategic.  Reinforcing 
facilities  of  transportation  and  markets  are  many  natural  resources 
stimulating  production — soil,  mines,  and  mills. 

Its  agricultural  resources  are  extensive.  In  the  southern  half  of 
the  State  these  are  highly  developed.  It  maintains  many  intensive 
interests.  The  two  especially  favorable  for  advancing  the  sugar 
industry  are  its  creameries  and  its  tobacco  production.  The  one 
creates  a  demand  for  its  bj^-products;  the  other  develops  the  features 
of  intensive  agriculture. 

Its  cropping  interests  are  admirably  adapted  to  rotation  and  soil 
improvement.  The  legumes  are  especially  productive,  notably  clover. 
This  forage  crop  grows  prolifically  in  all  parts  of  the  State.     Unlike 
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Michigan  is  its  development  of  dairy  and  stock  interests.  Also  its 
methods  of  farming  are  much  better  adapted  to  fostering  the  industry 
from  the  beginning.  Starting  later  the  mistakes  and  difBculties  char- 
acteristic of  much  of  the  work  in  Michigan  will  'benefit  the  sugar 
industry  in  Wisconsin. 

There  are  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the  northern  third  of  the  State  unre- 
claimed. The  woodman  has  denuded  them  of  forests;  the  railroads  are 
there,  with  small  villages  and  hamlets  denoting  the  former  activity  of  the 
region.  The  methods  for  reclaiming  these  lands  have  been  somewhat 
of  a  problem.  These  lands  are  covered  with  stumps  and  second-growth 
timber.  A  large  part  of  it  was  originally  settled  by  homesteaders,  the 
balance  passing  into  the  hands  of  private  owners  through  Government 
grants.  Neither  class  of  these  original  proprietors  conceived  a  use  for 
these  lands  other  than  their  timber  privileges.  The  settler  sold  off  his 
timber  to  the  sawmill,  and  in  most  instances  moved  off  the  land, 
allowing  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  tax  title  speculator.  The  larger 
tracts  have  been  collected  by  other  speculators  into  still  larger  holdings. 

Five  years  ago  this  was  the  general  status  of  all  that  region  of 
northern  Wisconsin  known  as  the  *' stump  country."  Gradually  it 
has  developed  that  these  lands  possess  high  agricultural  utilities. 
Through  natural  seeding  the  whole  face  of  this  vast  territory  is  becom- 
ing set  to  timothy  and  clover.     Both  of  these  grow  luxuriantly. 

Around  the  small  towns  and  more  settled  portions  along  the  rail- 
roads, small  farms  of  a  few  acres  have  been  cleared,  upon  which 
various  kinds  of  crops  "have  been  grown.  These  have  served  the 
experimental  purpose  of  disclosing  the  resources  of  all  that  part  of 
Wisconsin. 

It  is  found  that  the  soil  is  very  productive  of  many  things  in  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned;  small  grains,  root  crops,  and  many  varieties 
of  fruits,  especially  winter  apples.  On  account  of  its  great  drawback, 
the  stumps,  it  has  been  slow  in  developing.  Settlers  have  preferred 
lands  like  those  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  and  the  irrigated 
lands  of  the  mountain  States,  in  preference  to  these  stump  lands. 
The  expense  of  removing  the  stumps  is  estimated  to  be  from  $5  to  $-1:0 
per  acre,  depending  upon  the  number,  character,  and  size  of  the 
stumps. 

The  owners  of  these  lands  have  been  looking  for  a  crop  adapted  to 
the  section,  that  will  reclaim  it  to  profitable  cultivation.  Gardening 
will  do  it;  but  the  region  is  too  vast  to  plant  entirely  to  garden 
products.  Tobacco  has  done  the  work  on  some  of  it:  but  its  progress 
has  been  slow,  and  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
To  clear  land  of  stumps  and  plant  small  grains  will  not  pay,  because 
western  prairies  produce  our  best  crops  of  wheat  and  other  small 
grains  simph^  by  breaking  the  sod  and  sowing  the  seed.  The  culture 
of  sugar  beets  seems  best  adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  this  crop  is 
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g^dually  penetrating  the  stump  fields  of  Wisconsin.  Prepared  and 
planted  to  beets  they  give  a  rental  value  of  $5  an  acre,  or  a  selling 
value  of  $75.     Much  of  this  stump  land  can  be  bought  for  $5  per  acre. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  investor  financing  a  sugar  plant  in 
northern  Wisconsin  is  quite  similar  to  that  in  our  arid  States.  Reclaim 
ing  arid  lands  requires  considerable  expense  in  building  irrigating 
ditches.  In  addition  it  costs  about  $10  an  acre  annually  to  water  the 
land.  In  Wisconsin  these  stump  lands  can  be  bought  for  a  small 
expenditure  per  acre.  Instead  of  investing  money  in  irrigating 
ditches  it  must  be  applied  to  eradicating  the  stumps.  Nature  is  boun- 
tiful in  her  supply  of  rain.  This  eliminates  the  cost  of  watering  the 
land.  In  either  case  the  low  cost  of  lands  makes  it  possible,  with  a. 
small  additional  capitalization,  for  the  corporation  to  acquire  a  large 
body  of  land. 

Twenty  years  hence  I  look  to  see  productive  beet  fields  in  that  part 
of  northern  Wisconsin  which  is  now  a  wilderness  of  stumps.  After 
them  will  natumlly  follow  all  the  other  crops  adapted  to  its  soil. 
Through  these  will  be  brought  industrial  production,  with  many  of 
these  crops  supplying  the  crude  materials:  Stock  breeding,  the  dairy, 
the  fattening  pens,  the  canning  factory,  the  creamery,  the  flour  mill, 
the  sugar  factory.  Each  new  factory  installed  under  the  present 
policy  of  establishing  sugar  factories  will  serve  as  a  developing  influ- 
ence in  its  territory.  Beet  production  will  extend  each  year  to  new 
localities. 

During  190-1:  there  were  a  number  of  places  in  Wisconsin  where  the 
installation  of  the  beet-sugar  factories  was  under  consideration.  I 
will  mention  the  leading  places  and  some  of  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances operating  to  arouse  public  interest: 

Burlington. — From  time  to  time  there  has  been  more  or  less  activity 
at  Burlington  touching  the  installation  of  the  sugar  industr3'  at  that 
point.  Under  the  stimulus  of  overtures  made  by  Michigan  interest*?, 
looking  to  the  CvStablishment  of  a  factor}^  here,  there  was  considerable 
iigitation  of  the  question  this  year.  Desiring  to  procure  as  definite 
information  as  possible  concerning  the  interest  at  this  place,  I  wrote 
Mr.  John  Spieker,  requesting  a  report  on  the  situation. 

He  does  not  appear  to  hold  out  much  encouragement  regarding  the 
prospects  of  a  sugar  factory  in  the  near  future.  His  communication, 
however,  reveals  some  of  the  things  often  mentioned  by  me  with 
which  the  sugar  industry  has  to  contend.  He  appears  to  claim  that 
the  creamery  industry  has  gained  so  strong  a  foothold  and  absorbs  so 
much  attention  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  propagate  among  the  farmers 
an  interest  in  beet  growing.  In  stating  this  difficulty  he  has  given 
the  strongest  argument  for  the  installation  of  a  sugar  factory,  as  the 
refuse  of  the  beet  fields— composed  of  the  poor  beets  and  beet  tops— 
with  the  pulp  from  the  sugar  factory  would  be  the  great  bulwark  of 
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the  creamery  industry.  This  communication  also  reveals  the  natural 
conservatism-of  farmers  when  approached  on  this  subject.  The  report 
is  as  follows: 

Burlington,  Wis.,  January  7,  1905. 

Dbab  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request,  I  must  Bay  that  there  has  been  no  sugar-beet 
seed  planted  this  year  in  my  neighborhood.  However,  I  have  niadi'  some  experi- 
mentu  with  seed  sent  to  me  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  I  also  planted 
2 J  acres  in  sugar  beets  for  the  Menomonee  Falls  sugar  factory,  with  results  not  very 
encouraging.  The  season  was  so  dry  and  hot  that  the  beets  couhl  not  grow;  the 
crop  was  very  small,  only  10  tons  from  the  plot,  but  the  per  cent  of  sugar  content 
was  high — averaging  over  14  per  cent.  The  name  of  the  seed  was  Kleinwanale- 
bener.  The  seed  I  got  from  the  State  Experiment  Station  was  of  the  saUiC  variety. 
1  planted  this  seed  about  eight  year&  ago,  and  the  result  of  the  test  was  also  over  14 
per  cent. 

The  sugar  industry  got  a  bad  blow  the  year  the  farmers  raised  about  three  carloads 
of  beets  for  the  Menomonee  Falls  factory  by  being  wholly  unprofitable.  Farmers  did 
not  understand  the  crop  cultivation  and  did  not  take  proper  care  of  same,  and  the 
labor  question  was  a  serious  one.  Oi  late  years  farmers  have  had  hard  work  to  hire 
hands  to  do  the  necessary  farm  work  which  they  are  accustomed  to  do  with  the  aid 
of  machinery,  to  say  nothing  about  the  hand  work  they  must  perform  in  sugar-beet 
fields.  Aside  from  that,  the  beets  were  raised  too  far  from  a  railroad  station;  hence 
the  interest  was  killed  right  there. 

Before  we  ever  thought  of  the  Menominee  Falls  factory  a  brewer  of  Milwaukee 
wanted  to  build  a  sugar  factory  at  Burlington;  bought  a  farm  and  promised  to  build. 
The  citizens  of  Burlington  gave  him  all  the  encouragement  they  could;  they  collected 
money  and  sent  a  committee  with  this  capitalist  to  look  into  the  Nebraska  factories. 
It  was  favorably  impressed,  but  the  whole  plan  fell  through  because  the  farmers 
would  not  siKU  enough  acreage.  The  capitalist  wanted  2,500  acres  pledged  for  three 
years.  The  fanners  around  this  town  were  not  pressed  hard  enough  to  take  it,  and 
the  beet-sugar  interest  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  capital  went  back  to  its  old  stand-by,  brewing  beer,  and  the  farmers  kept  on 
milking  cows,  and  will  do  so  until  they  get  hold  of  something  that  pays  better.  We 
now  have  a  milk-condensing  factory  at  Burlington  that  receives  about  50,000  pounds 
of  milk  daily  in  winter,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  turn  the  farmers 
to  any  other  course,  as  this  is  a  home  enterprise,  and  we  are  in  a  section  of  country 
with  the  right  kind  of  grass. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Spiekbr. 

Caledonia. — The  business  men  of  Caledonia  and  the  farmers  of  the 
vicinity  are  taking  an  active  part  in  promoting  an  interest  in  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  at  this  point.  Recent  press  dispatches,  under  date  of 
December,  announced  that  plans  have  been  matured  for  building  a 
plant  costing  $600,000.  This  naturallj^  suggests  a  plant  with  a  daily 
capacity  for  slicing  600  tons  of  beets.  The  promoters  of  this  enter- 
prise are  Louis  Volters  and  Joseph  Stehlik. 

Clinton. —At  Clinton  several  public  meetings  were  held  and  the 
sugar  industry  discussed.  At  these  meetings  parties  from  Janesville 
outlined  the  requisites  necessary  for  establishing  a  sugar  factory. 

Eau  Claire. — At  this  place  also  considerable  interest  has  been 

aroused.     It  is  only  8  miles  distant  from  Chippewa  Falls,  which  is 

•  already  operating  a  factory.    Consideration  of  the  question  at  £an 
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Claire  has  been  promoted  by  the  interests  operating  the  factory  at 
Janesville.  The  proximity  of  two  factories,  one  at  Cfiippewa  Falls 
and  the  other  at  Eau  Claire,  would  naturally  bring  the  two  concerns 
into  considerable  competition  in  the  district.  For  this  reason  more 
than  usual  attention  was  aroused.  Mass  meetings  were  held  and 
lively  interest  was  awakened  generally. 

The  Eau  Claire  Leader  was  very  energetic  in  promoting  public 
sympathy  and  activity  in  installing  a  sugar  factory.  The  Eau  Claire 
Commercial  Association  guaranteed  1,000  acres  of  beets.  The  propo- 
sition before  the  association  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Hapke,  manager 
of  the  sugar  factory  at  Janesville,  as  given  by  the  Leader,  March  26, 
1904: 

*' We  ask  for  do  bonus,  only  beets/'  was  the  keynote  of  the  practical,  boainefiB-like 
talk  of  Mr.  Hapke. 

"If  this  association  will  guarantee  1,000  acres  of  sugar  beets  this  year  I  will  agree 
to  pay  the  rate  of  $4  per  ton  to  the  farmers  for  such  beets  delivered  in  the  cars,  and 
as  much  more  as  I  can,  if  suitable  freight  rates  can  be  obtained  from  here  to  Janes- 
ville. Then  give  us,  say,  4,000  acres  the  second  year  and  we  will  build  and  operate 
a  factory  like  the  one  we  are  putting  up  in  Janesville,  and  the  size  of  it  will  reet 
only  on  the  amount  of  acreage  contracted  for.'' 

Eau  Claire  has  been  considering  the  proposition  of  installing  a  fac- 
tory for  three  or  four  years.  It  looks  at  the  present  time  as  if  matters 
are  drawing  nearer  a  culmination. 

Green  Bay. — Green  Bay  had  under  active  negotiation  a  proposi- 
tion for  building  a  sugar  factory.  It  was  made  to  the  Business  Men^s 
Association  of  that  place,  the  offer  being  to  build  a  plant,  provided 
sufficient  contracts  could  be  made  with  the  farmers  to  produce  a  sup- 
ply of  beets.  This  was  under  consideration  by  this  association  Sep- 
tember 18,  and  efforts  were  made  to  meet  the  stipulated  conditions. 

With  a  view  to  learning  the  latest  information  concerning  the  situa- 
tion at  Green  Bay,  I  wrote  Mr.  Silas  S.  Smith  of  that  place,  who 
reports  as  follows: 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  December  j?P,  1904- 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  23d,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets  in  this  locality,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  give 
you  a  very  detailed  accomit  of  what  has  been  done,  but  will  do  my  best. 

All  beets  grown  about  here  have  thus  far  been  shipped  to  Menominee,  Mich.,  that 
being  the  nearest  factory;  1903  was  the  first  year  of  the  industry.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  shiftless  growers,  who  got  practically  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  cropr 
the  tonnage  ran  from  about  10  tons  to  24  tons,  grown  on  1  acre,  as  an  experiment 

The  factory  people  tell  us  that  the  beets  of  1903  averaged  15.6  per  cent  sugar  for  the 
season,  and  that  Green  Bay  beets  were  a  little  better  than  the  average.  This  season 
( 1904 )  opened  up  with  a  much  larger  acreage  in  beets,  showing  that  the  first  season  wa» 
fairly  satisfactorj'  to  the  growers.  The  factory,  as  special  inducements,  offered  several 
prizes  to  the  growers  of  the  best  crops  of  beets  in  plots  of  3  and  5  acres.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  official  returns  from  the  factory  showing  who  came  out  ahead,  but  fro© 
all  I  can  learn  the  first  prize  (a  barrel  of  sugar)  will  be  taken  on  a  5-acre  field  yield- 
ing a  little  over  21  tons  per  acre,  with  a  sugar  test  of  13.8  per  cent  The  next  best  wae  • 
13  and  a  fraction  tons  per  acre,  sugar  test  15.2  per  cent 
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There  seems  to  be  a  very  great  variation  in  the  sugar  content,  even  with  beets  grown 
on  apparently  the  same  sod  and  under  the  same  conditions.  The  factory  reports  that 
the  beets  for  1904  contained  14.45  per  cent  of  sugar  as  against  15.6  per  cent  in  1903. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  a  factory  at  this  place;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  prospect  for  one  for  some  years,  as  the  one  at  Menominee  can,  and  will  be  glad 
to,  use  all  the  beets  grown  in  this  section  for  a  long  time  to  come,  as  their  season's 
run  has  been  very  short. 

I  am  not  in  position  to  give  you  names  and  addresses  of  growers,  as  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  but  few  of  them.    Most  of  these  speak  favorably  of  the 
growing  of  beets.    As  to  my  own  opinion  on  the  matter,  if  you  cAre  for  it,  I  will  say 
that  I  believe  it  a  fine  thing  for  the  growers  and  the  country  generally. 
Yours  truly, 

Silas  S.  Smith. 

Madison. — Late  in  the  season  Madison  took  up  actively  the  consid- 
eration of  establishing  the  beet-sugar  industry.  Beets  have  been 
grown  here  for  the  factory  at  Janesville  and  were  pronounced  by  the 
management  of  that  institution  of  excellent  quality. 

Madison  is  situated  between  two  beautiful  lakes.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  old  substantial  farming  community,  accustomed  to  the  better 
modes  of  farming.  It  is  the  location  of  the  State  experiment 
station  and  the  home  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  its  director.  He  has 
been  very  active  in  experimenting  and  studying  the  interests  of  the 
beet-sugar  industr}^  in  the  State  for  a  number  of  years.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  considering  the  installation  of  this  factory  at  Madison. 
With  reference  to  this  enterprise  the  American  Sugar  Industry  and 
the  Beet  Sugar  Gazette  has  the  following  to  say  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1904: 

Work  on  the  new  600-ton  beet-sugar  factory  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit  excavation.  Contracting  for  acreage  is  in  progress  and  farmers 
aie signing  rapidly  upon  the  following  basis:  The  minimum  price  of  beets  is  to  be  $4.50 
per  ton.  For  all  beets  testing  over  14  per  cent  the  company  will  pay  26  cents  more 
per  ton.  The  company  will  also  pay  25  cents  per  ton  in  November  to  farmers  hold- 
ing their  beets  and  not  anxious  for  early  shipments.  The  company  will  furnish 
expert  advice  to  the  fanners  in  caring  for  their  crops,  and  all  testing  and  taring  will 
be  done  by  men  appointed  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Outside  shippers  will  In*  grante<l  a  rate  of  25  cents  per  ton  for  a  distance  of  50  miles, 
and  all  car  shipments  will  be  weighe<i  by  the  Western  Railway  Weighing  Association. 

With  reference  to  the  organization  and  installation  of  this  plant,  the 
Eau  Claire  Leader,  under  date  of  December  3,  reprints  from  the 
Madison  State  Journal  the  following  statement: 

A  sugar-beet  factory  for  Madison  costing  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  is  one 
of  the  immediate  cominp;  additions  to  industrial  Madison.  Articles  of  incorporation 
With  a  capital  of  $700,000  were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  to-day  for 
the  Dane  County  Sugar  Refining  Company.  Theodore  Hapke,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
iMincipal  owners  of  the  factory  recently  opened  at  Janesville,  and  United  States 
District  Attorney  William  G.  Wheeler,  of  Janesville,  are  in  the  city  in  its  interest 
to-day  and  brought  the  articles  with  them.  The  factory  will  be  a  duplicate  of  the 
one  at  Janesville  and  will  probably  be  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  in  the  town 
id  Burke.    It  will  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  800  tons— that  is,  it  will  be  able  to 
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grind  that  many  tons  of  beets  every  twenty-four  hoars.  The  incorporatora  whose 
names  are  attached  to  the  articles  are  O.  8.  Jackman,  Arthur  P.  Bomham,  and 
W.  G.  Wheeler,  of  Janesrille,  but  the  principal  owners  of  the  business  will  be  James 
Davidson,  of  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  Mr.  Hapke,  chief  owners  of  the  Janesville 
plant. 

Mr.  Hapke  will  open  an  office  in  the  city  immediately  to  push  the  new  enterprise 
and  will  b^n  contracts  with  the  farmers  at  once  to  buy  their  beets.  He  asks  no 
bonus  of  the  city  of  Madison  or  any  other  parties,  but  wants  their  moral  support  and 
encouragement,  which  he  feels  confident  of  getting.  The  pUmt  will  occupy  a  large 
space  of  ground,  as  such  plants  do,  and  will  have  a  pulp-drying  factor>'  also.  He 
says  Dane  County  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  beets  and  that  many 
Dane  County  farmers  who  raised  beets  for  him  this  summer  for  the  Janesville 
factory  raised  as  much  as  20  tons  to  an  acre.  They  are  paying  at  Janesville  $1.50 1 
ton  for  beets  off  the  wagon.  The  supply  of  sugar,  says  Mr.  Hapke,  is  not  keeping 
up  with  the  constantly  increasing  demand,  and  he  predicts  a  prosperous  future  for 
the  sugar-beet  business. 

To  which,  by  way  of  comment,  the  editor  of  the  Leader  adds: 
The  business  men  of  Eau  Claire  city  and  the  farmers  of  Eau  Claire  County  should 
bear  in  mind  that  a  sugar  factory  can  be  had  here  just  as  soon  as  the  necessary  acre- 
age is  subscribed.     Let  this  not  be  forgotten  or  put  aside.     With  a  very  little  exertion 
we  can  have  a  plant  costing  $750,000  and  employing  500  hands. 

MANrrowoc. — The  Milwaukee  News  prints  a  report  from  Manitowoc, 
dated  December  13,  which  reads  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  called  to  interest  farmers  of  the  county  in  sugar-beet  raising  at  Franees 
Creek,  70  tillers  of  the  soil  discussed  the  subject  in  all  details  yesterday,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  beet-sugar  factory  will  be  located  here.  C.  A.  Watrous,  of  the  Oftl^' 
donia  Beet  Sugar  Company,  addressed  the  meeting. 

Prairie  Du  Chien. — For  some  time  the  business  interests  of  Prairie 
Du  Chien  have  been  actively  considering  the  proposition  of  establish- 
ing a  sugar  factory.  Beets  have  not  been  grown  around  this  locality 
extensively  except  in  an  experimental  wa}-.  Mayor  Mortimer  and 
others  of  the  town  have  been  actively  negotiating  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Janesville  factory  with  a  view  to  securing  a  factory  at 
this  place.  It  appears  that  a  proposition  was  made  to  Prairie  Du 
Chien  interests  that  a  factory  of  800  tons  capacity  would  be  built  at 
this  place  to  operate  in  1905,  provided  contracts  for  6,000  acre*  of 
beets  are  secured.  In  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  securing  this 
acreage  the  city  donated  $2,500  from  its  treasury.  With  reference  to 
this  project,  the  American  Sugar  Industry  and  Beet  Sugar  Gazette 
quotes  Mr.  E.  C.  Amon,  who  is  secretary  of  the  progressive  associa- 
tion and  cashier  of  the  Crawford  County  Bank  of  Prairie  Du  Chieo,  as 
follows: 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Theodore  Hapke,  of  Janesville,  to  locate  a 
sugar  factory  here  this  spring.  We  are  to  secure  an  acreage  of  5,000,  and  have  men 
out  who  are  working  among  farmers  for  a  3-year  c»ontract.  We  will  have  the  i 
sary  acreage  by  March  1.  Farmers  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  a  i 
factory  here. 

Ractxe. — During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  beet-sugar  factory  at  Bacioe. 
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Thi8  probably  grows  out  of  the  agitation  that  has  taken  place  at  Cale- 
donia and  Mount  Pleasant  near  this  city.  It  appears  that  the  inter- 
est aroused  in  this  instance  is  coming  from  the  fanners  themselves, 
headed  by  Mr.  Alois  Volter,  who  has  been  connected  with  sugar-beet 
growing  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  for  some  time,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Shalik,  editor  of  the  Slavic,  the  leading  Bohemian  paper  of  the  North- 
west. It  is  prop)osed  that  the  farmers  in  these  localities  absorb  about 
$200,000  worth  of  stock. 

Some  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  location  of  the  factory  at 
Caledonia,  and  also  to  establishing  it  at  Racine,  which  is  a  manufac- 
turing point  of  some  note.  Several  meetings  have  been  held  at  Racine 
and  by  the  farmers  at  Caledonia.  It  appears  that  public  interest 
aroused  in  this  place  may  eventually  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
factory. 

Watertown. — For  some  time  the  farming  district  surrounding 
Watertown  has  been  growing  sugar  beets  for  the  factory  at  Menomonee 
Falls.  It  is  one  of  the  original  sites  selected  by  the  Wisconsin  Sugar 
Company  as  available  for  establishing  a  factory.  Railroad  interests 
particularly  are  urging  this  place  as  a  proper  location. 

Sparta. — Under  date  of  December  20,  in  the  American  Sugar 
Industry  and  Beet  Sugar  Gazette,  of  Chicago,  occurs  the  following 
with  reference  to  Sparta's  interest  in  the  beet-sugar  industry: 

Mesere.  G.  W.  Bartlett  and  Lew  Roberts  who,  with  William  Van  Antwerp,  came 
here  from  Sparta  to  interview  the  Janesville  Beet  Suj?ar  Company  with  regard  to  put- 
ting ap  a  factory  at  Sparta  returned  with  a  very  favorable  report  and  the  aasurance 
that  if  the  citizens  of  Sparta  take  hold  of  the  matter  as  they  should  a  factory  can  be 
erected  inside  of  a  year.  If  a  beet-sugar  plant  is  put  in  at  Sparta,  it  will  probably  be  a 
duplicate  of  the  one  at  Janesville.  The  representatives  of  the  Janesville  company 
will  visit  Sparta  in  the  course  of  a  week  to  consult  with  the  business  men  and  farmers 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  if  satisfactory  terms  can  be  made  the  plant  will  no  doubt 
be  installed  next  year. 

Menomonie. — Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  at  this  place 
touching  the  building  of  a  sugar  factory.  This  is  in  Dunn  County,  a 
little  west  of  Chippewa  Falls  and  Eslxx  Claire.  It  has  grown  beets 
more  or  less  for  the  factory  at  Menomonee  Falls  in  past  years.  The 
Menomonie  Times,  with  reference  to  conditions  and  the  practicability 
of  establishing  a  sugar  factory  at  this  place,  wrote  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry, 
director  of  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Madison.  Professor  Henry 
has  pursued  a  constant  study  and  investigation  of  soil  conditions, 
crop  productions,  markets,  and  the  development  of  the  agricultund 
resources  of  the  State  generally.  His  reply  is  very  suggestive  and  to 
the  point.  Since  Professor  Henry  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  State 
on  all  subjects  touching  its  agriculture,  I  reproduce  a  portion  of  this 
letter  which  apixjarcd  in  the  Eau  Claire  Leader,  December  24, 1904: 

Replying  to  your  request  of  December  17,  I  will  say  that  in  my  talk  before  the 
people  aaeembled  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  your  city,  which  talk  was  purely 
•a  accident,  I  told  them  among  other  thing.-)  that  if  any  State  east  of  the  Rocky 
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Moontains  could  successfully  support  beet-sugar  factories  it  was  Wisconsin.  I  tcid 
them  further  that  we  now  had  three  factories  in  successful  operation  in  Wisconsin, 
the  oldest  one  at  Menomonee  Falls  close  to  Milwaukee,  and  tw^o  factories  running 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  one  at  Janesville  and  one  at  Chippewa  Falls. 

A  representative  of  the  Chippewa  Falls  factory,  a  Mr.  Postel,  has  recently  been  tc 
your  city  soliciting  beet  acreage.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  known  Mr.  Poetel  for 
some  time,  and  I  am  also  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wagner,  manager  of  the  Menomonee 
Fails  and  Chippewa  Falls  beet -sugar  factories.  Both  these  gentlemen  are,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  reliable  and  have  always  carried  out  their  contracts  and  promises  in 
regard  to  beet  factories  and  the  purchase  of  beets. 

I  told  your  people  in  my  little  talk  that  it  was  not  time  yet  for  a  sugar  factory  to 
be  built  at  Menomonie;  that  a  factory  costs  from  $400,000  to  $800,000,  and  that  we 
could  not  expect  capitalists  to  invest  that  large  sum  of  money  until  they  were  sure 
that  the  farmers  would  grow  beets  enough  to  properly  and  profitably  support  such  a 
mammoth  institution.  Farmers  can  not  prudently  contract  to  grow  beets  for  three 
to  five  years  until  they  know  whether  they  want  to  grow  them  at  all  or  not,  and 
whether  there  is  a  profit  in  growing  them.  No  factory  can  afford  to  locate  at  a  given 
point  until  it  can  have  at  least  8,000  acres  of  beets  contracted  for  five  years  in  advance. 

The  farmers  of  Dunn  County  should  next  season  grr>w  not  less  than  1,500  acres  of 
beets.  The  Chippewa  Falls  factory  will  furnish  the  seed,  send  men  to  explain  the 
work,  and  give  all  advice  and  counsel  necessary  to  properly  carry  on  the  work.  The 
next  fall  these  beets  can  all  be  shipped  to  Chippewa  Falls  and  there  be  made  into 
sugar.  The  price  of  beets  runs  from  $4.50  to  $6.50  per  ton.  The  yield  runs  from  8 
to  20  tons  per  acre,  generally  12  to  15  under  favorable  conditions. 

Now,  if  you  can  grow  1,500  acres  of  beets  at  Menomonie  the  coming  season,  and 
can  get  $60  to  $70  per  acre  for  the  crop,  it  will  bring  a  whole  lot  of  money  to  your 
community. 

If  the  iKJople  around  Menomonie  will  grow  1,500  acres  of  beets  next  year  and  2,000 
or  3,000  the  following  year,  I  am  sure  capitalists  will  be  willing  to  come  to  your  town 
the  third  year  and  put  up  a  factory,  provided  at  that  time  the  farmers  are  still  satis- 
fied with  the  busineas. 

Ij^i  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for 
Dunn  County.  You  can  grow  eight  or  ten  thousand  acres  of  beets  in  your  county 
and  still  raise  as  much  clover,  corn,  and  other  crops  as  now.  I  would  rather  eee 
Dunn  County  go  into  the  beet  growing  than  into  tol>acco  production.  Every  dollar 
of  beet  money  will  go  to  the  farmer,  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  help  weed,  to  the 
railroad  companies  for  freight;  and  thus  the  money  will  be  well  distributed.  Your 
business  men  should  take  this  matter  up  and  push  it  vigorously,  as  it  means  a  whole 
lot  of  money  for  Menomonie. 

Beets  should  be  grown  in  rotation  and  never  twice  on  the  same  land  until  other 
crops  have  inter\'ened.  Wisconsin's  sugar  bill  is  over  $6,000,000  a  year,  or  $20,000  s 
day.  Why  not  produce  the  sugar  and  save  that  vast  sum  to  the  State  instead  oi 
sending  it  to  Germany  or  Cuba?  I  sincerely  hope  your  people  will  push  this 
matter. 

WYOMING. 

There  are  three  or  four  places  in  Wyoming  actively  investigatiog 
the  establishment  of  the  beet-sugar  industry.  Generally  its  conditions 
are  quite  similar  to  those  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Colorado.  These 
have  been  thoroughly  outlined  in  the  discussions  of  the  agricultural 
conditions  of  those  States.     The  consideration  of  this  subject  for  this 
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State  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  few  points,  though  there  are 
very  many  places  adapted  to  this  industry  when  the  State  shall  become 
more  densely  populated,  and  when  railroads  and  other  developing 
Agencies  shall  make  all  parts  more  accessible. 

Like  other  mountain  States,  its  energies  have  been  directed  largely 
to  its  mining  interests.  Its  agricultural  development  is  of  later  date, 
and  promises  much  under  the  influence  of  irrigation.  Extensive  agri- 
culture will  be  confined  necessarily  to  districts  accessible  to  irrigating 
facilities. 

The  principal  streams  affording  water  for  irrigation  are:  The  Green 
River  and  its  tributai ies,  draining  to  considerable  extent  the  southern 
and  eastern  half  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  flowing  south  through 
Sweet  Water  County;  the  Big  Horn  and  its  tributaries,  which. rises  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State  and  flows  north  through  Fremont  and  Big 
Horn  counties,  covering  a  large  part  of  the  northwestern  comer  of 
the  State;  the  Powder  and  Belle  Fourche,  in  the  northeastern  part, 
flowing  north;  the  first  watering  Johnson  and  Sheridan  and  the  second 
Cook  and  Weston  counties;  the  North  Platte  and  its  tributaries,  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  flowing  east,  covering  Carbon  and 
parts  of  Matrona,  Converse,  Albany,  and  Laramie  counties. 

The  principal  sections  of  the  State  now  under  consideration  are 
naturally  those  having  already  established  irrigation  systems  and 
which  are  better  developed  in  agricultural  production,  viz,  the  south- 
eastern part,  watered  by  the  North  Platte  and  its  tributaries,  and  the 
northwestern  part,  watered  by  the  Big  Horn  and  its  tributaries. 

The  State  has  some  peculiar  advantages  of  its  own  applicable  to  the 
beet-sugar  industry.  It  has  extensive  coal  fields  covering  a  large  part 
of  the  State.  The  quality  is  of  the  best  lignite  variety.  Mines  are 
being  rapidly  developed.  This  State  is  fast  demonstrating  its  ability 
to  furnish  its  own  people  and  those  of  surrounding  States  with  a  cheap 
fuel  of  good  qualit3\ 

In  addition  to  this,  in  several  sections  of  the  State  large  oil  fields 
have  been  discovered.  This  petroleum  product  has  proven  itself  a 
very  extensive  fuel  resource.  The  coal,  petroleum,  and  mineral 
deposits  are  stimulating  increased  transportation  facilities  and  general 
industrial  development. 

The  State  possesses  those  admirable  qualities  of  climate  especially 
favorable  to  root  growing,  and  especially  many  days  of  sunshine  for 
the  elaboration  of  sugar  in  the  beets.  At  present  Wyoming  is  one  of 
the  greatest  grazing  States  in  the  Union.  Stock  interests  would  be 
enhanced  especially  by  the  installation  of  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Fort  Laramie. — Various  interests  have  concerned  themselves  from 
time  to  time  in  that  section  in  Laramie  County  near  Fort  Laramie. 
This  is  the  junction  of  the  Laramie  River  and  the  North  Platte.  Irri- 
gation has  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  locality;  it  has 
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railroad  facilities,  and  is  especially  promising  for  the  installation  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry.  No  doubt  a  factory  will  be  located  some- 
where in  Laramie  County  in  the  near  future. 

LovELL  AND  Garland. — ^Thcrc  is  a  large  colony  of  Mormons  settled 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Big  Horn  Basin.  Stimulated  by  the  advan- 
tages of  this  settlement  and  the  general  adaptabilit}^  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  the  district  has  been  under  investigation  for  some  time.  The 
Utah  Sugar  Company,  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church  are 
interested,  have  been  giving  considei-able  attention  to  the  claims  of  this 
section  in  Wyoming. 

Byron  Session,  president  of  the  '^Mormon  staie"  and  the  principal 
officer  of  his  sect  in  that  locality,  announced  that  the  Mormon  interests 
in  sugar  production  in  Utah  will  build  a  factory  of  800  tons  daily 
capacity  in  this  section,  to  be  in  operation  in  1905. 

A  test  of  beets  grown  here  by  the  Utah  Sugar  Company  showed  an 
average  of  14  per  cent  sugar,  and  proved  that  their  maturity  is  much 
earlier  than  in  the  State  of  Utah.  The  location  of  the  factory  is  to  be 
at  Lovell  or  Garland.  Whichever  place  is  selected,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  other  will  follow  with  a  factory  some  time  in  the  near 
future. 

Of  this  project,  under  date  of  October  9,  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Herald  has  the  following  to  say: 

Last  summer  representatives  of  the  Utah  Su^ar  Company  visited  Big  Horn  County 
in  the  interest  of  this  enterprise.  They  made  an  analysis  of  the  soil,  thorough  tests 
of  the  beets  grown  in  that  locality,  and  all  other  investigations  tk^eiiied  neceeeary. 
As  the  result  of  this,  it  is  announced  unqualifiedly  that  next  spring  work  will  be 
started  on  a  sugar  factory  at  Lovell  that  will  cost  $S0O,OOO. 

Sheridan. — The  location*  of  a  factory  at  Sheridan  has  been  more  or 
less  under  consideration  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  soil  has 
been  tested,  beets  have  been  grown  which  have  proven  of  fine  quality, 
and  natural  conditions  seem  very  favorable  to  such  an  entei^prise. 

During  this  summer  parties  interested  in  sugar  production  in  north- 
ern Colomdo,  around  Longmont,  Loveland,  and  Fort  Collins,  have 
been  making  special  investigations  of  this  place.  F.  M.  Shaw,  a  spe- 
cial promoter  representing  the  interests  of  the  Fort  Collins  {actory^ 
and  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Loveland,  investigated  this  field  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fall.  In  January  Mr.  Patterson,  assisted  by  Mr.  Loukes, 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Masters,  one 
of  the  leading  ranchmen  and  cattlemen  of  that  section,  were  actively 
promoting  the  establishment  of  a  factory  at  this  place.  The  two  gen 
tlemen  in  interest  at  Sheridan  visited  the  factory  and  beet  fields  at 
Fort  Collins  and  were  quite  enthusiastic  in  the  movement.  Prospects 
for  a  factory  at  this  point  hinge  largely  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
farmei^s  to  grow  the  beets.  Indications  point  to  a  factory  at  Sheridan 
in  the  near  future. 
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RECAPITUI^TION  OF  NEW  FACTORY  PROJECTS. 

Locations  where  arrangements  are  complete  for  the  establishment 
of  factories  in  1905  (12  in  number),  with  the  capacities  of  the  plants  in 
tons  of  beets  daily,  are  as  follows: 

Caufornia:  Colusa,  400  tons. 

Colorado:  Laniar,  500  tons;  Brush,  600  tons;  Holly,  600  tons. 

Iowa:  Davenport,  500  tons. 

Illinois:  Riverdale,  350  tons. 

Montana:  Billinjifs,  600  tons. 

Utah:  Gunnison,  600  tons;  Lewiston,  600  tons. 

Washington:  North  Yakima,  600  tons. 

Wiscx)N8in:  Madison,  600  tons. 

Michigan:  Blissfield,  600  tons. 

The  other  point-^  at  which  factories  will  quite  probably  be  built  in 
the  near  future  (32  in  number)  are  as  follows: 

Colobado:  Brush,  Julesburg,  Craig,  Sterling. 
Idaho:  Caldwell. 

Iowa:  Iowa  City,  Des  Moines,  Marshalltown. 
Michigan:  Sault  Rte.  Marie. 
Montana:  Conrad. 

Kansas:  St.  Francis,  Arkansas  City,  Emporia,  Lakin,  Deerfield,  Garden  City. 
Nebraska:  North  Platte,  McCook,  Culbertson. 

Wisconsin:  Burlington,  Caledonia,  Eau  Claire,  Green  Bay,  Manitowoc,  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Racine,  Watertown,  Sparta,  Menomonie. 
Wyoming:  Fort  Laramie,  Lovell,  Garland,  Sheridan. 

CUHATIC  CONSITIOHS  AND  FAKM  AND  FACTOKT  KE8TILT8  FOR 

1904. 

FAVORABLE  CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

Generally  speaking,  the  season  has  been  quite  favorable  throughout 
the  beet-growing  districts.  In  manj'  respects  the  year  seems  to  have 
been  a  turning  ix)int  for  the  industry-.  As  a  rule,  factories  after  clos- 
ing the  campaign  of  19<)3  were  unable  to  secure  sufficient  acreage. 
The  general  favorablcncvss  of  the  season  of  1904,  coupled  with  the  bet- 
ter adaptability  of  the  growers  to  beet  production,  has  brought  about 
much  better  satisfaction  among  the  farmers,  greatly  improving  the 
prospects  for  the  next  season.  Labor  for  the  fields  was  nmch  more 
easily  secured  than  usual.  While  the  acreage  for  each  factory,  as  a 
rule,  was  less,  the  average  yield  of  })eets  was  much  better  and  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  and  purity  of  the  beets  was  remarkably  high. 

Throughout  the  beet-growing  districts  conditions  were  not  so  favor- 
able for  other  crops.  This  has  produced  a  geneml  feeling  favorable 
to  beet  growing.  Conditions,  methods,  and  results  of  the  beet  crops 
are  now  so  generally  appreciated  that  farmers  are  much  better  qualified 
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to  make  deductions.  Viewing  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  beet-sugar 
industry  may  be  generally  considered  progressive.  This  is  more 
particularly  due  to  the  following  reasons: 

BETTER  METHODS  AND   IMPROVED  FACILITIES. 

There  is  a  very  marked  improvement  of  methods  throughout  the 
country.  Factories  are  more  insistent  on  methodical  supervision  of 
the  beet  growing — selection  of  land,  distribution  of  better  seed,  and 
better  cultivation.  The  farmers  are  giving  more  attention  to  the 
growing  of  beet  crops,  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  cultivation, 
doing  things  at  the  proper  times,  and  are  getting  much  better  results. 

Factories  through  the  country  during  the  season  gave  considerable 
attention  to  improvements  in  methods  and  facilities.  Especially  note- 
worth}'^  is  the  introduction  of  processes  for  more  complete  extraction  of 
the  sugar  in  the  molasses.  This  is  accomplished  usually  by  the  proc- 
esses known  as  ''osmose"  and  "steffin."  Most  of  the  factories  use 
the  osmose  process  for  the  more  nearly  complete  extraction  of  sugar 
from  the  molasses.  In  order  to  accomplish  thb  work  to  a  greater 
extent  many  have  installed  the  steffin  process. 

In  addition  to  improvement  of  the  factories  themselves,  the  year  has 
been  marked  by  a  vast  improvement  in  the  installation  of  switches, 
country  dumps,  branch  railroads,  trolley  lines,  irrigation,  better  wagon 
roads,  more  satisfactory  contracts  with  the  farmers,  and  better  rela- 
tions between  the  factories  and  the  beet  growers. 

The  improvement  is  also  noticeable  on  the  farms  around  factories 
where  beet  growing  has  obtained  for  a  considerable  time.  Soil 
improvement  is  especially  noticeable.  As  a  rule,  in  eveiy  factory  dis- 
trict the  average  yield  has  been  higher  than  that  of  any  other  year 
since  the  beginning  of  the  industry. 

To  the  same  extent  is  noticeable  the  improvement  of  the  auxiliary 
features  of  the  beet-sugar  industry.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  beet-sugar  belt,  especially  in  the  beet-sugar  factory 
districts,  there  is  a  very  rapid  increase  in  cattle  feeding,  breeding,  and 
creamery  production. 

The  beet-sugar  districts  have  greatly  improved  and  increased  gen- 
eral agricultural  resources.  Rotation  is  more  generally  practiced,  and 
fertilization  of  the  soil  is  becoming  the  rule.  These  districts  are  per- 
manently establishing  the  crops  to  be  grown  in  rotation  with  sugar 
beets. 

At  the  close  of  no  other  year  has  there  been  so  many  different  enter- 
prises for  the  establishment  of  additional  factories  on  foot.  Indica- 
tions point  at  this  time  to  a  large  number  being  installed  in  the  country 
during  the  next  two  years. 

Along  with  the  general  improvement  of  methods  and  results  on  the 
farm  is  the  introduction  of  improved  implements.     It  may  be  said  that 
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there  is  a  general  tendency  to  do  away  with  much  of  the  hand  labor 
incident  to  sugar-beet  growing.  At  present  a  large  part  of  the  labor 
of  growing  this  crop  is  in  the  hand  work  required  in  bunching,  thin- 
ning, weeding,  and  harvesting  the  crop.  From  many  places  are 
reported  special  implements  introduced  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
designed  for  bunching  the  beets.  These  are  generally  denominated 
"'  blockers.''  At  present  this  is  accomplished  with  the  hoe  in  the  hands 
of  a  laborer  passing  down  the  row,  clipping  out  the  beets  from  spaces 
in  the  row,  leaving  bunches  7  to  10  inches  apart.  The  purpose  of  the 
^'blocker"  is  to  do  this  work.  It  is  an  implement  working  automat- 
ically, and  pulled  by  a  horse,  and  it  bunches  or  "  blocks"  two  rows  at 
once. 

At  present  harvesting  the  beets  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  simple 
plow  harvesters,  which  cut  off  the  tap  roots  of  the  beets,  loosening  and 
to  an  extent  elevating  them.  Following  this  comes  the  hand  laborer, 
removing  the  crowns  with  a  knife  and  piling  the  beets  ready  for  load- 
ing into  wagons.  The  ''  Yankee"  is  diligently  trying  to  invent  a  har- 
vester, one  that  will  loosen,  elevate,  top,  cleanse  from  dirt,  and  load 
the  beets  into  wagons.  Quite  a  number  of  these  were  tried  for  the 
first  time  this  3"ear  with  considerably  more  success  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Enough  has  been  demonstrated  b}^  these  different  harvesters  to 
indicate  that  we  are  eventually  to  have  a  harvester  which  will  accom- 
plish much  of  the  work  now  done  by  hand. 

SUGAR   BEETS   AND   HAIL   STORMS. 

In  many  places  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  intermountain 
States  the  hailstorm  is  the  terror  of  the  farmer.  As  a  rule  such  storms 
do  not  cover  large  areas.  Oftentimes,  however,  they  almost  totall}' 
destroy  the  crops  on  the  areas  covered,  bringing  loss  and  ruin  in  their 
wake.  They  often  beat  the  vegetation  in  the  fields  into  a  bruised  and 
shapeless  mass.  Few  crops  can  recuperate  under  such  circumstances, 
and  certainly  none  so  quickly  or  completely  as  sugar  beets.  I  have 
seen  the  same  field  of  beets  twice  in  one  year  denuded  of  every  vestige 
of  leaves,  with  the  beet  crowns  bruised  and  battered  up,  recover  and 
produce  a  tonnage  averaging  with  beets  in  a  near-by  locality  not  dis- 
turbed by  hail. 

Sugar  beets  carry  their  own  insurance  against  a  hailstorm.  This  is 
a  fact  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  farmers  planting  crops  in  l^eet- 
growing  sections,  and  one  which  is  now  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
such  farmers.  The  views  presented  in  Plates  I  and  II  illustrate  the 
hardiness  of  sugar  beets  under  such  conditions  when  well  started. 

Plate  I  represents  a  field  of  beets  doubly  aflSicted  on  June  27,  1902, 
the  picture  (fig.  1)  being  taken  the  next  day.  The  field  belongs  to  Jessa 
Forbes,  near  Kersey,  Colo.  First,  a  terrific  hailstorm  on  this  date 
destroyed  the  leaves  of  the  beets.     Then,  following  the  hail,  came 
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excessive  rains  which  flooded  the  field,  causing  the  beets  to  fall  over 
on  their  sides  apparently  completely  washed  out  of  the  ground. 

Figure  2  shows  the  same  field  of  beets  as  it  appeared  on  July  23 
following.  As  soon  as  the  owner  could  get  on  his  land  after  the  hail 
and  flood,  the  beets  were  given  a  deep  cultivation,  and  were  straight- 
ened up  with  hand  and  hoe.  As  shown  in  figure  2  the  beets  have 
fully  recovered  and  show  a  healthful  growth  with  abundant  foliage 
only  twenty-six  days  after  the  storm. 

Figure  3  shows  a  view  of  the  same  field  taken  September  5,  just 
prior  to  the  harvest.  These  beets  were  a  little  bent  and  unshapely, 
but  they  yielded  16  tons  per  acre,  with  high  sugar  content  and  purity. 
What  other  crop  could  have  made  such  a  showing? 

Plate  II  represents  the  field  of  R.  F.  Alden  hailed  out  June  27,  the 
view  (fig.  1)  being  taken  June  28. 

Figure  2  represents  specimens  of  beets  taken  from  the  field  six  days 
after,  showing  the  growth  of  foliage  in  that  short  period. 

Figure  3  represents  the  same  field  as  it  appeared  September  6,  just 
prior  to  the  harvest.  This  field  yielded  24  tons  per  acre,  with  high 
sugar  content  and  purity. 

EXPERIMENTS   ALONG   NEW  LINES. 

During  the  season  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  experimentation  in 
beet  growing  in  the  fields.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  endeavoring  to  produce  a  race  of  beets 
having  seed  balls  containing  but  a  single  germ  (see  p.  161).  At  the 
present  time  the  seed  commonly  used  has  from  1  to  7  germs  in  each 
seed  ball,  many  of  them  producing  that  many  plants.  It  is  evident 
that  this  very  materially  increases  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  thin- 
ning. By  the  single-germ  seed  it  is  expected  to  do  away  with  a  large 
part  of  this  work  and  expense. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  also  endeavoring  to  establish  the 
production  of  home-grown  seed  (see  p.  177).  For  this  purpose  it  has 
been  furnishing  different  factories  and  growers  in  the  country  high- 
quality  seed.  It  hopes  to  develop  seed  of  higher  germinating  power, 
which  will  produce  beets  of  higher  sugar  content  and  purity. 

The  Bureau  is  also  experimenting  to  discover  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility recjuired  in  the  different  sections  where  sugar  beets  are  grown 
(see  p.  1(>7).  For  this  purpose  it  is  conducting  fertilizer  experiments. 
Many  of  the  factories  throughout  the  countr}^  cooperated  with  the 
Bureau  in  promoting  this  experimental  work.  Results  of  much  of 
this  work  have  already  indicated  a  great  field  for  future  improvement 
These  experiments  will  be  continued  and  extended. 

The  results  of  the  year  demonstrate  that  the  beet  crop  is  very 
reniunci-ative,  compared  with  others.  Our  farmers,  with  their  better 
understanding  of  the  crop  and  methods  of  production,  are  considerably 
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reducing  the  cost  of  the  work.  Taking  the  average  yield  the  country 
over,  coupled  with  the  average  price,  there  is  no  other  field  crop  that 
can  make  as  favorable  a  showing.  The  average  gross  receipts  per 
acre  for  the  beet  crop  during  the  year  were,  in  round  numbierH,  about 
$50  per  a<»re.  The  average  net  returns,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
production,  were  from  $15  to  $20.  We  have  a  great  many  instances 
of  farmers  receiving  $100  to  $125  per  acre. 

There  are  many  things  which  denote  the  general  beneficial  effects  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry.  These  are  especially  noticeable  in  States 
where  the  industry  has  been  established  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wisconsin  the  press  and  public  are  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  usefulness.  Enough  has  already  been  developed  to 
indicate  that  it  may  be  the  developing  industry  of  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  many  other  places  whose  conditions  and  resources  agri- 
culturalh'  are  in  their  infancy.  The  status  of  the  industry  in  Colorado 
furnishes  the  greatest  object  lesson  of  all. 

In  the  following  pages  I  give  a  review  of  the  status  of  the  industry 
in  the  several  States  in  which  it  has  been  established,  and  an  account 
of  the  operations  of  the  several  factories  and  their  results  for  the  year 
1904: 

CALIFORNIA. 

It  may  be  stated  that  prevalent  conditions  in  California  were  gen- 
erall}^  quite  favorable  during  the  year.  The  industry  has  been  grad- 
ually growing  up  to  the  boundaiy  lines  set  for  it  some  time  ago.  The 
factories  in  the  State,  while  not  numerous,  are  unusually  large.  This 
practically  has  the  same  effect  as  the  building  of  a  larger  number.  It 
has  taken  several  years  for  some  of  these  concerns  to  increase  beet 
growing  in  their  districts  to  the  point  where  the  supply  of  beets 
equals  the  demand. 

The  operations  of  the  year  developed  nothing  of  special  importance 
that  is  new.  Each  year  adds  to  the  irrigation  facilities  of  the  beet- 
growing  districts.  This  applies  to  irrigation  from  running  streams, 
from  storage  reservoirs,  and  from  artesian  wells.  Probably  the  most 
noticeable  improvement  in  connection  with  the  industry  is  the  rapidly 
growing  stock-feeding  interest  induced  by  the  sugar  industry.  In 
general  the  operations  of  the  five  factories  which  were  running  in 
C-^lifornia  in  1904  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  average  acreage  of  the  factories  in  operation  was  6,560  acres. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  was  12.01  tons. 
The  factories  worked  an  average  of  79,000  tons  of  beets. 

They  produced  in  sugar  an  average  of  18,662,380  pounds,  or  9,331.19  short  tons, 
per  factory. 

The  sugar  content  of  the  beets  averaged  15.74  per  cent;  the  purity,  81.13. 
Altogether  the  factories  paid  to  the  farmers,  in  round  numbers,  $2,000,000  for 
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Of  the  eight  factories  in  this  State  three  did  not  operate  this  year. 

Crockett. — The  factory  at  Crockett  was  a  combined  beet-sogar 
plant  and  Hawaiian  sugar  refineiy.  It  has  ceased  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  and  continues  as  a  refinery. 

Watsonville. — The  factory  at  Watsonville  has  been  closed  during 
three  campaigns. 

Alvarado. — This  factory  was  eighty-two  days  in  operation  during 
this  campaign.  The  rainfall  was  irregular  and  ^cant  during  the  winter 
preceding  the  season  of  1904:,  very  little  falling  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February.  This  caused  farmers  to  fear  a  shortage  and  impelled 
them  to  seed  for  grain  or  hay.  In  March  there  was  too  much  rain, 
preventing  field  work.  Precipitation  occurred  on  twenty -six  days  in 
the  month.  Only  15  acres  of  beets  were  sowed  previous  to  April  I. 
From  April  until  August  good  growing  weather  prevailed,  with  July 
and  August  not  too  hot.  In  August,  before  the  beets  gave  any  out- 
ward signs  of  maturity,  such  as  the  yellowing  of  the  lower  leaves,  the 
district  had  a  comparatively  heavy  rain.  This  was  followed  by  heavier 
and  more  copious  rains  during  the  last  third  of  September.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  beets  continued  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  both  sugar 
and  purity. 

The  beet  crop  is  growing  in  favor  with  the  farmers,  as  they  now 
pay  more  attention  to  rotation  and  to  cultivating  their  crops,  thus 
getting  more  tons  per  acre.  Beets  were  furnished  the  factory  this 
year  by  246  contracting  farmers.  The  price  paid  for  beets  was  f 5 
per  ton. 

Prospects  for  next  year  depend  upon  the  rainfall  during  January, 
February,  and  March.  If  plenty  of  rain  falls  during  this  time,  pros- 
pects are  good  for  the  planting  of  about  5,000  acres  of  beets  next 
year. 

The  factory  usually  plants  one-third  each  of  the  varieties  of  seed 
named  below,  with  their  sources  of  supply:  Wohanka  &  Co.,  Prag. 
'^Zuckerreichste;"  W.  Mette,  Quedlinburg  '*  Elite"  Kleinwanzlebener; 
Kleinwanzlebener  *' Original." 

The  prevalent  soil  in  the  district  is  sandy  loam,  subject  to  overflow. 
All  beets  are  grown  without  irrigation. 

Betteravia. — Conditions  for  beet  growing  were  quite  favorable  in 
this  vicinity  during  the  season.  Beets  for  this  factory  mature  early, 
the  sugar  campaign  usually  beginning  the  first  part  of  July,  The  beet 
crop  genemlly  was  very  satisfactory  throughout  all  the  districts  fur- 
nishing it  a  suppl}'.  This  year  the  factory  began  slicing  beets  July  10. 
The  amount  of  beets  worked  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
factory. 

CinNO. — Weather  conditions  were  quite  favorable  for  beet  growing 
in  the  early  season.  Spring  rains  were  quite  abundant.  Beets  were 
grown  for  this  factory  in  some  districts  where  planting  can  be  done 
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as  early  as  February.  Considerable  acreage  was  planted  early,  and 
in  these  fields  thinning  was  in  progress  as  early  as  April.  Through 
this  month  rains  were  quite  abundant.     The  stand  of  beets  wtm  good. 

About  4,0f)0  acres  of  beets  were  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fac- 
tory. Considerable  acreage  was  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Anaheim 
and  Orange  and  at  other  places  some  distance  from  the  factory. 

The  company  is  experimenting  in  a  new  localRy,  near  Thermal,, 
where  beets  mature  much  earlier.  If  the  beets  prove  of  good  quality, 
by  planting  suflScient  acreage  in  this  district  the  factory  will  be 
enabled  to  begin  operations  much  earlier.  This  plant  did  not  operate 
tJiis  season.  The  beets  from  this  district,  approximately  35,000  tons, 
were  shipped  to  the  plant  at  Oxnard,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
company. 

Los  Alamitos. — The  work  of  this  factory  has  done  much  to  revolu- 
tionize agricultural  conditions  in  its  vicinity.  The  farming  area  sur- 
rounding it  was  originally  an  immense  sheep-grazing  ranch.  Seven 
years  ago  this  factory  was  built.  It  started  on  its  career  reclaiming 
this  wild  expanse  of  grazing  land.  A  large  part  of  its  beet-growing 
lands  is  now  under  irrigation,  water  being  supplied  from  flowing  wells. 
In  the  vicinity  now  are  annually  fed  a  large  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  for  the  Los  Angeles  market.  The  plant  owns  considerable 
acreage.  It  is  also  interested  in  the  Bixby  Land  Company,  which 
owns  a  large  tract  of  land  in  this  vicinity. 

The  waste  molasses  and  pulp  by-products  are  all  utilized  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  molasses  is  sold  under  contract  to  feeders,  who  mix 
it  with  their  hay  when  it  is  stacked,  where  it  is  allowed  to  go  through 
the  sweating  process  and  is  afterwards  fed.  This  seems  to  produce  & 
very  palatable  and  desirable  feed. 

The  sugar  company  installed  this  season  the  osmose  process  for 
more  complete  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  molasses.  This  will 
reduce  this  waste  product  to  a  small  amount. 

All  crops  in  southern  California  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
growing  period  were  affected  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  hot  dry 
weather.  As  most  of  the  beet-gr9wing  plats  of  this  district  are 
irrigated,  this  drought  did  not  affect  the  beet  crop  so  much. 

The  general  results  of  growing  beets  were  satisfactor3\  Beets  have 
always  shown  a  very  high  quality  here.  During  one  week  this  season 
the  beets  received  showed  average  sugar  contents  reaching  almost  to 
19  per  cent,  with  a  purit}'  over  83. 

This  district  received  a  bountiful  supply  of  winter  rain,  onedown- 
pour  the  latter  part  of  December,  1904,  amounting  to  2.1  inches. 
Such  a  rain  in  the  winter  in  this  district  means  much  for  crops 
generally. 

The  farming  district  is  using  extensively  for  fertilizer,  especially 
for  fruit  lands,  the  refuse  lime  cake  produced  by  this  factory. 
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OxNARD. — ^This  factory  had  an  unuBually  large  supply  of  beets  for 
this  campaign.    Many  of  these  came  from  the  Chino  district. 

As  usual  the  sugar  contents  were  very  high,  ranging  from  16  to  17 
per  cent,  while  the  coefficient  of  purity  of  beets  averaged  85. 

This  factory  has  developed  large  feeding  interests,  the  company 
being  interested  in  a  large  ranch  near-by  on  which  it  feeds  several 
thousand  head  of  cattle  annually. 

Owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather  prevailing  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  growing  season  the  average  tonnage  of  beets  was  not  up  to 
standard;  but  this  result  was  accompanied  by  a  higher  sugar  content 
and  purity,  which  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  the  lower  tonnage. 

The  unfavorable  season  affected  all  crops,  and  comparatively  the 
beet  crop  gave  better  results  than  the  rest. 

COLORADO. 

Conditions  throughout  the  State,  both  north  and  south,  were  excep- 
tionally good  during  the  past  year.  Farmers  are  demonstrating  bet- 
ter adaptability  to  the  work,  and  are  producing  more  and  better  beets 
at  less  cost.  There  were  some  floods,  insect  attacks,  and  hail  storms, 
with  consequences  somewhat  local  and  not  of  general  importance. 

Indications  point  to  considerable  extension  of  the  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction in  this  State  in  the  near  future.  At  the  present  time  the  six 
northern  plants  in  the  State  are  associated  together  under  one  manage- 
ment. The  same  interests  have  organized  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Company,  with  a  capitalization  of  $20,000,000.  This  company  pro- 
poses to  put  in  several  new  plants  in  the  State,  three  of  which  are 
alrerfdy  planned  and  settled  for  next  year. 

There  has  been  a  very  remarkable  growth  of  the  stock-feeding  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  and  an  especially  noticeable  and  satisfactory  increase 
in  the  use  of  pulp.  All  the  factories  in  the  State  are  now  able  to  dis- 
pose  of  all  the  pulp  at  a  good  price.  Several  of  them  had  to  turn  away 
large  orders  for  this  b3'-product.  Appreciation  of  pulp  feeding  in 
Colorado  has  developed  more  quickly  than  in  any  other  State  manu- 
facturing beet  sugar. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  industry  itself  has  moved  along  more  satis- 
factorily in  this  State  than  in  any  other.  Conditions  seem  to  be  highly 
suitable  to  the  industry  wherever  a  factory  has  been  built.  The  State 
is  naturally  proud  of  the  industry,  as  there  is  every  reason  it  should  be. 

As  indicating  the  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  quote  from  an  article  in  the  Denver 
Post  of  January  1,  1905: 

Several  years  ago  a  man  sat  in  his  office  in  Denver  and  read  a  Government  pam- 
phlet on  the  l)eet-8ugar  industry.  He  had  never  been  guilty  of  such  a  thing  hciope. 
He  never  exi)ected  to  l>e  again.  But  he  had  already  received  several  eimiiar  p«n- 
phlete,  all  about  beet  sugar,  and  he  decided  to  wade  through  the  aabject  and  be 
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done  with  it.  Ingtead,  he  waded  through  and  hegan  with  it.  The  more  he  read 
the  more  he  became  interested.  He  sent  back  to  Washington  for  more  information. 
He  got  it — by  the  bookfnl.  He  went  into  a  thorough  personal  investigation  of  the 
beet-sugar  proposition.  He  was  not  afraid  of  a  thing  because  it  was  new.  All  he 
cared  about  was  whether  it  was  a  good  business  venture.  He  was  a  Westerner  and 
the  West  takes  chances  and  sees  success  a  long  way  ahead.  It  is  less  hampered  and 
broader  visioned  than  the  East.    Therefore  he  invested  in  beet  sugar. 

That  man  was  John  F.  Campion,  the  father  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  Colorado, 
that  lusty  infant  that  has  siiot  up  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  probabilities.  Five 
years  ago  the  first  beet-sugar  factory  was  built  in  Colorado.  To-day  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  l)eets  this  State  leads  the  country.  / 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  for  all  the  Colorado  fac- 
tories for  1904: 

The  average  acreage  of  the  factories  was  4,939  acres. 

The  averaj^e  yield  per  acre  was  12.32  tons  of  beets. 

The  factories  worke<l  an  average  of  6,115  tons  of  beets. 

They  produced  in  sugar  an  average  of  13,839,311  pounds  or  6,919.65  short  tons. 

The  sugar  content  of  the  beets  averaged  15.64  per  cent;  the  purity,  82.46. 

The  Victories  paid  to  the  farmers  for  beets,  approximately,  $2,751,595. 

Eaton. — The  contracted  area  for  growing  beets  for  this  factory  was 
somewhat  less  than  formerly.  However,  the  farmers  have  received 
more  training,  and  with  favorable  conditions  the  beet  crop  has  been 
considerably  more  satisfactory. " 

Irrigation  was  aided  in  the  early  season  by  more  than  usual  rainfall. 
Better  results  in  beet  crops  were  secured  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Prospects  are  good  for  next  year. 

The  Eaton  Sugar  Company's  campaign  lasted  sixty-one  days,  and 
was  most  satisfactor}'^  in  every  respect.  A  very  favorable  season, 
resulting  in  a  heavy  tonnage  per  acre,  a  growing  familiarity  with  the 
crop  and  the  dying  out  of  prejudices,  an  increased  confidence  in  the 
sugar  compan}'  and  its  methods,  and  low  prices  for  other  farm  products 
all  cause  farmers  to  view  the. beet  crop  with  more  favor  than  ever. 

A  machine  to  dig  and  elevate  beets  where  they  were  to  be  topped 
from  a  platform  by  hand  was  tried  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but 
was  not  considered  a  success. 

About  200  farmers  grew  beets  for  the  factory.  A  price  of  $5  per 
ton  at  the  factory  or  loaded  on  cars  was  paid  for  beets.  Prospects 
could  not  be  better  and  the  factory  anticipates  a  large  acreage  for 
next  year. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  seed  planted  is  the  Original  Klein-wanzle- 
bener.  The  best  results  in  growing  beets  come  from  a  clay  loam 
which  has  been  in  alfalfa  and  is  then  put  into  beets,  followed  by  pota- 
toes, then  beets,  then  alfalfa  again. 

FoBT  Collins. — This  plant  secured  an  acreage  sufficient  for  a  full 
supply  of  beets.  The  season  opened  very  auspiciously,  indicating  a 
bountiful  supply  of  beets. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
a  p  1—06 45 
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conducting  experiments  with  soil  fertilizers  and  in  seed  production  to 
test  conditions  for  producing  home-grown  seed,  especially  those  with 
the  single  germ. 

I  have  called  attention  in  this  report  to  the  enormous  increase  of 
stock  feeding  in  the  State  as  a  result  of  feeding  by-products  of  the 
sugar  factories.  As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  around  this 
factory,  I  clip  from  the  Beet  Sugar  Gazette,  of  January  5,  1905,  in 
which  a  local  paper  of  recent  date  is  quoted  as  follows: 

The  sugar  factory  has  been  compelled  to  turn  away  35,000  head  of  sheep  and  2,000 
head  of  cattle,  because  this  year's  supply  of  pulp  had  all  been  contracted  for  and  w 
now  being  fed  on  or  near  the  factory  grounds.  There  are  now  on  pu*Ip  and  alfalfii 
ration  on  the  factory  grounds,  and  in  pens  near  by,  17,69:f  sheep  and  lambs  and  3,322 
head  of  cattle.  Several  shipments  of  sheep  and  cattle  fattened  on  pulp  and  alfalfa 
have  been  made  from  the  factory  feeding  pens  in  the  last  few  days. 

Near  the  close  of  the  beet  harvest  the  beet  growers  and  their  fami- 
lies were  entertained  by  the  factory  management.  This  gave  those 
interested  in  growing  the  beets  for  the  factory  an  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  process  of  sugar  manufacture,  and,  incidentally,  to  come  into 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  factory  management,  all  of  which  indi- 
cates better  feeling  between  the  two  interests  of  the  sugar  industry. 

Grand  Junction. — This  factor}^  has  been  idle  for  two  years.  It 
secured  acreage  this  season  sutBcient  to  furnish  a  full  campaign.  The 
beets  were  grown  at  various  points  tributary  to  the  railroad  deliver- 
ing beets  to  Grand  Junction.  About  4,700  acres  altogether  were 
contracted. 

The  season  was  quite  favorable.  It  is  about  three  weeks  earlier  in 
the  Grand  River  Valley  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  beet-growing 
area  of  Colorado. 

While  this  factory  has  been  operated  through  three  campaigns 
before,  many  of  its  beets  for  this  season  were  grown  in  practically  new 
territory.  The  results  have  lyeen  very  encouraging.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  work  of  this  year  has  placed  this  plant  on  a  substan- 
tial basis  among  the  successful  plants  of  Colorado.  Under  the  stimu- 
lus of  its  success  this  3'ear  it  has  arranged  to  double  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  for  next  season.  Work  on  this  extension  will  begin  imme- 
diately, in  order  to  have  it  in  readiness  for  the  next  campaign. 

The  factory  is  finding  ready  s:ile  for  its  pulp,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  disposed  of  under  contract  to  (To^iini  Brothers,  extensive  feeders. 
The\^  are  feeding  at  present  S(M)  head  of  cattle  and  15,000  head  of 
sheep. 

The  campaign  covered  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
The  territory  growing  beets  for  tiie  fiictoi'v  extends  104  miles  east  of 
Grand  Junction,  17  miles  west,  and  i>s  miles  south.  The  difference  in 
elevation  between  the  lowest  and  highest  land  which  was  in  beets  last 
season  was  about  1,500  feet.     Consequently  there  is  quite  a  variety 
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of  climatic  conditions.  Tlie  past  season,  however,  has  been  quite 
favorable. 

In  public  favor  the  beet  crop  has  made  a  tremendous  leap  this  season. 
When  the  company  was  reorganized  in  1903  beet  growing  was  in 
great  disfavor  among  the  farmers  of  this  section.  For  several  months 
it  required  the  unceasing  and  untiring  efforts  of  a  number  of  experi- 
enced men  to  secure  contracts  for  4,000  acres;  whereas  now,  after  a  short 
period  of  solicitation  by  the  field  superintendents,  they  have  secured 
contracts  for  4,500  acres  for  next  year  (the  contracts  being  written  for 
one  year  only).  This  great  change  in  sentiment  is  due  largely  to  the 
irresistible  determination  of  the  new  company.  Much  is  also  due  to 
the  services  of  an  efficient  corps  of  field  superintendents.  Generally 
the  district  posscvsses  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  ful- 
fillment by  the  company  of  every  representation  and  agreement  has 
added  much  to  the  general  revival  of  confidence  among  the  farmers. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  experience  this  year  has  shown  generally 
that  the  beet  crop  in  this  section  does  not  do  well  following  alfalfa. 
This  is  observed  almost  universally  in  this  locality.  The  opposite  is 
true  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Colorado  and  throughout  Utah  and  Idaho. 
Experience  demonstrates  here  also  that  beets  can  be  ''irrigated  up" 
.successfully.  The  district  planted  about  3,700  acres,  and  of  these 
2,600  acres  were  "irrigated  up."  There  has  been  an  impression 
among  agriculturists  that  at^mpts  to  practice  this  on  a  large  scale 
would  be  disastrous. 

The  factory  had  1,000  contracting  farmers  this  season.  It  paid  $5 
per  ton  for  beets  delivered  at  the  factory  or  the  nearest  shipping  point. 

It  used  Rabbethge  &  Giesecke's  Kleinwanzlabener  seed,  Dippe 
Brothers'  Elite  Kleinwanzlabener,  and  C.  Braune's  Kleinwanzlabener 
seed,  about  as  much  of  the  first-named  as  of  the  last  two  together. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  lands  in  the  territory,  as  they  are  quite 
variable.  There  may  be  three  or  four  different  soils  in  one  field. 
Roughly,  they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  The  red  light  loam 
on  the  mesas,  the  gray  adobe  (with  variations)  in  the  middle  belts,  and 
the  dark  sandy  loam  in  the  bottom.  The  red  light  loam  raises  the  most 
shapely  l)eets,  and,  in  point  of  sugar  and  purity,  the  richest.  The 
gray  adol>e  soil  .produces  good  tonnage,  but  a  short  ill-shaped  beet. 
The  iKJttom  land  gives  the  heaviest  tonnage,  usually  with  compara- 
tively good  sugar  content  and  purity. 

Greeley. — The  season  from  the  start  was  quite  favorable  to  beet 
growing.  The  contracted  area  for  growing  beets  was  not  as  large  as 
that  of  last  year.  It  was  estimated  that  the  supply  for  the  factory 
would  probably  be  larger,  from  the  facts  that  the  factory  had  exer- 
cised considerably  more  care  in  selecting  its  growers,  and  that  these 
were  better  accustomed  to  beet  growing. 

A  flood  during  the  summer  destroyed  a  few  fields.     It  is  demon- 
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strated  that  some  lands  not  so  favorable  to  potato  production,  which 
is  the  main  crop  of  the  district,  are  more  productive  in  beet  growing. 

The  quality  of  the  beets  for  the  season  maintained  the  usual  aver- 
age, and  the  yield  was  larger  than  for  any  preceding  year  since  the 
factory  has  been  in  existence. 

The  Greeley  Sugar  Company's  campaign  lasted  seventy -five  days, 
and  was  most  satisfactory.  About  412  farmers  grew  beet«  for  the 
factory.  The  pric€  for*  beets  was  ^  per  ton  at  factorj'^  or  loaded  o.. 
cars. 

LoNGMONT. — The  management  of  the  sugar  factory  here  gave  more 
attention  than  usual  to  the  selection  of  the  beet  growers,  preferring 
those  who  by  previous  experience  had  demonstrated  capabilities  with 
this  crop.  The  contracted  area  is  not  as  large  as  last  year,  but  the 
season  proved  very  satisfactory  and  beet  growing  was  quite  successful. 
Prospects  for  next  year  are  excellent. 

LovELAND. — This  factor}^  contracted  for  a  full  acreage  this  year. 
The  plantings  as  a  rule  produced  a  good  stand.  The  factory  has  now 
operated  four  3*ears.  Each  of  the^e  has  been  quite  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  It  has  ac<;omplished  much  in  developing  the  facilities  of 
the  farming  comnmnity  in  its  vicinity.  It  has  built  and  equipped  a 
railroad  15  miles  in  length,  especially  devoted  to  its  own  uses.  During 
the  past  season  it  extended  this,  built  from  it  spurs  and  sidetracks, 
and  also  constructed  several  country  dumps,  where  fa rmers^can  deliver 
their  beets  to  the  cars  at  short  distances  from  their  fields. 

The  farming  area  surrounding  this  district  shared  in  the  generally 
favorable  climatic  conditions  which  prevailed  all  through  northern 
Colorado.  Through  rainfall  and  irrigation  a  bountiful  supply  of  water 
was  secured  for  all  crops.  The  present  year  has  been  the  best  in  beet 
cropping  of  any  in  the  history  of  the  factory. 

RocKYFORD. — The  season  has  been  quite  favorable  throughout  the 
beet-growing  territory  of  this  plant  during  the  year.  Heavy  rains  fell 
in  June,  very  much  increasing  the  moisture  supply,  which  is  generally 
secured  from  irrigation.  An  unusually  large  crop  of  beets  was  grown 
and  delivered  to  the  factory.  These  were  of  good  yield  per  acre  and 
high  quality.  The  crop  was  threatened  in  its  earlier  stages  more  or  less 
by  worms,  but  the  injury  proved  of  little  importance,  and  did  not 
result  in  any  considerable  damage. 

Every  sugar  plant  requires  overhauling  during  the  summer,  if  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  effect  the  repairs,  which  are  considerable. 
At  this  time  most  factories  also  receive  considerable  improvement  by 
the  installation  of  new  and  better  features.  During  the  season  this 
plant  installed  steam  power  to  take  the  place  of  electric  motors  for- 
merly in  use. 

The  factory  started  up  the  latter  part  of  September.  On  account 
of  excessive  rains  interfering  with  the  harvest,  it  closed  down  for  a 
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few  days,  but  resumed  oi>erations  October  5.  These  rains  occurring 
at  the  harvest  hud  a  tendency  to  materially  lower  the  sugar  contents 
of  the  beets  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Sugar  City.— Most  of  the  land  producing  beets  for  this  factory  was 
plowed  up  in  the  fall.  The  plant  owns  about  12,000  acres;  most  of 
the  beets  are  grown  on  its  own  land.  These  are  leased  to  farmers  for 
beet-growing  purposes.  Independent  of  this  about  2,400  acres  were 
contracted  among  300  farmers.  In  all,  4,400  acres  have  been  hai-vested. 
The  factory  paid  $5  flat  per  ton  for  beets. 

The  plant  has  been  experimenting  with  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fertilizer. 
Two  thousand  acres  of  the  lands  belonging  to  it  were  treated  with 
this  in  preparing  the  land  for  the  crop  of  1904.  In  addition  to  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  the  company  applied  experimentally  several  different 
commercial  fertilizers  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  comparative 
merits. 

Stock  feeding  here  has  increased  at  a  considerable  rate,  one  com- 
pany feeding  3,000  head  of  cattle.  In  this  way  the  waste  molasses 
and  pulp  by-products  are  disposed  of. 

The  factory  had  a  campaign  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  days.  The 
past  season  was  generally  good  for  the  beet  crop  in  the  locality.  It 
grows  in  favor  with  farmers,  especially  those  who  have  been  success- 
ful. Encouraged  by  favorable  results  this  year,  they  will  grow  beets 
more  liberally  next. 

A  new  patented  harvesting  and  topping  machine  was  tried  this  season, 
but  was  not  perfectly  satisfactory  in  its  work.  The  ground  had  to  be 
in  a  particular  condition;  when  the  ground  was  a  little  too  damp  or  too 
dry,  it  would  not  work  satisfactorily;  but,  as  all  machinery  of  this  kind 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  the  difficulties  that  have  developed 
will  probably  be  remedied.  An  implement  of  this  kind  is  very  much 
to  be  desired. 

Irrigation  is  practiced  generally  in  this  semiarid  region  and,  with 
sufficient  water  and  the  right  kind  of  farming,  beets  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  reliable  and  advantageous  crop.  The  soil,  quantity  of  water 
available  for  irrigation,  method  of  cultivation,  and  particularly  the 
energy  and  skill  of  the  grower  decide  the  issue  of  growing  beets. 

Land  that  has  been  in  alfalfa  for  three  or  more  years  produces 
fi  satisfactory  tonnage  of  beets.  Fertilizers,  outside  of  barnyard 
manure,  are  not  resorted  to,  as  a  rule,  in  this  part  of  the  country 
except  experimentally.  Rotating  with  alfalfa  will  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory crop.  The  company  had  in  one  piece  481  acres  of  beets  on  land 
previously  in  alfalfa.  This,  the  second  year  in  beets,  it  yielded  10,100 
tons,  or  an  average  of  more  than  20  tons  to  the  acre. 

Windsor. — The  area  planted  to  beets  for  this  factory  was  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  last  season;  however,  it  produced  quite  a  satisfactory 
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supply  for  the  campaign,  which  lasted  fifty-five  days.  About  110 
farmers  grew  beets  for  the  factory. 

There  were  early  indications  of  the  destructive  effects  of  the  army 
worm,  which,  however,  were  finally  confined  to  small  spots,  not 
spreading  much,  the  damage  being  much  less  than  anticipated. 

Last  year  labor  troubles,  here  and  at  other  places  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  were  more  or  less  prominent.  These  have  adjusted 
chemselves.  Growers  and  day  laborers  are  more  generally  satisfied 
with  conditions. 

Stimulated  by  the  output  of  waste  molasses  and  pulp,  feeders  have 
shipped  into  this  place  for  feeding  purposes  15,000  lambs  and  150 
head  of  cattle. 

The  season  was  highly  favorable  and  satisfactory.  Higher  tonnage 
than  last  3'ear  was  produced.  Farmers  are  more  readily  signing  con- 
tracts and  placing  more  reliance  in  the  beet  crop.  Potatoes,  one  of 
the  principal  crops  upon  which  the  locality  largely  depends,  sold  at  a 
very  low  price. 

The  district  was  again  given  an  illustration  of  the  performance  of 
sugar  beets,  following  a  very  severe  hailstorm.  On  Julv  4  it  destroyed 
almost  everything  growing  in  the  fields.  It  was  especially  severe  on 
potatoes  and  small  grain,  but  its  effects  on  the  beet  crop  were  hardly 
appreciable.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  fanners  are  becom- 
ing more  adept  at  growing  beets,  producing  cheaper,  with  better 
yield.  The  relation  between  factory  and  farmer  is  that  of  mutual 
friendship. 

During  the  harvest  a  beet  topper  was  tried  at  this  place,  but  with- 
out satisfactory  results. 

The  factory  pays  a  flat  rate  of  $5  a  ton  for  beets,  the  same  as  most 
of  the  other  factories  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  rotation  practiced  is,  first,  potatoes,  then  alfalfa,  then  sugar 
beets. 

IDAHO. 

The  State  now  has  three  sugar  factories,  two  of  them  operating  for 
the  first  time  this  season;  the  other  completed  its  second  campaign. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  these  factories  are  operating  under 
undeveloped  conditions,  with  new  surroundings  and  with  considerable 
inexperienced  help,  results  were  very  satisfactory.  There  are  pros- 
pects for  one  or  two  other  factories  in  the  State  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  small  towns  and  agricultural  district  tributary  to  these  fac- 
tories a  remarkable  improvement  is  to  be  noted.  They  are  especially 
stimulating  settlements  and  building  hnd  improvements  in  towns  in 
which  they  are  located.  Following  the  sugar  factories  and  benefiting 
by  the  conditions  developed,  there  is  a  general  advance  in  agricoltuial 
products  generally. 
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Geneml  results  of  the  State  during  the  year  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

The  average  acreage  of  the  factories  was  2.566  acres. 

The  average  yield  per' acre  was  9.81  tons  of  beets.     . 

The  factories  worked  an  average  of  25,166  tons  of  beets. 

They  produced  in  sugar  an  average  of  5,865,100  pounds,  6r  2,932.5  short  tons. 

The  sugar  in  the  beets  averaged  14.88  per  cent,  and  the  purity  83.52. 

This  year  the  factories  of  Idaho  paid  the  farmers  for  beets  approximately  $377,500. 

Blackfoot. — The  factory  was  operated  here  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  It  ha.^  accoroplished  much  in  stimulating  business  interests.  It 
has  decidedly  encoura<(ed  improvements,  building  business  blocks  and 
residences,  etc.  The  growing  period  for  beets  was  generally  favor- 
able and,  for  the  first  crop,  was  very  satisfactory.  Considering  the 
district,  the  growing  beets  rei'eived  considerable  rain,  which  aided 
materially  in  their  growth  and  development.  The  season  continued 
very  satisfactory  throughout,  the  34eldsof  sugar  beets  being  generally 
good.  Results  of  this  year  have  done  much  to  encourage  the  new 
industry  at  this  place.  Contracts  for  growing  beets  for  the  factory 
next  year  are  already  arranged  for  nearly  tjvice  the  acreage  of  this. 

Idaho  Falls. — The  early  season  started  very  favorably,  producing 
a  good  stand  of  healthy  beets. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Cutler,  general  manager  of  the  Utah  Sugar  Com- 
pany, with  two  factories  in  Utah  and  two  in  Idaho,  is  the  "  father  of  the 
sugar  industry  ■'  in  those  two  States.  He  began  his  career  as  a  sugar 
maker  with  the  commencement  of  the  I^ehi  factory,  fourteen  years  ago. 
Due  to  him  more  than  any  other  person  is  the  development  of  this 
industry  in  Utah  and  its  commencement  in  Idaho.  As  to  conditions 
prevailing  this  year  in  these  two  States,  he  makes  the  following  report: 

Salt  Lake  City,  January  14,  1905. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  communication  addressed  to  our  agriculturist  of  the 
Fremont  County  Sugar  Company,  Sugar  City,  Idaho,  as  well  as  the  one  written  to 
our  agriculturist  of  the  Utah  Sugar  Company,  we  have  gone  over  these  questions 
thoroughly,  and  the  result  of  our  investigations  is  as  follows: 

The  location  of  the  Fremont  County  Sugar  Company  is  at  Sugar  City,  Idaho.  The 
location  of  our  Idaho  Sugar  Company  is  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  The  former  factory 
was  in  operation  this  season  sixty-two  days;  the  latter,  fifty-eight  days. 

In  Idaho,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty -one  years,  a  severe  frost  occurred  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  and  wheat  that  was  quite  high  was  bitten  very  severely.  Young  beete 
that  were  being  thinned  were  also  touched,  but  in  every  caae  where  such  beets  were 
even  burned  black  and  were  left  in  the  ground  they  grew  out  again  and  made  excel- 
lent crops.  Some  of  the  farmers,  however,  got  frightened  and  replanteil,  and  these 
did  not  do  as  well  a^  those  who  left  their  crops  in  the  ground.  The  farmers  are  very 
much  encouraged,  therefore,  with  the  be^t  crop  and  l)elieve  that  it  is  superior  to 
any  other  crop  that  they  can  raise,  as  it  will  stand  the  frost  l)etter  than  grain. 

In  Idaho,  which  is  a  newer  country  than  Utah,  conditions  are  somewhat  reversed. 
Farms  are  of  much  larger  size,  because  of  the  country  being  as  yet  thinly  settled,  ai  d 
this  necessitates  the  employment  of  an  army  of  laborers. 

Until  the  Idaho  Sugar  Company  commenced  operations  foreign  labor  had  not 
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been  applied  to  any  of  the  farming  operations,  but  it  became  necessary,  with  the 
advent  of  the  Idaho  Sugar  Company,  to  import  Japanese  laborers.  In  so  doing  it  is 
an  advantage  to  have  large  farms  where  gangs  of  Japs  may  be  located  permanently 
in  the  center  to  do  the  work;  therefore  the  same  conditions  that  apply  to  Utah  do 
not  obtain  in  Idaho  at  present,  but  as  the  State  becomes  faiore  thickly  populated 
farms  will  be  cut  up  and  the  same  conditions  will  ensue  there  as  in  Utah.  The 
greatest  consideration  is  fhe  enormous  quantity  of  available  land  and  the  supply  of 
water,  which  is  inexhaustible.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  State  that  is  so  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  in  agriculture  as  Idaho. 

The  number  of  contracting  farmers  was  350;  the  acres  harvested,  4,650. 

Fremont  CJounty  Sugar  Company  has  also  built  a  slicing  station  7  miles  northwest 
of  the  main  plant,  where  about  half  of  the  beets  for  that  factory  were  sliced  this 
season. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thomas  R.  Citler,  General  Manager. 

Sugar  Citt. — The  factory  was  operated  at  this  place  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  Severe  winds  and  heavy  frosts  injured  crops  generally 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  Beets  demonstrated  their  superiority 
as  a  hardy  crop  by  suflfering  the  least  damage  of  all.  Generally  speak- 
ing, this  was  small. 

A  special  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  plant  was  the  won- 
derful revival  of  business,  activity  it  gave  to  the  town,  causing  the 
building  of  residences,  business  blocks,  new  schoolhouses,  opera 
houses,  stores,  etc. 

The  principal  fertilizer  for  the  beet  crop  is  alfalfa  plowed  under  with 
the  green  foliage  during  the  summer  season,  the  ground  being  planted 
to  beets  the  following  year.  In  this  way  it  will  enrich  the  land  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years,  and  make  it  produce  excellent  crops  if 
properly  cared  for.  Then  the  crop  may  be  changed  to  grain  and 
alfalfa  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  then  prepared  for  beets  agab. 
In  this  way  excellent  results  may  be  obtained.  If  alfalfa  Is  plowed 
under,  potatoes  may  be  grown  from  the  soil  the  same  year.  Barn-yard 
manure  also  gives  excellent  results  when  applied  to  the  soil  every 
other  year;  however,  the  alfalfa  is  the  cheapest  fertilizer.  Clover  b 
also  very  good  for  plowing  under,  and  the  same  is  true  of  peas.  This 
question  of  fertilization  is  the  most  important  one  connected  with  rais- 
ing sugar  beets  in  the  intermountain  region,  as  the  soils  are  not  very 
rich  ill  humus  in  their  natural  state.  They  can  be  fertilized  with  alfalfa 
as  a  green  manure  at  an  expense  to  the  farmers  of  about  $2  per  acre. 
this  being  the  cost  of  the  seed  necessary  to  plant  an  acre. 

The  Fremont  County  Sugar  Company  had  300  contracting  farmers 
and  4,526  acres  of  beets  were  har\"ested. 

MICHIGAN. 

General  climatic  conditions  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  while  a  little 
changeable,  were  more  favorable  than  usual.  The  spring  was  late, 
but  finally  opened  up  with  fine  weather,  which  continued  during  the 
early  part  of  the  growing  season.     There  was  plenty  of  rain,  and  it 
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was  quite  evenly  distributed.  Immediately  prior  to  and  during  the 
ripening  of  the  beets  and  the  harvest  the  weather  continued  dry.  The 
ripening  and  harvest  season  was,  as  a  rule,  ideal.  Compared  with 
other  crops,  the  beet  crop  should  be  considered  quite  satisfactory. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with  the  industry  in  this 
State  is  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are  becoming  better  satisfied  and 
more  interested  in  the  sugar-beet  crop.  The  acreage  for  the  factories, 
as  a  rule,  throughout  the  State  was  considerably  less  than  might  be 
desired.  This  was  compensated  for  to  some  extent  by  the  unusually 
high  quality  of  the  beets  and  the  better  yield  of  the  acreage  planted. 

There  is  quite  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  feeders  in  the 
State  to  increase  the  use  of  pulp.  The  waste  molasses  of  this  State, 
as  a  rule,  is  disposed  of  to  a  Bay  City  concern  for  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol,  the  product  being  of  unusual  quality. 

One  factory  was  removed  from  the  State  to  Wisconsin,  two  have 
ceased  building  while  still  uncompleted,  and  three  others  were  idle. 
Stimulated  by  the  general  good  feeling  of  the  farmers  and  the  largely 
increased  acreage  now  secured,  it  seems  quite  probable  at  this  writing 
that  the  idle  ones  will  be  in  operation  next  3'ear. 

The  results  for  the  16  Michigan  factories  which  were  in  operation 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  average  acreage  of  the  factories  waa  3,361  acres. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  was  8.06  tons  of  beets. 

The  factories  operating  worked  an  average  of  27,089  tons  of  beets. 

They  produced  in  sugar  an  average  of  6,491,551  pounds,  or  3,245.8  short  tons. 

The  sugar  in  beets  averaged  15.13  per  cent,  and  the  purity  85.47. 

All  the  factories  of  Michigan  paid  the  farmers  for  beets  approximately  $2,383,854. 

Bay  City. — Considering  the  capacity  and  the  length  of  time  this 
factory  has  been  operated,  the  acreage  planted  to  beets  was  not  very 
satisfactory.  Farmers  were  discoui*aged  to  some  extent  here,  as  in 
other  places  in  Michigan,  on  account  of  the  two  previous  unfavorable 
seasons.  Generally  the  weather  conditions  proved  quite  favorable 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  3'ields  were  much  better  than  for  some 
years.     The  quality  of  the  beets  also  was  h'gher  than  usual. 

There  are  two  plants  at  Bay  City  belonging  to  this  company,  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other  by  the  names  ''Bay  City"  and  '' Michi- 
gan." On  account  of  the  small  acreage  planted  and  the  consequent 
scarcity  of  beets,  it  was  decided  not  to  operate  the  Bay  City  plant,  the 
Michigan  working  the  beets  grown  for  both  concerns. 

Owing  to  the  generally  good  results  of  the  beet  crops  as  compared 
with  other  farm  crops,  farmers  are  tiiking  considerably  more  interest. 
The  compjiny  is  receiving  quite  an  increased  acreage  for  next  year. 
Applications  for  contracts  for  next  year  began  to  come  in  early,  and 
the  factory  already  has  a  large  number.  There  is  every  indication 
that  its  beet  acreage  will  be  very  much  increased. 
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Alma. — ^The  plant  at  this  place  is  one  of  the  most  saocesslol  beet 
sugar  factories  in  the  State.  This  year  it  underwent  extensive  repair? 
and  improvements. 

The  results  of  beet  growing  in  this  district  were  generally  satisfao 
tory .  (See  PI.  III. )  Like  most  other  factories  in  the  State,  it  failed  tc 
secure  sufficient  acreage  to  produce  a  full  supply  of  beets.  The  crop:? 
planted  were  better  cared  for,  and  better  results  were  obtained  thai? 
usual.  Farmers  generally  are  more  satisfied  with  beet  growing 
Indications  are  that  they  will  take  more  readily  to  beet  production 
than  in  the  past.  As  with  other  factories  in  the  State,  contracts  are 
being  signed  much  more  rapidly  and  to  a  larger  extent,  indicating  a 
full  supply  of  beets  for  next  season. 

This  season  has  been  quite  favorable;  the  beets  have  tested  wetland 
farmers  are  feeling  more  free  to  contract  for  the  next  campaign;  still 
the  crop  is  not  thoroughly  established  with  the  farmers.  It  is  grow- 
ing constantly  in  favor  and  would  grow  much  faster  if  it  were  not  for 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  securing  the  necessary  labor. 

Many  think  the  factories  are  requiring  the  farmers  in  this  section 
of  the  country  to  grow  their  beets  with  rows  too  close  together.  It  is 
claimed  the  farmers  have  never  been  used  to  cultivating  anything  in 
rows  as  close  as  20  inches,  and  that  it  causes  them  to  do  very  slack, 
slovenly  cultivation  with  implements  in  use.  Good  authority  in 
Michigan  suggests  that,  if  beets  are  put  in  early  in  rows  26  to  28 
inches  apart,  and  thinned  to  8  inches  in  the  row,  just  as  good  results 
will  l)e  obtained  in  tonnage  and  sugar  as  when  they  are  sown  closer 
together,  and  that  the  farmer  will  do  much  better  cultivation,  which 
means  that  the  crop  can  be  more  cheaply  raised  by  the  average  farmer. 

Experience  with  commercial  fertilizers  has  been  quite  satisfactory. 
In  some  instances  no  benefit  was  noticeable,  but  in  most  cases  the  crops 
increased  from  1  to  3  tons  per  acre.  The  beet-seed  experiments 
conducted  with  American  seed  have  shown  very  favorable  results. 
Larger  tonnage  and  higher  sugar  contents  resulted  from  the  use  of 
American  seed.  This,  of  course,  means  better  satisfaction  to  both  the 
farmer  and  factory. 

The  factorv  had  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose  of  harvesting  and 
topping  sugar  beets.  It  was  the  first  attempt  and  it  did  not  work 
well.  It  had  only  a  short  trial,  as  it  was  late  in  completion.  It  could 
pull  the  beets,  but  it  is  not  a  successful  topper  as  yet.  Another  beet 
harvester  was  tried  here  this  fall,  and  it  worked  fairly  well,  and  gave 
evidence  that  after  some  more  changes  are  made  it  may  l>e  a  practical 
harvester. 

The  factory  had  about  1,000  contracting  farmers.  It  geiferally  uses 
three  or  four  different  kinds  of  seed,  mostly  the  Kleinwanzlebener. 

The  prospects  for  next  year  seem  more  favorable  than  they  were 
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for  this  year  at  its  beginning.  Good  clay  land  generally  gives  the 
best  results  in  growing  the  beets. 

Caro. — Beet  growing  for  this  factory  has  been  quite  successful  in 
previous  years,  as  compared  with  that  for  other  factories  of  the  State. 
During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  some  discouragements, 
however.  The  springs  have  been  wet,  cold,  and  unfavorable,  and 
there  has  been  very  wet  weather  at  harvest  time,  the  first  interfering 
with  the  planting,  germination,  and  early  cultivation  of  the  young 
beets,  and  the  latter  with  the  harvesting,  causing  considerable  more 
expense.  On  this  account  the  factory  was  not  able  to  secure  contracts 
for  as  large  an  acreage  as  usual.  However,  under  the  generally 
favorable  climatic  conditions  of  the  season,  a  much  better  crop  of  beets 
was  produced  and  a  larger  total  yield  was  received  in  consequence. 

Carrollton. — The  plant  at  this  place  belongs  to  the  same  company 
as  the  one  at  Saginaw,  in  its  vicinity.  Its  farming  district  grew  con- 
siderable beets,  but  these  were  worked  by  the  Saginaw  factory.  The 
season  and  the  results  of  beet  growing  were  quite  similar  to  those 
prevalent  in  the  beet -growing  district  of  Saginaw. 

Croswell. — This  factory  shared  in  the  favorable  conditions  for 
growing  sugar  beets  in  the  State.  The  factory  did  not  secure  a  large 
acreage,  but  the  land  planted  to  beets,  as  a  rule,  received  better  culti- 
vation. The  beet  crop  generally  was  much  better  than  at  any  other 
time  during  the  operation  of  the  factory.  Farmers  are'  much  better 
satisfied  and  contracts  are  being  signed  for  a  considei'ably  larger  acre- 
age next  year. 

The  season  has  been  very  good  for  beet  growing,  with  this  excep- 
tion: The  spring  was  late,  backward,  and  cold,  most  of  the  seed 
being  planted  about  the  1st  of  June.  The  summer  and  autumn  were 
normal.  The  seasons  of  1902  and  1903  were  ver}"  unfavorable  for 
sugar-beet  growing.  For  this  reason  many  farmers  were  discouraged 
and  contracts  covered  a  smaller  acreage  for  this  year;  but  the  results 
obtained  by  the  farmers  were  generally  very  satisfactory  and  profitable. 

A  number  of  varieties  of  beet  seed  were  planted,  including  domes- 
tic, grown  in  the  State  of  Washington,  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  seed,  in  comparison  with  foreign  seed,  was  very 
satisfactory  in  many  ways. 

Hill  dropping  seeders  were  tried;  also  blocking  machines,  but  they 
are  not  yet  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  farmers  who  contracted  to  grow  beets  for  the  fac- 
tory this  year  was  650.  The  factory  paid  ^.50  per  ton  for  12  per 
cent  beets,  with  a  corresponding  increase  or  deduction  of  33i  cents 
per  ton  for  each  per  cent  of  sugar  more  or  less. 

Prospects  are  good  for  1905.  Farmers  are  contracting  freely,  and 
all  have  prepared  their  land  in  the  autumn  for  the  crop. 

The  seed  planted  consisted  of  Mette's  Elite,  Jeansch's  Victrixy 
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Knauer's  Mangold,  and  Hoerning's  Specialital  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. 

Growers  get  best  results  on  well-di-ained,  fertile,  fall- plowed  black 
ash  and  elm  land,  which  is  a  dark  clay  loam  with  a  blue  clay  porous 
subsoil. 

East  Tawas. — The  district  around  East  Tawas  shared  the  generally 
favorable  climatic  conditions  for  growing  sugar  beets.  Crops,  during 
the  growing  season,  were  much  better  cared  for,  and  responded  with 
much  better  results  than  hitherto. 

The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  600  tons.  The  campaign  this  year  was 
a  very  short  one,  being  even  shorter  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  owing  to 
the  limited  amount  of  sugar  beets  received  from  the  small  acreage 
planted.  A  year  ago  (1903)  the  season  was  very  unfavorable  and  the 
fall  a  wet  one,  the  ground  freezing  up  early  in  November.  Some 
beets  were  frozen  in  the  ground  and  those  which  were  harvested  had  a 
great  deal  of  earth  frozen  on  them,  making  the  tare  very  heavy.  This, 
of  course,  was  very  unsatisfactory-  to  the  farmers;  and  added  to  this 
was  the  fact  that  the  early  appearance  of  frost  prevented  fall  plowing 
to  an\'^  great  extent;  consequently  much  of  the  land  was  not  prepared 
for  sugar  beets  until  spring.  Another  reason  for  the  small  acreage 
was  that  the  very  heavy  snow  during  winter  prevented  the  sugar- 
beet  agents  from  getting  around  among  the  farmers  and  procuring  the 
contracts.  The  late  disappearance  of  the  snow  in  the  spring,  together 
with  the  rains  that  came  during  the  period,  left  the  land  in  bad  shape 
for  early  planting  with  the  result  that  much  of  the  sugar-beet  acreage 
was  planted  altogether  too  late.  After  the  beet  seed  was  in  the  ground, 
heavy  rains  followed,  then  dry  weather  came,  packing  the  ground, 
retarding  the  growth  of  the  l>eets,  and  preventing  development.  How- 
ever, with  d  dry  fall,  tare  was  very  light  and  the  percentage  of  sugar 
was  very  good.  This  produced  a  better  feeling  among  the  farmers, 
although  the  tonnage  was  light. 

No  experiments  with  fertilizers  were  made  to  any  extent,  and  the 
few  fields  treated  were  drenched  with  the  rains,  and,  being  somewhat 
rolling,  the  effect  was  lost  to  a  great  extent. 

Contracts  for  growing  beets  were  made  with  450  families.  The 
factory  paid  $4.50  per  ton,  delivered,  with  an  addition  of  33i  cents  for 
every  1  per  cent  over  the  12  per  cent  standard. 

The  kind  of  land  which  produces  the  best  beets  in  this  locality,  one 
year  with  another,  is  the  clay  loam  that  is  well  drained.  This  year 
some  of  the  best  results  were  obtained  from  sandy  loams,  and  even 
sandy  loams  of  light  nature.  While  the  tonnage  on  these  lands  was 
not  what  it  should  have  been,  it  was  better  than  on  some  of  the  heavier 
flat  lands  not  properly  drained. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  this  has  been  a  very  poor  season  in  this  locality, 
caused  largely  by  one  extreme  following  another. 
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Holland. — Beet  growing  around  this  factory  was  very  satisfactory 
during  the  season  of  1904.  The  factory  received  contracts  for  suffi- 
cient acreage;  early  weather  conditions  were  favorable,  producing. a 
good  stand.  The  farming  community  is  made  up  of  people  of  the  frugal 
industrious  German  type.  Apparently  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  factories  operating  in  Michigan.  The  plant  during  the 
summer  imderwent  considerable  improvement,  especially  in  the  addi- 
tion of  two  large  beet  sheds,  materially  increasing  the  storage  capacity 
of  the  factory.     For  1905  prospects  are  good. 

Lansixg. — The  opening  of  the  season  was  more  favorable  this  year. 
The  management  secured  a  larger  acreage  than  last  year.  There  was 
considerably  less  difficulty  in  securing  labor  to  do  the  work  in  the  field. 
This,  with  the  better  yields  from  the  fields,  has  materially  aided  the 
factory  in  securing  contracts  for  much  larger  acreage  next  year. 

Marine  City. — This  plant  secured  a  much  larger  contracted  area 
for  growing  sugar  l>eets  than  last  year,  approximating  3,000  acres. 
The  weather  conditions  were  somewhat  unfavorable  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  the  first  part  of  June.  Considerable  rain,  followed  by  cold 
weather,  interfered  with  planting  and  earl}^  cultivation.  Through  it 
all  the  farmers  generally  secured  a  good  stand,  and  the  weather  was 
quite  favorable  for  cultivation  during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
This  continued  up  until  the  harvest  was  well  under  way.  About  the 
middle  of  October  heavy  rains  fell;  this  retarded  the  work  of  harvest- 
ing and  materially  affected  the  sugar  contents  of  the  beets  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  thereafter,  after  which  time  better  climatic  conditions 
prevailed,  and  the  beets  soon  assumed  their  former  high  sugar  contents. 

One  of  the  features  of  beet  growing  in  this  vicinity  is  the  interest 
taken  by  business  men  in  the  beet  crop.  At  this  place  a  club  was 
formed,  and  a  field  of  460  acres  planted  to  beets.  These  were  grown 
under  the  direction  of  an  expert,  the  beets  were  cultivated  with  care, 
an  excellent  stand  was  secured,  and  a  very  satisfactory  crop  of  beets 
grown. 

Menominee. — This  factory  succeeded  in  almost  doubling  its  beet 
acreage  this  season.  The  early  part  was  very  favorable,  and  the  stand 
» generally  good.  The  season  continued  normal  throughout.  The  fac- 
tory received  a  satisfactory  supply  of  beets.  Farmers  are  generally 
satisfied  with  the  yield.  General  results  of  the  year  have  done  much 
to  place  the  plant  on  a  more  substantial  basis  for  future  operations. 
During  the  summer  it  received  considerable  repairs  and  improvements, 
especially  an  increase  of  the  storage  facilities  for  beets. 

The  normal  capacity  of  this  factory  is  1,000  tons  of  beets  per  day. 
Several  times  during  the  campaign  it  exceeded  this  capacity  100  tons 
or  more. 

Last  year  the  factory  inaugurated  the  policy  of  entertaining  at  the 
factory  its  beet  growers  one  day  during  the  campaign.     Of  these,  3,000 
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assembled  this  year,  examined  the  machinery  of  the  enormous  plant, 
saw  it  in  operation,  and  participated  in  a  general  revival  of  interest 
IJor  a  new  district,  the  capacity  of  the  factory  is  a  little  large.  To  run 
this  factory  100  days  will  require  about  100,000  tons  of  beets. 

For  next  year  the  company  has  put  out  a  more  liberal  contract.  I 
am  informed  that  the  seed  is  to  be  furnished  free  to  the  farmers  at  the 
rate  of  18  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  is  done  in  order  to  encourage  plant- 
ing sufficient  seed  to  secure  a  stand.  Where  the  farmer  has  to  buy 
the  seed  there  is  a  tendency  to  economize  in  the  amount  planted.  The 
company  agrees  to  pay  the  farmer  ^.75  a  ton  for  beets  delivered  in 
the  county.  The  Menominee  River  Sugar  Company  will  give  away  as 
prizes  to  sugar-beet  growers  who  raise  beets  for  them  5,000  pounds  of 
granulated  beet  sugar.  All  persons  growing  sugar  beets  for  the  com- 
pany under  contract  are  entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes  as  follows: 

For  field  of  5  acres  or  more: 

First  prize — 300  pounds  of  granulated  beet  sugar:  To  be  given  to  the  grower  whose 
beets  bring  the  largest  return  in  money  per  acre  before  anything  is  taken  out  for 
freight  or  seed. 

Second  prize — 250  pounds  of  granulated  beet  sugar:  To  be  given  to  the  grower 
whose  beets  bring  in  the  second  largest  return  in  money  per  acre. 

Third  prize — 150  pounds  of  granulated  sugar:  To  be  given  to  the  grower  whoee 
beets  bring  the  third  largest  return  in  money  per  acre. 

For  a  field  of  2  acres  or  more,  and  less  than  5  acres: 

First  prize — 200  pounds  of  granulated  sugar:  To  grower  whoee  beets  bring  the 
largest  return  in  money  per  acre  before  anything  is  taken  out  for  freight  or  seed. 

Second  prize — 150  pounds  of  graimlated  sugar:  To  grower  whose  beets  bring  second 
largest  return  per  acre. 

Third  prize — 100  pounds  of  granulated  sugar:  To  grower  whose  beets  bring  third 
largest  return  per  acre. 

Special  prizes  will  be  given  to  growers  in  e&ch  county  from  which  sugar  beets  are 
shipped  to  this  comjiany  during  the  year.  All  persons  growing  2  acres  or  more  of 
sugar  beets  under  contract  for  the  Menominee  River  Sugar  Company  are  entitled  to 
compete  for  these  prizes  as  against  all  other  growers  in  the  same  county,  prizes  to  be 
awarded  according  t<j  the  return  in  money  per  acre  for  fields  of  2  acres  or  over.  Th« 
special  prizes  are  as  follows: 

First  prize — 150  i)onnds  of  granulated  sugar. 

Second  prize — 100  pounds  of  graimlated  sugar. 

Third  prize — 50  pounds  of  granulate<l  sugar. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  compete  for  these  prizes  must  notify  the  company  not 
later  than  July  1.  An  agent  of  the  company  will  t^ll  upon  those  who  wish  to  com- 
pete for  the  prizes  and  will  measure  their  fields  to  find  out  the  number  of  acres 
contained.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  factory  weight  and  test 
of  the  l)eet8  when  delivered  to  the  company. 

Any  grower  may  compete  for  the  general  prize  and  the  county  prize  also,  but  both 
prizt^s  will  not  be  awarded  to  the  same  person.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  as  soon 
as  all  the  returns  from  the  beets  can  be  tigure<J  over  at  the  end  of  the  season.  IV^ 
sons  who  wish  to  compete  and  have  not  contracted  for  enough  acreage  may  increwe 
their  contracts  so  that  they  will  be  entitled  to  compete  at  any  time  before  planting' 
In  each  case  the  crop  from  the  whole  field  will  l>e  taken  into  consideration. 
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Mount  Clemens. — The  season  was  unusually  favorable  in  this  dis- 
trict. It  produced  the  highest  average  tonnage  of  any  factory  district 
in  the  State.  It  hud  quite  a  large  acreage,  and  bought  several  thou- 
sand tons  of  beets  grown  for  the  factory  at  Rochester  after  that  com- 
pany determined  not  to  operate. 

It  also  had  the  longest  campaign  of  any  factory  in  the  State,  the 
longest  in  its  history.  Farmers  are  very  well  satisfied  with  results 
and  are  contracting  for  larger  acreage  for  next  year.  It  is  probable 
that  this  factory  has  pavSsed  beyond  the  stage  of  pioneer  difficulties, 
and  that  in  future  it  has  only  to  meet  those  due  to  abnormal  seasons. 

Owosso. — The  early  season  was  quite  favorable.  The  stand  of 
beets  was  generally  good.  Later  it  was  very  dry;  and  it  is  claimed 
there  was  not  one  month  in  the  year  in  Shiawassee  County  that  there 
was  not  some  frost.  The  rain  in  the  fall  helped  the  crop  materially, 
and  it  matured  very  much  beyond  expectation.  Good  results  in  beet 
growing  have  done  much  toward  encouragement.  The  better  results 
are  not  all  attributable  to  this  fact,  however.  Much  is  due  to  the  more 
conservative  policies  based  on  past  experiences.  The  factory  manage- 
ment insisted  on  better  farming.  Road  improvement  and  other  facili- 
ties are  receiving  attention. 

The  harvest  of  beets  was  attended  with  considerable  satisfaction 
throughout  the  growing  area,  the  farmers  receiving  the  highest  aver- 
age tonnage  of  any  year.  Farmers  are  signing  contracts  readily  for 
next  3"ear.  Prospects  are  bright  for  a  good  acreage  next  year.  The 
farmers  are  all  very  much  interested  and  their  general  talk  is  favor- 
able to  the  beet  crop. 

Experimental  work  in  planting  beets  in  rows  28  inches  apart  gene- 
rally demonstrates  that  they  produce  as  large  tonnage  at  not  more 
than  two-thirds  the  cost. 

Experimentation  in  this  district  with  American-grown  seed  indicates 
strong  germination,  but  it  is  claimed  the  per  cent  of  sugar  was  a  little 
lower  than  that  of  beets  from  foreign  seed.  The  tonnage  averaged 
about  the  same. 

A  patent  blocker  tried  last  year  gave  very  good  satisfaction.  On 
>ne  pirticular  field  it  showed  a  very  good  improvement  over  the  hand 
work.     It  is  also  used  as  a  cultivator. 

The  campaign  of  the  factory  lasted  forty-three  days.  The  number 
of  contracting  farmers  was  1,424.  The  number  of  acres  harvested  was 
4,902.  The  price  is  based  on  $4.50  for  12  per  cent  beets  with  33^  cents 
for  each  1  per  cent  above  that.  The  average  price  paid  the  farmers 
last  year  was  $5.()9. 

Experiments  with  fertilizer  have  been  conducted.  It  is  claimed 
that  where  the  land  is  rich  and  in  proper  shape  fertilizer  is  of  no  use 
except  to  give  beets  an  early  start.  The  land  giving  the  best  results 
was  a  clay  loam.     A  fertilizer  experiment  was  conducted  on  107  acres, 
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using  from  150  to  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  containing  4  per  cent  nitro- 
gen, 8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  7  per  cent  potash.  The  rows 
were  28  inches  apart.  The  grain  drill  was  used  with  the  fertilizer 
attachment. 

An  experiment  to  test  the  proper  distance  between  beet  rows  was 
conducted  as  follows:  A  5-acre  plot  in  the  center  of  a  15-acre  field 
was  planted  with  rows  20  inches  apart.  On  either  side  of  this  plot 
5  acres  were  planted  in  28-inch  rows.  The  same  fertilizer  and  same 
seed  wei*e  used.  The  20-inch  rows  cost  94  cents  per  acre  more  to 
cultivate  and  $7.47  more  for  blocking  and  thinning  and  hoeing  than 
did  the  28-inch  rows.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  20-inch  rows 
was  onl}'^  46  pounds  more  than  for  the  28-inch  rows.  The  average  of 
the  28-inch  rows  was  10.93  tons  of  clean  beets  per  acre.  According 
to  results  here  and  at  other  places  in  Michigan,  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  or  not  the  directions  for  spacing  beet  rows,  given  bv  the  best 
German  authorities,  are  applicable  to  this  locality.  Further  experi- 
ments along  this  line  will  follow. 

Rochester. — It  was  determined  early  not  to  operate  this  plant  dur- 
ing this  season.  Considerable  acreage  of  beets,  however,  was  planted. 
Results  were  quite  favorable.  The  beets  were  disposed  of  to  other 
factories. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Rochester  plant  will  be  revived  and 
placed  in  opcnition  for  next  ^ear.  Man}-  farmers  and  business  men 
have  felt  its  loss  keenly,  and  are  making  endeavors  to  induce  the  com- 
pany to  operate  it.  Since  the  loss  of  its  activity  has  stiri-ed  up  so 
much  local  interest  it  is  probable  that  when  it  starts  up  again  the 
plant  will  be  on  a  nuich  better  footing  locally,  and  that  it  will  continue 
a  career  of  usefulness  with  plenty  of  beets.  As  indicating  the  latest 
movements  among  those  interested,  I  publish  an  extract  from  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  of  December  19,  1904: 

The  Rochester  Beet  Growers'  AFsociatioii  held  its  adjourned  annnal  meeting  in 
the  town  hall  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that  time  it  was  decided  to  make  a  final 
effort  to  secure  the  required  acreage  for  the  reopening  of  the  plant  of  the  Detroit 
Sugar  Company  at  Rochester. 

The  new  officers  electa  by  the  association  are  as  follows:  A.  L.  Ro6b,  president; 
H.  F.  Stone,  secretary;  H.Watties,  treasurer;  L.  E.  Becker,  Troy;  J.  E.  Teles,  Avon; 
Thomas  Farmer,  Washington;  AVilliani  Cundy,  Shelby;  and  George  Sweitzer,  Oak- 
land, vice-pre8i<lents. 

H.  F.  Stone  presented  a  petition  from  Rochester  business  men  which  askeil  the 
association  to  do  everything  p^»8sible  to  secure  the  reopening  of  the  sugar  plant.  The 
petition  was  accompanied  by  a  sul>scrii>tion  from  business  men  amounting  to  $510, 
which  is  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  association  in  secoring  contracte 
for  beet  acreage. 

The  communication  from  the  Detroit  Sugar  Company  set  forth  that  the  plant  will 
be  reopened  if  the  association  will  guiirantee  4,5(X)  acres  of  beets  for  the  1905  run. 
The  association  has  the  assurance  of  2,500  acre??  which  will  be  grown  near  Bliwfleld. 
This  leaves  2,(K)0  acres  to  be  grown  in  the  territory  covenxl  by  the  50-oent  freight 
rate  from  the  Rochester  plant.    This  district  extends  north  to  Lapeer,  south  to  Boyil- 
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«ftk,  east  to  Romeo,  and  west  to  Pontiac.  Beets  grown  within  this  district  can  be 
shipped  to  the  factory  at  a  freight  rate  of  50  cents  per  ton. 

Enthusiasm  was  manifest  at  the  meeting  and  137  acres  were  pledged  among  the  50 
members  present.  It  is  estimated  that  contracts  for  at  least  400  acres  can  be  secured 
in  Troy  township.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  addresses  given  on  the  subject 
of  beets.  It  was  shown  that  in  the  five  years  beete  have  been  raised  in  Michigan  the 
first  two  years  were  unfavorable  to  the  crop  and  the  last  three  more  favorable.  The 
crop  has  increased  in  the  output  per  acre  and  the  beets  have  increased  in  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  which  they  contain. 

The  association  will  endeavor  to  hire  men  at  once  who  will  l>egin  a  canvass  among 
tanners  to  secure  contracts  for  acreage.  It  is  expected  that  another  meeting  will  be 
held  the  last  of  the  present  week. 

St.  Louis.— Favorable  climatic  conditions  tended  much  to  better 
beet  crops  in  the  vicinity  of  this  factory.  While  the  acreage  was  less 
than  in  former  ^^ears,  the  beets  were  better  both  in  yield  and  quality. 
The  fields  were  better  taken  care  of,  showing  that  farmers  are  gradu- 
ally ]>ecoming  accustomed  to  this  crop. 

Saginaw^. — The  company  operating  this  plant  adopted  the  policy 
this  year  of  materially  increasing  its  list  of  farmers  contracting  to 
grow  beets  and  advising  them,  as  a  rule,  to  plant  less  acreage.  This 
is  much  more  satisfactory,  as  each  farmer  with  smaller  plats  of  beets 
can  handle  the  same  better,  produce  relatively  larger  tonnage  with  the 
help  at  hand,  and  become  more  inured  to  the  crop.  If  this  policy 
could  be  adopted  throughout  the  State  of  Michigan  it  would  have  a 
salutary  effect.  It  would  be  much  better,  if  possible,  to  confine  beet 
growing  to  smaller  plats  and  increase  the  number  of  farmers  engaging 
in  the  same. 

The  jneld  of  beets  in  this  vicinity,  although  the  acreage  grown  for 
the  factory  was  much  less  than  desirable,  has  stinuilated  a  large  number 
of  farmers  to  apply  for  contracts  for  next  year.  The  contracts  at  the 
close  of  the  campaign  were  ver3^  much  in  excess  of  any  ever  obtained 
before.  It  is  anticipated  now  that  suflicient  acreage  will  be  planted  to 
operate  both  factories  located  at  this  place  and  owned  by  this  company. 

The  past  season  was  not  particularly  favorable  for  beet  growing  in 
this  locality.  The  planting  season  being  very  dry,  the  germination  of 
the  seed  was  low,  and  the  early  growth  of  the  beets  was  stunted.  The 
midsummer  was  quite  favorable,  but  the  cold  weather  in  August  and 
September  deterred  the  growth  very  materially.  While  causing  a 
high  percentage  of  sugar,  the  cold  weather  matured  the  crop  before  it 
was  fully  grown,  thus  reddcing  the  tonnage.  Owing  to  the  two  pre- 
vious extremely  wet  seasons,  there  was  little  or  no  fall  plowing  done 
in  1903,  leaving  the  entire  work  of  plowing  and  fitting  the  ground  for 
last  spring.  This  made  considerable  of  the  planting  very  late.  The 
beets  this  season,  however,  tested  better  than  in  previous  years. 

The  beet  business  is  growing  in  favor  with  the  farmers  surrounding 
the  factory,  and  apparently  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  when  all  of  the 
Ifood  fanners  will  be  growing  beets.  The  profits  derived  from  the 
BPI— 06 46 
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sugar-beet  crop,  its  durability  through  adverse  weather  conditioiis, 
and  the  great  benefits  of  beet  pulp  for  feeding,  are  influencing  the 
farmers  lo  grow  beets.  The  more  familiar  they  become  with  the  beet 
crop  the  more  friends  it  has.  They  are  learning  how  to  properly 
prepare  the  ground,  plant  and  cultivate  the  crop,  and  the  results  are 
more  favorable  each  year. 

There  is  very  little  fertilizer  used  in  the  territory  growing  the  beets. 
That  used  is  principally  barnyard  manure,  and  clover  as  a  green 
manure;  however,  in  some  cases  commercial  fertilizer  has  been  used 
with  very  good  results.  This  company  used  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  this  3^ear  on  28  acres  of  land.  This  was  applied  at  three 
different  times,  and  the  results  were  most  favorable,  giving  a  large 
tonnage  and  also  a  high  sugar  percentage.  This  field  of  28  acres 
averaged  over  15  per  cent  sugar. 

It  also  planted  some  of  the  home-grown  seed  and  made  a  test  of  it 
in  comparison  with  Hoerning'^s  Kleinwanzlebener  seed,  without  any 
particular  difference  at  harvesting  time,  both  running  about  the  same 
tonnage  per  acre  and  about  the  same  average  sugar  percentage. 
However,  there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  germinating 
power  in  favor  of  the  home-grown  seed.  It  was  much  more  rapid 
and  grew  the  plants  more  quickly  at  the  beginning.  It  is  probable 
that  the  company  will  make  a  more  thorough  and  practical  test  of 
this  seed  another  year,  as  it  appeared  much  nicer,  brighter,  and  more 
uniform  than  that  from  Germany. 

The  regular  seed  used  is  Hoern  ing's  Kleinwanzlebener.  It  is  intended, 
however,  for  the  next  campaign  to  try  several  of  the  leading  varieties 
to  determine  for  a  certainty  the  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  local  con- 
ditions. Some  beets  from  Hoerniug's  seed  this  year  tested  from  18.5 
to  21  per  cent  sugar.     These  are  especially  good  results  for  the  district 

The  company  had  1,580  contracting  farmers.  There  are  two  differ- 
ent classes  of  contracts:  (1)  To  pay  $4.50  per  ton  for  12  per  cent  beets 
and  33i  cents  additional  for  each  per  cent  over  12;  (2)  to  pay  a  flat 
price  of  $4.75  for  beets  delivered  to  railroad  stations,  or  $5  per  ton  for 
beets  delivered  at  the  sheds. 

The  prospects  for  1905  are  brighter  than  they  have  ever  been  since 
the  factory  started.  It  had,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  December,  as 
many  contracts  written  for  next  year  as  it  had  altogether  for  the 
previous  year. 

Clay  loam  and  clay  produce  the  best  results  in  the  beet-growing  ter- 
ritory. The  great  drawback  to  beet  growing  has  been  that  the  farmei's 
have  not  secured  large  enough  yields.  A  thorough  canvass  of  the 
territory  was  made  early  last  fall;  every  farmer  was  urged  to  fall  plow 
some  land  preparatory  to  next  year's  planting.  If  he  decided  to  grow 
beets  this  would  give  suitable  and  desirable  land  for  the  purpose. 

For  five  seasons  past  a  large  part  of  the  labor  in  the  beet  fields  of 
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the  Caro  section  has  been  done  by  Russian  laborers,  brought  here  for 
the  season  from  Nebraska.  They  gave  such  good  satisfaction  there 
that  last  season  10  or  12  carloads  of  40  persons  each  were  brought  to 
the  Saginaw  Valley,  and  this  season  15  carloads  were  brought  here. 
The  number  of  Russians  to  be  employed  in  the  valley  next  year  will 
probably  be  still  larger  on  account  of  the  increased  acreage  expected. 
These  Russians  contract  to  take  care  of  the  beets,  doing  all  hand  work, 
for  $20  per  acre.  They  do  no  machine  or  team  work,  only  the  hand 
work.  Manager  Ewen,  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  Sugar  Company,  states 
that  they  have  given  good  satisfaction  here.  The  15  carloads  this 
year  were  distributed  through  the  factories  at  Saginaw,  Sebewaing, 
East  Tawas,  and  Croswell. 

Salzburg. — The  German- American  Company  is  probably  the  most 
successful  in  securing  a  supply  of  beets  of  any  of  the  half  dozen  fac- 
tories in  the  vicinity  of  Bay  City.  It  is  organized  on  the  cooperative 
plan.  Most  of  the  farmers  growing  beets  for  it  are  stockholders  in  the 
concern.  Its  operations  in  Michigan  have  proven  the  cooperative 
plan  to  be  a  good  one,  especially  in  localities  where  competition  for 
the  beets  is  strong.  A  farmer  is  more  likely  to  stick  to  the  factory  in 
which  he  is  financially  interested.  This  company  secured  contracts  for 
a  larger  area  to  be  planted  in  beets  than  for  some  time.  As  related  to 
its  capacity  it  probably  had  a  larger  supply  of  beets  than  any  other 
factory  in  the  State. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  season  were  conducive  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  beet  crop  and  good  quality  of  beets.  Results  were 
more  generally  satisfactory  than  during  any  other  season  since  the 
plant  has  been  in  operation. 

A  large  warehouse  for  storing  sugar  having  a  capacity  of  3.000  tons 
of  sugar  was  constructed  by  this  plant. 

Often  at  the  time  when  the  beet-sugar  ractories  are  in  operation 
prices  of  sugar  tend  to  fall.  In  order  to  benefit  by  better  prices, 
storage  facilities  become  very  desirable.  Without  them  the  sugar 
must  go  onto  the  market  regardless  of  the  prevailing  price.  Arrange- 
ments for  storing  sugar  should  be  made  by  every  factory  in  the  United 
St^ites. 

Sebew^aino. — This  factory  had  a  larger  acreage  this  year  than  ever 
before.  It  has  been  more  favored  in  supply  of  beets  than  most  factories 
in  the  State.  Having  secured  contracts  for  a  large  area  to  be  planted  to 
beets  this  year,  and  the  season  being  generally  favorable  for  beet  pro- 
duction, its  supply  was  more  than  usually  satisfactory.  The  farmers 
are  more  contented  with  the  crop.  Indications  point  to  greater  sta- 
bility in  the  open^tions  of  the  factory  in  the  future. 

Encouraged  by  the  present  improved  conditions,  it  is  announced 
that  the  factory  will  install  a  plant  for  drying  pulp  for  next  season. 

The  Sebewaing  Huron  Company  had  a  sixty  days'  campaign  this 
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year.  The  season  was  dryer  than  in  past  years,  and  the  total  tonnagf" 
less,  but  the  average  per  acre  was  better  and  the  percentage  of  si^r 
higher.  Good  satisfaction  prevails  among  growers,  and  labor  is  more 
plentiful. 

The  factory  has  about  1,200  contractors,  and  3,600  acres  were  har- 
vested this  year.  It  paid  $4.50  for  beets  testing  12  per  cent,  and  33 1 
cents  per  ton  more  for  each  1  per  cent  of  sugar  above  12  per  cent, 
with  an  equal  deduction  for  same  rate  of  decrease. 

Prospects  for  1905  are  better  than  ever  before.  The  company  antici- 
pates contracts  for  about  5,000  acres. 

Hoerning,  Dippe,  and  Original  Kleinwanzlebener  are  the  varieties 
of  seed  used. 

The  best  results  come  from  heavy  clay-bottom  soils,  which  are 
loam3r  on  top,  making  a  good  seed  bed. 

.  West  Bay  City. — This  factory  made  more  of  an  effort  this  year  to 
secure  contracts  with  the  farmers  for  a  supply  of  beets.  Hitherto  it 
has  depended  more  or  less  upon  farmers  to  supply  it  with  beets  with- 
out contracts.  This  has  not  usually  resulted  in  a  supply  sufficient  to 
operate  a  long  campaign.  The  generally  favorable  climatic  condition^! 
and  additional  contracts  produced  for  the  factory  a  supply  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  1903.  The  yield  of  sugar  beets  in  the  vicinity 
this  year  has  been  good.  Contracts  are  being  sought  by  the  farmers. 
Every  indication  points  to  a  very  largeh'^  increased  acreage. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  progress  of  the  single  factory  in  this  State  is  so  marked  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  conditions  except  to  note  its  general 
progress.  The  genei'al  average  of  beets  was  12.32  tons  per  acre;  the 
average  sugar  in  the  beets  15.6  per  cent;  the  average  purity  86. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  these  data  that  conditions  are  quite 
favorable  for  both  the  farmers  and  the  factory. 

St.  Louis  Park. — Although  this  factory  enjoyed  a  very  favorable 
season  last  year,  results  for  this  year  are  better.  The  factor}'  secured 
sufficient  contracts  to  insure  a  full  supply.  The  season  has  been 
remarkably  favorable  throughout.  In  its  early  history  this  factory 
had  to  contend  with  many  things.  It  was  especially  difficult  to  procure 
sufficient  acreage.  This  obstacle  has  now  been  overcome,  and  the  fac- 
tory is  able  to  secure  the  choicest  land  in  the  State  for  beet  growing. 
The  results  of  beet  growing  in  the  past  year  are  the  best  of  any  in  the 
history  of  the  plant. 

This  year  a  cyclone  partiall}^  demolished  the  plant,  damaging  it  to 
the  extent  of  $25,000,  and  this  a  short  time  before  the  opening  of  its 
campaign. 

In  former  reports  I  have  called  attention  to  the  progress  of  tbis&c* 
tory  as  it  gradually  changed  from  distant  or  undesirable  distri<^  to 
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those  nearer  home  and  from  the  poorer  lands  to  the  best  From  year 
to  year  the  tonnage  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  beets. 

The  experience  of  this  factory,  beginning  in  1898,  may  well  betaken 
as  exemplifying  the  progress  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  general 
during  the  period  it  has  been  in  operation.  As  illustrating  the  grad- 
ual improvement  of  conditions,  I  clip  from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
of  Januai^  13  the  following: 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  beets  grow  best  in  the  sandy  loam  charac- 
teristic of  the  southern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  State,  and  an  effort  was  made 
last  year  to  centralize  beet  culture  in  this  section.  That  this  has  proved  successful 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  acreage  this  year  was  20  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  1903,  the  production  of  beets  was  much  greater. 

During  the  year  the  beets  yielded  an  average  of  15.5  per  cent  of  sugar,  their  range 
being  from  14  to  17.75.  In  former  years  the  crushing  season  at  the  mill  has  closed 
about  January  1,  but  this  year  it  will  continue  until  the  last  of  that  month.  Thi^ 
is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  milled,  and  shows  that  the  new 
industry  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  State. 

OTATISTICS  OF  BEET  GROWING   IN   MINNESOTA   IN   1904. 

Through  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Fink,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Minnesota  Sugar  Compan}^  I  am  enabled 
to  include  in  this  report  the  following  instructive  statistics  of  beetgrovs^- 
ing  in  Minnesota  for  1904. 

The  last  of  these  tables  shows  the  remarkable  success  achieved  by  a 
large  number  of  the  beet  growers.  It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  these 
results  have  been  secured  by  farmers  who  only  attempted  to  grow 
small  acreage,  a  point  which  1  have  alwaj's  emphasized.  From  the  data 
furnished  by  Mr.  Fink,  1  have  computed  the  acreage  results  appearing 
in  the  last  two  columns  of  the  last  table. 

Mr.  Fink's  letter  and  accompanying  tables  follow: 

St.  Louis  Park,  Minn.,  January  £8,  1906. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  our  previous  correspondence  and  also  to  our  conversation 
at  the  time  you  visited  our  factory  last  fall,  I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  extracts  from 
our  authentic  beet  records. 

As  you  will  notice,  these  statements  give  the  total  amount  of  beet  shipments 
received  by  us,  arranged  according  to  shipping  points  of  the  different  railroads  con- 
tributory to  our  factory,  a  summary  of  the  total  shipments  over  the  different  roads, 
the  total  amount  paid  to  farmers  for  beets,  and  the  total  amount  paid  to  railroad 
companies  for  freight  on  the  same.  The  difference  between  gross  weight  and  net 
weight  constitutes  the  tare  (representing  dirt  and  insufficient  topping),  which,  as  you 
will  notice,  has  in  most  cases  been  less  than  7  per  cent,  against  9  and  10  i)er  cent  in 
previous  years. 

I  also  inclose  a  statement  of  these  shipments  arranged  according  to  counties  in 
which  these  beets  have  been  produc»ed;  also  a  statement  of  the  results  obtained  by  a 
large  number  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  different  beet-growing  districts  of 
Minnesota,  which,  as  you  will  admit,  have  been  most  excellent  compared  with  those 
of  previous  years. 
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I  hope  that  these  documents  will  be  of  some  value  to  you  in  compiling  your  report, 
and  in  case  you  desire  any  additional  information  be  good  enough  to  advise  me  to 
that  effect 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  F.  W.  Fink, 

President  and  General  Manager. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Saylor, 

Des  Moines^  Iowa. 

Beet  shipments  received  by  the  Minnesota  Sugar  Company  during  the  campai^  of  1904 
over  several  lines  of  railway. 

THE  "SOO"  LINE. 


Name  of  station. 


Number 

Grofls 

of  car- 

welRht 

loads. 

of  beets. 

Tbn*. 

10 

223 

2 

28 

1 

10 

8 

90 

28 

695 

9 

225 

12 

316 

13 

411 

17 

460 

4 

91 

Net        T^«H  *« 
of  beets.      **®*^- 


A.mount 

paid  for 

beets. 


Amoont 
paid  for 
freight. 


Hamel 

Loretto 

Rockford 

Maple  Lake 

Annandalc 

South  Haven  ... 
Kimball  Prairie 

Watkins 

Eden  Valley... 
Buffalo 

Total 


99 


Tons. 
203 

9l 
83! 
643  i 
210 
293  ! 
872  ; 
425  i 


AercM. 

m 

2 
1 
5 

514 
17 
29 

s* 

5 


t9IL43 

121.86 
41.68 

875.09 
2.885.21 

912.78 
1,320.82 
1,680.88 
1.917.71 

392.25 


2.549  I 


2,351 


196 


10.589.21 


$136.65 
17.60 
11.50 
61.71 

666.  •/: 

180,75 

253. 7H 
S23.91 
350.^ 
65.45 


1,987.« 


CHICAGO,  MINNEAPOUS.  ST.  PAUL  AND  OMAHA  RAILWAY. 


Nichols 

2 

8 
2 

41 
205 
102 
68 
81 
20 
101 
16 
83 
181 
19 
30 
22 
66 
31 

38 
190 
94 
65 
29 
19 
95 
15 
78 
172 
17 
28 
21 
61 
28 

2 

18 
8 

? 

1 
5 
5 

1 
2 

i' 

8 

1174.62 
881.49 
426.08 
296.01 
138.08 

85.52 
429.52 

68.26 
858.56 
808.56 

78.66 
128.48 

95.42 
277.46 
180.66 

ttk9 

Belle  Plaine .^... 

East  Henderson 

TLM 

St.  Peter 

64.01 

Caroline  Siding 

26.74 

Traverse 

35i80 

Oshawa 

1SL80 

Courtland 

AOO 

Cambria 

101.07 

Judson 

9062$ 

Spring  Valley 

2I.» 

Menominee  Junction 

28.0 

Weston 

25l10 

Beldenvllle 

17.17 

Deer  Park 

2&M 

Total 

48 

1,016 

950 

77i 

4.362.26 

900.07 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY. 


Ohanhassen 

Benton  Junction. 

Cologne 

Bongards 

Norwood 

Plato 

Qlencoe 

Bigstonc  City 

Biscay 

Minnehaha 

MendotHu 

Westcott 

RoNcmount 

Ca.stler()ck 

Dundas 

Medford 

Owatonna 

Vermilion 


1 

19 

1 

19 

8 

218 

11 

258 

5 

96 

3 

76 

74 

1.726 

8 

204 

8 

60 

2 

45 

23 

500 

9 

174 

1 

22 

2 

48 

1 

21 

23 

426 

19 

386 

3 

50 

18 

2 

18 

2 

200 

15i 

239 

22 

92 

6 

72 

7 

620 

im 

198 

18 

56 

6 

42 

5 

461 

33! 

162 

17  i 

21 

2 

44 

4 

20 

2  , 

403 

35  ! 

366 

33  I 

47 

4  1 

888.85 

88.57 

908.88 

1,079.55 
416.86 
826.  S2 

7.297.S2 
896.06 
254.87 
200.95 

2.076.85 

781.51 

93.90 

20L60 

90.16 

1.816.05 

1.650.08 
215.21 


10 
1OBL6I 

157.01 

san 
i.o».tf 

4156 

]&.<« 
296.  S9 
«.Ofi 
11 32 

31 ;« 

12.96 
2K.19 
337.15 

34.01 


a  Two  carloads  of  the  23  were  shipped  via  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Baflwtf- 
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Beet  ghipmenU  received  by  the  Minnesota  Sugar  Company  during  the  campaign  of  1904 
over  several  lines  of  railway — Continued. 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY— ConUnued. 


Name  of  station. 


Lakeville 

Elko 

Lonsdale 

Lesueur  Center 

Hoj^tlnes 

Hutchinson.... 

Total 


Number 

Gross 

Net 

of  car- 

weight 

weight 

loads. 

of  beets. 

of  beets. 

Ton». 

Tom. 

3 

42 

40 

18 

400 

874 

85 

713 

677 

48 

1,180 

1.072 

2 

88 

86 

14 

271 

262 

317 

6,969 

6,620 

Land  in 
beets. 


Acre*. 

4 

341 
68 
82 

2 
221 


Amount 

paid  for 

beets. 


Amount 
paid  for 
freight. 


$180.44  ; 
1,680.29  I 
8.227.22 
4,913.85 
160.81 
1,189.89 


546i 


29.718.80 


•27.37 
241.80 
605.47 
81.3.02 
23.50 
189.98 


4,677.01 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


Forestlake 

8 
6 

8 

86 
113 
204 

80 
106 
189 

8 
22 
401 

S361.08 
48L11 
868.78 

t67.82 

Littlefalls 

118.05 

Flensburg 

228.73 

Total 

17 

402 

875 

70t 

1,695.92 

409.10 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  8T.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 


Waconia 

Young  America..... 

Hamburg 

Green  Isle 

Arlineton 

Gaylord 

Winthrup 

Gibbon 

Morton 

Lafayette , 

NewUlm 

Hanska 

Chaskaa 

Carver 

Merriam  Junction . . 

Jordan 

Helena , 

New  Prague , 

Snchomeis  Crowing 

Montgomery  f> 

Mulfords 

Kilkenny 

Waterville , 

Total 


654  I 


964 

810 

96 

464 

422 

844 

190 

179 

13 

88 

86 

3 

1.076 

987 

934 

862 

817 

40 

221 

206 

20 

29 

27 

2 

287 

224 

19 

85 

79 

8 

178 

163 

18 

156 

147 

15i 

1.570 

1.468 

110 

348 

328 

26i 

574 

689 

56 

316 

297 

26 

129 

120 

11 

1,629 

1,513 

1051 

1.960 

1.795 

144« 

5,263 

4,928 

8184 

769 

717 

68 

513 

479 

434 

202 

196 

174 

17,227 

15,978 

1,2674 

S3. 265. 75 

1.899.73 

806.05 

163.86 

4,444.62 

1,429.84 

888.11 

120.41 

1.006.68 

869.61 

738.07 

66L16 

6,6n.97 

1,464.99 

2,461.47 

1,889.06 

540.78 

6,818.78 

8,401.40 

22,682.18 

1.068.66 

2,168.80 

867.12 


70,166.99 


•446.46 
272.41 
114.47 

23.83 
646.84 
260.06 
166.25 

20.82 
201.86 

69.21 
147.74 
142.71 
786.06 
174.08 
287.04 
194.74 

77.64 
978.56 
1,196.04 
2,842.80 
168.70 
860.62 
146.75 


9,674.67 


CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  AND  QUINCY  RAILWAY. 


Maiden  Rock 

4 
8 

101 
59 

95 
56 

? 

•480.28 
261.73 

•81.94 

Pepin 

70  38 

Total 

7 

160 

150 

124 

682.01 

162.82 

WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 


4r1en wood  •  ••.•.••.•••..•••••••...•••• 

4 

2 

2 

53 
39 
19 

49 
86 
17 

5 

5' 

•222.69 
163.96 
80.17 

•52  .'iT 

Downing 

40.70 

Forrest 

28  34 

Total 

8 

111 

102 

9i 

466.81 

121  61 

a  Of  the  63  carloads  33  were  shipped  via  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Rwy. 
bOt  the  180  carloads  7  were  shipped  via  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Rwy. 
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Beet  shipments  received  by  the  Minnesota  Sugar  Company  during  the  campaign  of  1904 
over  several  lines  of  railway — Continued. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


Name  of  station. 

Number 
of  car- 
loads. 

Gross 
weight 
ofbeeto. 

Net 
weight 
of  beets, 

Land  in 
beets. 

Amount 

paid  for 

beets. 

Amount 
paid  for 
freight. 

Long  T  Akp , ,  „ , 

6 

4 

5 

2 

20 

56 

14 

4 

1 

1 

23 

18 

7 

1 

1 

6 

5 

8 

2 

Tom. 

134 

128 

70 

27 

658 

1,787 

273 

83 

15 

10 

646 

806 

100 

21 

19 

143 

98 

66 

41 

Tbn*. 

125 

120 
55 
25 

512 
1,629 

257 
72 
14 
9 

599 

282 
93 
19 
17 

139 
91 
52 
39 

Acres. 
10* 
10 
6 
2 

40* 
127 

m 

P 

60 

■! 

7 
4 
4 

8561.35 

544.16 

251.04 

115.85 

2.306.42 

7.174.21 

1.159.33 

348.65 

60.66 

42.02 

2,698.40 

1,281.41 

424.35 

90.82 

79.66 

643.47 

411.06 

235.67 

176.91 

$83.25 

Maple  Plain 

79.  A> 

Delano 

50.67 

lif  on  t  rose 

22.  W 

Cokato 

382.  H> 

Daf«>ol 

1.364.59 

Darwin 

271. 5»v 

Litchfield 

68. 9» 

Grove  City 

13.08 

St.  Bonifacius 

11.30 

Maple 

444.09 

Mayer 

216  67 

Silver  Lake 

98.27 

Bock 

17.22 

Mora 

18.72 

Robbinsdale 

86.18 

St.  Michaels  Station 

72.16 

Nelson 

72.52 

New  (Sermany 

29  76 

Total 

172 

4,458 

4,149 

iaoi 

18,606.26 

3.899.99 

CHICAGO  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

Bmplre 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
12 

27 

20 

115 

29 

77 

254 

18 

80 

122 

415 

588 

36 

18 

109 

28 

71 

242 

17 

76 

114 

391 

551 

2 
\' 

2 

7J 
22 
11 

5* 

8 

40* 
45* 

1115.06 

81.88 

497.64 

134.26 

323.46 

1,068.96 

80.80 

842.27 

516.02 

1,757.89 

2,477.76 

fl8.fl2 
19.18 

Dodke  Center 

Waltiiam 

136.57 

Mayville 

86.44 

Morridtown 

56. 9U 

Elysian 

246.60 

Fnp^A  IJikA 

18  55 

Madison  lAkc 

4 

5 

22 

28 

76.27 

Simpflon 

186.32 

FariDaulta 

814.41 

Mankatob 

bsn.st 

Total 

84 

1,745 

1,643 

143* 

7,894.88 

1.667.» 

Dl 

SLIVEREJ 

0  BY  WA 

GON. 

St.  Louis  Park  and  vicinity 

225 

211 

20 

11.067.80 

a  Of  the  22  cars.  2  were  shipped  via  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 

bOne  car  of  the  28  was  shipped  via  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Raflway. 

Summary  of  beet  shipments  received  by  the  Minnesota  Sugar  Company  during  the  campmgn 

of  1904. 


Railway. 

Land  in 
beets. 

Number 

of 
carloads. 

Gross 
weight 
of  beets. 

Net 
weight 
of  beets. 

Amouiit 

paid  for 

beets. 

W 

Soo  Line 

Acres. 
196 

77* 

546 

1,267 

830 

143i 

12* 

9* 

70* 

20 

99 

Tbn*. 

9  fhlQ 

TbfM. 
2,261 

960 

6.520 

15,973 

4,149 

1,643 

150 

102 

375 

211 

$10,669.21 

4,882.26 

29,718.80 

70.156.99 

16,606.25 

7.394.88 

682.01 

466.81 

1.686.92 

1.067.80 

11. 967.91 
969.(^7 

Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul    and 
Omaha 

48  i       1.016 
817  i        6.989 
654  '      17,227 
172  1        4.453 

84          1,745 

7  I           160 

8  ,           111 
17  .            402 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Ix>ui.s 

4.677.01 
9.674.  ?7 

1.567.W 
160.32 
121.61 

Great  Northern 

Chicago  Great  Western 

Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy 

Wisconsin  Central 

Northern  Pa<*ille 

409.  It 

St.  Louis  Park — wagon  deliveries 

225 

Total 

2,6731 

1.406 

J-1.877 

32.427 

144.729.92 

22.9SILS5 
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Beet  dhipmenU  received  by  the  Minnesota  Sugar  Company  during  the  campaign  of  1904r 

by  counties. 


Ck)unty. 


Carver , 

Sibley 

Renville 

Nicollet 

Brown 

Svon 

LeHiieur 

Steams 

Steele 

Hennepin 

WriKht 

Meeker 

Dakota 

Blue  Earth.. 
Pleree.Wte... 
Dunn,  Wte . . . 

8t.  Croix 

Washington  . 

Morrison 

Pepin,  Wis... 

Dodge  

Mower 

Rice 

Olmsted 

McLeod 

Miilelacs 

Kanabec 

Douglas 

Brant.  S.  Dak 

Total... 


Number '    Gross 


of 
carloads. 


Net 


weight  of  weight  of  ^^J^ 
beets.        beets.    ,    "^®^- 


203 

79 

10 

17 

18 
127 
371 

12  I 

42  1 

2?! 

104 
46 
81 

8 

2 
20 

8 
14 

8 

I' 

61 

5 

101 

1 

1 

?l 


Tbiw. 

5,144 

2,022 

287 

290 

412 

8,048 

10,101 

816 

812 

941 

1,849 

2,979 

912 

898 

186 

52 

142 

86 

817 

59 

20 

144 

1,226 

122 

2,283 

21 

19 

56 

201 


1,406  '      34,877        82,427 


Torn. 

4,679 

1,859 

224 

273 

888 

2,848 

9,428 

293 

769 

876 

1,717 

2,769 

875 

845 

178 

49 

130 

80 

295 

55 

18 

137 

1,159 

114 

2,098 

19 

17 

52 

198 


Amount  |  Amount 
paid  for  '  paid  for 
beets.      I  freight. 


Acres. 

403 

1814, 

19 

28|j 

881 

23U 

681i 

29 

•     68 

751 

185 

228i 

70 

691 

11* 

81 

'V 

62ft 
6 

J' 

1171 

8 

.«! 

II 

4 
18 


$20,760.67 

8,301.*J5 

1,U08.68 

1,238.91 

1.752.77 

12,840.88 

41,176.00 

1.820.82 

8.46(;.08 

4,088.01 

7,728.40 

12,840.91 

8.919.49 

3.887.41 

786.40 

223.90 

897.47 

861.03 

1,884.89 

251.73 

81.88 

681.80 

5,898.72 

515.02 

9,442.25 

90.82 

79.65 

235.57 

896.08 


2,6781   144,729.92     22,929.3^ 


82,832.58 

1.290.82 

201  86 

801.00 

299.52 

1,779.6a 

5,757.53. 

253. 7» 

682.34 

430.81 

1,413.71 

2,893.01 

657.68 

887.11 

150.30 

53.90 

160.20 

67. 8^ 

841. 7» 

70. 8» 

19.  Ig 

173.01 

889.76 

186.32 

1,412.9S 

12.22 

18.72 

72.52 

271.8ft 


Eeiulls  secured  in  1904  i 


'  lliS  of  the  most  successful  farmers  growing  beets  for  tfie  Minne- 
sota Sugar  Company. 


Locality. 


Hamel  ..„ 

BuIThIci 

Mnplelake 

S^uth  tfiiv&n...... 

Sden  VaUejr  ...... 

im. 

Do 

iXf.. 

Do 

LoiW  t^kc  ...«..„ 

Mapk'pLafn 

I>a>»et  ......,„,,. 

Do.., 

Do..,..,..,.... 

Do*. 

Do 

DmrwEii„„ 

Maple  {P.O..  Wa- 
«>niaj, 

Mayer 

611  ver  tjilce .. 

Huwhihson 

Do 

Norwood  . , .... 

¥t.  Loutu  Pkirlc. 

Wacodta ., 

tta 

Do. 

NewUlm 

Uan^ka... 

Do 

KleJiol* ....... 

E.  fitnderaon 

Qhatka. * 

Do 


:  Land 
Kama  of  gTOtt-er.   r    In 

beets. 


PftierMorin....... 

O,  E,  S(rvml#rg  ,. 
UtiealujcHJliiio.... 

Carl  Mtit'hrin^.... 

Jos.  Mtwer 

N.  P,  Hothsttin.,, 
N.H.Sthr*lftl6... 
Cbr.  fechueU...... 

Math.  Thielen.... 

Jtfry  Haiitien 

*'.  A.  giwon»cifi .... 
Jniin  -*lmqiil^t.... 
P.  A.  AndcirKin  ... 
iJjinlol  Daniplnon . 

KJ,  Halibew. 

R  A.Sw^^Jiun... 
A.  i.fndrfuist ...... 

L.  i«ch1ndele 


Chan.  Hsueter  ... 

F.  14.  Zolk... 

WencdOliFft.... 

Jop.  Zoodills.. 

l\t*iT  EftertiL 

Albert  Burandt.. 
John  Keller  ..... 
Hpiifv  itf'hwBrix  . 
Rrnct  FHu^ht?..,. 

Kriud  It,  Lee. 

Jacob  Synwloby  ,., 
Mkhjief  Barry ... 

F.  M.STK-'Ticer 

l^oiturd  EsB  . 

Adiuu  A.SchiLofer. 


ACfTf. 

1 
3 
3 

'i 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


120.200 
1^600 
123. 90Q 
It^.ttM 

33.4(» 

4ii,%0 
101,060 
^6.8CN> 


1  I    ia,9M) 

2  ]    83J70 


W 
4 

1 

1 

1 

•i& 

u 

1 

2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 

f 

mi 


irj©,^5 

14.140 

l^.S3& 

71,160 

6^,5SO 

.^3,.vx> 

78,225 

m.oift 

«D,640 

82,ia> 

42,M6 
42J23 

39,600 

«3,LOfi 
13,  WO 


107,730 
75.4Jt,^ 
3],39r^ 
45.2J0 
13,2^ 
92.730 
43,290 
41.926 
7lJ,&i0 

;t,e«o 
i3J^,9eo 

40.300 
06.846 

7tt,^J96 
111.  560 

42.280 
lfi7,6fil 

7.s.4:o 

7^.38^ 
M.690 
:Ui,30O 
W.920 
37,025 
70,640 
77.6tl 
10.040 


2, 
aDedactions  from  gross  proceeds  are  uimIv  for  freight,  cost  of 


Ml,^      74,790 


t;^.64 
266.90 
2ft«.87 

212.  ae 

109.  M 

70.64 
101.74 

97.81 
206.62 

y7.40 

91.3^ 
17a.  J7 
161.24 
306.88 

91.99 

90.67 

160.40 

1,461.63 

171.66 
111.51 
161.10 

9M3 
377.23 
1W.68 
176.^ 

86,  H3 

W.24 
191.07 

ha.  81 
1M,91 
174.62 

90,09 
010.  2H  I  i, 
16W.27  i 
seed,  and 


ceedi. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Tont. 

IZ1I.66  , 

21 

'267.35 

2if9.79  ; 

i».2 

J06.96  1 

18.8 

IW.70" 

18.8 

63;  68  1 

15.6 

91.  H6 

22.6 

It6.fi7  1 

21.6 

190.61  - 

23.1 

»7.94 

21.6 

85.00  , 

20.96 

1*6.97 

19.1 

1I».07 

23.8 

25A.V8 

10.9 

77.  GT 

30.4 

TT.lft 

20,1 

IBL70 

33.4 

1,32L'>'2 

16.3 

151.11 
9L13 
113.  52 

»2,aa 

311.07 
|H,^6W 
161.37 
79.29 

16H.1A 

T2.9B 
131.22 
159.45 

86. 3-^ 
886.11 
t«.37 


25.4 

24.7 

1«.2 

21.1 

20.9 

18.8 

19.5 

19,3 

19.2 

21.2 

IP*.  5 

23.5 

19,4 

20 

15.2 

l&A 


Net 

pro- 

ceedH 

per 

acre.d 


JtS.67£ 
76.60 
•8.66 
76. 3* 

9hm 
36.67 

f5.ao 

87.94 
35,0(K 
73. 1& 
«.7l 
63.801 
77.67 
77J,S 
131.70' 
66. 0» 

100.  »i 
91.  IS 
71.76 
82.^ 
85.26. 

W.6^ 
79.  ■-'9' 

M.23i 
72.93 
89.  lA^ 
79.73 

<i2.eft 

7S.Ifr 


use  of  machinerj. 
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BesuUs  secured  in  1904  by  lie  of  the  most  successful  farmers  growing  heeUfcr  the  MwM" 
sota  Sugar  Company — Continued. 


L«»lity. 


Name  of  grower. 


Land 

in 
beet*. 


Gnws 
weir  tit 


welgbt 
of  beets. 


GrOfls 
proceedii. 


Net  pro- 
ceed*. 


Yield 

per 


Net 
p>o- 
oeedi 
per 


Helenfl  *,.,..*.. 

Jordan 

New  Prague **.- 

Do 

Do,....,.... 

Do 

Do„. .,-.,., 

Do ..., 

Do 

Do 

Do... ,. 

Do 

Do 

Sticbotn  ebCrowtlng 

Do.... 

Do.,.. 

Do...„..... 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do ,. 

Do... 

Monti^mery  ... 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do;""!"""I 

Do 

Do..... 

Do.....« 

Do „.,.-,. 

Do..... ,,. 

Do.... 

Do..... 

Do 

Do..... 

Do 

Do....... 

Do.>.. 

Do,,..— 

Do 

Do.-.. 

Do..„ 

m.... 

DC...... 

Do 

Do,,..... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do..... ,.. 

MQlford* 

Do.. 

Do 

Do ,. 

Do 

Itllkeonr 

Jf  endot*.  ....,,„., 

Do 

Dri 

Do... 

Blko 

LonftrlaLe 

Do 

Do 

Le  @ueur  C4?DCi?r. . . 

Do..,,.......,. 

Do 

Do.,.. 

Do 

DtJ.... ---. 

Do. 

Do 

H*Minga 

MuMenKock.WlH. 


JohoSLocker. 

Piitef  Btt5«lcer 

F.J.BarUisok 

Ignac  Fieret  ,,,,.. 

John  Kiil)C9. 

Math  Kucfra  ..... 
KriiUk  J.Liik«j ... 
Frank  Miuars..... 
ThomiiH.Vovftk,,,. 
J.Schoeobauer.... 
Johti  J.  Svobodft .. 

John  W.  Tupy . 

Thos.  Zvanovei^ ... 

John  Dvorak  

Peter  Dvornk.,... 
Jowph  Puerat..... 
Frank  Fried  ...... 

Joseph  11  n  joey 

Prank  Hruby  ..,,. 
Jacob  OclpntoaJ... 
John  Studnicka  .. 
TbooiaflUbtJiB.... 

Carl  Au£st ,,.. 

Aug.  Burjr.. ...... 

Jerry  Carpenter... 
Anton  Cf>rde«...., 

T.K.Daleiden  .... 

John  J,  I>elU6 

HLTman  Ekert.... 
Went'L^I  Ftt€lor.... 
Albert  rUcek..... 

John  Flkek 

John  Holy 

AJbertJanoviky,. 
JohoKoobele  .... 
JobD  H.Koubete.. 
Albert  Krocak.... 
F.M.Kiikftpka..,. 

J.F.  Kukacka 

Joa.  R.  Kukueka  .. 
Karl  Liiiberffer  ... 
Joseph  I^nln...... 

Agneji  Mach  ...... 

Leopold  Mtxa  ..,. 
AiuileNovotoj-... 
Fmnk  Kehor,...,. 

John  Relka 

M.Soulek  ...,,.,,. 
MaLSkluzafek  ... 

M.F.StAmk.. 

Frank  J.HtAska... 
Frank  Troka...... 

Jwhn  Tupy ., 

John  Vlafc-k 

John  Fellpek 

A.  Uoraidoviky... 
Jb«.  Kopot  ........ 

JohnSfadek ,, 

Frank  Wattek.... 

JoH.  Htangler 

Joseph  lAbble .... 

RnbonLemay 

F.W.Trapp....... 

Jrio  Wfl.t;rnkne<'bt 

Ji'liij  WjiiiiK-r , 

Mnrtici  t:'f>];>U.'cba.. 
JojiL^ph  Kftllna  .,,. 
Thoft  Piimpt-r..... 
Aui^uHt  Khmke  ,,. 
njiirad  Lupir  .... 
Jntkis  Maroode,.. 
Fnirik  Pk'ka... 

F.Preuiw.. 

Wra.Tlt^e........ 

Aug.  Tmxler 

RlgnTrnJiler.....,, 

Cha#i.  Freitaif 

E.J.SJOfiirofa  ..,,, 


S 

2 
2 
4 

2 

1 
% 
2 

1 
1 

II 
1 
3 
1 

li 
3 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
3 
10 
5 
5 
2 
2 
3 
6 
8 
1 
4 
2 

a 

2 
£ 
2 
5 
2 
fi 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
6 
2 
» 
2 

11 

3 
2 

1 
2 
I 

1* 

1 
1 

u 

1 
1 
I 

n 
I 

2 


115,400 
M^IOQ 

iog,A60 

43.fieO 
127,ef70 
7(5,800 

af(,^o 

&4,H40 
63,3^ 

140,990 
42,690 

iia^ioo 

84,000 
3H,410 

I4e,e40 

74,300 
3?1,230 
1312,1^ 
4a7,360 

101,  tHO 
143, 9K» 
115,660 
326,740 
156,090 

iS,O10 
151.290 

S0<*30 
12l.no 
2M,760 

m.aso 

125.230 
III.WO 
236.  (ilO 
1:^.«50 
238.040 
ft4.600 

HOtiO 
159,910 
»3.«10 
74.600 
7B.W0 
^,290 
US.  440 
96.060 

4a.4l£0 

24i.no 

101,100 

l45.^100 
73,000 

120.700 
53,700 
75,810 

n4,«l5 
il,^0 
37,73^ 
97,240 
37,520 
32,990 
99,  OHO 
46,800 
5B,19ft 
13.995 
4«.e90 
37,900 
49,3fl0 
(^,015 
45.900 

7S,800 


7lm#, 

109,405 

S5,12S 

72,056 

173,776 

101,730 

41, 02ft 

lid.  2^ 

7t,6ia 

B5.430 

51,940 

68,586 

49, 120 
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NEBRASKA. 

There  is  to  be  noted  a  general  improvement  of  conditions  and  results 
throughout  Nebraska.  These  are  influenced  principally  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  irrigated  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  for  beet 
growing.  Each  of  the  factories  secures  nearly  as  many  beets  from 
the  irrigated  districts  of  the  west  as  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  is  removing  its  factory  from 
Norfolk  to  Lamar,  Colo. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  avei'age  results  for  these  factories 
during  the  year: 

The  average  acreage  of  the  factories  was  4,366  acres.  ' 

The  average  yield  per  acre  was  9.41  tons  of  beets. 

The  factories  worked  an  average  of  41.100  tons  of  beets. 

They  produced  in  sugar  an  average  of  9,791,333  pounds,  or  4,S95.6  short  tons. 

The  sugar  in  beets  averaged  15.08  per  cent;  the  purity  81.48. 

The  sugar  factories  paid  the  farmers  for  beets  approximately  $616,500. 

Grand  Island. — During  the  past  two  years  this  factory  has  been 
much  more  successful  than  in  previous  yeare.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  opening  up  of  the  western  part  of  Nebraska  to  beet  growing,  its 
location  being  much  nearer  than  the  rest. 

The  factory  is  paying  a  higher  rate  than  formerly.  It  now  pays  a 
flat  rate  of  $4.50  per  ton.  The  high  grade  of  beets  grown  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  which  contributes  the  greater  part  of  the  supply, 
will  sustain  this  price.  It  pays  25  cents  extra  for  handling  and  20 
cents  additional  for  beets  that  have  been  siloed  awaiting  a  call  from 
the  factory. 

Beet  growing  in  its  own  vicinity,  as  well  as  in  the  western  district, 
was  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging,  both  in  tonnage  and  quality  of 
the  beets.  Beet  growers  near  the  factory  probably  secured  the  best 
yield  for  several  years. 

Leavitt. — This  factory  (near  Ames)  had  a  larger  area  contracted 
and  planted  to  beets  this  season  than  ever  before.  A  large  part  of  ita 
beets  also  are  now  grown  in  the  western  part  of  Nebraska.  The  man- 
agement for  a  niunber  of  years  has  secured  the  control  of  considerable 
territory  in  that  section,  especially  lands  under  irrigation  from  the 
Culbertson  ditch. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  growing  beets  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  has  been  the  lack  of  help  on  the  farms.  Gradually  this  situation 
is  improving. 

During  the  season  this  company  conducted  experiments  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Townsend  of  the  Department. 

Frequent  rains  in  June  gave  the  weeds  considerable  start,  causing 
difficult  cultivation.  This  was  true  not  only  of  the  best  fields  near  the 
factory,  but  also  of  the  fields  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  where 
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irrigation  is  employed.  Beets  grown  in  this  part  of  the  State  this 
year  were  matured  almost  entirely  without  irrigation. 

Beets  grown  near  the  factory  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  were 
up  to  the  standard,  compared  with  those  of  any  other  year  since  the 
factory  has  been  in  existence.  Sufficient  rain  fell  to  produce  a  crop, 
after  which  followed  a  dry  spell,  elaborating  the  sugar  in  the  beets 
and  producing  high  quality. 

Throughout  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  beets  averaged  over  15 
per  cent  sugar. 

The  management  of  this  factory  announces  that  it  will  pay  a  flat 
rate  of  $5  per  ton  for  beets  next  year.  At  the  rate  contracts  are  com- 
ing in,  8,000  acres  are  anticipated  for  the  next  campaign. 

I  submit  a  report  made  by  Mr.  H.  Scilley,  the  agriculturist  of  the 
Standard  Beet  Sugar  Company,  at  Leavitt.  Mr.  Scilley  is  one  of  the 
most  careful  and  progressive  beet  growers  in  the  country.  His  report 
is  as  follows: 

Leavitt,  Nebr.,  December  jW,  1904' 

Dbab  8ib:  The  Standard  Beet  Sugar  Company  is  located  at  Leavitt  (near  Amee), 
Dodge  County,  Nebr.  The  length  of  the  campaign  this  year  will  be  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  days. 

The  past  season  has  been,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  beet  growing.  It  was  very 
dry  in  the  spring  in  the  irrigated  districts  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  A  \aigd 
acreage  was  grown  for  this  factory,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  land  had  to  be  irrigated 
before  it  was  plowed.  When  the  rains  did  start  they  were  continuous  for  some 
time,  so  that  the  crop  was  rather  late  in  a  good  many  places.  We  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  getting  a  fairly  good  stand,  which  was  considerably  damaged  in  sections  by 
heavy  hail  storms  later  in  the  season. 

The  beet  crop  is  growing  in  favor  with  the  farmers  in  our  territory,  especially  in 
the  western  part  of  it,  as  the  price  now  paid  for  Xyeets  enables  the  farmer  to  make  a 
good  profit  on  a  moderate  tonnage.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  it  is  alao  grow- 
ing in  favor  from  tne  same  cause,  but  the  size  of  the  farms  in  the  eastern  part  of  oar 
territory  operates  against  the  industry,  as  a  farm  of  160  to  240  acres  can  be  hnaed 
to  com  or  grain  with  a  small  amount  of  help,  and  the  average  farmer  does  not  care 
to  handle  a  crop  requiring  a  large  amount  of  help. 

The  principal  developments  this  year  favorable  to  beet  growing  have  been  the 
better  handling  of  water  in  the  irrigated  territory  and  the  cultivation  of  the  cr(^  as 
soon  after  watering  as  possible.  This  we  have  tried  to  have  done,  and  it  has  greatly 
increased  the  yield. 

In  our  eastern  territory  we  have  found  that  land  subject  to  leaf  spot  if  planted 
late  will  be  very  slightly  affected,  as  by  the  time  the  plants  get  large  enough  to 
catch  the  infection  the  nights  have  become  cool,  rendering  the  conditions  un&vor- 
able  for  the  development  of  diseases  of  this  kind. 

Several  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  artificial  fertilizers  by  our  beet 
j^rowers  this  season,  but  without  any  apparent  results,  whereas  the  application  of 
uell-rotte<l  barnyard  manure  has  again  given  a  greatly  increased  yield  and  has 
pretty  conclusively  proven  itself  to  be  away  ahead  of  any  commercial  fertilizer.  The 
4lifferent  varieties  of  beet  seeds  we  experimented  with  this  year  have  all  proved  very 
>»atisfactory,  especially  that  grown  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Morrison,  Fairfield,  Wash. 

A  new  beet-topping  machine,  brought  out  a  year  ago,  was  tried  and  does  excellent 
work,  pulling,  topping,  and  putting  the  beet^i  in  windrows  at  right  aoglea  to  the 
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dii^^etion  in  which  the  row8  run,  the  same  as  a  hayrake  leaves  hay.    No  other  new 
laborHBaving  implemeuts  have  been  tried  this  year. 

We  had  contracts  with  400  farmers  this  year.     We  harvested  5,900  acres. 

We  paid  $4.50  and  $5  per  ton  for  beets  this  season,  and  are  making  our  new  con- 
tracts at  ir'5  on  track. 

The  prospects  are  very  good  for  1905,  and  we  are  looking  for  an  increased  acreage. 

The  seeds  we  used  this  season  are  as  follows:  Original  Klein wanzlebener,  40  per 
cent;  Aderstwit,  20  percent;  Dippe  Kleinwanzlebener,  20  per  cent;  Braune's  £lite, 
5  per  cent;  Schreiber*s,  6  per  cent;  Knaur*s  Mangold,  6  per  cent;  Naarden,  1  per 
cent,  and  Morrison,  2  per  cent. 

The  lands  giving  us  the  best  results  are  the  rather  heavy  sandy  loam  soils  that  are 
free  from  surface  water  and  yet  not  too  far  from  moisture.  The  tableland  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  where  the  soil  is  a  sort  of  a  magnesia  clay,  also  gives  us 
excellent  results  when  properly  watered. 

The  beet  crop  is  rapidly  becoming  more  permanent,  as  we  are  getting  now  a  line  of 
growers  that  make  a  practice  of  growing  a  fixed  %creage  each  year,  preparing  their 
land  one  year  ahead,  and  they  are  having  such  good  results  that  it  is  encouraging 
their  neighbors  to  try  it  also.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  the  manu- 
facturers of  sugar  will  be  justified  in  putting  up  additional  fact<^>ries  in  Nebraska. 
The  quality  of  th(j  beets  for  the  last  two  campaigns  has  been  as  good  as  at  any  point 
in  the  Western  States,  California  possibly  excepted. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  Scilley,  « 

Agriculturist  of  the  Standard  Beet  >>ugar  Company. 

The  beet-gi*owing  interest  of  the  Standard  Beet  8ugar  Company  m 
the  western  part  of  Nebraska  is  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr. 
James  Scilley,  who  is  also  a  practical  \)eet  grower. 

Desiring  to  follow  in  detail  the  progress  of  sugar-beet  growing  in 
the  western  part  of  Nebraska,  1  requested  Mr.  Scilley  to  make  a 
report  on  this  work,  which  is  as  follows: 

North  Platte,  Nebb.,  December  B6^  1904. 

Dear  Sib:  Yours  of  the  21st  receiveil.  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the 
sugar-beet  acreage  in  western  Nebraska  was  considerably  increased  this  year,  and 
that  the  results  have,  as  a  whole,  Ixjen  very  satisfactory  to  the  growers  as  well  as  to 
the  factory.  The  Standard  Beet  Sugar  Company  had  about  2,500  acres  in  the  North 
Platte  Valley  and  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  about  the  same  amount, 
making  a  t^^tal  of  5,000  acres  in  all. 

Quite  a  number  of  farmers  employed  Russian  help,  putting  in  all  the  way  from  30 
to  125  acres;  for  instance,  Dolan  &  Clarke,  of  Vromin,  put  in  120  acres,  getting  Rus- 
sians to  do  the  hand  work.  The  beets  netted  around  15  tons  to  the  acre  at  $5  per 
ton,  which  gave  the  growers  a  very  handsome  profit.  These  beets  were  deUvered  to 
the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Grand  Island. 

At  Maxwell,  Nebr.,  Ed.  Hoytetter  had  5  acres,  and  made  a  little  over  20  tons  to  the 
acre;  Harry  Pell  had  3  acres  which  made  25  tons,  and  2  acres,  IS  tons  per  acre;  Camy 
Hutchinson  had  5  acres  which  made  about  16  tons  to  the  acre;  E.  E.  Uardisty  had 
10  acres  which  made  16  tons  to  the  acre;  John  Shaver,  20  acres  with  about  18  tons 
per  acre;  Scott  Shaner,  9  acres  with  15  tons  per  acre;  August  Larson,  5  acres  with  15 
tons  per  acre.  All  of  these,  with  many  others,  were  delivere<l  to  the  Standard  Beet 
Sugar  Company,  and  the  growers  received  $5  per  ton  on  track  at  Maxwell. 

At  Brady  Island  E.  W.  Murphy  had  some  5  acres  which  made  18  tons  to  the  acre; 
Joseph  McGee,  15  acres  which  made  17  tons  to  the  acre,  and  many  others  laiaed  from 
12  to  15  tons  per  acre. 
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At  North  Platte  we  unfortunlitely  had  a  very  severe  hailstorm,  which  destrojred  all 
other  crops  and  reduced  the  tonnage  on  the  beet  crop  so  that  we  got  in  this  district 
from  6  to  13  tons  to  the  acre.  The  North  Platte  Sugar  Beet  Company  had  127  acres 
that  made  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  8  tons  per  acre.  This  low  tonnage 
was  cause<l  partly  by  the  hail  and  partly  by  the  irrigation  ditches  going  dry,^o  that 
when  the  foliage  was  destroyed  the  ground  dried  out  very  rapidly  and  beets  did  not 
get  started  again  until  several  weeks  later,  when  we  had  rains  enough  to  supply 
moisture. 

Growers  having  a  large  acreage  could  not  get  over  the  ground  fast  enough  with 
cultivators  to  conserve  moisture.  William  Longrath,  in  the  same  territory,  raia><l 
about  12  tons  to  the  acre  on  28  acres.  Mr.  Longrath  got  into  his  field  immediately 
after  the  hail  and  stirred  the  soil,  giving  his  beets  a  chance  to  recuperate. 

Let  me  say  here  that,  in  my  opinion,  where  l)eets  are  of  good  size  and  are  stripped 
of  their  entire  foliage  by  hail,  if  farmers,  instead  of  getting  discouraged,  will  go  ahead 
and  cultivate  properly  they  need  suffer  very  little  from  the  effects  of  the  hail.  (See 
Pis.  I  and  II. )  While  the  hailstorm  reduced  the  yield  in  this  territory,  it  will  be  the 
means  of  very  largely  increasing  the  acreage  in  1905,  as  a  good  many  farmers  lost  all 
their  other  crops,  but  where  they  had  sugar  beets  their  beets  made  a  fair  showing. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Waugh,  of  North  Platte,  had  10  acres  of  beets  that  he  did  not  get  planted 
until  about  the  25th  of  June.  All  his  other  crops  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
hailstorm,  but  his  beets  made  8  tons  per  acre;  as  he  did  the  work  with  his  own 
family,  it  made  him  a  nice  little  bit  of  money.  A.  T.  Warnack  had  a  little  over  9 
tons  per  acre  on  30  acres  in  the  same  territory.  Joseph  McConnell,  on  a  5-acre  tract 
at  Hershey,  raised  20  tons  to  the  acre.  This  particular  piece  of  ground  had  never 
raised  a  crop  before  on  account  of  the  cold  alkali  nature  of  the  soil. 

George  Mudd,  of  Hershey,  had  80  acres  that  yielded  from  10  to  18  tons  per  acre, 
the  hand  work  being  done  by  Russian  help.  He  cleared  something  like  $3,000  on 
his  crop.  These  beets  were  delivered  to  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company.  Louie 
Tollior,  of  Hershey,  grew  20  acres  for  the  Standard  Beet  Sugar  Company,  on  which 
he  cleared  $41  per  acre. 

Alexander  Nielson  had  10  acres  in  for  the  Standard  Beet  Sugar  Company,  which 
yielded  15  tons  to  the  acre.  W.  H.  Graham,  of  Sutherland,  got  18  tons  to  the  acre 
from  part  of  his  25  acres.  David  Hunter,  of  Sutherland,  got  an  average  of  18  tons  to 
the  acre  from  45  acres.  H.  H.  Hartman  got  18  tons  to  the  acre  from  5  acres  at 
Paxton. 

I  can  not  take  time  to  give  you  the  names  of  all  the  growers,  so  I  have  just  given 
you  samples  from  the  different  places.  I  will  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  growere  ia 
this  territory  raised  from  12  to  25  tons  to  the  acre;  the  l>alance  from  4  to  12  tons. 

Both  the  American  and  the  Standard  com])anies  paid  a  flat  rate  of  $5  per  ton;  and 
they  weighed  and  tared  the  beets  at  the  different  loading  stations,  which  gave  much 
better  satisfaction  than  paying  on  the  sugar  basis.  The  beets  averaged  about  16  per 
cent  sugar. 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  much  better  work  done  than 
last  year,  and  that  there  is  much  enthusiasm  in  the  sugar-beet  growing  among 
farmers.  Where  a  good  crop  was  not  secured  farmers  can  see  and  understand  why, 
and,  instead  of  getting  disgusted  with  the  crop  and  saying  it  is  a  **fake,'*  they  admit 
their  mistake  and  are  going  to  plant  again  and  profit  by  their  experience.  For 
instance,  some  men  imagined  when  they  got  Russians  or  others  to  do  the  hand  work 
that  the  less  they  did  themselves  the  farther  ahead  they  would  be.  Consequently 
they  would  only  plow^  about  3  inches  deep,  not  half  prepare  the  ground  before  plant- 
ing, and  cultivate  as  little  as  possible  after  beets  came  up.  The  result  was  that  if 
they  got  enough  to  pay  their  help  they  did  well. 

After  this  year's  experience,  I  wish  to  iinprfss  ]>eet  growers  with  the  neoesBity  of 
first  plowing  deep,  then  pulverizing  the  soil,  then  i)acking  with  a  roller  or  someoUier 
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machine  in  order  to  ^et  soil  so  it  will  hold  moisture,  and  also  to  fi^et  an  even  stand 
of  good  healthy  beets.  It  also  enables  cultivation  as  soon  as  beets  are  up  (which  can 
not  be  done  without  injury  to  the  crop  in  loose  ground),  thus  getting  rid  of  weed& 
before  they  get  a  Htart.  Then  they  should  cultivate  after  each  rain  just  as  soon  as 
the  soil  will  permit.  They  should  not  be  afraid  to  cultivate  a  little  late  if  crop 
requires  it,  even  if  they  do  break  a  few  leaves. 

In  this  territory  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  beets  10  inches  in  the  row,  will,  I 
believe,  give  best  rei?ults.  Some  hurt  their  crop  by  having  the  beets  too  close,  and 
others  by  leaving  them  too  far  apart.  Three  important  things  are,  getting  the  land 
ready  first,  thinning  out  Ix^fore  the  plants  get  too  big,  and  cultivating  properly.  I 
believe  growers?,  as  a  rule,  do  not  attach  enough  importance  to  cultivation,  especially 
where  they  employ  hand  labor;  but  I  have  known  cultivation,  other  thingj  being 
equal,  to  make  a  difference  of  5  tons  per  acre  in  the  crop  this  year.  As  regards  the 
time  of  thinning,  some  farmers  think  just  so  they  get  the  beets  thinned  it  does  not 
matter  when;  but  the  fact  is,  in  the  same  field,  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
planted  at  the  same  time,  if  one  plot  is  thinned  out  when  the  plants  have  four  or  six 
leaves,  and  kept  clean  and  well  cultivated  afterwards,  while  another  plot  is  let  go 
until  the  beets  and  weeds  have  almost  closed  the  rows — which  will  not  take  long — 
and  is  then  cleane<l  out  and  given  good  cultivation  afterwards,  the  first  plot  will  make 
nearly  twice  the  tonnage  and  have  a  better  sugar  content. 

My  plan  this  year  is  to  try  to  get  those  farmers  to  take  hold  that  intend  to  get  all 
there  is  in  the  crop;  consequently,  I  am  going  to  try  to  impress  growers  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  more  money  in  getting  20  tons  per  acre  from  10  acres  properly  cared 
for,  with  ground  selected  and  got  ready  the  year  before,  than  there  is  in  40  acres  at 
10  tons  per  acre  done  in  a  haphazard  way. 

The  sugar-beet  growing  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition  in  this  valley,  and  I  believe* 
with  the  same  success  the  coming  year  this  valley  will  justify  a  500-ton  factory. 
The  Republican  Valley  has  grown  about  the  same  acreage  as  this,  but  I  am  unable- 
lO  irive  you  the  results. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  Scilley. 

Norfolk. — This  factory  experienced  a  normally  successful  year.. 
It  received  a  lar^e  supply  of  beet^,  and  these  were  of  good  quality.. 
There  was  considemble  wet  weather  during  the  early  stages  of  the- 
crop — a  great  many  other  crops  being  drowned  out  entirely — but  the^ 
principal  damage  to  beets  was  the  growth  of  weeds  and  gi'ass.  The 
stand  of  beets  was  very  good.  The  crops  yielded  a  fair  average- 
tonnage. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  the  results  were  about  as  satisfactory  this 
year  as  in  any  other  of  its  fourteen  years  of  experience. 

NEW   YORK. 

Lyons. — New  York  has  at  present  one  factory,  located  at  Lyons. 
It  had  the  most  successful  year  in  its  history.  It  had  a  campaign  of 
one  hundred  days  and  over.  The  beets  raised  throughout  the  district 
averaged  9.38  tons  to  the  acre.  The  sugar  contents  of  the  beets  aver-^ 
aged  16  per  cent;  the  purity,  85. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  geneml  improvement  of  conditions^ 
affecting  this  factory.  It  has  had  to  overcome  many  things,  but  it 
appears  to  be  now  thoroughly  established. 
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Under  the  reorganization  and  the  new  management  this  factory  has 
become  much  more  effective  during  the  past  season.  It  had  consider- 
ably more  contracts  and  a  larger  area  planted  to  beets  than  ever  before, 
approximately  5^500  acres. 

Owing  to. snows  and  inclement  weather  farmers  were  late  in  their 
planting,  very  little  of  which  was  done  earlier  than  May  1.  The  weather 
was  unusuall}^  favorable  throughout  the  growing  season,  and  results 
were  much  more  satisfactory  than  heretofore.  The  factory  received 
the  largest  supply  of  beets  in  its  history. 

BiNOHAMTON. — The  factory  formerly  operated  at  this  place  finally 
succumbed  on  account  of  repeated  failures  to  secure  a  sufficient  supidy 
of  beets.    It  has  been  moved  to  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

OHIO. 

General  improvement  of  conditions  is  quite  noticeable  throughout 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Fbemont. — For  several  years  this  factorj^  struggled  along,  unable 
to  secure  a  competent  suppl}'  of  beets.  The  factor}'  has  now  developed 
sufficient  area  to  insure  a  larger  suppl  v.  This  season  was  the  most 
successful  of  its  history.  It  worked  a  campaign  of  one  hundred  days 
or  over.  The  farmers  secured  an  average  of  9  tons  of  beets  per  acre. 
The  average  sugar  contents  of  the  beets  during  the  campaign  was  16 
per  cent;  the  purity,  84. 

Conditions  have  been  gradually  improving  at  this  place.  The  com- 
pany has  succeeded  in  making  more  contracts  than  in  past  years. 
Farmers  previously  growing  beets,  as  a  rule,  increased  their  acreage. 
It  contracted  for  approximately  5,000  acres  of  beets.  Not  all  of  this 
was  planted;  over  4,000  were  harvested. 

The  company  arranged  for  the  colonization  of  Russian  families  to 
do  the  work  in  the  })eet  fields. 

December  11)  the  company  entertained  several  hundred  beet  growers. 
There  were  marked  indications  of  better  feeling  and  understanding 
between  the  company  and  its  beet  .producers  than  in  former  years. 
This  concern  seems  to  have  finally  reached  a  condition  of  stability 
insuring  its  permanent  progress. 

OREGON. 

The  sugar  industry  in  the  State  of  Oregon  shared  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  industry-.  This  season's  results  are  the  best  since 
the  establishment  of  the  one  factory,  this  result  l>eing  largely  due  to 
the  better  methods  of  the  farmers  in  beet  growing. 

The  general  average  3'ield  of  }:)eets  per  acre  in  Oregon  was  8.4  tons; 
sugar  in  the  beets,  15.3  per  cent;  purity,  85.5. 

La  Grande. — Factory  conditions  are  gradually  improving  at  this 
place.     Last  season  (1903)  it  had  in  about  1,800  acres  of  beets;  this 
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season  it  secured  approximately  3,000  acres.  New  sections  are  open- 
ing up  to  this  production,  and  tiiey  exhibit  more  interest  in  the  crop 
than  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  factory. 

The  extra  work  in  the  beet  fields  was  accomplished  by  importations 
of  a  large  number  of  Japanese  and  Indians.  The  Indians  were  secured 
from  the  Umatilla  Reservation  and  the  Japs  from  Portland  and  towns 
along  the  western  coast. 

The  factory  ran  sixty-five  days,  a  much  longer  campaign  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  its  history. 

The  sugar-beet  culture  is  finding  more  favor  with  the  farmers 
generally,  but  not  to  the  extent  it  should.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this.  One  is  that  the  country  is  exceptionally  rich  and  produces 
ordinary  crops  with  little  attention,  particularly  small  grain. 

Here  deep  fall  plowing  is  conducive  to  large  tonnage  of  sugar  beets. 
The  frost' improves  the  land,  affording  an  excellent  bed  for  seeding. 
On  fall  plowing,  however,  beets  will  generally  be  much  shorter  than 
on  spring-plowed  ground. 

The  best  fertilizer  is  alfalfa,  but  as  it  requires  two  years  to  secure  a 
good  stand,  this  crop,  for  best  results,  should  continue  on  the  land  that 
long.  The  agriculturist  recommends  for  green  manure  planting  wheat 
or  oats  quite  thick,  allowing  them  to  grow  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  and 
then  disking  them  under.  By  hanging  a  heavy  chain  in  front  of  the 
disk  plow,  every  particle  of  green  grain  will  be  well  covered,  and  the 
crop  of  beets  next  season  will  be  much  benefited. 

The  factory  harvested  about  2,500  acres  this  year.  The  tonnage  was 
very  good.  It  pays  ^.50  per  ton  for  beets  at  the  factory.  The 
prospects  for  19u5  indicate  a  largely  increased  acreage.  It  uses  the 
Kleinwanzlebener  seed  mostl},  but  has  made  trials  of  some  seed  grown 
locally  with  excellent  results.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  black  loam.  The 
8and3'  land  is  more  easily  worked,  but  the  black  loam  brings  the 
heaviest  yield.  Taking  all  in  all,  however,  the  sandy  loam  is  pre- 
ferred, for  the  reason  that  less  dirt  sticks  to  the  beets;  it  can  also  be 
worked  in  wet  weather,  while  the  black  loam  becomes  sticky  and  beet 
tools  fail  to  scour. 

UTAH. 

This  State  now  has  four  factories,  located  at  Logan,  Ogden,  Lehi, 
and  Garland.  The  first  three  have  been  operating  for  several  years. 
It  may  be  said  that  all  have  fully  worked  out  and  developed  conditions 
insuring  successful  future  opemtions.  The  three  older  factories  had 
long  campaigns,  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  establishing  two  other  factories 
in  this  State,  to  be  in  operation  next  year. 
R  p  1—06 47 
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The  average  results  of  these  factories  for  the  season  are  as  follows: 

The  average  acreage  of  the  factories  was  5,012.5  acres. 

The  average  yield  per  atTe  was  12.12  tons  of  beets. 

The  factories  worked  an  average  of  60,750  tons  of  beets. 

They  produced  in  sugar  an  average  of  14,180,150  pounds,  or  7,090  short  tons. 

The  sugar  in  beets  averaged  14.77  per  cent;  the  purity,  82.96. 

The  factories  paid  the  farmers  for  beets  approximately  $1,215,000. 

Garland. — This  is  the  second  year's  operation  of  this  factory.  Its 
supply  of  beets  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  and 
the  general  results  were  satisfactory  to  all.  The  town  of  Garland  has 
been  very  much  stimulated  in  a  business  way. 

Outside  the  usual  help  on  the  farms,  extra  labor  was  supplied  by  a 
large  colony  of  Japanese  imported  into  the  section,  and  an  equal  num 
ber  of  boys  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  larger  towns. 

Many  Japanese  are  hired  in  the  Garland  district.  A  number  of 
these  have  rented  about  500  acres  of  land  for  beet  growing. 

The  Bear  River  Valley  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States  for 
sugar-beet  raising.  It  has  a  perfect  irrigation  system  and  excellent 
climatic  conditions. 

On  account  of  the  superior  agricultural  character  of  this  district, 
the  Utah  Sugar  Company  is  now  producing  there  most  of  its  beet 
seed,  approximately  20,000  tons  this  year.  The  company  has  stored 
away  about  150  tons  of  mothers  at  Garland,  and  50  tons  at  Lehi,  to  be 
planted  for  seed  production  next  year. 

Lehi. — The  season  opened  up  quite  favorable  in  this  vicinity.  A 
full  supply  of  beets  was  early  contracted,  enabling  the  lands  to  be 
put  in  the  proper  condition  at  the  proper  time.  The  factory  has  fully 
and  completely  established  itself. 

During  the  season  the  slicing  plant  located  at  Bingham  Junction 
was  removed,  to  facilitate  the  beet-growing  in  the  district  known  as 
Spanish  Fork  and  other  near-by  localities.  It  appeared  that  this 
change  would  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  factory  and  accommodate 
more  farmers  producing  beets.  The  location  at  Bingham  Junction 
was  too  near  Salt  Lake  City;  the  land  could  be  utilized  for  other 
intensive  purposes,  particularly  supplying  products  for  the  city 
market. 

For  eight  years  the  company  has  been  engaged  in  the  production  of 
home-grown  seed.  This  seed  ranks  very  high  in  quality  in  comparison 
with  the  seed  imported  from  Europe,  showing,  as  a  rule,  higher  vital- 
ity and  producing  beets  of  a  better  quality.  The  plant  has  cooperated 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  experiments  to  produce  a 
race  of  beets  l>earing  seeds  each  containing  a  single  germ. 

The  results  in  beet  growing  were  more  favorable  than  in  any  other 
year  in  the  history  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Cutler,  general  manager  of  the  Utah  Sugar  Com- 
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pany,  which  owns  two  factories  in  Utah  and  two  in  Idaho,  as  to  the 
conditions  prevailing  this  year,  makes  the  following  report: 

Salt  Lake  City,  January  14 f  1905. 

Deab  Sir:  Our  two  factories  belonging  to  the  Utah  Sugar  Company  are  located  at 
Garland  and  Lehi,  Utah.  The  former  factory  waa  in  operation  fifty-nine  days  and 
the  latter  one  hundred  and  one  days. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  Utah  have  been  very  favorable  for  beet  culture. 

Utah  has  been  particularly  happy  in  the  fact  that  its  farms  are  held  in  very  small 
acreages,  the  average  contract,  perhaps,  not  being  7  acres  to  the  farmer,  and  the 
farmers,  having  their  own  labor,  are  entirely  independent. 

The  beet  crop  is  more  remunerative  than  any  other  product,  and  as  the  water  for 
irrigation  is  becoming  more  expensive  each  year,  the  farmers  find  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  utilize  the  water  on  such  crops  as  will  yield  the  largest  revenue.  At  Grarland 
the  farmers  are  demonstrating  from  time  to  time  that,  on  such  lands  as  are  suitable 
for  raising  beets,  this  crop  brings  them  in  more  than  grain  or  alfalfa,  which  have 
been  the  main  crops  during  the  past 

Experience  has  taught  the  farmers,  both  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  that  it  is  very  essen- 
tial to  select  the  choicest  land  for  the  beet  crop,  also  land  that  can  be  uniformly  irri- 
gated, and  to  get  the  best  results  this  crop  must  be  looked  after  very  carefully. 

We  have  tried  in  Utah  and  Idaho  almost  all  kinds  of  artificial  fertilizers  without 
any  apparent  beneficial  results;  but  we  have  discovered  that  barnyard  manure  or 
clean  alfalfa,  plowed  under,  is  very  good.  This  gives  the  farmer  good  tonnage  and 
does  not  impair  the  quality  of  the  beets.  We  have  demonstrated  also  in  Utah  that 
beet  seed  can  be  successfully  raised  on  such  lands.  In  Idaho  as  yet  no  beet  seed  has 
been  grown. 

The  four-row  beet-seed  drill  is  far  superior  to  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Also 
what  is  known  as  the  two-row  and  four-row  horse  cultivator  is  a  great  labor-saving 
implen)ent,  and  the  new  beet  lifter  or  digger  that  has  been  largely  introduced  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old-style  beet  plow. 

We  understand  that  some  implements  for  topping  and  digging  the  beets  have  been 
used  in  some  localities,  but  without  any  satisfactory  results. 

The  number  of  contracting  farmers  at  Garland  was  250;  at  Lehi,  1,800.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  harvested  at  Garland  was  2,857;  at  Lehi,  9,200. 

At  Lehi  and  Garland  the  price  for  beets  delivered  in  sheds  is  ^.75  per  ton.  Where 
they  come  in  by  car,  the  price  varies  from  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

At  Garland  the  acreage  has  been  materially  increased.  At  Lehi,  at  this  date,  the 
pro8i>ect  is  just  as  good  as  it  was  last  season. 

At  all  our  places  we  have  planted  75  per  cent  of  the  Original  Klein wanzlabener 
seed;  the  other  25  per  cent  is  of  Gabr.  Dippe  seed,  with  just  enough  of  other  kinds 
for  experiments. 

A  sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil  is  the  best  adapted  in  our  localities.  In  manjr 
cases  clay  loam  produces  just  as  large  a  tonnage  with  satisfactory  results  as  to  sugar 
and  purity,  but  the  latter  is  not  as  easily  prepared  to  receive  the  beet  seed  as  the 
sandy  loam,  unless  proi>erly  plowed  in  the  fall. 

The  Lehi  factory  had  a  slicing  station,  as  you  know,  at  Bingham  Junction,  but  last 
spring  this  station  was  removed  to  Spanish  Fork,  27  miles  south  of  the  main  plant 
at  Lehi.  The  reasons  for  making  this  change  was  that  we  could  not  get  sufficient 
water  the  latter  part  of  the  season  for  the  operating  of  the  plant  at  Bingham  Junc- 
tion; and  again  there  were  not  enough  beets  delivered  at  that  point  by  team  to 
justify  retaining  this  plant  there;  so  it  was  moved,  as  stated  above.  At  the  new 
location  we  get  about  3,000  acres  of  beets  delivered  by  team. 
Youn,  very  truly, 

Thomas  R.  Cutler, 

General  Manager. 
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Ogden. — ^The  factory  at  this  place  has  been  very  much  improved 
by  the  installation  of  the  Osmose  process  and  by  other  recent  improve- 
ments. It  secured  a  larger  acreage  than  usual,  farmers  generally 
increasing  their  amount  of  land  devoted  to  beets. 

The  early  season  was  quite  favorable.  There  was  plenty  of  water 
in  the  ground  and  a  large  deposit  of  snow  upon  the  mountains  upon 
which  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  depends. 

The  spring  was  a  little  too  cold  and  wet,  but  this  was  followed 
by  J:)etter  weather  and  generally  good  results  in  beet  production. 
Prospects  for  the  future  are  very  encouraging. 

Logan. — Weather  conditions  were  unfavorable  during  the  spring 
months  in  the  farming  districts  supplying  this  factory  with  beets. 
Following  the  inclemency  of  the  early  season  came  insects  doing 
damage  to  such  an  extent  in  places  that  farmers  plowed  up  their 
beets,  on  the  whole,  considerably  decreasing  the  area  supplying  the 
factory.  As  the  season  progressed  it  was  much  more  favorable. 
The  yield  was  considerably  better  than  anticipated;  especially  the 
quality  of  the  beets  was  higher  than  usual. 

Though  this  factory  has  operated  four  years,  it  has  never  secured  a 
supply  of  beets  giving  anything  like  a  long  campaign.  Everything 
considered,  this  has  been  the  most  successful  run  in  the  history  of  the 
factory. 

WASHINGTON. 

General  conditions  throughout  the  beet-growing  district  of  this  State 
during  the  past  season  were  not  as  favoi-able  as  those  noted  in  most  other 
beet-growing  districts.  The  rainfall  was  slight.  While  the  acreage 
secured  by  the  factory  was  quite  sufficient,  the  average  ^Meld  was  low. 
Comparing  results  in  the  beet  fields  with  other  crops,  however,  the  sit- 
uation seems  much  more  encouraging,  as  cropping  in  the  State  was 
unfavorable  generally  during  the  season.  Increased  satisfaction  seems 
to  prevail  among  the  farmers  generally.  Prospects  appear  fairly  good 
for  next  season. 

Waverlv. — Conditions  around  this  factory  are  gradually  improving. 
Farmers  are  becoming  more  accustomed  to  beet  culture  and  better 
advised  as  to  it.s  crop  returns,  one  year  compared  with  another. 

This  season  was  exceedingly  dry,  having  less  than  half  the  usual  pre- 
cipitation from  April  15  to  November  1.  The  yield  per  acre  was  about 
66  per  cent  of  that  of  former  seasons.  No  beets  are  grown  under 
irrigation  for  the  factory. 

The  beet  crop  is  gradually  growing  in  favor  with  farmers,  because 
of  better  remuneration,  as  a  iiile,  than  that  realized  from  other  crops. 

Barnyard  manure  is  the  principal  fertilizer  for  beets,  giving  very 
satisfactory  results.     Its  use  increases  with  each  successive  season. 

The  factory  pays  for  beets $5.25  per  ton  delivered  in  company's shedj^ 
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at  Waverly.  Present  indications  are  favorable  for  an  increase  over 
last  year's  acreage. 

The  seed  mostly  used  is  original  Kleinwanzlebener. 

The  soil  is  mostly  black  loam,  on  a  yellow  clay  subsoil,  with  rolling 
surface.  There  is  but  little  flat  or  level  land  in  the  beet-growing  dis- 
trict. About  90  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area  is  rolling.  The  flat  or 
level  lands  are  too  cold  for  sugar  beets. 

WISCONSIN. 

Two  sugar  factories  have  been  established  in  the  State  during  the 
year.  The  machinery  for  the  factory  at  Janesville  was  moved  from 
Dresden,  Canada,  and  that  for  the  one  at  Chippewa  Falls  from  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.  For  new  concerns  the  results  were  very  satisfactory, 
both  to  the  farmer  and  the  factory.  The  latter  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  parties  who  operate  the  factory  at  Menomonee  Falls. 

There  has  been  more  agitation  in  this  State  for  the  establishment  of 
new  factories  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  The  factories 
in  this  State  will  be  doubled  in  the  near  future.  General  conditions 
were  quite  favorable  to  l)eet  growing. 

A  summary  of  average  results  for  the  year  in  Wisconsin  is  as 
follows: 

The  average  acreage  of  the  factories  was  3,166  acres. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  was  11.37  tons  of  beets. 

The  factories  worked  an  average  of  36,000  tons  of  beets. 

They  produced  in  sugar  an  average  of  7,806,666  pounds  or  3,933  short  tons. 

The  sugar  in  beets  averaged  14.54  per  c^nt;  the  purity,  83.51. 

The  sugar  factories  paid  the  farmers  for  beets,  approximately,  $540,000. 

Chippewa  Falls. — The  season  started  in  this  locality  with  quite 
favorable  indications.  Before  its  installment  the  plant  had  placed 
contracts  with  the  farmers  for  a  full  supply  of  beets  for  opemting  its 
first  campaign.  For  a  first  planting  the  stand  was  good,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  qualit}-  and  yield  of  beets  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  plant  was  shipped  here  from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  reinstalled 
at  this  place.  It  was  improved  and  enlarged,  and  with  it  was  installed 
a  pulp-drying  plant.  It  is  the  purpose  to  produce  a  stock  food  from 
the  by-products — pulp  atid  molasses — similar  to  that  produced  at 
Janesville,  Wis.,  and  at  Alma,  Mich. 

As  to  conditions  and  results  this  year,  I  publish  below  a  report  made 
by  the  agricultural  manager,  A.  F.  Postel,  as  follows: 

Chippewa  Fali^,  Wis.,  Jamianj  12,  1906. 

Dear  Sir:  Complying  with  your  request  of  December  16,  i)ermit  me  to  hand  you 
the  following  infonnation  herewith: 

The  name  of  the  company  it?  the  Chippewa  Sugar  Company.     It  was  built  in  1904. 

The  past  season  was  w^et  and  cold,  and  therefore  not  propitious  for  getting  the  best 
results  in  beet  culture.  Still,  in  spite  of  this,  the  results  obtained  were  very  satis- 
factory, taking  into  consideration  that  this  is  our  first  season.  Potatoes  rotted  in  the 
ground  and  com  did  not  become  thoroughly  ripe,  so  that  crops  were  half  failures. 
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Adding  to  this  the  prevailing  low  price  for  potatoes,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the 
hardy  and  ever-sure  beet  crop  with  its  fixed  price  is  finding  favor  with  the  farmers. 
They  have  already  prepared  a  larger  acreage  for  beets  in  the  fall. 

We  applied  extensive  subsoiling  in  the  fall  of  land  to  be  devoted  to  beet  culture 
this  season.  Experiments  with  fertilizers  have  not  been  made,  as  this  was  our  fir^t 
season  and  the  farmers  were  not  inclined  to  go  to  any  extra  expense  beyond  what 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Still  we  shall  encourage  such  exi)eriments  the  coming 
season  again  and  hope  to  accomplish  something  along  this  line. 

Four  different  kinds  of  seed  were  tried:  Elite  Kleinwanzlebener,  C.  Branne,  Bien- 
dorf;  Imperial  Kleinwanzlebener,  O.  Hoeming,  Volkstedt;  Original  Kleinwanzle- 
bener, Rabbethge  &  Giesecke;  American-grown,  E.  H.  Morrison,  Fairfield,  Wash. 
The  results  obtained  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  Braune  seed  as  reganl* 
tonnage  and  sugar  percentage,  so  that  this  seed  will  be  used  almost  exclusively  the 
coming  season. 

The  implements  of  recent  design  used  by  us  were  the  following:  Two-row  beet  and 
corn-drill  combined;  two-row  beet  cultivator;  one-row  beet  lifter  and  subeoiler  com- 
bined. The^e  tools  have  given  good  results  and  can  be  recommended.  The  drill 
will  plant  either  beet  seed  or  corn,  and  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  will  plant 
the  necessary  amount  of  seed  per  acre  (18  pounds  of  seed  in  rows 20 inches  apart);  so 
that  the  farmer  can  not  use  less  seed  even  if  he  wants  to,  unless  he  plants  in  rows  22 
or  24  inches  apart,  in  which  case  the  stand  in  the  row  will  be  the  same;  i.  e.,  a  full 
one. 

The  number  of  beet  growers  who  signed  contracts  was  1,600.  The  number  of  acres 
harvested  was  3,000.  We  paid  $4  per  ton  for  beets  containing  12  per  cent  or  less  of 
sugar,  and  25  cents  more  for  each  per  cent  above  this.  The  average  price  paid  this 
year  was  $4.75  per  ton,  and  25  cents  additional  for  beets  delivered  after  November  1. 

Clay  loam  and  sandy  loam  are  the  best  beet  soils. 

The  farmers  around  here  seem  willing  to  learn,  which  can  not  always  be  said  of 
the  farmers  in  other  localities.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  our  beet  growers  this  year  not  only  manured,  but  also  subsoiled,  intended  beet 
land  in  the  fall.  I  regard  subsoiling  as  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  beet  culture 
on  the  heavier  soils,  and  for  this  reason  I  gave  the  growers  around  here  a  beet  lifter 
which  they  could  also  use  as  a  subsoiler.  In  this  way  I  "killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone,'*  and  hope  to  see  the  spangle-rooted  beet  disappear  entirely  and  have  it 
replaced  by  the  normally-grown  beet  with  one  long  and  smooth  root,  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  the  pocketbook  of  the  beet  grower  and  sugar  manufacturer  alike. 

Janesville. — The  early  season  in  this  district  was  quite  favorable 
to  beet  growing.  The  people  are  engaged  in  tobacco  culture  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Some  of  the  acreage  hitherto  devoted  to  this  prodact 
was  put  in  sugar  beets  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Altogether  about 
4,000  acres  were  contracted  for  the  factory,  some  of  this  being  in 
northern  Illinois. 

To  considerable  extent  beets  have  been  grown  at  this  place  for  the 
factor}^  at  Menomonee  Falls  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  As  the 
farmers  were  accustomed  to  tobacco  production  there  has  been  con- 
siderable speculation  as  to  the  reception  the  tobacco  growers  would 
give  the  beet  crop.  The  Milwaukee  News,  in  discussing  this  point, 
gives  the  following  figures: 

The  number  of  acres  of  beets  planted  in  the  county  last  year  (1903)  were  $54;  in 
tobacco  during  this  period  there  were  7,372  acres.  This  year  (1904)  S»380  acres 
were  planted  to  beets,  and  only  4,900  to  tobacco. 
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The  season  was  quite  favorable  throughout;  results  of  beet  grow- 
ing were  quite  generally  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  sugar  the  factory  has  installed  a  pulp- 
drying  plant.  The  wet  pulp  and  waste  molasses  are  mixed  together 
and  dried  in  this  plant  for  stock  food.  This  is  an  innovation  in  Wis- 
consin, but  undoubtedly  on  account  of  the  heavy  stock  interests  of 
the  State  the  stock  food  will  find  a  ready  market.  For  storing  this 
product  the  plant  has  installed  a  large  warehouse  devoted  exclusively 
to  its  use.  The  plant  has  done  very  satisfactory  work  taking  care  of 
the  refuse  pulp  as  it  came  to  it  from  the  factor3\ 

This  company  adopted  the  innovation  introduced  at  Menominee, 
Mich.,  last  year.  Invitations  were  sent  out  to  3,500  farmers  to  attend 
a  barbecue  to  be  held  at  the  factor}'.  A  progranmie  was  arranged, 
including  speeches  by  some  of  the  leading  business  men  and  agricul- 
turists of  the  Stat!e.  This  method  brings  the  farmers  in  closer  touch 
and  is  more  effective  in  demonstrating  their  interests  in  the  beet-sugar 
industry. 

Last  spring  was  cold,  wet,  and  late,  and  there  was  six  weeks'  drought 
in  July  and  August.  There  was  excellent  harvesting  weather  in  the 
fall.  The  season  as  a  whole  was  not  a  bad  one  for  beets.  Early  in  the 
spring  plenty  of  rain  fell,  \vhich  gave  good  germination.  Also  late 
in  the  fall,  September  and  the  early  part  of  October,  there  were  very 
beneficial  rains,  which  helped  materially  in  enlarging  the  yield. 

Beet  growing  is  in  favor  with  the  farmers,  although  they  do  not  go 
into  it  on  a  large  scale,  the  average  beitig  about  2i  acres  to  each  farm. 

There  were  1,350  contracting  farmers,  who  harvested  3,250  acres. 
The  prices  paid  for  beets  and  the  contract  conditions  are  as  follows: 

The  company  agrees  to  pay  for  all  suitable  beets  delivered  under  the  contract  $4.50 
per  ton  (net  weight)  for  beets  averatring  14  per  cent  or  less  of  sugar,  and  at  the  rate 
of  25  cents  per  ton  for  each  additional  1  per  cent  of  sugar  contained  in  the  beets. 

The  company  agrees  to  pay  an  additional  amount  of  25  cents  per  ton  for  all  beets 
delivered  to  its  factory  by  wagon.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  company  agrees  to 
pay  25  cents  per  ton  for  all  beets  delivered  after  November  1.  Payments  are  to  be 
ma<le  on  the  loth  of  each  month  for  l>eets  delivered  during  the  previous  month. 

All  testing  of  beets  shall  l>e  done  in  the  laboratory  of  the  company  by  a  chemist 
appointed  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Madison. 

In  the  event  of  the  factory  of  the  company  being  destroyed  by  fire,  or  for  any 
other  reason  incapacitate<l  at  any  time  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  l>eet  crop,  the 
company  shall  have  the  option  to  pay  the  beet  grower  $5  per  acre  for  all  beets  he 
may  have  under  proper  cultivation,  allowing  the  grower  to  retain  the  crop. 

The  company  guarantees  a  freight  charge  of  25  cents  per  ton  in  car  lots  of  15  tons 
minimum  weight  from  all  points  within  50  miles  of  Janesville,  Wis. 

All  car  shipments  shall  be  weighed  by  the  Western  Railway  AVeighing  Association 
and  settlement  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  such  weights. 

There  were  approximately  36,000  tons  of  beets  harvested. 
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The  prospects  for  acreage  for  1905  are  very  good.  The  factory 
anticipates  contracts  for  at  least  5,000  acres. 

The  seed  used  this  season  was  the  Hoeming  variety. 

The  best  results  this  year  came  from  old  tobacco  ground.  The  soil 
conditions  differ  in. the  different  localities.  The  principal  soils  are 
black  sandy  loam,  a  heavy  black  soil,  a  claj"  loam,  and  a  da}"  mixed 
with  black  dirt  and  sand,  with  general!}'  a  good  cla}'  subsoil.  The 
best  results  come  from  the  sandy  loam  soil. 

This  part  of  Wisconsin  is  developing  very  rapidly  in  the  beet-grow- 
ing industry,  and  is  certainly  giving  good  results.  The  farmers  have 
become  more  educated  in  the  matter,  and  will  naturally  show  more 
interest  next  3^ear  than  this. 

Menomonek  Falls. — It  is  estimated  that  fully  4,000  acres  of  beets 
were  planted  for  this  factory. 

To  the  energy  and  intelligent  s^'stematic  work  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Wagner, 
manager  of  the  factory  at  Menomonee  Falls,  is  largel}'  due  the  rise 
and  healthful  progress  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  that  State.  As  to 
conditions  and  results  in  the  factory  districts  he  makes  the  following 
report: 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  7,  1905, 

Dear  Sir:  I  conpider  the  past  season  as  not  the  ver\'  l>est  for  sugar  beets.  The 
early  summer  months  were  very  cold,  while  the  month  of  September  and  the  first 
half  of  October  were  cloudy  and  rainy.  However,  while  this  undoubtedly  kept 
down  the  sugar  content,  which  is  averaging  so  far  about  14.75  per  cent,  the  tonnage 
is  very  goo<i.  Many  farmers  who  have  grown  beets  for  us  now  for  four  years 
obtained  18  tons  and  more  to  the  acre. 

To  get  at  the  correct  average  of  beets  per  acre  is  not  practicable,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  know  how  many  acres  were  planted  or  harvested.  I  have  found  that 
farmers  are  not  very  careful  about  planting  the  same  acreage  as  contracted  for.  In 
fact,  the  farmer  does  not  measure  off  his  field — simply  guesses  at  the  contents;  and 
I  have  frequently  found  that  where  a  farmer  has  contracted  for  5  acres  and  thinke 
he  has  5  acres,  he  has  not  really  4;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  farmers  who  contract 
for  1  acre  frequently  plant  1 J  acres.  Base<l  on  the  acreage  contracted  for,  I  believe 
our  average  tonnage  to  be  about  12  tons. 

The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  cur  factory  are  ver\'  much  more  favorably  inclined 
toward  beets  than  formerly,  and  have  l>ei'ome  satisfied  that  it  is  not  only  a  profitable 
crop,  but  that  it  is  a  sure  crop.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  potatoes  rotted,  owing  to 
excessive  moist ii re,  l)eets  on  the  same  fields  gave  good  results*.  We  have  spent 
much  time  and  money  to  educate  the  farmers  to  take  up  l)eet  culture,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  state  tiiat  our  efforts  have  lx»en  successful,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
more  ditlioulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  beets. 

In  regard  to  fertilizer,  we  have  made  no  experiments  with  them,  except  that  we 
recommend  bamyanl  manures  to  ho  applie<i  in  the  fall. 

The  only  lalK>r-saving  device  that  has  Ix'en  trie<l,  and  which  I  think-is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  method,  is  that  of  topping  the  beets  l>efore  ]>ulling  them,  by  using  a 
blade  attached  to  a  handle,  similar  to  a  hoe  not  l)ent.  This  seems  to  require  less 
lalx»r  than  the  old  meth<^Ml  of  throwing  them  in  piles  with  the  tops  an«l  then  picking 
up  ejich  beet  and  cutting  it  with  a  knife.  No  new  labor-eaving  implemenlB  have 
been  tried  in  this  district  with  any  sucoesB. 
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We  have  about  1,800  contracting  farmers,  who,  as  near  as  we  know,  have  harvested 
about  4,500  acres.  We  pay  $4.75  for  beets  containing  14  per  cent  of  sugar  or  less,  and 
25  cents  for  each  additional  per  cent  of  sugar. 

The  prospects  for  1905  are  very  good. 

AVe  have  used  altogether  German  seed,  particularly  Hoeming  and  Braune. 

Our  land  is  mostly  clay  loam.  However,  we  have  also  had  good  results  from  sandy 
loam. 

At  the  Chij)pewii  Sugar  Company's  factory  at  Chippewa  Falls,  AVis.,  which  is 
under  my  management,  the  result**  in  securing  beets  were  not  very  good  this  year. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  was  their  first  year,  and  there  was  practically  no  fall 
preparation  made  for  the  crop. 

It  is  my  intention  to  thoroughly  canvass  that  territory  and  to  keep  experienced 
agriculturists  among  the  farmers  all  summer,  and  from  known  results  where  the 
beeta  had  proper  care  I  am  satisfied  that  a  good  crop  can  be  secured.  I  am  also 
satisfied  that  the  farmers  in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  will  more  readily  take  to 
beet  culture,  because  they  are  much  more  in  need  of  a  good-paying  crop  than  the 
farmers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.^ 

STATISTIGS    OF    THE     BEET-SUGAR     INDUSTRY    IN    THE     UNITED    STATES 

FOR   1904. 

The  following  tables  give  the  general  factory  and  farm  results  for 
1904:  (1)  A  table  giving  the  total  and  average  results  by  States; 
(2)  a  table  giving  the  results  by  individual  factories. 

The  statistics  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  reveal  the 
identity  of  the  individual  factories.     The  data  in  these  tables  were 
furnished   me   directly  by  the  factories  except  in  five  instances,  in, 
which    cases    I    have  inserted  careful   estimates  based  on   reliable 
information. 

General  factory  and  farm  remits  for  1904,  by  States. 


Area 
har- 
vested. 

Aver- 
age 

yield 

of  beets 

per 

acre. 

Beets 
worked. 

Sugar  manufactured. 

Aver- 
age 

sugar 
in 

beets. 

Per  ct. 
15. 74 
15.64 
14.88 
15. 13 
15.08 
14  77 

Aver- 
age 
puritv 
ooem- 
cientof 
beets. 

Aver- 
age 
length 
ofcam- 
paign. 

Esti- 
mated 
aver- 
age 
extrac- 
tion of 
sugar. 

State. 

Pounds. 

Tons,  a 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho    

Acres. 
32,801 
44.456 

7,700 
63.777 
13,100 
20,0fi0 

9,500 

16,400 

Tons.a       T\ms.a 
12.01       39),  452 
12.32  !    550.350 
9.81         75  500 

93,811,900  ,    46,666.95 
124,553,800  1    62,276.9 

1 7  Wtt  ^U\l\  1        8  7Q« 

Per  rt.     Day*. 
81.13         79.6 

82. 46  87. 1 
88.52  1      48.8 

85.47  1      46.8 

81.48  j      91 
M9  twt        IHA  7 

I'er  ct. 
12.5 
11.1 
12 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

rtnh  

8.06  1    433,428     lOSibdiisSO  i    51,' 932. 26 
9.41  :     123,800       '29,374.000  1     14,687 
12.12  .    243,000      M  TX)  anf\      9A  lutn  n 

11.7 
11.6 
11  8 

Wisconidn 

Minni'iiota,  New 
York,       Ohio, 
Oregon,  Wash- 
Ingtoi  - , ,  ^  ^ , , .  - 

11.37  1    108,000 

I 
8.69       142,500 

23,600,000       11,800 
a5, 206. 000       17,603 

14.61       83.51  1      88.6 
16.65  1    84.77  ;      80 

10.9 
12  8 

Total  and 
average  . 

197.784 

10.47 

2.071.539 

4.S4,22fi.430 

242,113.41 

16.33  1    83.09 

78 

11.74 

a  Tons  of  2,000  pounds. 
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Qmeral  factory  and  farm  results^  by  individual  fadoriefy  for  1904' 


Number  of  factory. 

Average 

yield  of 

bee  t«  per 

acre. 

Price  of 

beets  per 

ton. 

ATeragc 

sugar  in 

beets. 

Average 
purity 
coeffi- 
cient of 
beets. 

Length 
of  cam- 
paign. 

Estimated 
average 

extraction 
of  sugar. 

1 

Ton*,  a 
12 
8.6 

15.00 
4.90 

Percent. 
13 
17.6 

79 
82 

Day9. 
82 
44 

Per  coil. 
11.4 

2 

18 

Zb                  

4  b 



5b 

6 

13.1 

11.6 

12 

11.7 

12.9 

11.66 

11.5 

12.5 

13.42 

9.11 
13.70 
.  12.19 
10.67 
10 

7.W 

8 

4.75 

4.75 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

.  <'4.50 

C4.50 

«-4.50 

C4.50 

16.6 

16 

14.8 

16.7 

16.6 

16.3 

15.3 

16 

16 

15.1 

16 

16,2 

14.65 

14.5 

16.3 

16.6 

81.5 

8L36 

81 

82.6 

82 

83 

82.6 

82.5 

83 

82.4 

82 

82.3 

83 

83 

85.9 

86 

09 

77 

125 

120 

129 

110 

61 

76 

91 

45 

81 

72 

68 

.      62 

26 

47 

10.3 

7             

12.6 

8 

12 

9      

u 

10 

12 

11          

ia7 

V2 

11 

13    

11 

14 

11 

l.'i     

las 

Ifi 

17 

18 

19 

ia5 

12.2 
12.4 
10.  s 

20 

12.9 

21 

12.5 

22b     

2:) 

8.1 

7.83 

9 

9 

8.09 

7.05 

7.36 

<"4.50 
CA.50 
C4.60 

<?4.60 

C4.50 

4.75 

14.9 

15 

14.5 

16 

14.5 

15.43 

14.67 

86.38 
84 

84.16 
84 

86 
85 
86 

30 
39 
60 
77 
26 
31 
53 

10 

24 

10.5 

U.l 

'26 , 

27 

14 
10.9 

2< 

U.9 

29 

13 

30  b 

Sib 

32         

7.i)S 

7.02 

8.86 

9.48 

8 

4.92 

7.28 

8.82 

12.32 

10.  ?> 
8.4 
9 

9.38 
9 
8.4 

18.16 

13 

11.75 

10.71 
5.38 

11.78 

12 
9.5 

04.60 
04.60 
04.60 
0  4.50 

4.75 
0  4.50 
04.50 
0  4.50 

4.75 
04. 50 
04.50 

5.00 

6.00 
0  4. 50 
04.50 
04.60 
0  4.50 
0  4.50 
04.50 

5.25 

4.75 
0  4.50 

4.75 

13.10 

15.7 

16.6 

16 

14.13 

15.4 

16.6 

14.6 

16.6 

15.2 

14.7 

15.17 

16 

16 

15.3 

14 

14.3 

16 

16 

15 

14.7 

14 

15.1 

84 

86 

86 

89 

84.8 

84 

85.6 

83 

86 

83 

80 

80.89 

86 

84 

86.5 

81.5 

82.1 

84 

83 

83 

83 

84 

84 

28 
76 

eo 

91 
29 
U 
43 
50 
98 
90 
67 
116 
76 
102 
64 
119 
148 
101 
59 
60 
106 
116 
45 

11.3 

:J3 

13 

34 

18 

3.) 

11.8 

3l» 

11.8 

37 

11.9 

38 

11.7 

39 

10 

40 

11.6 

41 

10.5 

42 

11 

43 

18.4 

44 

12.3 

45 

l$.l 

46 

12.5 

47 

12 

48 

12 

49 

ILS 

50 

12 

51 

12 

52 

ia9 

53 

11 

54 

]a9 

Average 

10.47 

15.33 

83.09 

78 

11.74 



a  Ton«  of  2.(K)0  pounds. 

h  Not  operated  in  1904. 

o  Price  |>aid  for  bcet.s  reaching  a  minimum  standard  of  sugar  content  and  poritv.  For  eftch  addi- 
tional per  cent  of  sugar  an  additional  amount  per  ton  (in  some  cases  25  cente,  in  otben  3Si  cents)  if 
allowed. 
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JUVENILE  COTJET  WORK  DT  COLORADO. 

Throughout  my  report  I  have  often  referred  to  the  availability  for 
work  in  the  beet  field  of  the  unemployed  in  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
I  have  laid  special  stress  on  the  employment  of  children  for  this  work 
durins^;  school  vacations. 

Several  of  the  States  have  established  juvenile  courts  with  special 
jurisdiction  over  minors  and  their  infractions  of  law.  The  functions 
of  these  courts  are  broad,  the  general  idea  being  to  reform  and  help 
youthful  oifenders.  The  coldness  and  rigidity  of  ordinary  penal 
administration  is  largely  eliminated.  It  is  recognized  that  idleness  is 
the  main  cause  of  youthful  crime  and  at  the  same  time  the  principal 
factor  in  developing  mature  hardened  criminals.  Young  people  must 
be  kept  busy,  both  in  self -improvement  and  self -sustenance.  Employ- 
ment is  the  antidote  to  idleness  and  crime. 

Probably  in  no  place  in  the  country  has  juvenile  court  work  advanced 
so  rapidly  and  thoroughly  as  in  Denver,  Colo.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  enthusiastic  and  systematic  work  of  its  instigator.  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey,  of  that  place. 

For  employment  of  the  young  people  coming  under  its  jurisdiction 
the  court  naturally  turns  to  the  beet  fields  of  the  State.  This  work  is 
especial h'  adapted  to  3'oung  people  from  nine  to  seventeen  years  of 
age.  It  may  be  said  that  youths  of  this  age  in  the  beet  fields  are  of 
more  service  than  adults  in  doing  the  weeding,  thinning,  and  similar 
hand  work.  They  are  more  nimble,  and  therefore  more  useful.  This 
work  comes  at  a  time  when  public  schools  are  closed. 

In  beet  growing  up  to  the  present,  the  Denver  court  has  confined 
its  attention  largely  to  boys.  Squads  of  about  20  are  sent  out  to  the 
beet  fields  under  the  direction  of  a  ''probation"  officer  of  the  court, 
who  makes  the  contract  with  the  farmers  and  all  armngements  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  camp,  lays  down  the  rules  governing  deportment 
and  executes  the  same,  collects  the  mone}^  for  the  boys'  labor,  keeps 
the  accounts,  pays  the  bills,  and  distributes  the  earnings.  Usually 
contracts  are  made  with  the  farmers  at  so  much  per  acre.  Since  a  hoy 
can  accomplish  as  much  as  an  ordinary  adult  laborer,  he  receives  as 
much. 

There  is  no  other  kind  of  work  so  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  juvenile  court,  and  it  is  developing  a  great  resource  of  labor  for 
beet  fields.  Our  large  cities  contain  many  3'oung  people  to  whom  this 
sort  of  work  is  well  suited,  and  the  opportunity  to  do  it  is  a  boon,  not 
only  to  the  wards  of  the  juvenile  court,  but  many  others  for  whom 
employment  is  just  as  necessary. 

Plate  IV  (figs.  1  and  2)  graphically  portrays  the  character  of  the 
work  developing  in  Colorado  under  the  administration  of  the  juvenile 
court.     The  court  is  ably  assisted  by  the  Juvenile  Improvement  Asso- 
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ciation,  description  of  which  I  clip  fpom  the  court's  pamphlet,  "Tte 
problem  of  the  children,  and  how  the  State  cares  for  them,"'  as  follows: 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  work  of  the  juvenile  court,  a  number  of  our  best  dtuens 
have  formed  the  Juvenile  Improvement  Association,  of  Denver.  The  purpose  ot 
this  organization  is  to  encourage  social  betterment  for  children.  The  plan  was  pro- 
posed about  a  year  ago  and  has  met  with  much  favor. 

In  response  to  my  communication  asking  for  plans  and  details  of 
conducting  this  work,  Judge  Lindsey  writes  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  I  deeply  appreciate  the  interest  you  show  in  this  matter  and  the 
spirit  of  your  letter.  I  have  not  received  the  report  you  speak  of,  but  shall  look 
forward  to  ita  receipt  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

A  gentleman  from  the  northern  beet  fields  was  in  to  see  us  to-day.  and  he  dedara 
that  if  proper  arrangements  can  be  devised  500  Denver  boys  can  be  kept  at  work 
most  of  the  time  between  June  and  September  by  his  company  alone. 

Briefly,  our  plan  was  to  send  fifteen  or  twenty  lx)ys  in  company  with  a  probation 
officer  and  a  cook  with  a  complete  camp  outfit.  The  camp  was  pitched  in  different 
fields  from  time  to  time.  In  this  way  the  probation  officer  looked  after  the  boys 
and  saw  that  they  did  their  work  and  at  the  same  time  had  a  good  time.  Suppos- 
ing a  teacher  in  a  school  should  go  out  of  the  room  and  leave  the  best  average  boys 
of  the  best  families,  how  much  would  she  get  out  of  them?  It  is  the  same  way  with 
these  boys  in  the  fields.  If  you  have  some  one  with  them,  just  as  a  teacher  in  a 
school,  you  will  get  good  work  out  of  them.  We  started  last  spring  by  having  the 
boys  come  to  my  court  once  every  two  or  three  weeks,  when  we  would  talk  to  them 
upon  the  importance  of  the  work,  explain  the  beet-sugar  industry  &nd  the  responsi- 
bility that  rested  upon  them  to  do  their  work  well.  In  this  way  we  endeavored  to 
get  the  most  re^^ponsible  juvenile  labor.  The  results  accomplished  were  most  satis- 
factory, and  a  number  of  families  left  the  slums  of  Denver  and  became  residents  of 
the  beet-field  districts,  because  it  was  brought  to  their  attention  in  this  way  throogb 
their  boys  working  in  the  fields.  The  first  year  we  attenipte<l  this  work  it  was 
without  organization.  The  boys  were  simply  sent  alone  and  very  few  of  them  did 
well.  In  fact,  it  was  declared  a  failure  by  the  farmers.  The  last  year  we  had  fair 
success  with,  I  should  say,  one-half  of  the  boys  sent  out. 

I  send  you,  under  separate  cover,  a  little  booklet  calle<i  **The  Problem  of  the 
Children,"  and  on  pages  129  to  132,  inclusive,  you  will  find  a  statement  regarding 
this  work. 

I  wish  to  tliank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  matter,  as  I  believe  it  contains  the 
germ  of  a  wonderful  work  which  can  he  done  by  the  city  and  the  country  ixwperating 
together  for  the  help  of  our  city  boys.  Of  course  it  is  goin":  to  require  time  and  caw 
to  i)erfect  a  plan  that  is  satisfactory,  but  that  it  can  be  perfected  I  have  abeolntely 
no  doubt. 

Descriptive  of  the  purposes,  methods,  and  results  in  the  beet  fields, 
I  clip  from  the  court's  pamphlet,  referred  to  above,  the  following: 

WORK    IN   THE   BEET   FIELDS. 

Among  the  things  which  the  society  proposes  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity in  tlie  northern  and  southern  sugar-beet  fields  to  supply  city  boj-s  with  work 
iluring  the  summer.  Average  boys  will  not  work  in  school  unless  the  teacher  is 
present.  Neither  are  they  likely  to  work  in  the  fields  unless  some  capable  penon 
is  there  to  encourage  and  direct  them.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  boys 
heretofore  sent  to  the  beet  fields  without  orjranization  or  discipline  did  not  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction.     It  is  now  proposed  to  send  a  prolmtion  officer  in  charge  of  eich  20 
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boys,  with  a  complete  camp  outfit,  which  is  to  be  pitched  in  the  most  favorable 
place  near  tlie  fields.  A  number  of  Fuch  camps  have  been  organized  and  at  the 
present  writing  are  being  sent  to  the  fields,  with  every  prospect  of  success.  These 
boys  have  been  meeting  faithfully  with  the  judge  and  probation  officers  in  the  juve- 
nile court  upon  designated  evenings,  when  their  work  and  its  importance — not  only 
to  the  farmer,  but  to  themselves,  to  the  court,  and  to  the  improvement  association — 
is  freely  db^cu^ed.  The  boys  are  thus  made  to  feel  their  respon.«ibility,  and,  while 
we  can  not  tell  what  success  may  l)e  had  or  what  we  can  do  until  we  try,  we  are 
looking  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  result  of  this  plan.  Last  year  something 
over  100  boys  were  sent  to  the  beet  fields  from  Denver.  They  were  allowed  to  do 
very  much  as  they  pleased,  and  with  the  same  results  as  would  happen  in  any  well- 
regulated  school  of  the  best  boys.  Less  than  ontt-half  of  them  gave  satisfaction. 
Yet  something  over  20  families  weFit  from  the  slums  to  the  beet" fields  because  of  the 
experiment,  and  notwithstanding  its  disappointments,  we  account  it  to  have  been 
more  than  worth  while. 

The  court  is  under  great  obligations  to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brown  and  her  able  assistants, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Fealy,  Mrs.  Alexander  Helme,  and  the  young  ladies  who  assisted 
them  in  the  entertainment  given  at  the  Broadway  Theater  in  April,  1904,  for  raising 
funds  for  this  association  and  the  i)romotion  of  the  beet-sugar  work.  The  beet-sugar 
industry  in  Colorado  is  a.ssuraing  enormous  proportions  and  demands  a  class  of  work 
in  the  fields  for  three  months  in  the  summer — June  to  September,  vacation  months — 
which  can  be  well  performed  by  boys  under  proper  discipline.  We  are  simply  try- 
ing to  avail  ourselves  of  these  opportunities  for  the  good  of  the  boys. 

GBOWING  SUGAB  BEETS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  (for  1903)  I  included  a  carefully  revised 
description  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  growing  sugar  beets.. 
As  the  edition  of  that  report  is  now  practically  exhausted,  I  have 
decided  to  insert  here  the  matter  referred  to  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
who  are  taking  up  sugar-beet  growing  for  the  first  time. 

SELECTION   OF   THE  SOIL. 

The  first  requisite  in  successful  sugar-beet  growing  is  a  suitable  soil.  This  will 
become  more  evident  to  the  farmer  as  he  proceeds  with  the  crop.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  lx?et  crop  maken  a  heavy  draft  upon  the  soil,  and  should  be  classed  in  this 
respect  with  com,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  It  quite  often  happens  that  the  farmer 
selects  a  piece  of  grouu<l  for  growing  sugar  beets  not  well  adapted  to  growing  other 
crops,  and  not  considered  productive.  If  a  soil  is  light  and  sandy  it  shouM  be 
avoide<l  for  the  beet  crop,  unless,  through  rotation  of  crops  and  fertilization,  it  has 
been  brought  up  to  the  right  condition  for  sustaining  such  crops  as  corn  and  iX)tatoe8. 

I  am  often  asked  the  question,  *'Do  sugar  beets  exhaust  the  soil?"  The  proper 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  any  crop  will  exhaust  the  soil  if  planted  continuously 
and  nothing  is  done  to  renew  it.  Sugar  beets  will  not  exhaust  the  soil  more  than  other 
heavy  crops  if  the  right  methods  are  pursued.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  farmer 
growing  sugar  beets  to  make  a  profit  out  of  them,  the  same  as  any  other  crop;  there- 
fore he  should  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  land  for  growing  them.  If  a  piece  of 
land  is  not  adapted  to  general  cropping,  avoid  it  for  sugar  beets.  Put  upon  it  some- 
thing better  adapted  to  it,  and  operat<.%  if  possible,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  pro- 
ductive. If  it  is  wet  and  your,  drain  it.  If  light,  put  it  in  grass  or  bftild  it  up  with 
legumes  in  rotation  with  lij^ht  crops  and  liberal  applications  of  barnyard  manure. 
At  least  do  not  try  to  reclaim  it  with  sugar  l>eets.     They  are  not  a  good  reclaimer. 

Beeta  are  an  expensive  crop  at  the  best  and  should  be  put  upon  lands  offering  the 
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best  opportanities  for  good  3rields.  It  takes  6  to  7  tons  of  sugar  beets  per  acre  to  ptf 
the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  it  is  the  tonnage  of  beets  over  and  above  this 
amount  that  yields  the  profit.  So  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  poor  land  should  be 
planted  to  something  whose  production  is  not  so  expensive.  On  poor  land  sogir 
beets  are  liable  to  produce  a  loss,  either  through  low  sugar  content  and  purity  or  small 
tonnage  of  beets  per  acre. 

A  prospective  sugar-beet  farmer  has  a  great  many  facilities  at  the  present  time  for 
posting  himself  in  this  respect  Sugar-beet  growing  is  becoming  quite  general 
throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  he 
can  find  some  one  in  his  neighborhood  who  has  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
If  not,  the  factories  are  constantly  publishing  literature  containing  directions  for 
growing  beets,  selection  of  the  laifd,  and  treatment  after  the  beets  are  planted.  The 
experiment  stations  of  the  various  States  are  publishing  bulletins  and  distributiDg 
them  free  of  charge,  containing  much  matter  upon  these  subjects.  Every  httorj 
has  an  agriculturist  for  the  express  purpose  of  instructing  the  farmers  in  the  proper 
methods  of  growing  sugar  beets,  the  selection  of  lands,  and  how  to  treat  the  different 
lands  in  growing  this  crop.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  publishing  a  grett 
deal  of  material  upon  the  subject  of  the  beet-sugar  industry.  All  of  these  publica- 
tions are  available  and  free  for  the  information  of  the  farmer  engaged  in  sugar-beet 
growing. 

Most  farms  contain  different  kinds  of  soil,  which  are  in  different  states  of  availa- 
bility for  cropping,  though  some  of  them  are  equally  good  in  all  parts.  The  land 
selected  for  sugar  beets  must  be  fertile  and  susceptible  to  fine  pulverization.  The 
surface  and  subsoils  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  easily  penetrated  by  the  ti^ 
roots,  laterals,  and  rootlets. 

The  land  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  gnas.  How- 
ever, these  can  be  overcome  by  sufficient  attention  and  labor. 

PREPARING  THE  LAND   FOR  THE  SEED. 

Preparing  the  soil  properly  for  growing  sugar  beets  is  another  important  feature 
and  comes  next  to  the  selection  of  the  soil  itself.  We  must  consider  all  the  different 
important  steps  necessary  in  growing  a  beet  crop.  A  failure  in  any  one  of  them  or 
a  lax  or  loose  method  may  rei'ult  in  disaster  or  loss.  Having  determined  to  grow 
the  crop,  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  doing  it  right.  Everything  depends  upon 
doing  each  part  thoroughly  and  faithfully.  The  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  proceeds 
differently  under  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

There  are  two  things,  however,  that  apply  generally:  (1)  Deep  plowing  and  (2) 
minute  pulverization  by  surface  harrowing.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  sabsoil  while 
turning  the  land  with  a  stirring  plow.  I  have  seen  many  instances  where  this  has 
not  appeared  beneficial,  many  instances  where  it  has  appeared  to  be  actually  harm- 
ful, and  many  more  where  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary.  Where  winter  .freezing 
obtains,  fall  plowing  is  usually  preferable,  if  possible.  In  the  first  place  it  catches 
the  summer  and  fall  crop  of  weeds  and  grass  and  turns  them  under,  thus  eliminating 
some  of  the  difliculties  of  cultivation  during  the  growing  of  the  plants.  In  the  next 
place  fall  rains  or  irrigation  dampen  the  soil,  and  the  upheaval  through  freenng 
mellows  it  and  makes  available  certain  of  its  elements  of  fertility. 

After  the  land  is  plowed  it  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished in  several  ways — by  harrowing,  dragging,  planking,  and  rolling.  WhateTer 
local  system  is  used  most  successfully  in  accomplishing  this  purpoee  is  the  most 
desirable.  The;  idea  is  to  pulverize  the  soil,  and  this  is  an  important  matter.  The 
sugar  beet  is,  in  its  early  stages,  a  tender  plant,  and,  while  the  soil  should  be  fine,  at 
the  same  time  it  should  be  moist  and  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  thoroughly  com- 
pact about  the  beet  ball,  filling  in  the  convolutions  of  its  outer  parts.    This  ia  dfl8i^ 
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able  becaose  it  enables  the  ball  to  absorb  moisture,  which  promotes  tl^e  germination 
of  the  seed.  If  the  surface  is  left  in  a  lumpy  or  cloddy  condition,  many  of  the  balls 
remain  in  open  spaces,  allowing  free  circulation  of  the  air,  and,  instead  of  being  mois- 
tened, they  are  dried  up  and  the  germs  are  killed. 

Sugar-beet  growing  is  garden  culture  on  a  large  scale.  It  might  be  stated  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that,  in  preparing  seed  beds  for  such  a  crop,  and  in  the  care  necessary  to 
germinate  the  seeds  and  sustain  the  plants  in  their  after  growth,  whatever  is  applicable 
in  gardening  will  apply  also  to  sugar  l^eets.  Most  of  the  success  of  this  plant  during 
its  growing  season  will  depend  upon  the  proper  condition  of  the  ground  at  the  time 
of  planting. 

PLANTING    AND  GERMINATION. 

The  soil  being  in  just  the  right  condition  and  containing  sufficient  moisture  to 
germinate  the  plant,  the  seed  should  be  sown  with  a  beet  seeder  in  rows  which  are 
16  to  20  inches  apart,  the  distance  depending  on  local  circumstances  and  kinds  of 
soil.  It  is  better  to  use  a  specially  designed  beet  seeder  which  is  adjustable  as  regards 
width  of  rows  and  the  amount  of  seed  used  per  acre.  The  amount  of  seed  usually 
required  is  15  to  20  pounds  per  acre.  The  seeds  are  sown  quite  thick,  the  regulation 
of  the  amount  per  acre  being  governed  by  the  proximity  of  the  seeds  in  the  row. 

It  is  usually  anticipated  that  many  more  seeds  will  germinate  and  cx>me  up  than 
are  required.  This  is  the  insurance  part  of  the  performance.  A  stand  of  beets  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  crop.  The  beet  seeder  can  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  plant  seeds  from  a  half  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  according  to  the 
kind  of  soil  and  its  condition  as  regards  moisture,  warmth,  etc.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  plant  too  deep.  Until  experience  shall  have  given  him  a  definite  idea 
of  his  own,  the  grower  should  seek  advice  regarding  the  proper  depth  from  some 
person  better  posted  than  himself  as  to  planting  sugar  beets  in  his  locality. 

Some  method  of  compacting  the  soil  arountl  the  fceed  is  generally  desirable.  This 
is  usually  accomplished  by  rolling.  The  smooth  surface  left  by  a  roller  is  objection- 
able in  some  localities,  for  instance,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  there  is  much  wind, 
thus  drifting  the  sand  against  the  young  beets,  cutting  them  off  or  injuring  them. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  ground  is  usually  **  planked.'*  This  is  accomplished 
by  drawing  a  platform  arrangement  made  of  ])lanks  over  the  soil,  which  leaves  the 
surface  considerably  rougher  than  does  the  roller. 

Care  must  be  used  to  plant  at  the  right  time,  the  same  as  with  any  other  crop. 
This  must  be  determined  by  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  its  temperature,  and  the 
weather. 

In  from  seven  to  ten  days,  if  the  soil  is  warm  and  moist  enough,  the  beets  will 
b^in  to  make  their  appearance.  The  real  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  grower  for  a 
crop  l)egins  at  this  juncture.  There  are  several  kinds  of  emergencies  that  may  arise 
at  this  tender  stage  of  the  plant;  a  frgst  or  a  hailstorm  can  do  them  considerable 
damage,  and  they  may  have  to  be  replanted.  In  replanting,  it  is  not  good  practice 
to  undertake  to  reset  l>eets  extensively. 

This  germinating  j)eriod  is  the  anxious  time  of  the  beet  grower;  a  beating  rain 
may  crust  the  surface  to  such  an  extent  that  the  beets  can  not  penetrate  it.  In  such 
cases  I  have  seen  valuable  results  produced  by  using  a  harrow  to  break  up  the  crust 
ot  the  surface.  At  every  stage  of  the  crop  the  beets  must  be  kept  clean  and  cultiva- 
tion must  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Sometimes  they  are  cultivated 
8(K>n  after  planting.  These  first  cultivations  are  accomplished  with  special  beet  cul- 
tivators, which  work  several  rows  at  a  time.  These  cultivators  are  adjustable  to  the 
width  of  the  rows,  and  usually  have,  for  the  first  cultivation,  small,  loose,  sharp 
knives  running  parallel  with  the  surface  and  designed  to  cut  off  the  grass  and  weeds 
iu0t  below  the  surface. 
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BUNCHING   AND  THINNING. 

• 

About  the  time  when  the  beets  show  the  fourth  leaf  the  banching  and  thinning 
procesB  begins.  This  is  nwessary  to  remove  the  excess  of  plants,  made  neceaeary  in 
order  to  secure  a  stand  of  l)eet8.  Single  plants  should  be  left  in  the  row  from  6  to 
10  inches  apart,  depending  on  the  diptanw  between  the  row?  and  the  kind  of  soil. 
The  time  of  thinning  is  imf>ortant.  If  the  ]>roper  amount  of  seed  has  been  use*! 
tliere  will  be  a  considerable  excess  of  plants,  due  to  the  nearness  of  the  seeds  to 
one  another.  A  still  further  excess  results  from  the  fact  that  each  particular  seed  ball 
contains  from  one  to  seven  germs,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  germinate. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  if  all  the  germs  grow,  we  are  liable  to  have  a  bunch 
of  several  plants  from  a  single  seed  ball  standing  very  close  together,  often  inter- 
twining and  forming  a  network  of  rootlets.  The  longer  these  plants  are  allowed  to 
grow  in  this  way  the  more  complex,  difficult,  and  harmful  b(KX)mes  the  procesp  of 
removing  the  superfluous  plants.  If  this  thinning  is  put  off  too  long  it  disturbs  the 
position  of  the  plants  which  are  to  remain,  breaks  their  tender  rootlets,  and  mate- 
rially and  permanently  injures  them.  Every  effort  should  l)e  made  to  accomplish 
this  thinning  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  little  money  spent  at  this  stage  proves  a  very 
valuable  investment  in  the  after  stages  of  the  plant.  A  beet  grower  should  prepare 
himself  beforehand  and  be  ready  to  accomplish  this  work  and  not  allow  it  to  drajr 
along.  With  the  l>est  of  intentions  and  preparations,  he  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less 
hampered  by  rains  and  other  difficulties,  but  he  should  not  fail  to  exert  his  beet 
efforts  to  get  his  crop  thinned  as  soon  as  possible  after  sufficiently  matured  for  thi? 
purpose. 

The  Vrocesa  is  known  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  grower  as  **  blocking  and 
thinning."  Blocking  is  accomplished  by  a  person  walking  along  the  row  with  a  short- 
handle<l  hoe,  sharp  and  of  sufficient  width,  cutting  out  part  of  the  beets  so  as  to  leave 
bunches  the  proper  distance  apart  for  the  plants  in  the  row.  Thinning  is  acrom- 
plished  by  a  person  creeping  along  on  his  hands  and  knees  and,  with  deft  move- 
ments of  the  hands  and  fingers,  removing  all  the  plants  in  the  bunch  except  the  one 
his  eye  selects  as  the  strongest  plant.  This  all  requires  agility,  attention,  and  indus- 
trious an<l  laborious  effort;  it  is  in  a  sense  a  kind  of  cultivation,  because  all  the  soil 
is  loosened  around  the  plant,  and  should  be  compressed  around  it  again  with  the 
hand  before  going  on.  Grass  or  weeds  growing  around  the  plants  should  also  be 
jemoved. 

CTLTIVATION. 

The  methods  of  cultivation  are  various.  The  object  sought  is  the  elimination  of 
the  grass  and  weeds,  the  conservation  of  moisture,  and  the  loosening  of  the  soil 
around  the  plant.  Beets  must  lx»  kept  clean.  By  this  term  in  8Ugar-l>eet  growing  is 
meant  more  than  in  corn  growing.  It  is  desired  that  these  beets  shall  be  rich  in 
sugar.  The  sun  and  air  are  the  great  reagents  which  accomplish  this  result  in  the 
beets.  Weeds  and  grass  must  l)e  eliminated  from  the  crop  in  order  that  this  may  be 
accomplished.  Beeb?  are  a  vigorous  crop,  and  they  should  have  the  full  sustaining 
power  of  the  soil  and  not  divide  it  with  waste  plants  and  weeds. 

After  the  first  cultivation  the  horizontal  blades  of  the  cultivator  are  replaced 
with  elliptical  blades  which  penetrate  the  soil  3  to  4  inches  and  loosen  it, 
making  a  dust  mulch  which  conserves  the  moisture  of  the  soil  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  The  cultivator  is  usually  drawn  by  a  single  horse  or  mule,  and 
is  manipulated  by  a  single  laborer,  who  usually  cultivates  two  or  four  rows  at  a 
time. 

It  can  be  seen  that  this  part  of  the  work  is  not  particularly  laborious.  One  naan 
and  one  horse  can  cultivate  many  acres  of  bet-ts  in  the  course  of  the  season.  The 
number  of  cultivations  given  to  a  croj)  varies  according  to  the  exigenciee  of  the  case. 
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If  it  is  a  dry  season  cultivation  should  be  continuous  in  order  to  maintain  a  dust 
molch  and  conserve  the  moisture.  If  the  beets  are  excessively  weedy,  hand  hoes 
should  be  used.  The  number  of  times  beets  should  be  hoed  also  varies.  The  crop 
should  be  kept  absolutely  free  of  weeds;  the  ground  should  be  kept  soft  and  in  good 
condition.  If  the  land  has  become  foul,  the  more  hoeing  the  better  the  results.  Jf 
the  land  is  fairly  clean  b  't  little  hoeing  will  be  necessary. 

It  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  vieit  Germany  or  other  beet-producing  countries, 
but  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  interviewing  well-informed  agriculturists  of 
our  own  country  who  have  inspected  themethcKls  used  in  the  beet  fields  of  Germany, 
France,  and  other  European  countries  and  compared  them  with  those  prevalent 
here.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  methods  of  beet  culture 
employed  there  and  those  employed  in  this  country,  and  the  difference  is  not  in  our 
favor.  In  Germany  a  plan  is  outlined  for  rotation,  which  involves  Ihe  manipulation 
of  the  land  for  a  series  of  years.  This  land  is  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
about  the  best  results  during  the  different  years  in  the  cycle  of  rotation  and  for  the 
different  cycles  planned.  There  cultivation  and  preparation  of  beet  fields  are  more 
like  careful  gardening.  I  grant  that  this  involves  some  expense.  The  increased 
yield,  however,  and  the  economy  of  soil  manipulation,  induced  by  its  better 
mechanical  condition,  very  much  overbalance  the  expense. 

The  cultivation  of  a  lx»et  crop  should  begin  the  moment  the  soil  .is  broken  up  for 
planting  to  beet*?.  If  the  land  is  broken  in  the  fall  it  should  be  harrowed  imme- 
diately, possibly  rolled.  It  should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  while,  giving  the  weed 
seed  time  to  germinate  and  come  up,  then  it  should  be  cultivated  and  harrowed 
again.  In  the  spring  after  stirring  it  should  he  cultivate<l  and  harrowed  several 
times  until  ready  for  planting.  After  planting  it  should  be  gone  over  with  a 
'*  weeder  '*  or  harrow  as  soon  as  the  weeds  anrl  grass  begin  to  appear.  These  harow- 
ings,  etc.,  kill  weeds,  conserve  moisture,  and  prevent  the  soil  from  Ixaking.  A  culti- 
vator should  be  brought  into  requisition  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  the 
services  of  the  "weeder"  or  harrow  continued  alternately  with  the  cultivator  even 
after  the  plants  are  up.  Cultivation  should  be  continuous  from  the  moment  the 
beeta  come  in  sight  until  they  become  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  to  continue. 

Good  result**  are  just  as  effective  in  teaching  a  farmer  as  in*  any  other  business. 
When  doing  things  a  certain  way  results  in  large  profits,  the  farmer  is  disposed  to 
repeat  the  operation.  In  order  to  pro(  ure  a  good  crop  of  corn,  potatoes,  or  any  other 
cultivated  fieM  crop,  it  is  not  really  ncctssary  that  the  fields  should  be  absolutely 
clean.  They  may  be  well  cultivated  and  kept  ordinarily  clean  during  the  growing 
season,  and  still  a  good  yield  may  l>e  secured.  But  yield  is  not  the  only  thing  under 
consideration  with  sugar  beets;  they  must  be  purt»,  and  high  in  sugar,  and  clean 
cultivation  is  vitally  necessary  in  securing  this  end. 

These  other  cro|>8,  although  pro<lucing  gocnl  yields,  offer  opportunities  for  the 
ripening  of  considerable  weed  and  grass  se<»d  to  trouble  the  farmer  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  succeeding  crops.  When  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  proceeds  in  the  correct 
way  the  ground  is  left  practically  free  from  these  weed  and  grass  seeds.  When  the 
harvester  plows  out  the  t>eets  in  the  fall  it  is  Wjuivalent  to  another  stirring  of  the 
jrround.  Whatever  weed  and  grass  8ee<ls  remain  are  turned  under,  and  either  ger- 
mi'iate  in  the  fall  or  come  up  in  the  early  spring  and  are  caught  by  the  stirring  plow 
or  the  early  cultivator  of  the  succeeding  crop.  If  the  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes 
follows  in  the  spring,  we  have  a  mellow  clean  field,  and  the  cultivation  is  very  much 
facilitated.  Just  as  beneficial  effects  result  from  having  a  clean  field  if  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats  follows  beets.  The  influence  of  beet  growing  upon  any  other  crop  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years  is  very  decided.  By  the  time  this  effect  begins  to  diminish 
the  cycle  of  rotation  has  run  out  and  we  plant  heeta  again,  and  the  crop  can  now  be 
piodaced  with  better  results  and  with  less  effort  than  before. 

KF  J 
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Farmers  are  not  slow  to  learn  the  lesson  taught  by  growing  sugar  beets.  A  mialake 
often  proves  expensive.  A  valuable  fact  learned  through  experience  is  sore  to  pe^ 
petuate  itrt  influence. 

I  grant  that,  to  the  average  American  farmer,  accustomed  to  growing  160  acres  of 
wheat  or  small  grain,  in  addition  to  a  large  acreage  of  com,  such  an  outline  of  work 
as  this  may  seem  preposterous.  I  wish  to  assure  any  such  person  that  it  is  the  most 
logical  method  conceivable.  This  assertion  will  be  indorsed  by  many  succesefol  beet 
growers  of  this  country  who  are  accustomed  to  beet  growing  in  this  or  a  similar 
manner.  The  logic  of  this  method  is  that  the  yield  and  superior  quality  of  the  beets 
will  pay  all  this  expense  and  greatly  enhance  the  profits  besides.  It  must  be  within 
the  experience  of  every  observing  farmer  that  a  good  stand  of  any  crop  is  the  first 
pcqusite  of  profit  at  the  harvest.  Such  a  stand  depends  largely  upon  a  proper  prept- 
ration  of  the  seeil  bed.  It  must  be  just  as  patent  to  him  that  cultivation  with  a  har- 
row and  cultivator  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  cultivation  with  the  hoe  or  by  any 
hand  method.  It  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  destroy  weeds  when  they  first  ger- 
minate or  while  they  are  young  tlian  it  is  after  they  have  l>ecome  well  established  in 
the  soil.  It  is  less  expensive  to  cultivate  in  the  manner  above  described  than  in  the 
one  ordinarily  used,  which  involves  hoeing  ami  hand  weeding. 

To  the  person  at^customed  to  his  160  acres  this  method  of  cultivation  may  seem  im- 
possible, but  I  contend  that  he  should  not  plant  160  acres  in  sugar  beets  unless  he  has 
a  large  capital  and  plenty  of  labor  at  hand.  For  an  ordinary  farmer  10  acres  is  con- 
siderable. For  an  extensive  farmer  25  acres  is  a  large  tract  of  beets.  There  are 
farmers  who  can  successfully  grow  much  more.  The  acreage  should  be  such  that  it 
can  be  gone  over  many  times  with  the  rollers,  cultivators,  and  harrows.  If  proper 
attention  is  given  at  the  right  time  and  is  continuous,  weeds  can  be  kept  in  subjection 
with  very  little  use  of  the  hoe  or  hand  work.  Cultivation  of  other  crops  should 
teach  thL<.  Goo<l  jurlgment  and  carefully  matured  plans  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  things  in  the  right  way  at  the  proper  time  is  of  vital  importance.  When  such 
judgment  and  such  planning  are  contributed  beet  growing  resolves  itself  into  a  task 
of  comparatively  easy  execution.  If  the  farmer  will  use  these  methods  and  thin  his 
beets  at  the  proper  time  before  they  have  become  too  large  there  can  be  no  question 
of  a  good  yield.  Good  judgment  is  also  recjuired  in  selecting  the  proper  time  for 
planting,  when  the  soil  is  moist  enough  and  warm  enough  to  thoroughly  germinate 
the  seed. 

Information  and  advice  on  all  of  these  points  can  be  obtained  from  the  agricultural 
superintendents  of  the  sugar  factories.  The  farmer  should  not  follow  his  own  judg- 
ment and  then  hold  the  sugar  factory  responsible  for  poor  results  afterwards.  His 
own  judgment  will  l)e  a  good  guide  for  him  after  he  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  growing  the  beets,  the  same  as  with  other  crops.  It  will  then  be  worth  as  much 
to  him  as  any  hotly  else's  judgment,  if  not  more,  because  he  will  understand  better' 
the  action  of  his  soil  with  Ijeets  after  its  manipulation  for  a  series  of  years.  Until 
such  a  time  arrives  he  is  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  especially  provided  by 
the  factory  for  that  purpose.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  he  should  always  secure  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  and  judgment  of  these  factory  experts. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  beets  touch  those  of  the  adjoining  rows  their  shade  becomrt 
so  dense  that  the  ground  ceases  to  dry  out  so  quickly  and  the  weeds  and  grasses  are 
overcome  and  smothered  in  the  race  for  existence.  Too  much  insistence  can  not  be 
made  on  horse  cultivation.  Often  growera  stop  cultivation  at  the  critical  time  for  its 
use,  claiming  the  soil  is  too  dry  for  cultivation.  This  is  the  time  when  it  is  most 
necessary.  In  fact  cultivation  should  be  constant  Killing  weeds  is  not  the  only 
object;  conservation  of  moisture  is  paramount  when  the  season  is  dry.  Calt]\'aton 
stir  the  surface  much  deeper  and  more  regularly  than  hoeing. 

Constant  cultivation  maintains  a  dust  mulch  and  breaks  up  and  covers  thesouioee 
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of  egress  of  the  moisture,  thus  holdinis:  it  in  the  soil  for  the  plants.  Hand  hoeing  in 
its  place  is  desirable,  but  my  observations  have  convinced  me  that  in  practice  in  this 
country  it  is  unwise  and  tends  to  a  high  cost  of  production.  A  proper  system  of  horse 
cultivation  will  lead  to  better  results  and  at  a  lower  cost.  No  hand  hoeing  can  ever 
take  the  place  of  the  cultivator  in  conserving  moisture.  I  believe  that  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  would  greatly  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  of  beets  and  greatly 
increase  the  tonnage  per  acre.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  this  demonstrated  so  often  on 
the  farms  of  our  successful  growers  that  I  am  convinced  that  to  unwise  and  expensive 
cultivation  is  due  most  of  the  discouragement  in  sugar-beet  growing  wherever  it 
exists.  I  can  state  it  as  a  general  rule^that  our  best  yields  are  not  accomplisl^ed 
with  the  highest  cost  of  production.  It  is  common  to  see  yields  averaging  15  to  18 
tons  per  acre  in  fields  alongside  of  which  are  others  yielding  only  5  or  6  tons,  the  beets 
being  grown  from  the  same  seed  on  the  same  land,  but  operated  by  a  different 
farmer. 

HARVESTING. 

After  the  crops  have  matured  the  next  work  of  the  grower  is  the  harvesting.  The 
time  of  harvest  is  usually  indicated  by  the  agriculturists  of  the  sugar  factory  for 
which  the  beets  are  destined,  and  notice  is  given  to  the  grower  to  deliver  his  beets  to 
the  factory.  An  expert  in  sugar-beet  growing  can  readily  discern  when  beets  are 
ripe.  The  leaves  droop  and  take  on  a  yellow  cast.  The  sooner  they  are  harvested 
after  this  the  better,  as  they  have  reached  their  maximum  of  sugar  content  and 
purity.  Warm  fall  rains  are  liable  to  start  a  new  growth  of  the  beets,  causing  them 
to  send  out  a  fresh  supply  of  rootlets.  This  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  purity  and 
sugar  content  of  the  beets.  If  it  is  apparent  that  the  crop  can  not  be  received  at  the 
factory  at  some  time  in  the  near  future,  the  beets  should  be  harvested  and  siloed. 
The  contract  usually  provides  for  following  the  orders  of  the  factory  in  this  respect, 
and  this  is  the  safest  course. 

Siloing  is  performed  by  taking  the  beets  after  they  are  harvested  and  placing  them 
in  piles,  covering  them  with  dirt  to  prevent  evaporation  and  freezing,  and  increasing 
the  dirt  covering  as  the  w^eather  grows  colder.  There  are  many  methods  of  siloing 
in  use.  The  usual  one  consists  of  piling  the  beets  in  long  ricks,  pyramidal  in  shape, 
with  a  base  of  about  6  feet  and  a  height  of  about  4^  feet  If  straw,  beet  leaves,  old 
hay,  or  anything  of  the  kind  is  used,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  rick  after  the  dirt. 
If  it  is  placed  on  the  beets  before  the  dirt,  it  is  liable,  by  the  pressure  of  the  dirt,  to 
adhere  to  the  beets.  When  they  reach  the  factory  this  litter  interferes  with  the 
further  manipulation  of  the  beets;  it  clogs  the  ditches,  and  some  of  it  still  adheres 
to  the  beets  after  they  are  washed  and  interferes  with  the  slicing.  For  several 
reasons  it  is  undesirable  to  place  straw,  beet  leaves,  or  the  like  on  the  beets  first. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  harvesters  in  use.  A  very  common  kind  is  a  long-shanked 
plow%  similar  to  a  stirring  plow,  with  a  long,  slender  share  which  cuts  off  the  beets 
about  9  or  10  inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  moldboard  throws  them  over  on 
their  side,  after  which  they  are  picked  up.  Another  very  common  variety  of  har- 
vester is  an  implement  in  the  shape  of  a  plow.  Instead  of  a  moldboard  it  has  two 
shanks,  each  terminating  with  a  prong  like  a  finger.  These  are  forced  through  the 
soil,  one  on  each  side  of  the  row  of  beets,  at  a  depth  of  about  9  to  10  inches.  The 
opening  between  the  two  fingers  gradually  lessens  as  the  beets  pass  through  the  space 
between  them  until  finally  the  taproots  are  broken  and  the  beets  are  lifted  2  or  3 
inches  from  their  jx)sition  in  the  soil,  whence  they  are  easily  extracted  by  a  person 
following  the  plow. 

Topping  is  a  feature  of  harvesting  which  consists  in  removing  the  crown  and  leaves 
of  the  beet  by  a  single  stroke  of  a  knife  in  the  hands  of  the  operator.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  operator  to  cleave  the  beet  at  the  sun  line,  indicated  by  the  discoloring 
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of  that  part  of  the  beet  just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  After  the  beets  are  topped 
they  are  thrown  into  piles  or  in  wagons  or  are  sacked,  preparatory  to  their  delivery 
to  the  factory. 

The  delivery  of  the  beets  is  accomplished  in  several  ways.  Anywhere  within  a 
radius  of  10  miles  from  the  factory  they  can  be  delivered  in  wagons.  A  greater  dis- 
tance than  this  usually  necessitates  delivery  by  railroads.  There  are  different  meth- 
ods of  unloading  the  beets,  some  special  method  of  dumping  being  usually  employe*!. 
This  is  accomplished  in  some  places  by  dumps  at  the  factory,  on  which  the  wagoni" 
are  driven  and  attached,  and,  the  horses  being  detached,  the  whole  load  of  beets  is 
then  dumped  into  the  bins  automatically.^  At  other  times  the  wagons  are  prepare*! 
with  nets  lining  the  boxes.  These  are  taken  up  by  movable  derricks  or  cranes  and 
swung  over  the  bins,  where  the  nets  open  and  the  beets  are  dropped  into  the  bin.*. 
In  other  places  the  beets  are  shoveled  out  of  the  wagons  in  the  old-faahioned  way 
with  potato  shovels  or  beet  shovels. 

At  other  places,  where  the  beet-sugar  acreage  is  grown  in  different  localities,  at  a 
distance  from  the  factory,  special  dumps  are  biiilt  near  a  sidetrack  of  a  railroad  ai 
some  point  in  each  locality  convehient  for  the  surrounding  farming  district.  Such  a 
dump  is  elevated  and  approacheil  by  a  long  incline  or  tramway,  at  the  lower  end  of 
which  the  beets  are  weighed  and  up  which  the  load  is  driven  onto  the  dumping 
platform.  The  horses  are  detached,  and  by  means  of  the  dump  the  whole  load  is 
precipitated  into  a  car  on  the  sidetrack  below.  These  are  very  convenient  contriv- 
ances, and  are  becoming  quite  popular  in  a  great  many  places.  They  offer  conven- 
ience in  the  delivery  of  beets  by  the  farmer,  greatly  lessening  the  cost  of  delivery 
and  very  much  extending  the  beet-growing  area  of  the  factory. 

CROP   ROTATION   AND   GREEN   MANURING. 

A  system  of  crop  rotation  should  be  adopted.  The  best  rotation,  as  a  rale,  is  the 
one  which  permits  of  fall  plowing  prior  to  the  season  of  planting  beets.  This  is 
especially  true  in  sections  of  the  country  where  the  soil  is  subject  to  freezing.  The 
proper  rotation,  however,  depends  entirely  upon  the  location  of  the  farm  and  the 
kinds  of  crops  generally  produced  in  that  section. 

1  have  seen  sugar  beets  grown  successfully  and  succes^sively  for  a  series  of  yeare, 
sometimes  as  high  as  five,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
method.  Usually  the  results  of  such  fanning  are  Ijad.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
fanner  to  thoroughly  fertilize  the  ground  during  the  cycle  of  rotation.  This  i:? 
usual Iv  considered  most  favorable  for  beets  if  done  a  year  or  two  prior  to  planting 
of  the  crop.  Always  start  with  the  best  land,  and  bring  other  lands  up  to  a  betur 
state  through  rotation,  cultivation,  and  fertilization  before  planting  to  beets.  In  this 
w^ay  l)eeti3  eventually  increase  the  pro<luctiveness  of  the  whole  farm. 

I  do  not  advise  that  the  farmer  should  aljwindon  other  croj>s  to  grow  beets;  in  fact, 
under  a  proper  theory  of  farming,  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible.  I  do  advocate, 
however,  that  a  farmer  sliould  grow  beets  for  two  purposes.  First,  to  improve  his 
farm  for  other  crops,  and  second,  for  the  good  profit  in  producing  them.  This  simply 
involves  the  intnnluction  of  beets  in  rotation  with  other  crops.  Every  farmer  should 
have  a  plan  for  the  manipulation  of  his  farm  for  several  years  in  advance.  He  should 
balance  his  stock  interests  with  his  crop  returns.  He  is  accustomed  to  growing  cer- 
tain staple  crops  adai>te<i  to  his  locality.  He  has  done  so  for  some  time.  He  wil! 
continut?  to  do  so  in  the  future.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  broaden 
his  plan,  if  he  has  an  opportunity  to  introduce  a  new  crop  which  will  increase  hi? 
profits  and  his  land.  If  a  sugar  factory  is  located  in  his  vicinity,  sugar  beets  shooid 
be  introduces!  into  the  crop  rotation.  Probably  the  main  crops  have  been  hay,  small 
grain,  com,  etc.     In  a  proper  rotation  with  beets,  these  follow  each  other  in  a  logical 
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manner  from  field  to  field.  If  the  fanner  has  properly  balanced  stock  raising  against 
his  crop  production,  he  will  be  able  to  retire  from  the  business  of  selling  grain  to 
that  of  feeding  his  stock  for  beef,  pork,  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs.  This 
enables  him  to  improve  his  soil  with  barnyard  manure;  in  addition,  it  enables  him 
to  introduce  into  the  rotation  the  growing  of  leguminous  plants,  the  clovers,  stock 
peas,  alfalfa,  etc.  These  legumes  store  in  the  soils  nitrogenous  elements  required  by 
the  grains,  and  thus  serve  as  a  valuable  fertilizer.  There  are  places  where  plowing 
under  of  this  green  crop  is  not  practicable,  but  it  is  very  desirable  in  most  of  the  States 
where  beets  are  grown  under  rain  conditions  and  where  the  lands  receive  consider- 
able freezing  in  the  winter.  Such  methods  as  these  are  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  farmer  growing  beets  and  should  come  more  generally  into  use  than  at  present. 
The  sugar  beet  should  not  be  the  rival  of  other  crops,  but  should  \ye  their  ally.  We 
need  more  careful  attention  to  systematic  rotation  and  fertilization. 

OTHER   MEANS   AND   METHODS  OF   INCREASING   SOIL   FERTILrTY. 

Methods  of  fertilizing  the  soil  for  the  beet  crops  are  largely  on  trial  in  this  country. 
That  some  fertilization  is  desirable  goes  without  question,  but  in  practice  very  little 
fertilizer  is  used.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  emphasize  this  question  here.  A^e 
have  been  so  acrcustomed  to  growing  all  kinds  of  crops  without  fertilizers,  reclaiming 
wild  lands  and  continuing  them  in  cultivation  and  cropping  without  any  reenforce- 
ment,  that  this  question  has  not  come  home  to  us  sl6  seriously  as  it  has  to  the  people 
of  older  countries.  Even  if  we  possess  abundant  virgin  fertility  in  our  best  lands  it 
will  only  be  temporary  at  most;  we  are  simply  drawing  on  the  future.  The  sooner 
we  begin  some  systematic  system  of  fertilizing  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  soil. 

One  of  the  ftxe<l  charges  of  cropping  in  the  old  countries,  especially  in  the  sugar- 
beet  districts,  is  for  fertilizers.  In  Germany  sugar  beets  are  grown  on  land  worth 
from  $200  to  $800  per  acre.  In  a  cycle  of  rotation  it  costs  to  fertilize  the  land  from 
$12  to  $25  per  acre.  Crop  earnings  there  have  to  be  distributed  upon  such  high 
values  of  land  and  fertilization  that  the  people  of  this  country  possess  a  real  advan- 
tage in  this  re8i>ect  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  in  competition  with  the  farmers 
of  those  old  countries.  A  sugar-beet  crop  is  one  that  will  justify  the  investment  in 
fertilizer.  , 

The  methods  and  systems  of  fertilization  are  so  various  and  so  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  that  it  is  hard  to  outline  any  particular  kind.  The  requirements 
of  the  soil  are  like  those  of  animals.  They  can  not  all  ])e  fed  alike.  There  is  a  lack 
of  some  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  in  some  soils  and  an  overabundance  of  other 
elements  present  in  both  the  available  and  nonavailable  state.  Fertilizers  promote 
plant  life  directly,  and  some  indirectly,  by  breaking  up  compounds  and  freeing  ele- 
ments of  plant  nutrition  which  enter  into  other  available  compounds. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  soils  need  a  balancing  by  artificiall>  supplying  those  ele- 
ments of  fertility  which  are  lacking.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  silt  soils  of  the 
mountain  States  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  deficiency  is  best  supplied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  commercial  fertilizers.  Many  of  our  soils  are  lacking  in  humus;  they  may 
be  rich  in  mineral  plant  foo<l8,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  poor  in  mechanical 
structure.  Such  soils  need  to  be  reenforced  by  the  compost  heap  and  by  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  Without  hunms  they  dry  out  and  become  hard  and  sterile. 
Moisture  is  the  agent  of  solution  and  circulation,  the  solvent  and  common  carrier  of 
plant  food. 

Many  soils  are  deficient  in  nitrogen,  which  is  supplied  both  through  commercial 
fertilizer  and  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  Barnyard  manure  offers  a 
ready  means  for  fertilizing  the  soil,  and  one  which  every  farmer  can  emi)loy.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  spbject,  and  with  a  common  accord  favorable  to 
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its  use.  There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  tune 
and  methods  of  its  application  for  beets.  I  think  much  of  this  disagreement  is  doe 
to  the  different  requirements  of  the  various  soils.  Probably  barnyard  manure  is 
good  for  all  kinds  of  soil  on  which  sugar  beets  are  grown.  As  to  the  time  of  ite 
application  I  do  not  care  to  make  a  suggestion,  except  that  the  farmer  should  experi- 
ment with  his  soil,  study  the  action  of  similar  soils,  and  follow  his  best  judgment 
Any  farmer  can  largely  increase  his  supply  of  barnyard  manure  by  a  methodical 
effort.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  helpfulness  of  a  sugar  factory  in  this  particular. 
Through  the  pulp  produced  by  it  and  beet  leaves  and  beet  tops  left  in  the  fields 
the  siigar  factory  makes  possible  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  animals  kept  on 
the  farm.  These  by-products  afford  abundant  stock  food  and  stimulate  animal 
production. 

The  farmer  takes  a  load  of  beets  to  the  factory  and  takes  home  a  load  of  pulp. 
He  gathers  his  l)eet  leaves  or  stores  them  or  mixes  them  with  pulp,  in  a  silo  made 
for  that  pur|K)8e.  Both  the  pulp  and  the  leaves  are  good  for  young  animals,  fat- 
tening animals,  and  dairy  cows.  The  barnyard  manure  should  l^e  carefully  preserved 
and  taken  back  to  the  land,  increasing  the  humus  and  supplying  nitrogen  and  other 
plant  foods.  The  sugar  factory  has  extracted  the  sugar,  which  is  not  a  part  of  the 
soil's  fertility.  Assuming  that  he  returns  all  of  the  manure  resulting  from  feeding,  the 
pulp  from  his  l;)eets,  and  the  beet  leaves  of  the  crop,  he  has  returned  to  the  soil  again 
all  the  fertility  appropriated  by  the  beets,  except  that  assimilated  by  the  animals. 
The  fanner  has  intensified  the  productiveness  of  his  lands  and  increased  the  profits 
of  cropping.  Ever>'  city  or  town  affords  a  supply  of  barnyard  manure.  The  citizens 
are  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  They  will  give  it  away,  and  sometimes  they  will  pay  for  its 
removal.  When  a  farmer  takes  a  ton  of  beets  to  the  factory  he  receives  only  a  half 
ton  of  pulp  in  return.  He  will  be  able  only  to  bring  home  half  as  many  tons  of  pulp 
as  he  delivers  tons  of  beets.  But  he  need  not  return  empty-handed;  he  can  return 
half  the  time  loadeti  with  barnyard  manure  and  distribute  it  on  his  farm.  In  this 
way  he  can  haul  a  load  from  as  well  as  to  the  factory,  thus  largely  reducing  the  net 
cost  of  delivering  the  beets. 

I  have  talkeii  with  thoughtful,  progressive,  and  successful  farmers  who  claim  that 
a  special  trip  for  the  average  distance  the  farmers  haul  beets  to  the  factory,  made  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  manure  from  the  towns  of  the  vicinity,  is  highly  profit- 
able. If  this  be  true,  then  in  case  he  can  return  to  the  farm  with  a  good  load  of 
manure  after  unloading  his  beets,  it  virtually  costs  him  nothing  to  deliver  a  load  of 
beets  to  the  factory . 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH   COMMERCIAL   FERTILIZERS. 

In  the  older  beet-growing  countries  of  Europe,  where  plans  are  arranged  ahead 
for  the  manipulation  of  farms  for  a  series  of  years,  fertilization  is  one  of  the  things 
most  carefully  considered.  We  are  very  little  accustomed  in  the  greater  part  of  this 
country  to  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  In  fact,  we  are  not  as  much  inclined 
that  way  as  we  should  be,  or  as  we  will  in  years  to  come.  I  wish  to^nsist,  however, 
that  we  should  not  fail  to  resort  to  those  methods  of  improving  our  soil  now  in  use 
by  every  g(jo<i  farmer  in  our  country,  and  known  to  everyone,  whether  he  usee  soch 
methods  or  not.    This  is  applicable  to  every  crop,  but  it  is  especially  so  to  the  beets. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  conducted  experiments  for  several  years  past 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of  various  kinds  of  fertilizers  on  sugar  beets. 
Last  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  number  of  similar 
experiments  were  carried  through  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  heretofore.  In 
these  experiments  10-acre  fields  of  uniform  soil  were  selected  and  divided  into  two 
equal  parts.    On  one  part  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  were  used,  while  no  fertil- 
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izer  of  any  kind  was  used  on  the  other.    A  ton  of  the  fertilizer  prepared  for  theti^ 

experiments  consieted  of — 

PoundR. 

Superphosphate 1,100 

Sulphate  of  potash 400 

Dried  blood '. 500 

2,000 

This  mixture  was  used  in  Michigan,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Washington  States  as 
representing  to  some  extent  the  several  sugar-beet  sections.  In  several  cases  no 
reports  of  results  were  obtained,  but  the  experiments  rei)orted  upon  showed  a  decided 
increase  in  tonnage,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  action  of  the  fertilizer.  In  addition  to 
the  increased  tonnage,  the  l)eets  on  the  fertilized  soil  contaiuc«l  more  sugar  and  a 
higher  coefficient  of  purity  than  the  beets  on  the  unfertilized  i^oil.  In  one  instance 
where  a  sandy  loam  was  used  the  returns  from  the  5  acres  that  were  fertilized 
amounted  to  $291.32,  while  the  5  acres  that  were  not  fertilized  produced  but  $144.68 
worth  of  beets,  a  clear  gain  of  over  $100  from  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  5  acres  of  beets, 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  this  work  will  so  encourage  the  growers  of  sugar  beets 
that  they  will  hereafter  be  enabled  to  obtain  larger  returns  for  the  money  and  labor 
invested  in  sugar-l>eet  production.  In  some  sugar-beet  sections  the  growers  have 
already  Icarnwi  the  value  of  good  fertilizers  and  assert  that  they  would  not  attempt 
to  grow  this  crop  without  the  application  of  plant  food  to  the  soil. 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH    BAKXYARI)   MANURE. 

As  throwing  light  upon  the  advisability  of  manuring  a  plat  of  ground  used  in 
growing  sugar  beets  the  same  year  they  are  plauteii,  I  offer  the  results  of  some  very 
interesting  experiments  conducteil  by  the  State  experiment  station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
These  experiments  were  conducted  for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  Testing  the 
results  on  the  quality  of  beets  grown  on  land  to  which  stable  manure  has  l)een 
applied  in  the  spring  prior  to  the  crop;  (2)  testing  the  quality  of  the  beets  in  com- 
parison with  Ixjets  grown  on  land  receiving  no  manure;  (3)  testing  beets  grown  on 
land  receiving  commercial  fertilizer,  compared  with  those  grown  on  land  receiving 
stable  manure.  On  the  plats  receiving  the  commercial  fertilizer,  1,000  pounds  f>er 
acre  was  used;  on  plats  receiving  barnyard  manure  40,000  to  80,000  pounds  per  acre 
was  used.     In  either  case  beets  gave  better  results  with  barnyard  manure. 

In  growing  beets  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  apply 
fertilizers,  especially  barnyard  manure,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  of  cropping.  These 
experiments  seem  to  show  the  reverse  of  this  proposition. 

These  exi)eriment.s,  wliich  were  carrie<i  through  four  years,  include<l  the  growing 
of  beets  from  high-grade  seed  from  various  sources,  at  least  six  different  varieties 
being  used.  The  main  question  at  issue  in  this  work  was  the  effect  of  c«.)mmercial 
fertilizer  and  stable  manure  upon  the  manufacturing  value  of  the  beets,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  depressing  the  quality  of  beets  by  growing  them  on  land 
to  which  stable  manure  has  been  freshly  applied.  A  determination  of  the  percent- 
ages of  sugar  and  of  the  coefficients  of  purity  has  been  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
quality  of  the  beets  grown.  If  beets  may  be  standardized  as  to  quality  by  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar  in  them,  together  with  coefficient  of  purity,  then  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  data  herewith  presented  are  plainly  indicated,  as  the  table  following 

■on  11  ahniv. 
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General  summary  of  retfulis  showing  tlie  influence  of  manure  upon  the  quality  of  sugar  beet^ 

1898-1901. 


Year 

nti  nlRta  whiPh      ^^  P^***  which  re-  On  plate  which  re- 
wSSSotfertili^    ceivedcommerciHl        ceived  rtable 
were  not  leriiiizea.          fertilizer.                   mtnure. 

^^^^'       purity. 

'^"-    ;  purity. 

Sugar  in 
beetfi. 

Coeffi- 
cient uf 
purity. 

1898 

Percent. 
15.2 
15.6 
14.8 

85.2 
81.6 
84.2 

Percent. 
15.0 
15.0 

76.4 
79.4 

Percent. 
17.2 
15.9 
15.6 
16.2 
13.3 

86.  i 

1898 

».•« 

1899   

86  1 

1900 

14.2 
13.9 

88.6 
85.7 

84.7 

1901 

13.1 

82,9 

79.0 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  figares  of  the  preceding  tables,  bat  more  especially  to 
the  general  summary  in  the  table  just  given.  The  data  here  presented  are  strikingly 
opposed  to  what  is  regarded  as  the  orthodox  method  of  manuring  sugar-beet  land. 
It  so  happens  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  crop  of  1901,  not  only  does  the  stable 
manure  fail  to  depress  the  quality  of  the  beets,  but  the  crops  grown  where  it  was 
applied  in  the  spring  show  a  higher  percentage  of  sugar  than  where  commercial  fer- 
tilizer was  used  or  where  no  manure  was  applied.  In  1901  the  percentage  of  sugar 
was  but  little  lower,  but  the  coefficient  of  purity  appeared  to  drop.  But  in  this  case 
the  stable  ooanure  was  used  in  an  excessive  quantity. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 


LETTEB  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Plant  Industry, 
WashingUm,  D.  C,  February  14,  1906, 
Sir:  I  submit  herewith  for  publication  as  part  of  the  report  on  Progress  of  the 
Beet-Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States  for  1904  the  following  papers,  prepared 
under  my  direction  by  experts  of  this  Bureau  who  are  conducting  investigations  with 
sugar  beets:  ( 1 )  Single-Germ  Beet  Seed,  by  C.  0.  Townsend;  (2)  Fertilizers  and  Sugar 
Beets,  by  C.  O.  Townsend;  and  (3)  Commercial  Sugar-Beet  Seed,  by  J.  E.  W.  Tracy. 
Bespectfully, 

B.  T.  Galloway,  CkUf. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

SINGLE-GEBM  BEET  SEED.'' 

By  C.  0.  Townsend,  Pathologist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indostry. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  great  amount  of  hand  labor  involved  in  thinning  sugar  beets, 
together  with  the  scarcity  of  laljorers  competent  and  willing  to  do 
such  work,  makes  exceedingly  desirable  any  change  in  the  beet  which 
will  have  a  tendency  to  eliminate  part  or  all  of  this  tedious  work.  The 
principal  reason  why  hand  labor  is  necessary  in  thinning  the  beets  is 
that  each  of  the  beet  seeds  or  balls  planted  usually  contains  from  2  to  7 
germs,  each  of  which  may  germinate  and  produce  a  plant.  The  plants 
arising  from  the  germs  of  a  multiple-germ  seed  ball  .stand  in  a  compact 
bunch.  In  thinning,  all  but  one  of  these  plants  must  be  removed,  an 
operation  which  can  be  done 'only  by  hand.  If,  however,  each  beet 
seed  contained  but  a  single  germ  and  these  seeds  were  planted  at  regular 
short  distances,  it  is  evident  that  all  or  a  large  part  of  tlio  thinning  might 
be  done  with  a  hoe  or  other  suitable  implement.  The  fact  that  a  small 
percentage  of  the  seeds  does  contain  single  germs^has  led  to  an  effort  to 

a  For  a  complete  record  of  the  work  to  date  see  Bui.  No.  73,  Bureau  of  Plant  ln<UiS' 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled:  The  Development  of  Single-germ  Beet 
Seed.     By  C.  O.  Townsend  and  E.  C.  Rittue. 
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develop  by  selection  a  race  or  strain  of  beets  having  only  single-germ 
seeds. 

The  attempt  to  develop  a  single-germ  beet  seed  was  taken  up  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  fall  of  1902.  The  importance  of 
developinga  seed  of  this  kind  was  set  forth  at  that  time  in  a  paper  by  Mi. 
Truman  G.  Palmer,*  secretary  of  the  Beet-Sugar  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation; and  the  various  objections  to  a  beet  seed  of  this  kind  were  also 
discussed.  The  real  value  of  a  single-germ  beet  seed  as  a  factor  in 
sugar-beet  production  can  be  determined  only  by  actual  test  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  seed  has  been  produced  to  make  it  possible 
to  prow  trial  plots  of  beets  produced  from  single-germ  and  multiple 
geiin  seed  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  secure  definite  results  on  a  conmiercial  scale. 

The  lirst  step  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  an  increased  percentage  of  single-germ  beet  seed  consisted  in 

the  selection  of  a  large 
number  of  single-germ 
seeds  from  commercial 
seed.  It  is  noticeable 
that  single-germ  seeds 
are  present  in  practically 
all  commercial  seed,  but 
the  percentage — usually 
about  1  per  cent— is 
much  smaller  than  is 
<r  e  n  e  r  a  1 1  y  supposed. 
About  4,000  single-germ 
seeds  were  selected  from 
'Mght  varieties  of  com- 
mercial seed  and  planted 
on  the  farm  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricidturc 
at  Arlington.  Va.,  for 
the  production  of  the 
first  crop  of  seed  beets.  From  the  beets  produced  from  the  seed 
iibout  1,000  seed  be(^ts  were  selected  and  siloed,  and  these  in  turn  were 
planted  last  season  for  the  production  of  the  first  crop  of  seed. 


Fig.  1.— Open  beet  flower  showing  number  and  arrangement  of 
parts. 


THE    BEET   FLOWER. 


The  beet  flower  consists. of  three  sets  of  organs  or  parts  arranged  in 
three  whorls,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  outer  whorl  (A)  consists  of  five 
green  parts  which  are  so  arranged  that  they  inclose  and  protect  the 
other  two  sets  of  organs  while  the  flower  is  in  the  bud  stage.    In 


&See  Report  on  Progress  of  the  Beet-Sugar  Industry  in  the  Unitad  Statae  for  1902. 
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the  second  whorl  or  circle  of  parts  (B)  there  are  five  small  double 
sacs  supported  on  the  ends  of  five  filaments.  These  sacs,  called 
anthers,  contain  the  fine  yellow  dust  called  pollen.  The  central  part 
of  the  flower  (C)  is  called  the  pistil.  AVhen  the  pollen  becomes  ripe 
the  anthers  burst  and  the  pollen  is  carried  about  by  the  wind  or  other 
agency,  such  as  insects,  etc.  Some  of  the  grains  lodge  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  pistil,  which  at  the  time  becomes  sticky  and  causes 
the  pollen  grains  to  adhere.  Cnder  proper  conditions  of  warmth  and 
moisture  the  pollen  grains  send  out  slender  tubes  which  contain  living 
matter,  and  which  grow  down  into  the  lower  part  of  the  pistil  where 
the  living  contents  of  the  pollen  tube  unite  with  other  living  matter  to 
form  the  germ  of  a  new  plant.  The  transfer  of  the  pollen  to  the  pistil 
is  called  pollination,  and  the  union 
of  the  living  contents  of  the  pollen 
tube  with  the  living  matter  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  pistil  is  called  fer- 
tilization. It  appears  that  certain 
characters  of  the  plant  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  pollen,  and  united  with 
other  characters  contained  in  the  pis- 
til, so  that  the  new  plant  produced 
b\'  the  union  of  these  parts  may  pos- 
sess characters  of  both  parents; 
hence,  it  is  important  that  plants 
selected  for  the  development  of 
single-genn  seed  shall  possess  the 
character  of  single-germ  seed  pro- 
duction in  as  high  a  degree  as  pOS-  ^h..  2.-Single  beet  flower  Ht  right  and  cluster 
.*»  *  ^  of  flower  buds  at  left  of  stem. 

sible.    With  this  point  in  view,  those 

plants  possessing  the  highest  percentage  of  single  flowers  were  selec^ted 

for  the  production  of  the  new  generation  of  single-germ  seeds. 

The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  on  the  seed  stalks  determines  whether 
the  seeds  produced  from  the  flowers  are  to  bear  single  or  multiple 
germs.  If  the  flowers  stand  by  themselves,  as  in  fig.  2  (at  the  right), 
the  seeds  produced  will  be  single-germ  seeds,  while  if  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  clusters,  as  in  fig.  2  (at  the  left),  the  seeds  will  have  mul 
tiple  germs. 

SINGLE   AND   MULTIPLE-GERM   SEEDS. 

A  single-germ  beet  seed  may  be  recognized  by  its  more  or  less 
flattened  and  star-shaped  appearance.  The  five  green  parts  which 
make  up  the  outer  whorl  of  the  flower  spread  out  as  the  seed  develops 
and  form  a  part  of  the  seed  coat  or  hull,  the  tips  of  these  parts  form- 
ing the  points  of  the  star.    These  points  often  become  broken  oflf  in 
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handling  the  seed,  in  which  case  a  little  closer  examination  is  required 
to  determine  whether  the  seed  has  a  single  or  multiple  germ.  In 
addition  to  the  few  single-germ  seeds  present  in  commercial  seed,  there 
are  large  numbers  of  .seed  balls  containing  from  2  to  7  germs  each. 
These  balls  are  readily  recognized  by  their  more  or  less  rounded  appear- 
ance, as  the  term  '*ball"  indicates,  and  a  close  examination  of  these 
balls  shows  that  they  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  seeds  firmly  welded 
together  by  their  coats  or  hulls.  It  is  possible  for  two  single  flowers 
to  grow  side  by  side  on  the  flower  stem  without  the  seeds  resulting 
from  these  flowers  bei»x)ming  united.  As  already  indicated,  it  is  only 
when  the  flowers  grow  in  clusters  that  multiple-germ  seed  balls  are 
formed.  Each  flower  gives  rise  to  but  a  single  seed,  so  that  even 
before  the  flowers  are  open  one  can  tell  whether  the  seeds  that  may  b(» 
produced  from  the  buds  are  to  have  single  or  multiple  germs.  For 
example,  if  the  cluster  is  composed  of  three  flowers  and  these  flowers 
are  properly  pollinated  and  fertilized,  a  seed  ball  containing  three 
germs  will  be  produced. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  separate  these  multiple-germ 
balls  into  the  several  parts  of  which  they  are  composed,  but  thus  far 
this  object  has  not  been  accomplished  without  destroying  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  germs  or  seeds.  Even  if  this  could  be  done,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  whole  object  of  single-germ  seed  production  would  be 
accomplished,  since  the  single-germ  seeds  produced  from  single  flowers 
show  by  several  tests  alread}^  made  that  the  gennination  is  quicker 
and  the  resulting  seedlings  are  stronger  then  when  multiple-germ 
balls  are  used.  It  is  possible  also  that  other  good  results  may  follow 
the  use  of  single-germ  seeds.  This  can  be  determined  only  by 
repeated  comparison  of  the  plants  produced  from  single  and  multiple- 
germ  seeds  grown  under  the  same  conditions. 

THE   METHODS  EMPLOYED. 

In  an  effort  to  produce  only  single-germ  seeds  it  is  important  that 
single  flowers  only  be  used  in  the  production  of  seed,  and  that  pollen 
from  single  flowers  only  be  used  to  pollinate  and  fertilize  the  single 
flowers  selected  for  seed  production.  With  this  end  in  view,  50  of  the 
most  favorable  plants  produced  from  single-germ  seeds  were  selected 
and  all  flowers  produced  in  clusters  were  removed.  The  single  flow- 
ers left  on  the  flower  stalks  were  covered  with  paper  bags  to  prevent 
pollen  from  the  flower  clusters  of  other  plants  from  reaching  the 
pistils  of  these  single  flowers,  and  then  the  whole  plant  was  covered 
with  a  cloth  bag  to  keep  the  paper  bags  from  being  blown  off  and  to 
prevent  the  flower  stalks  from  becoming  whipped  and  injured  by  the 
wind.  The  work  of  isolating  the  single  flowers  was  begun  as  soon  as 
the  buds  were  siiflSciently  formed  to  be  easily  handled,  but  before  ther 
were  open.     This  was  alx)ut  June  15  and  the  work  was  continued  until 
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July  4,  when  it  was  found  that  the  flowers  were  opening  on  practi- 
cally all  the  plants  so  generally  that  protection  of  the  single  flower 
from  foreign  pollen  was  no  longer  to  be  accomplished  with  eertaint3\ 
A  large  number  of  the  flowers  thus  isolated  were  pollinated  with  their 
own  pollen;  others  were  pollinated  from  single  flowers  from  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant,  and  still  other  flowers  were  pollinated  with 
pollen  from  single  flowers  from  other  plants.  The  seeds  produced 
from  the  flowers  thus  treated  were  kept  separate  and  will  be  planted 
by  themselves  this  season  for  the  production  of  seed  beets  for  next 
year's  crop  of  seed. 

LOCATING   THE   SINGLE-GERM  SEED   EXPERIMENTS. 

While  producing  the  first  crop  of  seed  beets  from  single-germ  seeds 
on  the  Government  farm,  tests  were  made  with  a  number  of  seed  beets 
for  seed  production.  The  object  of  these  tests  was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  beet  seed  could  be  produced  successfully  in  this 
locality.  Soil  and  weather  conditions  seemed  favorable  and  a  large 
number  of  flower  stalks  were  formed  and  an  abundance  of  flowers  was 
produced.  Pollen  was  not  lacking  and  bees  and  other  in^^ects  were 
present  throughout  the  flowering  period,  but  when  the  seeds  were 
gathered  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  hulls  contained  germs  or  seeds. 

The  Utah  Sugar  Company,  hearing  of  the  proposed  experiments, 
cordially  invited  the  Department  to  continue  the  work  on  one  of  its 
farms  near  Lehi,  Utah.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  seed 
beets  were  accordingl}'  planted  in  that  localit}^  last  spring.  The  results 
were  in  every  way  satisfactory  and  the  experiments  will  be  continued 
on  the  same  farm  on  a  more  extensive  scale  this  season.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  good  results  might  be  obtained  along  the  line  of  these 
experiments  in  an}'  one  of  a  half  dozen  States  where  sugar  beets  are 
grown,  but  for  several  retisons  it  has  been  considered  wise  not  to 
scatter  the  experiments,  at  least  until  a  considerable  quantity  of  single- 
germ  seed  has  been  produced. 

RESULTS  so   FAR  ACCOMPLISHED. 

When  the  work  of  isolating  and  pollinating  the  single  flowers  was 
finished  it  was  found  that  the  flowers  on  50  plants  had  been  isolated. 
These  plants  were  naturally  the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  the  num- 
ber of  single  flowers  which  they  produced,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  flower  clusters  in  order  to  protect  the 
single  flowers  from  the  pollen  of  the  clusters,  it  was  impossible  to 
determine,  even  approximately,  the  percentage  of  single  flowers  pro- 
duced by  these  60  plants.  It.was  noticeable  that  the  number  of  single 
flowers  on  these  selected  plants  varied  among  themselves  within  wide 
limits.     However,  when  the  seed  was  ripe  all  the  seeds  from  a  number 
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of  plants  that  appeared  to  povssess  the  highest  number  of  single  germs 
ware  gathered.  The  seed  from  each  of  these  plants  was  kept  separate 
and  the  percentage  of  single-germ  seeds  produced  by  10  of  these  phiDts 
has  been  determined  by  actual  count,  and  found  to  lie  between  8.2  and 
25  per  cent,  with  an  average  for  the  10  plants  of  14.3  per  cent.  Ten 
plants  having  the  highest  number  of  single-germ  seeds  were  selected 
from  a  17-acre  field  of  seed  beets  grown  from  ordinary  beet  seed. 
The  seed  from  each  of  these  plants  was  likewise  kept  separate  and  the 
percentage  of  single-germ  seeds  borne  by  them  was  determined  and 
found  to  lie  between  1.1  and  4.7  per  cent,  giving  for  the  10  plants 
an  average  of  2.7  per  cent.  An  examination  of  a  large  quantity 
of  commercial  seed  and  of  the  siftings  from  commercial  seed  showed 
a  still  lower  percentage  of  single-germ  seeds.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, since  the  10  plants  referred  to  were  selected  with  a  view  to 
getting  the  best  plants  from  the  standpoint  of  "singles"  in  the  com- 
mercial field.  The  average  number  of  singles  in  the  field  would, 
therefore,  be  lower  than  is  shown  by  the  selected  plants. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  percentage  of  single-germ  seed 
has  been  greatly  increased  in  one  generation  by  selecting  single-germ 
seeds  for  the  production  of  seed  beets.  It  is  the  expectation  of  those 
having  the  work  in  charge  to  continue  along  the  same  line  with  the 
hope  that  by  careful  selection  for  several  generations  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  produce  plants  bearing  only  single-germ  seeds. 


FEBTILIZEBS  AND  SXJGAE  BEETS. 

j3y  C.  O.  TowNSEXD,  Pathologist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

>rding  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  the  average  weight 
:s  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1903  was  approximately  8 
ir  acre.  So  far  as  the  figures  are  in  hand,  the  average  weight 
e  of  the  crop  for  1904  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  higher 
the  preceding  year,  but  still  too  low  to  give  the  financial  results 
and  expected  when  we  remember  that  yields  of  20  tons  or 
1  per  acre  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Depart- 
f  Agriculture  to  aid  the  grower  in  every  way  possible  in  obtain- 
igher  average  tonnage  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the  beets, 
hen  accomplished  will  result  in  a  larger  sugar  pi-oduction  per 
id  therefore  be  mutually  advantageous  to  the  grower  and  to  the 
icturer.  It  is  onh^  by  maintaining  and  advancing  these  mutual 
is  between  all  parties  •  connected  with  sugar-beet  growing  and 
gar  production  that  the  highest  development  of  this  industry 
ittained.  AVith  this  end  in  view  the  Department  has  endeavored, 
other  things,  to  investigate  the  effect  of  fertilizers  upon  sugar 

le  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  in  connection 
igar-beet  culture,  it  is  one  of  the  most  complex  problems  with 
to  deal.  In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  fertilizer  and  fer- 
elements  required,  the  combinations  into  which  they  may  enter 
5  proportions  in  which  the}'  are  needed  by  the  plant,  the  soil  and 
c  conditions  as  affecting  both  the  plant  and  its  food  are  most 
ant  factors  in  determining  the  value  of  the  fertilizer  upon 
3eets. 

SOIL. 

^rience  has  shown  that  certain  soils  are  better  adapted  to  the 
tion  of  sugar  beets  than  are  certain  other  soils.  For  example, 
ams  and  sandy  loams  give  better  results  generally  than  are 
?d  from  sand  or  muck  soils.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  a 
am  does  not  alwa3^s  give  the  same  results  with  the  same  crop, 
from  the  climatic  conditions  affecting  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
ysicsl  and  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  varies  from  time  to 
Q  the  same  field,  depending  upon  the  method  of  treatment. 
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These  variations  when  unfavorable  should  be  corrected  by  proper 
cultivation,  intelligent  rotation,  and  judicious  fertilization.  The  soil, 
when  properly  prepared  for  sugar  l^eets,  should  be  of  a  deep  loamy 
nature,  should  contain  a  good  supply  of  humus,  and  possess  an  abun- 
dance of  available  plant  food.  The  nature  of  the  subsoil,  while 
extremely  difficult  to  modif}',  is  an  imjwrtant  factor  in  determining  the 
suitability  of  any  field  for  growing  sugar  beets.  The  subsoil  should 
be  sufficiently  permeable  to  allow  proper  drainage,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  should  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  the  soil  to  leach,  since  the 
fertilizer  applied  would  thereby  be  lost  and  the  soil  left  too  dry  for 
good  crop  production. 

CLIMATIC   CONDITION. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  3'ears  that  high  temperatures  during 
the  growing  season  are  not  conducive  to  the  best  results  in  sugar  pro- 
duction in  the  beet.  An  examination  of  all  the  sugar-producing  areas 
of  Europe  made  by  Doctor  McMurtrie  in  1879  and  1880^  showeil  that 
the  monthly  average  temperature  for  the  growing  months  varied  in 
these  areas  from  approximately  50 -^  to  70^  F.  The  same  writer 
determined  the  sugar-beet  area  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  basis.' 

The  temperature  and  moisture  of  both  soil  and  air  nmst  influence  in 
some  measure  the  effect  of  fertilizers  upon  the  growing  crop.  The 
most  marked  effect  of  climate  upon  the  usefulness  of  fertilizers  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  moisture  condition.  This  is  indicated  roughly 
in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  by  the  amount  of  I'ainfall  and  in 
some  portions  of  the  AVest  by  the  amount  of  water  applied  in  the  pro- 
cess of  irrigation. 

It  would  seem  that  the  irrigation  method  would  be  an  ideal  one 
under  which  to  study  the  effect  of  fertilizer  upon  any  crop;  but  such 
IS  not  the  case  under  the  ordniary  methods  of  irrigation,  since  the 
water  is  not  evenly  distributed,  and  usually  there  is  no  means  employed 
for  measuring  the  amount  of  water  that  is  applied  to  any  given  area; 
nor  is  there  usually  any  method  used  to  detenuine  the  amount  of  water 
that  evaporates  and  the  amount  which  flows  off  the  land  jftid  which, 
therefore,  has  no  direct  effect  upon  the  soil  or  ui)on  the  fertilizer  con- 
tained ther(»in.  It  is  clear  to  those  who  have  considered  the  use  of 
fertilizers  in  irrigated  sections  that  little  progress  can  be  made  in 
determining  the  real  value  of  fertilizers  upon  sugar  beets  or  other 
crops  without  measuring  the  amount  of  water  that  actually  enters  the 
soil  during  the  growing  season  and  without  seeing  to  it  that  the  same 
amount  of  water  is  evenly  applied  to  both  fertilized  and  control  plata. 
In  the  rainy  sections  where  sugar  beets  are  grown  the  amount  of  rain^ 

«SfHM.*ial  Rei>orts,  Dept.  of  Ajtrrkulture,  Vol.  II,  pp.  39  to5L 
*Loc.  cit.,  pp.  51  to  59. 
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during  the  growing  months  is  a  very  important  factor.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  a  factor  that  is  beyond  our  control,  although  much  may 
be  done  to  conserve  the  moisture  after  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
soil.  In  the  sugar-beet  sections  the  average  monthly  rainfall  for  the 
growing  months  varies  from  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several 
inches.  The  total  rainfall  for  each  month  is  of  less  importjince  than 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed,  providing  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  plant.  Unless  the  rain  is  so  distributed  that  the  soil  is 
kept  sufficiently  moist  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  of  available  plant 
food,  whether  originally  in  the  soil  or  applied  as  fertilizer,  the  beets 
will  become  stunted,  a  condition  from  which  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
resume  normal  growth.  ^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  weather  conditions  in  several 
localities  where  fertilizer  experiments  with  sugar  beets  have  been  con- 
ducted during  the  past  two  seasons: 

Table  I. — Gimatic  condUwiis  in  several  sugar-beet  sections, {f^) 

1.  LOWER  LAKE  REGION,  1903. 


* 

Temperature  of  air. 

Total 
rainfall 

for 
month. 

Inchcg. 
5.51 
1.55 
6.32 
4.59 
4.27 
2.78 
L67 
1.18 

Maxi- 
mum ve- 
locity of 
wind  per 

hour. 

Clear 
days. 

Cloudy 
days. 

Partly 
cloudy 
days. 

Month. 

Average 

for 
month. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

o 
22 

Tf 

50 
47 
41 
28 
13 

April 

o 

46.9 

60.8 

62.8 

72.6 

67.4 

04.1 

53.1 

36.4 

o 
79 
87 
>^ 
92 
84 
H8 
75 
71 

Miles. 
41 
48 
80 
40 
81 
31 
41 
86 

18 
13 
5 
9 
7 

10 
13 
5 

10 
6 

12 
2 
9 
6 

11 

18 

7 

Jlay 

12 

June 

18 

July  

22 

August / 

ScDtembcr 

15 
14 

October 

7 

November 

7 

2.  NORTHERN  PLATEAU,  1903. 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October  — 
November . 


44.8 
54.2 
66.6 
65.5 
67.3 
55.4 
49.2 
36.8 


76 

26 

.40 

40 

8 

17 

10 

94 

88 

L34 

33 

3 

16 

12 

91 

45 

1.35 

80 

7 

12 

11 

97 

43 

1.13 

24 

11 

11 

9 

96 

47 

1.90 

24 

16 

8 

7 

82 

29 

.83 

33 

9 

16 

5 

72 

28 

.79 

40 

8 

12 

11 

70 

1.4 

24 

1 

8 

26 

3.  U)WER  LAKE  REGION,  1904. 


April 

May      

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 


41.2 

73 

22 

59.2 

88 

38 

67 

87 

50 

71.2 

96 

51 

fJ^.2 

85 

49 

63.  G 

86 

40 

50.4 

n 

29 

40.1 

68 

16 

1.65 
2.36 
1.8 
2.94 
8.20 
4. -23 
.86 
.19 


37 

7 

19 

8S 

7 

14 

37 

6 

15 

83 

7 

9 

40 

16 

4 

41 

8 

7 

42 

H 

14 

36 

8 

9 

4 

10 
9 
15 
11 
15 
9 
13 


aTheae  figures  are  taken  from  the  monthly  weather  reports  for  the  stations  nearest  the  points 
where  the  experiments  were  conducted,  Nos,  1  and  3  were  taken  from  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  station, 
Nos.  2  and  4  from  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  station,  and  No.  5  from  the  Omaha,  Nebr.,  station. 
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Table  I. — Climatic  conditions  in  several  sugar-beet  sections — Continaed. 

4.  NORTHERN  PLATEAU,  1904. 


Month. 


Temperature  of  air.      j 


Average 

for 
month. 


i 


Maxi-'  Mini- 
mum. ;  mum. 


Total 
rainfall 

for 
month. 


Maxi- 
mum ve- 
locity of 
wind  per 

hour. 


Clear 
daya. 


Cloudj 
days. 


Fkidr 
doadj 
dayn 


April 

U&j 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 


50.4 
55.6 
61.8 
69.8 
70.5 
60.7 
50.8 
44.0 


79 
801 

93 
96 

100  I 
91 
8-2 
64 


Inches. 

1.58 
.13 

1.24 
.34 
.10 
.14 
.77 
.87 


Miles. 


4 
S 

10 
7 

10 

10 
8 

10 


5.  MISSOURI  VALLEY,  1904. 


April 

Miiy 

June 

July 

AUgURt 

September. 

October 

November  . 


45.8 

73 

24 

3.20 

46 

15 

62.0 

88 

38 

4.86 

32 

10 

69.1 

90 

51 

3.11 

82 

6 

73.1 

93 

64 

3.15 

36 

12 

72.4 

93 

54 

4.45 

83 

16 

66.3 

89 

42 

2.60 

87 

12 

66.6 

87 

32 

1.40 

40 

12 

44.8 

70 

21 

.10 

86 

15 

11 ' 

IS 
IS 

9' 
13 
13  I 

5 


4 
8 
U 
14 
6 
5 
6 
10 


KINDS  OF   FERTILIZERS. 


Fertilizers  are  divided  naturally  into  three  groups,  namely,  green 
manure,  stable  manure,  and  commercial  fertilizer. 


GREEN    MANURE. 


By  green  manure  is  meant  any  of  those  crops  that  are  plowed  under 
in  a  green  condition.  Usually  leguminous  crops  (alfalfa,  clover, 
peas,  etc.)  are  used  for  this  purpose.  These  leguminous  crops  store 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  in  addition  to  their  beneflcial  effe<'ts  upon  its 
physical  condition  produced  by  the  addition  of  the  humus  which  the 
tops  and  roots  of  the  manurial  plants  produce  in  the  process  of  decay. 
The  use  of  green  fertilizer  implies  some  kind  of  a  system  of  rotation, 
which  is  in  itself  an  important  factor  in  sugar-beet  growing.  It  is 
true  that  beets  have  been  grown  on  the  same  fields  in  some  instances 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years  with  good  results.  In  these  cases  the 
fields  have  been  properly  cultivated  and  manui-ed  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  serve  to  teach  the  important  lesson  that  sugar  beets  do  not 
injure  the  soil  when  it  is  properly  treated. 

Whatever  the  system  of  rotation,  provision  should  be  made  for  one 
leguminous  crop.  The  s^'stem  to  bo  used  and  the  leguminous  crop  to 
be  employed  in  the  rotation  system  must  depend  upon  the  locality. 
Probabl}^  no  method  of  fertilizing  is  cheaper  and  more  beneficial  in 
proportion  to  its  expense  than  green  manuring.  It  is  becoming  » 
common  practice  in  some  paits  of  the  West  to  plow  up  the alfalft 
fields  at  regular  intervals  and  plant  them  to  beets.     In  one  field  of  100 
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acres  that  came  under  the  writer's  observation,  alfalfa  sod  was  plowed 
up  in  the  spring  and  planted  to  beets.  The  yield  was  upward  of  20 
tons  per  acre,  with  a  high  sugar  content  and  purity  coefficient.  It  is 
desirable,  however,  in  all  possible  cases  where  green  fertilizers  are  to 
be  used  that  they  be  plowed  under  in  the  fall,  especially  where  addi- 
tional humus  is  required. 

It  should  be  noted  that  green  manures  do  not  absolutely  increase 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  although  these  deep-rooted 
plants  do  bring  these  substances  nearer  to  the  surface  and  make  them 
more  available  for  the  root  crops.  Frequently,  however,  the  addition 
of  salts  of  potash  and  phosphorus  is  beneficial  when  applied  in  con- 
nection with  the  green  fertilizers;  and  the  fact  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  humus  produced  by  these  green  crops  has  a  very  decided 
influence  in  making  commercial  fertilizers  effective. 

STABLE   MANURE. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  green  manures  is  the  stable  manure. 
Unfortunately  the  supply  of  this  material  is  limited  in  practically  all 
our  sugar-beet  sections.  The  increasing  use  of  beet  pulp  as  a  stock 
food  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  stock  growing  in  the  several  sugar- 
beet  localities,  and  this  in  turn  increases  the  amount  of  stable  manure. 
In  some  localities  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  this  form  of  fer- 
tilizer, on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  produce  "rooty"  beets.  This 
may  be  true  if  fresh  manure  is  applied  in  the  spring;  but  only  well 
rotted  manure  should  be  used  in  connection  with  sugar  beets,  and  this 
should  be  applied  to  the  soil  and  plowed  under  in  the  fall  whenever 
practicable,  although  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  using  well 
rotted  manure  in  the  spring,  just  before  planting,  and  thoroughly 
harrowing  it  into  the  soil.  The  quantity  applied  must  depend  upon 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  also  upon  the  kind  of  manure  used. 
If  the  soil  is  deficient  in  humus,  which  unfortunately  is  the  case  on 
too  many'farnis,  a  large  quantity  of  stable  manure  should  be  applied; 
usually  from  10  to  20  tons  to  the  acre  will  be  found  satisfactory. 
No  unfavorable  reports  have  been  received  regarding  the  use  of  well 
rotted  manure  in  connection  with  sugar  beets.  As  in  the  case  of 
green  manure,  stable  manure  may  often  be  supplemented  to  advan- 
tage by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  which  contain  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  nitrogen. 

(COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZEBS. 

After  the  soil  has  been  put  in  as  good  phvsical  condition  as  possible 
by  the  rotation  of  crops,  by  the  use  of  green  and  stable  manures,  and 
by  thorough  and  timely  cultivation,  commercial  fertilizers  should  ]>e 
used,  if  necessary,  to  supply  an  additional  amount  of  plant  food. 
Whether  or  not  the  commercial  fertilizer  used  should  be  a  complete 
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fertilizer  will  depend  upon  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  plant  food  already 
present  in  the  soil  in  an  available  condition.  In  our  experiments  with 
fertilizers  upon  sugar  beets  during  the  past  several  years,  both  com- 
plete fertilizers  and  the  compounds  which  go  to  make  up  these  fer- 
tilizers have  been  used. 

The  following  table  will  show  some  of  the  results  obtained  under 
different  conditions  with  diflFerent  kinds  of  fertilizers.     The  plats  used 
varied  in  diflFerent  experiments  from  1  to  6  acres,  but  the  results  are 
computed  on  the  acre  basis  for  convenience  in  comparing  them. 
Table  II. — Experiments  mth  a  complete  fertilizer  on  sugar  fleets. 


Num- 
ber of 
plat. 

Amount 
of  ferti- 
lizer used 
per  acre. 

Compodtlon  of  fertilizer. 

Cost  of 
fertiU- 
zerper 
acre. 

Kind 
of  sou. 

Yield  of 

beets 

per 

acre. 

Sugar 
content 

of 
becte. 

r 

Purity 
coefnclent. 

Amoont 
reoeiTed 
per  acre 
for  beets. 

1 

Pounds. 
None. 

Tons. 
6.14 
7.13 

5.07 
11.41 

14.22 
14.28 

5.89 
7.57 

Perct' 
18.9 
19.7 

15.4 
13.8 

16.1 
16.6 

15.5 
15.9 

89.4 
9a4 

88.5 
87.7 

85.3 
88.8 

Not  given. 
Notgiyen. 

IS2.2S 

2 

500 
None. 

Dried  blood.  125 pounds: 
sulphate  of  potash,  100 
pounds;  South  Caro- 
lina rocic,  275  poundg. 

$16.00 

^73 

Sandy 

loam. 

....do... 

Black 

loam. 

....do... 

Sandy 

loam. 

....do... 

7&.n 

500 

None. 
825 

None. 
200 

Dried  blood,  125  pounds; 
sulphate  of  potash,  100 
pounds:  South  Caro- 
lina rock,  275  pounds. 

7.00 

6&S 

a.91 

Complete      fertilizer, 
containing  ammonia 
1  to  2  percent,  potash 
4  to  5  per  cent,  and 
phosphoric  acid  8  to 
10  per  cent. 

3.75 

&49 

Complete  fertilizer, 
containing    nitrogen 

1  to  2  per  cent,  potash 

2  to  3  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid  10  to  13 
p<?r  cent. 

2.50 

ittt 

The  first  two  experiments  recorded  above  were  conducted  in  1903 
and  experiments  3  and  4  were  carried  on  in  1904.  Table  1  (part  i) 
shows  the  climatic  condition  under  which  experiment  1  of  Table  II  was 
conducted.  The  small  amount  of  rainfall  will  undoubtedly  account  in 
some  measure  for  the  low  tonnage  and  for  the  sli^fht  increase  due  to 
the  fertilizers.  Several  experiments  not  tabulated  were  conducted  in 
the  same  locality  in  1904  with  no  increase  in  tonnage  or  quality  of 
beets  in  the  fertilized  over  the  unfertilized  portions  of  the  field.  Table 
I  (part  4)  will  show  by  its  very  low  rainfall  one  reason  for  these 
results. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  approximately  the  same  fertilizers  used 
in  the  different  experiments  was  due  mainly  to  the  difference  in  trans- 
portation charges,  since  the  cost  per  ton  as  given  in  the  table  is  for  the 
material  laid  down  at  the  railroad  station  nearest  the  point  where 
the  experiments  were  conducted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fertilizers  appeared  to  have  no  appreci- 
able effect  upon  the  sugar  content  nor  upon  the  purity  oo^cieDt. 
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except  in  the  second  experiment,  represented  by  plats  3  and  4,  in 
which  the  sugar  content  was  1.6  per  cent  lower  in  the  beets  where  the 
fertilizer  was  used.  This  difference  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  beets  on  plat  3  were  not  harvested  until  about  three  weeks  after 
the  beets  on  plat  4.  This  gave  the  beets  on  the  unfertilized  plat  a 
longer  time  to  accumulate  sugar,  while  the  fertilizer  seemed  to  ripen 
the  beets  so  that  the  harvest  could  be  begun  earlier  than  would  have 
been  otherwise  possible.  This  raises  the  question  at  once  in  regard  to 
the  advisability  of  early  ripening  at  the  expense  of  sugar  content  and 
how  the  unfavorable  condition  ma}^  be  remedied. 

In  the  first  experiment  it  is  seen  that  the  sugar  content  was  0.8  per 
cent  higher  on  the  plat  where  the  same  kind  of  fertilizer  was  used. 
Undoubtedly  soil  and  climatic  conditions  have  fully  as  much  to  do  with 
the  sugar  content  as  the  fertilizer,  and  in  some  cases  more.  How  to 
properl}'^  adjust  the  relation  of  the  plant,  the  fertilizer,  the  soil,  and 
the  climate  so  that  we  shall  get  the  best  possible  results  under  all  cir- 
cumstances is  the  great  problem  in  sugar-])eet  culture. 

In  the  foregoing  experiments  there  was  no  difference  in  the  purity 
coeflBcient  in  any  case  that  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  usual  differ- 
ence in  samples  taken. 

The  amount  received  per  acre  for  the  beets  shows  an  increase  appar- 
ently due  to  the  use  of  the  fertilizer  from  twenty-seven  cents  to  nearly 
$30.  In  the  fir«t  experiment  the  gain  was  $5.50  per  acre,  but  the  cost 
of  fertilizers  per  acre  was  $16.  How  much  of  the  fertilizer  remained 
in  tHe  soil  and  made  itself  felt  in  the  next  crop  and  how  much  was  dis- 
solved and  carried  away  before  the  next  crop  was  planted  is  not  known: 
but  clearly,  so  far  as  the  sugar  beets  were  concerned,  the  fertilizing 
was  not  profitable  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  same  result  was  obtained 
in  the  third  experiment  represented  by  plats  5  and  6,  although  the 
rainfall  here  was  sufficient,  as  shown  by  Table  I  (part  5).  The  second 
and  fourth  experiments  gave  returns  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the 
fertilizer. 

Several  other  experiments  were  planned  for  1903,  but  for  various 
reasons  were  not  carried  through.  In  the  experiments  for  1904 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  experimenters  whereby  they 
were  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer  or  for  that  part  of  it  indicated  by  the 
increased  value  of  the  beets  where  the  fertilizer  was  used  over  that  of 
an  equal  area  where  no  fertilizer  was  used.  Twenty-five  experiments 
extending  through  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States  were 
arranged  on  this  basis,  and,  while  the  reports  are  not  all  in,  the  indi- 
cations are  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  fertilizer  produced  no 
change  either  in  the  yield  or  quality  of  the  beets  and  in  some  instances 
the  tonnage  was  decidedl}^  lower  where  the  fertilizer  was  used.  In 
no  experiment  was  more  than  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  used  per  acre; 
and  the  same  fertilizer  that  seemed  to  produce  a  falling  off  in  ton- 
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nage  in  one  case  seemed  in  other  cases  to  produce  either  an  increase 
or  no  effect.  This  shows  the  importance  of  having  a  large  nmnbei 
of  experiments  for  comparison  and  also  the  importance  of  carrying 
such  experiments  through  a  long  series  of  years  in  order  to  test  the 
fertilizer  under  all  possible  conditions. 

It  is  important  also  to  know  the  effect  of  each  of  the  elements  that 
go  to  make  up  a  complete  fertilizer.  It  would  seem  that  the  first  work 
should  be  to  determine  separately  the  effect  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash  upon  the  growth  and  quality  of  beets.  During  the 
past  two  seasons  experiments  have  been  conducted  along  this  line,  but 
necessarily  on  a  small  scale  owing  to  scarcity  of  funds  available  for 
this  work. 

The  following  Tables,  III  and  IV,  show  the  results  of  two  of  the 
experiments: 

Table  III. — The  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  upon  sugar  beets. 


Num- 
ber of 
plat. 


Amount 
of  ferti- 
lizer per 
acre. 


Time  of  application  of  fertilizer. 


Poumli?. 

None. 

300 

150 

300  I 

800  ' 
150  I 


Just  before  planting , 

do 

One-half  ju8t  before  planting  and  one-half 

July  1 

Julvl : 

.....do 


Yield  per 

Sugar 

Purity 
coeffi- 
cient. 

acre. 

content 

Tons. 

Percent. 

7.63 

15.6 

86.1 

10.93 

14.8 

84.7 

9.71 

15.2 

85.3 

11.03 

15.1 

86.7 

10.82 

15.4 

85.7 

10.20 

15.3 

85.2 

Ajnoont 
recelTed 
per  acre 
forbeeti. 


|37.e» 
54.  C6 
4&56 

6&.15 
51.10 


Table  IV. — Effect  of  different  amounts  and  different  combinations  of  fertilizer  elemenUcm 

sugar  beets. 


No.  of 
plat. 

Amount  of  fertilizer  per  acre.     • 

Time  of  application 
of  fertilizer. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Sugar 
con- 
tent. 

Purity 
coelB- 
clent 

Amount 
recdred 
per  acre 
forbeeti 

1. 

None 

Tim*. 
14.40 
16.26 

18.20 

14.12 

17.98 

16.46 

18.67 

17.87 

11.73 
16.86 

17.25 

14.83 

15.47 

16.67 

16.56 

16.60 

Perct. 
15.84 
15.48 

15.97 

16.64 

15.58 

15.60 

15.61 

Not 
giyen. 

15.4 
15.6 

15.5 

15.1 

15.8 

16.6 

15.6 

16.4 

87.02 
86.96 

87.33 

#72.00 

2 

3...?. 

100  ijounds. 
Nitrate  200  pounds,  phosphoric  acid 

200  pounds,  potash  100  pounds. 
Nitrate    100    iiounds,    potash     100 

pounds. 
Nfinite  100  pounds,  phosphoric  acid 

200  pounds,  potash  100  pounds. 
Nitrate  100  pounds,  phosphoric  acid 

400  ()Ound8.  potash  100  pounds. 
Nitrate  100  pounds,  phosphoric  acid 

200  pounds. 
Nitrate  100  pounds,  phosphoric  acid 

200  pounoH,  potash  200  pounds. 

None.         

Just  before   plant- 
ing, 1903. 

^ 

76.00 
9L0O 

4 

do 

I 
88.60           70.A> 

5 

do 

87.60 
87.07 
86.90 

89.90 

5 

82.30 

7 

do 

ASS 

8..  . 

do 

Not            0.35 

9 

given. 
87.7    !        66.11 

10 

11 

Pho^^phoric  acid  200  pounds,  potash 

100  pounds. 
Nitrate  200  pounds,  phosphoric  acid 

200  pound''.  fKitash  100  pounds. 
Nitrate     100    pounds,    potash    100 

pounds. 
Nitmte  100  pounds,  phosphoric  acid 

200  pounds,  potash  100  pounds. 
Nilnite  KK)  pK)unds.  phosphoric  acid 

400  pouijds.  potash  100  pounds. 
Nitrnte  m»  pounds,  phosphoric  acid 

200  f»ounn<. 
Nitrate  100  pounds,  phosphoric  acid 

200  pounds,  potash  200  pounds. 

Just  before  plant- 
ing. 1904. 

88.2 
87.9 
86.5 
8&.8 
8&.6 
87.5 
76.  S 

96.  li 
97.«S 

12 

do 

8104 

13. 

do 

86.66 

14.. 

do 

9i« 

15 

do 

»ilO 

16 

.do 
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Table  III  shows  that  nitrate  of  soda  has  a  decided  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  value  of  beets  per  acre.  This  experiment  has  been  repeated 
several  times  with  similar  results  under  var^'ing  conditions.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  beneficial  as  a  fertilizer  for  sugar 
beets  under  ordinary  circumstances.  A  little  better  results  were 
obtained  by  putting  the  nitrate  on  in  two  applications,  as  shown  in 
plat  4,  although  when  8(X)  pounds  of  nitmte  \\  ere  applied  at  one  time 
the  results  were  almost  as  good.  The  cost  of  the  300  pounds  of 
nitrate,  including  its  application,  was  approximately  $9,  so  that  in  all 
cases  where  nitrate  was  used  a  decided  financial  gain  resulted.  It 
should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  niti*ate  did  not  apparently  affect  the 
sugar  content  nor  the  purity  of  the  beets.  In  a  few  cases  where 
larger  quantities  of  nitrate  were  used  the  results  were  not  appreciably 
better  than  when  only  300  pounds  per  acre  were  applied.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  a  general  rule  can  be  determined  only  by  repeated 
experiments. 

Table  IV  gives  in  condensed  foim  the  results  of  identical  experi- 
ments for  two  years  on  the  same  farm.  Good  results  were  obtained 
in  each  experiment  by  using  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  as  shown 
by  results  on  plats  3  and  11.  Plat^  7,  8,  15,  and  16  would  indicate 
that  the  potash  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  beets,  i.  o.,  the  results  were  just  as  good  in  plats  7  and  15, 
where  no  potash  was  used,  as  on  plats  8  and  16,  where  200  pounds  of 
potash  were  applied.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection,  also,  that 
none  of  these  salts  appeared  to  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  the  beets. 

It  would  seem  that  by  the  extension  and  repetition  of  these  experi- 
ments definite  re^sults  can  be  reached  in  regard  to  fertilizers  under 
different  conditions,  so  that  one  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  good  results 
by  the  proper  application  of  the  right  material  at  the  proper  time. 
Certainly,  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  the  yield  of  beets  may 
be  increased  by  the  use  of  fertilizer  without  injuring  the  quality  of 
the  beets,  and  the  experiments  of  the  past  season  also  show  that  much 
time  and  labor  and  money  may  be  expended  in  using  fertilizer  with- 
out reaping  any  benefits  therefrom.  The  cause  of  these  failures  may 
be  in  the  fertilizers  themselves,  in  the  time  or  method  of  application, 
in  the  condition  of  the  soil,  or  in  the  climatic  conditions.  The  deter- 
mination of  this  cause  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  fertilizer  prob- 
lem. Substances  that  are  not  directly  fertilizers  may  often  be  of 
great  benefit  to  sugar  beets  and  other  crops.  Lime,  for  example,  is 
an  important  constituent  of  the  soil  where  sugar  beets  are  to  be  grown, 
chiefly  because  of  the  physical  effect  that  it  exerts  upon  the  soil.  It 
is  also  sometimes  advantageous  to  sow  common  salt  upon  land  that  is 
to  be  planted  to  sugar  beets. 
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The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  salt 
when  applied  to  the  soil  just  before  planting  the  beets: 

Table  V. — The  effect  of  mU  upon  sugar  beets. 


Number  of  plat. 

^T2?k^    Yield  of      g„^^    '    Purity 

3  •'^- ',-""»•  ^^- 

Amount  re- 
ceived per 
acre  for 
beets. 

1 

Pounds. 

None. 

200 

800 

500 

8.69 
11.18 
10.05 
10.79 

Percent. 

15.7           85.1 

15.6  ;          85.5 

15.7  !         W.4 
15.7  ,         84.7 

1 

143.45 

2 

66.90 

8      

50.25 

4 

Site 

Salt  seems  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  helping  the  soil  to  retain 
moisture.  In  some  instances  it  seems  to  have  no  effe(*t  upon  the 
yield.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  true  if  there  were  plenty  of  mois- 
ture present  normally.  Two  hundred  pounds  seem  to  be  just  as  effect- 
ive as  500  in  increasing  the  yield,  but  even  500  pounds  did  not  apprecia- 
bly affect  the  quality  of  the  beets.  Only  one  grower  who  experimented 
with  salt  reported  a  decidedly  lower  tonnage  and  this  must  have  been 
due  to  some  cause  other  than  the  salt,  since  the  lowest  tonnage  was 
not  obtained  from  the  plat  where  the  largest  quantity  of  salt  was  used. 
Some  growers  insist  on  using  salt  each  year  on  their  sugar-beet  land, 
claiming  that  it  not  only  increases  the  tonnage  but  that  it  holds  the 
leaf-blight  in  check.  This  matter  certainly  deserves  further  investiga- 
tion. The  low  price  at  which  salt  may  be  obtained  makes  it  a  very 
cheap  indirect  fertilizer  if  it  proves  upon  further  investigation  to  be 
beneficial. 

The  importance  of  continuing  the  work  with  fertilizers  upon  sugar 
beets  is  apparent,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  results  obtained  that  the 
foundation  principles  should  first  be  determined,  i.  e.,  what  fertilizer 
elements  are  most  beneficial  and  what  quantity  should  be  used  under 
the  varying  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
fields  of  beets  under  investigation  should  be  completely'  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  that  the  work  of  growing 
and  harvesting  the  beets  can  be  done  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time 
^  as  to  give  the  most  reliable  information  in  regard  to  fertilizers  and  to 
furnish  the  most  complete  data  possible  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems involved. 


COMMERCIAL  SUGAR-BEET  SEED. 

By  J.  E.  W.  Tracy,  Seed  Expert,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

There  are  54  beet-sugar  factories  and  4  rasping  stations  now  installed 
in  the  United  States.  These,  together  with  several  factories  now  in 
process  of  construction,  call  for  the  planting  of  more  than  250,000 
acres  of  land.  The  entire  area  planted  to  sugar  beets  in  1903  brought 
an  average  of  nearly  $42  per  acre  to  the  farmer  who  cultivated  it,  while 
the  reported  extraction  was  Hi  per  cent,  or  230  pounds  of  commercial 
sugar  manufactured  from  every  ton  of  roots  worked  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  quality  of  the  seed  used,  not  only  to  the 
farmers  but  to  the  factories  as  well,  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  for 
both  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  root  and  the  yield  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  seed  planted. 

In  Germany,  where  the  raising  of  sugar-beet  seed  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  have  probably  reached  their  highest  development,  this  is 
considered  of  such  importance  that  the  most  carefully  managed  fac- 
tories insi.st  upon  having  all  the  seed  used  by  them  grown  under  their 
own  supervision,  and  on  such  soils  and  under  such  climatic  conditions 
as  experience  has  shown  to  be  best  adapted  to  their  particular  locali- 
ties. Here,  in  America,  comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  this 
matter,  and  largely  in  consequence  certain  factories  have  been  finan- 
cial failures  because  of  this  negligence  as  to  the  character  of  the  seed 
they  distributed  to  their  growers.  It  is  conservative  to  say  that  the 
average  percentage  of  extraction  in  this  country  could  be  increased  at 
least  2  per  cent  by  the  use  of  as  high  a  grade  of  seed  as  the  best  used 
in  Europe. 

An  increase  of  2  per  cent  in  the  available  sugar  in  the  beet  would 
make  a  ditference  of  40  pounds  of  refined  sugar  to  each  ton  of  roots 
worked,  which,  to  a  factory  working  50,000  tons  of  beets  a  year, 
would  mean  an  incn^ase  of  2,000,000  pounds  of  sugar.  The  total 
annual  product  of  all  the  factories  in  the  United  States  would  be 
increased  by  more  than  40,000  tons,  which  would  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  ])rotit  and  loss  to  many  of  them,  as  there  need  be  no 
increase  of  capital  tied  up  in  their  plants  and  only  a  slight  increase 
in  the  total  cost  of  production.  Where  a  "'flat  rate" — a  uniform 
rate  for  all  roots  regardless  of  their  sugar  content — is  in  vogue,  there 
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would  be  no  additional  expense  for  the  roots;  but  where  a  "  slidinff 
<cale''  is  used,  the  price  paid  depending  upon  the  sugar  content,  an 
increased  cost  of  50  cents  per  ton  for  roots  would  be  incurred.  The 
cost  of  hauling  and  slicing  the  roots  and  the  extraction  of  the  sugar 
would  not  be  increased,  while  the  chief  additional  expense  would  1)8 
in  the  purif\'ing  and  handling  of  the  finished  product,  both  of  which 
processes  are  comparatively  inexpensive  items  in  sugar  manufacturo. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  best  and  the  cheapest  grades  of  seed 
is  rarely  more  than  4  cents  a  pound,  so  that  if  one  planted  18  pounds  of 
seed  the  additional  expense  would  amount  to  but  72  cents  to  an  acre 
The  reported  average  yield  of  roots  per  acre  for  the  entire  I'nited  States 
in  1003  was  8.4  tons,  which,  with  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  in  the  avail- 
able sugar,  would  give  an  increase  of  336  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  at 
an  additional  cost  for  seed  of  only  72  cents.  The  total  extra  expense 
for  the  best  seed  for  a  5(X)-ton  factory  would  be  $3,600,  while  the  sugar 
output  would  be  increased  2,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  some  $90,000 

Seed  which  is  sold  as  having  been  grown  in  the  most  c^areful  and 
scientific  manner  is  oftentimes  actually  the  cheapest  and  poorest  grade 
of  seed  procurable.  It  consists  of  both  new  and  old  seed,  which  has 
been  grown  under  widely  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
is  mixed  together  by  specially  constructed  machinery.  It  is  explained 
that  the  different  lots  of  seed  are  mixed  to  insure  an  evenness  both  in 
its  germination  and  in  the  quality  of  the  crop  itself.  The  absurdity 
of  mixing  all  kinds  and  grades  of  seed  to  produce  uniformity  in  the 
crop  is  evident.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  sugar  beet,  being 
one  of  our  most  highly  bred  plants,  is  very  susceptible  to  the  influences 
of  both  climatic  and  soil  conditions;  hence,  seed  should  be  used  which 
has  been  so  grown  as  to  give  the  best  results  under  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  each  particular  location.  All  the  beet  seed  imported  is 
raised  for  the  most  part  under  very  similar  climatic  and  other  condi- 
tions; but  it  is  sown  here  in  America  under  all  conditions  and  in  all 
soils — in  New  York  and  Michigan,  Nebraska  and  Washington,  and  in 
the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  of  Utah  and  California — and  it  can  not 
be  the  best  for  all  of  these  varied  localities.  Seed  raised  on  a  particular 
soil  and  under  certain  climatic  conditions  ma}'  not  be  best  suited  for 
planting  in  like  soils  and  under  similar  climatic  conditions;  in  fact, 
very  often  it  is  not.  Seed  from  comparatively  poor  soil  may  do  best  on 
rich  soil,  or  that  raised  in  the  East  may  do  best  when  sown  in  the  West 

The  best  results  in  the  sugar-beet  industry  can  never  be  secured  as 
long  as  there  is  carelessness  as  to  the  seed  used.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  success  that  the  best  quality  of  seed  be  secured,  and  past  expe- 
rience has  conclusively  shown  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
receiving  such  seed  from  abroad. 

For  several  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  seed  on  a  conamer- 
cial  scale  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
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States  of  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Washington,  but 
not  until  recently  has  any  serious  attempt  been  made  to  raise  seed  from 
pedigree  roots,  or  in  accordance  with  the  scientific  methods  found  to 
«^ive  the  best  results.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  beet-sugar 
industr}^  that  we  establish  a  high-grade  strain  of  seed  from  which  all 
the  seed  used  in  the  United  States  may  be  grown  in  this  country  and 
in  such  a  careful,  scientific  manner  that  it  will  not  only  be  r  _-  the  best 
quality,  but  will  have  such  characteristics  as  will  make  it  adapted  to 
the  particular  needs  and  requirements  of  the  locality  where  it  is  to  be 
sown. 

THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF  A   PEDIGREE    STRAIN   OF   SUGAR-BEET   SEED. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  realizing  the  importance  of  the 
foregoing  facts  to  the  sugar-beet  industry  of  the  United  States,  has 
undertaken  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  pedigree  strain  of 
sugar-beet  seecl  and  to  detei-mine  the  environmental  influences  of  the 
different  sections  upon  this  strain.  This  work  has  been  established  in 
connection  with  the  New  York  experiment  station  at  Geneva,  the 
Michigan  experiment  station  at  Agricultural  (College,  Mich.,  and  the 
Utah  experiment  station  at  Logan,  and  also  with  private  growers 
under  departmental  supervision  at  Holland,  Mich.,  and  at  Fairfield, 
Wash. 

As  this  work  has  only  recently  been  started,  no  definite  report  can 
be  given  at  this  time  as  to  the  final  results,  but  an  outline  of  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  work  as  it  is  being  done  at  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
stations  is  given,  for  not  only  are  the  same  lots  of  seed  tested  at  each 
station,  but  the  manner  of  conducting  the  experiments,  taking  the 
samples  for  analyses,  and  making  the  analyses  are  also  identicxil.  In 
short,  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  the  experiments  at  each  station  an 
exact  duplicate  of  those  at  each  of  the  other  stations. 

When  the  work  was  first  begun,  the  best  strains  of  European  seed 
obtainable  and  all  known  strains  of  American -grown  seed  were 
secured  and  sown  in  tracts  v^arying  in  size  from  one-tenth  to  one-half 
acre,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  seed  available  and  the  supposed 
relative  value  of  each.  During  the  fall,  analyses  of  samples  were 
made  at  frequent  intervals  to  determine  the  relative  time  of  ripening 
of  each  lot,  as  well  as  its  respective  merits  as  to  sugai  content  and 
i)urity.  The  four  strains  which  showed  the  highest  sugar  content 
and  purity  and  whose  roots  were  of  the  best  size,  shape,  color,  etc., 
were  decided  upon  for  use  as  foundation  stocks  from  which  to  build 
up  superior  strains  of  seed.  A  large  number  of  roots  from  each  of 
these  four  lots  were  then  selected  as  to  shape,  size,  color,  and  other 
external  characteristics,  and  each  one  was  individually  analyzed. 
Each  root  found  of  exceptional  quality  was  carefully  noted,  numbered, 
and  siloed  for  planting  the  coining  spring  as  a  ^^  mother."    In  the 
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spring  all  the  roots  from  each  number  showing  the  same  sugar  per 
cent  and  similar  qualities  were  grouped  and  planted  in  one  plot,  each 
root  retaining,  however,  its  original  number.  Notes  were  taken 
throughout  the  growing  season  and  the  product  of  each  root  was  har- 
vested separately  and  given  the  original  number  of  the  '*  mother'' 
root. 

Last  spring  (1904)  one-half  of  the  seed  of  each  root  was  sown  sepa- 
rately and  the  products  from  each  of  these  samples  of  seed  which  in 
composite  test  proved  to  be  equal  to  or  better  than  the  ''mother"  root 
are  now  in  silo  at  the  various  stations.  They  will  be  planted  this 
spring  to  produce  the  first  crop  of  Elite  seed.  The  seed  of  the  cor- 
responding roots  reserved  the  year  before  will  be  sown  for  the  pro- 
duction of  roots  for  next  year's  supply  of  Elite  seed. 

Last  year  some  exceptionally  tine  lots  of  seed  were  secured  from 
Germany,  roots  from  which  are  now  in  silo  at  the  various  stations. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  some  of  the  best  roots  now  in  silo 
were  grown  from  a  commercial  lot  of  seed  by  a  Washington  State 
sugar-beet  grower  who  has  been  engaged  in  sugar-beet  seed  productioo 
only  four  3^ears.  These  include  15  roots  testing  24  per  cent  sugar  in 
the  beet,  50  roots  testing  23  per  cent,  and  100  roots  testing  22  per 
cent;  in  all,  some  300  roots  testing  21  per  cent  or  more  of  sugar  in 
the  beet,  with  composite  tests  showing  coefficients  of  purity  ranging 
from  86  to  91.9. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department,  as  soon  as  a  superior  strain  of 
seed  has  been  fixed  and  established,  to  supply  seed  growers  and  fac- 
tory men  who  may  desire  it  with  a  supply  for  use  as  stock  seed. 

TEST  OF  THE   COMPARATIVE   MERITS  OF   VARIOUS   VARIETIES. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  establishing  a  pedigree  strain  of 
sugar-beet  seed  the  Department  is  carrying  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
same  experiment  stations  and  individuals  extensive compamtive  merit 
trials  of  all  the  varieties  of  sugar-l)eet  seed  which  are  u.sed  by  two  or 
more  factories  in  the  United  States.  The  seed  for  this  work  was 
secured  in  100-pound  lot*  directly  from  the  factories  in  original  sacks 
to  guarantee  the  testing  of  commercial  samples  and  insure  against 
testing  prepared  or  selected  samples  of  Elite  seed.  In  making  these 
tests  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  fields  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible in  soil  and  other  conditions,  and  no  fields  are  used  which  have 
not  been  manured  and  cropped  in  the  same  manner  for  a  number  of 
years.  Where  there  is  the  slightest  difference  as  to  soil,  drainage,  or 
physical  properties,  the  rows  are  made  to  run  so  that  no  sample  will 
be  confined  to  the  unfavorable  ground.  The  sugar  content  and  parity 
are  determined  from  a  composite  test  of  50  roots  taken  at  intervals 
throughout  the  plat.  The  taking  of  such  a  large  number  of  roots 
insures  accuracy*  as  to  the  true  merits  of  the  entire  field.     As  these 
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composite  tests  are  made  of  all  plats  several  times  during  the  ripening 
season  it  is  possible  to  know  when  a  variety  is  fully  ripened  and 
matured.  The  yield  is  computed  from  the  entire  tonnage  secured 
from  each  plat,  and  not  from  small  samples,  as  is  often  done. 

While  one  year's  test  is  not  at  all  conclusive,  the  following  average 
figures  of  the  results  secured  at  each  station  are  given  simply  as  those 
of  a  single  year's  observation. 

These  records  will  be  added  to  from  year  to  year,  and  will  be 
reported  upon  later  in  detail  either  by  the  various  stations  or  by  the 
Department. 

EesuUs  of  variety  tests  of  sugar-beet  seedy  season  of  1904' 


Variety. 


Grower. 


Sugar  in 
juice. 

Sugar  in 
beet. 

Coeffi- 
cient of 
purity. 

Percent. 
19.7 
19.5 
19.9 

Percent. 
17.6 
16.6 
16.5 

87.2 

^   87.9 

86.6 

17.7 

15.0 

83.7 

19.0 

15.7 

85.1 

19.8 

16.8 

86.6 

19.2 

16.8 

86.1 

20.2 

17.1 

86.2 

19.1 

15.8 

84.8 

18.2 

16.1 

86.5 

19.8 

17.0 

86.0 

19.6 

17.0 

86.6 

18.1 

15.9 

85.5 

18.3 

15.9 

M.7 

18.6 

16.0 

86.6 

20.6 

16.9 

87.3 

18.0 

15.2 

86.4 

Yield  per 
acre. 


Klein  wanzlebener 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Original  Kleinwanzle 

bener. 
Elite  Kleinwanzlebener. , 

Do 

Do 

Kleinwanzlebener , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aderstadt 

JaeuBch  Victrix 

Schreiber's  Speclalitate . . 
Knauer's  Mangold 


Utah  Sugar  Co.,  Lehi,  Utah 

E.  H.  Morrison,  Fairfield,  Wash. 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co. ,  Grand 

Island,  Nebr. 
C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  Santa  Clara, 

Cal. 
H.  C.  &  J.  B.  Agnew   &  Co., 

Agnew,  Cal. 
Kleinwanzlebener    Sugar   Co., 

Kleinwanzlebener,  Germany. 
Otto  Bnienstedt  &  Co.,  Schladen 

Am-Hariz,  Germany. 
Dlppe  Bros.,  Quedlinburg,  Ger- 
many. 
C.    Braune    &    Co.,    Biendorf, 

Germany. 
Henry    Mette  &  Co.,  Quedlin- 

burir.  Germany. 

F.  Heine  &  Co.,  Hadraersleben, 
Germany. 

Kulm  &  Co.,  Naarden,  the 
Netherlands. 

Otto  Hoeming  <t  Co.,  Eisleben, 
German  V. 

Knaucr  &  Co.,  Grobers,  Ger- 
many. 

Gustav  Jaensch  &  Co.,  Aschcrle- 
ben.  Germany. 

G.  Schreibers  &  Sons,  Norhau- 
sen,  Germany. 

M.  Knauer  &  Co.,  Grobus,  Ger- 
many. 


Ton$. 
10.98 
13.17 
10.44 

1L63 

11.49 

9.92 

10.50 

10.79 

11.64 

11.29 

10.43 

10.49 

11.20- 

9.95 

9.71 

10.72 

10.82 


COMMERCIAL  TEST   OF  AMERICAN   AND   FOREIGN-GROWN   SEED. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture  secured  some  4,000  pounds 
of  California-grown  and  11,000  pounds  of  Washington-grown  Klein- 
wanzlebener sugar-beet  seed,  all  of  which  was  distributed  throughout 
the  sugar-beet-growing  sections  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  results  obtained  under  ordinary  cultural  conditions 
from  this  American-grown  seed  and  those  secured  by  the  use  of  the  seed 
furnished  to  farmers  by  the  factories. 

While  some  of  this  seed  was  sent  directly  to  the  factories,  the  greater 
part  was  placed  with  farmers  within  hauling  distance  of  the  factories, 
who  had  been  recommended  to  the  Department  by  the  factory  agricul- 
turists as  being  the  most  painstaking  and  best  suited  for  this  line  of 
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work.  In  placing  this  seed  each  farmer  was  interviewed,  when  the 
exact  nature  of  the  work  was  explained  to  him  and  the  requirements 
in  preparing  the  soil  and  in  planting  and  caring  for  the  crop  were 
discussed. 

As  a  rule,  seed  was  only  supplied  to  farmers  who  were  planting  at 
least  five  acres  of  beets  and  who  had  available  fields  of  at  least  this 
extent  which  were  uniform  in  texture  and  physical  properties  and  had 
been  cropped  and  manured  in  the  same  manner  for  a  number  of  years. 
Occasional  exceptions  were  made  in  cases  where  farmers  planted  but 
two  or  three  acres,  providing  they  were  especially  recommended  by 
their  respective  factory  managers.  In  ever}^  case  the  available  land 
was  measured  and  staked  off,  one-half  to  be  sown  with  seed  furnished  by 
the  Department  and  the  remainder  with  seed  furnished  b}'^  the  factory. 
With  few  exceptions  no  individual  was  given  more  than  enough 
seed  to  plant  five  acres.  Before  .harvest  time,  each  farmer  was 
again  visited  and  a  personal  inspection  was  made  of  his  field.  Where 
it  was  found  that  both  lots  of  seed  had  not  been  sown  and  cared  for  Id 
such  a  manner  as  to  insure  a  good  comparative  test,  note  was  made  of 
the  fact  and  later  either  his  reports  were  eliminated  or  corrected  by 
discarding  the  data  from  the  objectionable  portions  of  the  field. 

Two  blanks  for  reports  were  sent  to  each  experimenter.  The  first, 
which  was  sent  early  in  June,  covered  the  following  points: 

Seed  furnished  by  the  Department: 

Date  of  planting, .     Area  planted, . 


Amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre, pounds.    Date  of  thinning, « 

Width  between  rows, .     Distance  apart  in  row, . 

Stand  secured, . 

'Seed  furnished  by  the  factory: 

Date  of  planting, .    Area  planted, . 


Amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre, pounds.    Date  of  thinning,  ^ 

Width  between  rows, .    Distance  apart  in  row, . 

Stand  secured, . 

Did  or  did  not  the  seed  furnished  by  the  Department  show  quicker,  stronger,  and 
healthier  germination? . 


Other  remarks,  as  to  disease,  insects,  and  climatic  conditions: 


The  second  blank,  covering  the  following  additional  points,  was 
sent  about  harvest  time: 

Seed  furnished  by  the  Department: 

Yield  per  acre  computed  from  the  entire  area, tons, pounds. 

If  you  harvested  any  portion  of  the  field  separately,  what  was  the  yield  per  acre? 

tons, pounds. 

Reported   tare,    .    Reported   sugar  content,  .    Reported  poiityi 


Seed  furnished  by  the  factory: 

Yield  per  acre  computed  from  the  entire  area, tons, poondis. 

II  you  harvested  any  portion  of  the  field  separately,  what  was  the  yield  per  acre? 
tons, pounds. 
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Seed  famished  by  the  factory — Continued. 

Reported   tare,    .    Reported  8iif<ar  content,  .    Reported  purity, 


Did  or  did  not  the  field  grown  from  seed  furnished  by  the  Department  show  a 
stronger  and  healthier  growth  throughout  the  growing  season? . 

Kindly  add  any  remarks  regarding  the  comparative  quality  of  the  two  lots  of 
seed  grown  by  you: . 

A  review  of  these  reports  shows  that  73  per  cent  of  those  planting 
the  Washington-grown  seed  and  64  per  cent  of  those  planting  the 
California-grown  seed  found  it  to  be  of  quicker,  stronger,  and  healthier 
germination,  while  none  found  it  inferior  to  the  seed  furnished  by  the 
factories  in  these  respects.  While  the  returns  have  not  all  been 
received,  those  from  561  acres  show  that  the  sugar  content  of  beets 
from  the  Washington-grown  seed  was  15.4  per  cent,  and  that  of  beets 
from  California-grown  14.4  per  cent,  as  against  14.9  per  cent  for 
beets  from  the  factory  seed;  and  a  yield  of  10.7  tons  for  the  Washing- 
ton seed,  0  tons  for  the  California  seed,  and  9.1  tons  for  the  fac- 
tory seed.  This  work  will  be  continued  the  coming  year  with  the 
Washington-grown  seed,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  same  men. 

THE    EFFECTS    OF  VARIOUS    QUANTITIES  OF  WATER  UPON  THE  QUALITY 

OF  SEED. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  this  Department  is  coopemting  with 
the  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Logan,  Utah,  in  carrying 
on  experiments  to  determine  the  effect,  if  any,  of  various  quantities 
of  water  applied  at  different  times  for  irrigation  purposes  ui>on  the 
permanent  qualities  imparted  to  seed.  This  work,  while  in  its  infancy, 
shows  some  remarkable  results,  which  will  be  announced  later  by  the 
station  and  the  Department 


The  following  statistical  matter  beanng  upon  the  pending  legislation 
has  been  compiled  from  various  sources  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs: 

SUQAB. 

World  pro(hiction,  by  countries Table  I 

Consumption  in  United  States,  l>eet  and  cane,  foreign  and  domestic Table  II 

Consumption  and  per  cai)ita  consumption  in  United  States Table  III 

Imi>orts  into  United  States,  free  and  dutiable Table  IV 

Imports  into  Unite<i  States,  by  countries Table  V 

Ex{>f»rts  from  Philippiueh>,  total  and  to  United  States Table  VI 

Kxfwrts  from  Philippines,  by  countries Table  VII 

Tariff  rates  of  United  States,  straight,  present,  and  proposed Table  VIII 

TOBACCO. 

Leaf  consumed  in  manufactures  in  United  States,  forei<?n  and  domestic..  Table     IX 

Imports  into  the  United  States,  wrajjper,  filler,  and  manufactured Table       X 

Imports  into  United  States,  by  countries Table     XI 
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Imports  into  Phaippinee,  by  countries Table  XII 

Exports  from  Philippines,  by  countries Table  XIU 

Tariff  rates  of  United  States,  straight,  present,  and  proposed Table  XIV 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Philippine  government Table    XV 

Philippine  imports  and  import  collections,  all  countries,  United  States 
and  Spain Table  XVI 


1905. 


Note. — Consumption  Ji{rure8,  from  Willett  d*  Gray^s  Sugar  JoumaL 

Tool 
Consumption  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1905  2,632,216 

Foreign  product  consumed  ( full  duty ) tons . ,      438, 383 

Foreign  product  consumed  (partial  duty,  Cuban,  1,101,611 

tons;  Philippine,  14,673  tons) tons..  1,116,284 

1,554,66/ 

Domestic  product  consumeil  (free,  including  Hawaiian,  376,497  tons; 

Porto  Rican,  124,928  tons) 1,077,W9 

Exportations  of  sugar  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  all  countries  ...      105,000 
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Table  I. —  WorlcTfi  sugar  productiofi. 
[Data  compiled  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Ung&T  Journal.] 

Crop  year. 


Cane-sugrar  (;rop: 

United  States 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

Philippine  Islands 

Cuba 

Java 

South  America 

Other  countries 


World's  cane  crop 

Beet-siugar  crop: 

United  States 

Europe 4. 916, 496 


Total  world's  production. 


1896-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. 

To?**. 

Tims. 

Tonn. 

Tons. 

Jbns, 

282,009 

310,447 

246,511 

147, 164 

270,388 

224.218 

'204,833 

252.507 

268.621 

321, 4d2 

58,000 

54,000 

53.826 

35,000 

80,000 

202.000 

178,000 

93,000 

62,786 

56,400 

219,600 

314,009  ; 

345,260 

308.543 

635,856 

498,434 

531,201 

689,281 

7'21,993 

709,928 

518,427 

524,055  1 

376,405 

010,186 

657.822 

839, -209 

747. 710  1 

939,648 

882,102 

915,268 

2,841,857 

•2. 864, '255  ' 

2,995,438 

3,056,2W 

3.646.069 

37,5:?6 

40,399 

32,471 

72,  M4 

76.859 

4.916,49t) 

4,831,774  , 

4,9«>,101 

5,518,040 

5.990,080 

7,795,889 

7,736,428 

8,010,010 

8.647,278 

9,712,998 

Cane-sujfftr  crop: 

United  States 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

Philippine  Inlands  . 

Cuba 

Java 

South  America 

Other  countries 


Crt>p  year. 


901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1905-6. 

Ti/iui. 

TOTUf. 

Tontf. 

TOTU. 

Ton». 

321,676 

329.226 

234.800 

350,000 

312.000 

317.609 

391,062  ' 

328,103 

380,576 

370.000 

85,000 

85,000 

130,000 

145.000 

210,000 

78,637 

90,000  , 

84,000 

100.000 

125,000 

850,181 

998.878 

1,040,228 

1,163, -258 

1.300,000 

767.i:iO*^ 

842,812  ■ 

885,561 

1.008,900 

990,000 

761.805  , 

r)95,116 

681,000 

588,828 

616. 177 

897,801  , 

M7,911  1 

860,514 

893,375 

1, 019, 828 

-I- 


World's  cane  crop 4,079.742,  4,180,035  1  4.244,*206 

Beet  sugar  crop:  I  | 

Unite<I  States ;  163,126  ^  195,463  1  208,135 

Europe 6.750.178'  .'>.561.2;>7  j  5,881.333 


Total  world's  production.. 


10,993,346  '    9,936,755  |  10,333,674 


4.629,937  ,   4,943.000 

209.722  >    285,000 
4,712,976    6,876.000 


9.552.635   12,103,000 


Note.— Cuban  sugar  crop:  1890-91.819.760  tons:  1891-92.  976,789  tons;  1892-93,815,894  tons;  1893-94, 
1.054.214  tons:  18W-95.  1.004.264  tons;  1895-%.  225.221  tons. 

T.ABLE  II. — Consumption  of  sugar  iu  the  United  StateSf  calendar  years  1896-1905. 
[Fnim  Statistical  Abstract  and  Willett  &  Gray's  Sugar  Journal.] 


(Calendar  year. 


1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901  . 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 


Total. 


Tom*. 

289.123 

355,371 

293.965 

233,426 

269, 833 

'1815.335 

0  869,417 

•11.010,877 

« 968, 781 

0  1.077,549 


Domestic  product. 
Cane.  Beet.        ! 


Tom. 
243.220  ' 
310.537 
252.812  I 
160,400 
174,450 
"667,499 
"691,966 
a7:i6,639 
"771,886 
"835.947 


aincludes  the  following  amounts  of  Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rican  sugar: 


Hawaiian:  Tons. 

1901 309, 070 

1902 311 . 139 

1908 357. 850 

1904 330. 745 

19tf> 376, 497 


Pi.rto  Rican; 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


All  other. 


T(m9. 
40,000  I 
39.684 
34.453 
62,826 
82,736  I 
124,  a%  I 
148.526  1 
247,563 
170.135  I 
220,722  I 


Ton9. 
5,903 
5, 150 
6,700 
10,200 
12,647 
•22,977 
'28,926 
26.675 
•27. 310 
20,880 


Tons. 
66.279 
84.827 
85,989 
116,^2 
1-24, 92» 


RPi— 06- 


-50 


r78 
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Table  II. — Comnrnptimi  of  sugar  in  the   United  StateSf  calendar  ///<irx  1896-1901^ 

Continued. 


Calendar  year. 

Total.     1 

Foreign  pnxinct. 
Cane,      i       Beet. 

Tuns.             Tons. 
(a)                    «i) 
1,021,684          610,635 
1,602.847           179.466 
1.565,7(.4  ;        2?2,943 
1.569,194'        373,077 
1. -297, 180  1        -217, -286 
1,575, '270  1          96.918 
1,525.107;            9  028 
1,089.349  1        102,194 
1.511.. 562  i          -22,161 

All  other. 

Tons. 

(«)         1 

77. '288 

'26,6-25 

.5,935 

17,743 

42,515  , 

24,503 

4.631 

6.838 

'20,954 

Total  eon- 
sumption. 

1896 

1897 

7b»w.      i 
1,670,963 
1,715,607  1 
1,708,987  1 
1.844,642 
1,950,014 
1,556,981 
1,696,691 
1,538,766 
1,798.381 
1,554.667 

Ton4. 
1.960.«!i6 
2.070,9:h 

1898 

2,002.902 

1899 

2,07»,C«6S 
2,219.847 

1900 

1901 

2,372.316 

1902 

'2.566.1(X 

1903 

'2.619,643 

1904 

2.767,162 

1906 

2.632.21fi 

a  Fijnires  not  separately  reported. 


Table  III. — Conmmption^  total  and  per  capita^  of  mgar  in  the  United  States  dtmwj  the 

calendar  years  1879-1905, 

[Data  compiled  from  official  returns  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Lalx^r.] 


Prodmrt. 


C4ilendar  year. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1H96 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Total  con- 
sumption.   I 


Ton  ft. 
831. 
956. 

i.or2. 

1,134 
1,'2'24. 
1,309. 
1,'298, 
1.469, 
1.381, 
1,519, 
1.416. 
1,476, 
1,888, 
1,858. 
1.906. 
'2,012, 
1,949, 
1,960, 
2.070. 
•2. 00-2, 
'2,078, 
2.219, 
2,37'2, 
2. 566, 
'2,549, 
2.767. 
2, 632. 


S96 

784 

'206  ' 

994 

Oil 

383  I 

380 

'280 

714 

283 

474 

377  I 

851  ' 

370 

7.58 

714 

744 

086 

978 

902 

068 

847 

316 

108 

&43 

162 

'216 


Tmu. 
168,700  I 
151,739  I 
176.945 
161. '274 
•202,055  I 
211, '293 
176.035  , 
'226.5-26 
167,923  i 
248,654  ' 
'22-2, 713 
219, 0K5  , 
'274, -271  ' 
256,004 
'2X2,886 
312.079 
377.306 
•289, 123 
3.%5,371  , 
•293.965 
•23:^.426  I 
•269,833 

«  815. 335 

'1869.417  I 
"1,010.877 

1968.781 
nl. 077.549 


I'lT 

laiiltA 

-,       . 

MO^TiMf' 

tian. 

Tons. 

i***«Mrf*. 

663,190 

ml 

806,016 

*r.T 

835.  an 

4i2 

974,  riO 

1^1 

,021,966 

-^11 

Oftrt,0» 

■tH 

122,Slfi 

53,f( 

irm'^ 

5d* 

L21S.791 

sa,7 

1, 370,  flag 

St: 

198,Ttil 

M.H 

:^7/iSlS 

IC^ 

611,580 

m.1 

.W7,80« 

^.^ 

raa.872 

64.4 

l,7tlO,63ft 

66.7 

1.572,138 

KS.4 

1.670.963 

lu'.-^ 

1.715.607 

h4> 

1,708.937 

rtl.i 

1.844.W2 

62.6 

1,950.014 

uVJ 

1,5.56,9M 

ti\: 

1,696.691 

1.538,766 

71.1 

1.798.381 

r^'o 

1.5M.667 

:i>..=^ 

a  Includes  Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rican  sugar. 
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Tablb  IV. — Importations  into  the  United  States  of  sugar  not  above  So.  16  Dutch  stand- 
ard,  calendar  years  1896-1905,  quantity  admitted  free  of  duly,  particd  duty  paid,  and  full 
duty  jHiid. 

[Data  compiled  from  official  returns  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Calendar  year. 


1>*97. 
1«98. 
18»9. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
19a'). 


Cane  and  beet  .sugar  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard. 

Paying  full  duty, 
(^ane.      '      Cane. 


Free  of    .  Paying  par- 
duty.i     I  tial  duty.<' 

r 


Cane. 


Beet. 


I 


T<m*.  Tim9. 

195,929  1. 

224,(155  

194.927  1, 

24«,7fil  1. 

^99,329  1. 


2,429  ,     1, 

29.173  I     1, 

1,178. -236  . 
1,137,H44 


Total. 


Touf. 

Tons.      1 

Tons. 

ffth,  705 

474,282  , 

1,745,916 

910.493 

613,049  1 

1,747,597 

113,362  1 

187,045  , 

1,496,384 

436,659 

264,448  1 

1,949,868 

0S4.437 

468.666 

1,652,432 

3H5, 88H 

216,225  ■ 

1,602,118 

572.513  ■ 

104,352  1 

1.679,294 

439.  M12 

8,940 

1,477,925 

563.243 

100,541 

1.887,020 

503,266 

22,088 

1,663,198 

«  Hawaiian  sugar,  and  free  since  1875. 

/•January  to  June  30.  1900. 

<•  Cuban  *  and  Philippine  §  sugar  as  fcillows: 

YPrtr  fiiim       'Philippine 

Timti.  Tons. 

1902 I  2,429 

1903 !  29,173 

1904 1.151.345  I  21,891 

1905 1,092,180  '  45,664 

■_       ' ! 

♦  Partial  duty  paid  sugar  after  December  27, 1903  (80  i>er  cent  of  Dingley  rate). 
S  Partial  duty  paid  sugar  after  March  8,  1902  (75  per  cent  of  Dingley  rale). 

Note.— After  June  30. 1900.  importations  of  sugar  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  are  considered 
domesii*'  and  not  in(!lude<l  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Hawaiian  sugar  admitted  into  the  Unittnl  States  free  of  duty  since  1875. 

Porto  Ricau  sugar  i>aid  full  duty  nrior  to  April  12.  19tX»:  from  that  date  to  July  25, 1901.  a  nominal 
duty  wa«  charged-  since  the  latter  ante  no  duty  levied  on  shipments  coming  into  the  United  States. 

Table  V. — Importations  into  the  United  States  of  suyar  not  above  No.  16  Ihdch  standard^ 
calendar  ymrs  1S96-190.'),  showiny  the  con ntries  from  whence  it  came. 

[Data  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Imported  from— 


Calendar  year. 


West  Indies. 
Cuba.      I  British.      Other.    | 


East     ,1  „        ,, 
Indies.   I  Hawaii. 


1896 


Tong.      I     T(/ntf. 
187.766  ,    112.840 


inw ,         io<.<W)  ,     lyz.j^v 

1897 215,013  I    120,4»i5 


1898. 

1900! 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 

1904 1    1,151. .345 

19a5 !     1,092,180 


261,217 
306,959 
291,201 
581.634 
798,173 
890,316 


118,816 
110. 559 
89. 345 
108. '227  ! 
92, 356 
72.461  I 
36. 125  . 
2:i.580  I 


Tun». 

« 155, 574 

«i  88, 749 

«  99.  r>49 

a  123. 657 

677,981 

57,486 

(V4,097 

W.021 

50,448 

52.439 


Tons. 

310. 695 

239.387 

370,830 

Wa,  152 

380,030 

306,652 

331,180 

2f)2. 190 

412.470 

3.'<},936 


TonH. 
195,929 
224,056  . 
194,927 
248,761 
'•99,329 


a  Includes  importations  from  Porto  Rico,  which  averaged  48,000  tons  annually. 

ft  Includes  imiJortatioiM*  frr)m  Porto  Rico,  January  to  June  30.  19U0.  which  approximated  25  000  tons. 

cSix  months,  Januar>'  to  June  30, 1900. 

NoTB.— Imports  from  Cuba  (fiscal  years):  1890,  464,765  tons;  1891.  638,tj3.j  tons;  1892.  885.507  tons:  1893. 
828,069  tons;  1894,  949,776  tons;  1895.  824,001  tons. 
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Table  V. — Importations  into  the  United  States  of  sugar  iwt  above  16  Dtitch  standard, 
calendar  years  1896-1905 j  showing  the  conntries  from  whence  it  came — Continued. 


Imported  from— 


Calendar  year. 


I  Philippine 
Inlands.    1 


1896 
18d7 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


66,703 
16.&40  I 
27,325 
22.356  ! 
3.095 
5,100  I 
2,429  I 
29,173  I 
21,891 
45,664  I 


South 
America. 


Other  coun- 1 
tries.        I 


Tons. 
167, 
154, 
174, 
120. 
184, 
288, 
251, 
131, 
58, 
63, 


166  '■ 
890 
351  I 
443  ' 
105; 
225 
521  j 
877 
823  i 
972 


Tom. 
35a.  Dbl 

33, 12^ 


ToUl. 


Ton*. 

1.745,916 

1,747..t9T 

1.495,  SSI 

1.9I9.86K 

1,652.43l> 

1,602.113 

1,679.294 

1.477,925 

1.887.020 

1,663,198 


NoTB.— After  June  30.  1900.  importation.'?  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  are  considered  domestic  and 
not  included  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  State^n. 

Ship7)ients  of  sugar  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  to  the  rnited  States  during  the  calendar 

years  1901-1905. 


Year. 


Hawaii. 


Ton*. 

1901 1        310,062 

1902 303.470 

1903 383.155 

1904 i        323.261 

1905 !        876,788 


Port*» 
Rico. 


Tam*. 

?2.7*J 
92, 117 
89.841' 
1-23,251 
1S4.8HU 


Table  VI. — Esportations  of  sugar  from  the  Philippiiie  Islands  during  the  calendar  year*: 

1866-1905. 

[Data  for  years  1866  to  1894  compiled  from  official  returns  of  the  Spanish  Government:  for  1895  to  1899 
from  official  returns  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department:  for  1^*99  to  1905  from  official 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  afTairs.] 


• 

Calendar  year. 

1866.... 

1867 

J868 

1869 '. 

1870 - 

1871.... 



1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 


1866-1875. 


1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


1886. 
1887. 


1890.. 


Exported 
to  United 

Exported 

to  other 

Total. 

States. 

countries. 

7bw». 

TVnw. 

Tbiw. 

13,599 

42,237 

51. 886 

11.268 

53,292 

64.560 

14.354 

59.727 

74.0»l 

29.044 

39.765 

68.80» 

23.140 

hb,Qrr3 

78.-21S 

40,361 

47.104 

87.465 

82,219 

63.507 

^.Sa 

36,821 

53,516 

89.SS7 

51.216 

52,645 

10S.861 

53,  W9 

72,660 

126.  IW 

304,571 

588.316 

842.  W7 

7M.533 

51,898 

130.431 

64,692 

58.094 

1-22, 7>6 

63.902 

54,031 

117,9» 

56.076 

78.729 

134.^ 

100.460 

77,495 

177, 9S^ 

77,649 

127.428 

•205.077 

77,573 

70,163 

147,736 

1*25,170 

68,149 

196.819 

83.652 

36.-296 

119.947 

132,641 

67,985 

200.571 

860.348 

690,217 

1,560,563 

116.aT8 

66,579 

181.687 

109.451 

58,364 

167.7D5 

82,224 

75,889 

16B.1U 

123,517 

100,872 

»«.«! 

83.615 

108.740 

U2,'J» 
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Table  VI. — Exporiatiorn<  of  sugar  from  the  PhUippine  Islands^  daring  the  calendar 
years  i^tftf-/^5— Continued. 


Calendar  year. 

Exported 

to  United 

States. 

Tbiw. 
46.091 
45.160 
9,912 
11. -256 
59,615 

Exported 

to  other 

countries. 

Tom. 
89,658 
203.124 
246,940 
195.629 
171,306 

Total. 

1891 

Tout. 
135. 749 

1892 

248,284 

1S93..*. 

256,852 

1894 

206,885 

1895 

230,923 

1886-1895 

635.799 

1.316.993 

1,952,792 

1896 

98.624 

24,353 

27,997 

21.542 

2,120 

5, 143 

5,039 

28.852 

•25,489 

42.903 

131.289 
177.740 
149,698 
62,929 
62,041 
50,831 
91,999 
5.5,108 
60,188 
58. 479 

229.918 

1897 

202.098 

1898 

177,695 

1899 

84,471 

1900 

64,161 

1901 

55.974 

1902 

97,038 

1903 

83.960 

1904 

85.677 

1905  a 

101.382 

1896-19ao 

282,062 

900,302 

1.182,364 

1 S66-19a5 

2,082,780 

3,445.828 

5,528,608 

a  Ten  months  ending  Oct.  31, 1905. 

Table  V^II. — Ex})ortaiions  of  sugar  from  the  Philippine  Mayuh  during  calendar  years 

1901-1905,  by  countries. 
[From  ofiicial  records.  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.] 


a  Ten  months  ending  Oct.  31. 1905. 

Table  VIII. — Statement  showing  rate  ofdvUy  levied  under  the  present  75  per  cent  redufii/)n, 
duty  that  v^oald  be  imposed  on  the  same  grades  of  stigar  under  the  proposed  25  per  cent 
rate,  and  the  imports  of  Philippine  s^igar  entered  f(rr  consumption  in  the  United  States 
during  the  f  seal  year  1905. 


.Sugar,  Dut<th  standard  in  color,  not  al)Ove  No.  16. 
testing  by  the  polaris<'ope. 


1  Amount  im-      Dingley 
ported  fiscal  rate  of  ' 
year  1905. 


,  Pounds. 

(a)  Not  above  80  degrees 17. 812, 5.30 

(5)  Not  aliove  81  degrees '  4, 543. 587 

,c)  Not  above  84  degrees 8, 722.  404 

d)  Not  above  85  degrees 2.290,341 

if)  Not  above  87  degrees 21,631,121 

Total 54,999,983 


I    Rate  of 
duty  col- 
diity  lected  (75 
per  [>ound.  ■  per  cent^ 


Rate  of 
duty  per 
pound,  pro- 
posed 25per 


per  pound,  i  cent  rate. 


Cent».      I 
1.125  ' 
1.16 
1.-265 
1.30 
1.37 


CYntjt. 
0. 84375 

.87 

.94875 

.975 
1.0275 


t!ent9. 
0. 28125 
.29 

.31625 
.325 
.3425 
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Table  IX. — (^antity  of  leaf  tobacco  comumed  in  the  raited  States  in  the  mawtfacinre  of 
cigarSf  cigar ettett,  mvff,  and  all  other  tobacco ^  calendar  years  1896-1904. 

[Data  compiled  from  official  retum.«of  the  United  States  CommLssionerof  Internal  Revenue,  Trea.<ui7 

Department.] 


Calendar  year. 


Domwtic     Foreign  leaf.         ToU.. 


p'UwU  Pound*.      I  /\>ttfi<i«. 

1896 LlVi.aiAwL'i  ^.:..^    614  ;  32S.656.SS2 

1896 2y0.^7,333  ilA'M.'iSil  308,398.»S 

1897 ^ii,lt)l,3S0  nti6v",640i  357,171.(B3 

1898 :.  340.Hy3.423  Ji/J^-'M.SH  349.877,737 

4«99 S51,  Tue.  9(i2  ia,4;lt».848  367,139,«0 

1900 .^7,785.100  21.377,778!  379.ie>,8M 

1901 3?i.0y7,»77  as, 941, 069  I  398,089,616 

1902 39J4.4S0.717  29,07^1,247  1  427.663.9M 

1903 4t5,(>«/J33  28,31,^,446  1  443,3.^3,«79 

1904 2'>'.517.S11  .      25.9S4.772  448.511,«3 


Table  X. — Importations  of  ma) iv fact u red  and  unmanitfnctured  tobacco  into  the  I'nited 
States^  calendar  years  1896-1905. 

[Data  compiled  from  official  returns  of  the  Departm<'nt  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


! 

Leaf  tolMCco  imported 

Cigars, 



cUrarettei*. 

Calenda 

J.  Suitable  fo 

r  wrappers. 

Other  p 

urposei*. 

Total. 

and  all 

taher 

manufac- 

ToUl 

importa- 

tiomi. 

year. 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

tured  to- 
bacco. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

l*oum1*. 

1896.... 

.;  4.022.663 

«3, 669, 361 

16.236.a61 

f';.^KH.-260 

•20. -268, 7(M 

•fio.  i>:  r^tn 

ri  ]Hf«.i94 

$12,636,795 

1897.... 

.1  4,977,475 

4. 866.  (Ml 

7,871.2«i8 

l.::l(J.427 

12,848.743 

9.1I7J   \'>^ 

l.'.HH  1.783 

11.003,261 

1898  . . . . 

.'  5.064,997 

6.081,359 

6.242.833 

::.r.J^>03 

11.307.s:W 

8.  .-.-I  |..j 

'7-  749 

10,370.911 

1899.... 

.'  4,158,076 

4,293,674 

13,119.909 

7. 4  A  966 

17, -277. 986 

11, >       .► 

.:l:..124 

14.1*29.66S 

1900.... 

.j  0,440.102 

6.662.842 

16,762,003 

'j,aki,066 

23, 192.  ia6 

l4.^-7,-,4: 

■J, -.-.MM 

17, -263, 751 

1901  ... . 

.1  0,269,994 

6, 881. 954 

21,767.666 

Ui.  LirS.s.672 

'28.017.650 

16.  ]'.J^frH^:4ti 

IMX^OQ 

18,780,439 

1902.... 

.    6,648,498 

4,672,9»; 

•26,643.714 

11. -^1-  4S0 

3'2. 19-2,212 

16. -221  WW 

2.flW,r.32 

18,916.048 

1903  ... . 

.;  6,84#i.625 

6, 069. 838 

26,1.61,398 

r.'.  Jirj,844 

32,997.923 

17,27-.*^ 

3.142.061 

20. 414.731 

1904  . . . . 

.    7, 008, -263 

5.16*>.212 

•23.694,063 

n    "Mr^^Oll 

30.602.306 

16.6,TW.22a 

3.946,677 

20,603,900 

1906  . . . . 

.    6,995,913 

6,614,042 

•2^;.  89-2, 034 

n.l'i  097 

33.887,947 

18,*;76,iS9 

♦  037,567 

•22,713,706 

Table  XI. — Importations  of  leaf  tohan-o  into  the  United  States^  by  coyintries^  thiriny  the 

rnlendar  years  1896-190.5. 

[Data  compiled  from  official  returns  <»f  the  Depjirtmcnt  of  Commerce  and  Labor] 


Imj»orte<l  from— 
Netherlands,  b 


Calendar  year.  I  Cuba,  a 

Quantity.        Value.     ;  Quantity,  i     Value. 


Germany. 
Quantity.      Value. 


I    Pmndif. 

1896 1  14.  'ikyt\,  763 

1897 4, 21 7,  :J47 

1898 4,1-20.717 

1899 ;  11,029.648 

1900 1  1 4. 9:^6. 661 

1901 17.826,079 

1 902 -22 ,  -288 .  .')M0 

190:i 21,  .V..">,  216 

1904 19, 110. 513 

19a5 -23 .  'M*\,  6:« 


Sl>.l  46, 6'2(; 
2.619.013 
2, 882. 497 
7,0-2),6S4 
8. 837,  -234 
9,  •2CW,  096 
9. 7:W.  626 

10.167.975 
9.387,519 

11.879.93X 


Pounds. 

3.448.058 

4,. 640, 020 

4. 70^.  354 

3,M9,663 

6.8:^0,789 

5,94«;.210 

6.43-2.410 

li.  360,  -259 

6,663.431 

6.761.978 


071, 194 
402.0*20 
682, 676 
696. 6-25 
169. 966 
480,669 
467.096 
636,146 
869,702 
310,691 


Poutvli. 
.6(M,840 

1,689,4H7 
'281,222 
319.246 
324. 110 

1.094,136 
693.734  : 

1,164.006  ' 
911. -267  , 

1,298,970  : 


r287,$!i0 
71.687 
1«>,67:> 
152. 2!2 
135, 9W 
28Cl.3e! 
390,916 
466,335 
49B.45K 
522,561 


a  For  the  mast  part  filler  tolwcco. 


b  F(»r  the  most  part  wrapper  tobacco. 
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Table  XI. — Importations  of  feaf  tobacco  into  the  United  States  by  countries^  etc. — Cont'd. 


CalentlaTycfir. 


itm ....... 

i^y-. 

IWH  , , 

\m/A 

1«H,..„. 

IBOJ 

vm. ..,. 

1901 

IflOTi 


ImpoTled  from — 


AmericiL. 
QuantUy.     Value. 


HcElcQ.  f    Othet  eountriefl. 


QiunUtjJ 


730.708 

^76,012 
n2 1,699 

ae*,T2i 

SH8,478 

lamoio 


Sl«,7fi7 
470,ajL'S 

lit  800 
40ti.44M 

391,1^ 


245.  aw 

169.1^ 
252. 3M 
l41."2fiS 
133.227 
33,431 


Value. 


290,830 

3&i.T40 

4«7,I0§ 

S8»,7&» 

l,477.4ga 

^.ft72.9fi7 

l,317.6fl2 

7WJ87 


Total. 


^,3flfi,7D4 
12,S48,74S 
11,307^310 
n.*i77.986 
J3,l§ajOS 
^,017,550 
3-1,192.212 
32.997.923 
30,802,306 
3S.«>7.f47 


Valiie. 


|l(l,497,t}0l 
9,072,468 
8,SSO,l«2 

HStu,8a7 
16J90;ft2§ 
16,221,416 

18,&,^,22» 
ia»7H,lS» 


Takle  XII. — Imports  of  tobacco  into  the  Philippine  Islands^  by  countries,  during  the 

calendar  years  190S-1905. 

[From  official  records,  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.] 

LEAF  TOBACCO. 


Country. 


Cnilwl  States 

United  Kingdom  . 

China 

Hongkong , 

Ejfypt  - 


1903. 


I 


1904. 


Quantity.      Value.    I  Quantity,  j    Value. 


Pound*. 
1,434 


11,6 


S768  ; 


Pounds. 


1,938  I 
66    . 


19,964 


1906. 
Quantity.  |    Value. 

Pminds. 


9:^,840 


244 
5.449 


t22 
782 


Ea>st  Indies 

Other  countries. 


Total 


o,W2 


1,157 


1,491 
8.520 


306 
5.186 


19.114 


3,931 


20.393 


4,154  I       a  15, 704 


6,295 


CIGARS. 


United  States ... 

$553  1                   .  1           fta 

1             $10 

United  Kingdom 

17 
2 

86 

::::::::::::i ': 

China       .     . 

90 

i             339 

Honirkonir 

39 

1               73 

Egypt 



Ea.«t  Indies 

i49 
158 

219 
89 

i 

Other  countri CM                  

::::::i e 

Total...               

965 

459 

.     i           (i428 

1 

CIGARETTI':S. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom . 

China 

Hongkong 

Egypt  

East  Indies 

Other  conn  trie?*  .. 


1903. 


$1,634 

402  ' 

481  I 

1,873  , 

1,731 

438  i 

38  i 


Value. 
1901.      i 


$249  , 
425 
192 
238 
2.285  , 
272 
17 


1905. 

$277 
53 
241 
1,113 
1,766 
169 
1(^ 


Total  . 


6,597  3,678  \       a  3, 783 


ALL  OTHER  MANUFACTURED. 


Unite<l  States 

United  Kingdom . 

China 

Hongkong 

Egypt  

Eaxt  Indies 

Other  countries  . . 


22 
26 


Total 2.078 


a  Ten  months  ending  Oct.  31, 1905. 


.1      $1,511  $319 

96  184 

143  3,520 

.1            280  ;  243 


137 

a4 


4.437 


$132 

162 

4,306 

1.592 

2 

213 

340 


a  6, 749 
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Table  XliJ.— Exports  of  tobacco  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  countries,  during  the 

calendar  years  1908-1905. 

[From  official  recorclg,  Bureau  of  Insular  Aflaire.] 
LEAF  TOBACCO. 


1903. 


1904. 


19(tt. 


Exported  to— 


Quantity.  ;   Value.      Quantity,  i   Value.      Quantity.      Value. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom  . 

Germany 

France - 


Poundt. 

;  9,168 

114,156 

10.234 

315.:»1 

Spain 12,664.151 

Augtria-Hungary  "^  """ 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Egypt 

East  Indies 

Australasia 


Other  countries 2,004,619      108,166 


Total. 


3,717,199 
2,406 
4.761 
7,112 
3,3M 
64,701 
31,812 


9   I 


$790 

9.3f)6 

965 

16.H49 

545.729 

236,629  i 

276 

760 

1,657 

155 

30.493 

:,5a4  I 


Pound*. 


Pounds. 


17,840 

61.532 

790.924 

14,605.090 

1,303,640 

14.477 

44.787 

15.398 

329,740 

407,606 

14.^96 

1,0^.688 


$6. 
4 

29, 
777, 

61, 
1, 
5, 
1, 

18. 

35, 
1, 

44, 


439  I 
961  ; 
636 


432 
667 
839 
708 
627 
70K 
444 


6,340 

131 

62,500 

10,746,480 

2,838,405 

4,019  : 

77.237 

29,323 


168.427 

13,400 

998.830 


5 

2,747 

n8.560 

228,1% 

200 

7.M9 

3.823 


18,500 
2,1« 
59.620 


19,249,094       954.259  I  18,640,612  '    989.619  nl4.9:i4,096     l.Wi'AE 

I  I 


OIGAR.S. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom  . 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

Austria-Hungary  . 

China ^ 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Egypt 

East  Indies 

Australasia , 

Other  countries... 


Total. 


I 

$1,900    $1,046    . 

98.245    94,123    . 

21.531    9,642  ,. 

34,263    14.923  ,. 

1,055    4,460  '. 

4,731    4.642  ;. 

80,3.50    113,402    . 

363.990    40K,171  '. 

6,659    21,279  1. 

1,362    2,349  I. 

198,a>4    196,521  |. 

95.427    91,947  i. 

52.988    43,390  {. 

961,355    l,005,a 


I      $1-2,643 

I        66,461 

10.987 

19,  OSS 

■25.241 

8,700 

]        «s3» 

I      269.384 

I  421 

ffil 

128,621 

74.652 

I        47.492 

I   0  743,604 


CIGARETTES. 


Exported  to— 


1903. 


Value. 


1904. 


United  States 88  I 

United  Kingdom 181 

Germany lOS 

France 113 

Spain 398 

Austria- Hungary ! 

China ;  1,520 

Hongkong 10,866 

Japan 355 

Egypt 


$27 
■230 
101 
881 
179  , 


East  Indies 

Australasia 

Other  countries  . 


1,707 

208 

6,785 


Total I      22,  IW 


1,438 
9,417  ' 
128  ■ 
453; 
1,387 
90  I 
4C0  , 


a  Ten  months  ending  October  31, 1905. 


IV^ 


$100 
3S 

to 

2» 


1,«I 

9,116 

16 


546 
2B 
3« 


14.781       «12.S56 
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Table  XJll.—Rvports  of  toltaoco  from  the  Philippine  Idimds^  by  countries,  during  the 
Wilendar  years  190S-1905 — Continued. 


ALL  OTHER  MANUFACTURED. 


Exi>orted  to — 


1903. 


Value. 
1904. 


United  States 

United  Kinisrdom f  1,  til8 

Germany 


France  , 

Spain 

An.stria-HunKar>'  • 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan  

Kgypi 

Eai»t  Indies 

Australasia 

Other  «"fnintries  . . 


2,270 
951 


141 


3,809 


Total  . 


9,067 


•2  i 


1,172 


300  , 
•287 

42 
3 

73 


6,720 


8,60ft 


1905. 


S30 


600 
2,998 


274 


180 


n3,987 


n  Ton  months  ending  Octohcr  31,  1905. 

Table  XIV. — PrcraUimj  rates  of  dnty  imposed  on  tobof^co  imported  into  the  United  States 
by  the  IHiKjUy  tariffs  an  compared  with  the  75  per  nnt  rate  on  Philippine  tobacco  ajid  the 
propoitcd  -^o  per  cent  rate  on  the  latter. 


Wrapper  leaf: 

Unstemmed 

strmmed 

Filler  leaf: 

Unstemmed 

Stemmed 

All  other  tobacco  not  pnivided  for 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

In  addition  to  ii»e  sf)ecirtc  rate  an  ad  valorem  on  cigars  and 
cigarettes  of per  cent . . 


I    Straiglit        Present    ,    Proposed 
rate.       75  per  cent.  25  per  cent. 

Per  pound.   Per  pound.   I*er  pouwl. 


Sl.a5 
2.50 

.35 

.50  I 
.55  I 

4.50 : 

25 


1 .  ^75 

.2625  i 

.375    : 

.4125  I 

3.375    ' 

iHf 


80.4625 
.625 

.087.S 
.125 
.1375 
1.125 


Table  XV. — Rerenntu  and  expenditures  of  the  Philippine  government. 
[From  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  AfTairs.] 


5  years  ending 
!  June  30.  1903. 


1904. 


KEVENIES. 


1905. 


Total. 


Customs $;V5,*V01,794.92  $8,790,016.97  $7,977,489. 

Ref unda ble  ex p<.rt  d uties 6(X),  906. 08  ,          453, 563. 32  486, 701 , 

Postal .')53,3f.I.49  13:^.784. 72  136.670. 

Internal 2.217,421.54  272,404.49  1,499.408, 

Internal  revenue  refundable  to  pr<»v-  i 

inces  and  municipalities 1,232,385. 

Provincial 4,535.733.81  3,295.839.47  3.107.912. 

Citvof  Manila 2,741,169.06  1.931,129.97:  1.441,192. 

Miscellaneous '      2.967,644.10  1,053.057.80',  fll,703,610. 


$52, 
1, 


.%9,301.10 
M1.170.4S 
828,H17.0l 
989. 234. 28 

232.385.03 
939,486.19 
113,491.84 
724.311.98 


Total 49,218,031.00       15,929,796.74       17,585.871.02         82.733,198.76 


EXPENDITURES.  I 

Cnptoms 1, 5.56, 016. 79 

Refundable  export  duties  refunded. . .  133, 673. 32 

Postal 696.483.58 

Pn>vinclal 1,827,338.59  , 

Internal  revenue  refunded I 

ProiH>rtion   of   provincial    revenues 

tume<l  over  to  municipalities 2. 673, 670. 18  i 

Citvof  Manila 3.600,699.00  I 

Other  expenditures 29, 759, 37.5. 10  , 


680, 

5(»2, 

248. 

1,.''»87, 


173.28 
174.00 
244. 55 
4.58.33 


2,(r20, 
2.530, 
9.994, 


.546.97 
027.01 

788.81 


579, 
421. 
301. 

1,474. 

1,008. 

2. 370, 

2,586. 

a  11, 157, 


667.79 
68:^.14 
058.28 
320.43 
714.66 

172. 24 
729.33 
720.95 


2,81.5,867.86 
1.057,530.46 
1,245,786.41 
4,889,117.35 
1.008,714.66 

7,064,389.89 
8,717.465.34 
50.911,884.86 


Total 40.247,256.56  ;    17,563,412.95       19,900,066.82         77,710,736.35 

I 

a  These  flguren  are  based  upon  depasit«  with  and  withdrawals  by  warrants  from  the  Phllippino 
iiMular  treaiiur>*. 
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Table  XVI. — Imports  into  the  Philifmine  TflwitfSj  by  cla$»es,  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1906 f  all  countries.  United  States  ana  Spain  shoim  separately]  with  duty  collections  und^r 
Philippine  tariff, 

[Official  records,  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department] 


I 

1.  Animals  and  animal  products  ... 

2.  Foodstuffs 

3.  Liquors  and  beverai^es ; 

4.  Cot  ton.  silk,  wool.  vcKetable  fibers  I 

and  their  manufactures 

5.  Metal  and  metal  manufactures  .. 

6.  Chemicals,   drugs,    paintn.   and 

dyes 

7.  ClayK  and  earths  and  manufac- 

tures   

8.  Marble  and  stone  and  manufac- 

tures   

9.  Glass  and  glassware 

10.  Pai>er  and  paper  manufactures  .. 

11.  Wood  and  wood  manufactures... 

12.  Oils 

Miscellaneoas 


Total  in 

iports. 
Duty. 

Fn>m  United  States. 
Value.        Duty. 

From  Spain. 

Value. 

Value. 

Duty. 

$1,392,967 

11,591,946 

796,397 

1162,312 

1,849,206 

414,826 

r244,606 

1,0W,171 

325, 142 

184,734 
1*23,051 
119.281 

$208,454 

256.548 
167.085 

tS7.9$l 
45.  <» 
9MK 

7,468,215 
3.699,361 

2,095,570 
55.3,317 

891,329 
1,589.627 

203,209 
•213,893 

981.810 
26.630 

S0I.0O 
2.9S 

1,424,408 

479,018 

121.377 

25.720 

40.933 

4,616 

371.825 

58.246 

29,260 

3.044 

2.608 

721 

14,766 
141,659 
746.969 
601.839 
902,932 
1,728,067 

2,298 
85.tMl 
141.730 
91.688 
359,737 
371.442 

3,632 
17.428 
252,138 
3W,401 
498,619 
3^.768 

218 
18,918 
33.735 
40,290 
208,624 
76.445 

1,^79 

13,501 

176.461 

6.379 

868 

108.653 

5.6a* 
29.  W 

u,«: 

19.44: 

Total 30.876.350     6,664,431     5.761,498  jl,  105,667    1,981,359  j      557.9KI 


NoTR— Included  in  class  2  and  mis- 
cellaneous are: 
Sugar- 
Raw  

Refined  

Tobacco- 
Leaf  and  other  unmanufac- 
tured   

Cigars  and  all  other  manu- 
factured   

Rice 


159,741 


5.735 


63,994 


4.865 


555 


9,164  16.120 

7,456,738  i  1.311.496  i 


463 


475 


300 
2,046 


482 
101 


Committee  ^n  the  Philippines. 

United  States  Senate, 
WashuKjto)!.  J),  a,  Fthruary  12.  1906, 
The  Counnittee  met  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  in. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (<*hairman).  Burrows,  Nixon,  Bnindejfee, 
and  McCrearv. 


STATEMENT  OF  HEYWARD  G.  LEAVITT,  REPRESEHTIHO  THE 
STA]n)AED  BEET  SUGAR  COMPANY,  OF  NEBRASKA,  AND  HIS 
OWN  INTERESTS  AS  A  FARMER. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Leavitt,  you  may  make  your  statement  in  your 
own  wa}'. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Mr.  Chair»nan,  T  have  come  here  to  protest  most  em- 
phatically ajifainst  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugars  coming  from 
the  Phili})pi nes,  for  the  reason  that  labor  conditions  are  absolutely 
unequal  there  and  here.     Sixteen  years  ago  I  was  hiring  laVior  for 


work  in  the  fields  at  60  per  cent  of  the  present  co.st,  and  that  labor 
was  easily  40  per  cent  more  efficient  than  the  labor  of  to-day. 

To-day  we  have  to  pay  for  work  in  the  fields  J?2,  where  that  labor 
could  }>e  o})tained  at  from  Jfl  to  Si. 25  when  the  beet-sugar  indnstrr 
started  in  Nebraska,  and  that  labor  to-day  has  to  l)e  watched;  it  is 
under  the  liest  supervision,  and  is  not  more  at  the  outside  than  00  per 
cent  as  efficient  as  the  la}>or  that  we  hired  sixteen  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  this  decline  in  efficiency  with  the  inere*?« 
of  the  industry  ( 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  increase  in  the  industry  has  come  from  thehi^g^c 
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prices  that  the  factories  have  paid  the  farmer  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
raising  of  beets. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  imderstand  this  decline  in  the  efficiency  of 
labor.  1  imderstand  the  rise  in  the  wages,  but  why  the  labor  should 
decline  in  efficiency  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Because  in  those  days  a  man  would  stay  with  his 
employer,  not  for  a  season  but  over  a  term  of  years,  and  would 
become  familiar  with  the  work  required  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  How  ion^  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  That  was  sixteen  yeai*s  ago  that  the  industry  started. 
To-day  those  men  that  you  hire  on  the  farms,  who  show  intelligence, 
in  a  short  time  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  work  in  some  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Some  beet-sugar  factory  ? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  in  employment  of  all  kinds — any  that  offered 
higher  ultimate  wages.  In  other  words,  they  are  paid  the  price  of 
mechanics. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  rise  in  farm  labor  is  general,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir;  the  rise  in  farm  labor  is  general. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  decline  in  efficiency  is  owing  to 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Owing  to  the  transient  nature  of  the  people  that  j^ou 
have  to  employ  on  the  farms. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  people  you  employ^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Mostly  those  who  work  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  get 
money  to  move  on  to  some  other  place.  We  have  also  been  able  to 
secure  some  Russian  labor  and  some  ffapanese  lal)or,  but  the  price 
that  we  have  to  pay  for  that  labor  to-day,  covering  the  hand  labor  of 
the  crop,  is  $21  an  acre,  as  agjiinst  from  $12  to  §14  an  acre  for  the  same 
labor  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  decline  in  farm  labor  is  genei'al? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  In  efficiency;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  scarcity  is  also  general,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  scarcity  is  general  also.  By  paying  a  very  high 
price  for  the  work  you  can  attract  a  certain  class  of  people. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  all  forms  of  farm  labors 

Mr.  Leavitt.  That  applies  to  all  forms  of  farm  labor.  In  many 
instances  that  higher  cost  has  been  in  a  measure  offset  by  the  use  of 
new  labor-saving  machines. 

"The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  some  .Fapanese.     You  have  no 
Chinese,  I  supposed 

Mr.  Leavitt.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  can  not  employ  them.  There 
are  none  in  this  country  available. 

The  Chairman.  Do  many  Japanese  come  here? 
.  Mr.  Leavitt.  A  great  many  Japanese  come  to  work  in  the  fields; 
they  have  just  recently  taken  hola  of  the  beet-sugar  business,  of  the 
work  in  the  fields.  They  are  leaving  the  railroads — leaving  the  rail- 
roads short  of  help:  they  seem  to  prefer  work  in  the  l)eet  fields.  Now, 
in  turn,  the  railroads  will  probably  raise  the  wages,  and  that  will  again 
leave  the  beet  fields  short  of  labor,  unless  the  growers  in  turn  raise  the 
price  of  wage«. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed.     I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  startled  sixtecMi  years  ago,  raising  beets  on  a  farm 
that  I  bought  near  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  and  on  which  I  lived  for  nine 
years,  and  on  that  farm,  as  I  once  testified  before,  most  if  not  all  the 
implements  that  are  used  to-day  in  the  field  for  economizing  labor 
were  designed  and  rough  models  put  into  use,  which  were  afterwards 
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improved  on  at  the  factories.  The  designers  of  the  different  imple- 
ment houses  came  and  stayed  there  with  me,  and  we  worked  out  the 
problem  together.  There  is  no  crop  so  vahiable  in  its  effect  on  gen- 
eral agriculture  in  America  to-day  as  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Senator  Burrows.  Before  you  go  into  that,  what  was  tlie  acreage 
you  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Leavitf.  In  my  farm,  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  purchased  960  acres  and  leased  a  thousand.  I  oper- 
ated about  2,(X)0  acres. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  did  you  build  a  factory  'i 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  sent  the  beets  to  a  neighborinif 
factory.  It  was  not  until  nine  or  ten  yeai*s  afterwards  that  I  built  a 
factory  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  employing  Russians.  Is  that  a  recent 
innuigration  ^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  those  people  have  lived  in  a  portion  of 
Nebraska  and  other  western  places  for  a  long  time.  They  were  there 
sixteen  years  ago,  but  they  have  taken  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  their 
numbers  have  neen  constantly  increa>!ed  by  accessions  from  abroad. 
The  trouble  has  been  that  the  demand  for  that  labor  has  not  only 
raised  its  price  enormously,  but  has  made  these  Russians  very  inde- 
pendent as  to  the  quality  of  the  labor  they  give  you.  For  instance, 
Michigan  factories  would  be  competing  wuth  Nebi*aska  and  Colorado 
factories  for  this  labor.  The  competition  for  labor  suitable  for  the 
beets  has  put  its  price  so  high  that  it  has  left  those  who  have  to  hire 
labor  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  in  mising  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Do  only  the  men  work,  or  the  families? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  family  works. 

The  Chairman.  Men,  women,  and  children^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir;  men,  women,  and  children.  It  generally 
comes  in  the  summer  time,  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session. 

The  Chairman.  Do  3'ou  get  any  Italians  there  ^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  as  yet  used  anv  Italians. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  labor  is  chiefly  Russian  ancl  Japanese? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir;  also  American  and  German,  and,  in  fact,  all 
nationalities. 

Senator  McCreary.  Where  is  this  (  1  have  just  come  into  the  room 
and  did  not  hear  the  first  portion  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Not  only  in  Nebraska,  but  all  through  the  West 

Senator  McCreary.  You  were  speaking  of  using  Russians,  I 
believed 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  They  are  (xerman-speaking  Russians,  are  they  f 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  purchase  any  beets — outside  of  your 
firm—  on  the  land  you  lease  i! 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  mise  beets  on  that;  I  use  that  land  to  rotate  with 
other  crops. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  asked  you  if  you  purchased  any  other  beets 
from  farmers^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  At  that  time  I  was  simplv  a  farmer;  I  have  since 
l>ecome  a  manufacturer  and  sell  sugar.  We  purchase  nearly  all  our 
beets  from  farmers,  and  grow  very  few. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  grow  very  few;  you  purchase  niostt 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir, 
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Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  gone  out  of  the  business  of  growing 
3eets  on  your  farm  'i 

Mr.  Leavitt.  1  have  reduced  it  laigely. 

Senator  Burrows.  Why '( 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Because  of  the  high  price  of  labor. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  the  only  reason? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  You  tind  it  cheaper  to  buy  beets  from  other 
people  than  to  raise  beets  under  the  present  sa  stem  in  >iebraska? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Under  the  present  system  the  raising  of  a  large 
acreage  of  beets  involves  such  an  expense,  where  j^ou  are  hiring  every- 
thing, superintendents  and  labor,  that  it  does  not  leave  3'ou  a  margin  to 
warrant  an  undue  acreage;  in  fact,  the  entire  benefit  of  the  raising  of 
beets  lies,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  fact  that  it  teaches  a  farmer  to  use 
his  mind  as  to  a  crop.  He  can  not  raise  beet«  without  thinking — with- 
out being  observant  and  studying  his  field.  The  moment  you  get  a 
man  to  think  as  to  an}-  one  thing,  and  he  sees  the  benefit  he  derives 
from  it,  he  begins  to  reason  and  think  as  to  the  other  crops.  In  other 
words,  the  beet  sugar  business  teaches  better  husbandry;  furthermore, 
it  necessitates  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  this  I'otation  increases  the 
yields  of  crops  that  are  }>rought  into  rotation  with  the  beets.  It  puts 
the  field  into  better  physical  condition,  and  the  better  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  field  is  just  as  much  a  factor  in  its  productiveness  as  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  many  lalx^rers  do  you  employ^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Personalh^^ 

Senator  Burrows.  Y^es. " 

Mr.  Leavitt.  About  30. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  what  is  your  production? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  am  speaking  personally  as  to  that,  but  the  factory 
uses  about  lloO  men  during  the  manufacturing  season. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  your  production  i! 

Mr.  Leavitt.  We  will  produce  this  year  17,(X)0,000  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  to  produce  that  sugar  we  have  had  to  use  85,00i)  tons  of  beets. 
The  beets  were  of  very  low  quality  this  year. 

Senator  Burrows.   What  do  you  pay  a  ton  for  beets? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  We  pay  ^o  a  ton  on  cars  at  point  of  shipment,  iiTe- 
spective  of  their  sugar  content,  or  without  regard  to  their  sugar  con- 
tent. We  Jiave  tried  to  establish  a  scale  based  on  the  sugar  content 
of  the  beet.  The  farmers  were  mistrustful;  they  said  they  were  being 
cheated,  although  we  allowed  their  own  men  to  come  in  and  see  it  con- 
ducted at  the  factory.  Now,  in  order  to  secure  our  beets  we  had  to 
pay  a  fiat  price,  irrespective  of  the  sugar  content.  I^st  year  and  the 
vear  preceding  our  beets  averaged  slightly  over  15  per  cent  a  ton. 
This  year,  with  80  per  cent  of  our  crop  on  irrigated  land,  the  average 
would  be  barely  12  per  cent;  there  is  a  difference  of  8  per  cent,  or, 
roughlv  speaking,  55  pounds  of  sugar  less  to  the  ton  of  beets  worked. 
Now,  that  simply  means  that  that  is  1^2.75  a  ton  less  revenue  to  the 
factorv  on  the  oeets  worked  than  last  year,  with  supplies  higher  and 
labor  higher  and  the  price  of  beets  and  freight  the  same. 

Senator  McCreary.  You  sa}'  you  employ  about  300  laborers.  Are 
they  all  Russians^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir:  they  are  of  various  nationalities — Americans, 
Grermans,  and  Norwegians. 

Senator  McCreary.  You  employ  labor  wherever  you  can  get  it? 
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Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  labor,  \s  \t( 

Mr.  Leavitt.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  laboj*.  The  man  who  can 
successfully  raise  beets  is  the  small  farmer  who  puts  in  5  or  10  or  15 
acres,  acc^ording  to  the  size  of  his  family,  so  that  he  can  dovetail  the 
work  on  the  beets  in  with  the  rest  of  his  farm  work  and  hire  no  out- 
side labor. 

Senator  McCreary.  What  is  the  average  production  of  an  acre  of 
sugar-farm  land  if 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  average  production  varies  with  the  section  that 
produces  it.  In  eastern  and  central  Nebraska  it  would  be  S>  tons.  A 
little  further  west  it  w^ould  prolmblj^  run  up  to  10  tons,  and  in  Colo- 
rado and  the  irrigated  territory  genemlly  and  extreme  western  Ne- 
braska vou  would  have  an  aveiuge  of  about  12  tons  an  acre;  some- 
times tbat  goes  ui)  to  13^  or  14  tons,  which  means  a  revenue  to  the 
farmer  of  from  5^50  to  $75  an  acre.  There  are  exceptions  where 
farmers  occasionally  get  a  yield  of  34  tons  to  the  acre.  That  is  $170 
gross  an  acre.  This  merely  indicates  the  possibilities  under  good  hus- 
bandry and  under  intelligent  rotation  of  the  crops. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  area  in  your  Stite 
that  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  beets  i! 

Mr.  Lkavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  Ls  it^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  should  think  that  in  the  State  of  Nebi-aska  there 
were  2,000,000  acres  that  could  be  used  for  the  raising  of  beets  under 
favomble  conditions.  1  refer  chiefly  to  that  poition  of  Nebraska  not 
under  irrigation  as  yet,  but  which  can  })e  brought  under  irrigation. 
But  we  have  learned  something  this  year  which  haS  been  a  surprise, 
and  a  very  unpleasant  one  to  everybody  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  and  that  is  that  even  under  irrigation  where  ^-ou  have  con- 
trol of  the  water  and  its  application  to  the  land,  climatic  conditions  can 
arise  which  will  occasion  a  low  production  of  sugar  io  the  beet.  Let 
me  illustrate  by  giving  you  the  conditions  this  year  which  have  brought 
about  this  low  quality  of  the  beet,  and  which  apply  not  only  to  west- 
ern Nebraska,  but  to  Colorado,  Utah,  and  generally  througli  the  irri- 
gated belt— the  country  that  we  supposed  was  absolutely  immune  to 
these  varying  conditions  which  attend  the  raising  of  crops  where  only 
rainfall  is  relied  on.  The  spring  was  early  to  start  with,  the  crops 
were  planted  in  the  ground,  and  work  had  gone  well  forward  early. 

Then  it  suddenly  turned  cold  and  wet,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
acreage  had  to  ])e  replanted.  That  gave  it  a  late  start.  The  season 
contiimed  wet  and  cold  through  the  year,  so  that  when  the  fall  was 
reached  the  beet  had  a  tendency  to  continue  growing  and  not  to  ripen, 
and  when  the  water  was  turned  off,  so  that  the  beet  would  naturally 
ripen,  rainfall  came,  lack  of  sunshine  and  a  high  temperature^  and 
there  was  not  a  ri^n*  beet  that  went  into  any  factory  in  Colorado  or 
Nebraska,  or.  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Utah.  I  cite  that,  but  that  is  a  con- 
dition I  believe  that  can  be  overcome,  and  it  can  l>e  overcome  by 
better  knowledge  of  husbandry  and  better  farming  on  the  part  of 
individuals  that  you  have  to  deal  w  ith,  and  by  securing  such  a  large 
class  of  labor  as  is  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  teet  cultivation 
and  farming.  One  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  other,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  something  and  be  able  to  introduce  economica. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  much  rain  and  too  much 
water  that  takes  away  from  the  beet  the  quality  of  sweetness f 
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Mr.  Leavitt.  At  the  wrong  time  of  the  year;  yes,  sir.  The  sugar 
is  made  entirely'  from  the  air,  through  the  leaf,  and  you  need  sunshine. 
Now,  when  that  sunshine  is  denied — and  it  has  been  denied  this  year 
in  the  irrigated  belt — you  have  a  very  disappointing  yield  of  sugar 
per  ton. 

Senator  McCreaky.  You  say  you  think  you  can  overcome  that  with 
good  husbandry  i 

Mr.  LEAVirr.  You  can  overcome  it  when  you  have  taught  the 
farmer  of  higher  intelligence  how  to  care  for  his  crops  and  to  rotate 
them  better  and  better  to  prepare  his  land;  and  that  can  only  come  by 
such  a  large,devolopment  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  that  it  is  confined 
only  to  little  localities  where  the  men  have  learned  to  do  the  work 
required. 

The  sugar  content  of  all  beets  worked  at  our  factory  on  February 
6  was  9.8  per  cent,  with  a  purity  of  68.7 — purity  is  the  profjortion  of 
sugar  to  other  salts  in  the  beet.  The  day  before,  the  7th,  there  was 
the  same  sugar  content  and  practically  the  same  purity.  On  the  8th 
it  was  10.9  per  cent  with  the  sugar  content  and  a  purity  of  71.9. 
Again,  turning  back  to  last  year — two  days  l^efore  the  end — the  sugar 
content  was  15^  per  cent,  with  a  purity  of  81.8.  I  mention  this 
particularly. 

Senator  McCreaky.  It  was  about  a  third  more. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  It  was  1H.8,  with  87  purity,  and  yet  the  beets  cost  us 
more  this  year  than  they  did  the  year  before.  We  had  to  pay  the 
farmer  more  for  the  beets.  Mr.  Hathaway  has  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  make  our  contracts  and  obligate  ourselves  in 
every  particular  for  supplies  and  everything  a  year  in  advance.  Now, 
we  do  not  know  what  tne  price  of  sugar  is  going  to  be. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  has  been  testified  to. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  1  presume  that  has  been  gone  over  here,  probably  at 
great  length. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  want  to  iisk  you  right  there  if  there  are  farm- 
ers in  your  locality  who  take  an  interest  in  the  growing  of  beets? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  They  take  a  great  interest  in  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Has  the  interest  increased  or  diminished? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  interest  is  diminishing. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  have  to  solicit  contracts  now,  do  you'^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir:  and  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  to  over- 
come the  farmers  indisposition  to  undertake  an  obligation  without 
labor  at  hand  to  fulfill  it.  ^'ow,  as  an  illustration  of  a  diflSculty  that 
will  occur,  one  man  made  ^65  an  SLcre  on  his  crop  in  eastern  Nebraska. 
The  manager  of  the  factory  was  invited  to  dine  with  him,  and  after 
dinner  he  supposed  that  he  would  receive  a  contract  for  the  next  year 
twice  as  great  as  the  year  b(»fore.  This  statement  of  a  farmer  was 
published  in  the  newspapers. 

The  farmer  told  him  he  had  decided  to  give  up  raising  beets  because 
he  said  that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  worked  hard  all  their  lives; 
that  he  had  made  more  money  than  he  ever  expected  to  have,  and  if 
he  raised  beets  it  would  necessitate  his  wife  and  daughter  doing  the 
cooking  for  the  hired  men:  that  they  could  not  get  any  kind  of  domes- 
tic help  in  the  country.  But  in  the  irrigated  belt  the  farms  are  smaller 
and  there  is  more  population  of  workers  on  each  80  or  160  acres  than 
in  a  territory  where  corn  is  raised.  Of  course  one  man  with  one  team 
can  attend  80  acres  of  corn,  but  we  have  seen  that  the  quality  of  beets 
can  fall  under  certain  circumstances,  even  in  the  irrigated  districts, 
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where  it  has  been  asserted  by  the  Administration  and  by  the  friends 
of  this  tariff  reduction  that  the  industry  was  strong  enough  to  stand 
absolute!}'  alone  and  compete  with  free  trade  on  su^r  from  every 
nation  in  the  world.  That  condition,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  has  not 
been  reached.  It  may  be  reached  in  ten  years,  but  it  is  absolutely 
not  true  to-day. 

Furthermore,  the  development  of  the  West  necessitates  intensive 
farming.  There  are  a  great  many  large  projects  under  development 
now  for  irrigating  large  tracts  of  this  western  land  which  are  to-day 
absolutely  unproductive.  The  avemge  cost  of  water,  according  to 
Government  tigures  on  all  the  projects  that  they  have  in  view%  is  little 
over  $27  an  acre.  Right  in  the  North  Platte  Valley,  where  I  am  myself 
interested  with  a  company,  we  built  an  irrigation  ditch.  The  Govern- 
ment estimates  a  cost  of  $35  an  acre  for  putting  water  on  the  land. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  to  support  a  value  for  land  that  will  enable  the 
settler  to  pay  $35  an  acre  for  water  without  intensive  farming.  You 
can  not  have  high  prices  without  intensive  farming,  and  you  can  not 
have  intensive  farming  without  the  beet  to  bring  into  the  rotation  of 
crops,  and  those  who  are  backing  this  measure  are  putting  a  knife 
right  into  the  vitals  of  the  reformation  service  and  tne  development 
of  the  West.  They  are  pulling  down  on  the  one  hand  the  work  they 
are  building  up  on  the  other. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  total  growth  of  Nebi^aska  in  sugar 
beets  now? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  It  is  about  22,000  acres  this  spring. 

Senator  Brandecjee.  And  about  what  is  the  number  of  tons  of  beet* 
produced  by  that  acreage  ? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  It  will  be  about  120,000  tons  this  year. 

Senator  Braxdegee.  At  $5  a  ton? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  low  avei*age  production,  and  is 
caused  by  disastrous  storms  extending  all  over  the  State  and  the  West. 

The  (-H airman.  It  seems  to  me  the  greatest  obstacle  you  have  to 
contend  with  is  the  one  you  first  mentioned,  which  struck  me  very 
much,  namely,  that  your  hibor  in  sixteen  years  has  gone  up,  roughly, 
from  $L25  to  $2  a  day  and  the  efhciency  of  the  labDr  has  declined 
about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir:  and  I  think  those  are  entirely  conservative 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  l>e  a  serious  objection.  And  in  the 
Philippines,  you  think  that  would  be  exactly  reversed;  that  the  labor 
woula  increase  in  efficiency  and  the  wages  would  not  rise^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  I  think  labor  would  increase  in  efficiency, 
and  I  think  wages  would  tend  somewhat  upward  in  the  Philippines, 
but  in  no  such  measure  as  here. 

Senator  Burrows.   But  will  advance  in  efficiency  there? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir:  it  will  advance  in  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  low  efficiency  now. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  am  not  so  informed.  I  understand  from  most  excel- 
lent sources  that  the  labor  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Filipinos  is  very 
efficient.     1  refer  to  the  lal)or 

The  Chairman.  On  that  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  direct  testimony. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  But  1  am  speaking  from  a  knowledge  of  what  hft'^ 
come  to  me. 

The  ('hairman.  I  me^n  not  hearsjiy. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  do  not  mind  giving  the  source  of  my  information— 
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General  Kobb^,  who  was  governor  of  Matanzas;  and  my  cousin, 
Colonel  Ijeonard,  who  was  anxious  to  have  me  go  into  a  sugar  propo- 
sition in  the  Philippines,  and  who  collected  data  from  all  over  the 
island  with  great  care,  gave  me  accurate  information. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  into  it^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  did  not,  because  I  could  not  get  free  from  my 
interests  in  America. 

Senator  Burrows.  Let  me  understand  right  there  who  it  was  who 
sought  to  induce  you  t^)  go  into  the  sugar  business  in  the  Philippines i^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Colonel  l^eonard,  who  was  colonel  of  the  Iwenty- 
second  New  York  and  who  was  in  Cuba.  He  has  been  a  great  deal  in 
Cuba  and  is  a  student  of  affairs  there. 

Senator  Burrows.  Was  he  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bukrows.  Who  was  the  other  gentleman? 

Mr.  LEAvirr.  He  did  not  seek  to  have  me  go  in,  but  I  procured 
from  him  a  great  deal  of  information  relative  to  this  industry.  That 
was  (leneral  Kobbe,  who  is  now  retired. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  reason  you  did  not  go  into  it  was,  what? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  In  the  first  place,  1  have  given  this  industry  sixteen 
years  of  mv  life  in  building  up  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  America, 
and  all  my  interests  and  future  hopes  are  in  that  direction.  I  am 
building  to-day  a  large  irrigation  ditch  to  water  a  very  large  tmct  of 
country,  where  the  conditions  are  as  favoi*able,  or  will  be  as  favorable, 
a.s  anywhere  I  know  of  in  the  West,  in  the  hope  that  1  may  be  able  to 
put  factories  there  if  conditions  remain  favorable  to  the  industry. 

Senator  McCreary.  Did  you  ever  try  negro  labor  in  the  beet- 
sugar  business^ 

5lr.  Leaviti\  No,  sir.'  lam  going  to  try  it  this  spring.  To  use 
negro  lal)or  you  have  g<^t  to  have  a  place  where  you  can  put  them  all 
together  in  a  little  village  or  colony,  and  I  think  that  it  can  be  done 
successfully. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  you  think  that  can  be  done  much  cheaper 
than  the  price  of  labor  you  are  paying  others  nowi 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mc^Creary.  I  suppose  colored  labor  can  be  obtained  at  a 
dollar  a  day,  without  any  trouble,  or  perhaps  less? 

Mr.  LEAVirr.  Of  course  it  requires  careful  handling:  where  you 
transplant  a  darky  from  the  South  to  the  North  it  is  a  different  proiK)- 
sition. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  have,  of  course,  living  in  the  South,  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  with  colored  labor.  My  experience  is  that 
the  colored  labor  has  improved  in  the  South  very  nmch  in  the  last 
tifteen  vears. 

Mr.  Leavitt.   I  think  it  has,  in  efficiency,  in  the  cotton  fields. 

Senator  McCreary.  Li  efficiency  and  in  reliability. 

Ah*.  Leavitt.  The  growing  of  vegetables  and  of  barrel  packing  has 
developed  in  the  South,  and  that,  in  turn,  has  taught  a  large  part  of 
the  population  to  handle  a  hoe,  and  such  implements,  with  skill.  Now, 
that  is  what  we  need  in  the  beet-sugar  business,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
be  harrassed  and  hampered  and  right  on  the  line  all  the  time  between 
loss  and  profit,  we  can  not  build  up  great  comnmnities  that  are  familiar 
with  that  labor,  which  will  come  into  their  daily  work  just  like  the 
cultivation  of  corn  to-day. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  this  decline  in  efficiency  that  you  speak 
of  in  your  labor  is  likely  to  continue? 

Mr?  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  I  think  we  suffer  most  when  the  country  is 
most  prosperous,  because  we  have  to  pa}'  the  highest  prices  for  every- 
thing we  use.  The  price  of  sugar  is  absolutely  independent  of  t&e 
[)rosperity  of  the  country;  it  is  made  by  the  market  abroad.  It  is 
ower  at  this  very  minute  than  it  ever  has  }>een  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  considering  the  fact  that  there  is  no  export  bounty  paid,  and 
3:et  with  the  highest  priced  labor  that  this  country  has  ever  seen  and 
the  highest  price  of  evervthing  we  use  we  have  to  compete  with  sugars 
grown  in  the  Tropics,  unSer  Malay  and  foreign  labor,  tnat  are  admitted 
to-day  at  a  reduced  duty  into  our  market. 

The  Chairman.  What  sugars  do  you  refer  to  now? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  refer  to  the  Cuban  and  Philippine  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  The  Philippine  sugar  is  not  a  very  large  importation. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  importation  last  year  was  about  4t,(HjO  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  affect  the  price  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  the  importation  of  Cuban  sugar  does. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  in  New  York  to-day — I  mean, 
what  makes  the  price  i 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  price  of  sugar  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg,  plus  the  freight 
to  New  York,  plus  the  duty,  minus  the  reduction  of  tne  duty  on  the 
Cuban  crop. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  buy  Cuban  sugar? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  if  you  are  buying  German  or  any  other  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  German  sugar  is  sold  at  the  Cuban 
price — Cuba  makes  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  the  price  is  made  at  the  port  of  Hamburg, 
and  the  price  there  and  at  the  port  of  Ilabana  is  the  same  in  the  long 
mn,  because  the  freight  from  both  places  to  New  York  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  dut\'  on  Hamburg  sugar  is  20  per  cent  more 
than  on  the  Cuban  sugar.     Now,  which  fixes  the  price? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  answer  that  by  saying  that  the  Cuban  producer  is 
not  paid  an\'  more  in  this  country  for  his  sugar  by  reason  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff,  because  that  Cuban  grower  can  not  get  any  more  -for 
it  in  any  other  market  in  the  world  by  reason  of  the  tariff  reduction  on 
the  sugar  coming  into  this  countrv. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  tliat  Cuban  sugar  sells  in  this  country 
for  less  than  Hamburg  sugar? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir:  duty  paid.  I  mean  that  the  New  York 
parity  of  the  Hamburg  or  London  market  is  higher  than  the  price 
of  Cuban  sugar  landed  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  by  practically  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  (Xiban  gets  20  per  cent  less  for  his  sugar 
in  this  countrv  ? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  he  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  20  per 
cent  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  He  sells  his  sugar  at  less  then  than  the  foreign  sugar 
that  comes  in  i 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Not  a  particle;  he  sells  it  for  the  same  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  But  he  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  For  tne  reason  that  if  you,  for  instance,  were  Ifc 
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only  producer  of  su^ar  in  America  you  would  not  make  a  present  to 
the  Cubans  of  the  tariff  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  producing;  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  the  actual  question  of  price.  The  Hamburg  sugar — the  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  tons  that  we  import— of  course  the  price  in 
New  York  is  the  Hamburg  price,  freight  and  duty  paidi 

Mr.  Leaviit.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  full  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Cuban  sugar  sell  at  that  price  or  does  it 
sell  at  i20  per  cent  off  ^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  It  sells  less,  as  a  general  proposition,  by  the  amount 
of  the  tariff  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  The  Cuban  sugar,  then,  sells  at  a  lower  price  in 
New  York  than  the  Hamburg  sugjir,  duty  paid^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  It  is  the  Hamburg  sugar,  duty  paid,  landed  in  New 
York. 

The  C'hairman.  1  was  not  aware  that  it  sold  for  less.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  equivalent  grades. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Or  on  the  basis  of  the  9(3  test^ 

Senator  Brande(;ee.  How  can  that  be  proved? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Bv  the  quotations  everv  dav  in  the  newspapers;  by 
Willett  &  (iray. 

Senator  Bukkows.  Does  that  state  what  the}'  pay  for  the  raw  sugar 
from  Cuba^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  Cuban  gets  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  when  his 
sugar  is  in  the  market  and  nobody  else  is  in  the  market,  but  the 
advantage  that  the  ('uban  gets  in  our  market  is  33  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. There  was  a  time  when  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar,  landed  in 
New  York,  was  51  cent<  a  hundredweight  less/  In  other  words,  they 
did  not  want  his  sugar  in  Europe;  he  had  to  sell  it  not  only  by  the 
amount  of  the  reduced  t^iriff  less  in  this  country,  but  by  the  amount 
additional,  and  at  that  time,  and  for  the  tirst  time  in  manj^  years,  the 
Cuban  sugar  went  to  England  instead  of  coming  to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  a  double  price  in  New  York — the 
price  of  the  Hamburg  sugar  and  the  price  of  the  Cuban  sugars 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir:  and  of  course  at  those  times  they  did  not 
have  any  London  sugar  at  all  and  took  the  London  price  of  sugar 
translated  into  the  New  York  parity;  that  is,  sugar  landed  in  New 
York  varies  very  little  with  the  freight,  but  there  is  a  daily  equivalent 
there  with  the  London  market,  called  the  New  York  parity,  and  if  vou 
compare  that  with  the  prices  on  that  day  of  Cuban  sugar  landed  in 
New  York  you  will  see  what  proportion  of  duty  the  Cuban  is  getting 
and  what  proportion  the  reKn(»r  is  getting. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Porto  Kican  pa\^  another  duty;  does  that 
sugar  come  in  at  another  price  if 

Mr.  Lkavitt.  That  comes  in  at  a  very  slight  price  and  does  not  sell 
with  the  whole  duty  off".  They  get  a  portion  of  that  very  large 
reduction. 

The  Chairman.  Porto  Rican  sugar  manufacturers  have  told  me  they 
get  the  current  New  York  prices^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  That  is  un\  Cuban  price;  1  want  to  be  absolutely 
frank.  The  bigger  you  make  the  reduction  the  greater  the  amount 
and  the  proportion  that  will  go  to  the  producer  in  the  foreign  country, 
but  if  you  take  a  cent  and  a  half  off  Philippine  sugars  the  Philippine 
grower  will  be  mighty  lucky  to  get  30  cents  a  hundredweight. 

The  Chairman.  Hi's  sugar  is  a  low  grade  sugar,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Leavitt.  That  is  all  reduced  to  one  ba^sis.  The  quotations  are 
based  on  a  standard  which  is  96  test,  and  the  relationship  between  an 
89  Manila  sugar  and  a  96  test  are  absolutely  known:  it  is  all  tabulated. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  set  for  your  sugar? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  We  get  10  cents  less  than  the  price  of  cane,  granulated. 

The  ('hairman.  You  are  speaking  of  retined  sugar  now? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  We  only  make  retined  sugar  in  the  form  of  standard 
granulated,  and  we  get  ifor  it  10  cents  less  in  one  market  than  cane 
granulated  in  the  same  market. 

Senator  Burrows.   Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Because  when  the  industry  started  the  beet-sugar 
factories  did  not  produce  as  good  a  quality  of  sugar  as  the  retiners, 
and  the  custom  became  established,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to 
eliminate  this  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Retining  Company  any 
interest  in  those  Nebraska  factories^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  no,  sir;  they 
have  not  a  particle  of  interest  in  mine. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  in  some,  have  they  notf 

Mr.  Leavitt.  They  niay  have  an  indirect  interest  in  one  of  the 
Nebraska  factories,  but  that  is  only  hearsay. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  many  factories  are  theie  in  Nebraska i 

Mr.  Leavitt.  There  are  two;  there  were  three. 

Senator  Burrows.  There  are  two,  and  there  were  three? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir:  Grand  Island  was  the  first  factory,  and  one 
of  the  first  built  in  America.     Norfolk  was  moved  away. 

Senator  Burrows.   Where  did  they  go  to? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  To  Lamar,  Colo. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  moved  ( 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  could  not  at  that  time  get  a 
supph'  of  beets  in  the  portion  of  Nebraska  in  which  they  were  located, 
where  the  climate  was  unfavorable. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  location,  then,  was  not  advantageous^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  advantageous  to  that  factor^'. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  factory.  Do 
you  own  a  factory  vourself  ? 

Mr.  Leavitt.   I  iiave  a  large  interest  in  it;  it  is  a  private  company. 

Senator  Burrows.   How  much  monev  went  into  that  factors? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Our  factory  has  cost  to  date  *1. 800,000. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  wish  vou  would  tell  the  committee  how  profit- 
able it  has  been  to  you,  if  it  is  a  proper  question. 

Mr.  Lkavitt.  I  do  not  mind  giving  the  figures  at  all:  they  ai^e 
nothing  to  be  proud  of.  The  factory  was  enlarged;  it  had  a  capacity 
of  500  tons  of  beets  a  day,  until  this  Spring,  when  we  enlarged  the 
capacity  to  a  thousand  tons  a  day,  owing  to  the  good  prospects  we  had 
of  large  acreage  secured  in  irrigated  territory,  and  the  prospects  of 
a  good  (juality  of  beets. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  result  financial ly'il 

Mr.  Leavitt.  In  IIHK)  the  loss  was  S31,000.  1  will  give  the  even 
figures:  In  1901  it  was  $20,000  loss:  in  190r>,  practicallv  $10,(KK1: 
profit  in  1908.  $6,0i)0;  profit  in  1904,  $lt»3.0<X>;  and  a  loss  this  year  esti- 
mated pretty  closely  at  *  150,000. 

Senator  McCreary.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  loss  in  the  year* 
vou  have  mentioned!! 
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Mr.  Leavitt.  To  the  low  quality  of  the  beets  and  the  excessive  rain- 
fall—floodn  almost — in  the  easternpart  of  Nebraska.  We  secured  our 
crop  in  the  western  part  of  NebrasKa,  as  I  say.  this  vear  80  per  cent, 
uncler  irrigation  for  two  years  previous — last  3'ear  an^  the  year  before. 
Our  beets  nave  been  over  15  per  cent  on  an  average,  and  I  confidently 
expect  a  still  bettor  average  tnis  year. 

benator  McCreary.  According  to  your  statement,  though,  in  five 
years  \'0u  have  made  money. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  caused  this  loss? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  It  has  l>een  due  to  abnormal  climatic  conditions  in  a 
country  where  diniinage  was  never  supposed  to  l>e  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  abnormal  climatic  conditions  extending 
over  five  years? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  a  period  of  rainfall  there  which 
is  absohit-ely  abnormal;  it  has  l)een  nearly  double  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  always  had  plenty  of  beets,  have  you 
not  i 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  only  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  lias  the  shortage  of  beets  anything  to  do  with  this 
loss  i 

Mr.  Leaa^tt.  In  one  3'^ear  a  large  acreage  would  have  made  us  lose 
more  money;  in  the  other  yesLYs  it  would  have  been  about  a  stand  off. 
Liist  year  and  the  year  before  we  would  have  made  a  great  deal  more 
money  if  we  had  had  more  beets.  VV^e  have  overcome  that  difticulty; 
we  have  brought  people  in  to  settle  up  the  land,  and  a  large  crop  of 
beets,  if  we  continue  th(^  present  price  to  the  farmers,  is  assured  for 
the  future. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now  the  sum  total  of  that  enterprise  with  you 
from  1900  to  this  time  has  been  what^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  can  tell  you  exactly.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  last 
year  we  were  *54.0O0  behind.  Last  year  we  mad(^  j^lt)8,000;  that  is, 
without  dividends. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  wanted  you  to  state  what  your  loss  was  last 
year;  that  escaped  me. 

Mr.  Leaviit.  We  made  5^168,000  last  year;  that  left  us  glo7,000  to 
the  good,  and  we  have  lost  of  that  probably  ^50,000  more  this  \^ear. 

Senator  Burrows,  So  the  enterprise  as  a  whole  has  been  a  loss? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Why  don't  you  then 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Because  I  am  confident,  as  I  stand  here— and  I  have 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  establishment  of  the  agricultunil  industry  in 
America;  I  have  lived  in  the  field  from  morning  until  night,  and  have 
given  it  the  closest  attention — and  I  am  conrtdent  in  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years  from  now  we  will  produce  sugar  in  America  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  produced  in  the  Tropics. 

Senator  Burrows.  What,  in  vour  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  bill  with  regard  to  free  trade  from  the  Philippines  in  three  ye^rs. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  1  think  it  would  l>e  most  disastrous. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  disastrous? 

Senator  McCreary.  Why? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  In  the  first  place  it  would  bring  sugar  produced  at 
a  low  cost  into  this  country;  it  would  bring  it  into  this  country  on 
the  Pacific  seacoast  that  is  already  glutted  with  the  free  sugar  of 
Hawaii  and  a  large  production  of  beet  sugar  on  that  coast.     That  sugar 
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would  come  across  the  mountains  and  reach  the  only  territory  in  this 
countr}'  where  suy^ar  is  at  a  fair  price  and  destroy  the  business  in  Ck)l- 
oi^ado,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming — tne  mountain  markets  that  they  have 
hitherto  had.  So  it  will  force  them  to  send  all  their  sugar  East  and 
pay  freight  to  reach  a  lower  market,  because  the  prices  of  those 
markets  is  determined  b\^  the  cost  plus  the  freight  to  the«e  markets, 
and  of  course  being  nearer  those  markets,  as  you  have  to  go  to  them 
you  pay  freight  to  reach  a  lower  market,  whereas  when  vou  ship 
West  you  make  a  higher  price  and  plus  net  the  price  of  the  sTbipment. 

Senator  BuRROw^s.  What  has  been  the  actual  cost  to  you  of  the  sugar 
produced  by  you  from  1900  to  this  time — the  average  price  per  pound, 
ready  for  the  market? 

Mr.  Leavht.  In  1900  it  was  5.91;  in  1901  it  was  4.13;  in  1902  it 
was  4.23;  in  1903,  4.02:  in  1904,  3.87. 

The  (Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  sugar  in  New  York  to-da}'? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  price  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York  is  3.36. 

The  Chairman.  Roughly,  that  makes  retined  sugar  4.36? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Refined  sugar  is  about  4.35. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  cost  there  at  present  prices  leaves  you 
scarcely  any  profit  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir;  but  sugar  is  very  low  in  price  to-day. 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  you  say  you  were  contemplating  building 
another  factory  ? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  did,  and  had  my  arrangements  made. 

Senator  Burrows.   What  arrangements  had  you  made^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  had  secured  the  capital. 

Senator  Buurows.   How  much? 

Mr.  IjEavitt.  Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  I  had  to  give 
it  up. 

Senator  Burrows.   When  was  that  ^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  During  the  early  spring.  I  had  made  the  contracts 
year  and  a  half  ago  with  the  growers  of  Lincoln,  Keith,  and  Dawson 
counties,  in  Nebraska,  that  if  they  would  sign  a  three  }' ears'*  contract 
that  1  would  build  a  factory  for  them  for  1906.  Here  is  a  telegram 
from  banks  and  large  interests  in  North  Phitte,  dated  February  2: 

Are  yoQ  going  to  biiiM  l>eet-siigar  factory  Lincoln  County  to  care  for  this  season's 
crop?     Answer. 

I  had  to  go  up  there  and  tell  them  it  was  impossible. 

Senator  HuRROws.  Did  you  answer  it? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  did;  I  went  up  there. 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  you  say  you  declined  to  go  into  it? 

Mr.  Leavitt.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.   Why? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Simply  because  capital  would  not  go  there;  at  least 
I  can  not  induce  capital  to  go  into  the  business  with  this  menace  hang- 
ing over  the  market. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  can  not  get  them  to  invest  in  an  industry 
that  is  constantly  assailed,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Leavht.  No,  sir;  I  have  a  faith  in  the  future  of  the  industr}' 
that  monied  men  have  not.     1  may  be  wrong,  and  I  may  be  right. 

Senator  McCrearv.  When  you  say  that  tne  passage  of  this  bill  for 
free  trade  ])etween  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  in  sugar  will 
injure  the  sugar  industry  here,  do  you  base  that  upon  the  pre^nt 
export  of  sugar  from  the  Philippine  Islands  or  what  you  believe  will 
oa^iir  in  the  future? 
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Mr.  Leaviit.  1  base  it  on  my  belief  iii  the  ability  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  produce  sugar  in  two  or  three  years  at  a  cost  that  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  you  know  how  much  sugar  was  exported 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States  last  j^ear? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  About  41,000  tons. 

Senator  McCreary.  What  was  the  whole  export  production  of  sugar 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  all  nations  last  year? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  think  about  162,(X)0  tons. 

Senator  McCreary.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  how  that  small  export 
can  interfere  with  the  production,  which  I  believe  amounted  the  last 
year  to  about  60().(H)0  tons? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  And  the  demand,  which  amounts  annualh'  to 
about  two  million  and  a  half  tons.  Now,  how  can  that  small  quantity 
interfere  with  it? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Itcould  not — thatsmall  quantity.  You  could  multiply 
that  small  quantity,  though. 

StMiator  McCreary.  You  are  basing  it  on  what  might  happen  in  the 
future  i 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  You  understand  that  sugar  is  produced  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  mainly  in  the  Occidental  Negros? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreahy.  The  Commission  reports  that  eight-tenths  of 
the  sugar  is  produced  in  Occidental  Negros  ? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreaky.  Where  would  sugar  be  produced  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  sufficient  to  interfere  with  3'our  industry? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  In  a  great  many  places.  There  is  a  vast  acreage 
there. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  know;  I  have  been  investigating  the  subject, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  There  are  3,000,000  acres  of  land  there.  I  have  not 
been  thei'e  myself,  and  can  only  rely  on  reports  rendered  me;  but  I 
understand  there  are  3,000,000  acTes,  at  least,  of  land  suitable  in  every 
way  for  the  production  of  sugar. 

Senator  McC'keary.  You  do  not  get  that  from  the  report  of  the 
Philippine  Commissioners? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  I  get  it  from  the  sugar  men. 

Senator  McCreary.   Have  you  ever  been  there  yourself? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCreaky.  You  nevm  made  a  personal  investigation? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  Then  where  do  you  find  these  3,000,0<K)  acres; 
in  what  provinces  and  what  islands? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Mr.  Hathaway  can  answer  that  question  better  than 
I  can.     He  is  here  now. 

Senator  M(^Creary.  Well,  he  will  come  on  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  point  is  simply  this:  The  soil  and  climate  are 
such  as  to  render  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  islands  similar  to  the 
production  of  sugiir  in  Cuba. 

Senator  McCreaky.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  hemp  production  is  worth 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  sugar  production  in  the  Philippine 
Islands? 
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Mr.  Leavitt.  Per  acre  ? 

Senator  McCreary.  Yes;  per  acre. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  1  do  not  doubt  it,  but  that  is  under  the  methods  that 
they  are  conducting  there  to-day. 

{senator  McCreary.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  last  forty  or  tifty 
years  the  hemp  production  has  increased  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  the  sugar  production  ? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Senator  Mc(,'reary.  It  shows  that  the  tendency  is  to  use  the  land 
for  hemp  production  rather  than  sugar  production,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Well,  it  is  because  of  the  methods  employed  there. 
Now,  with  modern  tools  and  modern  methods  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  increase  of  production  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines  should  not  lie  as 
rapid  as  the  increase  in  the  production  of  sugtir  m  Cuba. 

Senator  McCreary.  In  what  portions  of  the  islands  do  you  say 
sugar  can  be  successfully  produced  now  i 

Mr.  Leavitt.  1  am  not  familiar  with  the  geogmphy  of  the  Philip- 
pines, but  my  reports  were  a  ver}'  large  portion  of  the  w^hole 
archipelago. 

Senator  McCrpiaky.  But  you  can  not  locate  the  islands  where  you 
can  produce  sugar  { 

Mr.  Leavitt.  1  think  you  can  produce  sugar  on  every  one  of  them. 

Senator  McCreary.  No  other  person  who  has  been  l>efoi'e  the  com- 
mittee makes  that  statement. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  That  may  be  true. 

Senator  McC -reary.  Do  you  know  how  nmch  tillable  land  there  is 
in  the  Philippines!? 

Mr.  Lkavitt.  1  know  from  the  reports  and  the  figures;  1  haven't 
them  at  my  tongue's  end — the  figures  that  are  in  the  reix)rts. 

Senator  McCreary.  It  is  nine  and  a  half  \xtv  cent.  That  is  what 
the  report  says. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  That  is  in  one  table.  That  only  refei*s  taonecla>s  of 
land;  it  does  not  refer  to  all  classes  of  land. 

Senator  McCreary.  Have  you  read  the  report?  If  you  will  read 
page  181  of  the  fcmrth  volume,  you  will  see  what  they  say  there. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  That  may  be  true  as  to  that,  but  that  refers  to  one 
class  of  land,  not  to  all  classes  of  land,  in  the  Philippines. 

Senator  McCrkary.   It  refers  to  the  agricultunil  land. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes;  of  a  certain  character. 

Senator  McCreary.   No;    it  does  not  name  any  diameter. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Or  in  a  certain  section. 

Senator  McCreary.  No;  it  does  not  name  any  section.  It  refers 
to  the  Philippines  as  a  whole. 

^Ir.  Leavitt.   I  think  the  report  is  erroneous. 

Senator  McCrkary.  Well,  the  Commission  ought  to  be  able  to  know 
after  its  examination.     You  have  not  been  there  youi'self  f 

Mr.  Lkavitt.  No,  sir;  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 

Senator  McCrkary.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

Th(»  Chairman.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  your  tii*st  price  per 
pound  was,  to  be  exact,  5/Jl( 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  reduced  it  from  that  to  something  more 
than  a  cent^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  To  8.87 — more  than  2  cents;  but  this  year  it  has 
mmped  up  again. 
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The  Chairman.  But,  roughly  speaking,  you  have  reduced  it  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  cent? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  have  reduced  the  cost  nearl}'^  20  per 
L'ent,  or  20  to  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  done  that  in  spite  of  the  declining 
efficiency  of  labor  f 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  effect  it  if  your  labor  became  con- 
stantly less  efficient  if 

Mr.  Leavitt.  The  factory  does  not  raise  its  beets;  it  merely  meant 
a  cost  to  the  farmer,  a  higher  cost  to  the  farmer  of  raising  beets,  which 
necessitated  our  paying  a  higher  price  for  sugar,  which  in  turn  was 
offset  by  the  better  quality  of  the  beets.  In  other  words,  if  the  quality 
falls  down  we  are  in  the  hole. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  also  said — I  think  I  did  not  misunderstand 
you — that  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  yeai*s  you  would  be  able  to 
produce  beet  sugar  as  cheaply  as  the  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  In  my  opinion,  somewhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  jears 
from  iK)w.  If  the  industry  is  given  free  development  and  allowed  the 
American  market  for  that  time,  so  that  capita,l  will  go  freely  into  it, 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  from  date  we  will  be  producing  sugar  from 
beets  in  America  cheaper  than  it  can  then  be  produced  in  the  Tropics. 

The  Chairman.   You  expect  our  labor  to  grow  more  efficients 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  expect  the  labor  to  get  more  efficient;  I  expect  the 
prices  to  be<^ome  more  modemte;  I  expect  utilization  of  by-products 
in  the  sugar  industry,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  cattle  industry — in 
the  packing  industry:  and  I  expect  an  improvement  in  the  husbandry 
in  this  countrv  that  is  going  not  only  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  from  the  beet  in  the  tield,  but  is  going  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
producing  wheat',  rye,  barley,  and  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  I'his  Japanese  and  Russian  labor — w^oinen  and  chil- 
dren that  you  spoke  of — is  less  efficient  than  the  labor  you  had  when 
you  started,  is  it^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  It  is  hard  to  judge  of  that  because  they  are  paid  by 
the  acre  onlv.  The  price  we  pay  them  by  the  acre  now  is  J^21  an 
against  $14  tliirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  stated  also  that  the  labor  had  declined  40 
per  cent  in  efficiency  i 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Just  the  labor  that  you  hire;  where  a  man  is  working 
on  piecework,  as  he  is  when  he  is  taking  the  contract  labor  per  acre, 
he  is  working  for  himself.     That  is  a  different  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Hut  you  said  there  had  l)een  a  decline  of  40  per 
cent  in  the  higher  farm  labor. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  see  this  is  (»ontract  labor  that  you 
are  getting. 

The  Chairman.  The  Japanese,  then,  are  not  very  efficient? 

Mr.  Leaviti\  They  are  efficient,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them 
to  establish  a  price.  They  .make  enormous  profits  out  of  their  con- 
tracts, so  mucn  so  that  they  leave  the  railroads  and  mines  and  everv- 
thing  and  come  to  the  beet-sugar  business,  but  their  number  is  only 
sufficient  to  take  a  small  fraction  of  acreage  that  is  in  beets.  If  sugar 
is  admitted  free,  or  at  a  further  reduced  duty,  from  the  Philippines^ 
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the  only  condition  under  wliich  the  American  beet-sugar  industry 
could  to-day  compete  with  thi.s  tropical  sugar,  grown  under  Malay 
labor,  would  l)e  under  free  Chinese  labor. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  this  question:  I  believe 
you  stated  that  vou  expected  in  ten  or  tif  teen  3ears  to  be  able  to  make 
sugar  cheaper  t&an  they  can  make  it  in  the  Tropics.     Did  \'ou  say  thatf 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Seaator  McCkeary.  Now,  why  can't  you  make  sugar  cheaper  at  the 
present  time  than  they  can  make  it  in  the  Tropics  f 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Because  we  have  not  reached  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

Senator  McCreary.  Neither  have  they. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  But  look  at  what  they  are  doing  to-day.  It  is  becaase 
we  have  not  reached  an  agricultural  development  and  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  husbandry,  and  have  not  reached  a  condition,  or  a  state  of 
cultivation,  in  this  country,  that  will  render  such  a  thing  possible. 
Jso  one  has  w orked  harder  at  this  business  than  I  have.  I  nave  given 
up  sixteen  years  of  my  life  to  it.  and  I  am  just  as  confident  of  the  ulti- 
mate result  as  ever,  but  it  is  going  to  take  time.  Now\  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  very  important:  Occasionally  we  will  get  a  beet  that  will 
go  25  per  cent  of  its  own  weight  in  sugar — just  as  occasionally  you 
will  get  a  horse  that  will  trot  in  2.05  when  the  last  record  has  been 
2.15.  That  merely  indicates  the  possibility  that  will  result  from  acon- 
tinuation  of  the  fertilization  of  tlie  l>eet,  and  up  to  the  sugar-l)earing 
qualities  of  the  beet. 

Now,  you  can  not  accomplish  those  things  without  an  immense 
amount  of  .labor  and  an  immense  amount  of  capibil,  and  if  you  are 
harassed  and  capital  is  restrained  from  coming  into  this  indnstrv— 
we  are  hamssed  and  threatened  with  the  production  of  sugar  from 
the  Tropics,  under  cheap  labor — we  can  not  accomplish  that  result. 

Senator  McCreary.  Didn't  you  make  the  same  objection  to  free 
sugar  from  Porto  Rico  that  you  do  now  i 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No.  sir:  1  do  not  think  1  discussed  the  question  with 
regard  to  Porto  Rico,  but  I  did  with  regard  to  Cul>a. 

Senator  ^IcCreary.  It  was  made  by  the  sugar  men. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir;  but  1  did  with  regard  to  Culm,  and  I  said 
that  the  bill  which  they  sought  to  pass  there  would  give  the  benefit — - 

vS.»nator  M(^Creary.  The  preferential— the  reduction  to  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lkavitt.  The  reduction  to  SO  per  cent  would  accrue  chiefly  to 
the  benetit  of  the  retiners,  and  I  assert  that  that  has  taken  place.  Now 
I  am  j^erfectly  willing,  if  the  committee  is,  to  hazard  the  passage  of 
the  bill  on  the  truth  of  that  statement. 

Senator  McCreahv.  Even  since  that  time,  however,  you  endeavored 
to  make  arrangements  to  put  up  a  new  factory  ( 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  So  you  were  not  territied  nmch  by  the  action 
with  regard  to  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  i 

Mr.  Leavitt.  1  believe  the  duty  will  l>e  abrogated  on  sugar— the 
reduction — when  the  time  comes  around. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  introduction  of  Philippine  sucfar 
will  low(»r  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Not  for  three  years. 

TIh»  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  supposing  there  was  free  trade. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  I  mean,  if  we  had  free  trade  to-morrow  with  the 
Philippines,  I  do  not  think  you  would  feel  its  effect  for  three  years. 
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The  Chairman.  You  think  in  that  time,  then,  they  would  take  the 
place  then  of  the  1,500,000  tons  that  we  now  huyi  * 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Cuba  developed  from  250,000  tons  to  1,300,000  tons 
in  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  expecting  a  similar  development^ 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir;  I  really  believe  that  it  is  very  much  more 
favorable  in  the  Philippines  than  in  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  reduce  the  price  of  sugar 
in  this  country  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir;  unless  there  was  given  a  monopoly  of  it  to 
the  refiners.  They  might  maintain  the  price  in  such  districts  as  they 
choose. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  profit  of  the  refiner  is  alwaj's  guided  by  the 
price  of  raw  sugar,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir;  plus  the  margin  between  raw  and  refined 
sugar,  which  he  establishes.  Now,  he  can  sell  sugar,  as  he  did  once 
before,  giving  it  away  in  the  beet-sugar  districts  and  selling  it  at  a 
higher  price  m  the  districts  too  remote  from  the  beet-sugar  producing 
section  to  be  reached. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Leavitt,  unless  you  wish  to  put  in 
any  further  testimony. 

Mr.  Leaviti'.  There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  wish  to  speak  of  that 
I  had  forgotten.  There  are  large  sections  of  the  West  that  are  remote 
from  the  consuming  sections — we  will  take  central  Wyoming,  Big- 
horn Basin  across  the  mountain^  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  and 
other  sections  of  the  country  where  grain  can  not  be  shipped  for  export 
in  competition  with  the  grain  they  raise  nearer  the  market.  Those 
portions  of  the 'country  are  dependent  in  an  enormous  degree  on  the 
development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  l)ecause  it  assures  them  a 
market  right  at  home  at  a  profitable  and  fixed  price  for  the  crop  on 
whirh  there  is  no  transportation  whatever. 

F'urthermore,  the  growing  of  that  beet  crop  there  will  increase  from 
30  to  100  per  cent.  The  y'uAd  of  the  other  crops  brought  into  rota- 
tion with  it  cheapens  the  cost  of  these  crops  ana  through  the  agency 
of  the  beet  enables  that  very  country  to  ship  its  grain  abroad  in  com- 
petition with  the  grain  producers  nearer  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  The  conmiittee  will  now  have  to  adjourn.  Mr. 
Palmer  will  be  heard  to-morrow  at  half  past  10  o'clock. 

At  V2  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow.  Februarv  K^,  190H,  at  10.30  oVIock.  ' 


Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

Tnited  States  Senate, 
Wffs/ihu/ton,  />.  (?.,  Fehrvary  J3,  1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  vSenators  Lodge  (chairman),  Beveridge.  Burrows,  Dick,  and 
Brandegee. 

STATEMENT  OF  AARON  GOVE,  OF  DENVER,  COLO.,  REPRESENTING 
THE  GREAT  WESTERN  SUGAR  COMPANY. 

The  Chaikman.  We  will  have  Mr.  (iove  now. 

Mr.  Gove.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  to  be  proper,  by  way  of 
introduction,  that  1  put  before  you  my  attidude  ana  the  relations 
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existing  between  myself  and  the  sugar  company  whom  I  represent 
and  how  those  relations  came  about. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  1  found  myself  free  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1905.  Aii  old-time  neighbor  capitalist  and  friend  proposed 
to  mo  that  he  commission  me  to  go  to  the  I^hilippine  Islands^  to  inspect 
so  far  as  I  could,  the  cultivation  and  production  of  sugar  cane,  and 
give  on  my  return  my  opinion,  and  what  conclusions  I  reac*hed  with 
regard  to  what  I  saw.  1  received  no  intimation  from  him  as  to  what 
he  expected,  even  if  he  expected  anything.  The  entire  sum  of  my 
instru(»tions  were  contained  in  one  sentence,  delivered  oi^ally :  '*Go  over 
there,  inspect  as  any  citizen  would  what  you  find  with  regard  to  the 
present  conditions  and  the  probable  outcome  of  the  sugar  production 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  come  back  and  inform  me,  be^mu^I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  learn  reliable  truth  here."' 

This  is  all  I  knew.  Whether  he  had  anything  especially  in  mind 
which  he  desired  as  an  objectiv^e  I  knew  not.  I  started  immediately. 
l)ecause  I  was  especially  glad  to  get  any  information,  particularlv  along 
educational  lines,  for  1  am  fairly  familiar  with  public  educational  affairs 
of  the  country  and  had  been  interested  in  the  school  department  of  the 
inlands.  1  had  formed  some  acquaintances  by  correspondence  over 
there,  and  wished  to  meet  them,  especially  the  superintendent  of 
instruction.  Doctor  Barrows,  who  cordially  welcomed  me  and  placed 
at  my  disposal  a  desk  in  his  offi(*e,  also  Governor-elect  Smith,  the  then 
minister  of  public  instruction,  placed  everything  in  my  hands  possible 
for  the  inspection  of  the  school  department  of  the  islands.  It  is  right, 
too,  that  I  should  say  to  the  committee  that  the  sugar  problem  was  new 
to  me,  never  having  given  it  a  day's  thought  or  study,  but  I  commenced 
immediately,  of  course,  preparing  myself  with  such  Government  works 
and  reports  as  I  could  get  before  1  started. 

On  arriving  in  San  Francisco,  as  I  wa^i  about  to  go  to  the  ship,  a 
gentleman  introduced  himself  to  me  as  Mr.  Hathaway,  from  Michigan, 
who  had  learned  that  I  was  going  to  the  Philippine  Islands  on  an 
inspection  trip  with  regard  to  sugar  and  education,  and  informed  me 
that  he  was  on  the  same  sort  of  an  errand.  We  were  on  the  same  ship, 
and  during  five  weeks  of  comradeship  and  fellowship  on  the  voyage  lo 
Hongkong  1  became  much  attached  to  hini  and  learned  much  frombiin 
with  regard  to  the  technical  part  of  beet-sugar  mising.  There  was 
no  agreement  that  we  should  travel  together — in  fact,  1  think  the 
understanding  was  that  we  w^ould  not  travel  together,  his  ante(!edent5 
and  mine  being  so  ditfereiit,  and  he  could  hardly  afford  it,  and  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  better  for  me — and  yet  we  were  together  half  or. 
1  sliould  say.  a  (juarter  of  the  time.  We  took  journeys  together.  I 
learned  to  admire  my  friend  very  much,  es}x^cially  for  his  vigor  and 
persistency,  because  I  learned  he  never  struck  a  trail  except  he  fol- 
lowed it  persistently  to  the  ijuarry. 

My  first  landing  was  at  Hongkong.  A  few  notes  as  to  what  I  learned 
as  to  I  longkong.  I  did  not  know  when  I  arrived  there  that  there  wen* 
sugar  refineries  in  Japan,  f)ut  I  learned  afterwards  that  there  were 
two — of  slight  account,  however. 

There  are  two  refineries  at  Hongkong,  the  China  Sugar  Retinin^ 
Company  (Limited)  and  the  Taikoo  ougar  Refining  Company. 

The  stock  of  the  China  Sugar  Kelining  Company  is  held  largely  by 
local  capital.  Strangers  are  not  permitted  to  visit  the  refinery.  The 
par  value  of  the  stock  of  the  China  Sugar  Kefining  Company  is  W^» 
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Prior  to  the  Brussels  conference  this  stock  was  selling  at  J^O.  It  is  now 
i2(».  The  refinery  runs  full  time.  Considerable  sugar  is  shipped  to 
Tacoma  and  Vancouver. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  British  ownership? 

Mr.  Gove.  No,  sir;  it  is  largely  local,  this  conipanv. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  thatVou  said  '"loc^al.  '  I'hat  means  local 
Englishmen,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Gove.  I  think  so;  yes.  sir.     The  Taikoo  Sugar  Refining  Com- 

Sny  has  an  output  of  sugar  double  that  of  the  other  company.  The 
ily  capacity  of  this  refinery  can  be  340  tons.  It  usually  runs  three- 
fourths  of  the  daily  cajmcity,  The  annual  output  of  these  two  refin- 
3ries,  allowing  them  to  run  300  days  in  the  year,  is  about  200,0(H)  tons; 
uses  raw  flavas;  works  up  the  molasses  into  low-grade  sugars.  Refined 
sugar  to-day,  .June  8,  1905,  is  4  cents  gold,  f.  o.  b.  Hongkong;  con- 
jiJerable  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  freight,  $5  per  ton,  22.4  cents  per 
[lundrecl;  ships  none  to  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  refined  sugar  shipped  to  San  Francisco  f 

Mr.  Gove.  Yes,  sir. 

Japan  has  its  own  refineries  at  Osaka  and  Tokio.  Japan  uses  Java, 
FoHDosa,  and  Filipino  raws.  China  is  the  main  market  for  the  Taikoo 
Company,  owned  entirely  by  London  capital — close  corporation.  The 
China  Company  use  somi»  Philippine  sugars. 

The  manager  of  this  company  believes  that  if  the  present  taritf  on 
Philippine  sugar  is  reduced  Hongkong  must  refuse  to  use  Philip- 
pine sugar  because,  being  a  signatory  power  of  the  Brussels  confer- 
ence, such  reduction  will  force  Philippine  sugars  into  the  United 
States.  Sugar  is  shipped  in  bags  of  uneven  weight.  Contracts  for 
Java  raw  are  made  by  this  company  two  years  in  advance  of  delivery. 

Let  me  anticipate  now  and  pass  over  to  the  islands,  continuing  the 
subject  of  refineries.  One  refinery  is  in  Luzon,  near  Manila.  It  was 
shut  down  in  June  when  I  saw  it,  the  assigned  cause  being  ''no  mar- 
ket for  the  sugar."  I  saw  a  fair  amount,  however,  pih^d  up  in  the  mill. 
The  stockholders  of  this  company  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  are  those 
of  the  China  Sugar  Refining  Company  at  Hongkong.  The  output  of 
this  refinery  is  30  tons  per  day  and  the  market  price  at  the  refinery 
about  4  cents  a  pound.  When  in  full  operation  it  employs  200  men 
(Filipinos),  and  pays  them  SS.oi)  per  month.  The  superintendent  has 
been  connected  with  the  refinery  from  its  inception.  From  that  time 
to  18^8,  seventeen  years,  this  refinery  ran  continuously,  then  stopped 
for  three  years.  It  started  up  again  in  IJ^Ol  and  ran  only  for  a  few 
months. 

The  Chairman*.  In  1901,  vou  niean^ 

Mr.  Gove.  No;  I  have  it^l891. 

The  Chairman.   You  said  it  ran  from  1898.     It  must  be  1901. 

Mr.  Gove.  Yes,  sir;  it  must  be.  It  only  rociMitly  started  up  again, 
and  to-day,  June  21.  1905,  I  find  it  shutdown,  as  the  superintendent 
says,  "beciuise  no  market  for  stock  on  hand,"*  of  which  there  seems  to 
be  plenty.  He  claims  his  only  market  is  the  local  market  and  his  only 
Bugar  the  locally-produced  sugar.  The  value  of  this  stock  at  present 
is  30,  having  risen  unsteadily  from  the  bottom,  which  was  (J. 

The  arrival  of  the  innocent  American  at  Manila  is  full  of  surprises 
because  one  has  been  taught — I  had  been  taught,  that  I  was  still  in  a 
part  of  the  United  States;  the  abundant  number  of  American  flags 
that  were  from  the  harbor  seen  flying  from  the  tops  of  the  buildings 
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and  the  flagstalls  before  we  arrived  made  me  think  .so.  This  illusioD 
was  quickly  dispelled  in  a  few  days  after  landing  in  the  city.  I  speak 
of  this  l)ecause  whether  or  not  that  is  a  part  of  the  Tnited  States  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  subject 
before  the  committee.  The  illusion  was  first  dispelled  by  l>eing  refiWKl 
permission  to  send  a  letter  home  by  mail  with  a  United  States  pastag« 
stamp.  I  was  told,  of  course,  that  a  foreign  stamp  was  necessary,  and 
learned  later  that  the  Philippine  Islands  maintained  an  established 
postal  dejiartment  indej)endent  from  the  United  States  Postal  Depart- 
ment, so  far  as  I  could  see,  although  I  have  learned  since  I  arrived  in 
Washington  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  Congi-essnian's  frank 
and  the  Philippine  post-office. 

I  was  obliged  to  learn  shortly  that  very  little  of  Manila  reminded 
me  or  compared  with  my  life  at  home.  I  was  obliged  to  Icjirn  that 
they  maintained  their  own  standing  army  of  8,000  men  independent  of 
the  United  States  Army.  United  States  quartermaster  stores  and  offi- 
cial vehicles  are  the  chief  and  noticeable  eijuipment  of  Manila  except 
what  belonged  to  the  city.  I  was  obliged  to  meet  a  new  currenev; 
not  the  currency  of  my  own  country,  but  the  currency  apparentyof  a 
foreign  country. 

I  was  obliged  to  learn  that  a  tariff  wall  was  about  the  islands  in  such 
a  manner  that  if  I  had  taken  my  own  horse  with  me  it  would  have 
cost  me  SIO  before  I  could  have  landed  him. 

These  are  some  of  the  illusions  which  were  dispelled,  h)ecause  in  my 
ignomncc*  or  innocence  I  had  supjwsed  I  was  going  to  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  side  a  visitor  arriving  at  Manila,  or  what 
most  impressed  me  was  the  evidence  of  an  unprecedented  and  marvel- 
ous improvement  in  the  city,  which  before  Jamestown  was  founded 
was  in  fairly  good  condition  for  an  oriental  city.  I  saw  a  clean  town. 
1  saw  manifest  evidences  of  cleanliness  and  sanitary  improvements 
which  could  have  been  effected  under  no  circumstances  except  by  the 
wisest  and  most  vigilant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
citv. 

1  saw  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  Every  one  of  the  number  of 
works  upon  which  I  was  looking  are  the  only  works  existing  to-day 
in  the  world  that  stand  as  they  were  biult  originally.  I  refer  to  the 
fortifications  and  the  fort  of  the  city  1  noti(*ed  in  the  business  arrange- 
ments of  the  town,  and  in  the  business  adjustment  of  the  town,  that 
they  were  largely  controlled  and  executt^d,  not  by  Americans,  but  by 
Britishers.  Spaniards,  and  Chinese.  1  learned  of  but  two  American 
corporations  of  magnitude  in  the  city  or  in  the  island:  first,  the  street 
railway  company,  of  American  capitiil,  and  I  think  one  commission, 
transportation,  or  purchasing  house.     I  think  it  was  Wolfe  *&  Co. 

The  Chaiumax.  The  Manila  and  Dagupan  line  of  niilroad  is  owned 
also  by  Americans. 

Mr.  (iovE.  Is  it^  I  noticed  the  locomotives  and  cars  wei'e  of  Scot- 
tish manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  it  was  a  British  line,  but  it  has  been  l)oughtby 
AnuM-ican  capitalists. 

Mr.  (m)Ve.  1  did  not  know  that.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  investi- 
gating th<»  plant  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations,  known  as  the 
Tobacco  Lerea  Companv.  The  superintendent  was  exceedingly  polite, 
kind,  and  gracious,  and  indeed,  everybody  in  Manila  was  to  me.  Xo 
nian  could  have  received  higher  consideration.     The  superintendent 
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>ld  me  in  answer  to  questions  that  his  company  was  capitalized  at 
13,000,000. 

I  suppose  that  capitalization  was  reached  not  as  the  American  ordi- 
ariiy  capitalizes—not  watered;  that  the  stock  was  owned  in  Spain  and 
1  Belgium:  that  the  directors  met  annually  in  Barcelona,  Spain:  that 
le  direct  management  of  the  institution  lay  entirely  with  this  super- 
itendent  in  Manila,  necessarily,  because  the  board  was  so  far  away. 
»efore  me  hung  a  large  map  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Whatever  stock 
lat  belonged  to  the  Tobacco  Lerea  Company  was  marked  with  a  large 
ttinted  patch,  which  demonstrated  that  their  holdings  were  very  great, 
believe  they  controlled  the  largest  part  of  the  tol)acco  interests  of 
le  islands  and  occasionally  branched  out  into  hemp  and  even  sugar,  if 
le  enterprise  promised  profit. 

Of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  it  existed  at  Manila, 
K)  much  praise  or  satisfaction  witli  the  results  can  not  be  expressed, 
nd  the  wisdom  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  its  character,  is 
vidently  not  only  almve  reproach,  but  very  superior  in  wisdom  and 
lanagement.  I  take  it  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  this  will  be  particu- 
irly  true  longer,  because  the  governor-elect  of  the  Philippines— with 
^hom  I  was  fortunate  in  being  intimately  acquainted — impressed  me 
^5  being  a  man  quite  tit  to  follow  his  eminent  i)redecessors,  and  who 
n  account  of  his  intimate  relations  long  existing  to  the  administra- 
ion  of  the  islands  will  be  of  especial  value  so  far  as  the  future  of  the 
llipinos  is  concerned. 

The  f)e()pleare  civilized  only  by  their  standard  of  civilization,  which 
^e  som(»tinies  think,  perhaps,  is  the  measure  of  civilization.  I  saw  in 
le  city  hall,  the  great  capitol  of  Manila,  at  the  head  of  the  stairw^ay 
Filipino  carpenter — this  to  illustrate  the  civilization.  This  man  was 
ividing  a  window  stop,  2  inches  w^ide.  into  two  window  stops,  each 
ne  an  inch  wide.  He  had  no  niaterial  with  him  and  no  equipment 
^ith  him,  except  one  saw,  and  that  saw  was  the  size  of  a  carving  knife, 
dth  the  saw-teeth  made,  as  we  should  say  in  this  country,  pointing  the 
■rong  way.  I  asked  why,  with  a  hardware  store  within  four  blocks 
lied  with  all  modern  e(|uipment,  it  was  necessary  to  have  such  work 
s  that,  and  Iwas  reminded  again  that  the  present  government  of  the 
Philippines  was  making  every  possible  concession  to  gain  the  confi- 
ence  and  approval  of  the  natives. 

An  instance  like  that  niight  be,  although  he  did  not  tell  me,  for  the 
ncouragement  of  the  Filipinos.  Certainly  there  were  no  mechanics 
utside  of  those  imported  by  Americans  worthy  of  consideration. 
'he  Chinamen  that  tne  governor  and  quartermaster  employ  1  think, 
erhaps,  are  fair.  I  saw  in  a  house  where  I  was  entertained  a  lock 
ut  on  the  front  door  by  a  Chinaman,  which  was  put  on  crooked  and 
ailed  with  wrought-iron  nails,  and  clinched  behind  with  a  knob  fas- 
»ned  with  another  wrought-iron  nail.     He  was  called  as  a  carpenter. 

Leaving  Manila  for  tTie  present,  I  went  to  Pampanga  Province, 
sconipanied  by  the  superintendent  of  education,  who  was  familiar 
ith  tne  country,  to  make  my  first  insj)ection  of  the  sugar  plantations 
lid  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  Pampanj^a  Province  is  near  Manila, 
?parated  only  by  a  narrow  province — and  m  speaking  of  a  province  I 
lake  it  comparable  to  the  large  counties  in  the  United  States  like 
lose  in  Texas  and  California.  In  this  province  I  saw  hundreds  and 
lousands  of  acres  of  land  chiefly  in  rice  and  partly  in  sugar.  I  had 
earned  before  that  the  production  of  sugar  in  Pampanga  Province 
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the  previous  year  was  but  5,000  tons,  and  upon  arriving?  there  it  was 
not  diflBeult  to  see  why.  This  was  the  country  over  which  the  cani- 
paitfning  was  made — campaigning  forward  and  }>ack  during  the  war. 
Much  devastation  occurred,  as  it  did  in  the  South  when  I  was  there 
from  18<)1  to  1865,  and  the  country  seems  to  have  been  left  much  as 
some  of  the  southern  country  was  left  from  1S61  to  18H5,  and  \'et  evi- 
dences of  prosperity-,  or  renewed  prosperity,  were  noticeable. 

In  all  those  acres  of  alluvial  land,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
icach  from  the  railroad,  and  in  some  of  the  roads  which  I  took  out  of 
San  Fernando,  one  could  see  rice  abundant,  alternating  with  caue 
fields,  as  I  say,  more  rice  fields  than  cane  fields,  from  which  I  have  a 
right  to  conclude  that  the  country  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  is 
now  growintr  rice  like  that  of  Pampanga,  can  oe  used  for  either  rice 
or  sugar  as  the  figures  determine.  In  working  this  rice  1  was  reminded 
again  of  the  conversation  I  had  in  Manila  with  regard  to  labor,  in 
which  the  labor  problem  presented  itself,  as  the  committ4^e  have  heard 
before,  that  the  Filipino  was  working  always,  working  if  there  was 
any  work  for  him  to  do,  and  that  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  the 
minister  of  education  there  had  announced  that  the  Filipino  could 
work  and  would  be  made  to  work,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  when 
he  had  a  motive.  Both  at  C'avite  and'  in  the  works  al)out  Manila  and 
in  the  building  of  the  street  railroad  and  all  the  numerous  duties 
which  w^ere  to  be  performed,  the  laborers  of  the  Philippines  seemtnl  to 
be  efficiently  working. 

In  looking  out  over  the  rice  fields  groups  of  natives  could  l>e  seen, 
numbering  hundreds,  planting  rice.  When  I  remembered  our  great 
wheat  fields  in  the  West  and  thought  of  such  labor  as  would  accom- 
plish the  planting  if  each  stalk  of  wheat  must  be  planted  individually 
l)v  human  hands  —the  thousands  of  natives  who  planU*d  each  stalk  of 
rice  with  their  hands  planting,  according  to  the  report,  nearly  2,0CK>,(M> 
acres  last  year  -  gave  an  impression  that  the  natives  do  work  when  the 
task  is  set  before  them.  Then,  too.  if  this  rice  land  is  also  adapted  to 
sugar  cane,  as  ap])ean»d  in  Pam|)an^i,  if  sugar  cane  should  promi>«^ 
greater  returns,  would  cane  supersede  ricef 

The  condition  of  labor  was  a  puzzle  and  a  problem  to  me  personally. 
So  I  asked  for  an  interview  with  the  original  inhabitants,  asking  that  it 
may  be  made  certain  that  thi're  was  no  Spanish  or  Chinese  blood  in  them, 
because  I  had  already  learned  that  when  I  found  unusual  brightne.s>. 
and  especially  any  ability  to  compute  or  ability  to  initiate,  in  a  Fili- 
pino I  must  look  to  his  anc^estry  and  find  either  Spanish  or  Chinesse 
blood,  chiefly^  the  latter,  to  account  for  his  superior  ability.  I  hetf 
permission  to  read  an  incident,  which  I  made  at  the  time,  as  illustrat- 
ing the  labor  condition  as  I  found  it  in  Pambanga. 

The  i>rovince  of  Pampanga  it*  the  riclu»*>t  per  capita,  except  Manila,  in  the  an*hi- 
pcla;j:o.  It  is  ajrricultiirally,  if  not  tin*  oldest,  nt*  old  sls  any  one.  1  askeii  for  an 
interview  with  three  lalK)rei>«  wlio  were  native?  of  the  proviiu^e  and  who:<e  liathew 
and  ^ranilfathers  were  horn  and  had  lived  and  die<l  there.  The  interview  wtf 
exceedin>:ly  pleasant,  and  l>eing  unhanipered  by  tht*  presence  of  landlordtii  orempk)y- 
ers  seemed  to  nie  to  be  credible.  The  (ddest  was  (K)  years  old,  a  well-pre«»ervei!.  bright 
attractive  l<»okin^  man.  He  was  born  within  a  half  mile  of  where  ne  now  Hvc?.wxl 
his  father  and  <rrandfather  ha<l  live<i  in  the  neighborhood  before  him.  He  has  l»wn 
a  tenant  for  tliirty  years  on  the  same  land  and  with  the  same  landlord.  He  has  h«d 
two  wives:  by  the  first  wife  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  living  and  maiTie«l.  He 
has  ha<l  seventeen  grandchildren,  nine  of  whom  art*  now  living.  With  bin  peci">D»l 
wife,  wh(mi  he  married  as  a  widow  with  one  daughter,  he  has  one  more  daughter, 
making  his  i>resent  family  consist  of  a  wife,  one  child,  and  one  stepdaughter.    Hf 
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thinksfi  hit*  children  and  j^niudchildren  are  all  doing  very  well.  His  oldest  Im*  is  84 
years  of  age.  He  ha^  known  no  life  except  that  like  Ihh  pregent.  He  owes  no  man 
a  dollar.  He  o\\'n>  nothing  excei)t  hin  small  hou.se  and  lot,  i)roV)ably  20  yards  .square; 
he  thinks  he  owns  his  l(>t,  although  he  has  no  title. 

The  first  year  of  the  levying  of  tiixes  under  the  aihiiini.stration  he  returne<i  his 
house  an<l  lot  as  worth  40  pesos,  and  paid  a  tax  that  year  of  15  (M.'ntavos,  hut  none 
since.  After  that  year  the  government  did  not  choose  to  assess  taxes  on  so  small  a 
value  of  real  estate.  His  share  of  work  one  year  by  another  during  his  life  is  15 
cavanes  of  rice  (a  cavane  is  about  8  bushels)  and  20  pilones  of  sugar  (a  pilon  being 
a>)«>ut  137J  pounds).  That  which  was  due  him  in  nee  was  pai<l  liim  in  rice.  His 
phare  of  the  sugar  is  paid  to  him  in  sums  of  which  he  has  no  a<rount.  His  entire 
living  is  furnishe<l  by  the  landlord.  If  he  is  sick,  the  landlord  pays  the  doctor;  if 
he  is  taxrd,  the  landloni  pays  his  taxes;  if  he  helps  the  church,  the  landlonl  pays 
the  amount:  if  he  wishes  for  clothing,  the  landlord  furnit*hes  the  cloth.  In  short, 
w  hatevcr  is  needed  in  his  family  is  furnished  by  the  landlord  in  the  landlord's  judg- 
ment an<l  charged  agninst  his  sugar  account,  antl  at  the  end  of  every  year  during  his 
life  he  has  Ix^en  penniless. 

He  <loes  not  seem  to  care  about  that;  so  long  as  he  has  provision  made  for  his 
family,  in  the  limited  maimer  in  which  provision  is  furnished  these  people,  he  has 
no  c^jmplaint  to  mak<\  The  land  whicn  he  occupies  is  etjual  to  about  6  acres  for 
rice  and  10  acres  for  sugar.  For  the  working  of  this  farm  liis  only  proj>erty  is  one 
plow.  All  else  is  furnishe<l  by  the  landlord,  and  he  1ms  been  thirty  years  on  this 
ground  with  the  family  above  ir)dicated,  and  his  property  consists  of  what  has  been 
above  mentione<l,  together  with  a  fi'w  chickens.  His  appearance  is  that  of  an  honest 
and  industrious  man,  with  all  the  intelligence  that  the  human  countenance  can  por- 
tray with  no  technical  education  liehin<l  it. 

When  asked  if  he  would  like  to  have  10  acres  of  lan<l  of  his  own  to  cultivate  ^  he 
chooses,  to  raise  what  he  pleased,  and  to  sell  the  pHnluctuiKler  hisown  management, 
he  .«aid  "N(»,"  that  he  was  tor>  old  now  to  consider  such  a  scheme;  that  he  proposes! 
to  live  and  die  as  his  father  «lid  before  him,  suffering  for  nothing  and  having  nothing 
exce]>t  his  daily  wants.  That  condition,  it  will  be  seen,  is  companible  to  tliat  of  our 
slaves  in  the  South  in  antebellum  days,  with  this  exception:  The  cotton  planter  had 
a  financial  interest  in  his  man  and  so  took  care  that  he  was  well  fed  and  well  clothed. 
This  lanrllonl  has  no  financial  interest  in  his  men,  an«l  as  a  result  fee<l  may  1m'  inade- 
quate while  the  returns  to  the  landlonl  will  1h'  fair  or  unfair  according  to  the  care  of 
the  landlord.  This  man  says  he  has  no  complaint  to  make:  the  landlord  is  gocnl  to 
him.      He  exhibits  an  atmosphere  of  content,  at  leas^t  an  atmosphere  of -resignation. 

The  second  ca.«e,  and  1  havt*  the  means  necessarv  for  verilication,  was  34  years  old, 
Ixjrn  and  bred  where  he  now  lives,  has  a  wife  and  three  chiMren,  one  \n)y  and  two 
girls.  a«:ed  14,  i\  an<l  4,  respectively.  He  has  a  little  nipa  liou.^^eon  land  not  his  own; 
ne  works  the  few  acres  of  land  on  shares,  with  an  average  yearly  income  (theon»ti- 
callv)  of  20  cjivanes  of  rice  and  5  pilr)nes  of  sugar,  receiving  his  rice  and  a  money 
e<4uivalent  for  sugar  at  such  estimate  as  the  landlord  is  willing  to  make.  As  in  the 
pn^vifjus  case,  he  gets  everything  h(?  necnls  from  the  landlord;  he  has  litth;  notion  of 
how  much  he  buys.  He  had  rather  a  nice,  embroidered  shirt.  It  occurre<i  to  me 
that  perhaps  it  was  something  driven  to  him  by  some  of  the  landlord's  family;  I  asked 
him  wliere  he  got  that  shirt,  and  he  replieil  '*  From  the  landlord."  1  asked  him  if  it 
was  charge<l  to  him  on  his  yearly  account;  he  said  **yes,"  but  he  could  give  me  no 
notioii  of  the  cost. 

In  reply  to  the  (piestion  as  to  the  greatest  amount  of  real  money  he  ever  liad  in  a 
year  he  replied  10  pesos  (Jj^'>  in  gol<l) — that  is,  $5  is  the  entire  amount  of  money  that 
that  man  handled  m  any  one  year  himself,  and  in  some  years  notliing.  To  the  ques- 
tion of  '*  What  do  you  do  with  that  money;  do  you  spend  it  for  pleasure,  cock  lights, 
or  for  luxuries?"  he  replied  that  he  never  attended  cock  fights  (and  from  hisapi)ear- 
ance  1  judge<l  this  to  be  true),  and  that  his  money  was  spent  for  something  for  the 
family.  His  children  frequently  gathered  wood*  in  the  fort»st  and  sold  it  in  the 
market  for  a  few  centavos,  thereby  getting  a  little  cash.  During  his  thirty-four  years 
of  life  twenty  of  them  have  been'  spent  under  his  present  landlord.  Up  to  the  age 
of  14  he  ha<l  worked  al>oiit  as  l>est  he  could  for  trifling  sums.  Upon  l>eing  asked  if 
he  would  like  to  have  10  acres  of  his  own,  unlike  the  previous  case  he  said,  **  Very 
much,  indeed,"  but  that  he  never  had  any  money,  and  therefore  could  not  hope 
to  purchase  any  for  himself,  and  that  he  saw  no  prospt^cts  in  the  future  for  l)eing  an 
imiependent  farmer.  His  general  attitude  was  not  as  happy  as  that  of  the  previous 
case,  but  he  carried  the  apjn^a ranee  of  being  an  honest,  honorable  man,  quite  the 
superior  of  the  common  peasant  in  Germany  and  much  superior  to  the  old-fashioned 
southern  negro  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana,  and  I  have  known  both. 
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The  thin!  case  was  that  <»f  a  native  32  years  of  ajre,  with  a  wife  ainl  three  rhiMren, 
and  who  jrave  his  o^'cnpation  as  that  of  a  eoninion  laborer.  When  a^ked  a?*  to  what  he 
wa*5(lninjr,  he  said  imw  he  wasruttintr  W(mj<1,  that  is  to  say,  outtin>r  hainl)Oo.  llet^ould 
earn  40  centavos  f(»r  a  day.  I  lis  pay  was  1  eentavo  a  tree,  and  in  the  Inwt  jungle  he 
c'onhi  cut  40,  lait  his  daily  work  was  oftener  80  than  40.  Out  of  this  he  takes  care  of 
his  fandly,  owns  the  honse,  hut  not  the  ground,  has  some  chiekens,  sometimes^  selb 
eggs.  Q"ite  diffen'nt  from  the  other  two  cases.  When  asked  if  he  would  like  to 
havt*  10  acres  of  his  own,  his  c'<inntenauce  lit  up  and  l>ecame  quite  enthusiastic,  replie«l 
that  hi*  was  formerly  a  tenant  under  a  landlord,  just  as  were  the  other  two  ea.»*es,  but 
he  declared  his  inrlependence  and  set  out  for  himself.  He  agn*e<I  that  he  wai*  not  as 
well  off  in  his  family  as  he  was  when  with  the  landlord,  but  when  asked  why  he 
quit,  he  replied:  "To  befree,"  addinj;:  '*!  would  rather  earn  my  money  and  have  it 
myself  than  to  have  no  real  pay  an<l  receive  just  my  living  and  at  the  end  of  every 
year  have  nothing."  But  he  i>«  not  .sieving  anything  (strange  a  man  can  nt>t  save 
anything  on  an  income  of  $5  a  year),  and  he  does  not  know  that  he  ever  will,  but  lie 
counts  himself  l)etter  off  as  a  free  man  than  as  a  j)eon. 

These  men  agrcv  that  they  can  leave  their  y)resent  landlord  whenever  they  ch«xi?ie: 
that  they  are  not  in  debt.  No  man  in  this  country  can  leave  a  landlonl  if  he  is  in 
debt,  and  the  ims<Tupulous  landlord  finds  no  ditticulty  in  demonstrating  to  his  ten- 
ant that  he  is  in  debt.  This  system,  which  I  have  interviewed  on  the  ground  in  what 
I  lujlieve  to  l)e  the  province  of  the  highest  order  of  the  archijKilago,  is  but  a  ty^»e  of 
the  condition  I  have  found  in  Panayand  Negros — superior  in  Pampanga,  on  account 
of  nearer  contact  with  the  advanced  civilization  of  Manila.  Mv  interpreter  on  this 
occasion  wiis  a  Filipino  somewhat  notoriously  connected  with  the  demonstration  of 
AguinaMo,  now  hol<ling  a  very  responsible  i>ositit>n  in  the  j)rovince,  a  iK»sitive  anti- 
Homan  Catholic,  and  a  devout  meml)erof  the  Methodist  Ohun'h:  has  l^een  ten  years 
of  his  life  in  Europe,  lM)th  in  England  and  Germany;  was  l>orn  in  the  pro\'in<v  of 
Pampangaand  returned  to  it  after  ten  years'  absence,  getting  his  edui^tion,  and  with 
whom  to  talk  is  an  inspiration  to  the  investigat4)r  of  conditions. 

This  man  was  familiar,  as  a  native,  with  all  the  l)eginninga  of  the  province,  l)Oth 
historically  and  contemporaneously;  had  accpiaintances  in  every  liarrio:  knew  eome- 
what  intinmtely  the  interior  lives  of  many  families.  He  assureil  me  that  the  three 
men"whom  he  had  helped  me  to  interview  were  types  of  high  manho<Ki.  devoid  of 
all  education  except  that  obtained  from  nature,  and  who,  in  his  jmlguient,  would 
have,  had  opportunity  been  ]X>ssi])le,  made  eminent  and  intelligent  citizens.  Indeed, 
lie  a.^isures  me  that  if  the  school  system  as  it  has  been  inaugurated  should  l>e  pennit- 
te<l  to  continuethe  children,  or  at  least  the  grandchildren,  or  men  such  as  th€*se  would 
represent  an  efficient  type  of  civilization. 

1  \v(Mit  from  PampangfJi  to  the  southern  islands — Panayand  Negfros— 
visitinof  schools  and  lookintr  at  sngiir  Holds  and  interviewing  su^r  men. 
I  went  throuo^h  the  middle  of  the  island  of  Panay,  from  the  south  well 
toward  the  nortliern  part  of  the  island  of  Panay.  There  are  three 
provinces  in  th(»  island  Panay,  Capiz,  and  Antique.  My  business  in 
Iloilo.  part  of  the  tinie  spent  with  my  friend  and  a  lar^e  part  of  it 
alone  lookinir  about  the  town,  showed  to  me  a  great  city  illy  kept, 
})oorly  administered  by  ignorant  city  administration,  the  inti^lligt^nt 
men  and  the  vigorous  men  being  the  government  officials,  chiefly  the 
supervisor  and  the  treasurer  of  the  province,  who  extended  to  me  much 
information. 

I  remember  but  one  American  on  the  island  in  the  town  of  Iliolo 
who  was  in  business,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  was  in  business  only 
because  he  was  also  sheritfof  the  province,  and  putting  the  two  things 
tog(*ther  he  could  manage  to  make  a  living.  1  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Ml*.  Kothrock.  an  Amt^-ican  lawyer  from  Montana,  who  had  lieen 
in  Iliolo  several  years  practicing  law,  and  who  part  of  that  time,  or 
most  of  that  time,  maintainc^d  an  office  in  Bacolod.  IWoIod  is  in 
Negros.  across  the  straits.  Mr.  Rothrock  told  me  that  he  had  invested 
somewhat  in  sugar  in  Negros:  had  purchased,  as  I  understood  it. 
small  plantations.  He  was  doing  well  with  them.  He  named  a  price 
which  he  paid  for  his  labor,  and  the  rice  which  he  fed  his  men  he  told 
»ne  he  raised  himself.     So  that  he  made  money  in  that  waj'  and  seemed 
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to  1)0  doing  well.  Mr.  Rothrock,  however,  was  verv  ill,  and  when  I 
went  to  Negros  and  Mr.  Hathaway  was  with  us,  Mr.  Rothrock  was 
quite  feehle;  he  had  his  medicine  with  him  and  was  very  careful  about 
his  eating.  He  left  us  very  soon  after  we  got  on  shore.  Previous  to 
meeting  him  he  had  been  through  a  siege  of  that  terrible  scourge  of 
the  island,  amtebic  dysentery,  and  while  he  thought  he  had  recovered 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  recovered. 

I  learned  of  an  American  carpenter  at  IK  ilo,  whom  I  did  not  meet, 
however,  who  was  employing  a  hundred  Chinamen  and  doing  a  pros- 
perous business,  and  yet  before  I  left  the  town  I  was  told  that  he  had 
sold  his  carpenter  interests  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  a  pOvSition  in 
the  new  mamuil-training  school  which  was  about  to  be  erected  near 
lloilo.  The  trip  to  Bacolod  across  the  straits,  occupying  three  or  four 
hours,  is  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable,  with  no  methods  of  landing 
except  by  dugouts.  The  time  I  spent  in  Bacolod  in  Negros  w^as,  more 
than  half  of  it,  I  think,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hathawa}'.  Part  of 
the  time  he  left  me.  I  did  not  go  to  the  great  Binalbogan  Valley, 
where  the  prospects  for  sugar  are  so  great,  but  I  stopped  at  the  gov- 
erinnent  farm  and  also  at  other  plantations. 

1  was  at  Areneta's  two  days.  Of  course  the  committee  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  ditUcult  to  comprehend  thoughts  through  the  average 
interpreter,  and  so  whatever  is  to  be  said  in  detail  with  regard  to  the 
conmiercial  aspects  of  the  question  before  you  must  be  said  by  those 
who  have  the  figures  at  hand.  So  far  as  Mr.  Hathaway's  iigures  are 
concerned,  I  am  here  to  vouch  for  those  of  them  that  I  heard  given  to 
him  and  which  he  reduced  immediately  to  writing  dail}'  before  we 
went  to  bed  and  which  I  looked  over.  It  is  true  that  the  conflicting 
statements  that  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  production  of  sugar 
are  enough  to  mystify  one  who  tries  to  examine  this  matter,  but  it  is 
true  that  the  statements  that  I  have  heard  are  all  given  by  somebody; 
somebody  stated  them. 

The  Congressional  delegation  had  a  few  hours  of  hearings  at  Baco- 
lod. I  think  a  few  of  them  were  there.  I  have  read  since  that  but 
two  Americans — the  only  Americans  before  that  delegation — appeared 
l:)efore  them  at  Bacolod,  and  I  should  say,  after  reading  the  hearings, 
that  the  testimony  or  statements  of  those  two  Americans  were  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  the  investigating  party.  One  was  by  a  captain 
of  constabulary  and  another  by  a  government  employee.  I  think  the^'^ 
were  not  agreeable,  because  I  have  learned  since  I  returned  here  that 
measures  were  taken  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  correcting  or 
modifying  their  statements.  Now.  that  old  sergeant  at  the  govern- 
ment iParmseemc^d  to  me  the  very  type  of  a  straightforward,  ingenuous 
old  fellow  who  had  no  leason  to  say  anything  or  do  anything  except 
what  appeared  to  him  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Burrows.   What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  (rovK.  His  name  was  Heil.  He  talked  to  me  as  you  would 
ex|>ect  a  typical  old  soldier  to  talk  of  w^hat  he  had  been  doing  there 
during  the  two  or  three  vears  he  had  been  on  the  farm.  It  was 
intensely  interesting.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  been  raising  and  he 
said,  ''Everything  that  God  Almighty  permits  to  be  raised  on  earth 
I  can  raise  here."  I  remember  the  conversation  very  well,  because  it 
struck  me  as  being  very  forcible.  I  am  sure  that  al(  these  statements 
that  we  have,  all  of  them,  will  have  to  be  checked  up  and  modified; 
but  I  am  to  tell  vou  what  I  saw.     I  saw  the  fields  of  cane.     1  saw  a 
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strip  3  miles  wide  of  sugar  land  bordering  the  ocean  on  the  we^t  coast 
of  Occidental  Negros. 

1  learned  t  irough  Superintendent  Barrows,  who  spent  more  than  one 
ortwoorthiee  nights  in  reading  to  me  from  the  Spanish  histories 
which  he  obtained  from  the  friars — he  being  a  ready  translator — I 
learned  that  while  the  sugar  was  planted  in  Pampanga  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  that  the  cane  was  brought  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
that  the  cane  on  this  narrow  strip  of  coast  on  Negros  was  tirst  planted 
sixty  years  agfo  by  a  Chinaman,  who  took  it  over  from  Panay:  they 
had  been  j*aismg  cane  in  Panay.  This  Chinaman,  my  informant  fur- 
ther told  me,  was  still  living,  at  his  home  in  China,  very  old  and  very 
rich.  This  3-mile  strip,  or  about  3  miles,  more  or  less,  extending 
along  the  western  coast  of  Occidental  Negros,  has  been  cropped,  as  I 
understand  it,  for  fifty  years  almost  regularly,  and  I  conclude  that  the 
soil  must  be  fairly  well  exhausted,  if  tnat  be  tine,  or  if  it  ])e  measur- 
ably true. 

Extending  from  this  line  near  the  coast  back,  as  the  water  llows  to 
the  ocean,  tTie  countrv  rises  gently  until  you  get  to  the  hills,  it  is 
that  country  that  is  largely  covered  with  sugar-cane  fields,  some  of 
them  giving  evidence  of  having  had  great  mills  and  a  great  output. 
I  saw  more  land  in  Panay  in  Negros  apparently  read\'  for  the  plow 
than  I  saw  had  been  put  under  the  plow.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will 
raise  sugar.  I  can  only  reason  from  what  I  saw,  that  it  is  ciuite  as 
good  sugar  land  when  they  get  ready  to  use  it.  I  am  sure  that  the 
plowing  is  not  efficient.  It  is  not  plowing.  I  am  sure  that  the  crop 
can  be  verv  much  increased  by  competent  plowing,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  output  can  be  very  nuich  increased  by  a  moilern,  competent  mill, 
w  hicli  you  hav«^  heard  so  many  times  spoken  of  that  I  need  not  repeat. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  in  New  York  that  the  product  of  the  mill  is 
worth  5^15  a  ton  less  than  the  product  in  Cuba — the  product  of  a  Philip- 
pine mill  for  brown  sugar  is  worth  §15  a  ton  less  than  the  product  of 
a  modern  mill.  That  makes  me  know,  accepting  this  as  truth,  that  a 
modern  mill  in  Negros  will  increase  the  profit  or  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  sugar.  I  have  read  that  Connnissioner  Worcester  ha.s  said,  and 
J  am  sure  that  he  is  quite  as  good  authority  upon  the  Philippines  as 
can  be  had,  that  he  advised  and  would  certainly  urge  anyone  not  to 
undertake  the  production  of  sugar  except  by  irrigation,  l)ecause  there 
are  seasons  when  the  drought  prevents  the  growth  of  a  sugar  crop. 

There  are  seasons  when  a  sugar  crop  )ias  been  ruined  by  drought, 
and  the  land  that  I  saw  can  be  more  rcadilv  and  cheaply  irrigated  than 
almost  anv  land  in  my  countrv,  the  arid  West,  and  with  less  money. 
The  objection  has  been  made  in  m}-  presence,  since  I  have  reached 
home,  that  the  country  could  not  be  irrigated  because  the  soil  is  dissi- 
pated bv  the  water  running  over  it;  but  the  irrigation  of  the  western 
farms  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  carry  the  soil,  with  the  little 
streamlets  that  pass  between  the  rows  of  corn  or  the  rows  of  sugar 
cane.  It  is  certain  that  fertilizers  will  increase  the  value  of  the  crop, 
as  it  has  in  other  countries. 

Now,  I  have  learned  still  more  since  1  got  back.  We  do  not  know 
that  there  will  be  any  increase  over  there,  but  there  is  harm  coming. 
When  I  read  that  Porto  Kico  and  Cuba  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  under 
proper  pushing  and  proper  incentives,  have  increased  their  crops  100 
or  200  per  cent  since  the  attention  of  this  country  has  been  drawn,  and 
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since  they  have  been  encouraged  by  tariff  legislation,  I  conclude  the 
Philippines  will  make  a  similar  history. 

Now,  my  people  are  accused — not  accused,  my  people  are  repre- 
sented—and I  say  my  people  not  in  the  sense  ttat  the  Secretary  of 
War  speaks  of  the  Filipinos,  Vjut  my  neighbors.  My  neighbors,  it  is 
believed,  are  unnecessarilj-  alarmed,  unreasonably  alarmed;,  but  they 
do  not  believe,  and  neither  do  I  believe,  that  it  is  a  palpable  absurdity 
that  the  product  of  the  sugar  of  the  Philippine  Islands  can  !iot  be  so 
increased  as  materially  and  harmfully  to  affect  the  sugar  production  of 
our  own  country.  M}^  own  State,  Colorado,  stands  first— at  the  top. 
We  have  raised  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  beet  sugar  in  the  country 
this  year.  We  have  millions  of  dollars  invested,  and  while  1  do  not 
intend  to  approach  the  ligun^s.  it  is  my  business  and  duty  only  to  pre- 
sent to  you  what  1  have  seen  and  what  I  have  observed,  not  as  a  sugar 
man  or  an  expert,  but  as  a  citizen  of  our  country  who  has,  he  believes, 
sense  enough  and  perceptive  powers  enough  to  look  about,  and  intelli- 
gence enough  to  relate,  in  a  perhaps  somewhat  incoherent  way,  the 
reasons  for  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived. 

I  beg  {permission  briefly  to  refer  to  the  educational  status  and  pros- 
pects there,  because  whatever  measures  are  proposed  must  first  have 
the  consideration  and  approval  of  this  committee.  The  greatest  good 
that  can  be  for  the  Filipmo  must  be  extended  first  through  the  school, 
not  conmierce.  Little  nope  can  there  be  for  the  adult  generation;  but 
the  next  generation,  who  can  now  be  schooled  and  trained  by  American 
tutors,  not  in  literature,  but  first  in  agriculture,  hygiene,  and  manual 
work,  will  very  soon  be  on  the  plane  of  action,  and  to  them  one  must 
look  for  the  first  real  progress. 

The  department  of  education  is  in  superior  and  excellent  hands — wise, 
competent,  and  prudent.  Their  aims  are  to  instruct  in  manual  train- 
ing, especially  agriculture,  so  far  as  possible.  Governor  Smith  and 
the  superintendent  are  keenly  alive  to  the  unportance  of  the  work. 

This  department  is  hindered  and  hampered  bv  lack  of  funds.  A 
direct  appropriation  of  several  million  dollars  from  the  United  States 
Treasury,  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  school  administrators 
without  intermediate  handling,  with  proper  limitations  as  to  expendi- 
ture, will  do  more  toward  the  rise  of  those  people  than  any  legislation 
at  present  concerning  commercial  relations.  >iext  to  the  schools,  rail- 
roads will  be  the  greatest  civilizers.  Even  now  the  Manila  and 
Dagupin  road,  in  accounting  for  its  receipts,  finds  62  per  cent  from 
passengers  and  48  per  cent  from  freight.  The  natives  love  to  go,  and 
the  more  they  go  the  more  learned  will  they  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  (xove,  unless  there  is  something 
further  that  you  desire  to  sav. 

Mr.  Gove.  I  think  of  notliing  further  right  now.  No  doubt  there 
is  more  that  I  could  say,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  me  right  at  this 
moment. 

There  being  no  other  gentlemen  who  desired  to  be  heard  at  this 
hearing,  the  committee  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
February  14,  1906,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate^ 
Washington^  D.  €.,  February  7^,  1906. 
The  comi^ittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  in. 

Present:  Senatoi*s  Lodge  (chairman).  Hale.  Burrows,  Long,  Nixon. 
Brandegee,  and  Stone. 

STATEMEITT  OF  HON.  WILLUM  H.  TAFT,  SEGEETABY  OF 
WAR— Resumed. 

Secretary  Tafi\  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  to  what  I  ha^'e 
nlready  said  the  sugar  quotation  at  Iloilo  from  1898  to  1905,  showing 
the  price  per  pound  which  sugar — that  is,  Philippine  sugar — ^brought 
in  the  Iloilo  market. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  that  may  be  introduced. 

Secretarj^  Taft.  The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Philipphie  sugm-  quotations,  Iloilo  (P.  I.)  market.  J89S-10or,. 

[Prom  statement  furnished  by  Mr.  De  la  Rama.] 

Price  per  pound. 
U.  S.  currency. 

1898 $0.01377 

1899 .01655) 

1900 .oiysi 

1901 .01H47 

1902 .01210 

1903 .IH-I8<I 

1904 .Ul72o 

1905 .02128 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hale  desires  to  ask  you  some  questions, 
Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Hale.  My  purpose,  Mr.  Secretary,  by  these  questions  is  to 
bring  out  the  side  of  this  whole  subject  rather  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  your  view  and  your  presentation  of  the  subject.  I  have  not 
been  in  atiendance  upon  the  committee  very  much,  but  I  have  read 
what  there  is  in  the  report,  and  the  newspapers  have  had  pretty  full 
reports  of  the  hearings,  so  I  think  I  understand  pretty  well  what  your 
idea  is,  and  I  think,  quite  naturally,  with  your  interest  and  your  ex- 
perience and  your  hopes  with  regard  to  the  Philippine  experiment, 
that  you  should  bring  out  what  you  have  every  now  and  then  alluded 
to  as  an  obligation  that  we  are  under  to  those  people — that  is,  thai 
the  United  States  is  under  to  those  people — to  legislate,  as  you  believe, 
in  this  direction. 

Now,  in  what  I  shall  say  or  ask  I  shall  seek  to  bring  out  what  I 
may  call  the  "  other  side; ''  what  we  have  done  already,  and  the  ob- 
ligations that  the  Filipino  people  are  under  to  us:  and  whether,  if 
that  l)e  sc^,  when  you  come  to  reckon  the  debt  and  credit  side — if  it  is. 
as  T  think,  largely  in  our  favor  against  the  Filipino — is  it  worth  the 
while  to  attempt  any  legislation  that  may  disturb  our  industries.  I 
give  you  this  generally,  because  you  were  entirely  frank  in  your  state- 
ments, and  I  saw  from  the  beginning  what  your  theor\'  was,  and  I 
make  this  statement  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  lliave  in  mind 
in  what  few  questions  I  will  ask  you — and  my  voice  is  so  weak  that 
T  can  not  prolong  th'^m  greatly.     AMien  did  you  go  to  the  PhilippineN 
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Mr.  Secretary,  and  take  the  (Jovernment  there  in  your  hand — what 
year  ? 

Secretary  Tai-t.  I  ought  to  say  first  that  our  Commission  as  Com- 
missioners dated  from  the  16th  day  of  March,  1900.  We  sailed  from 
here  on  the  loth  of  April,  and  we  landed  in  the  Philippines  on  the 
2d  of  June,  1900.  The  instructions  of  Mr.  McKinley  to  tne  Secretary 
of  War  were  that  until  the  1st  of  September  we  should  exercise  no 
governmental  functions  of  any  sort,  but  should  devote  our  time  to 
Investigations  and  organization  of  our  own  body. 

Senator  Hale.  What  was  the  government  or  ruling  power  at  that 
time? 

Secretary  Taft.  At  that  time  it  was  under  a  military  government, 
and  the  President  was  exercising  his  power  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
We,  by  virtue  of  his  instructions,  were  merely  a  part  of  a  military 
governnient,  occupying  after  the  1st  of  September  the  rather  anoma- 
lous position  of  a  quasi-civil  legislature  to  make  the  civil  laws  and  to 
appropriate  from  the  civil  funds  for  civil  purposes,  and  the  power  of 
the  military  govei;nor  to  that  extent  was  qualified. 

Senator  Hale.  AMiat  relation,  in  point  of  time,  does  the  date  of 
vour  arrival  and  assuming  the  governoi'ship  in  Septeml)er,  1900, 
bear  to 

Secretary  Taft.  I  did  not  then  assume  the  governorship.  Senator. 
I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Connnission,  and  the  Commission  was  estab- 
lished, as  I  have  said,  as  a  quasi-civil  legislature;  but  the  civil  gover- 
norship was  not  established  until  July  1,  1901. 

Senator  Hale.  Yes;  well,  what  you  refer  to  is  acting  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commission? 

Secretary  Tat-t.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Taking  effect  September,  1900? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Now.  in  time,  what  relation  does  that  bear  to  our 
first  occupying  or  taking  possession  of  any  part  of  the  islands  by  the 
military  force — what  year  was  that,  and  what  month? 

Secretary  Taft.  The  military  force  landed  and  took  Manila,  a? 
a  matter  of  fact  they  landed  some  time  before  that,  but  I  can  give  yoi; 
the  exact  date  of  the  taking  of  Manila.  Thev  took  Manila  on  th<* 
13th  day  of  August,  1898. 

Senator  Hale.  Two  years,  then,  in  round  numbers,  before  you 
reached  there ;  you  got  there  in  June  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Up  to  that  time,  what  jurisdiction  there  was  there 
was  practically  purely  military,  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  When  you  reached  the  Philippines  and  began  your 
investigation  and  examination  into  conditions  there,  what  were  those 
conditions  so  far  as  hostilities  and  conflicts,  engagements,  and  skir- 
misher were  concerned :  was  that  going  on  at  that  time? 

Secretary'  Taft.  When  we  landed  in  the  islands,  and  for  two 
months,  it  seemed  as  if  the  insurrection  had  been  practically  sup- 
pressed. T  ought  to  go  back  a  little,  if  you  will  permit  me.  Senator, 
and  say  that  for  the  first  year — or,  I  should  say — on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1899,  there  was  an  outbreak  in  Manila;  up  to  that  time,  and 
just  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  there  had  been  no  hostili- 
ties Detween  the  forces  of  Aguinpldo  and  the  United  States  forces. 
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On  tho  4th  of  F'ebniarv,  1801),  as  I  have  said,  there  was  an  outbreak 
just  in  and  about  Manila,  and  from  that  time  on  hostilities  continued; 
more  trooi)s  were  sent  from  here,  and  finally  during  the  year  ensuing 
the  regular  organization  as  an  army  of  the  insurrecto  troops  was 
broken  up,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  they  began  what  continued 
so  long  in  various  provnices — a  guerrilla  warfare.  A^^len  we  landed 
in  June,  however,  and  during  Jiuy  and  August,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
lull,  as  if  the  insurrection  was  at  an  end.  but  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber of  that  vear 

Senator  Hale.  Of  rJOO? 

Secretary  Taft.  Of  1000;  there  was  a  very  decided  increase  in 
guerrilla  warfare  in  a  good  numy  provinces  of  the  islands;  we  found 
that  we  had  been  somewhat  misled  and  deceived  as  to  the  conditions 
which  existed  in  the  summer. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is.  very  soon  after  you  got  there  your  observa- 
tion and  your  presence  there  showed  you  that  the  resi^tiince  which 
was  being  made  had  not  been  overcome  to  the  extent  you  believed. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  say  that  we  attributed — and  I 
think  proi>erly — the  revival  of  tlie  insurrection  to  the  excitement 
growing  out  of  the  election  of  lOOG:  that  shortly  after  the  election- 
some  two  or  three  months  after  that — the  efforts  fell  away  again. 
Then  was  organized  the  Federal  party. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  mean  the  election  in  this  country  in  1900? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  the  election  in  this  country.  Then  was 
organized  the  Federal  party — a  party  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
having  peace  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  pacification  of  the  country  moved  with  very  decided 
progress. 

Senator  Hale.  What  was  the  force  of  the  army  at  that  time  in  the 
Philippines? 

Secretary  Taft.  It  was  quite  large. 

Senator  Hale.  Can't  you  give  us  that  approximately  ? 

Secretary  Tai-t.  I  can  give  you  my  impression.  My  impression 
is  that  during  the  year  1901  the  Army  reached  the  number  of  65,000. 

Colonel  Edwards.  Seventy-six  thousand,  Mr.  Secretary,  of  all 
troops. 

Secretary  Taft.  That  included  the  Hospital  Corps  and  everything 
else.     I  mean  there  was  a  fighting  force  there  of  about  05.000  troops. 

Senator  Hale.  I  mean  the  full  force  of  the  Army,  including  all  the 
adjiuicts  of  a  military  force? 

Secretary  Taft.  It  may  have  gone  above  70.000.  Colonel  Ed- 
wards says  70,000. 

Colonel  Edwards.  T  have  just  ascertained  that  you  are  right,  Mr. 
Secretary;  it  was  05.000. 

Senator  Hale.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  largest  figure  that  it 
reached  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  That  was  the  army  engaged  in  overcoming  the  re- 
si-^tance  that  was  made  there,  and  dealing  with  the  situation,  of 
course,  in  a  military  way? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  policing  the  various  provinceN 
The  number  of  posts  increased  so  that  at  one  time  I  think  there  was 
as  many  as  500  different  posts — perhaps  it  went  up  to  600— and  the 
army  was  distributed  over  those  GOO  posts  in  different  provinces  in 
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order  to  suppress  the  guerrilla  warfare.  It  was  to  police  each  prov- 
ince, and  every  important  town  had  a  garrison  in  order  to  meet  the 
sudden  changes  from  what  they  called  ''x^migos  "  to  guerrilla  bands. 

Senator  Hale.  Well,  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  the  details 
as  I  am  about  the  extent  of  the  force.  In  round  numbers,  then, 
we  had  an  army,  including,  as  I  say,  its  adjuncts  and  the  different 
corps  that  go  with  an  army  of  7G,000  men. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  my  impression  is  that  Colonel  Edwards 
is  wrong  about  that.  I  do  not  think  it  went  up  above  71,000,  but  that 
is  immaterial. 

Senator  Hale.  It  is  immaterial.  Of  course  that  army  was  sup- 
ported, maintained,  and  paid  and  kept  up  from  the  Treasury  of  tlie 
United  St^ites. 

Secretary  Taft.  Substantially  so:  although  under  the  military 
government  taxes  were  collected  and  a  good  many  of  the  miscella- 
neous expen>es — a  very  small  proportion  as  compared  with  the  total 
expenditures  from  the  United  States  Treasury — but  a  good  many 
military  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  island  funds.  That  ended 
by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  1st  of  April,  except  as 
to  the  payment  of  certain  Filipino  scouts,  which  continued — and  you 
will  remember,  having  been  on  the  Appropriation  Committee — per- 
haps six  months  or  longer. 

Senator  Hale.  But,  generally  speaking,  we  had  an  army  there  and 
we  paid  the  bills. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  We  used  to  reckon,  in  the  olden  days  of  peace,  be- 
fore any  late  war,  that  20.000  men — 20  regiments  in  this  country 
each  cost  about  a  million  dollars  a  year.    AMiat  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  That  is  not  an  excessive  statement. 

Senator  Hale.  Xo:  that  is  not  excessive. 

Secretary  Taft.  With  resf)ect  to  this  cost,  however,  Mr.  Senator, 
there  is  an  exact  statement  from  the  War  Department,  made  at  the 
request  of  Congress,  of  just  what  the  army  had  cost  in  the  Philip- 
pines down  to,  I  think  it  was,  the  30th  of  June,  1902. 

Senator  Hale.  Yes:  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  want  here,  without 
taking  up  too  nuich  of  your  time,  to  have  that  embodied. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  can  send  that  to  the  stenographer,  if  you  desire. 

Senator  Hale.  Very  well.  Xow.  when  did  the  increase  of  the 
army  conunence?  And,  without  going  into  details  as  to  why  it  took 
place.  I  want  you  to  state  to  the  committee  generally,  so  far  as  you 
can  tell,  not  accurately,  the  decrease,  continued  down  to  the  present 
time,  in  numbers. 

Secretary  Taft.  At  ])resent  it  is  about  12,000  men.  The  decrease 
was  quite  rapid  after  it  began,  and  when  I  came  here — my  memory 
as  to  figures  is  not  very  good — but  my  recollection  is  that  wIkmi  I 
came  here  in  1002  the  nmnber  was  something  like  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  thousand.  That  was  less  than  two  years  after  I  had  gone 
over  there. 

Senator  Hale.  You  mean  11)02? 

Secretar\^  Taft.  Yes,  sir:  11)02.  I  recollect  it,  Ijecause  I  said  then 
that  I  thought  in  a  very  short  time  we  could  safely  reduce  the  troops 
to  15,000,  and  that  was  proved  to  be  true,  and,  as  I  say,  now  it  is  only 
12,000.  I  can  ^ive  you  the  exact  number  of  troops  and  have  it  put 
into  the  record  if  vou  would  like  to  have  it. 
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Senator  Hale.  The  tables  show  that.  I  only  wanted,  without 
ffoing  into  details,  to  show  the  gradual  reduction.  As  the  army  was 
lessened,  the  troops,  I  suppose,  were  put  on  transports? 

Secretarv'  Taft.  Yes.  sir ;  and  sent  home. 

Senator  ^ale.  Sent  to  America  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  naval  force, 
although  that  is  not  much  in  your  line.  I  supi>ose  ? 

Secretarv  Taft.  No.  sir:  that  is  not  in  mv  line.  I  do  not  know  ts 
to  that. 

Senator  Hale.  We  had  a  considerable  naval  force  there. 

Secretarv  Taft.  Manila  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Asiatic  Sta- 
tion, but  most  of  the  larger  ships  remained  in  Chinese  ports.  At 
Manila  there  was  usually  one  large  ship,  and  then  they  haa  what  was 
called  a  *•  mosquito  fleet,''  made  up  of  vessels  which  had  been  pur- 
chased from  Spain. 

Senator  Hale.  And  that  force,  of  which  we  have  all  heard  a  good 
deal — that  mosquito  fleet,  made  up  of  the  remnant  of  Spanish  forces- 
was  more  or  less  patrolling  the  islands  and  their  shores  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir:  they  were  used  chiefly  in  Samar,  where 
there  were  deep  rivers  and  where  they  were  able  to  run  up  and 
assist  the  Army.  I  do  not  know  that  they  acted  in  many  other 
instances. 

Senator  Hale.  We  lost  one  naval  ship,  the  Charleston^  did  we  not? 

Secretarv  Taft.  Yes,  sir:  that  was  north  of  the  archipelago,  in 
what  are  called  the  Bapanes  Islands,  or  in  the  passageway  between 
Formosa  and  Luzon,     hhe  struck  on  a  reef. 

Senator  Hale.  She  struck  on  a  reef  and  went  down? 

Secretarv  TaI'1\  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  And  she  was  never  recovered? 

Secretarv  Taft.  The  ship  never  was;  no,  sir.  I  believe  that  the 
crew  were  all  saved. 

Senator  Hale.  So  that  from  seventy-odd  thousand  men  the  reduc- 
tion has  been  made  to  12,000. 

Secretary  T.vi-t.  It  is  about  12.000.  I  ought  not  to  omit.  Senator,  the 
>tatement  that  in  addition  to  the  12,000  regiilar  troops  there  are  now 
about  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  hundred  Philippine  scouts  that  are 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hale.  I  was  coming  to  that. 

Secretary  Takt.  There  have  l>een  as  many  as  5,000;  now  there  are 
about  8,900,  as  T  recollect  it.  and  they  are  paid  half  rates. 

Senator  Hale.  Thev  are  paid  from  the  Treasurv  of  the  United 
States? 

Secretarv  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Now,  what  has  l>een  the  largest  number  of  those  at 
any  time? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  exceeded  5,000. 

Senator  Hale.  And  what  was  the  numl>er  when  you  left? 

Secretary  Taft.  They  then  amounted  to  5,000. '  They  have  fallen 
ofl"  since. 

Senator  Hale.  About  what  is  that  force  now? 

Seeretaiy  Taft.  It  is  about  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  hundred 
troops. 

Sejiator  Hai^.  It  is  really  a  military  force? 
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Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  really  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  because  its  organization  is  provided  for  by  statute 
here. 

Senator  Hale.  And  paid  for  the  same  as  our  own  troops  that  were 
bcnt  there  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes.  sir.  Perhaps  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  I  ought  to  state  that  there  is  in  the  islands 
a  police  force,  quasi  military,  maintained  by  the  island  government, 
called  the  constabulary.  They  are  also  nativas  and  are  paid  out  or 
the  treasui^v  of  the  Philippines. 

Senator  IIale.  Yes;  they  are  not  paid  for  from  our  Treasury. 

Secretary  Taft.  Xo,  sir.  I  merel}^  mention  that  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction clear.     Frequently  the  scouts  and  constabulary  are  confused. 

Senator  Hale.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  military  force  that  we  have 
maintained  there,  of  course  the  ground  of  maintaining  this  force  was 
that  it  was  to  keep  the  islands  in  a  condition  of  order. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is,  it  was  to  benefit  the  islands  by  maintaining 
order  there. 

Secretary  Tafi\  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Do  you  know  what  the  largest  number  at  any  one 
time  of  Spanish  troops  were  kept  there  by  the  Spanish  Government? 

Secretary  Taft.  The  number  of  Spanish  troops,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  Filipino  troops,  which  they  had  under  Spain  was, 
until  within  the  last  five  years  of  Spanisli  regime,  very  small.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  amounted  to  more  than  2,500. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is,  of  Spaniards? 

Secretary  Taft.  Of  i)eninsular  troops. 

Senator  Hale.  Yes:  the  rest  was  a  military  force,  pressed  into 
S(n-vice  or  recruited  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

Secretary  Taf-t.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  How  lar^e  do  you  think  that  actual  military  force 
under  the  Spanish  (joverument  was  at  any  one  time? 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  it  increased  very  rapidly  in  the  matter  of 
peninsular  troops  when  there  were  signs  of  insurrection  in  1894, 1895, 
and  18JH>.     As  to  that,  I  am,  unable  to  sav — it  would  Ik»  a  mere  guess. 

Senator  Hale.  But  snuill  as  compared  Avith  ours? 

Secretary  Taft.  Ves.  sir:  it  may  have  gone  up  to  12,000  or  15,000. 
I  can  ascertain  that,  but  T  can  not  tell  you  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Hale.  By  the  way,  what  Spanish  ti*oops  were  found  there 
were  shipj>ed  to  Si)ain  ( 

Secretary  Tafi'.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Did  Spain  ship  them  or  did  we  send  them  there? 

Secretary  Tait.  You  are  more  familiar  with  that  than  I  am,  be- 
cause that  was  done  l)efore  I  went  there.  Did  it  not  come  up  under 
the 

Senator  Hale.  The  treaty? 

Secretary  Taft.  AVell,  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Hale.  I  think  it  did ;  my  impression  that  it  was  a  part 
of  the  stipulation  that  we  should  ship  the  Spanish  soldiers  to  Span- 
ish ])orts.  although  I  may  Ix"  wrong.  At  any  rate,  they  were  de- 
ported? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir:  there  were  a  ffi'eat  many  Spanish  pris- 
oners held  l)y  the  insurrectos  that  were  released  by  the  Americans, 
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and  my  impression  is  that  they  were  sent  away  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Hale.  But  the  number  of  thousands  you  have  not  got,  and 
neither  have  I  ,  and  that  is  not  essential. 

Secretary  Taft.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Xow,  so  much  for  our  military  investment  in  the 
Philippines  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  there  and  to  maintain  order, 
r^t  us  take  some  other  benefaction  that  we  have  bestowed  upon  them 
there,  and  what  occurs  to  me  first  is  the  shipment  by  the  Government 
of  persons  to  bo  engaged  in  the  schools,  in  educating  and  improving 
the  Filipino.  Have  you  any  recollection  or  memory  as  to  the  number 
of  teachers  that  the  United  States  has  sent  to  the  Philippines?  I 
have  not  come  to  the  question  of  afterwards  maintaining  them,  but 
sending  them  there. 

Secretary  Taft.  In  round  numbers  you  can  say  a  thousand  teach- 
ers. They  were  originally  taken  on  a  transport.  I  think  the  Thomas 
carried  many  of  them,  and  for  a  long  time — I  say  a  long  time,  it  was 
about  two  years — all  the  civilians  of  the  Government  that  came  from 
the  United  States  having  been  appointed  here,  went  upon  the  trans- 
ports, biit  after  that  the  system  was  changed,  and  contracts  were 
made  with  the  Pacific  steamship  lines,  and  now  they  go  generally 
by  liners  at  the  expense  of  the  Philippine  government. 

Senator  Hale.  But  in  all,  the  Government  has  sent  there,  you 
say,  in  round  numbers,  a  thousand  teachers  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  A  thousand  teachers;  yes,  sir.  Then,  of  course, 
there  were  a  great  many  other  civilian  employees. 

Senator  Hale.  I  have  not  come  to  that  yet.  Is  there  any  informa- 
tion existing  that  Spain,  during  her  possession  and  control  of  those 
islands,  ever  did  what  we  did — send  teachers  there? 

Secretary  Tai-t.  No,  sir.  I  think  there  were  some  probably  special 
rates  on  the  Spanish  steamship  line  that  still  runs  there,  for  Spanish 
Government  officers  and  for  priests. 

Senator  Hale.  But  no  such  benefaction  in  the  way  of  supplying 
teachers  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Oh,  no,  sir.  They  had  a  rather  elaborate  school 
law,  but  the  trouble  was  it  was  never  executed ;  it  never  was  carried 
out.  They  did  build  a  lot  of  schoolhouses  throughout  the  islands,  but 
the  attendance  was  small,  and  the  organization  was  very  defective. 

Senator  Hale.  Have  you 'any  re<;ollection  of  any  colonial  exi>eri- 
ment  that  has  been  made  by  any  other  nation  where  there  has  been 
any  such  benefaction  as  that  of  the  shipment  in  large  numbers  of 
teachers  by  the  home  government  ? 

Secretary  TAt^.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  United  States? 

Senator  Hale.  Yes;   in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir:   with  respect  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Senator  Hale.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  know  that  England,  Germany. 
France,  or  Italy  have  done  that? 

Secretary  Taft.  Xo,  sir;  I  heard  fi'om  the  Gennan  consul  in 
Manila  that  (xermany,  with  some  of  her  colonies,  had  entered  upon  a 
system  of  education  of  some  of  the  natives  under  her  control  by 
sending  them  to  Germany,  but  I  think  that  that  was  a  very  small 
enterprise  as  compared  with  ours,  and  England,  I  think — if  not 
England  certainly  some  of  her  leading  colonial  men,  like  Sir  Francis 
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Swetenham.  governor  of  Singapore  and  Straits  Settlements — has 
disapproved  of  the  idea  of  educating  the  natives. 

Senator  Haijg.  That  feature  has  not  very  hirgely  obtained  in  the 
British  colonies? 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Xow,  going  from  this  investment  of  ours,  have 
you  any  way  of  fixing  Uie  number,  approximatelv,  of  the  civilian 
element  which  was  sent  there  for  service  in  the  Wiilippines,  aside 
from  the  teachei*s? 

Secretary  Tai-^.  Well,  at  a  guess,  I  think  it  might  reach  2,000 — 
it  may  be  more  than  that,  but  I  think  that  that  is  a  fair  guess. 

Senator  Hale.  I  judge  from  the  reports  that  that  is  not  a  very 
great  exaggeration. 

Secretary  Taft.  That  is  not  an  exaggeration;   it  may  reach  2,500. 

Senator  Hale.  Xow  we  know  what  l)ecame  of  the  teachers,  but  who 
has  maintained  this  civilian  force  since  we  sent  it  there? 

Secretary  Taft.  The  Pliilii)pine  government. 

Senator  Hale.  Entirely? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Has  it,  as  to  the  schools? 

Secretary  Taf't.  Yes,  sir:  with  the  exception  that  Congress  appro- 
priated for  the  islands,  whc^n  in  distress,  $3,000,000,  and  authorized 
that  for  uses  of  various  kinds — promoting  labor,  etc. 

Senator  Hale.  Yes:  I  have  on  my  memorandum  here  to  ask  you 
about  those  special  ai)propriations  when  we  come  to  it. 

Secretary  Taj-t.  Yes,  sir:  and  tliat  may  have  gone  in  the  support 
of  the  school  foundations,  in  the  construction  of  local  schoolhouses. 

Senator  Hale.  Have  we  not  maintained  some  civilian  forces  all 
of  the  time  there — not  large,  but  some  civilian  force  that  has  been 
apj)ropriated  for  from  our  revenues,  from  our  Treasury? 

Secretary  Taft.  You  have  paid  the  salaries,  or  have  loaned  to  us 
for  use  a  part  of  the  geodetic  surveying  forces.  You  have  al^o  per- 
mitted a  number  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  to  act  in  civilian  positions, 
and  the  Philippine  government  lias  only  been  obliged  to  pay  them 
the  addition  ov^er  and  above  their  regular  salaries  which  the  law  per- 
mitted. 

Senator  Hale.  Rut  the  salaries  have  gone  on,  and  they  have  been 
engaged  more  or  less  in  duties  there  aside  from  the  army  duty. 

S<^cretarv  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  How  large  do  ycm  think  that  number  might  have 
been  at  any  time? 

Secretary  Taft.  Well.  un<ler  the  military  government  it  was  quite 
large,  because  substantially  all  the  bureaus  were  controlled  by  mili- 
tary officers,  but  I  doubt  now  if  there  are  uu)re  than,  perhaps,  10 
officers. 

Senator  Hale.  As  soon  as  you  took  control  you  reduced  that  from 
time  to  time.  I  suppose  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Y(»s.  sir;  there  was  proper  pressure  from  Wash- 
ington that  we  should,  and  we  did.  But  there  are  still  in  the  control 
of  the  constabulary,  for  instance,  under  an  act  of  Congress,  four  army 
officers. 

Senator  Hale.  And  they  are  all  engaged  in  the  beneficent  work  of 
maintaining  order  and  peace  ? 
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Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  from  Cap- 
tain Mclntyre  with  reference  to  the  number  of  peninsular  troops  in 
the  islands.  At  the  time  of  our  occupation  he  says  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula troops  were  2,000,  and  the  native  ti*oops  under  the  command  of 
the  Spanish  officers  were  11.000,  making  13,000,  but  that  during  the 
insurrection  of  1896,  in  addition  to  the  usual  force,  Spain  sent  25,000 
troops  to  the  islands.     I  did  not  know  that  it  was  so  large. 

Senator  Hale.  But  they  had  been  very  largely  taken  away  before 
our  people  got  there  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir:  there  was  what  is  there  called  the  treaty 
of  Biac  na  bato.  It  was  supposed  to  end  the  insurrection  and  per- 
mitted a  I'eturn  to  Spain  of  the  troops.  AMien  Spain  got  into  trouble 
with  us  she  took  her  troops  home  for  assistance  in  Cuba. 

Senator  Hale.  So  we  found  very  few  there  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Now.  won't  you  state  briefly  another  act  on  the  part 
of  this  (jovermnent  relating  to  what  is  called  the  "  friar  lands  ?  " 

Secretary  Tait.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  In  just  as  few  words  as  you  can,  won't  you  state 
just  what  that  was  that  we  did  for  the  benefit  of  the  Philippines? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  The  religious  orders,  in  addition  to  the 
conventos,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Pliilippines,  for  the  use  of  their 
order,  and  their  rest  houses  in  the  country,  and  city  property  that 
paid  rents — in  addition  to  all  thes(\  the  three  religious  orders,  the 
Augustinians,  the  RecoUectos — a  branch  of  the  Augustinians,  called 
the  ''  l^arefooted  Augustinians  *' — and  the  Dominicans,  owned  upward 
of  420,000  aci*es  of  agi'icultural  lands  in  the  islands.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  estates,  they  were  the  best  cultivated  and  probably  the 
most  accessible  lands. 

Senator  Hale.  That  was  owned  by  those  orders? 

Secretary  Taft.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  That  was  church  property? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  agricultural  lands.  Some- 
times the  impression  is  that  we  were  buying  out  their  religious  con- 
venticles an(l  their  conventos,  but  that  is  not  true;  it  was  merely 
agricultural  land  that  was  rented  out  to  a  ^eat  many  tenants,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  tenants  toward  the  friars,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
people  toward  the  friars,  who  had  for  a  few  years  previous — I  say 
a  few  years,  j^erhaps  twenty  or  thirty  vears  or  longer — had  been 
exercising  governmental  powers  and  had  represented  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  Spanish  Government  and  had  been  made  respon- 
sible for  the  severities  of  that  (Jovernment.  The  hostility  of  the 
people,  therefore,  to  the  friars  was  such  that  in  the  restoration  of 
l)cace,  when  the  orders  wduld  be  entitled  to  go  into  court  and  assert 
their  ownership  of  the  land  and  their  right  to  rent  it,  we  anticipated 
a  recurren<'e  of  serious  disturbances  of  the  peace  from  any  attempt 
of  the  friai's  to  collect  rents  and  to  obtain  possession  of  their  prop- 
(Tty.  It  schemed,  therefore,  a  wise  course  to  bring  alx)ut  a  purchase 
of  those  lands  by  the  (Tovernnient,  with  the  proWsion  for  letting 
them  out  or  selling  them  to  the  tenants  on  long  pajTnents. 

Senator  Hale.  You  reconnnended  that  when  you  were  governor? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  recommended  that;  yes,  sir.  It  necessitated 
a  visit  to  ij}o  XIII  to  see  whether  he  would  consent  to  it^  whidi  he 
did,  and  then,  finallv,  at  the  price  of  $7,000,000,  the -lands  were 
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bought.  Congi'css  authorized  the  Philippine  government  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  extent  necessary  to  buy  them,  and  those  bonds  were 
issued,  and  they  have  been  bought,  and  they  are  now  being  sold  to 
the  tenants  of  the  estates. 

Senator  Hale.  The  Government  practically  stood  behind  those 
bonds,  did  it  not? 

Secretary  Taft.  There  was  no  guaranty  of  the  bonds  by  the  United 
States  (Tovernment.  The  bonds  were  issued  solely  on  the  credit  of 
the  Philippine  government,  but  of  course  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  those  bonds  and  the  fact  that  Congress  author- 
ized their  issue,  raised  the  presumption,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  financial 
circles  that  the  United  States  would  never  allow  them  to  go  to  protest. 
Of  course  there  was,  too.  the  security  of  the  lands  themselves,  in  the 
provision  that  whatever  they  bring  shall  constitute  a  sinking  fund 
to  meet  the  bonds. 

Senator  Hale.  I'ndoubtedly  the  fact  that  this  was  a  provision  by 
our  Govennnent.  by  CongrCvSS,  made  those  bonds  salable,  and  made 
it  possible  to ^ 

Secretarv'  Taft.  To  get  them  at  a  low  interest ;  yes,  sir.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  an  order  that  they 
might  be  received  as  security  for  deposits,  and  that  aided  their  sale 
at  a  very  low  interest. 

Senator  Hale.  That  was  very  marked  indorsement  of  them. 

Secretary  Tai-t.  It  approved  of  them,  certainly. 

Senator  Hale.  It  worked  beneficently  for  the  people  and  for  the 
islands? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  And  was  a  good  thing  on  the  part  of  Congre^ss. 

Secretary  Tait.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  You  referred  to  the  one  provision  of  $3,000,000. 
Have  you  in  mind  what  measuitvs  of  i*elief  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
money  for  the  l>?nefit  of  the  islands  this  Government  haS  adopted 
within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

Secretary  Tayt,  You  mean  constituting  a  currency? 

Senator  Hale.  Xo;  I  have  not  come  to  that  yet.  I  mean  l^nef^c- 
tions  in  the  way  of  appropriations  and  relief  funds — what  I  see 
the  Commission  calls  "  relief  funds.''  Do  you  know  what  the  aggre- 
gate of  that  has  I>een  that  Congress  has  supplied  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  do  not  remember.  It  may  be  that  my  memory 
is  defective,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  direct  contribution  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  except  the  $3,000,000  Congressional 
relief  fund. 

Senator  Haf^e.  That  is  a  fund  that  is  referred  to  from  time  to  time 
in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner,  is  it— the  $.3,000,000  fund? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  It  was  an  appropriation  by  Congress? 

Secretur}'  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  made  in  lf»02,  I  think.  It  was  at 
a  time  when  the  islands  were  suffering  from  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  rinderpest,  and  it  was  to  be  expende<l  under  the  direction  of  the 
governor,  and  the  governor  was  to  account  to  Congress  for  it.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  other  appropriation  of  that  sort.  This  mosquito 
fleet  that  I  have  referred  to  was  purchased  by  General  Otis  out  of 
the  civil  funds  of  the  islands,  and  Congress  restored  the  cost  of  them 
to  the  island  treasury  from  the  United  States  Treasurv. 
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Senator  Hale.  That  was  raised  by  taxation  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes;  he  never  took  them  over.  An  appraising 
board  was  appointed  which  valued  them  at  something  like  §200,000 
in  gold,  I  thmk. 

Senator  Hale.  It  was  a  small  matter:  I  remember  about  it.  What 
did  vou  sav  the  amount  was? 

Secretary  Taft.  About  $200,000. 

Senator  Hale.  Yes:  it 'was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Now,  won't  you  state  to  the  committee  what  this  Government  has  done 
for  the  Filipinos  in  the  way  of  establishing  what  I  will  call  :i 
stable — that  is  the  phrase  that  is  always  used  and  which  was  used 
in  the  time  of  the  Bryan  excitement  in  this  country — a  stable  ami 
popular  and  satisfactory  currency  ?  You  can  state,  if  you  choose,  as  a 
part  of  that,  the  embarrassment  and  trouble  that  was  found  under 
the  then  existing  conditions  before  wi^  established  that  currency. 
We  had  it  all  out  here  before  this  committee  at  one  time. 

Secretary  Tai-t.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  You  are  familiar Vith  it,  undoubtedly? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes.  I  ought  to  say,  to  begin  with,  that  the 
Philippines  were  an  offshoot  of  Mexico,  both  in  point  of  church  con- 
trol and  in  point  of  governmental  control;  that  Spain  reached  the 
Philippines  governmentally  through  Mexico,  and,  I  think,  commer- 
cially for  a  long  time.  The  galeons  that  sailed  from  Acapulco  over 
to  Manila  once  a  year  were  the  means  of  communication,  and  that 
brought  the  Mexican  currency  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  and,  I 
suppose,  spread  it  into  the  Orient.  We  found  when  we  went  then* 
the  Mexican  dollar  in  general  circulation,  and  also  what  was  called 
the  Alphonso  XIII  dollai^s,  which  were  a  little  less  in  silver  than  the 
Mexican,  but  which  passed  current  with  the  Mexican  practicallv. 

Then  there  was  a  bank-note  circulation  from  the  Spanish- Filipino 
Bank  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars:  but  all  that  currency 
practically  fluctuated  with  the  Mexican  dollar,  and  when  we  went 
there  first  the  Mexican  dollar  was  worth  just  about  one-half  of  the 
American  dollar.  An  effort  was  made  from  time  to  time  by  executive 
orders  and  otherwise  to  maintain  that  ratio — two  to  one — and  for  a 
long  time,  when  there  was  a  demand  in  China  for  old  ilexican  dol- 
lai's,  during  the  Boxer  troubles,  the  demand  grew  to  such  a  point  that 
the  ratio  became.  I  think,  less  than  two  to  one:  but  afterwards,  after 
that  trouble  was  over,  silver  went  down  and  the  fluctuation  was 
equal  to.  at  the  highest,  about  two  and  sixty-five  one-hundredths  to 
one. 

Senator  Hale.  Which  presented  a  bad  condition. 

Secretary  Taft.  It  produced  a  very  bad  condition  so  far  as  the 
American  employees  of  the  (lovernment  were  concerned,  and  of  course 
it  was  not  Ixnieficial  to  the  Filipinos. 

Senator  Hale.  And  interfered  with  business,  did  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  It  stimulated  gambliitg  business — I  mean  great 
speculation.  The  hemp  gi-owers,  for  instance,  could  go  down  with 
their  Mexican  dollar  into  the  hemp  country  and  buy  at  substantially 
the  siuiie  ])rice  that  they  bought  it  when  silver  was  two  to  one :  but  they 
could  buy  their  dollars,  with  which  they  bought  their  hemp,  at  a  ven* 
much  less  rate. 

Senator  Hale.  That  was  not  good  financing. 
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Secretary  Taft.  We  did  not  think  so;  no,  sir;  although  we  en- 
countered a  gi-eat  deal  of  theoretical  opposition  to  it,  especially  on 
the  part  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  carrying  on  the  business  which 
I  refer  to. 

Senator  Hale.  Well,  what  did  we  do? 

Secretary  Tafi\  Congress  enacted  a  law  in  1902  providing  for  the 
coinage  of  a  dollar  which  would  vary  with  the  silver  in  it  as  the 
ilexican  dollar  did.  The  law  itself  w^as  inoperative;  it  did  not  make 
the  provisions  ^iufficient  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  the  next  year 
Congress  passed  a  law  which  established  or  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  coinage  on  the  gold  standard — that  is,  it  made  by  law 
the  silver  peso,  worth  one-half  of  the  American  gold  dollar,  and  then 
gave  to  the  Commission  powers  enabling  it  to  maintain  that  parity, 
however  silver  might  intrinsically  fluctuate  in  value. 

Senator  Hale.  Who  does  the  coining  under  that? 

Secretary  Taft.  The  United  States. 

Senator  Hale.  The  United  States  furnishes  the  currency. 

Secretary  Tafi\  We  pay  the  expenses,  but  the  United  States  does 
the  coinage. 

Senator  Hale.  It  has  worked  well,  has  it  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  It  has  worked  very  much  better  than  we  expected. 
I  may  say  that  our  expectations  were  tempered  somewhat  by  the 
anticipated  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  the  Mexican  coinage  and 
getting  it  out  of  the  country,  because,  of  course,  with  the  Mexican 
coin  worth  less  than  the  American  coin  it  was  likely  to  remain  as 
long  as  anybody  could  use  it  to  advantage;  but  by  legislation  of  a 
(Commission  the  use  of  the  Mexican  coin  was  discouraged,  and  a 
Spanish-Filipino  dollar,  which  could  not  get  out  of  the  country  and 
be  used  anywhere  else,  was  purchased  by  the  Commission,  and  in  that 
way  finally  the  new  coinage  was  introduced  everywhere,  and  it,  in 
a  very  short  time,  has  now  been  completely  substituted  for  the  old 
coin. 

Senator  Hale.  And  you  are  practically  rid  of  the  Mexican  dol- 
lar— the  Mexican  coin? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Now,  what  has  been  done  already — what  propor- 
tion of  the  j)ro(hu'ts  of  the  Philippines  are  already  admitted  free  of 
duty  into  this  countrv  i 

Secretary  Tafi'.  Well,  take  hemp,  for  instance.  Hemp  is  <>5  per 
cent  of  the  products  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  it  is  admitted  free 
into  this  countrv. 

Senator  Hale.  Is  it  not — the  reports  show  that — 82  per  cent,  in- 
cluding liemp  and  other  articles,  that  are  already  admitted  free  of 
duty? 

Secretary  Ta^-t.  Well,  copra,  which  is  about  10  per  cent,  is  admit- 
ted free. 

Senator  Hale.  Tliat  would  make  75  per  cent. 

Secretary  Tait.  That  would  make  75  per  cent.  There  are  a  few 
others,  but  those  are  the  two.  substantially. 

Senator  Hale.  The  statements  that  are  made  by  the  Department 
say  82  per  cent  of  the  products. 

Secretary  Taft.  There  may  be  some  ffums  and  some  other  things. 

Senator  Hale.  There  are  some  small  items,  making  it  all — their 
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figures  ill  the  Department  say — 82  per  cent,  leaving  18  jx^r  cent  that 
now  pay  duty. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Out  of  the  entire  amount  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  that  does  not  mean  that  82 
per  cent  of  the  products  comes  to  the  United  States,  you  undei-stand. 
What  it  means 

Senator  Hale.  Well,  if  they  send  them  here  they  can  come;  they 
are  free. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  free,  but  they  do  not  come. 
Those  articles  which  are  admitted  free  from  all  countries  into  the 
United  States  constitute  80  per  cent  of  the  exported  products  of  the 
Philippines,  but  that  80  ix»r  cent  does  not  come  to  the  United  States. 
If  it  did  come  it  would  not  pay  any  duty. 

Senator  Hale.  Yes;   I  so  understand. 

Secretary  Tait.  Those  would  come  in  free  if  they  did  come,  but 
they  do  not  all  come. 

Senator  Hale.  So  that  to  that  extent  we  have  given  the  products 
of  the  islands  free  trade  with  us. 

Secretary  Taft.  You  do  not  give  it  to  the  islands. 

Senator  Hale.  Well,  it  is  the  product  of  the  islands. 

Secretary  Taft.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  law ;  it  was  not  adopted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  islands.  I  presume  that  it  was  put  on  in  order  to 
allow  the  farmers  to  have  cheap  binder  twine,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hale.  But  so  far  as  the  islands  themselves  go  they  get 
the  benefit  of  that  reduction? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Xow,  I  have  hero,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  report.  I 
have  all  the  items  that  are  on  the  free  list,  and  those  that  are  not :  but 
the  upshot  of  it  is  what  has  l)een  stated.  Here  are  the  statements  of 
the  exports  and  imports  from  and  to  the  United  States.  Now.  I 
find — while  it  is  an  old  story  with  me,  and  with  you,  I  supjx)se.  and 
with  all  Senators — that  the  trade  which  we  do  with  the  Philippine? — 
not  wliat  they  send  to  us,  but  the  trade  which  we  have  with  them,  in 
articles  from  this  country  in  1904,  which  j)erhaps  is  the  last  year  for 
which  complete  returns  have  been  made — is  something  like  four  mil- 
lion seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Secretary  Taff.  I  should  have  said,  in  round  numbers,  about 
$5,000,000.' 

Senator  Hale.  The  exact  figures  that  are  given  are  four  miUiou 
seven  hundred  and  odd  thousand  dollars:  it  was  less  than  ^^.OOO.OO^) 
that  year — that  is,  our  trade  with  them.  The  benefits  that  come  t<> 
us — c)ur  exports  to  them — for  that  entire  year  was  something  less 
than  $5,000,000.         ^  '  , 

Secretary  Takf.  Yes,  sir. 

Senatcu'  Hale.  All  their  exports  from  all  other  countries  amounteil 
to  tliirty-odd  million? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  talk  about  the  trade  of  the 
Orient:   that  is  not  a  very  large  figure,  is  it? 

Secretarv  Tai^.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is  not  as  much  as  was  paid  into  one  county  in 
my  State  that  year  for  potatoes.     Our  trade,  our  export  of  thin*;-^ 
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that  they  took  from  us  and  paid  us  for  in  money  that  entire  year — 
less  than  $5,000,000 — is  not  as  much  as,  I  say  by  way  of  illustration, 
was  paid  that  same  year  into  one  county  in  my  State  for  the  single 
agricultural  product  of  potatoes. 

Secretary  Taft,  Yes,  sir.  I  ought  to  add  there.  Senator,  that  of  the 
thirty  millions — my  recollection  is  that  it  was  1904 — there  were 
twelve  millions  for  rice  necessary  for  the  f(M)d  of  the  Filipinos,  and 
as  rice  could  be  obtained  cheaper  in  Saigon  than  elsewhere  it  was  im- 
ported from  there. 

Senator  Hale.  AMiat  I  was  going  to  ask  you  is.  Why  don't  these, 
people  trade  more  with  us? 

Secretary  Taft.  The  trade  has  grown  with  us. 

Senator  Hale.  Not  very  much.  The  next  year  it  is  a  little  more 
than  $5.000,000 — I  have  it  here — and  the  figures,  as  estimated  for  the 
present  year,  are  $5,770,000.  That  is  not  a  very  large  figure.  Now, 
why  is  it — with  all  that  we  have  done  and  with  the  opportunity  of 
trading  with  us  in  the  way  of  taking' our  products,  which  are  a  bene- 
fit to  the  industries  of  this  country  and  our  products  of  this  country — 
why  is  it  that  those  people  trade  so  little  with  us  in  that  way? 

Secretary  TAPr.  As  I  say,  I  think  that  trade  is  growing,  but  of 
course  it  is  natural  for  them  to  take  the  things  nearest  to  home.  Il 
is  natural  for  them,  for  instance,  in  food  stuffs  to  get  it  where  it  is 
cheapest  and  nearest. 

Senator  Hale.  I  suj)|)ose  that  is  just  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  generally  understood.  In  the  general  talk  about  the  value  that 
those  islands  are  to  us  and  the  trade  that  we  have  with  them  it  is  said 
that  they  are  doing  their  trading  not  with  us,  but  with  other  people, 
because  it  is  more  profitable  to  them.  Now,  just  that  condition  and 
why  it  is  increasing  somewhat — those  are  conditions  that  are  likely 
to  be  maintained  in  the  future,  are  they  not  ?  They  will  still  continue 
to  do  very  little  trading  with  other  people. 

Secretary  Taft.  The  trade  will  naturally  follow  under  this  bill. 
If  you  offer  inducements  to  come  to  the  American  market,  you  w^ill 
probably  get  producers  from  the  market  to  whom  j^ou  offer  the  in- 
ducements to  buy  from  you.  The  conditions  in  theislands  have  not 
been  particularly  favorable  to  the  increase  of  the  purchase  of  things 
nny way.  They  have  had  to  buy  food  in  order  to  live,  but  as  the  condi- 
tions hriprove  there  I  have  no  boubt  that  the  importations  into  the 
islands  from  the  United  States  will  considerably  increase. 

Senator  Hale.  Well,  I  should  think  that,  perhaps,  is  a  guarded 
statement.  They  will  considerably  increase,  but  does  not  this  show- 
ing bring  out  the  fact  that  in  the  aggregate  they  are  and  have  been 
and  will  be  very  small  ? 

Secretary  TAt-T.  I  think  so.  I  think  they  will  increase,  and  whether 
they  will  be  vory  small  depends  of  course  on  what  you  mean  by  the 
use  of  the  word  ''  very.-'  I  think  there  will  be  a  satisfactory  trade 
established  if  there  is  established  what  }>ersonally  I  should  like  to 
see  established  there — a  conmiercial  line  directly  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  Philippines:  but  that  is  impossible  as  long  as  we  maintain  the 
transport  service.  T  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible,  but  I  mean  the 
presence  of  the  trans])ort  service  makes  it  considerably  less  probable. 

Senator  Hale.  I  have  here  figures  and  statements  from  the  report 
of  the  Commission,  and  I  asked  you  the  question  the  other  day  why 
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you  maintain  an  internal-revenue  tax  there  when  you  cut  off  the 
customs  revenue  derived  now  from  the  duties  which  were  collected 
and  returned  to  your  treasury — that  is,  returns  directly. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  think  the  reduction  of  such  duties  for  the 
United  States  trade  would  largely  increase  the  United  States  trade, 
1  mean  under  this  bill. 

Senator  Hale.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  increase  the  amount  that 
they  take  from  us. 

Secretary  Taft.  Because  it  would  give  them  the  advantage  of  very 
much  lower  prices — that  is.  it  would  give  the  United  States  importer 
the  advantage  of  coming  in  free. 

Senator  Hale.  Well,  at  present  the  duties  are  the  same  that  are 
paid  there  by  all  nations  under  Philippine  tariff^ 

Secivtary  Taft.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  They  get  only  ^o.OOO.OOO  of  trade  when  the  duties 
paid  are  the  sjime  with  us  as  all  other  nations;  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion. 

Secretary  Taft.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Hale.  We  are  in  the  fight,  and  only  get  that  out  of  it. 

Secretary  Taft.  But  there  would  be  under  the  proposed  bill. 

Senator  Hale.  What  I  was  coming  to  is.  Is  there  not  now  imposed 
b}'  the  Philippine  government  a  very  considenible  revenue  tax,  or 
excise  tax,  that  is  collected  from  the  people  there,  not  simply  for 
liquors,  but  a  general  excise  tax  ? 

Secretary-  Taft.  There  is. 

Senator  Hale.  There  is  a  tax  upon  merchandise  and  manufactures! 

Secretary  Taft.  That  is  a  very  small  one. 

Senator  Hale.  And  common  carriers. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;   and  banks. 

Senator  Hale.  The  total  collections  for  seven  months  on  those 
items  amounted  to  514,000  pesos. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  'Haiji:.  That  is  $250,000. 

Secretar}^  Taft.  That  would  be  half  that  amount  in  our  own  cur- 
rency. 

Senator  IlAiJi:.  Don't  you  levy  an  excise  tax  upon  occupations  and 
professions  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Hale.  And  no  licenses  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  The  same  kind  of  taxes  that  we  maintained  in  this 
country  after  the  great  war  and  which  we  took  off  in  preference  to 
taking  off  duties.  Personal  registration,  analogous  to  poll  tax,  re- 
sulted in  seven  months,  from  Januarv  to  Julv,  in  the  collection*  of 
1,341,000  pesos. 

Secretary  Taft.  That  is  what  they  called  the  cedula  tax. 

Senator  Hale.  Yes.     That  was  in  little  more  than  half  a  year. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes:  they  have  always  had  a  cedula  tax  there. 
Under  the  Spaniards  they  had  a  tax  of  $3.50.  I  think  the  cedula  tax 
is  down  to  25  or  50  cents  gold. 

Senator  Hale.  And  documentary  stamp  taxes.  That  was  an  old 
feature  of  our  internal  revenue,  and  that  has  been  maintained? 

Secretary  Tafi-.  Yes,  sir:  they  have  always  had  that  in  the  islands. 
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I  was  not  there  when  that  law  was  enacted,  but  I  presume  they  fol- 
low what  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  follow,  thoftgh  they  have  modified 
and  generally  reduced  the  taxation.  They  follow  the  rule  of  taxing 
those  things  on  which  the  people  had  iJeen  accustomed  to  paying 
taxes. 

Senator  IIale.  Yes;  I  am  reading  the  report.  It  was  intimated 
the  other  day  that  the  internal-revenue  tax  there  was  simply  like  ours, 
upon  liquors  and  tobaccos. 

Secretary  Taft.  Those  are  the  chief  sources  of  revenue. 

Senator  Hale.  Those  are  the  large  sources. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  for  a  time  a  good  deal  of 
feeling  against  the  internal-revenue  tax,  chiefly  with  respect  to  to- 
bacco and  liquor,  because  they  had  never  been  taxed,  except  the  man 
who  made  liquor  paid  an  industrial  tax,  and  so  did  the  man  who  made 
tobacco,  or  manufactured  it.  Now,  this  is  a  specific  tax  on  tobacco 
and  liquor,  and  because  it  resembles  more  or  less  our  method  of  taxa- 
tion, although  I  believe  it  is  only  about  25  per  cent  in  amount,  it 
encountered  for  a  time  a  good  deal  of  opposition;  but  this  is  dying 
out,  and  I  think  the  business  finds  that  it  is  able  to  do  a  profitable 
business  with  the  tax. 

Senator  Hale.  Have  you  stated  to  the  committee  the  effect  and 
extent  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  6,  1905,  as  to  the  issue  of 
bonds  ? 

Secretary  Tai-t.  Excuse  mo;  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Senator  Hale.  Have  vou  brought  out  before  the  committee  the 
facts  with  reference  to  tlie  act  of  Congress  of  Februar}-  6,  1005,  on 
the  issue  of  bonds? 

Secretary  Tai-^.  Do  you  mean  with  reference  to  the  railroad? 

Senator  Hale.  Yes. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  have  been  interrogated  about  that 

Senator  Hale.  I  want  you  to  state  what  Congress  has  done  in  that 
regard  under  that  act. 

Secretary  Taft.  Congress  authorized  us,  or  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment, to  make  guaranties  of  the  bonds  issued  by  railroad  com- 
panies, which  guarantv  was  to  run  for  thirty  years,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed 4  ])er  cent  on  $30,000,000;  that  is,  the  total  contingent  liability 
on  that  ^laranty  was  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  a  year.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  all  deficiencies  which  have  been  met  out  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  payment  of  this  interest  (for  the  guaranty  only  reached  tlie  pay- 
ment of  interest,  and  not  the  principal)  was  to  become  due  and 
enforceable. 

Senator  Hale.  Well,  that  was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  islands  in 
introducing  facilities  for  transportation. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir ;  for  railroads. 

Senator  Hale.  And  the  Government  is  behind  that? 

Secretary  Taft.  The  Philippine  government  is. 

Senator  "Hale.  Practically  the  same  as  the  other  loan. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  had  an  effect,  although 
those  bonds  have  not  proved  to  be  as  desirable  as  we  hoped  in  finan- 
cial circles  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  guaranty.  Still,  they  have 
been  of  a  very  decided  advantage  to  the  Philippines,  and  three  lines 
each  a  hundred  miles  in  length — one  in  Cebu,  one  in  Panay,  and 
one  in  Negros — have  been  let  and  the  contracts  made.     I  will  say  that 
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the  contract  has  been  made:  the  offer  has  been  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mission. It  has  not  as  yet  been  consummated  in  the  form  of  an  act 
granting  the  franchise. 

Senator  Hale.  We  will  have  to  suspend  at  this  point.  I  will  be 
busy  to-morrow  morning,  Mr.  Secretary.  Can  you  come  here  for  a 
short  time  on  Friday  morning? 

Secretary  Taft.  l^'es,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  I  promise  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  not 
detain  you  long. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  am  at  your  service,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Then  to-morrow  morning  we  will  go  on  with  Mr. 
Palmer  at  half  past  10  o'clock. 


[Senate  Document  No.  416,  Fifty -eeventb  Congrefls,  first  sesBion.] 

Wab  Depart  me  XT. 
Washington,  June  19,  J90J. 

Sir  :  Following  my  letter  of  May  2.  1902.  published  in  Senate  Doonnieut  No. 
339,  Fifty -seventh  Congress,  first  session,  and  in  reply  to  Senate  res4)lution 
dated  April  17,  19<)2— 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  send 
to  the  Senate  the  following: 

"  1.  A  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  United  States  for  <»r  on 
account  of  the  Philippine  Commission  to  the  date  when  such  exi>enses  were  i>aid 
out  of  the  Philippine  treasury. 

"  2.  A  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  i)aid  by  the  United  States  for  or  on 
account  of  railway  transix>rtation  for  troops  to  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  and  the  several  railway  companies  to  which  it  was  paid,  and  the  suuis 
paid  each  of  them. 

"3.  A  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  expended,  and  the  amount,  as  far 
as  he  is  able  to  state  the  same,  for  which  the  Government  of  the  Unitetl  Stat« 
Is  liable,  remaining  uniwild.  for  equipment,  supplies,  and  iullitar>'  operations 
in  the  Phillpi)ine  Islands  each  year  from  May  1,  1898,  to  the  present  time  " — 
I  have  the  honor  to  state : 

1.  The  sum  of  $50,000  was  advanced  from  funds  of  the  United  States  "^for 
or  on  account  of  the  Philippine  Commission  "  i)rior  "  to  the  date  when  such 
exi>enses  were  paid  out  of  the  Philippine  treasury,"  and  said  amount.  $50,000. 
was  subsequently  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  from  funds  derived  from 
the  Philippine  treasury.  In  addition,  the  Philippine  Commission  had  tnins- 
portatlon  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila  on  the  transport  Hancock,  and  has  at 
various  times  made  use  of  the  Sumner  and  other  army  trans|x>rts  uiK>n  occa- 
sions of  ottlclal  visits  among  the  Islands. 

2.  I  transmit  herewith,  marked  **  Exhibit  A."  a  **  statement  of  tlie  amount 
of  money  i)ald  by  the  United  States  for  or  on  account  of  railway  traus|iorta- 
tlon  for  trooiJs  "  and  supplies  **  to  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands  since  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  i)eace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  "  and  up 
to  April  30.  1902.  **  and  the  several  railway  companies  to  which  it  was  paid, 
and  the  sums  paid  each  of  them ; "  also  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  uuiuiid 
accounts  for  such  i)uri)oses. 

The  amount  of  money  already  paid  for  transportation  is $4. 500, 220.  S6 

The  amount  of  unpaid  accounts  is 243,227.35 

Malvlng  an  aggregate  amount  of 4.803,448.21 

Payments  for  railroad  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  Philippines  are  In 
eluded  with  transiKM'tation  of  troops.  l>€M*ause  it  would  be  a  long  and  difficult 
worlv  to  scpanitc  the  items  of  the  railroad  bills,  and  It  Is  believed  that,  althou^ 
not  (^\i)ressed  in  tlie  resolutitui.  they  come  within  its  true  scope  and  Intent. 

;;.  I  also  transmit  herewitli.  marlv«^l  Exhibits  "  B  "  to  *' L,*'  Inclusive,  t-opit"^ 
of  r«i>orts  in  tletail  from  the  Adjutant-Cieneral.  the  Quartermaster-<5eneral.  the 
Connnlssary -General,  the  Surgeon-(Jeneral,  the  Acting  Paymaster-General,  the 
^7i/ef  of  Englnwn-s,  the  (Milef  of  Ordnance,  the  ChleY  Signal  Officer,  tbe  Actinir 
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Gliiof  of  the  Insular  Division,  tlie  disbursing  clerk,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Re<iuisitions  and  Ac'c«»uuts.  War  Department,  from  which  it  appeal's 
that  "  tlie  amount  of  money  expended,  and  the  amount,"  so  far  as  practicable 
to  state  it,  *'  for  which  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  is  liable,  remain- 
injur  unpaid,  for  e<iuipment.  supplies,  and  military  oi>eration8  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  each  year  from  May  1,  1808,  to  the  present  time,"  aggregate  $170,326,- 
58G.11.  as  follows: 


Expended. 


Liabifttiei 


Adjutant-Gteneral'g  Department !  I5A5.21  i. 

Quarterma«ter'M  Department |  74,344,905.17 

Subeistence  Department ,  21,252,272.98  L 

Pay  Department «3,«W,2fi2.ll 

Medical  Department 3,878.756.58 

Engineer  Dei>artment 148,022.15 

Ordnance  Department 4,8(K,088.82 

Signal  Office 1,322, n2.88 

Secretary's  office: 

Disburslngr  clerk 7,183.80 

Requisitions  and  Accounts  Division 171,818.67 


$462,158.02 


4,251.14 
2,000.00 


4,663.28 


Total 169,853,612.82  |       478,078.29 


Following  is  a  statement  showing  the  same  expenditures  tabulated  by  years : 


Expended. 

82.686,860.81  ' 

2tt.2!»,673.10i 

60,809.543.96 

55.667.422.86 

34,499,022.09 

Liabilities. 

Fiacal  year- 

1898  i2months.  May  and  June) 

1899 ' 

IttU) 

191)1 

|12.a) 
473.060. 99 

1902(10month»,  July  to  April,  inclusive) 

Total 

169,863,512.82 

473,078.29 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  valuable  property,  such 
as  ships,  lighters,  etc.,  horses  and  mules,  wagons,  harness,  clothing,  equipage, 
and  ordnance,  medical,  signal,  and  engineer  supplies,  the  cost  of  which  Is  in- 
eluded  in  the  foregoing  statement,  still  remain  on  hand  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  use.     Parts  of  these  supplies  are  already  being  reshipi^ed  to  this  country. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  a  large  part  of  the  expense  during  the  past 
year  should  not  proi)erly  be  treated  as  occasioned  by  military  operations  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  the  reason  that  it  consists  of  pay  and  maintenance  of 
trooi>s  whom  we  would  have  had  to  pay  and  maintain  whether  they  were  in  the 
Philippines  or  not,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  minimum  number  of  regular  troops 
require<l  by  law  as  a  safeguard  against  future  contingencies.  The  minimum 
at  which  the  Regular  Army  is  required  to  be  maintained  by  the  act  of  February 
2,  1901.  is  59.657  men,  and  the  maximum  is  100,000.  We  have  now  less  than 
10,CKX)  in  excess  of  the  minimum  number.  The  cost  of  that  excess  only  is  prop- 
erly to  be  treated  as  occasioned  by  operations  in  the  Philippines. 

The  present  scale  of  exi>ense8  in  the  Philippines  is,  of  course,  greatly  reduced 
fi'om  that  shown  in  the  foregoing  statement,  because  of  the  continuous  reduc- 
tion of  the  Army,  made  iwssible  by  the  restoration  of  peaceful  conditions.  Thus 
in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  there  were  about  70,000 
American  soldiers  in  the  islands.  That  number  is  now  reduced  to  about  23.000. 
Orders  have  now  been  issued  for  the  return  of  the  Eighth,  Fifteenth,  Twenty- 
fourth,  and  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  and  a  squadron  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  and 
when  these  orders  have  been  executed  the  number  of  American  troops  in  the 
Philippines  will  have  been  reduced  to  18.000.  For  the  past  six  months  we  have 
been  bringing  troops  home,  as  rapidly  as  we  could  do  so  economically,  by  the  use 
of  our  own  transports.  Quarantine  requirements  have  caused  some  delay  in 
the  movement  of  transix>rts,  but  w^e  are  bringing  the  men  home  more  rapidly 
than  we  can  provide  accommodations  for  them,  until  appropriations  contained  in 
the  i)ending  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of  the  Army  become  available. 
Very  respectfully. 

Elihu  Root, 
Secretary  of  War, 

The  President  of  the  Tnited  States  Senate  pro  temi»ore. 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

Apnl  11,  1902. 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  send  to 
the  Senate  the  following : 

1.  A  statement  of  th^  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  United  States  for  or  on 
account  of  the  Philippine  Commission  to  the  date  when  such  expenses  were  paid 
out  of  the  Philippine  treasury. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  United  States  for  or  on 
accotiut  of  railway  transportation  for  troops  to  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  the  several  railway  companies  to  which  it  was  paid,  and  the  sums  paid 
each  of  them. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  expended,  and  the  amount,  as  far  u 
he  is  able  to  state  the  same,  for  which  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  is 
liable,  remaining  unpaid  for  equipment,  supplies,  and  military  operations  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  each  year  from  May  1,  1898,  to  the  present  time. 

Attest : 

Charles  G.  Bennett. 

Secretary. 

April  IS.  1902. 
Official  copy  respectfully  furnished  to  the  Adjutant-General,  Quartermaster 
General,    Commissary-General    of    Subsistence,    Paymaster-General,    Surgeon- 
General,  Chief  of  Engineers.  Chief  of  Ordnance.  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Requisi- 
tion and  Accounts  Division,  Insular  Division,  and  disbursing  clerk  for  reiwrt 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

John  C.  Scofieu). 

Chief  Clerk. 


Exhibit  A. 

^Statcnirnt  of  uiiioitnt  of  money  paid  by  the  United  States  to  the  several  raiUcav* 
in  the  Vtiited  States  for  and  on  account  of  transportation  of  troops  and  supplif» 
to  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands  since  April  11,  1899,  and  up  to  April  SO, 
1902,  and  the  sums  paid  to  each,  as  shown  by  reports  of  officers  of  t?w  Quarter- 
master's Department. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe $117,855113 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 4.55^^25 

Rio  Grande  Western 204,079.12 

Santa  Fe  Pacific 11.514.18 

Southern  California 1,672.59 

San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley 2,O0&55 

Colorado  Southern l,OQatf 

Colorado  Springs  and  Cripple  Creek  District 77.  (H 

Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix dH 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River 51,677.43 

Omaha  and  St.  Louis 506.41 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis 1, 5^72 

imilman  Company 364, 62a  71 

Chicago  and  Alton 89,353.26 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 13,732.65 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 53,241.91 

Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley 9,337.9 

At  12  o'clock  noon  the  committee  adjourned  mitil  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, February  15,  at  10.30  o'clock. 
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Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 
WaHhi7igto7i,  D.  C,  February  15,  1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Burrows,  Long,  Dick,  Nixon, 
Culberson,  Dubois,  and  McCreary. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEOEGE  W.  SWINE,  EEPEESENTING  FAEM- 
ING  INTEEESTS  IN  EOCET  FOEB,  COLO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Svvink,  you  may  proceed. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  your  business  if 

Mr.  SwiNK.  M}'  ImsinesH  is  farming.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
what  I  have  to  say  will  be  practically  from  the  farmers'  point  of  view 
on  the  sugar  question,  and  1  hope  you  will  bear  with  me,  oecause  I  am 
not  nmch  of  a  public  speaker  and  am  not  much  on  the  spiel  anyhow. 

I  will  say  that  I  settled  in  Colorado  in  1871.  At  that  time  it  was 
thought  that  we  could  not  grow  anything  in  Coloi'ado,  unless  it  was 
long-norned  cattle,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  started  in  directly 
I  settled  in  that  country  to  encourage  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
It  was  very  unpopular,  as  the  stockmen  thought  it  was  a  stock  coun- 
try, and  to  encourage  agriculture  and  horticulture  would  simply  spoil 
a  good  interest  there,  and  I  was  unable  to  make  any  headway  for  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  years.  Then  we  began  to  get  some  foothold  in  the 
way  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  I  commenced  experimenting  as 
to  what  would  do  the  best  or  grow  the  best  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
We  cut  out  a  small  dit<'h.  and  1  put  out  the  first  patch  as  an  experiment 
in  gardening,  more  than  anythmg  else  to  find  out  what  would  grow, 
and  I  found  out  in  experimenting  that  vines,  root  crops,  and  such 
crops  as  that  did  well  there.  A  little  later  on,  in  experimenting  with 
the  ditferent  things,  I  found  that  sugar  beets  would  grow  well  there, 
and  I  conceived  the  idea  that  it  might  be  a  good  (country  in  which  to 
engage  in  the  beet  industry.  I  secured  what  are  called  the  American 
beet  seed  and  planted  them.  I  did  not  have  good  results  from  those. 
It  seemed  as  though  I  had  everything  else  but  w^hat  I  wanted,  and  that 
was  a  Hugar  beet.     I  had  every  other  kind  of  beets  but  the  sugar  beet. 

Senator  Burrows.  Where  did  you  get  the  seeds? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  was  along  in  the  eighties. 

Senatoi'  Burrows.  Where  did  you  get  the  seeds  ^ 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  bought  it  from  our  seed  stores  in  our  country  there; 
then  a  little  later  on  I  sent  to  Germany  and  got  a  few  beet  seeds  and 
planted  them,  and  had  very  good  results  from  them.  Then  in  1893  I 
imported  cmite  a  large  amount  of  sugar-beet  seed  from  Germany  and 
scattered  tnem  amongst  our  farmers ;  in  fact  I  got  pretty  nearly  every 
farmer  in  that  whole  part  of  the  country  to  plant  some  sugar  l>eets, 
and  when  fall  came  I  went  around  and  gathered  them  up  myself  and 
packed  them  and  sent  them  here  for  analysis.  I  got  very  good 
results — first  class,  you  might  call  it,  and  tlien  I  thought  we  were 
pretty  well  fixed,  or,  as  the  saying  is,  we  were  pretty  well  loaded  for 
sugar  planting. 

•Senator  I^urrows.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Sw^iNK.  That  was  in  1893.  Then  I  began  to  look  around  for 
B  p  I — 06  M 55 
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capital  to  l>uild  us  a  plant,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  neariy 
all  the  sugar-l)eet  people  of  the  West.  At  Grand  Island.  Nebr.,  thev 
had  a  little  plant  up,  and  in  the  run  of  conversation  there  I  found  that 
I  was  really  not  ready  for  sugar  planting.  The  main  thine  appeared 
to  be  a  lack  of  people  to  grow  the  goods:  we  did  not  have  the  popula- 
tion and  the  farmers  to  grow  the  goods  and  maintain  a  factory,  i  said 
to  one  of  tlie  representatives  of  tne  sugar  interests  there  tliat  now  I 
would  go  home  and  go  to  work,  and  when  1  got  ready  I  would  let 
them  know.  In  19<X>  1  wrote  them  a  letter  and  told  them  I  was  ready. 
I  will  <'0  back  a  little.  At  the  time  I  thought  I  was  ready  for  a  plant 
I  was  the  only  one  growing  small  stuff  within  a  radius  of  20<)  miles  up 
and  down  the  Arkansas  Valle\'.  We  were  farming  a  little  in  a  limited 
way,  but  there  was  no  interest  in  it.  After  that  meeting  I  endeavored 
to  encourage  small  farming.  The  tirst  thing  I  encouraged  i>articularlv 
was  watermelon  and  cantaloupe  and  tomato  raising.  With  a  very  small 
crop  vou  could  get  large  returns-  off  of  an  acre — and  1  succeeded  very 
well  in  that.  In  1893,  when  I  notified  the  parties  that  I  was  ready,  we 
had  IA(H)  farmers  growing  small  stuff  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 

Then  it  appeared  as  though  the  trouble  was  to  get  enougfi  of  beets 
grown  to  maintain  a  factory.  We  started  out  to  try  and  get  enough 
acreage  secured  in  our  own  immediate  neigh lx)rhood,  but  we  found 
that  we  could  not  do  it.  Then  I  went  to  the  8anta  Fe  people  and 
asked  them  for  what  you  might  call  an  experimental  low  rate  of  trans- 
portation of  beets  from  any  |K>int  on  their  line,  and  after  long  con- 
sideration and  a  good  deal  of  talk  they  conceded  the  point  and  made 
us  a  rate  of  about  15  cents  a  ton  anywhere  along  their  line«  for  the 
transportation  of  beets  to  a  factory.  Then  I  asked  the  company  to 
absorb  that  rate,  which  they  conceded.  That  made  it  a  flat  rate  to* the 
farmer.  The  farmer  did  not  pay  any  freight  at  all.  That  put  us  all 
on  an  equal  footing  as  far  as  the  production  of  the  raw  material  was 
concerned. 

Senator  Culberson.  What  do  you  mean  by  absorbing  the  ratei 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is,  the  beet  company  paid  the  15-cent  rate. 

Senator  Bukrows.  The  sugar  company. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  mean  the  sugar  company. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  were  referring 
to  that  company  or  the  railroad  company. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  company  made  a  rate  of  about  15  cents  a  ton  for 
hauling  beets  all  along  tiieir  lines,  which  covered  200  or  250  miles. 

Senator  Culberson.  And  by  absorption  you  mean  that  the  sugar 
refining  comi>any  paid  the  rate  for  the  farmers^ 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir:  they  paid  the  15  cents  for  the  farmer,  and  the 
farmer  did  not  have  to  pay  any  freight  at  all.  So  it  put  us  all  on  an 
equal  footing.  We  did  that  to  enable  us  to  secure  enough  acreage  to 
maintain  a  plant,  and  we  got  the  plant,  and  I  think  the  first  year  we 
raised  enough  beets  to  operate  the  plant  for  something  like  forty  days 
by  interesting  the  whole  entire  valley  in  the  beet-sugar  interests,  and 
from  that  time  on  we  have  been  on  the  increase  pretty  fast.  It  is 
shown  to  be  one  of  the  best  industries  for  an  arid  country:  it  is  the 
best  industiy  that  we  have  to-day.  We  find  now  that  the  question  of 
value  of  hind  in  our  country  is  not  in  the  land:  it  is  in  the  water. 
Land  is  plenty  and  cheap  enough,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  the 
water — water  land — to  make  it  productive.  We  started  out  at  an 
early  day  there,  thinking  that  we  had  an  inmiense  amount  of  water. 
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more  water  than  we  could  ever  use,  but  we  soon  found  out  that  we 
were  mistaken. 

The  mean  flow  of  the  Arkansas  River — that  is,  the  mean  flow  of  low 
water — is  about  500  cubic  feet  iff  water  per  second  of  time,  and  it  was 
no  time  before  all  that  water  was  taken  up,  and  many  times  more.  So 
that  we  have  got  to  depend  now  almost  solely  on  flood  watei*s  and 
storage  waters  to  develop  that  country,  and  it  makes  it  a  very  great 
hardship  to  try  and  grow  ordinary  crops  and  compete  with  Illinois, 
Kansajs,  and  Missouri,  and  other  Stetes;  so  we  have  got  to  grow  some- 
thing where  the  returns  are  more  than  from  ordinary  crops,  because 
the  cost  of  irrigation  is  so  nmch  more  than  ordinary  rainfall  to  grow 
crops — our  rainfall,  vou  might  say. 

Now,  the  returns  from  an  acre  of  land  in  our  country  are  much  less 
nowadays  than  it  used  to  be,  from  the  fact  that  we  were  subjected  to 
high  prices  of  freight  on  grains  to  that  country,  which  is  not  the  case 
now.  If  we  were  farming  on  a  large  scale,  in  grain  and  in  everything 
of  that  kind,  we  would  have  to  compete  with  Kansas  in  the  matter  or 
freight,  in  a  great  measure;  so  it  is  our  great  interest  to  get  something 
that  we  can  grow  a  great  deal  of,  or  from  which  the  returns  are  a  great 
deal  per  acre,  and  we  find  that  beets  are  the  surest  and  most  profitable 
crop  that  we  can  grow. 

^Now,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  as  tine  land,  I  suppose,  as  ever 
laid  out  of  doors,  but  the  question  of  water  is  becommg  expensive. 
We  have  got  to  enlarge  our  canals  to  take  care  of  the  flow  water;  we 
have  got  to  build  reservoirs  so  as  to  store  water,  and  anybody  who 
knows  anything  about  the  storage  of  water  knows  that  it  is  a  very 
expensive  proposition  on  account  of  evaporation  and  seepage,  etc., 
but  by  storing  the  water  and  using  the  flood  waters  we  nave  been 
able  to  improve  a  good  deal  of  that  country.  We  are  just  getting  a 
good  st/art  at  it. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  the  farmer's  standpoint 

Senator  Culberson.  Before  you  go  mto  that,  I  desire  to  ask  if, 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  water,  you  have  to  use  a  fertilizer? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  we  use  as  a  fertilizer  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  is  a 
species  of  clover;  somewhat  like  clover,  only  more  vigorous  arid  pro- 
ductive, and  it  is  a  greater  fertilizer  than  clover.  We  use  that  in 
•  alternating  with  our  beet  crops,  so  as  to  fertilize  our  ground  and  keep 
the  ground  up.  That  is  the  fertilizer  we  mostl}^  use,  while  we  use  all 
the  stable  manure  and  everything  of  that  kind  that  we  have,  and  we 
find  it  very  beneficial  to  our  virgin  spil  there — that  it  will  produce 
several  crops  without  any  fertilization  at  all. 

Now,  one  of  the  objects  with  us  is  to  get  the  country  settled  up 
and  to  make  it  homelike,  where  a  farmer  can  take  a  small  piece  of 
ground,  and  with  his  family  raise  a  good  crop  of  beets,  and  can  get 
large  returns  per  acre.  Now,  the  difference  between  growing  beets 
under  irrigation  and  ordinary  crops  is  that  the  water  for  an  acre  of 
beets  does  not  cost  any  more  and  uoes  not  take  any  more  than  it  does 
for  an  acre  of  corn  or  wheat  or  barley,  or  any  otiier  kind  of  a  crop, 
and  the  returns  are  so  many  times  greater  than  they  are  for  a  general 
crop  that  our  water  will  go  ten  or  fifteen  times  as  far  toward  the 
supporting  of  a  family  as  it  will  in  growing  ordinary  crops,  and  thereby 
we  can  serve  that  many  more  people;  we  can  maintain  that  many  more 
families  and  make  it  a  homelike  countrv  in  that  way. 

Now,  after  I  had  experimented  until  I  was  satisfied  we  could  grow 
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the  goods,  I  commenced  to  encourage  settlement.  It  was  a  very  hard 
task  to  get  anybody  to  settle  at  that  time.  There  are  a  good  many  of 
those  Alissourians,  and,  as  the  saving  is,  'Sve  have  to  show  them,*' and 
sometimes  it  is  prettv  hard  to  show  tkem  when  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  show.  We  bad  to  talk,  and  talk  is  pretty  cheap,  too;  but  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  cutting  up  our  farms  into  small  lots  and  selling 
5,  10,  or  20  acres,  or  just  what  a  man  would  want  to  buy,  selling 
them  to  him  whether  he  had  a  dollar  or  whether  he  did  not  have.  It 
was  just  simply  a  question  of  "'  Will  you  go  to  work  and  help  improve 
this  country?"  and  in  that  way  I  located  many  farms  in  our  own 
neighborhood  and  other  places  along  the  valley,  and  the  result  was 
surprising,  you  might  say.  I  encouraged  the  raising  of  wateniielons, 
c*antaloupes,  and  tomatoes,  or  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  small  crop 
that  they  would  get  large  returns  from  per  acre,  and  by  that  means 
we  got  a  good  many  to  settle,  and  those  that  I  sold  land  to  I  sold  them 
on  time,  and  97  per  cent  of  them  have  been  able  since  we  have  had  a 
sugur  plant  to  pay  for  the  lands,  and  only  3  per  cent  of  the  whole 
entire  amount  paid  a  dollar  when  they  bought  their  land. 

That  is  about  the  result,  and  I  do  not  telieve  that  we  could  have 
done  that  under  any  other  system  or  by  raising  any  other  crops  than 
the  sugar  beet,  and  to-day  in  the  places  where  the  struggle  was  made 
for  one  factory  we  have  got  the  industry  started  until  1  do  not  know 
really  how  man}'  factories  we  have  got.  I  think  we  have  eight  up 
north,  and  we  have  five  in  the  valley. 

Senator  Nixox.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  at  this  point.  I  was 
not  in  the  room  when  vou  commenced  your  statement.  Are  you  inter- 
ested in  any  of  those  factories,  or  are  you  just  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Sw^iNK.  I  am  just  a  farmer.  I  nave  not  a  dollar  of  interest  in 
any  l)eet  factory.  In  locating  a  plant  in  western  Kansas  a  short  time 
ago,  in  getting  the  industry  started  there,  I  had  some  stock — in  selling 
the  property  to  the  pjirties  in  order  to  get  the  factories  located  and 
started  we  took  some  stock — but  since  that  time  I  have  sold  that  stock, 
so  that  I  have  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  any  sugar  plant.  My 
whole  and  entire  interest  is  in  farming,  constructing  ditches  and  reser- 
voirs, and  such  things  as  that,  and  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  much  of  the  area  of  Colorado  is  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  beets  with  ample  irrigation? 

Air.  SwiNK.  There  is  a  strip  of  land,  according  to  the  Government 
maps,  that  shows  the  beet  area  of  something  like  100  miles  wide:  it 
starts  away  up  in  Nebraska,  I  think,  or  in  Idaho  and  runs  around  in 
Nebraska,  and  comes  down  through  eastern  Colorado  and  swings 
down  around  through  Mexico  and  down  into  California.  At  our  place  I 
think  it  shows  about  lOO  miles  wide. 

Senator  Burrows.  One  hundred  mile^  wide,  and  how  long,  in 
Colorado  i 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  State.  It  goes  into 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  and  extends  clear  around  down 
into  Arizona,  so  that  it  makes  a  strip  of  some  100  miles  in  width. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  speak  of  amps;  what  do  you  mean  by  thatf 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  mean  Goverpment  maps. 

Senator  Burrows.  Has  this  Government  gotten  out  maps! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  a  map,  I  think,  just  showing  the 
area  of  the  country  adapted  to  sugar  beets. 
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Senator  Burrows.  That  was  made  up  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, I  suppcse. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  I  went  a  good  deal  by  in  location  and 
encouragement  in  the  sugar-beet  business  and  found  it  correct,  only  I 
think  we  are  going  to  find  the  area  a  little  greater  than  they  made  it, 
because  it  appears  to  extend  farther  east;  it  appears  to  extend  east 
just  as  far  as  tne  arid  country  is  concerned.  Now  it  appears  as  though 
the  beet  interest  and  the  sugar  interest  are  going  to  be  confined  to  the 
arid  country.     That  is  because  of  rainfall  and  sunshine. 

We  find  that  if  we  have  a  rain  after  our  beets  are  ripened,  after  a 
rain  of,  say,  one-half  inch,  it  will  reduce  the  percentage  of  sugar  from 
1  to  2  per  cent.  Then,  if  we  have  a  week  of  sunshine — dry,  sunshiny 
weather — then,  the  saccharine  matter  returns,  and  we  find  that  it  is  only 
adapted  to  what  we  call  the  arid  country,  where  the  rainfall  can  not 
do  it  harm.  For  instance,  in  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  we  pmctically  made 
a  failure  in  obtaining  saccharine  matter  suflicient  to  pay.  It  would  not 
pay  to  run  a  plant. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  how  manv  acres  are  embraced  in 
the  area  designated  by  the  Government  as  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
sugar? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you  just  the  area  in  acres;  I 
would  have  to  figure  it  up.  It  is  the  whole  entire  length  of  the  State, 
a  strip  150  miles  wide. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  considerable  considem- 
tion  in  our  efforts  tliere  from  the  fact  that  we  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  energy  in  trying  to  get  this  industry  started,  and  we  are 

t'ust  getting  it  started,  or  what  you  might  call  getting  underway.  We 
lave  a  good  many  factories  and  we  have  a  prospect  of  more.  We  have 
a  prospect  of  factories  now  under  our  conditions  of  whatever  we  can 
maintain,  whether  that  is  one  or  one  hundred;  whatever  we  can  grow 
the  raw  material  to  support,  it  looks  as  though  we  might  get  that 
many  factories.  It  is  an  industry  that  is  the  safest  to  the  farmer. 
We  do  not  get  as  large  returns  as  we  can  from  some  other  crops. 
For  instance,  a  cantaloupe  crop  gives  the  largest  returns  whenever  it 
is  all  right,  of  any  crop  we  grow,  but  it  is  not  a  safe  crop  like  a  beet 
crop.  A  beet  crop  after  it  grows  up  and  gets  a  little  crown  on  it — 
that  is.  a  little  size — is  the  hardiest  plant  we  have.'  It  will  stand  more 
abuse  and  will  wait  longer  for  water,  audit  may  hail  and  cut  the  leaves 
all  off,  and  yet  they  will  come  right  out  again.  We  have  known 
them  to  come  out  the  second  and  third  time  and  still  make  a  fair 
crop,  even  where  there  are  hails.  It  makes  the  hardiest  crop  that  we 
have,  and  as  to  the  returns  to  the  farmer,  we  have  not  a  crop  that 
equals  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  do  you  pay  the  farmer  for  beets? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  farmer  now  gets  $5  flat  rate.  We  did  at  first  get 
a  per  cent:  that  is,  if  it  ran  12  per  cent,  we  got  so  much,  and  if  it  ran 
14  per  cent,  we  got  so  much,  and  so  on  up. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now  you  get  a  flat  rate  of  $5  a  ton? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  a  flat  rate  of  $5  a  ton  for  all  beets 
where  the  per  cent  of  sugar  runs  at  12  per  cent.  In  fact,  I  believe 
they  do  not  like  to  Work  any  beets  that  do  not  run  12  per  cent,  and  we 
have  never  had  any  of  them  in  our  locality.  I  have  never  known  a 
patch  of  beets  to  run  lower  than  12  per  cent,  and  in  some  instances  it 
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runs  very  high.  But  it  runs  along  at  about  an  average  of  15  or  16 
per  cent  under  good  cultivation. 

Now,'  it  has  done  another  thing  for  us.  In  the  cultivation- of  beets  it 
has  educated  our  farmers  to  grow  more  and  better  crops  of  everything 
else.  We  find  that  intense  cultivation  pa3's,  and  it  has  increased  our 
other  crops  as  well  as  the  beet-sugar  crop.  In  regard  to  the  price  of 
the  beets,  as  I  said,  we  get  $5,  what  is  called  a  flat  rate  for  beets,  and 
we  get  $5.50  for  siloing  beets.  Now,  what  we  mean  be  siloing,  is  that 
they  are  piled  up  in  a  pile  and  covered  with  dirt  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
good  shape  until  such  time  as  the  factory  can  work  them.  The  sugar 
people  started  out,  and  under  our  tive-year  contract  we  agreed  to  silo 
our  beets  for  10  cents  a  ton.  We  soon  found  that  the  lo  cents  a  ton 
did  not  pa}^  for  the  labor  of  siloing  and  they  increased  the  price  to  20 
cents  a  ton,  and  lately  it  was  found  by  a  thorough  investigation  as  to 
the  shrinkage  and  expenses  and  everything  it  took  to  silo  our  beets 
that  20  cents  was  not  enough  and  we  asked  our  sugar  people  for  an 
increase  to  50  cents  a  ton,  which  was  granted.  Now  we  get  $5.50  for 
the  siloed  beets  for  the  next  year,  which  I  think  will  pay  our  farmers 
very  well  for  the  siloing. 

Now,  in  the  cultivation  of  beets  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  it 
takes  a  great  many  people.  It  does  not  take  so  much  more  for  the 
time  in  preparing  the  ground  and  planting  and  sowing  than  it  does  for 
any  other  well-cultiv^ated  crop.  One  man  can  put  out  20  acres,  pre- 
pare the  ground,  seed  it,  and  cultivate  it  up  to  thinning.  Then  it  takes 
lots  of  help  in  the  thinning,  and  it  takes  lots  of  la1x)r,  and  for  that 
labor  we  pay  from  $6.50  to  $7.50  per  acre.  It  is  owing  to  the  ground. 
If  the  ground  is  clean  and  jou  have  not  much  grass  on  it — if  it  is  smooth, 
good  ground — we  get  it  done  for  probably  $6;  but  if  it  is  grassy  and 
bad  ground,  or  hard  ground,  we  sometimes  pay  more  than  $7.50  an 
acre.     So  it  runs  right  along  at  about  $7  an  acre  for  thinning. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  labor  for  that  work? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  labor  for  preparing  the  ground  and  for  seedin|i^ 
and  cultivation  is  almost  entirely  home  American  labor,  for  the  labor 
of  thinning  is  done  a  great  deal  by  our  own  home  people,  and  what  we 
lack  we  get  Mexicans  and  some  Indians  from  New  Mexico  to  work. 
They  appear  to  do  that  kind  of  work  very  successfully.  That  work 
is  done  generally  by  contmct. 

Now,  I  might  say  in  connection  with  that  that  in  the  beet  industry 
it  helps  our  large  families  very  much.  Take  a  family  where  there  are 
a  number  of  children,  and  a  great  many  of  them  do  their  own  work 
entirely;  they  do  all  their  thinning  and  topping  and  delivering,  and 
do  their  entire  work  themselves.  iTut  if  a  man  is  single-handed,  or  has 
a  small  family,  then  he  has  got  to  hire  this  other  work  to  be  done. 
The  topping  is  another  thing  where  the  labor  is  hired  mostly.  That 
is  let  by  contract;  we  pay  about  50  cents  a  ton  for  that;  some  pay  60 
cents.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  profits  of  the  beets.  A  good  crop 
of  beets  that  will  run  15  or  20  tons  costs  le^s  to  top  it  than  it  does  if 
it  runs  8  or  10  tons;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage. 

Senator  Burrows.   What  wage^  do  you  pay  for  labor — tlie  average? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  For  what  we  call  ordinary  labor — that  is.  a  man  to  drive 
a  cultivator  or  a  plow  or  a  harrow  and  to  do  farm  work — we  pay 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  day  for  that  labor. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  weeding — the  labor 
you  sa}-^  you  have  from  Mexico  if 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  weeding  is  done  by  contract. 
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Senator  Burrows.  So  much  an  acre? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  So  much  an  acre. 

Senator  Burrows.  How  much? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  What  is  done  by  our  located  American  people  there 
they  H|^ure  they  make  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day  at  that  rate. 

Senator  Culberson.  Mr.  Swink,  with  regard  to  the  labor  question, 
how  much  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  on  those  beet-sugar  farms? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  varies  somewhat. 

Senator  Culberson.  The  average  yield,  1  mean. 

Mr.  Swink.  The  average  in  our  neighborhood  is  probably  a  little 
above  the  others,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  more  experienced  farmers, 
and  the  better  experienced  farmers  you  have  the  larger  average  you 
will  have.  For  instance,  3-011  may  have  one  farm  that  will  raise  20  tons 
to  an  ai*Te  and  you  may  have  another  that  will  not  raise  more  than  10 
tons.  When  it  comes  to  the  average,  it  is  just  like  all  other  crops  in 
all  other  States — the  average  may  be  cut  down.  The  average  in  our 
favor  is  about  15  tons  per  acre. 

Senator  Culberson.   What  is  that. worth  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Swink.  That  brings  the  farmer  $5  a  ton. 

Senator  Culberson.  >iow,  what  does  it  cost  him  on  an  average  to 
produce  those  15  tons? 

Mr.  Swink.  We  figure  that  the  actual  cost  of  hire  and  everything 
done 

Senator  Culberson.  I  mean  everything;  what  will  it  cost  him  -to 
produce  those  15  tons? 

Mr.  SwiB'K.  It  will  cost  about  $80  an  acre  to  have  everything  done. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  want  to  ask  you 

Senator  Burrows.  One  moment,  please.  1  want  to  understand  that. 
You  sa\"  that  you  get  from  an  acre  $75.  Now,  what  does  it  cost  an 
acre  to  produce  it?     I  do  not  know  that  you  have  answered  that. 

Mr.  Swink.  As  I  say,  it  costs  about  $30. 

Senator  Burrows.  f)oes  that  include  the  cost  of  water? 

Mr.  Swink.  No,  sir;  that  does  not  include  the  cost  of  water,  and  it 
does  not  include  the  rental  of  the  land,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is 
just  simply  for  the  labor  that  is  expended  in  the  growing  of  an  acre 
of  beets. 

Senator  Culberson.  Following  up  m}^  question,  then,  you  say  the 
crop  is  worth  *75*  an  acre  and  the  labor  is  worth  $30.  Now,  what 
other  additional  cost  is  there  per  acre? 

Mr.  Swink.  Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  that  15  tons  is  the 
average  of  the  whole  country. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  understand;  it  is  the  average  of  your  own 
neighborhood.  That  is  what  3'ou  said.  Now,  what  cost,  in  addition  to 
the  $^30  per  acre  for  actual  labor,  is  the  farmer  at  to  produce  that  J75 
worth  of  beets  ? 

Mr,  Sw^iNK.  He  is  out  the  use  of  the  land. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  understand  that,  but  I  mean  in  dollars  and 
cents.     Let  us  see  if  you  can  get  at  that. 

Mr.  Swink.  He  is  out  the  use  of  the  water  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  ditches  to  carry  the  water.  That  is  about  what  he  is  out,  outside 
of  the  land,  because  the  land  he  either  rents  or  owns  or  something  of 
that  kind.     But  about  all  the  expense  outside  of  that  is 

Senator  Culberson.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  l>e  entitled,  if  he  owned 
t  ,the  land,  to  a  certain  interest  on  the  value  of  an  acre  of  ground  ? 

Mr.  Swink.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Culberson.  And  he  would  be  entitled  then  to  add  to  the 
$30  what  it  would  cost  him  to 'water  it.  The  irrigation  is  by  a  com- 
pany ordinarily,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  SwiNK.  In  our  neighborhood,  and  you  might  say  the  majority 
of  States,  the  majority  of  ditches  are  owned  in  a  cooperative  wav— 
that  is,  the  farmei*s  own  the  stock  of  the  ditch.  As  a  rule  we  build  a 
ditch  and  start  as  a  comj)any,  and  the  farmers  own  the  ditch,  or  there  is 
another  way  that  we  do  it.  It  may  be  built  by  a  company  and  the 
perpetual  water  rights  sold  to  the  "farmer,  and  when  the  water  rights 
are  all  sold,  or  most  of  them  are  sold,  then  the  ditch  reverts  to  the  . 
farmer,  and  the  fanner  ownsand  operates  the  ditch.  So  it  makes  them 
eventually  all  cooperative  ditches. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  it,  but 
how  much  money  would  you  add  to  this  $30  an  acre  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  $75  worth  of  sugars 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Well,  as  an  explanation  of  that,  I  will  say  that  the 
value  of  water  there  varies  very  much.  The  value  of  water  in  some 
dit<hes  is  a  great  deal  more  than  in  others. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  understand  that,  but  leaving  all  that  out  for 
the  present,  I  want  to  get  at  the  figures.  How  mucli  money  would 
you  add  to  the  $30  as  the  cost  of  producing  $75  worth  of  sugar  ^ 

Mr.  SwiXK.  It  would  probably  cost  about  $5  on  an  a\  erage. 

Senator  Culberson.  So  there  is  a  clear  profit  of  $35? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  under  most  thorough  cultivation. 

Senator  McCreary.  You  said  that  you  paid  $1.75  a  da\\  Do  you 
hire  hands  in  Colorado  by  the  day,  week,  or  month  i! 

Mr.  SwiNK.  We  hire  in  both  ways.  We  hire  by  the  day  and  the 
man  boards  himself;  we  hire  by  the  day  and  board  a  man,  and  we  hire 
by  the  month  and  board  a  man,  or  we  hire  by  the  month  and  he  boards 
himself. 

Senator  MgCreahy.  And  when  you  hire  a  man  and  board  him,  what 
does  it  cost  you  per  day? 

Mr.  SwiNK.   We  pay  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  day. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  you  usually  hire  him  by  the  day  under  tho^ 
circumstances,  or  the  week,  or  the  month  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  by  the  day,  because  they  are  located 
people  and  do  work  by  the  day. 

Senator  McCreary.  How  many  acres  of  beet-sugar  land,  say,  can 
one  hand  cultivate  each  year? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  A  man  can  successfully  cultivate  20  acres  up  to  thinning 
and  up  to  topping,  Init  he  has  got  to  hire  help  to  do  his  thinning  and 
topping. 

Senator  McC'reary.  What  is  the  average  good  beet-sugar  land  worth 
in  Colomdo  per  acre  i 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  depends  on  certain  conditions.  It  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  land,  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  the  supply  of  water, 
and  the  prior  rights  to  the  water,  and  the  management  of  the  ditch. 
Now,  you  take  all  those  conditions — take  the  beet  lands  that  are  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  factory,  which  is  the  best  lying  land  and  the  best 
quality  of  land,  under  the  Wt  ditches,  and  with  the  largest  supply  of 
water,  and  under  the  best  management  of  ditches,  and  that  land  is  very 
valua])le.     It  will  run  as  high  as  $200  per  acre. 

Senator  McCrf.ary.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  average. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Then,  as  3'ou  get  farther  from  the  factory  there  isa*i 
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longer  haul,  or  you  get  under  newer  dik'hes,  or  a  less  supply  of  water, 
or  poor  management,  and  the  land  depreciates  in  value. 

Senator  AIcCreary.  Are  the  farms  large,  or  usually  small,  in  this 
beet-sugar  part  of  the  State  'i 

Mr.  SwiNK.  We  have  got  a  great  many  small  farms  now.  That  is 
the  point  that  we  have  Iwen  making,  to  get  small  farms  and  get  them 
well  cultivated.  That  is  the  only  farming  that  practically  pays  under 
irrigation. 

Senator  McCreary.  Now,  in  many  of  the  States  the  soil  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  State  is  particularly  adapted  to  certain  crops.  In  my  State, 
for  instance,  Kentuck}-,  in  one  part  of  the  State  they  raise  a  great 
deal  of  dark  tobacco,  and  in  the  central  part  they  raise  the  white  Bur- 
ley,  and  in  another  part  they  raise  hemp.  Now,  how  much,  or  about 
how  much,  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  if  you  can  state,  is  now  in  beet 
sugar  or  in  the  raising  of  beets  for  sugar  purposes? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Well,  1  would  have  to  just  guess.  I  would  sa}"  there 
must  be  in  thc^  whole  State  70,0(X)  or  80,000  acres  in  cultivation.  It 
takes  from  7,000  to  9,000  acres  to  maintain  an  ordinary  plant. 

Senator  McCreary.  How  long  have  you  been  producing  beet  sugar 
in  Colorado — when  did  vou  commence? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Since  1900. 

Senator  McCreary.  Five  3'ears. 

Mr.  SwixK.  Excuse  me;  I  will  go  back.  There  was  a  plant  which 
was  built,  I  think,  in  1899,  at  Gmnd  Junction:  that  is  in  the  western 
slope.  That  was  Imilt  there  without  very  much  experiment  and  with- 
out being  ready,  and  was  practically  a  failure  until  last  j^ear.  So  we 
figure  that  the  tirst  practical  factory,  or  the  first  factory  that  made  a 
success,  was  in  the  \'ear  1900. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  you  notice  that  the  sugar  industry  is  grow- 
ing and  progressing  in  your  State  !f 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  growing  very  fast. 

Senator  Culberson.  It  is  growing  rapidly,  is  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  The  act  of  Congress  which  permitted  sugar  to 
come  in  free  from  Porto  Kico  did  not  nave  any  effect  at  all  upon  the 
product,  did  it^ 

Mr.  SwiNK.  1  do  not  understand  vou. 

Senator  McCkeary.  I  say  did  tlie  coming  in  of  free  sugar  from 
Porto  Rico  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Colorado? 

Mr.  Sw^iNK.  It  has  not  had  any  effect  as  to  farming:  what  it  has  had 
on  the  manufactures  I  do  not  know.  I  know  it  has  made  no  differ- 
ence with  us  as  yet.  We  have  gone  steadily  along  and  are  increasing 
ver3^  fast. 

Senator  Mc<^reary.  Do  you  tind  that  that  is  the  most  profitable 
crop  vou  can  raise:  you  can  not  raise  anything  else  that  is  as  profitable? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  We  have  not  anything  else  now  that  gives  the  farmer 
the  assurance  that  he  has  th(»re.  There  are  many  farmers  there  that 
you  might  call  the  homeless  farmer,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  a 
small  piece  of  land — 10,  20,  or  3o  acres,  or  whatever  they  can  buv — 
and  promise  to  \ra>y  for  it  without  paying  a  dollar  down,  but  they  Jeel 
assured  that  they  can  pay  for  it  and  they  do  pay  for  it. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  know  how  many  farmers  are  engaged  in 
the  industrv  in  the  State? 
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Mr.  SwiNK.  I  could  not  tell  exactl}^,  but  it  is  a  large  number  now. 

Senator  Burrows.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  want  to  ask  you 
about  with  regard  to  the  cost.  You  say  the  cost  is  f  30  an  acre  and 
irrigation  $5  an  acre;  how  much  seed  does  it  take  to  sow  an  acre? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  takes  20  pounds. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  what  do  you  have  to  pay  a  pound? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  We  have  to  pay  10  cents  a  pound  for  the  seed. 

Senator  Burrows.  Twenty  pounds,  at  10  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  include  that  in  the  cost  J 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  include  that  in  the  cost  of  water. 
This  is  an  additional  cost,  and  this  is  included  in  the  $30. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  The  seed. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  cost  of  the  seed  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson,  You  furnish  your  own  seed,  though,  from 
year  to  year,  do  vou  not^ 

Mr.  SwiNK.  We  have  to  buy  our  seed;  as  yet  we  haye  not  been 
able  to  grow  our  seed.  I  experimented  somewhat  as  to  that,  and, 
while  I  got  good  results  from  my  American  grown  seed,  there  is  a  hug 
which  appears  and  makes  it  unprofitable  to  grow  the  seed. 

Senator  Burrows.  Where  does  your  seed  come  from? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  most  of  it  came  from  Germany.  The  sugar- 
beet  people  furnish  us  a  seed  and  charge  us  up  with  the  seed,  and  take 
it  out  of  the  crop.     That  is  the  way  that  works. 

Senator  Nixon.  What  is  about  the  average  size  of  those  farms  in 
acres — how  many  acres  does  each  farm  contain? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  A  great  deal  of  our  farming  is  done  in  this  way — that 
is  what  we  call  our  large  farms:  A  man  may  have  ttO  or  80  or  100  acres, 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  that  he  rents  out,  or  a  certain  proportion 
of  that  farm  he  rents  out  for  sugar  beets  to  some  man  to  grow  sugar 
beets  upon.  Those  who  have  small  farms,  who  buy  the  small  farms, 
general!}^  plant  about  one-half  of  the  tract  that  they  buy  in  sugar  beets 
and  use  the  other  portion  for  other  farming — for  alfalfa  and  such  stuff 
as  that. 

Senator  Nixon.  What  would  be  the  average  size  cultivated — that  is, 
the  average  number  of  acres  cultivated  by  each  farmer?  Would  it  be 
20  or  40  acres? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  is  on  the  increase.  When  we  first  started  out  we 
started  on  the  theory  that  one  farmer  could  not  very  well  take  care  of 
more  than  10  acres  of  beets,  but  now  there  are  many  of  our  farmers 
who  are  growing  from  40  to  50  acres  of  beets,  where  they  have  to  hire. 
The  more  acreage  they  liave  the  more  thoy  have  to  hire. 

Senator  Nixon.  Do  you  have  any  Japanese  laborers  there  J 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Some;  ye^,  sir. 

Senator  Nixon.  They  prove  rather  efficient,  do  they  not. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Y^es,  sir;  the  ffapanese  are  about  the  best  farmers  we 
have,  or  what  we  call  farmers.  They  ar^  very  attentive  to  the  work 
and  appear  to  be  very  practical,  and  they  generally  have  very  good 
results. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  labor  theref 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  had  very  much,  ^^ometime«  we 
are  a  little  scarce  in  thinning,  but  the  last  few  years,  since  wehavegot 
into  it  better,  we  have  not  been  bothered  any. 
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Senator  McCreary.  What  kind  of  labor  do  you  use  usually  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  We  use  American  labor  where  we  can  get  it;  we  pre- 
fer it. 

Senator  McCreary.  You  do  not  use  foreign  labor  much,  do  you? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  You  do  not  use  any  negro  labor  at  all  in  Colo- 
rado, do  you  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  time  does  this  thinning  take? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  It  depends  on  the  seeding.  That  is  another  advantage 
in  the  beet  crop.  The  beet  crop  is  a  crop  where  you  have  a  long  sea- 
son to  plant,  and  that  gives  us  a  long  season  to  thin,  and  then  you 
might  say  a  long  season  for  harvesting  and  getting  it  in  silo.  It  is 
different  from  most  any  other  crop;  we  can  plant  it  from  the  1st  of 
March  to  the  1st  of  June,  and  it  takes  it  so  many  days  after  it  is  planted 
before  it  is  read}^  to  thin.  Then  they  go  on  and  thin  and  cultivate, 
and  in  the  fall,  along  about  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  September, 
our  beets  begin  to  get  ripe,  and  then  we  have  until  about  tne  1st  of 
January  to  get  them  in  silo.  About  the  1st  of  January  we  expect  hard 
weather,  and  then  all  the  beets  ought  to  be  in  silo.  An  ordinary 
freeze — or,  say  the  ground  freezes  an  inch — does  not  hurt  the  beete 
when  they  are  well  in  the  ground,  but  a  hard,  steady  freeze  destroys 
them,  so  that  we  figure  that  we  have  got  to  have  our  beets  in  about 
the  1st  of  tTanuary  to  silo.     It  gives  us  a  long  harvest. 

The  Chairman.  The  thinning  lasts  through  the  summer.  Do  you 
employ  people  to  thin  all  through  the  summer? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  as  long  as  there  is  thinning  to  do. 

Senator  Nixon.  How  many  times  do  you  irrigate  them? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  That  depends  upon  the  season.  If  it  is  a  dry,  windy 
season  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  irrigation  than  if  it  is  a  moderate 
season. 

Senator  Nixon.  You  irrigate  all  season;  it  needs  it,  perhaps,  every 
two  weeks,  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  you  have  to  irrigate  them  every 
week,  and  sometimes  we  will  go  two  or  three  weeks.  Sometimes  we 
have  what  we  call  a  dry  Arizona  wind.  When  we  have  that  we  have 
got  to  look  out  for  our  crop  very  closely,  and,  if  we  have  not  the  water, 
it  is  liable  to  suffer,  because  it  will  dry  out  more  in  one  day  under 
what  we  call  those  dry  Arizona  winds  than  it  will  dry  out  in  two 
weeks  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Senator  Culberson.  In  asking  you  a  question  a  while  ago  about  the 

Srotit,  I  made  a  mistake  against  you  of  about  $10  an  acre.  You  pro- 
uce  $75  from  an  acre,  you  say,  of  crop,  and  it  cost  $35. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  dollars. 

Senator  Burrows.  With  the  water  it  is  $35. 

Senator  Culberson.  It  cost  you  $35  to  produce  it,  and  that  will 
make  a  clear  profit  of  $40  instead  of  $30  or  $35.  You  have  also  stated 
that  this  is  the  most  profitable  crop  in  Colorado.  Now,  at  that  rate, 
$40  an  acre  clear  monev,  is  that  not  about  the  most  profitable  agri- 
cultural crop  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  so;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  beats  it, 
unless  it  be  a  fruit  farm.  Sometimes  you  have  a  fruit  farm  and  have 
good  luck  in  getting  a  good  crop  of  fruit.     I  think  that  would  beat  it. 
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Senator  Culberson.  It  is  better  than  cotton,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cotton  basiness,  but 
I  know  that  this  is  a  very  profitable  crop  to  the  farmer,  and  that  is 
what  makes  us  so  much  interested  in  it. 

Senator  Culberson.  It  is  probable  that  I  have  anticipated  you. 
You  make  it  ^4^  an  acre.  Now,  you  say  that  free  sugar  from  ?orto 
Rico  has  not  hurt  you,  and  apparently  free  sugar  from  Hawaii  has  not 
hurt  you.  Of  course  that  has  been  coming  in  for  some  years.  What 
are  vou  afmid  of,  then? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  What  we  are  most  afraid  of  is  that  we  might  be  put 
in  competition  with  cheap  labor. 

Senator  Burrows.  Cheap  labor  from  where? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  From  the  Philippines,  you  might  say.  Now,  as  I 
understand  it — and  I  have  never  been  over  to  the  Philippines,  but  I 
have  talked  with  a  great  many  people  who  have  been  there — we  under- 
stand that  the  Philippines  have  a  greAt  amount  of  very  cheap  labor, 
and  if  that  country  is  opened  up  and  there  is  free  sugar,  we  feel  as 
though  it  will  tend  toward  cheapening  the  price  of  sugar  lo  manu- 
facturers, and  that  they  can  not  pay  us  the  price  we  are  getting  to-day, 
or  anywhere  near  it.  We  feel  that  the  capitalists  are  going  to  make 
something  out  of  the  investment  or  they  won't  do  business,  and  if 
that  be  the  case  it  will  certainly  come  off  the  farmer  and  will  lower 
the  price. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  referred  to  these  factories  in  Colorado— 
13  or  15  factories,  speaking  generally.  Who  are  they  owned  by — I  do 
not  mean  individuals  i 


Mr.  SwixK.  I  can  not  give  you  the  names,  but  in  our  part  of  the 
country  the  Oxnard  people  have  a  plant  at  Rocky  Ford ;  they  have 
one  at  Lamar,  and  what  we  call  the  HoUey  people  have  one.  Tdo  not 
know  who  put  that  plant  up.  We  have  also  commenced  to  put  up  a 
plant  at  Garden  City  that  is  represented  by  the  Colorado  Springs  peo- 
ple, also  the  McKinney  people;  also  Mr.  Schope  and  Mr.  Davey  and 
those  people. 

Senator  Culberson.  To  particularize,  I  will  ask  you  if  any  of  those 
factories  are  owned  by  the  sugar  trust? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  coulct  not  tellyou  anything  about  that;  I  do  not  know 
who  is  in  the  trust  or  who  is  not. 

Senator  Nixon.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  people  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  who  are  employed  in  the  sugar  industry — that  is,  in 
the  way  of  fanning,  and  in  the  factories,  etc.? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Well,  I  have  some  idea;  but  to  give  vou  anvthing  like 
a  correct  statement  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  do  tliat.  ftowever,  it 
runs  up  into  many  thousands.  I  think  that  in  what  we  call  our  neigh- 
borhood  

Senator  Nixon.  I  mean  the  owners  of  the  lands,  employees  upon  the 
land,  and  also  the  employees  in  the  factories. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  I  think  in  our  neighborhood,  in  one  factory,  we  employ 
over  2,()0(>  people,  and  I  presume  the  other  factories  employ  a  similar 
number. 

Senator  Burrows.  Do  you  ktiow  what  the  production  of  sugar  is  in 
Coloi*ado  in  towns? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  that  information. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  you  had  any  inducement  from  the  Grovem- 
ment  at  any  time  to  go  into  this  business — any  encouragement  from 
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the  Agricultural  Department,  or  an3'ofthe  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  SwiXK.  They  have  always  been  very  kind  to  us  and  furnished 
us  all  the  infoimation  in  regard  to  the  business  that  they  could,  but  we 
have  never  had  any  assistance  from  the  Government. 

Senator  Burrows.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  pecuniary  assistance. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  No;  but  we  have  had  encouragemeut  from  time  to  time. 

Senator  Burrows.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Litei-ature. 

Senator  Burrows.  Sent  to  you? 

Mr.  SwixK.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Have  any  agents  of  the  Department  ever  visited 
your  locality? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  been  there  a  number  of  times. 

Senator  Burrows.  Who? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  there. 

Senator  Burrows.   Representing  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  1  think  he  represents  the  Agricultuml  Department.  I 
know  1  heard  Mr.  Wilson  make  a  discourse  in  Chicago  on  that  ques- 
tion several  years  ago.  It  was  the  most  interesting  discourse  I  ever 
heard. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  discourse  was  that?     Who  was  it? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Secretary  Wilson.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  soil 
that  it  took  to  grow  beets,  and  the  properties  of  the  soil  and  the  gen- 
eral conditions  that  it  took  to  grow  beets,  and  especially — what  was  the 
most  interesting  to  me — was  the  quality  of  the  water  that  they  irrigated 
with.  He  went  on  to  say  that  our  land  would  not  depreciate  as  fast  as  it 
did  in  other  countries  from  the  fact  that  we  irrigated,  and  in  that  water 
the  properties  of  that  water  would  go  a  long  ways  toward  keeping  up- 
our  land,  which  we  found  to  be  a  fact.     It  was  very  interesting. 

Senator  Nixon.  Do  you  have  an\^  alkali  in  the  land  there? 

Mr.  Sw^iNK.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  good  deal  of  alkali. 

Senator  Nixon.  That  is  really  beneficial,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Well,  a  little  of  it  is  all  right,  but  too  much  of  it  is  not 
very  good. 

Senator  Nixon.  W' hat  I  mean  is,  a  little  of  it  is  really  beneficial. 

Mr.  SwiNK.  Yes,  sir;  we  raise  sdme  of  our  largest  tonnage  on  land 
that  has  some  alkali,  and  some  of  our  saccharine  matter  runs  well, 
but  it  does  not  usually  run  quite  as  well  in  saccharine  matter,  but  it 
makes  up  in  tonnage.  You  take  land  that  is  going  just  a  little  to 
alkali,  and  it  is  moist  and  produces  a  large  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Swink  any  more 
questions? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  especially  desire  to  answer  anything  that  I  can, 
because  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  matter. 

Senator  Burrows.  It  would  not  harm  you  any  out  there  to  have 
this  industry  destroyed,  would  it? 

Mr.  Swink.  I  should  think  it  would  be  about  ruinous.  We  would 
feel  as  though  we  wore  just  about  ruined  in  the  country,  and  any- 
thing that  would  tend  to  stop  the  development  of  the  country,  or  to 
stop  the  investment  of  capital,  or  to  stop  the  enlargement  of  our 
dit^'hes  to  carry  the  flood  waters,  or  to  stop  the  building  of  reservoirs, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  that  arid 
country,  because  beets  go  a  long  ways  toward  encouraging  the 
enlargemeat  of  ditches,  and  the  building  of  reservoirs,  bicause  it 
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would  not  pay  under  general  farming;  you  have  got  to  have  something 
of  that  kind,  or*  we  have  ^ot  to  stop  trying  to  improve  that  arid 
country.  We  can  not  do  it  and  raise  general  crops.  I  desire  to 
submit  the  following  figures,  showing  the  results  of  the  farms  in  my 
neighborhood: 

RESULTS  IN  1900. 


Acres. 


10 
3 
4 
4i 

9 
4 
ft 
6 
10 
4 
2 
1 


Name  and  town. 


Anton  Wilson.  Manzanola 

G.  W.  Seward,  Rocky  Ford 

W.  H.  Billinghurat, Rocky  Ford.. 
J.  H.  Whittenburgr.  Rocky  Ford.. 

I.  D.  Hale.  Rocky  Ford 

J.  W.  Belew,  Rocky  Ford 

D.  L.  Owena,  Rocky  Ford 

Effle  E.  Matthews,  Rocky  Ford  . . 
A.  P.  &  B.  B.  Kouns.  Rocky  Ford 

T.  B.  Bash,  Rocky  Ford 

M.  A.  Gordon.  La  Junta 

C.J.  Samples,  Rocky  Ford 


rsrruM  Averaire 
o«;!™*  amount 
amount,     p^racre. 


II, 


286.89 
359.45 
467.73 
522.42 
004.30 
433.78 
538.70 
610.18 
068.07 
417.28 
207.49 
10L64 


$128.69 
119.81 
116.*93 
116.09 
111.59 
108.45 
107.74 
106.69 
106.81 
104.32 
108.74 
101.64 


Avera^ 

tons  per 

acre. 


26.20 
28.70 
26.89 
80.90 
24.73 
24.55 
25.79 
23.35 
25.40 
22.96 
22.44 
22.00 


ATeni«:« 

price  |M 

too. 


$4.90 
4.17 
4.51 
4.22 
LSI 
4.12 
4.17 
4.57 
4.17 
4.51 
4.C2 
4.0 


In  addition  to  this.  13  growers  received  more  than  190  per  acre:  26  above  $80:  35  above  $70;  55  above 
$60;  67  above  $50,  and  80  above  $40. 

BETTER  RESULTS  IN  1901. 


Acrea. , 


Name  and  town. 


2 
7.3 

4.8 

3.1 

5.1 

3.4 

4 

1.8 

5 

1 

2 

4.3 

o 

8.9 
9.3 
1.5 
22.4 
10.3 
6.8 


Jno.  Klinkerman,  Lan  Animas  .. 

C.  T.  Kouns,  Rocky  Ford 

T.  F.  Outt,  jr..  Fowler 

J.  B.  Hunt,  Rocky  Ford 

R.  P.  Johnson,  Rocky  Ford 

M.  D.  L.  Hight.  Rocky  Ford 

W.  H.  Robinett.  Pueblo 

S.  E.  Morrow,  Rocky  Ford 

J.  W.  Holcomb,  Manzanola 

Robt.  Herriott,  Rocky  Ford 

C.  J.  Samples,  Rm^ky  Ford 

S.  C.  Chillson,  Lamar 

D.  H.  Smith,  Rocky  Ford 

David  Lacy,  Manzanola 

J.  M.  Little,  Rocky  Ford  ..'. 

F.  D.  Hahnenkratt,  Manzanola  . 
Conrad  Anschieck,  Canyon  City. 

B.  E.  Stauffer,  Rocky  Ford 

J.  P.  Mullowney,  Rocky  Ford... 

:  T.  A.  Dolan,  Rocky  Ford 

W.  A.  Crum,  Rocky  Ford 


Gross 
amount. 

Average 

Average 

Averaae 

amount 

tons  per  price  per 

per  acre. 

acre. 

ion. 

$293.28 

$146.64 

28.4 

$6.17 

1.035.16 

141.80 

38.1 

4.28 

642.94 

183.94 

29.1 

4.  SI 

836.60 

119.56 

26.0 

4.88 

355.16 

114.57 

24.7 

4.64 

582.62 

114.24 

26.8 

4.42 

358.96 

113.51 

21.3 

Itt 

450.94 

112.74 

24.0 

4.0 

197.94 

109.96 

20.0 

&« 

542.97 

•    108.55 

25.7 

4.fi 

107.76 

107.76 

26.0 

4.14 

207.41 

103.70 

20.7 

4.99 

442.70 

102.95 

22.5 

4.W 

202.85 

101.42 

18.8 

5.34 

902.48 

101.40 

2L2 

178 

939.44 

101.01 

21.8 

4.7S 

15L37 

100.91 

20.0 

5.02 

2,259.48 

100.87 

23.7 

4.2S 

1,036.12 

100.59 

22.6 

4.45 

681.56 

100.23 

21.4 

168 

900.25 

100.08 

20.9 

178 

For  the  crop  of  1901,  in  addition  to  the  figures  given  above,  11  growers  received  more  than  $90  per 
acre,  35  above  $80.  72  above  $70,  111  above  $60, 146  above  $50,  and  227  above  $40  per  acre. 

STILL  BETTER  RESULTS  IN  1902. 


Acres. 


Name  and  town. 


fimwi       Average !  Avenge 

amount       *«iount  I  tons  per 
amouni,  ^^       ^^ 


'22.      I  C.  T.  Kouns.  Rocky  Ford , 

7      !  E.  F.  KeK««),  Rockv  Ford 

9. 9     J.  L.  Bennett,  Rockv  Ford 

5.5  J.C.Whitaker.Rocky  Ford 

21      !  Wm.  Morrl.««on.  La  Junta 

4. 3  I  Francis  MrCormick,  Rocky  Ford  . 
10.1  !  L.(\8wink,  Rocky  Ford 

1. 6  '  Wm.  Crabb.  Rockv  Ford , 

9      'J.  W.  Belew,  Rocky  Ford 

2        Jas.  Piper,  Ro<'ky  Ford 

23        Wm.  Walters,  La  Junta , 

6.1     T.  A.  Davis,  Manzanola 

8. 6     C.  J.  Cover,  Rocky  Ford 

15. 4     J.  P.  Mullowney.  Rockv  Fonl 

6. 3     J .  A .  Kei t hly.  Rocky  Ford 

16. 1     Wm.  B.  Ebbert,  Rocky  Ford 

13        A.  P.  Kouns.  Rocky  Ford 

2        Josiah  Gill,  Prowers , 


$2,848.83 

$129.49 

26.7 

887.17 

126.78 

25.1 

1,223.88 

128.62 

218 

632.45 

114.96 

2S.8 

2,395.08 

113.57 

22.6 

4*4.28 

112.62 

22.S 

1,122.19 

111.10 

ao 

176.39 

110.24 

21.8 

986.15 

109.67 

21.7 

218.00 

109.00 

21.6 

2.502.42 

108.80 

2L6 

639.38  . 

10181 

2a8 

889.66 

108.44 

90.6 

1,576.27 

102.85 

aas 

644.47 

102.29 

20.8 

1,630.61 

101.27 

aai 

1,310.48 

100.80 

2110 

200.71 

100.85 

m 

17  growcTB  OY&r  tW;  47  over  $80;  63  over  $70;  103  over  $60;  148  over  $50;  195  over  $40. 
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%,cre«. 


5 
6 

5.2 

1 

7 

5 

6.1 

4 

3 
10 

6.1 

4.7 
16 
17.3 

6.2 

6 
11.5 

8 
a4.7 
13.5 

4.4 
19.1 
17.3 

5 
15.6 
36.4 
11.8 

2.26 
'JO.  7 

4.7 

3.6 
13.5 
32 

4.6 

6.2 
21.6 

8.1 
20.4 
13.5 

5 

4.7 

3.6 
20.8 
13 

6.6 
31.4 
19.6 

8.6 
12.7 

9 
12 

8.9 
11.4 
15.4 
53 
11 

6.6 
40.5 

7.4 

5 

14.3 
10 

2 

14.9 
11 

15.1 
10 
12.3 

9.8 
21 

4 

4 

5 

8 

7.8 

9,7 
15 

6.6 

4.5 
20 
16.3 
82.5 


Name  and  town. 


R.  N.  Harris.  Rocky  Ford 

I  R.  O.  McClaiu,  Manzanola 

J.  R.  France.  Rocky  Ford 

1  Paul  Ger\-aiH.  I^  Junta 

I  O.  J.  Baxter.  Rocky  Ford 

W.  L.  McCliman.H.  Rocky  Fdhi 

'  J .  W.  Belew.  Rocky  Ford 

I  C.  M.  Piper,  HoUv 

Geo.  W.  Hood,  Rocky  Ford 

'  J,  F.  DaviM.  Lamar 

I  David  .\dams,  Ias  Animas 

I  C.  \V.  Fenlason,  Rocky  Ford 

Wm.  Morrison,  Rocky  Ford 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Cassatt,  Rocky  Ford 

B.  F.  Powers,  Munzanola 

I).H.Smith,R(K'kv  Ford 

I  W.H.Smith,  Holly 

I  J.  C.  Sanders,  Ro<'kv  Ford 

H.  W.  Royal,  Rocky  Ford 

I  P.  E.  Vandenburjf,  Rocky  Ford 

J.  A.  Coughren,  Rock v  Ford  

\V.  N.  R.  Sneath,  Roi-kv  Ford 

E.  W.  Shelton,  Rocky  i*'ord 

F.  P.  Howard,  Rockv  Ford 

A.  L.  Hadley.  Rocky  Ford 

E.  E.  Cadwalader.  Rocky  Ford 

L.  A.  Hallows.  R(K*ky  Ford 

J .  P.  Wagner.  Lamaf 

.1.  H.  Whittenberg.  Rocky  Ford  .... 

H.  C.  Amend.  Rocky  Ford 

S.  H.  Pollock.  Rocky  Ford 

A.  P.  Kouns,  RiM'k  y  Ford 

Hamm  Bros..  Rocky  Ford 

A.  H.  Hamlin.  Rocky  Ford 

Norman  Anderstm.  Rocky  F(jrd 

A.  Addington  &  Bro.,  La  Junta 

E.  Reed,  Fairmount 

T.  J.  Douglas,  Rwky  Ford 

G.  0.  Bevers,  Rocky  Ford 

Luther  Melton,  Jjis  Animas 

M.  G.  Anderscm.  R<»cky  Ford 

M.  A.  Gonicm,  La  Junta 

F.  A.  Crowe,  Rocky  Ford 

Neece  Brrn..  Las  Animiu*- 

Chester  Johnson.  Rocky  Ford 

A.  Young  &  Son,  Rwky  Ford 

Jo.".  Belier.  Rockv  Ford 

Z.  P.  Crowe.  R(x;kv  Ford 

J.  C.  Prior.  Rockv  Ford 

H.  P.  Fetz.  Rocky  Ford 

L.  Yates.  R<K*ky  Ford 

J.  E.  Ganger,  Rocky  F'ord 

Barnard  A:  Ikxleen.'  Fowler 

G.  W.  Winchester,  R(H'ky  Ford 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  lackey.  Rocky  Ford  . 

John  Johnson.  Lhs  Animas 

L.  W.  Babcwk.  Rocky  Ford 

Enos  Bowman.  Ro<*ky  Fonl 

Jens  ( •hri.*«tt*nsen ,  Ncpesta 

J.  J.  Watt.  Iji  Junta 

Phil.  R.  Erick.Mtm.  Rcwrkv  Ford 

T.  W.  Harding.  R<K'kyFonl 

Geo.  Hollis,  Hollv 

C.  O.  Wattcrs.  Rrnky  Ford 

G.  W.  McBride.  R<Kk v  Ford 

Eugene  E.  Robb,  Rocky  Ford 

Ger>rge  F.  Pearl,  I^mar 

R.  M.Smith.  Rocky  Ford  

Harrv  Z.  Cwwe,  Rockv  Fonl 

J.  R.  I^ackey,  Rockv  Ford 

Levi  Wilson,  Holly 

Boon  Bacon.  Rocky  Ford 

K.  M.  dc  E.  Irving.  Granada 

H .  W.  (\>mer.  Rocky  Ford   

Chas.  Laramey.  Fowler 

T,  E.  Marshall.  I^  Junta 

J.  L.  Westfall,  Fairmount 

Geo,  W.  Reed,  Fairm<mnt 

J.  B.  Brunk.  La  Junta 

Ivan  L.  Weigaud,  Rocky  Eord 

C.  W.  Norton,  Rocky  Ford 

E.  Brewer,  Manzanola 


Gross 
amount. 


SI,  095. 12 
1,168.11 
994.40 
189.79 
1,156.05 
796.94 
899.66 
568.67  i 

430.11  I 
1,367.50  ; 

678.85  ; 

618.45 
2.092.85  I 
2,232.5.S  ! 

634.97  ! 

761.65 
1,425.51 

3d9. 49 
4,266.11 
1,652.77 

538.  :v> 
2,332.77 
2.112.12 

606.50 
1,873.62 
4.864.35 
1,396.92 

266.54 
2.435.82 

546.57 

417.76 
1,562.91 
3,695.88 

514.42 

703.80 
2.426.86 

913.66 
2,283.85 
1,511.22 

569.17 

524. 45 

399.13 
2,304.70 
1,436.92 

726. 12 
3, 450. 70 
2,139.93 

943. 52 

1.390.15 

980.17 

1,809.36 

964.30 

1,230.93 

1,657.04 

5.673.89 

1, 177. 98 

586.77 

4,318.92 

788.12 

532. 15 

1.513.6') 

1.060.86 

210.88 

1,565.,'>| 

1.156.  St*. 

1.587.80 

l.aM.08 

1.291.60 

1.024.56 

2, 187. 25 

414.32 

414.09 

514. 78 

822.26 

746. 78 

989.86 

1.526.68 

568.86 

457. 12 

2.030.46 

1.654.29 

3, '295. 75 


Average 

Average 

amount 

tons  per 

per  acre. 

acre. 

S219.02 

43.8 

194.67 

38.9 

191.23 

88.2 

189.79 

87.9 

166. 16 

88 

169.39 

8L8 

147.48 

29.5 

142, 17 

28.4 

143.37 

28.7 

136.75 

27.3 

133.11 

26.6 

131.58 

26.3 

130.80 

26.1 

1-29.05 

26.8 

128.59 

25.7 

1-26.94 

26.3 

1-23.96 

24.7 

1-23.16 

24.6 

1-22.94 

24.6 

122.43 

24.4 

12-2.35 

24.4 

122.13 

24.4 

122.09 

24.4 

121.80 

24.2 

120. 10 

24 

119.89 

28.9 

118.71 

•23.7 

118.46 

23.6 

117.67 

23.6 

116.26 

23.2 

116.04 

23.2 

115.77 

23.1 

115.49 

23 

114.32 

22.8 

113.62 

22.7 

112.81 

22.6 

112.79 

22.6 

in.  96 

22.8 

in.  94 

22,3 

111.88 

22.8 

11L68 

22.8 

110.87 

22.1 

110.80 

22.1 

110.46 

22 

110.01 

22 

109.89 

2L9 

109.74 

21.9 

109.71 

2L9 

109.46 

2L8 

106.91 

21.7 

109.11 

21.8 

108.35 

21.6 

107.97 

21.6 

107.60 

21.5 

107.05 

2L4 

107.04 

21.4 

106.68 

2L3 

106.64 

-21.3 

106.50 

21.3 

106.43 

2L2 

106.19 

2L2 

106.09 

-2L2 

105.44 

21 

ia->.34 

21 

105.17 

21 

105. 15 

21 

105.11 

21 

105.01 

21 

101.75 

20.9 

104.15 

20.8 

103.58 

20.7 

103.52 

20.7 

102.96 

20.6 

102. 78 

20.6 

102.30 

20.4 

102.04 

20.4 

101.77 

20.3 

101.68 

20.8 

101.58 

20.8 

101.62 

20.8 

10L49 

20.2 

101.41 

2D.  2 
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Acres. 


8 

4.7 
15.5 
10 
24.4 

.«> 
28 
23.3 


Name  and  town. 


C.  A.  Newman.  Las  Anima^  . . 

John  T.  Jay,  Rocky  Ford 

W.  J.  McGavick,  Rocky  Ford. 

M.  J.  Horner,  Rocky  Ford 

John  A.  Fearris,  Rocky  Ford. 

J.  \V.  NorriK,  Prowers 

F.  M.  Harsin.  Rocky  Ford 

J.  F.  Overby,  Rocky  Ford 


GnM«< 
amount. 


810. 

474. 
1,566. 
1.010. 
2,459. 

501. 
2.806. 
2,33L 


Average 

Average 

amount 

tone  per 

per  acre. 

acre. 

101.31 

2B.2 

101.04 

aa2 

10L04 

2a2 

101.01 

2a2 

100.79 

20.1 

100.28 

30 

100.19 

20 

100.06 

20 

Per  acre. 

52  growers  received  more  than 190 

90  growers  received  more  than 80 

105  growers  received  more  than 70 

106  growers  received  more  than 60 

105  growers  received  more  than 50 

126  growers  ret^eived  more  than 40 

STATEMENT  OF  TEUMAN  0.  FALMEE,  8ECEETAET  OF  THE 
AMEEICAN  BEET  8TJ0AE  ASSOCIATION. 


Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman  ahd  gentlemen,  my  understanding  of 
the  plea  made  by  those  favoring  the  passage  of  the  measure  now  l)einjf 
conijiidered  by  this  honomble  committee  is  that  its  passage  will  aid  the 
Filipino  people  and  will  not  injure  any  American  industry. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  telieve  that 
the  general  sentiment  of  public  men,  so  far  as  has  been  expressed,  is 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  favor  the  bill  if  it  could  \\e  shown 
that  its  passage  would  injure  any  American  industry. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  surmise  be  correct,  I  propose  to 
devote  myself  to  pointing  out^ — 

First.  The  preponderating  economic  value  of  a  home  beet-supir 
industry  as  compared  with  other  agricultural  or  manufacturing 
industne«. 

Second.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  present 
American  beet-sugar  industry. 

Third.  How  not  onh'  this  industry,  but  the  cause  of  American  agri- 
culture generally,  w^ould  be  seriously  injured  b}-  the  passage  of  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  by  this  honorable  committee. 

Up  to  a  century  ago  the  sugar  of  the  w^orld  was  produced  by  slaves 
in  the  Tropics,  and  to-day  tropical  sugar  estates  represent  the  closest 
approach  to  actual  slavery  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

March  25,  1811,  the  tirst  Napoleon  issued  a  decree  appropriating 
1,000,mO0  francs  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try by  establishing  scientific  schools  for  the  study  of  the  sugar  beet, 
the  setting  aside  of  8U,0on  acres  of  land  for  sugar-beet  culture,  and 
the  erection  of  4  imperial  beet-sugar  plants,  ^sapoleon's  lead  was 
soon  followed  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  from  1822  to  1825  over  100 
factories  were  erected.  In  1840  4.35  per  cent  of  the  world's  sugar, 
or  50,0<)0  tons,  was  produced  from  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Not  by  Frederick  the  Great.  Frederick  the  (Jre^t 
had  beeti  dead  some  time.     It  is  another  Frederick  of  Prussia. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  Frederick  William.     Of  the  present  season's 
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crop,   7,215, 0(K)  tons,  or  nearly  60  por  cent  of  the  total,  will  come 
from  beets. 

Now,  why  is  this^  What  has  brought  about  this  great  change? 
Why  does  not  P^urope  still  go  to  its  tropical  colonies  for  its  sugar, 
iDasniuch  as  with  tlie  cheap  labor  there  prevailing  it  can  be  produced 
more  cheaply  than  it  can  at  home  i 

Why  is  it  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  mountainous  Switzerland, 
bleepy  Portugal,  and  lethargic  Greece,  there  is  not  a  country  in  Con- 
tinental P^urope  which  does  not  produce  all  or  more  sugar  than  it  con- 
sumes? And,  with  the  exception  of  France,  every  one  of  them  (includ- . 
ing  also  Great  Britain)  collects  full  tariff  on  its  colonial  sugar,  and 
between  them  all  they  export  several  million  tons  of  sugar  annually. 

It  was  but  a  comparativelv  few  years  ago  that  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try of  Europe  was  confined  to  small  districts  in  France  and  Germany, 
just  as  a  few  years  ago  it  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  a  small  area 
in  this  country,  while  to-da^'  our  well-defined  beet-sugar  area  extends 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  is  large  enough  to  produce  sufficient  sugar 
in  one  year  to  feed  the  world  for  half  a  century. 

Why  is  it  that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  so  protected  and  fostered 
the  home  sugar  industry  that  to-day  there  are  3i)3  factories  in  Germany, 
231  in  Austria-Hungary,  275  in  Russia,  342  in  France,  113  in  Belgium, 
34  in  Italy,  32  in  Spain,  29  in  Holland,  25  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  7 
in  Denmark,  T)  in  Koumania,  2  in  Bulgaria,  and  1  in  Servia? 

As  I  said  before,  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Tropics  can  supply  all  these 
nations  with  sugar  for  less  money  than  it  costs  them  to  produce  it  at 
home;  hence  there  nuist  be  some  gre^t  underlying  economic  reason 
for  this  universal  action  on  the  part  of  European  rulers,  statesmen, 
and  political  ecrdnomists,  who  have  induced  their  capitalists  to  invest 
over  Ji5f)0(),000,000  in  some  1,500  factories. 

The  rulers  of  10,000.0(M)  easy-going,  sleep}'  Europeans  purchase 
their  sugars  from  the  Tropics,  while  the  rulers  of  350,(X)0,000  Euro- 
peans, including  all  of  the  progressive  nations,  erect  such  tariff  walls 
as  to  exclude  tropical  sugar,  produce  at  home  all  they  consume,  and 
export  several  million  tons  to  the  British  Islands  and  to  a  few  strag- 
gling countries  who  haven't  the  foresight  to  produce  their  own  sugar. 

Well,  one  reason  is  that  bv  pursuing  this  policv  thev  annually  dis- 
tribute over  *200,000,(M)0  to  "^  their  farmers  and  *iOO,oi)0,00(^  to "^ their 
home  laborers,  instead  of  sending  it  to  the  Tropics. 

Another  reason  is  that,  besides  keeping  ^00,000,000  at  home,  they 
draw  ^150,000,000  to  )i>200,000,000  in  gold  from  other  countries  for  the 
surplus  sugar  they  export. 

Now,  aside  from  his  labor,  what  does  it  cost  the  European  to  do  all 
this?  At  12  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre  and  7  tons  of  beets  to  1  ton  of 
sugar,  it  requires  a  little  over  4,000,000  acres  to  produce  this7,215,(.HX) 
tons  of  sugar,  which,  at  3  cents  per  pound,  is  worth  ^83,000,000. 
And  what  can  the  sagacious  European  secure  for  this  1^83,000,000? 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  average  fann  value  per  acrre  of  our  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  rye  has  been  S8.69.  And  so,  by  adding  the  cost  of 
freight  and  other  chaiges,  what  our  European  friends  produce  from 
4,000,000  acres  will  purchase  the  cereals  which  we  produce  on 
55,000,000  acres. 

Our  friends  and  customers  in  continental  Europe  seem  to  feel  that 
this  is  a  pretty  decent  sort  of  economic  policy  to  follow.     At  all  events, 
B  p  1—06  M 5() 
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one  b}'  one  the}'  have  dropped  into  line  inuil  there  are  now  hut  three 
of  them  left,  and  during  all  this  time  there  has  never  been  a  deserter 
from  this  policy  when  once  it  was  adopted. 

Some  one  says:  '*  Well,  that  explams  it  all:  any  people  who  can 
raise  a  product  on  4,(XK),(K)0  acres,  which  can  be  excnang-ed  for  the 
product  of  55,000,000  acres  of  equally  good  land,  would  be  all  but 
idiotic  if  they  gave  up  such  a  policy." 

But  no.  that  does  not  explain  it  all,  not  ))v  anv  manner  of  means. 

Our  European  statesmen  and  thinkers  ^o  far  deeper  than  that. 
•  They  have  found  that  the  innumerable  schools  which  are  operated 
primarily  for  the  teaching  of  sugar-beet  culture  make  good  and  careful 
farmers  out  of  poor  and  shiftless  farmers,  and  they  are  fully  alive  to 
the  fact  that  good  and  careful  farmers  are  the  backbone  of  most 
national  prosperity.  And  so,  while  our  farmers  secure  an  average 
return  of  but  $8.61^  per  acre  from  their  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  ne. 
the  German  farmers  of  to-day  secure  an  average  return  of  i>25.25  per 
acre  when  growing  these  same  crops  on  the  so-called  "' worn-out  soils 
of  Europe.*'  This  is  a  condition  well  known  and  duly  considered  by 
European  statesmen  and  political  economists. 

Another  reason  considered  bv  these  serious,  investigating  European 
political  economists,  discreditecl  though  they  may  be  in  thelialls  of  our 
Congress  to-day,  is  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrnted  that 
beets  in  rotation  with  other  crops  improve  the  soil  conditions  to  such 
an  extent  that  four- fifths  of  a  given  area  will  produce  from  15  to  W 
per  cent  more  of  all  other  crops  than  the  whole  five-fifths  will  produce 
without  beet  rotation. 

Senator  Culberson.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there  to  inquire  if  I 
understand  you.  Do  you  take  the  position  generally  that  the  Euro- 
pean farmer  is  a  more  successful  farmer  than  the  American  farmer  J 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  statistics  all  show  it. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  invite  your  attention  to  a  review  of  the  census 
of  1890,  by  Mulhall,  in  which  fie  demonstrates  the  other  proposition 
conclusively. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  figures  that  I  am  using  here  are  taken  from  the 
International  Sugar  Situation,  by  Mr.  Rutter,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  1904,  in  which  he  gives  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye; 
he  gives,  for  instance,  as  to  wheat,  that  the  average  value  of  the  yield 
per  acre  in  Germany,  1898  to  1902,  was  $29.  Now,  our  average  value 
of  wheat— they  raised,  by  the  way,  4,700,000  acres,  and  we  raised 
44,000,000—  our  average  value  of  the  yield  per  acre  from  1 895  to  1904  ww 
$8.96.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  farm  value  in  both  cases,  and  of  oats 
the  value  is  $25  against  our  value  of  $7.94:  of  barley  their  value  was 
$26  against  our  value  of  $10.15,  and  of  rye  $21  against  $7.72. 

Senator  Culberson.  This  review  bv  Mulhall  of  the  census  of  ISl^O 
appeared  in  a  series  of  articles  in  tlie  North  American  Review,  and 
states  the  other  conclusion  distinctly.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  will  take  the 
libert}',  if  I  can  get  hold  of  that  article,  to  insert  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  1  remember  it  very  well.  It  is  just  as 
you  have  stated  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  given  you  the  Dejmrtment  of  Agriculture  as 
mv  authority  for  this,  and  it  is  in  accord  with  many  other  things  that 
1  have  seen  which  bear  on  the  same  subject. 
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Let  me  read  an  extract  concerning  scientific  tests  niadetjome  years 
igo  in  German >-.     It  is  as  follows: 

A  German  farm  of  625  acres  produced,  before  the  introduction  of  beet  culture, 
rearlv,  9,736  bushels  of  grain  in  ten  vears'  average.  After  beet  culture  was  intro- 
luced,  with  125  acres  yearly  to  beets,  the  average  yearly  grain  crop  from  the  reinain- 
ng  500  acres  was  9,870  bushels,  or  134  bushels'  increase.  Another  farm  in  the 
)rovince  of  Saxony,  also  of  625  acres,  produced  before  beet  culture  was  introduced,  in 
en  years'  average,  13,879  bushels  of  grain.  When  live  years  afterwards  135  acres 
%'ere  planted  with  beets,  the  grain  crop  of  the  remaining  490  acres  was  14,365  bushels* 
iverage,  and  afterwards,  when  yearly  220  acres  of  beets  were  planted,  the  average 
pnain  crop  from  the  remaining  '4(V>  acres  was  14,397  bushels,  or  518  bushels  more 
han  from  the  whole  625  acres  ):)efore  l>eet«  were  raised.  Thirty-five  other  farms  of 
■>00  to  1,000  acres  each  in  the  province  of  Saxony  showed  the  following  result: 

.  { rerof/e  crops  per  acre. 

Before        After  pprppnt 

beet  cul-  beet  ciil-   IncTeaue.  /  "J.„" 
ture.  tare.  "'^  ^^^' 


hundt. 

Poundit. 

2,292 

444 

24 

1,672  , 

216 

14.8 

2,091 

422 

25.2 

1.918 

563 

41.5 

1,881 

849 

86 

la.rKX) 

6,874 

102.3 

Wheal 1,«48 

Rye 1,456 

Barley 1,672 

OatA 1.355 

Peaue 985 

Potatoes 6, 716 

The  average  beet  i-rop  of  the.se  farms  was  17  tons  4(M.)  pounds 
per  acre. 

It  will  he  seen  from  this  that  after  setting  aside  one-tifth  of  their  land 
for  beets  the  excess  tonnage  of  other  crops  growing  on  the  remain- 
ing four-fifths  of  the  land,  over  and  above  what  was  formerly  grown 
on  the  entire  five-fifths,  went  a  long  way  toward  paying  for  the  labor 
on  the  beet  crop,  the  returns  from  which  were  nearly  all  clear  profit. 

These  facts  strongly  appeal  to  the  sbitesmen  and  political  econo- 
mist*^ throughout  Euro[)e,  and  1  doubt  if  they  would  supplant  their 
dome  sugar  industry  if  they  could  secure  sugar  from  the  Tropics  for 
practically  nothing. 

Nor  is  this  all  tliat  is  considered  by  the  leadei-s  of  European  eco- 
nomic thought. 

We  all  know  how  rapidly  our  eastern  soils  have  been  depleted  by 
the  constant  culture  of  wheat,  and  that  the  great  wheAt-producing  sec- 
tions of  the  nation  an^  yearly  moving  westward  to  new  and  virgin 
*oils.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  for  wheat  carries  with 
it  the  richest  ingredients  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sugar 
which  the  European  grows  and  exports  is  simply  the  carbon,  hvdrogen, 
stnd  oxygen,  which  the  plant  gathers  wholly  from  the  sunshine,  the 
rains,  and  thcj  winds  which  sweep  over  the  fields,  the  fertility  of  which 
would  never  be  depleted  one  iota  if  all  the  residue  be  returned  to  them. 

Whether  or  not  the  greatest  brains  of  Europe  be  in  error,  in  any 
event  they  are  a  unit  in  clinging  to  the  economic  idea  of  producing 
their  sugar  at  home,  regardless  of  their  sugar-producing  colonies,  and 
they  refuse  to  adopt  what  seems,  under  our  present  legislation,  to  be 
our  economic  views,  which  compels  us  to  send  abroad  the  wheat  w^e 
produce  on  11jmh),()00  acres  in  order  to  purchase  the  sugar  which 
our  agriculturists,  based  on  our  present  ^neld,  could  produce  on  less 
than  1,5W,000  acres. 
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The  Chairman.  How  does  tlie  value  of  English  land  compare  with 
the  European? 

Mr.  Palmer.  1  am  not  familiar  with  that,  but  I  should  say  that 
English  land,  being  held  so  largely  in  large  estates,  the  small  holdings* 
should  be  more  valuable  than  in  fiurope. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  English  yield,  without  the  beet  sugar,  a 
larger  and  more  valuable  yield  than  Germany  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  I  have  had  no  occasion  to 
investigate  the  English  yield,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  growing 
beets. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is,  but  that  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. You  mean  they  are  not  growing  l>eets,  but  with  a  rotation  of 
crops  they  get  a  better  production. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  on  potatoe^ii  and  root  crops  the\'  get  a  better 
value;  I  know  they  do  in  Ireland.  Our  school  or  theory  of  economics 
docK  not  seem  to  have  appealed  with  any  force  to  the  statesmen  of 
Europe.  They  prefer,  foolishly,  some  sav,  to  let  us  raise  and  send 
them  the  bulk  of  their  wheat,  carrying  witli  it  our  richest  soil  ingredi- 
ent^, and  in  return  they  will  export  a  trifle  of  their  wind  and  i^ain  and 
sunshine. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  theoretically,  and  not  taking  other 
elements  into  consideration,  if  we  kept  this  process  up  long  enough, 
our  soils  would  eventually  become  entirely  exhausted  and  theirs 
greatlv  enriched. 

Perhaps  there  are  European  statesmen  and  political  economists  who 
would  be  willing  to  risk  their  reputations  by  advocating  the  displace- 
ment of  the  home  sugar  industry  by  admitting  the  cheaper  tropical 
product  to  their  ports,  but  as  yet  none  have  been  found  brave  enough 
to  advocate  such  a  course  and  sutfer  the  conseciuences. 

The  sturdy  Dutchmen  own  an  island  near  the  Philippines  which  pro- 
duces 1,(K)(),(H)0  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  and  in  the  year  19«X> — the  latest 
figures  I  have  at  hand — those  sturdy,  far-seeing  Dutchmen  raised  their 
own  sugar,  exported  nearly  40(),(HH),0(M)  pounds  to  other  countries, 
and  took  from  Java  just  16H  tons,  which  paid  full  tariff  rates- 
How  is  it  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  decline  in  the  world's 
price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  bounties  and  cartels  of  Europe  have  l>een  abolished, 
the  Europeans  are  still  able  not  only  to  raise  all  the  sugar  they  con- 
sume, but  to  export  several  million  tons  of  iti 

Although  he  had  been  raising  beets  for  half  a  century  the  German 
farmer  in  IS72  was  only  able  to  produce  9.11  tons  per  acre,  for  which 
he  received  ^5  per  ton,  or  §45.55  jhm*  acre. 

In  1004,  owing  largely  to  the  scientific  training  he  had  received  from 
government  beet-sugar  schools,  the  German  farmer  was  able  to  pro- 
duce 18.<)3  tons  of  beets  per  acre  at  a  far  less  average  expenditure, 
and  these  beets  he  sold  for  S4.08  per  ton.  thus  securing  a  return  of 
^55  per  acre. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  with  the  acreage  cost  of  production  greatlv 
reduced,  and  the  gross  cash  returns  increased  bv  over  $10  per  acre, 
the  farmers  i)f  Europe  deluge  the  factories  with  proix)8als  for  beet 
acreage  until  the  factories  are  compelled  to  assign  ttie  contnu*ts  by 
percentage  allotment,  thpsan)e  as  we  allot  an  oversui)scribed  bond  issue? 

So  nuich  for  the  agricultural  features  of  an  industry  our  foreign 
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economists  hold  in  such  high  esteem.  Now,  how  about  the  results 
aecured  by  the  manufacturing  end,  largely  due  to  this  agricultural 
training  of  the  farmers  bv  the  government,  for  you  can  not  expect 
beets,  only  the  sugar  whicli  is  extracted  from  them 'if 

In  1872  the  166  pounds  of  sugar  which  they  were  able  to  extract 
from  each  ton  of  beets  cost  the  factory  $8.01  per  100  pounds,  while 
in  1904,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  farmer  had  greatly  increased 
his  profits  per  acre,  he  was  able  to  sell  his  product  to  the  factory  at  a 
price  which  gave  the  manufacturer  his  raw  material  at  $1.32^  per  100 
pounds  and  tniis  enabled  him  to  produce  sugar  for  export  and  market 
it  in  competition  with  sugar  from  the  semislave  cane  plantations  of  the 
Tropics. 

Some  of  this  progress  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production  is  due,  of 
course,  to  improved  methods  in  the  factory,  but  it  must  be  apparent 
to  all  that  Europe  could  not  compete  with  tropical  sugar  to-day  nad  not 
her  political  economists  devoted  their  attention  to  agriculture,  the  basis 
of  all  national  wealth.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  ask.  What  have  these 
European  economists  gained  by  persistently  following  a  given  policy? 
They  are  annually  producing  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
sugar  without  in  the  least  encroaching  on  the  production  of  other 
agricultural  crops.  They  are  exporting  sugar  m  competition  with 
tne  world,  and  they  are  producing  sugar  at  such  a  low  cost  as  to 
enable  the  National  (xovernment  to  derive  an  enormous  revenue  from 
it  without  raising  the  price  to  a  point  so  high  as  not  to  be  within  reach 
of  everyone. 

And  what  is  the  American  farmer  doing  to-day  ^  He  is  slowly  being 
educated  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  German  brother  by  producing 
higher  grade  beets  and  moi*e  tons  per  acre,  and,  unlike  his  German 
brother,  he  is  receiving  more  money  per  ton  for  his  beets.  The  sugar 
which  the  American  factory  is  able  to  extract  from  these  beets  costs 
the  fa(*torv  $2.21  per  hundred  pounds  in  the  beet  laid  down  at  point 
of  shipment,  to  which  nuist  be  added  freight,  shrinkage,  cost  of 
extmction,  etc. 

In  11^04,  22  American  factories  paid  flat  prices  for  beets  ranging 
from  S4.50  to  J?.")  per  ton.  while  26  factories  paid  $4.50  per  ton  for  12 
per  cent  beets,  adding  either  25  cents  or  38it  cents  per  ton  for  each 
1  per  cent  of  sugar  in  excess  of  12,  and  this  brought  the  avei^age  of 
all  to  $5.20  per  ton.  ^ 

When  we  are  asked  why  we  can  not  produce  sugar  in  the  United 
States  to-day  in  competition  with  the  Tropics,  we  say  largely  because 
of  lack  of  time  in  which  to  teach  the  American  farmers  how  to  pro- 
duce the  })est  results,  and  because  we  are  operating  under  the  highest 
wage  rates  in  the  world,  while  tropical  sugar  estates  are  operated  with 
the  poorest  paid  labor  in  the  world.  p]ignt  years  ago,  when  we  passed 
the  Dingley  bill,  we  wcn»  emulatfng  the  best  brains  of  Europe  in  our 
economic  policy.  To-day  there  are  influences  at  work  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  turn  our  backs  to  the  policies  of  all  European  statesmen. 

Surely  the  economic  features  involved  in  the  production  at  home  of 
the  sugar  we  consume  are  so  grent  and  so  far-reaching  that  the}'  should 
lift  the  industry  to  a  plane  of  thought  and  consideration  which  is 
higher  than  mere  party  policy,  higher  than  mere  ''protection''  as 
ordinarily  understood.  The  economic  value  of  the  home  sugar  indus- 
try should  forever  prevent  it  from  being  bartered  away  to  satisfy  the 
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whim  of  any  person  or  set  of  persons,  or  the  pockets  of  would-be 
American  exploiters  in  tropical  islands,  or  the  semicivilized  people  of 
those  islands,  be  they  in  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Indian  ocean. 

I  submit  herewith  a  table  which  fully  explains  the  economic  prog:- 
ress  of  the  industr}^  both  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Also  a 
table  which  shows  how  expert  the  German  farmer  has  become  in  rais- 
ing other  crops  common  to  both  countries,  this  result  being  largely 
attributable  to  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  introduction  of  sugar 
beets. 

So  much  for  the  geneml  economic  value  of  this  industr3\ 

Progress  of  the  beet-sugar  industrif  in  the  United  Stntes  and  Germany. 


Average  >ield  of  beets  in  sugar,  per  acre per  cent. . 

Average  price  paid  farmers,  per  ton dollars. . 

Average  return  to  farmers,  per  acre do — 

Average  sugar  production,  per  acre pounds. . 

Average  sugar  pnxluction,  per  ton  of  beets do 

Average  price  paid  farmers,  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  in  the 
beet dollars. . 


2.37  , 


United 

states,      t 
1904.  h 

Germany. 

1901. « 

1872.  <•        1904.  <* 

•J.  6 
4.50  , 
43.20  1 
•2,109 

219 

10.47  ! 
ft.  20 
r>4. 44 
2.510 
234.8  : 

9.11           13.8$ 
5.00             4.03 
45. 55            55.00 
1.512            4,13S 
166            30S.( 

3.01 


1.S2I 


«  Progress  of  the  American  Beet-Sugar  Industry,  1901  rpp.  35-36). 

b  Progress  of  the  American  Beet-Sugar  Industry.  1904  (pp.  146-146) . 

^-Special  consular  reports,  Beet-Sugar  Industry  and  Flax  Cultivation  in  Foreign  Countries,  1891. 

dintemational  Sugar  Situation,  1904  (pp.  34-35). 

Leading  cereal  crops  of  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
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«  Statistical  Abstract.  1904  (Treasury  Department,  pp.  375-379). 

ft  International  Sugar  Situation,  1904  (Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  IB). 

C1904. 


The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  12  o'clock  having  arrived  we  will  have 
to  adjourn.     Have  you  finished  your  statement? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  of  that  section  of  it.  That  simply 
concerns  the  econoniic  features  of  the  industry. 

The  Chair>ian.  Have  you  the  rest  of  it  prepared? 

Mr.  Palmer.   I  have  tlie  bulk  of  it  prepared;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  the  Secretary  of  War  to-morrow 
morning.  Senator  Hale  desires  to  finish  his  questions.  Mr.  Pklmer, 
you  may  go  on  after  the  Secretary  of  War  gets  through. 

At  12  o  clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Fehruary  10,  1900,  at  10.30  o'clock. 
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Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 
WaMngtoVj  D.  (7.,  Fthmm^  16^  1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman).  Burrows,  Long,  Dick,  Stone, 
and  Dubois. 

STATEMENT  OF  TEUMAN  0.  FALMEE— (Eesumed). 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  remarks  yesterday  1  did  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  any  proprietorship  whatever  of  the 
economic  ideas  of  a  sugar  industry  in  a  temperat<i  zone,  and  this  morn- 
ing I  will  show  that  Congress  was  fully  aware  of  those  economic  fea- 
tures a  few  years  ago,  and  afforded  ample  protection  for  the  industry. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  moi*al  aspect  of  the  question.  For  many 
years  past  there  has  been  much  talk  about  building  u[)  a  home  sugar 
industry  which  would  supply  our  national  consumption.  Notwith- 
standing this  talk,  no  settlecl  governmental  policy  was  reached  for 
many  years  by  either  party.  During  one  period  a  specific  duty  would 
be  levied  on  sugar  imports,  only  to  oe  succeeded  by  a  period  of  free 
foreign  sugar  and  a  bounty  on  home  production:  and  that  period  fol- 
lowed by  an  ad  valorem  tax,  which  afforded  little  or  no  protection. 

At  different  times  various  persons  possessed  of  more  patriotism  than 
judgment  struggled  with  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  sunk  their  for- 
tunes in  it.  At  last,  in  1896,  the  minority  part}"  nailed  the  beet-sugar 
banner  to  its  masthead,  appealed  to  our  many  million  American 
farmers  to  support  it,  denounced  the  then  dominant  party  for  not  hav- 
ing kept  faith  with  the  American  sugar  producers,  and  announced 
itself  as  committed  to  a  policy  which  would  result  in  eventually  keep- 
ing at  home  the  $100,000,000  a  year  which  we  were  even  then  sending 
abroad  for  sugar.  The  partv  mast  with  that  beet-sugar  flag  nailed  to 
it  was  triumphant  at  the  polls,  and  the  party  has  been  in  power  ever 
since.  True  to  its  word,  it  passed  a  tariff  bill  which  afforded  the 
necessary  protection;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  was  then  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  importiint  features  of  that  bill,  a  feature  to  which 
the  most  careful  attention  was  given,  was  the  sugar  schedule  and  the 
economic  results  which  Congress  hoped  to  effect.  The  author  of  that 
tariff  bill,  the  late  Mr.  Dinglev,  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  Julv 
ll^  1897  (p.  2706,  Cong.  Rec.):* 

It  should  be  borne  in  niiml  that  the  jreneral  increase  of  duty  on  yugar  made  in  the 
proposed  tariff  has  been  nmde  not  only  to  increase  the  revenue,  but  also  to  further 
encourage  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  this  country  and  furnish  a  new  crop  for 
our  fanners,  who  are  l)eing  sorely  pressed  as  to  our  lar^^e  wheat  surplus  by  Russian 
and  South  American  competition.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  pro- 
duction of  our  own  sugar  from  the  beet  ought  to  be,  and  can  be,  successfully  entered 
upon,  and  thus  the  seventv-live  millions,  soon  to  l>e  one  hundred  millions,  sent 
abroad  for  the  purchase  of  our  sugar  ultimately  distribute<l  here  to  our  farmers. 
Already,  indeed,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  we  can  successfully  produce  beet 
sugar  here,  and  the  projwsed  dutv  placed  on  that  article  will  gradually  bring  this 
about,  while  for  the  time  being  affording  increased  revenue. 
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I  will  also  read  from  remarks  of  Senator  Aldrich,  May  25,  1897  (Cong. 
Rec,  55th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  1229): 

The  (iemand  for  revenue  piirpt>iae8,  and  the  belief  that  every  reasonable  effort  should 
be  made  to  encourage  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States,  led  a  majority 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  recommend  the  high  rates  upon  sugar  which  are  con- 
taineil  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  believed  by  the  friends  of  the  l>eet-8ugar  industry  that  we  can  succ*easfnlly 
imitate  the  example  of  (Germany  in  the  rapid  tlevelopment  of  beet -sugar  prodmtion. 
Germany  has  within  four  years  increase* I  her  jproiluct  by  50  per  cent,  and,  as  the 
result  of  her  system  of  bounties,  is  now  successfully  invading  the  sugar  markets  of 
the  w^orld.  She  apparently  has  no  natural  advantages  over  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  su;jar,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  t<:>  suppose  that  we  may  be  able  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  duty  or  by  a  judicious  system  of  bounties  withiii  a  conipartively 
short  time  to  supply  a  considerable  portion  of  the  domestic  demand. 

Also  from  the  remarks  of  Senator  Allison,  June  11,  1S97  (Cong. 
Rec.,  55th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  p.  1()T4): 

That  is  the  situatitm  as  respects  the  sugar  schetlule.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  the  policy  of  it.  It  is  that  we  shall  do  what  Europe  has  done:  thatwe  shall 
establish  the  industry  of  producing  sugar  in  our  own  country  instead  of  paying 
$100,000,000  per  annum,  as  we  have  l>een  paying  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  other 
countries  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  But  for  that  part  of  this  policy  I  wouM 
follow  Senators  who  would  place  a  duty  of  only  40  to  50  jwr  cent  ad  valorem  even 
upon  sugar  as  one  of  the  methods  of  raising  revenue  to  carry  on  the  Uovernment. 

We  import  into  the  United  States  now  nearly  3,500,000  pounds  of  sugar  from 
other  countries,  and  in  increasing  quantities  constantly  from  Kuropefrom  sugar  beets 
which  sugar  beets  are  grown  upon  land  in  Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
that  is  worth  three  or  four  times  the  land  in  our  own  country  which  would  produce, 
and  by  actual  test  can  produce,  sugar  fn>m  beets  equally  well  with  the  countries  J 
have  named.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  favor  these  provisions  for  a  high  duty 
upon  sugar.     ♦    *    * 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  schedule  stands  or  falls,  and  this  policy  stands  or  falls,  u 
we  succeed  in  establishing  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  our  country,  which  can  be 
establii-hed,  as  shown  by  chemical  tests,  in  nearly  half  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Hoar.  It  is  a  great  agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  Allison.  It  is  an  agricultural  industry,  as  my  friend  from  Mas8a(*hnsettB 
suggests,  and  a  great  agricultural  industry.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction in  Germany  that  has  given  to  that  country  its  marked  prosperity  for  the  last 
few  years.  Can  anyone  tell  me  why  it  is  that  we  should  export  the  com,  the  meat, 
the  pork,  and  the  grain  of  Iowa  to  Europe,  grown  u|)on  fields  in  the  interior  of  our 
own  country  and  bearing  the  burden  of  transiwrtation  to  the  countries  of  Europe 
which  now  produce  sugar,  and  then  draw  from  them  the  refined  sugar  which  wec»'>n- 
sume  in  Iowa?    That  is  the  question  we  are  deciding  here.     *    *    * 

On  page  1676,  on  the  same  date,  the  following  appears: 

Mr.  Hoar.  Before  the  Senator  sits  down  I  want  to  ask  one  question  as  to  a  part  of 
his  statement  which  goes  to  the  country,  and  it  is  obvious  enough,  I  suppose.  WouM 
not  the  transferring,  as  the  result  of  an  inadequate  protection  of  the  sugar-refining 
business,  to  other  countries  tend  very  largely  to  prevent  the  establishment  in  this 
country  of  the  business  of  raising  cane  and  l>eet  sugar  for  our  domestic  consumption? 

Mr.  Alllson.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  of  that.  The  dealing  with  this  great 
sugar  question,  from  the  time  of  its  production  to  its  final  (Consumption,  is  an  entirety, 
and  if  we  are  to  foster  and  protec-t  it  in  our  country  we  have  got  to  do  it  with  the 
work  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Hoar.  I  put  the  question  to  the  Senator  because  I  have  heard  it  said  more 
than  once  upon  this  floor  that  the  franiers  of  this  bill  were  indifferent  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  this  country.  Now,  if  I  understand  it — whether  the  details  be  right 
or  wrong  1  am  not  comi»etent  to  discuss  and  there  is  no  time  to  discuss  them  now— 
but  if  1  understand  the  attempt  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  his  associates,  it  has 
been  to  establish,  encourage,  and  promote  a  great  agricultural  interest  of  this  coun- 
try, which  shall  be  enabled  to  supply  not  foreign  markets,  but  the  home  market, 
which  is  now  largely  possessed  by  other  countries,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gen- 
tleman shuts  his  eye.**  to  the  effort  of  the  franiers  of  this  measure  who  does  not  see 
that  the  struggle  over  this  sugar  scheme  which  we  are  making  with  our  Democratic 
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and  other  opponent*!  is  a  strucgle  to  establish  one  of  the  greatest,  nioet  profitable,  and 
most  valuable  agricultural  industries  that  we  can  possible  get  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying our  home  market. 

Mr.  Allison.  I  have  failed  to  be  understood  if  J  did  not  say  in  the  beginning  that 
but  for  the  fact  that  we  all  believe  this  schedule  will  secure  at  an  early  pericS  the 
pro<luction,  from  beets  chiefly,  of  the  sugar  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country,  I  would  not  support  this  sugar  schedule. 

And  ajifain,  from  remarks  of  Senator  Allison,  June  14,  1897  (Cong. 
Rec,  55th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  1720); 

So  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  pro  tanto,  to  the  extent  of  his  amendment,  pro- 
poses to  with('.raw  what  we  bt^lieve  is  wise  and  essential — and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  agrees  with  me  in  that  respect — in  order  to  develop  the  great  industry 
of  beet  sugar  in  the  heart  of  this  continent,  which,  like  the  sugar  trust,  makes  refined 
Bugar,  which  turns  out  the  same  class  of  sugar  and  throws  it  upon  the  markets.  That, 
I  believe,. is  the  true  remedy  by  which  the  refining  of  sugar  and  the  pro<iuction  of 
sugar  in  condition  to  l)e  consumed  by  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  given  devel- 
opment in  the  interior  of  our  country.     *    *    * 

BEET-SUGAR   BOUNTY. 

On  July  3,  1897  (Cong.  Rec,  55th  Cong.,  l.st  ses.,  p.  2244),  Mr. 
Allison,  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Financ^e,  having  charge  of  the 
so-called  Dingley  bill,  intnxluced  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  on 
and  after  July  1,  18J^8,  and  until  July  1,  1903,  there  should  be  paid 
a  bounty  of  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound  to  the  producers  of 
sugar  made  from  ^)eet.s  grown  within  the  United  States  during  that 
period. 

On  the  same  page,  in  explaining  the  introduction  of  the  amend- 
ment, he  stated: 

I  will  eay  that  it  is  a  precise  reproduction  of  the  sections  relating  to  bounty  found 
in  the  law  of  1890,  except  that  it  applies  only  to  sugar  made  from  beets. 

On  the  same  page  Mr.  Allen,  of  Nebraska,  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment,  as  follows: 

Insert  the  words  "to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets," 

and  this  latter  amendment  was  permitted  to  go  Jn. 

Owin^  U)  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was  desirous  of  passing  the  bill- at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  and  that  several  Senators  desired  to 
submit  more  or  less  extended  remarks  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Allison 
withdrew  the  amendment,  and  it  was  afterwards  introduced  by  Mr. 
Allen  in  the  identic^il  form  in  which  it  was  introduced  by  the  committee. 

On  July  (>,  1897  (p.  2389  of  the  same  Record),  in  explaining  why  the 
committee  withdrew  the  amendment,  Mr.  Allison  said: 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  a  day  or  two  ago  offered,  I  l)elieve,  substantially  the 
amendment  8uggej»t4'd  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska;  but  we  were  notified  by 
the  other  side  of  tlie  cliam!>er  with  a  great  deal  of  firmness  that  it  would  delay  the 
passage  of  the  bill  for  some  time,  and  therefore,  to  facilitate  its  passage,  the  committee 
withdrew  the  amendment,  ai*  it  was  authorize<l  to  do.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
immediately  renewe<l  it. 

The  amendment  was  finally  laid  on  the  table. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  sugar  schedule  was  placed  unduly  and 
admittedly  high,  with  the  idea  that  a  portion  of  it  could  and  would  be 
traded  off  for  reciprocal  favors  from  tropical  sugar  islands,  and  that  it 
was  never  intended  that  the  rate  should  be  continued.  I  mention  this 
amendment  to  show  that  such  was  not  the  ciise,  at  least,  with  several 
leading  members  of  the  Senate,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  protec- 
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tion  for  beet  sugar  would  have  been  placed  even  hig-her  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  late  in  the  season  and  it  was  feared  that  such  action 
nii|rht  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

But  is  it  not  a  sad  commehtary  upon  the  value  of  the  pledges  and 

gromises  of  some  public  men  that  this  tariff  reduction,  free-sugar 
hilippine  bill  now  being  considered  by  this  honorable  committee,  is 
known  as  the  ''Payne  bill'" — named  after  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  New  York  Congressional  district— the  same  Mr. 
Payne,  who,  on  Julv  19,  1897,  when  urging  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
ihe  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  and  when  addressing  himself 
directly  to  the  sugar  schedule,  said: 

We  propose  to  raise  beet  supr  and  cane  sugar  enough  in  this  country  to  supply 
all  our  73,000,000  people.  ♦  *  ♦  Why  should  we  not  proiiuce  all  of  our  sugar  in 
this  country?  *  *  *  We  will  not  disturb  our  tariff  in  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  would  suggest  that  you  say  sugar  tariff,  instead 
of  tariff.  You  say  that  tariff  would  not  be  disturbed  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years.     You  mean  the  sugar  tariffs 

Mr.  Palmer.  Y'es,  sir;  I  say  he  was  addressing  himself  particularly 
to  the  su^r  schedule  at  that  time. 

Following  the  lead  of  Congress,  our  Department  of  Agriculture  took 
the  matter  up  vigorously,  and  from  that  tmie  to  this  has  never  wavered 
in  endeavoring  to  show  our  people  how  to  solve  this  great  economic 
question  to  the  best  advantage  and  with  the  fewest  mistakes  and  losses 
of  capital.  The  watchword  of  the  grand  old  chief  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  has  been — 

Produce  at  home  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  what  we  consume  an«l  enct>ur- 
aflre  our  island  possessions  to  produw  as  much  as  iK>ssible  of  the  $200,(X)0,(XXl  worth 
of  purely  tropical  products  which  we  annually  import  and  can  never  hoi>e  to  produce 
at  home'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  thousands  and  thousands  of  l>ages  of 
books  and  pamphlets  which  have  been  sent  broadcast  by  that  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  stated;  and  if  ever  Ameri(*aii 
capitalists  were  encouraged  by  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  to  embark  in  a  new  industry,  and 
were  made  to  believe  that  their  investments  would  be  thoroughly  safe- 
guarded by  Congress,  it  has  been  the  capitalists  who  have  in  gooil  faith 
placed  their  fortunes  in  the  American  beet- sugar  industry. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  passed  there  were  but  six  l>eet-sugar  fac- 
tories in  the  I'uited  States,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  seventh 
factory  was  completed.  Congress  was  taken  at  its  words,  and  the 
following  year  (1898)  $8,<XK),(X)0  were  expended  in  the  construction  of 
seven  new  plants.  Capitalists  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  invest- 
ing their  monev  in  favomble  locations,  and  in  1899  they  invested 
$10,0(X),000  in  the  construction  of  fourteen  additional  plants. 

Hawaii  had  been  annexed,  and  there  was  a  pause  to  consider  what 
the  effect  would  be  on  her  sugar  output,  but  during  190(>  enough  capi- 
talist's still  had  sufticient  confidence  in  Congress  to  invest  al>out  three 
million  dollars  in  five  new  plants. 

Then  came  the  Porto  Kican  bill.  But,  still,  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars  went  into  six  new  plants  in  1901,  a  like  amount  in  1902.  and  in 
1908  over  six  millions  were  invested  in  eight  new  plants,  l>esides  start- 
ing the  erection  of  two  others,  which  have  never  been  completed,  and 
which  represent  a  loss  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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The  Cuban  re<.'iproeity  treaty  was  signed  in  December,  1908,  and  that 

Eut  an  effective  quietus  on  the  expansion  of  the  home  sugar  industry, 
during  the  entire  two  3'^ears  which  have  passed  by  since  that  treaty 
became  effective  the  only  activitv  in  the  erection  of  factories  has  been 
to  construct  two  new  factories  and  to  try  and  better  the  local  condi- 
tions of  three  more  bj'  moving  them. 

And  yet  I  hear  it  stated  on  all  sides  that  the  beet-sugar  industry 
hasn't  been  hurt  and  isn't  going  to  be  hurt.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
submit  herewith  a  list  of  86  American  beet-sugar  factories  which 
were  projected  at  the  time  the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill  lirst  cjime  up. 
The  combined  capital  which  was  to  enter  into  the  construction  of  these 
factories  was  $49,000,000,  and  all  but  6  of  them  have  been  abandoned — 
some  of  them  after  the  buildings  had  been  erected.  This  list  was 
compiled  by  the  Government  agent  in  charge  of  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try, and  on  page  572  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mc^ans  (January,  1902),  where  he  gives  the  list,  he  says  it  is  but 
a ''partial  list,'' and  that  they  would  "purchase  from  the  farmers 
annually  beets  to  the  amount  of  $14,700,000." 

All  of  these  projects  we  consider  strong  j>088ibilitie8  in  the  near  future,  provided 
ciue^tion.s  affecting  the  beet-sugar  enterprise  are  settled.  There  are  many  others  for 
which  we  have  not  the  data. 

The  list,  giving  first  the  State,  the  town,  the  daily  capacity,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  ecjuipment,  is  as  follows: 


Name  of  town. 


Phoenix.. 
(ilendHle  . 


CALIFORNIA. 


Hemet 

Hiieneme  ... 
Andem>ii  — 

Tehama 

I>OJ<  Angeles  . 


«'OI.<>RAIH). 


Fowler 

Denver 

Fort  Collins 

Arveda 

ProwerH  County . 
Longmont  —  .*. 
Amitv 


Shelby 


Mason  City 

8ioux  City 

Missouri  Valley 

Toledo 

Storm  Lake 

Fon  Dodge 


IDAHO. 

Ameriean  Fallw 

MICHICJA.V. 


Port  Huron 

OhipfKiwa  County  . 

Racine 

Grand  Rapids 

Lapeer  


I  Daily 
capac- 
ity. 


Tonf. 

1,000 

500 


500 
500 

1,000 
500 

1.000 


500 

500 
1,000 

500 
1,000 
l.CKK) 

500 


1,000 


.500 

1.000 
500 
50<l 
500 


500 


5«)0  : 
:'iOO  ' 
5(H) 

^oo  : 

500 


Cost  of  con- 
struction 

and 
equipment. 


11,000,000 
.500,000 


500,000 
fiOO.OOO 

1,000,000 
500,000 

1,000,000 


500,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 

500.000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 


1,000,000 


Name  of  town. 


noiiw  Costofcon- 
^*"''      struction 
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P(>rt  Austin 

Green  Bay 

Dundf'e 

Caseville 

Monroe 

Saginaw 

Owosso 

Chesaning 

(irand  Rtipids . . . 

Crosswell 

Monroe 

Howell 

Fowlerville 

Cass  City 

Mount  Pleasant . 

Omer 

8t.  Louis 

Mason 

Pinconning  

(.'harlevoix 

Pontiac  

Ann  Arbor 

St.  Johns 


500,000 
500,000 


.MONTANA. 


500,000 


Hamilton. 


NEW   YORK. 


Wellsville  . 
Rochester.. 


500.000 
500.000 

SoiooS  i         ^'=^  •^^''^'«^- 

500,000  I  Mount  Morris 

«  Sirup  factory. 


capac- 
ity. 


and 
e<iuipment. 


lont. 
500  I 
500  ' 
760  ' 
660  ; 
600  I 
600 
500  I 
500 
360  I 
700  ! 
800 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
360 
500 
400 
500 


500 


500.000    i  MINNK80TA. 

1  OOo'oSo  '  Kenmark 

^^nn'mn   I'Little  Falls ,        400 

50u'««o      NewBraig 500 

I  Cr(N)kston 500 


500 


500 
1,000 


500 


1500.000 
500,000 
750,000 
650,000 
600,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
350,000 
700,000 
800.000 
500.000 
500,000 
500.000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 

5a>,ooo 

500,000 
350,000 
500,000 
400,000 
500,000 


500,000 
400.000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 


500,000 


500.000 
1,000,000 


500,000 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 

Oek« 

Fargo 

OHIO. 

Toledo 

Sandiuiky 

Norwalk 

ORE«ON. 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Shawmut 

SOITH  DOKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

Kimball 


500 
500 
350 


.SOO 


500 


500 
600 


500,000 
500.000 

:{50,ooo 


WISCONSIN. 


500,000 


500,000 


500,000 
500.000 


Sheboygan  

Racine  (4  planu«) 

(X'onomoMoc 

Waupiien 

Watertown 

StevenK  Point 

Beaverdam 

Burlington 

Franksville 

Kaukanna 


Wheatland  . 
1  Cheyenne  .. 

Total  . 


350 
a  500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500  I 
500 
500 


500 
1.000 


350.000 
2.000.000 
500.000 
500.000 
500.000 
500.000 
500.000 
500,  OUO 
500.000 
500.000 


500.000 
1.000.000 


49.000.000 


a  Each. 

I  hear  it  is  claimed  that  the  beet-sugar  people  have  not  acted  in  good 
faith  in  not  further  developing  the  industry-  after  Congress  had  given 
us  a  reasonable  tariff  and  told  us  to  go  ahead.  1  contend  that  the  facts 
do  not  warrant  such  a  statement.  In  less  than  eight  years  we  have 
invested  over  $80, (K)0, 000  in  the  construction  of  new  factories,  and  we 
have  increased  the  output  from  40,000  to  800,0<X)  tons,  or  750  per  i^nt, 
in  eight  years;  and'what  is  more,  during  most  of  this  time  the  industry 
has  been  treated  by  Congress  as  are  some  horses,  in  that  every- time 
they  straighten  out  the  tmces  their  drivers — who  should  be  otherwise 
emploved — jerk  the  reins  and  make  their  mouths  bleed  and  take  all  the 
spirit  out  of  them. 

Congress  started  out  to  give  us  a  home  market  for  ^1(K},<mh>,000 
worth  of  sugar  in  which  to  expand.  The  tirst  thing  Congress  did  after 
that,  which  affected  us,  was  to  annex  Hawaii,  which  has  resulted  in 
doubling  her  output  and  which  whittled  away  a  little  matter  of  200,(XK) 
tons.  The  next  thing  Congress  did  was  to  pass  the  Porto  Kican  bill, 
the  Insult  of  which  has  been  to  quadruple  the  Porto  Rican  output, 
whittling  away  200,000  tons  more.  The  third  thing  which  Congress 
did  was  to  pass  the  Cul)an  reciprocity  treaty,  and  that  has  lapped  up 
the  market  for  1,800,000  tons  more  and  stopped  all  expansion  of  the 
home  industry,  and  still  it  is  said  that  we  have  not  been  hurt  any. 
And,  just  to  see  whether  it  will  hurt  us  or  not,  some  desire  to  throw 
wide  the  doors  for  an  unlimited  amount  of  the  cheapest  sugar  pnxluct 
in  the  world. 

When  the  Dingley  })ill  was  passed  less  than  2oo,0(K)  tons  of  sugar 
entered  our  ports  at  less  than  full  duty.  In  19(K>,  estimating  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  Philippine  output  will  come  to  the  United  States, 
1,950,000  tons  of  sugar  will  enter  our  {X)rts  either  free  of  duty  or  at  a 
reduction  from  the  regular  tariff  nites. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  beet  sut^ar  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  Cuban  sugar  at  20  per  cent  reduction  of  the  Dingley  rate. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir:  that  is  hardly  what  I  mean  to  say.  I  mean 
to  say  that  b}'^  letting  in  1.300,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  at  a  reduced 
rate  that  action  of  Congress  has  certainly  checked  and  almost  entirely 
stopped  the  expansion  of  the  home  sugar  industry. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  we  can  not  compete  with  the  Cuban  sugar 
20  per  cent  l>elow  the  Dingley  rate  if 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  make  that  statement.  I 
mean  to  say  that  capital  has  been  discouraged  from  going  into  the 
industry  on  account  of  the.so  concessions  which  have  been  made  to 
tropical  islands. 

The  Chairman.  Putting  aside  the  other  concessions,  I  am  speaking 
now  simply  of  Cuba — that  we  have  that  large  amount  of  sugar  coming 
in — and  which  you  speak  of  as  the  one  that  is  affected. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  the  expansion  of  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  in  the  Hawaiian  matter  it  could  not  have 
affected  it  very  much,  l>ecause  we  have  had  it  for  thirty  years,  and 
free  sugar  from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Kico  was  a  small  amount;  but  you 
speak  of  the  Cuban  sugar  as  having  come  in,  as  it  has  come  in,  in  a 
very  large  amount,  and  you  say  that  it  has  arrested  the  construction 
of  factories^ 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  your  contention  is  that  that  Cuban  sugar 
in  the  market  makes  it  unprofitable  to  grow  l)eet  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Less  profitable  than  it  would  have  been  without  Cuban 
reciprocity. 

Tne  Chairman.  Not  as  profitable  i 

Mr.  Palmeu.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  still  be  profitable. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  would  depend  on  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world, 
whether  they  can  produce  sugar  in  competition  with  Cuba,  with  a  20 
per  cent  reduction.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  cheaply  Cuba  can  pro- 
duce sugar.  There  was  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  made  it  run  all  the  way  from  1  cent  a  pound  up  to  2 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  below  the  world's  price  does  Cuban  sugar 
sell  in  the  market— I  mean  below  the  world's  price,  of  course,  duty 
paid  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  Tlie  average  has  been  just  one-half  of  tiie  reciprocity 
you  gave  to  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  sells  at  10  per  cent  below  the  Hamburg 
price,  duty  paid. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  avemge  has  been  one-half  of  84:. 7  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  below  the  Hamburg  price  for  the  last  two  years. 

Senator  IjONo.   How  do  you  explain  that  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  Then^  has  been  but  one  buyer  for  it,  practically.  The 
A r buckles  buv  some. 

Senator  Stone.   Who  buys  the  other? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  sugar  trust.  They  are  going  to  buy  their  sugar 
just  as  cheap  as  they  can;  just  as  any  of  us  would  do  if  we  were  in  the 
same  line  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  pay  17  cents  less  j)er  hundred  jK)unds  than 
they  do  for  beet  sugar  or  any  sugars  from  any  other  parts  of  the 
worlds 
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Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  that  impreasion. 
During  the  past  two  yeai-s  I  say  the  actual  New  York  price  of  96^ 
sugar  has  averaged  17  cents  a  hundred  less  than  the  New  York  parity 
of  the  Hamburg  price,  and  that  has  applied  not  only  to  Cuban  sugar, 
but  to  West  Indian  sugar. 

Senator  Long.  Does  it  apply  to  Porto  Kican  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  1  have  no  data  as  to  Porto  Rico. 

Senator  Long.  Or  to  Hawaiian  sugar  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  1  should  say  not.  That  has  been  sold  under 
fconti*act. 

Senator  Long.  How  does  it  apply  only  to  Cuban  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  said  that  it  does  not  apply  to  Cuba  only,  but  that  it 
applies  to  all  West  Indian  and  other  sugar  that  is  brought  into  New 
liork. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  other  sugai-s,  whatever  they  are — 200,00) 
or  300,000  tons,  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  paying  the 
full  Dingley  rate — those  are  sold  in  New  York  at  the  Hamourg  price 
with  dut}'  and  freight  paid,  are  they  not.  or  are  they  sold  at  the  Cuban 
price  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  way  it  used  to  result,  but  since  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty  the  New  York  price  has  not  been  on  a  parity  ;iiritb 
the  Hamburg  price. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  that  is  what  1  wanted  to  get  at — that  is, 
the  parity  is  based  on  the  Cuban  importation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  that  you  could  quite  say  that;  but  the 
Cuban  importations  have  affected  the  parity. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  are  there  two  prices  in  New  Y'ork,  one 
price  for  Cuban  sugar  and  one  price  for  other  sugars  i 

Mr.  Palmer.   Not  as  far  as  1  know;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  does  the  New  York  price  represent  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  have  1,300,000  tons  of  sugar  coming  in  here  at 
20  per  cent  off. 

The  Chairman.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Now,  the  buyers  of  sugar  in  New  York  are  going  to 
get  just  as  much  of  that  20  per  cent  as  the}^  can;  it  is  a  very  natural 
thing  to  do,  and  they  have  been  able  to  buy  their  sugar  at  prices 
which  have  depressed  the  New  York  market  17  cents  a  hundred  under 
the  New  York  parity  of  the  Hamburg  market. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  has  brought  the  other  foreign  sugars 
down  to  that  priced 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  All  foreign  sugars  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Whether  from  Cuba  or  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  How  about  the  price  of  refined  sugar;  has  that  been 
depressed  17  cents  ^ 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  looked  up  the  figures  on  the  refined  sugars. 
I  have  taken  the  raw  sugar  because  it  is  only  mw  sugar  that  we  import 
f  I'om  Cuba. 

Senator  Long.  Yes:  but  you  are  interested  in  the  price  of  refined 
sugar,  are  you  not — the  boet-sugar  producers? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  should  say  it  has  been  reduced  somt*- 
what. 
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I 

Senator  Long.  What  do  you  know  about  that;  have  you  the  figures 
as  to  that? 

Air.  Palmer.  I  can  give  you  the  figures;  I  have  not  them  here. 

Senator  Long.  I  would  like  to  have  this  question  answered,  whether 
or  not  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  under  the  reciprocitv 
treaty  has  depressed  or  lowered  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  this 
country' . 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  know  whether  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty  has  actually  injured  the  beet-sugar  industry  by 
depressing  the  price  of  refined  sugar. 

Senator  Loxg.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  give  you  those  figures. 

Senator  Dubois.  If,  upon  investigation,  Mr.  Palmer,  you  sugar  men 
would  satisfy  yourselves  that  in  the  course  of  twent}'  or  twenty-five 
vears,  by  gradual  and  constant  increase,  you  could  produce  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  enough  sugar  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  importation  into  this  country  now  and  the  consumption  in  this 
country,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  3^our  industry? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  certainly  keep  the  industry  from  ex^ianding. 
Mr.  Hatha waj^  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  ten  3'ears  prior 
to  the  Cuban  recipro'city  bill  the  New  York  parity  had  been  within 
2  cents  a  hundred  of  the  Hamburg  price,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
I  remember,  in  his  speech,  which  I  will  refer  to  later  on,  in  the  House, 
stated  that  Hamburg  fixed  the  price  for  the  entire  world  at  that  time. 
Since  the  Cul)an  reciprocity  treaty  went  into  ett'ect  Hamburg  has  not 
fixed  the  price  for  New  York  sugar. 

Senator  Long.  For  New  York  unrefined  sugars 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Palmer,  do  you  remember  what  the  predic- 
tion was  about  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  would  come  from  Cuba  if  the 
reciprocity  bill  should  ])ass,  or  the  provision  should  pjtss? 

^Ir.  Palmer.  The  prediction  was  that  it  would  not  greatl>  increase, 
and  Mr.  Machaxlo  and  Mr.  Mendoza,  I  think  it  wa^,  said  they  could 
not  possiblv  double  their  crop  without  the  importation  of  at  least 
150,000  laborers. 

Senator  Kurrows.   What  was  their  crop  then 'if 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  about  600,000  tons. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  now  how  nmch  is  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  One  million  three  himdred  thousand  tons  is  the  esti- 
mate for  this  year. 

Senator  IUrrows.  Have  the}'  reached  the  limit  of  production,  as 
you  understand  if 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  read  some  extracts  on  that. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  will  incorporate  that  in  your  remarks^ 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senat<jr  Burrows.  You  can  sjiy  in  a  geneml  way  whether  the  limit 
has  been  reached. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  have  hardly  touched  the  fringes. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  other  question,  and  that 
is,  whether  the  stinuilation  of  the  growth  of  sugar  in  these  tropical 
countries  tends  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  industrv  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Most  decidedly  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  which 
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Senator  Burrows  brought  out  in  a  niea8ure.     They  are  increasing  the 

Production  in  Cuba;  they  probably  will  increase  the  production  in 
orto  Rico,  I  imagine;  they  have  about  reached  the  limit  in  Hawaii, 
and  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  studied  this  question  from  an  interested 
standpoint,  ou^ht  to  be  able  to  give  us  some  information  which  will 
be  pretty  definite  as  to  perhaps  the  limit  of  production  in  Cuba  in  the 
course  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  your  knowledge  of  the  situation. 
Now  I  want  to  find  out,  and  1  am  going  to.  if  1  can,  before  the?* 
hearings  close,  how  much  sugar  they  woula  have  to  raise  in  the 
Philippines  to  make  the  importation  in  this  country  equal  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  and  then  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  beet  sugar  when  we  bring  in  from  those  tropical  coun- 
tries as  much  sugar  as  we  consume  added  to  what  we  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  point  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  Mr.  Senator,  the  l)est  authorities  that  I  have 
put  the  possibilities  of  Cuba  at  anywhere  from  five  to  twelve  million 
tons  of  sugar.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  lalx)r:  they  have  an  abun- 
dance of  land  and  a  good  climate,  but  I  doubt  if  they  have  enough  peo- 
ple there  at  the  present  time  to  produce  5,0(M),lMK)  tons  of  sugar. 

Senator  Long.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  possfcilities  of  CuL^a — that 
they  have  the  sugar  land  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir:  first-class  sugar  land. 

Senator  Long.  Sufficient  to  produce  that  much  if 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  that  is  true  of  Louisiana's  also,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Lon(^.  It  is  true  also  of  Michigan  and  of  Wisconsin,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  would  not  say  so. 

Senator  Long.  I  believe  we  had  evidence  here  the  other  day  that 
Wisconsin  could  produce  all  the  sugar  that  this  country  would  require 
if  they  could  get  everybody  there  in  Wisconsin  to  go  into  the  sugar 
busin(\ss. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Perhaps  that  is  so:  but  you  must  take  into  considera- 
tion that  Wisconsin  grows  other  things  besides  sugar:  that  Wisconsin 
plants  her  sugar  beets  every  year,  and  in  Cuba,  when  you  put  cane  in 
the  ground  you  do  not  have  to  replant  it  for  anywhere  from  five  to 
twenty  years.     It  is  an  entirely'  different  proposition 

Senator  Lonc;.  That  is,  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  in  all  those  localities  they  may,  and  do,  niise  other  things? 

Mr.  l^ALMER.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubols.  Would  that  not  be  quite  a  factor  in  the  equation 
that  in  our  temperate  climate  here  we  have  a  great  diversity  of  agri- 
cultural products,  wiiile  in  the  tropical  countries  they  are  more  or  less 
limited,  and  they  are  not  the  most  i>rofitable  croi)s  in  the  tropical 
countries  outside  of,  i>erhaps,  hemp  or  some  small  item  elsewhere— 
sugar  and  tobacco  i 

Mv.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  Sugar  cane  in  the  tropics  is  a  weed:  it  is  not 
a  cultivated  vegetable.  You  can  go  out  and  cut  wild  cane,  as  a  friend 
of  mine  did  in  the  island  of  Mindanao.  He  cut  a  stick  of  wild  cane  27 
feet  long.  Now,  that  piece  of  wild  cane  that  never  had  any  cultivation 
at  all  was  just  as  rich  in  sugar  content  as  though  it  had  >>een  trans- 
planted and  cultivated,  and  cultivated,  and  cultivated.     Scientists  have 
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been  unable  to  increase  the  sugar  content  of  the  cane  1  per  cent  in  the 
last  one  hundred  years.  It  is  already  in  there,  whereas  with  the  sugar 
beet  it  started  with  5  or  (>  percent  and  has  gradually  been  brought  up 
to  12,  15,  or  18  per  cent,  and  if  you  do  not  keep  it  constantly  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation  it  i-apidly  goes  back  to  its  ori^final  condition. 

Now,  speaking  of  the  possibilities  of  those  islands.  Brig.  Gen.  George 
W.  Davis  placed  the  possibilities  of  Porto  Kico  at  a  million  tons  of 
sugar.  Take  the  possibilities  of  Hawaii.  Two  3'ears  ago  Mr.  Jared 
E.  Smith,  I  think  it  is,  the  chief  of  the  governmental  experimental 
station  over  there,  in  a  conversation  with  me,  placed  the  possibilities 
of  Hawaii  at  1,000,(.MK)  tons  of  sugar.  That  may  be  high  and  it  may 
be  low.  As  I  will  show,  we  have  bad  the  possibilities  placed  as  low  as 
11,000  tons  when  we  started  to  give  them  reciprocity.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Far  West  one  is  always  cautious  about  turning  over  a  roc^ 
or  a  pie(»e  of  decayed  wood  for  fear  of  rattlesnakes  or  centipedes  or 
scorpions,  and  I  tell  you  that  whenever  you  legislate  concerning  tropi- 
cal sugar  islands  you  will  always  lind  something  curled  up  in  them 
that  is  going  to  sting  the  American  beet-sugar  industry  before  you  get 
through  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  sugar  was  displaced  by  the  Cuban  sugar 'if 

Mr.  Palmek.  European  sugar  has  been  displaced  and  some  of  the 
W^est  Indian  sugar.  Java  has  continued  to  send  us  her  full  quota  of 
sugar.     I  have  not  the  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  the  European  sugar, 
chiefly. 

Mi\  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  displaced  the  higher-priced  sugar? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Our  own  beet  and  cane  product  is  approximately  <)00,000  tons,  making 
a  total  of  2,550.000  tons  of  home-produced  sugar,  or  sugar  not  paying 
full  tariff  mtes. 

Our  consumption  the  last  caleiular  year  was  2,*>82,216  tons  as  per 
figures  given  me  over  the  telephone  a  few  days  ago  from  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics;  hence  there  is  left  a  margin  of  but  82,000  tons  of  full 
duty  paid  sugar.  Now,  that  gets  at  the  point,  Mr.  Senator,  that  you 
had  in  mind,  as  to  how  much  of  a  margin  there  was.  Of  course  I  have 
not  carried  into  that  eij nation  the  natural  increase  and  consumption, 
which  will  amount  to  about  5  per  cent — say  alK>ut  125,0(M^  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  the  Cuban  sugar  displaced  the  European 
sugars.  Now,  suppose  we  admitted  sugars  free  from  the  Philippines 
and  thej  assumed  tne  proportions  that  you  say,  what  would  they  first 
displace — free  sugars  or  sugars  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  from  Cubaf 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  would  first  displace  all  the  full  tariff  sugar;  that 
would  he  the  natural  tend(»ncy. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  then  would  follow  the  displacement  of  Cuban 
sugar  and  the  consequent  throwingof  that  sugar  onto  the  world's  market 
elsewhere,  with  a  consequent  deprcvssion  all  over  the  world. 

The  Chairman.   With  the  world's  priced 

Mr.  Palmkr.  Yes,  sir.  And  the  moment  that  margin  is  filled  by 
sugar  not  paying  full  duty  that  moment  do  we  lose  beyond  any  ques- 
tion one-fifth  of  our  protection,  the  Cuban  SO  percent  rate  then  becom- 
ing our  maximum  '^ugar  tariff". 

In  addition  to  this,  tlie  American  beet-sugar  factories,  which  this 
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vear  produced  in  round  numbers  30o,00o  tons  of  sugar,  have  a  com- 
bined capacity  for  producing  490,000  tons,  or  enough  to  cover  the 
82,0()0  tons  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  the  estimated  inci*ease  of  con- 
sumption, while  the  capacity  or  future  increased  production  of  the 
Hawaiian,  Porto  Rican,  and  Cuban  industries  are  l>eyond  computation. 
So  that  we  already  have  a  sugar  capacity  enough  in  those  islands  that 
we  have  made  a  special  tariff  rate  with,  and  in  our  own  coimtry,  to 
produce  all  of  our  sugar  without  counting  any  Philippine  susfar  at  all. 

The  alleged  author  and  chief  advocate  of  this  measure,  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  War,  laughs  at  our  apprehension;  says  it  is*' moonshine:" 
likens  us  to  the  celebrated  Cblonel  Sellers,  and  says  we  see  ghosts,  and 
all  that.  Some  people  may  be  blinded  by  this  jocular  manner  of  treat- 
ing a  serious  subject — probably  are;  but  some  are  not,  and  among 
them  myself. 

If,  when  out  on  the  firing  line,  where  the  bullets  were  singing  nkit 
and  shells  were  exploding  all  about  him,  some  good-natured  officer 
would  tell  the  Secretary  of  War  not  to  l>e  afraid,  that  he  would  not  be 
hurt,  even  if  lie  was  hit,  I  think  he  would  give  just  as  much  credeni-e 
to  such  assurances  as  we  do  to  his  assurances  on  this  matter.  Perhaps 
more,  for  I  do  not  know  that  the  honorable  Secretary  lias  ever  lieen 
hit  while  on  the  tiring  line,  and  we  have, been. 

Assurances  of  this  kind  are  easily  given — they  cost  nothing;  they 
are  even  cheaper  than  pi-omissory  notes,  for  assurances  ai-e  never 
redeemed.  But  assurances  sometimes  bear  bitter  fruit  for  those  who 
believe  in  them. 

From  time  to  time  Congress  has  been  regaled  with  all  sorts  of  assur- 
ances concerning  the  limited  sugar  capacity  of  Hawaii,  or  Porto  Rico, 
and  of  Cubii,  and  now  the  climax  of  false  logic  and  FalstafBan  philoso- 
]>hy  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  this  Philippine  question. 

it  has  been  ssiid  that  the  wise  man  learns  by  the  experience  of 
others,  the  average  man  bv  his  own  experience,  and  the  fool  not  even 
by  that. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  enter  the  first  class,  nor  are  we  obliged  to 
try  to,  for  we  have  had  several  experiences  on  which  to  base  con- 
clusions. What  1  think  we  all  hope  to  do  is  to  keep  out  of  the  third 
class,  the  class  which  does  not  learn  even  bv  its  own  experience. 

1  take  it  for  granted  that  what  has  been  clone  can  be  aone  again,  and 
will  be  done  again  if  there  be  sufficient  incentive  for  doing  it. 

In  trying  to  forecast  the  future  our  best  guide  is  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  past. 

Before  I  l)egin  on  Hawaii,  I  wish  to  read  vou  a  short  aiticle  with 
regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  Philippines,  by  fchen  C.  Smith.  I  will 
state  in  this  connection  that  he  thinks  if  Philippine  sugar  should  lie  let 
in  here  free  of  duty,  there  is  little  ijuestion,  he  says,  that  they  could 
and  would  ere  long  supply  the  Tnited  States  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  l,*>oO,ooo  tons  of  sugjir  imjK>rted  from  foreign  countries. 

Senator  Dubois.   Who  is  Eb<Mi  C.  Smiths 

Mr.  Pai.mkr.  Who  is  he,  Colonel  Kdwardsif  He  is  given  heif  as 
being  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Exposition  Board. 

Colonel  Kdwakds.  He  is  a  newspaper  correspondent  and  a  lawyer, 
I  think,  in  Manila,  and  holds  other  minor  positions  there. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  But  he  had  the  position  of  a  member  of  the  Philip- 
pine Exposition  Boards 

Colonel  Edwards.  No;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Exposition  Board; 
that  is  the  way  it  is  stated  here. 

(Colonel  t^DWAKDS.  It  is  a  false  title.  He  came  on  there  and  had  some 
kind  of  a  newspaper  scheme  to  put  into  effect.  He  did  some  adver- 
tising for  the  Philippine  Exposition  Board,  and  came  to  us  and  asked 
for  a  little  pecuniary  aid.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Philippine 
Exposition  Board. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  was  at  that  time? 

Colonel  Edwahds.  He  was  not.  v 

Senator  Burrows.  You  are  going  to  let  that  statement  go  into  the 
record,  are  you? 

Mr.  Palmer.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  this  Mr.  Smith  over  in  the  islands  f 

Air.  Palmer.  Colonel  Edwards  says  he  was  a  lawyer  in  Manila  and 
H  newspaper  man  in  the  islands.     The  statement  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Louisiana  Planter,  St'ptemlMir  24,  1904,  p.  217.] 

Stignr  in  the  Philippines. — By  Kl)er  C.  Smith,  of  the  Philippine  Exposition  Boan.1: 
The  production  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines  is  another  j«a<l  ntory  of  nej?lect  and  lack 
of  good  methods  and  a  proper  knowle<lge  of  sugar  cane  and  its  cultivation,  and  tariff 
discrimination  against  the  islands.  Kven  after  a  ^owl  crop  has  been  produced  the 
crude  manner  of  treating  it  causes  a  loss  of  the  juice  of  30  j)er  cent,  and  there  is  a 
further  loss  in  boiling  of  the  same  in  oi)en  kettles. 

It  is  safe  to  sav  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  there  sugar  lands  offering  ad  van- 
tages equal  to  tliose  in  the  Philippine  Archii)elago.  and  if  Congress  would  remove 
the  tariff  from  Pliilippine  sugar  there  is  little  question  that  theycouNl  and  would  ere 
long  supply  the  United  States  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  1,600,000  tons  of  sugar 
imj)orted  from  foreign  countries.  Neither  would  the  islands  need  encxmragement  in 
the  way  of  ])ounty  to  hold  their  ov^n  with  the  beet  in  the  sugar  industry.  Appar- 
ently this  is  the  rock  upon  wliich  we  ov.  r  there  are  stranded.  The  Ijeet-sugar  growers 
in  the  Tnited  States  are  opposed  to  giving  us  a  chance,  and  so  far  Congress  has 
listened  t^)  them.  The  beet-.^^ugar  industry  he^  no  natural  advanta^  over  cane  and 
ha8  oidy  outstripped  it  on  at'count  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  scientific  attention, 
and  bounties  to  foster  it  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  sandy,  se<limentary,  alluvial  soil  along  the  seacoast  and  the  rich  level  landaof 
the  interior  grow  the  most  phenomenal  crops  and  longer  withstand  the  crucial  test 
of  time  with  little  or  no  restoratives.  Still,  many  rich  valleys  in  the  mountains  are 
well  aiiapted  t^)  the  growth  of  sugar  cane.  The  cane  so  far  grown  there  is  confined 
to  the  green  and  yellow  varieties,  thrjught  to  be  of  Japanese  origin.  Though  rich  in 
Hucrose,  they  are  generally  small,  and  therefore  insufficient  in  tonnage  to  make  the 
pro<luction  what  it  should  l)e,  considering  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  climatic 
conditions.  It  is  al.**o  true  that  there  is  a  stead v  decrease  in  size  on  account  of 
improper  cultural  methods,  which  deterioration  is  accompanie<l  by  an  increase  of 
fiber,  representing  a  further  loss  at  the  mill.  The  many  useful  stVi|>ed,  rose,  and 
purple  canes  which  have  helpe<l  to  bring  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  fore  have 
never  been  cultivated  in  the  Philippines.  The  bureau  of  agriculture  and  Captain 
Ahern,  of  the  Philippine  bureau  of  foreetrv,  are  endeavoring  to  introduce  Hawaiian 
canes  then*,  and  good  results  are  confidently  exr>ected. 

The  suggestion  made  that  the  public  lands  Ik*  leased  for  a  sufficiently  long  term 
and  low  rate,  to  induce  capital  to  reclaim  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  islands,  would 
no  doubt  prf>ve  a  ureat  incentive  to  the  sugjir  industry  there.  The  poor  people  are 
too  ]K)or  to  re<'laim  the  wild  lands,  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  for  some  induce- 
ment to  be  held  out  to  capital,  and  as  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  I'nited  States  to  allow 
capitalistii  and  corporations  to  purchase  large  tra<»t8  of  public  lands,  the  leasing  plan 
might  prove  to  l)e  the  proi»er  thing.  After  the  termination  of  leases  the  land  could 
l>e  reariily  sold  upon  long  terms  to  the  small  farmer,  which  must  V>e  the  object  ulti- 
mately to  \ye  obtained;  that  is,  to  have  the  masses  own  their  own  homes. 
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It  is  impoesible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  much  land  there  is  in  the 
islands  adapted  to  tlie  growing  of 'sugar  cane  or  how  long  it  will  take  to  develop  tbe 
industry  to  that  decree  of  which  the  country  is  capable,  but  the  writer  believes  it  cin 
be  done  along  the  lines  pointe<l  out.  That  the  Philippine  Islands  offer  a  profitable 
industry  for  American  energy  and  capital  in  the  production  of  sugar  there  is  no  doubt 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  United  States  Government  will  remove  hannpering  restri^ 
tions  at  least,  if  definite  encouragement  is  not  given. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  next  division  of  my  remarks  is  in  regai-d  to  Hawaii, 
where  the  first  attempt  made  to  cultivate  su^r  cane  was  in  1835,  by 
Dr.  H.  W.  Wood.  The  total  Hawaiian  exports  of  sugar,  1835-1841, 
were  valued  at  $30,000.  The  importation  of  awaiian  sugars  by  the 
United  States  in  1873  were  7.4oi  tons;  in  1874,  6,707  tons;  in  iSTo. 
8,944  tons.  The  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii, admitting  Hawaiian  sugar  free  of  duty,  took  effect  September 
9,  1876:  renewed  in  1883,  and  the  act  providing  for  Hawaiian  annex- 
ation was  approved  July  8,  1898. 

HAWAII. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty  of  1876.  You 
were  told  that  a  few  thousand  natives  were  struggling  to  elevate  them- 
selves, and  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  treaty  would  '*  build  up  happy 
rosperous  homes  for  the  native  Hawaiians,"  who  were  represented  to 
e  in  dire  distress  because  of  the  need  of  a  market  for  the  few  thou- 
sand tons  of  sugar  to  which  the  producing  capacity  of  the  islands  wis 
contined.  It  was  claimed  in  the  bill  that  they  could  give  us  as  great  i 
market  as  we  would  give  them,  and  our  loss  of  revenue  would  oe  but 
a  trifle. 

In  his  report  to  ac<jompany  bill  H.  R.  612,  under  date  of  February 
24,  1876,  Representative  Fernando  Wood,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  gives  on  page  6  (H.  Rept.  116,  44th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.)  the  number  of  tons  of  sugar  imported  by  the  United  btates 
from  Hawaii,  as  follows: 

Tom 

1873 7,404 

1874 6,7S7 

1875 8,W4 

These  are  the  same  tons  as  given  by  me  a  moment  ago. 
On  page  7  Mr.  Wood  said: 

The  producinjr  interesit  of  the  islands  has  \yevn  for  years  in  a  depressed  state,  but  it  is 
thoujfht  that  the  treaty  will  give  an  impulse  to  business,  as  is  stated  about  this  Philip- 
pine !)ill,  and  although  it  reduces  their  revenues  from  customs  and  imposes  upon  them 
direct  taxes,  they  prefer  to  try  this  rather  than  to  seek  relations  with  any  other 
countrv.  ♦  *  *  if  the  exiM)rts  and  iin|>ort**  are  equal,  as  they  probably  will  be. 
it  would  be  an  equal  bargain.  There  is  a  prophecy  that  the  exports  and  imports  will 
Ix?  equal.     *    *     * 

lUit  supposing  that  there  were  no  reciprocity  of  commerce  in  this  treaty,  that  tbe 
commercial  advantages  were  largely  against  us,  and  that  we  were  to  lose  even 
$400,000  annual  revenue,  yet  there  are  political  reasons,  etc. 

And  on  page  ♦>: 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  Hawaiian  sugar  can  ever  find  its  way  to  the  Atlantif 
iStates — the  cost  of  transportation  would  exclude  it;  nor  can  there  be  fear  of  any  very 
great  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar,  in  view  of  the  steadily  diminishing  po|* 
lation  of  the  islands. 

The  CiiAiUMAN.  That  was  before  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor. 
1  supposed 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  vsiv;  that  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  ecjuation 
that  Conorress  did  not  appreciate. 

Senator  Dubois.  Also  Japanese  labors 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  the}'  have  something  over  30,000  Japanese 
there  now. 

And  again,  on  page  11: 

The  (iVifihi  loss  of  revenue  is  of  small  value  as  compared  with  the  many  higher  and 
more  important  interests  to  lx»  sul)8erve<l. 

On  page  5.  in  order  to  show  that  so  high  an  aiithorit\'  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  coincided  with  his  opinion,  Mr.  Wood  quoted 
liberally  from  correspondence  with  that  official.     The  Secretary  said: 

The  lack  of  natural  facilities  for  developing  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  islands 
embraced  in  the  treaty  would  keep  down  the  future  proportions  of  this  <*heck.  The 
proposed  release  of  this  duty  vvould  undoubtedly  increase  this  trade,  and  its  increase 
would  no  far  toward  compensating  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  release  of  sugar 
from  duty.  Should  the  sugar  product  so  released  increase  to  25,000,000  pounds 
(about  ll'tXK)  tons)  the  export  trade  would  probably  e<iual  it  in  value. 

Mr.  Wood  then  says: 

It  will  thus  >)e  seen  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  not  attach  importance 
to  the  loss  of  revenue  growing  out  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

One  of  the  then  leading  western  niemhers  of  the  Senate  spoke  as 
follows  (Cong.  Rec,  Appendix,  1st  ses>.,  44th  Cong.,  p.  154): 

But  how  improbable  is  the  statement  that  the  annual  production  of  the  islands 
will  be  doubled  even  during  the  next  seven  years,  the  limit  of  the  proposeci  treaty. 
Where  is  the  lal)or  to  come  from  sutficient  to  work  such  a  revolution  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  islands?  *  *  *  Or  will  the  simple  release  from  the  pavment  of  an 
annual  <luty  of  less  than  $400,000  be  sufficient  to  work  such  a  revolution  in  the  indus- 
try and  material  prosi)erity  of  these  islands  so  as  to  increase  its  productions  to  any 
very  appreciable  amount?*  The  idea  is  preposterous  and  can  not  be  sustained  by 
either  facts  or  argument.     *    *    * 

Well,  the  seven-year  treaty  was  adopted.  When  the  seven  years 
had  rolled  around  the  Hawaiian  sugar  production  had  increased  from 
9,0(M)  tons  to  50,(MK)  tons.  You  were  told  that  that  was  the  limit,  and 
you  renewed  the  treaty. 

When,  in  lSil8,  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  was  under  consideration 
the  sugar  production  of  those  islands  had  reached  200,000  tons.  Mr. 
Davis,  of  th(^  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted  a  report  to 
accompany  Senate  resohition  127  (Kept.  No.  681,  55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.), 
in  which  he  says,  on  page  57: 

Dunnjr  1896  Hawaii  produced  a  little  over  200,000  tons,  orapi>roxiinately  one-tenth 
of  the  consumption  of  the  I'nited  States.  This  is  the  hijrhest  output  ever  made  by 
Hawaii,  and  is  the  best  it  has  been  a])le  to  do  after  twenty  vears  of  encouragement 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States.     *    ♦    * 

On  page  115: 

Hawaii  has  reached  its  limit  of  sugar  production.  All  the  lands  there  available 
for  this  crop  are  now  un<ier  cultivation. 

riawaii,  with  a  fixed  limit  of  200,000  tons  annual  sugar  capacity,  was 
annexed,  and  all  doubt  was  removed  as  to  the  market  for  her  sugar. 
That  was  only  seven  or  (Mght  years  ago,  but  still  that  fixed  limit  of 
production  has  proven  to  be  so  elastic  that  last  V(»ar  those  islands  pro- 
duced and  shipped  to  us  over  P»70,000  tons  oi  sugar,  nearly  double 
what  was  clained  to  be  the  utmost  jjossiblc  limit  of  production. 

As  showing  how  even  our  most  astute  public  men  can  be  misled 
when  it  comes  to  tropical  cane  sugar  possibilities,  and  to  show  also  how 
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mistaken  are  their  predictions,  I  submit  herewith  a  table  which  1  have 
compiled  from  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics: 

Reciprocity  with  Hawaii. 

exports  and  imi»ort8  of  cnited  8tates  and  hawaiian  prodccts. 

ImjtorU  of  Hawaiian  sugar  and  total  {estimated)  duties  remitted,  1877-1905, 


Year. 


Exports  of  I 

domestic     | 
merchandise! 

from  the 
rnltod  States 

to  Hawaii. 


Imports  of  . 

Hawaiian 

product.s  bv 

the  I'nited  . 

States,  a 


Sugar  im- 
ported from 
Hawaii. 


1877. 
187H. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
188:}. 
1884. 
1885. 
1«86. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891  . 
1892. 
1893. 
.1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1901. 
1905. 


Total. 


aSl. 


3. 
3, 
3, 
4. 
4, 
S. 

s! 

3. 

3. 
<'4. 

6. 

9. 
13, 


a  $2, 550, 
2, 678, 
3.257 
4.6(«, 
5,583, 
7.W6, 
8.238, 
7,925, 
8.857, 
9,805. 
9.922, 
11.060, 
12,817, 
12.313, 
13,895. 
8,07.5, 
9,146, 
10,065. 
7.888, 
11.757, 
<'13,687. 
17,187, 
17,831, 
20.707, 
27,903, 
24,700. 
26.201, 
2.5, 133. 
36,069, 


i 


335 
830 
938 
444 
000  , 
294  ! 
461  ■ 
965 
497 
'07 
075 
379 
740  I 
908 
597 
882 
767 
317 
961 
701 
799 
•380 
463 
908 
058 
429 
175 
.533 
109 


Total 

(estimated) 

duties  n^ 

mitted. 


129,101,1 


377,467,660 


Ton9. 

611.417 

17,156 

21, 8W 

28.386 

41.870 

50,972 

50,»40 

63.68.) 

76, 495 

96.5*28 

94.983 

105,307 

108,109  . 

115.977  ' 

122.760 

119.084 

147,688 

1:46,917 

131.600  ! 

198.022  : 

'•232,213 

198.  &44  I 

•243, 468  I 

225,318 

308,470  ! 

3-21.  AM 

815.904 

828,796 

371.762 


989.«Q:* 
1.469.641 
2. 102, -JDS 
•2. 709.  .Ml 
3.6l«.^ 
4.011,vy 
3.3:«.T?I) 
4.241.30t> 
4.7Ud.*>T 
5.304.370 
5.420,6H 
.5,  .580,675 

5. 178,  an 

5.856.874 

27.5.  fi» 

•J62.179 

2S7,99li 

3,073.r« 

4.617.0:9 

5.265.:» 

7.^)76.897 

rf7,456.«: 

<'8.1SS.9;5 

€(10,998,771 

f'11.449.5ffl 

ril2,.TeD.W1 

rfl2.019..'»l 

rfl3,6»;.:4» 


153.633.761 


Hawaiian  treaty.  1876.    Treaty  renewed,  1883.    Annexed,  1898. 

"From  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  .Inly  1901,  p.  •25'2. 

frFruni  Summary  of  Ck>mmeree  and  Finance.  January,  190*2,  p.  '26»>5. 

p  Figures,  1900  to  1905,  from  June  i«nie  of  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

rf  Fn)m  table  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

••  No  data. 

From  this  table  it  wilP  be  observed  that  Mr.  Fernando  Wood's  best 
judfj^ment  was  that,  when  fully  developed,  it  would  take  tHe  island^ 
thirty-three  years  to  produce  the  sugar  which  they  actually  produced 
last  year.  lie  predicted  a  possible  11,000  tons  crop.  They  now  pro- 
duce 370,000  tons. 

Mr.  Wood  predicted  that  the  imports  and  exports  would  be  about 
equal.  We  have  purchased  $377,000,000  worth  of  goods  from  them, 
and  they  have  purchased  but  $121^000,000  worth  of  goods  from  us. 

Mr.  Wood  and  the  then  Secretar}' of  the  Treasurv  estimated  "that 
our  loss  of  revenue  might  reach  ^00,000  annually,  for  twenty -eight 
^ears  it  has  averaged  over  ^5,0(HJ,000  annually.  For  five  yeai's  past 
It  has  in  no  year  been  less  than  $10,000,000,  fs  now  over  $18,000,000. 
and  in  twenty-eight  years  has  amounted  to  over  $153,000,000. 

In  other  words,  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  goods  we  have  been  able 
to  sell  Hawaii,  we  have  made  someone  a  present  of  $l.li*  in  cash — a 
rather  expensive  transaction,  to  say  the  least. 
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Mr.  Wood  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
to  reach  the  Atlantic  States,  but  last  year  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
Hawaiian  production  went  to  the  Atlantic  States. 

And  why  was  it  that  these  astute  men  failed  so  ignominiously  in  their 
predictions?  Simply  because  we  had  not  then  been  blessed  (or  cursed) 
with  the  experience  of  furnishing  a  protected  market  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employei*s  of  cheap  tropical  labor. 

They  knew  that  in  the  early  days  *"the  product  of  sugar  per  acre, 
with  the  crude  wooden  and  stone  mills  and  inferior  kettles,  was  not 
over  one  ton  per  acre,"'  as  Doctor  Stubbs  says,  even  less  than  it  is  to-day 
in  the  Philippines,  where  the  mills  are  even  more  primitive. 

Doctor  Stubbs,  director  of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station,  had  not  then  made  his  report  on  the  ''Agricultural  resources 
and  capabilities  of  Hawaii,''  in  which  he  says  (January,  1902,  Sum- 
mary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  p.  2662): 

LABOR. 


In  the  meanwhile  sugar  pn>ducti()n  increased  rapidly.  New  plantations  were 
opened  and  more  lalx)r  demanded.  The  statesmen  decried  plantation  morals,  due 
to  the  large  excess  of  men  over  women;  they  deprecated  the  class  of  coolies  imported, 
and  appejded  to  the  i)atriotism  of  the  planters  to  aid  the  government  in  introducing 
carefully  selecte<l  agriculturists. 

A  plan  was  suggested  of  introducing  to  Hawaii  certain  races  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
^lago,  but  the  government  was  without  the  means  of  consummating  so  favorable  a 

Sroject.  In  this  imi^rative  demand  for  lalx)r  the  only  alternative  left  was  to  intro- 
uce  more  coolies,  wtiich  was  done.  The  **  Chinese  cooly  system,"  as  it  was  called 
at  this  time,  had  an  odium  attached  to  it  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  slave  trade.  It 
was  reported  that  men  had  been  actuallv  purchased  from  the  mandarins  for  a  few 
dollars  each,  while  the  contractors  picked  up  vagrant*  and  sold  them  at  public  auc- 
tion in  the  markets  of  Peru  and  elsewhere.  The  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  were  in 
some  instances  rei)eated,  and  the  deported  coolies  often  succumbed  to  brutal  priva- 
tions and  hardships.  *  ♦  * 
These  abuses  gave  birth  to  the  cooly  laws  of  the  United  States.    *    ♦    * 
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You  will  see  from  the  following  report  of  Doctor  Alexander  that  ais 
to  the  other  island.s  Hawaii  increased  her  .sugar  production  over  2,000 

r  cent,  and  he  attributes  it  wholly  to  the  legislation  of  this  country. 

e  gives  a  table  showing  the  increase  of  production  in  other  countries 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  which  substantiates  everything  that 
he  says.  Hawaii  liad  a  2,000  per  cent  increase,  Porto  Rico  was  onl}'  31 
per  cent,  and  Cuba  only  45  per  cent. 

The  eifect  of  reciprocity  between  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  has 
been  ablv  sunmied  up  by  that  veteran  historian  and  surveyor-general 
of  the  islands,  Prof.  W.  I).  Alexander.  I  wish  to  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences from  a  statement  by  Doctor  Alexander  which  appeared  in  the 
Janujvr}',  1902,  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  pages  2^63-2665: 

Immigration  and  jymndation. — The  pressing  demand  for  labor,  created  by  the  reci- 

FTOcity  treaty,  had  lea  to  great  changes  in  the  population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
t  has  been  the  policy  of  tlie  goverimient  to  assist  immigrants  from  widely  different 
countries,  not  only  iis  laborers,  but  als<^>  as  prospective  citizens.     *    *    * 

The  excessive  preponderance  of  males  over  females  in  Asiatic  immigration  consti- 
tatee  a  serious  menace  to  the  morals  and  health  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1896  the 
ratio  of  males  to  females  was  8  to  1  among  the  Chinese,  nearly  5  to  1  among  the  Jap- 
anese, 8  to  7  among  the  Portuguese,  and  8  to  5  among  other  whites,  the  proportion 
for  all  the  inhabitants  being  2  to  1 . 

The  decrease  of  the  alx)riginal  population  has  still  continued,  from  44,088  in  1878 
to  40,014  in  1884,  34,436  in  1890,  and  31,019  in  1896,  the  rate  of  decrease  being  about 
1.6  per  cent  a  year.    *    *    * 
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The  sugar  industn'  dominates  all  other  interests  and  constitutes  the  chief  money 
crop  of  the  islands.  It  is  operated  mainly  by  corporations  which  run  large  estates 
ana  cultivate  sujjar  extensively,  no  attention  being  given  to  other  and  seoondarr 
crops.  Neither  the  lal>orer  nor' the  stock  used  on  the  jnantation  is  maintained  by  the 
product*  of  the  estate,  feed,  food,  etc.,  being  imported  and  i^d  for  in  current  valaes. 
******* 

Such  estates  arc  destructive  of  family  ties  and  home  comforts;  single  men  are 
always  preferre<l  and  objection  made  to  the  incumbrances  and  expenses  of  women 
and  children.  Hence,  adaptability  of  Asiatics  to  such  work,  who  ser\-e  their  c»)n- 
tract  time  and  then  return  to  China  or  Japan  or  rush  to  the  cities  or  towns  to  engajje 
in  urban  pursuits.  Such  estates  are  not  conducive  to  permanent  settler)* — steaidv 
yeomanry,  prosperous  farmers — which  are  regarde<l  as  the  pride  and  reliance  of 
every  nation. 

In' the  islands  a  strong  antagonism  prevails  against  such  estates,  and  a  demand  i« 
made  that  the  large  areas  fonnerly  owned  by  the  Crown  and  now  leased  to  the  sugir 
corporations  shall  be  divided  an(l  subdi\id'ed  at  the  expiration  of  lease  into  home- 
steads for  occupancy  by  permanent  farmers  or  gardeners. 

Groirth  of  the  sugar  indastnj  of  Hawaii. — The  remarkable  development  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  shown  bv  the  figures  below  giving  the  growth 
of  sugar  exports  from  the  islands  since  1875,  the  year  preceding  the  reciprocity  treaty 
of  1876,  which  admitte<l  sugar  pro<luced  in  these  ii?lands  into  the  United  States  fwi 
of  duty.  These  figures  show  that  the  sugar  production  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  hi? 
increased  over  2,c6o  per  cent  under  the  free  admission  of  their  sugar  to  the  xoxt- 
kete  of  the  United  States,  while  the  other  cane-sugar  producing  islands  and  coun- 
tries have  during  that  time  suffered  great  depression,  and  in  many  cases  heav>'  Iceee^ 

It  was  in  1876  that  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  made  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Prior  to  that  date  the  average  production  of  sugar  in  the 
islands  was  but  about  25,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  In  five  years  the  production 
had  trebled,  in  fifteen  years  it  was  ten  times  as  much,  and  in  twenty  years  twenty 
times  as  much  as  before  the  treaty.  Within  less  than  ten  years  after  the  ratificiition 
of  the  treat V  more  than  $20,000,000  of  American  capital  had  been  invested  in  the 
islands,  and  the  total  value  of  the  sugar  production  of  the  islands  since  the  treatv  i» 
1250,000,000. 

The  advantages  which  Hawaii  has  had  over  other  sugar  producers  by  reason  of  her 
ability  to  sell  her  sugar  free  of  duty  in  the  United  States  is  illustrated' bv  the  folk)w- 
ing  table,  which  shows  the  relative  growth  of  sugar  production  in  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  entire  cane  and  beet  sugar  sections  of  the  world  from  1870  to 
1899.  It  will  be  seen  that  Porto  Rico  has  decreased  her  production  slightly  in  that 
time;  that  Cuba  increased  her  production  from  1870  to  18^  (her  greatest  sugar  year) 
but  45  i)er  cent;  that  the  cane-sugar  production  of  the  world  increased  from  1870  to 
1899  but  80  i>er  cent,  and  the  beet-sugar  production  570  per  cent,  while  during  the 
same  time  the  Hawaiian  production  increased  over  2,000  per  cent. 


Quantity  produced.    |  percmtM* 
_  _    — I        Qj 

1870.       i       1899.  incTMse. 


I 


Tern*. 

Porto  Rifo ,         «>,Sft8 

Cuba 725,505 

World's  cane  .suifar ;    1, 685,  ODD 

World's  beet  suKar 831, 000 

Hawaii i       <-ii,i96 


Tcm». 

56.928 

aa.e 

1.0M,219 

*4.ia 

'2.862,000  , 

m.n: 

5.575.000 

570. « 

243.470 

%Tii.m 

'•Decrease.  M895.  <'1875, 

And  now  let  us  .see  if  we  have  helped  build  up  happy,  prosperotis 
homes  for  the  Hawaiian  people  bv  making  a  present  to  someone  of 
$159,0O(»,000  in  order  to  develop  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry. 

The  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations  are  capitalized  at  ?83,0(Kr,CHX>.  In 
11^03  the  Hawaiian  people  owned  but  §38,991  worth  of  this  stock,  or 
something  less  than  five  one -hundredths  of  1  per  cent.     Hence,  as 
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capitalists  they  did  not  j^et  much  of  it.     For  these  figures  1  refer 
you  to  House  Document  No.  47,  of  1908,  pages  615-617. 

It  might  be  said  that  those  big  estates  have  furnishe^l  a  market  for 
Hawaiian  sweat,  and  consequently  the  Hawaiians  received  the  benefit 
in  that  way.  The  Report  of  the  Conmiissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii, 
1902,  page  84,  gives  these  figures  for  1902: 

Nntionality  of  employees  on  mgnr  phwtations. 

Caucasians  (except  Portuguese  and  Porto  Ricans) 1, 032 

Chinese 8,811 

Chinese  and  Japanese  (not  separately  reported ) 445 

Hawaiians 1, 493 

Japanese 30, 640 

Negroes 20 

Porto  Ricans 2,036 

Portuguese 2,669 

South  Sea  Islanders  ( including  7  Filipinos) 26 

Total .' 42,242 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  only  3i  per  cent  of  the  employees  on  these 
plantations  are  native  Hawaiians;  and,  inasmuch  as  they  neither  own 
nor  work  the  plantations,  it  must  be  apparent  that  our  beneficence 
of  something  over  ^13,000,000  a  year  has  rather  missed  its  mark. 

In  his  report  Mr.  Fernando  XVood  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii  could  not  be  greatly  enlarged  the  fact 
that  there  were  but  40,000  people  on  the  entire  group  of  islands,  and 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  to-dav  gives  the  Tack  of  labor  as  one  of 
his  reasons  why  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  can  not  be  very  greatly 
enlarged.  Hawaii  had  40,000  natives;  the  Philippines  have  nearly 
8,000,000  natives.  Hawaii  has  imported  30,000  Japanese  laborers  to 
compete  with  the*  hijjher-priced  Americiin  labor,  and  if  the  native  Fili- 
pinos will  not  work  is  there  any  good  reason  to  suppose  that  30,000  or 
300,000  Japanese  will  not  be  imported  into  the  Philippines  to  expand 
the  sugar  industry  of  those  near-by  islands  if 

But  it  is  said  our  market  is  so  vast  that  we  haven't  been  hurt  a  par- 
ticle i)y  Hawaiian  sugar,  nor  shall  we  be  hurt  until  our  island  posses- 
sions increiise  their  output  by  1,800,000  tons.  Heretofore  the  Hawai- 
ians have  made  only  raw  sugar,  the  larger  portion  of  which  has  gone 
to  the  Atlantic  States  to  be  retined,  leaving  tne  Pacific  coast  and  Rocky 
Mountain  market  largely  to  the  home  beet-sugar  industry.  In  that 
territory  we  produce  enough  beet  sugar  to  supplv'  the  consumption  of 
those  localities.  Now  that  Hawaii  has  been  annexed,  wliat  have  the 
Hawaiian  planters  done?  Eighty  per  cent  of  these  people  who  have 
received  a  present  of  ♦153,000,000  have  clubbed  together  and  equipped 
a  refinery  at  Crockett,  Cal.,  where  the}-  propose  to  ship  their  sugar, 
refine  it,  and  put  it  on  the  market.  Their  raw  product  is  produced  by 
Orientals,  w^ho  receive  but  one-half  the  wage  we  are  obliged  to  pay. 
Messrs.  Arthur  Sewall  &  Co.  offer  them  a  freight  rate  of  $2.75  per  ton 
to  San  Francisco  (see  hearings  before  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Feb.  26.  r.^04,  p.  18),  and  their  refining  will  cost  them 
no  more  than  it  costs  other  American  refiners. 

The  effect  of  this  impending  sugar  war  is  not  difiScult  to  forecast; 
and  \'et  we  are  told  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  that  we  will 
not  be  affected  by  Hawaiian  or  other  sugars  until,  taken  together,  our 
island  possessions  shall  produce  1,800,000  tons  annually.     1  shall  not 
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take  up  your  time  to  read  Circular  No.  1  of  these  Hawaiian  planters^ 
but  will  ank  that  it  be  here  inserted  in  my  remarks.  It  is  from 
Willett  &  Grav's  •'  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  ''of  Januanr 
25,  1906. 

A    NEW   8U(iAR  TRUST  OR  COMBINE  ON   THE   PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  following  circular,  No.  1,  has  been  issued  by  the  California  and  Ifawaiiin 
Sugar  Refining  Company  (Hawaiian  Refiner}),  204  California  street,  San  Francisoi. 
dated  January  1,  190(5: 

["CandH"  brand  ] 
**  To  the  mgnr  trade: 

**It  gives  uj?  great  plea.««ure  to  be  able  to  state  that  on  or  before  April  1,  1906,  the 
California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Company,  by  beginning  the  work  of  refining 
raw  sugars,  will  enter  the  field  of  the  refined-sugar  business.  This  corporation,  here- 
after to  Ih?  familiarly  known  as  the  *  Hawaiian  Refinery,'  has  entered  into  strong 
and  intimate  relations  with  Hawaiian  plantation  companies.  Every  share  of  oar 
stock  is  owne<l  or  controlled  by  Hawaiian  planters  or  their  close  associates  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  these  Hawaiian  shareholders  are,  in  turn,  members  of  the  Sugar  Factors 
Company  (Limited),  of  Honolulu,  and  constitute  its  shareholders. 

*'  Interdei)endence  Ix^tween  island  plantations,  planters,  and  the  Sugar  Factors  Com- 
pany (Limits),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Company  on  the  other,  not  only  secures  to  us  absolutely,  under  contracts  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  a  supply  of  raw  sugar  which  is  inexhaustible,  and  our  control  w 
w^hich  is  certain,  but  also  ^ves  to  our  enterprise  as  a  sugar  refinery  (refining  raw 
sugar  in  California)  a  position  which,  we  confidently  assert,  is  impregnable. 

"Of  the  54  companies  operating  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  37  (comprising  most  of 
the  largest)  are  members  of  the  Sugar  Factors  Company  (Limited). 

"The  Sugar  Factors  Company  (Limited)  was  organized  in  July  of  1904,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling,  transporting,  etc.,  the  raw  sugar  product  of  its  members. 

"  The  total  capitalization  of  all  the  Hawaiian  Island  plantations  is  about  $83,000,000, 
$66,()00,0<X)  of  which  is  represented  by  the  Sugar  Factors  Company  (Limited),  or 80 
per  cent  of  the  total.  For  the  crop  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  the  total  islan^i 
output  of  sugar  was  426,248  tons,  which  was  prwiucetl  on  plantations  now  represented 
as  follows: 

Tons.     ,  Per  cwt 


By  Sugar  Factor^  Company  (Limited) 349.31.S  '  S 

By  all  others  (including  Honolulu  plantation,  27.000  tons) 76, 933  W 

Total 426, 'J48  j  S 


"  Last  season  the  deliveries  of  Hawaiian  cane  sugar  for  consumption  in  the  district 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  in  excess  of  165,000  tons,  so  it  will  be  obviooB 
that  the  Hawaiian  refinery  is  splendidly  equipi>ed  to  take  care  of  a  large  share  of 
your  business  properly. 

"The  Hawaiian  refinery  is  one  of  the  most  modem  and  up-to-date  refineries  in 
existence,  and  will  have  installed  therein  the  most  eflScient  machinery  known  to  the 
sugar  world. 

"Its  adminintration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  following  directors:  R.  P.  Rithet,  presi- 
dent (Welch  <fe  Co.);  Wallace  M.  Alexander,  vice-president  (Alexander  &  Baldwin, 
Limited) ;  Frank  B.  Anderson,  treasurer  (Bank  of  California);  Warren  D.  Clark  (Wil- 
liams, Dimond  &  Co. ) ;  Albert  Mever  ( l)ank  of  Daniel  Meyer) ;  James  Rolph,  jr.  (Hind 
Rolph  &  Co.);  George  E.  Fairchild  (merchant). 

"Mr.  (Jeorge  M.  Rolph,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  mana^rer,  with  full 
power  to  atten<l  to  the  active  business  interests  of  the  corporation.  He  is  well  veiwd 
in  the  neeiis  of  this  market,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Cnited 
8tatt\^. 

-"The  refining  operations  will  l>e  under  Mr.  Max  Lorenz,  who8e  experience  in 
refining  sugar  in  the  (Jennan  refineries,  followed  by  his  very  recent  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  sugar  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  well  fits  him  for  his  dutiee  with  iml 
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**  We  have  ventured,  in  a  general  way,  to  outline  our  position,  and  now  we  respect- 
fully solicit  a  fair  share  of  your  trade. 

**With  the  above  statement  of  facta  as  to  the  strength  of  our  position  before  you, 
we  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to,  and  should  receive,  your  hearty  cooperation. 

**A6k  your  jobber  for  *  Hawaiian  refinery'  sugar,  which  is  hereby  guaranteed  cane 
sugar. 

**  Yours,  truly, 

**Califorxia  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Company.'* 

Now  that  we  have  gone  2,0()0  miles  out  on  the  Pacific  to  set  Hawaii, 
with  her  oriental  ^20-a-month  wage  rate,  on  the  home  sugfar  industry 
to  displace  its  natural  local  market,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War 
advocates  the  policy  of  going  5,000  miles  farther,  to  where  a  $5-a-month 
wage  rat-e  prevails,  and  set  that  horde  of  orientals  on  the  Hawaiians 
as  well  as  ourselves.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  antago- 
nistic to  the  present  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii,  or  to  have  it  inferred 
that  I  feel  they  have  not  a  perfect  right  to  establish  a  refinery  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  drive  our  sugar  out  of  that  market.  1  have  spoken 
of  Hawaii  in  order  to  illustrate  how  easy  it  is  for  public  men  to  be 
mistaken,  and  the  disaster  that  such  mistakes  will  bring,  if  repeated, 
upon  a  country  covering  73,000,000  acres  instead  of  4,000,000,  with 
8,000,000  people  instead  40,000,  with  a  monthly  wage  rate  of  $5 
instead  of  $20. 

PORTO   RICO. 

And  now  we  come  to  Porto  Rico,  the  fully  developed  little  dwarf 
of  the  sugar  industry,  which  had  in  years  gone  by  reached  a  maximum 
sugar  output  of  about  111,000  tons  and  could  never  hope  to  produce 
more  than  that  amount  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Porto  Rico's  sugar  industry  was  started  at  an  early  date,  and  until 
American  occupation  had  had  a  somewhat  precarious  existence.  As 
earl}'  as  1775  the  island  exported  V22  tons,  and  in  1853  111,000  tons. 
The  exports  gradually  dropped  to  57,000  to«8  in  1800,  recovered  and 
reached  103,000  tons  in  1872,  and  gradually  sagged  oflf  to  35,000  tons 
n  1900,  since  which  time  they  have  jumped  to  210,000  tons. 

Slavery,  semislavery,  and  peonage  are  handmaidens  of  the  tropical 
sugar  inclustry  throughout  the  world.  Soon  after  Porto  Rico  came 
into  our  possession  we  sent  Mr.  Henry  E.  Carroll  down  to  the  island 
as  a  special  commissioner  of  the  United  States.  In  his  1898  report, 
which  covers  some  800  pages  of  interesting  matter,  he  says  (p.  45) 
that— 

The  planters  go  back  to  the  days  of  slavery,  which  was  abolisheii  in  1873,  as  the 
golden  days  of  tlie  sugar  industry. 

and  it  will  be  observed  that  from  that  date  until  they  had  been  granted 
free  entrance  to  a  protected  market  their  sugar  exports  never  exceeded 
100,000  tons. 

While  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the  island  nearly  thirty  years 
before,  the  peonage  system  still  existed  on  the  sugar  estates,  as  will 
be  observed  from  page  760  of  Mr.  Carroll's  report,  where  it  is  stated 
by  a  leading  planter  that — 

If  the  estates  close  down  many  of  the  peons  will  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  if  that 
state  of  affairs  comes  about  you  will  see  a  serious  conflict  here,  l)ecause  the  sugar 
estates  give  work  to  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  island. 
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On  various  pages*  in  thi^  report  the  wage  rate  given  i-anges  all  the 
wa}'  from  25  to  Hi)  centavos  a  day,  or  12^^  to  30  cents  American  money. 
Mr.  Carroll  sum^  it  upas  follows  (p.  48): 

The  daily  wages  of  the  common  field  laborer  (on  sugar  estates)  range  generally 
from  35  to  50  cents,  native  money.  A  few  of  the  more  skilled  get  from  60  to  75  centi 
per  day.     Young  l>oys  and  the  few  women  employed  receive  25  to  30  cents  per  day. 

The  currency  question  seemeil  to  be  quite  a  problem.  To  place  the 
island  on  a  gold  basis  meant  to  double  the  wage  rate,  which,  of  course, 
the  planters  did  not  desire.     On  page  468  our  commissioner  says: 

The  whole  difficulty  with  the  sugar  produfeers,  I  understand,  is  that  if  the  island 
goes  to  a  gold  basis  they  will  have  to  pay  their  laboring  men  the  same  in  gold  as  they 
have  been  paying  in  silver. 

The  extreme  limit  of  Porto  Rico's  sugar  possibilities  was  placed  at 
100,0(K)  tons.  On  p^ge  767  Mr.  Manuel  Ledesma,  ''a  Spanish  merchant 
and  owner  of  a  large  estate,"  says: 

I  underHtand  that  the  United  States  consumes  about  100,000  tons  of  sugar  a  month 
The  most  Porto  Rico  can  produce  is  100,000  tons  a  year,  and  I  don't  think  the  United 
States  would  miss  by  granting  the  concession  of  free  entry  to  our  sugar. 

American  occupation  in  Porto  Rico  thus  starts  out  with  the  follow- 
ing statements  of  fact,  and  predictions  as  to  the  future: 

1.  That  the  wage  rate  was  17i  to  25  cents  per  day,  gold. 

2.  That  the  waga  would  be  doubled  if  American  money  were  sub- 
stituted for  Porto  Rican  money. 

8.  That  tlie  future  sugar  possibility  of  the  island  is  1(X),000  tons. 

On  January  ><.  19<)0,  Mr.  Willianl  R.  Corwine,  of  the  Merchants 
Association  of  New  York,  and  some  Porto  Ricans  appeared  before  the 
Insular  Committee  of  the  House,  and  the  hearings  made  up  a  volume 
of  about  200  pages.  On  page  278  Mr.  Corwine  gave  his  opinion  as  to 
the  sugar  possibilities  of  rorto  Rico  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hei'BIrn.  What  do  you  think  would  ]>e  their  pro<luct  of  sugar  for  export? 

Mr.  Corwine.  I  think  the  maximum  possibilities  of  sugar  with  free  trade  in  the 
United  States,  with  all  that  implies,  American  capital  and  energy  going  down  there, 
and  iniprove<l  machinery,  would  be  double  the  present  capacity.  I  take  into  ctmsid- 
eration  the  rt»clamation  of  lands  now  arid  and  not  goo<l  lands  for  sugar,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

On  page  21*5  Hon.  George  I.  Finlay,of  Porto  Rico,  gave  his  opinion: 

Mr.  T.\WN'EY.  What  ir*  the  value  of  the  annual  production  of  sugar  in  the  island,  if 
you  know  that? 

Mr.  FiNL.w.  The  most  that  the  island  has  ever  exported  has  been  60,000  tons,  and 
it  might  be  raised  probably  to  100,000  tons,  but  I  do  not  think  we  could  get  to  very 
much  al)ove  that. 

Then  Prof.  O.  F.  Cook  gave  the  result  of  his  observations: 

The  On  A I  KM  AN.  What  did  you  a.«certain  about  the  sugar  crop? 

Mr.  Cook.  The  sugar  industry  has  always  been  in  better  shape  than  the  coffee 
industry.  They  have  established  reasonably  modern  metho(is  and  have  kept  up  with 
the  times  to  a  considerable  extent.  Perhaps  I  might  say  in  this  conne<*tion  that  the 
sugar  crop  might  l)e  considerably  extended,  but  that  nrobablv  not  more  than  twice 
or  three  tunes  the  present  amount  of  proiiuction  would  ha  possible.  The  area  adapted 
to  sugar  is  strictly  limited  unless  irrigation  and  terracing  are  used,  and  that  is  only 
possible  advant:ige<.>usly  in  very  limited  areas.     *    ♦    * 

Then  Mr.  Charles  Armstrong,  a  native  Porto  Rican,  verified  the 
statements  of  the  witnesses  who  had  preceded  him. 

The  Chairman.  SM|»j)Ose  fnn*  trade  is  grante<l,  how  much  do  you  think  your  prinl- 
nets  would  \k'  increase<l  in  the  island? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  *  *  ♦  Our  sugar  you  purchase,  as  you  know,  and  that  mty 
run  as  high  as  80,000  tons,  but  not  more,*bec"au8e  we  have  not  got  more  lands. 
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January  17  to  22,  1900,  Brig.  Gen.  George  W.  Davis  and  a  delega- 
tion of  l^orto  Ricans  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the ' 
Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Kico.  They  were  here  to  urge,  among  other 
things,  that  the  little  island  be  granted  free  trade  with  the  United 
States.  The  statements  previously  made  to  and  by  our  special  com- 
missioner to  Porto  Rico  were  verified  in  every  respect. 

On  page  43  of  the  hearings  (S.  Doc,  No.  147,  56th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 
General  Davis  said: 

There  are  great  limitationa  on  sugar.  The  land  has  been  largely  worked  out.  They 
would  have  to  adopt  new  systems  and  fertilize  and  have  new  and  improved  machinery. 
They  can  utilize  tne  abandoned  fields  somewhat,  I  suppose.  They  might  reach  the 
maximum,  their  former  maximum,  possibly  exceed  it,  after  several  years. 

Mr.  Pettigrew.  Two  cents  a  pound  bounty  would  certainly  stimulate  it  immensely. 

General  Davis.  It  could  not  stimulate  beyond  the  natural*  capacity  of  the  island. 

The  Porto  Rican  sugar  exports  for  the  year  1898-99  amounted  to 
53,826  tons;  hence,  when  witnesses  limited  the  expansion  of  the  indus- 
trv  to  "double  the  present  crop,''  thev  meant  in  round  numbers 
100,000  tons. 

On  page  132  Mr.  Lucas  Amadeo,  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Porto  Rico,  said: 

Mr.  Pettigrew.  What  iwrtion  of  the  area  of  the  land  will  produce  sugar  if  they 
have  free  trade  with  the  United  Staten? 

Mr.  Amadeo.  You  can  never  make  it  more  than  double  the  production  of  to-day, 
because  the  land  lacks  water,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  land  suitable  to  make  it  more 
than  double. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  island  now  and  for  the  future? 

Mr.  Amadeo.  The  most  it  could  do  would  be  to  double  its  present  capacity.  It  is 
true  they  could  cultivate  a  great  deal  of  land  in  sugar  which  is  not  now  used  for  that 
purpose,  but  they  could  cultivate  that  in  other  things  that  would  produce  more  than 
sugar. 

Mr.  Pettkjrew.  What  is  the  area  of  land  that  could  produce  sugaf? 

Mr.  Amadeo.  Seventy-four  thousand  acres  is  all  th^t  is  cultivated  now. 

Mr.  Pettigrew.  How  much  more  could  produce  sugar  provided  it  was  the  most 
profitable  crop? 

Mr.  Amadeo.  I  do  not  think  vou  could  cultivate  more  than  74,000  acres  under 
sugar;  it  could  not  be  possible.     (P.  133.) 

I  do  not  think  that  Porto  Rico  will  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  even  with  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  as  to  the  production  of  other  things 
more  valuable  to  them  than  sugar — such  as  oranges,  bananas,  some  tobacco,  and  green 
vegetables.     *    *    * 

Mr.  Pettigrew.  If  sugar  will  pay  better  than  tobacco  will  the  land  produce  it? 

Mr.  Amadeo.  Even  if  they  were  to  try  it  the  expense  would  l)e  so  great  that  it 
would  not  pay  as  well  as  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  1  have  seen  many 
brilliant  accounts  of  the  production  of  sugar  that  are  all  illusory. 

Mr.  Pettigrew.  How  much  sugar  do  they  produce  per  acre? 

Mr.  Amadeo.  About  3,000  pounds  per  acre— 2  hogsheads. 

On  page  177  Mr.  Larriiiaga  said: 

*  *  *  As  to  sugar,  it  is  my  idea  that  it  can  be  increased  some,  but  almost  every 
good  piece  of  sugar  land  has  t)een  cultivated,  and  those  not  used  for  that  are  used  for 
cattle  raising. 

In  the  whole  testimony  given  before  this  committee  I  have  failed'to 
find  any  admission  concorning  a  possible  sugar  product  in  excess  of 
about  iOO,00()  tons. 

Messrs.  Gonzalez  and  Amadeo  prepared  a  statement  in  which  thev  set 
forth  the  deplorable  agricultural  conditions  of  Porto  Kico,  and  it  is 
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printed  in  the  hearings.    I  will  read  two  sentences  from  this  statement, 
which  will  be  found  on  page  223. 

*  *  *  In  view  of  the  general  critical  condition  of  agriculture  in  Porto  Rico  the 
Secretary  of  War  has  just  granted  a  further  extension  of  six  months.  This  measore 
will  for  the  moment  hold  off  the  avalanche  of  foreclosures,  but  does  not  fandamoi- 
tally  provide  a  relief  for  such  conditions,  as  it  does  not  leave  planters  free  to  pled0» 
their  crops,  which  will  not  be  gathered  until  after  that  perioil,  for  advances  wiUi 
which  to  repair  their  estates.  If  no  further  reme<lial  steps  are  taken  oar  position 
after  six  months  will  be,  if  possible,  even  more  critical  than  at  present. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  other  crops  grown  in  the 
island.  Sugar  lost  its  market  in  Spain;  the  hurricane  committe(i  horrible  ravages 
which  are  to-day  being  further  felt  in  the  poor  sacchrine  quality  of  the  cane,  nud- 
treated  by  wind  and  flood,  while  the  tobacco  croj>s  for  the  last  two  years  have  been 
sold  at  a  ruinous  price  for  want  of  markets.  Mmor  crops  are  wipea  out  and  cattle 
killed  in  lai^e  numbers. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  our  sad  condition  to-day.     *    *    * 

I  read  this  not  to  question  the  word  of  these  estimable  people,  but 
to  call  attention  to  the  conditions  the}^  represented  as  prevailing  in 
Porto  Rica,  to  the  results  which  followed  our  legislation,  and  to  the 
similarity  of  the  Porto  Kican  conditions  to  those  now  repoited  to  pre- 
vail in  t&e  Philippines. 

The  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pacific  Islands  and 
Porto  Rico  closed  January  17,  1900,  and  on  elanuary  31st  hearings 
were  begun  on  the  same  matter  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  where  a  new  set  of  witnesses  appeared. 

I  will  read  a  few  linos  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Latimer,  of 
San  Juan,  which  appears  on  page  9  of  the  hearings  (56th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.):  * 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  is  the  possibility  of  the  sugar  industry  in  your  island;  did 
it  reach  its  utmost  development  or  is  there  opi)ortunity  for  greater  development? 

Mr.  Latimer.  I  think  there  is  opportunity  lor  greater  development. 

Mr.  Robertson.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Latimer.  Safe  figures  would  give  about  double  the  amount. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  think  you  could  never  exceed  that? 

Mr.  Latimer.  Not  much  over  that.  I  do  not  think  the  proportion  of  land  adapted 
to  sugar  culture  would  exceed  that. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  about  all  the  possibility  of  its  development — about  100  per 
cent  more  than  you  produced  of  the  last  crop? 

Mr.  Latimer.  Yes,  sir. 

And  on  page  18,  concerning  the  effect  of  introducing  the  gold 
standard: 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  effect  would  the  establishment  of  our  system  of  currency 
in  the  island  produce  upon  wages? 

Mr.  Latimer.  They  would  have  to  be  paid  the  same  amount  in  gold  that  they  are 
getting  to-day  in  silver. 

Mr.  Robertson.  If  we  were  to-morrow  to  extend  our  system  of  currency  to  the 
island  would  they  still  demand  this  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Latimer.  About  37  to  62*  cents.  n 

Mr.  McClellan.  It  wpuld  almost  double  the  rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Latimer.  Yes;  and  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  if  we  get  the  exchange  of  the 
currency  to  gold  and  not  free  trade  it  will  be  the  downfall  of  the  whole  island,  which 
w^e  can  not  stand. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  What  effect  would  that 
have  upon  the  present  farming  condition  in  Porto  Rico,  with  sugar,  tobaox),  and 
coffee;  would  it  increase  wages  of  labor  and  render  it  unprofitable  to  carry  on  those 
operations  in  the  island? 

Mr.  Latimer.  Most  decidedly. 

Mr.  Latimer  was  followed  by  Mr.  Cieorw  I.  Finlay,  one  of  the 
prominent  planters  of  the  island.  Mr.  FinTav  seemed  to  desire  free 
trade  with  tne  United  States,  not  so  much  for  tfce  benefit  of  the  planters 
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as  for  the  benetit  of  the  laboring  men  and  peons.     Here  is  a  little 
of  Mr.  Finlay's  testimony,  from  page  22: 

Mr.  Newlandh.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar? 

Mr.  FiNLAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlaxds.  You  say  the  small  farmers  can  not  make  much? 

Mr.  FiNLAY.  Those  who  have  got  mills  of  their  own;  but  those  who  plant  cane» 
they  can  not  make  much  at  those  prices;  but  if  we  can  have  free  trade  we  shall  cer- 
tainly pay  them  better  prices,  and  then  they  can  plant  cane,  and  that  is  where  pros- 
perity 18  going  to  come  in— all  these  little  fellows  who  have  a  few  acres  of  land 
planting  cane  and  selling  it  to  the  mill.  They  are  going  to  get  the  profit,  not  the 
mill  owner. 

A  little  later  on  we  will  see  what  prosperity  has  come  to  these  "  little 
fellows  who  have  a  few  acres  of  land."  I  will  show  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  '"little  fellow"  has  been  run  out  of  business  as  a  result 
of  our  legislation  and  is  woi'se  oflF  than  he  was  before. 

You  will  see  from  this  testimon}'  on  page  23  that  Mr.  Finlay  was 
also  certain  that  the  Porto  Rico  sugar  production  could  not  be  made  to 
exceed  about  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Will  not  that  very  materially  increase  the  output  of  sugar  from 
that  island? 

Mr.  Finlay.  I  do  not  think  you  can  more  than  double  it,  because  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  to-day  is  in  cultivation — all  the  lands  around  the  coast. 

^  )r  -if  *  *  *  » 

Mr.  Robertson.  If  sugar  were  made  as  profitable  as  you  seem  to  imagine  it  will, 
will  not  that  land  now  used  for  cattle  grazing  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar? 

Mr.  Finlay.  Not  the  greatest  part,  for  the  great  part  of  those  pasture  lands  are  up 
in  the  hills. 

Mr.  Robertson.  But  could  not  a  great  part  of  them  be  used? 

Mr.  Finlay.  As  I  say,  you  might  double  the  production  of  sugar. 

Then  appeared  before  the  committee  Dr.  Azel  Ames,  formerly  of 
Massachusetts,  but  who  had  been  living  in  Porto  Rico  since  1898. 

Doctor  Ames  stated  frankly  that  the  principal  thing  which  inter- 
ested him  was  free  trade  with  the  United  States.  As  will  be  seen 
from  this  exti*a(;t  from  his  testimony,  pages  24  and  25,  Porto  Rico 
had  been  exceedinglv  prosperous  under  Spanish  rule,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  American  hand  had  been  laid  upon  the  island  that  the  blight 
had  come,  just  as  the  surra,  the  rinderpest,  the  locusts,  the  cholera, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  blights  have  come  over  the  Philippines  since 
American  occupation  of  those  islands,  and  which  is  advanced  as  one 
of  the  leading  reasons  why  we  are  alleged  to  be  under  obligations  to 
give  them  free  trade.  Fre^  trade  with  our  island  possessions  seems 
to  be  possessed  of  the  magic  properties  of  some  patent  medicines,  it 
is  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  from  floods  and  hurricanes  to  the  bubonic 
plague  and  lo'tusts.     Its  effects  are  marvelous. 

Doctor  Ames  starts  off  his  statement  as  follows: 

The  principal  matter  that  I  desire  to  present  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  iB 
the  extreme  desire  the  commission,  representing  one  part  of  the  interests  of  Porto 
Rico,  has  for  the  extension  of  free  trade  as  a  whole  or  the  American  tariff  to  us  as  a 
whole,  primarily  because  we  think  it  is  entirely  equitable  that  we  should  be  placed 
upon  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  Territories  that  have  come  into  the  United 
States  and  are  situated  very  similarly  to  ourselves. 

While  we  recognize  the  contentions  that  exist  as  to  what  our  real  political  relations 
toward  the  United  States  may  be  and  do  not  undertake,  of  course,  to  discuss  them 
here,  we  do  feel  that  we  have  been  taken  from  conditions  that  were  prosperous-y- 
exceedinglv  so  during  our  relations  to  Spain — along  financial  lines,  and  by  the  invi- 
tation of  tfie  United  States  we  have  been  brought  into  relations  with  this  country 
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which  entitle  us  at  least  to  similarly  good  conditions,  instead  of  which,  as  you  know, 
we  have  experienced  a  most  unfavorable  and  disastrous  condition  of  affaire  since  oar 
■coming  under  control  of  the  United  States.  Our  markets  have  been  lost  to  us,  and 
tariffs  have  been  put  in  operation  against  us  which  have  been  even  woree  in  some 
respects  than  those  which  were  against  us  under  United  States  schedules  when  Spain 
had  control.  All  the  interests  of  the  island  have  l)een  prostrated,  lai^ly  as  the 
result  of  these  things. 

None  of  his  predecessors,  Spanish  or  American,  seemed  to  be  as  posi- 
tive as  was  Doctor  Ames  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
Poi-to  Rico  to  produce  more  than  100,000  tons  of  sugar  annually.  Some 
of  it  was  old,  abandoned,  worn-out  sugar  land,  just  as  it  is  said  to  be  in 
the  Philippines. 

Here  is  what  Doctor  Ames  said  on  page  27: 

Mr.  Ames.  I  went  there  with  the  army  in  1898.  • 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  crop  of  sugar  and  tobacco  in  Porto  Rico 
for  the  coming  ^vear  would  likely  be  larger  than  last  year,  by  reason  of  the  stimaltu 
that  has  been  given  on  account  of  the  letter  trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 
What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Ames.  That  is  a])eolutely  incorre<*t.  I  can  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  on  that 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  fair  statement  that  there  may  be  localities  in  the  island 
where  the  crops  will  be  larger  this  year,  where  an  effort  may  have  l>een  made  to  cul- 
tivate lander  areas  for  either  one  or  the  other  of  those  crops,  but  if  you  ask  me  whether 
the  area  in  crop  for  either  of  these  staples  in  Porto  Rico  is  larger  than  ever  before  I 
answer  most  certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  Not  larger  than  ever  before,  but  larger  than  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Ames.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  outFide  limits  of  the  productioD  of 
sugar? 

Mr.  Ames.  Do  you  mean  the  possibilities? 

The  Chair.max'  In  ca^e  you  had  a  satisfactory  market  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ames.  The  possibilities? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  A  MEM.  I  think  the  sugar  product  could  just  about  double.  It  certainly  can  not 
exceed  that  but  a  mere  trifle,  even  if  you  take  all  the  available  land.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  as  emphatically  stated  this  morning  as  it  might  have  been  that  the  land  avail- 
able for  sugar  is  absolutely  limite<l.  *  *  *  But  all  additional  land  taken  for  sugar 
must  necessarily  l)e  taken  from  the  pasturage  land  for  cattle. 

Not  all  that  is  available,  but  a  certain  percentage  of  it  is  old,  aliandoned  sugar  land. 
But  when  you  have  taken  every  acre  that  is  adaptable  out  of  the  present  pasturage 
for  sugar  culture  you  could  not  then^ven  with  the  best  machinery,  thus  incressiitt 
your  jwrcentage  of  saccharine  products  by  putting  in  your  centrifugals  and  all 
improve<l  machinery,  and  even  dividing  up,  as  has  been  "suggested,  the  large  areas 
into  smaller  farmers'  hands— even  then  you  could  not  more  than  double  your  pro- 
duction. 

Then  came  Mr.  Tiilio  Larrinaga,  a  nati\^  Porto  Rican,  who  hacked 
up  everything  which  had  been  said  about  the  limited  area  that  could 
be  put  into  cane.     lie  says,  on  page  50: 

*  *  *  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  lands  that  were  formerlv  devoted  to  cane  cul- 
ture are  now  used  for  raising  cattle,  and  those  might  be  cultivated  for  producing 
sugar,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  four-fifths  of  the  good  su^r-prodnciii£ 
lands  of  Porto  Rico  are  cultivated  already.  It  is  true  that  the  production  might  be 
increased  somewhat  by  using  manures,  and  so  on,  but  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
sugar-producing  i>ower  of  Porto  Rico  will  never  Ixj  doubled. 

Then  the  delegates  representing  the  agriculturists  of  Porto  Rico 
filed  quite  an  exhaustive  stiitement  with  the  committee,  stating  that  — 

Work  is  restricted  to  (vrtain  ri^gions;  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  becom 
ing  pauperized.  The  (lovernment  should  not  waver  in  decreeing  (and  this  seems 
verv  significant),  without  any  fear  uf  the  dangers  which  it  may  bring  to  the  wealth 
of  tlie  former  American  territory,  the  free  admission  of  the  i)roduets  of  Porto  Rica 
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On  page  63,  in  the  statement  above  referred  to,  it  is  further  stated: 

If  the  plantations  continue  for  two  or  three  months  more  in  the  complete  state  of 
abandonment  which  now  prevails  in  them,  there  will  be  no  crop  next  year,  and  the 
plantations  will  nearly  all  be  destroyed  by  the  vines  and  underbrush. 

Should  this  occur,  clear  it  is  that  the  value  of  the  resources  of  the  island  will  be 
redui»ed  by  at  least  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  since  the  production  of  coffee, 
which  hail  iust  the  hope  that  in  a  few  years  it  would  reach  1,000,000  quintals, 
would  be  reduced  perhaps  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  thousand  quin- 
tals. In  order  to  prevent  this  tremendous  loss  of  wealth,  which  would  render  difl5- 
cult  the  survival  of  Porto  Rico,  it  is  necessary,  gentlemen,  to  choose  some  rapid 
medium  of  coming  to  her  assistance. 

On  page  64: 

Absenteeism,  or  the  emigration  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  was  always  the  cause 
of  depression  in  the  economic  and  financial  life  of  Porto  Rico.  This  practice  has 
become  exaggerated  in  the  last  four  years,  and  the  same  causes  which  have  brought 
about  the  increase  of  al>8enteeisrn  exist  to-day  in  greater  proportion,  so  that  the  evil 
is  continuous. 

On  page  65: 

*  *  *  It  must  also  be  observed,  gentlemen,  that  the  rate  of  interest  that  has 
pre\*ailed  in  Porto  Rico  exceeils,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  interest-producing 
capacity  of  the  capital  invested  in  undertakmgs,  to  the  extent  that  in  Porto  Rico 
there  are  numerous  cases  of  mortgages  paying  ii  and  even  2  per  <'ent  interest  per 
month,  and  there  are  also  cases  where  they  to-day  represent  in  gold  the  same  amount 
they  formerly  represented  in  provincial  money  without  the  reduction  which  it  was 
proper  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  w(M'e  11  men,  mostly  Porto  Rieans,  who  testi- 
fied with  remarkable  unanimity  that  the  extreme  sugar-producing 
capacity  of  Porto  Rico  was  about  100,000  tons;  not  much  less,  surely 
not  much  if  an}^  more,  and  it  would  take  years  and  years  to  reach  sucn 
an  output. 

But  one  not^.  of  warning  was  mounded,  and  that  was  met  with  the 
same  shop-worn  unfounded  argument  that  we  are  met  with  to-day 
wlien  the  honoi-abU^  Secretary  of  War  tells  j^ou  that  the  sugar  men 
say  there  are  r»0,()()0,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Philippines  and  it  is  all 

going  to  be  put  into  sugar  and  the  tobacco  men  say  it  is  all  going  to 
e  put  into  tobacco  and  the  rice  men  say  it  is  all  going  to  be  put  into 
rice.  Of  course,  we  do  not  say  any  sudi  foolish  thing,  although  it  is 
so  stated  to  the  committee  and  to  the  world  in  order  to  try  to  make 
our  case  appear  ridiculous. 

It  was  similarly  stated  in  the  Porto  Rican  case,  on  page  35  of  the 
hearings: 

Mr.  OxNARD.  Here  is  what  1  am  afraid  of,  that  with  that  stimulus  every  foot  of 
land  will  be  put  to  truj^ar 

Mr.  iSwANsoN.  The  tobacco  |>eople  say  that  every  acre  c»f  available  land  will  be  put 
in  tobacco,  and  the  rice  people  sav  that  every  available  acre  will   be  put  in  rice. 

Mr.  OxNARD  (continuing).  And  that  with  fertilizers  and  so  on  thev  will  be  able 
to  bring  their  croj)  up  to  from  1(H),000  to  800,000  tons. 

And  so  the  hearings  w^ere  terminated  and  the  favorable  reports  of 
committees  were  drawn  up.  The  report  of  the  committees  show  that 
the  members  lielieved  what  had  been  told  them  by  the  witnesses  favor- 
ing free  trade  with  Porto  Rico  was  the  truth.  In  Mr.  Foraker's  report 
from  the  Connnittee  on  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  (S.  Rept.  No. 
249,  56th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  the  committee  says,  on  page  7: 

The  sugar  product  anion nts  to  about  <)0,0(X)  tonn  annually,  and  under  the  impetus 
given  by  free  trade  with  the  United  States  would  \ye  increased  in  time  to  probably 
twice  tliat  amount.     *    *-•  * 
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As  regards  the  Porto  Rican  action  forming  a  precedent  for  the  Phil- 
ippines, Mr.  Foraker  and  his  committee  flatly  and  squarel^'^  stated  that 
in  no  event  can  such  reasoning  l)e  sustained. 

On  page  7  the  report  says: 

So  far  as  the  objection  is  concerned  that  what  is  done  with  respect  to  Porto  Riw 
will  be  a  precedent  that  must  be  followed  in  dealing  with  the  Philippines  and  other 
islands  we  may  acquire,  the  committee  think  it  enough  to  say  that  such  a  result  does 
not  necessarily  follow.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  each  case  stands  on  its  own 
merits,  and  Congress  is  not  bound  in  one  by  what  it  may  see  fit  to  <lo  in  another. 
Its  power  is  plenary,  and  it  may  do  as  it  likes.    ♦    *    ♦ 

And  again,  on  page  13: 

*  *  *  It  is  also  within  the  j)Ower  of  Congress  to  regulate  and  restrict  and  pro- 
hibit, if  thought  advisable,  the  passing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  or  other 
islands  from  their  country  into  ours,  or  to  prevent  the  products  of  their  labor  from 
coming  into  unjust  competition  with  the  labor  of  this  country.  With  respect  to  this 
whole  matter  Congress  noi*  now,  since  annexation,  and  will  continue  to  nave,  com- 
plete and  unquestioned  power  to  legislate  as  it  may  see  fit,  and  hence  continue  to 
afford  the  same  protection  heretofore  given  in  all  these  particulars.  It  will  be  simply 
a  question  of  policy  hereafter  in  each  case  as  it  may  anse,  as  it  is  now  and  has  been 
heretofore. 

It  can  limit  or  restrict  its  inhabitants  in  any  other  personal  ok  public  quality,  privi- 
lege, or  right,  and  may,  therefore,  tax  them  as  other  citizens,  or  tax  them  more,  or 
tax  them  less  than  others.  It  may  give  them  free  markets  in  the  United  States 
or  levy  impost  duties,  as  it  may  seem  fit.  It  may  require  them  to  pay  internal- 
revenue  taxes  or  exempt  them  therefrom,  as  circumstances  mav  indicate.  It  may  do 
all  these,  because  all  these  relate  to  and  affect  and  are  inchuled  in  their  ci>nl  and 
political  status. 

In  the  views  of  Mr.  Gallinger  and  Mr.  Perkins,  who  dissented  from 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  they  say  (p.  16): 

It  necessarily  follows  that  any  tariff,  high  or  low,  that  Congress  might  impose 
would  be  constitutional,  and  it  also  follows  that  the  establishment  of.  free  trade 
between  Porto  Rico  and  the  Unittni  States  would  be  violative  of  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection.    *    *    ♦ 

Evidently  the  majority  of  the  committee  had  been  led  to  l>elievethat 
there  was  no  possibility  of  Porto  Rico  increasing  her  sugar  crop  to 
1(R),(X)0  tons,  for  in  the  dissenting  views  of  Mr.  Gallinger  and  Mr. 
Perkins  the}'  say  (p.  16): 

As  to  the  possibility  of  Porto  Kico  increasing  her  products,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  recently  investigated 
the  matter,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Porto  Rico  can  increase  her  proilaction  of 
sugar  100  per  cent. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  also  plainly  indi- 
cates that  that  committee  was  led  to  believe  the  sugar  output  of  Porto 
Rico  could  not  be  more  than  doubled,  if  even  they  could  do  that.  The 
statement  was  also  made  by  that  committee,  that  whatever  action 
might  be  taken  in  respect  to  Porto  Rico  would  have  no  bearing  what- 
ever on  Philippine  matters  and  would  form  no  precedent  for  future 
Philippine  legislation. 

The  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  241^,  56th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  says,  on  page 3: 

*  *  *  The  representative  of  the  l)eet-sugar  industry  who  appeared  before  yonr 
committee  state<l  that  the  admission  of  sugar  free  of  duty  from  Porto  Rico,  even 
should  the  product  be  doubled,  would  work  no  injury  to  the  beet-sugar  interests- 
His  fears  were  that  this  original  bill  might  be  regarded  as  a  prei^ent  ror  free  sugar 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  an<l  eventually  from  Cul>a.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
this  that  the  substitute  reporteil  establishes  no  precitlent.  On  the  contnirv»  «f 
expressly  assert  by  this  substitute  the  right  to  discriminate  between  Porto  Rico  or 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Unite<l  States.  Cuba  is  to  have  a  government  of  it? 
own  and  there  is  no  menacre  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  from  that  quarter.    Sorely 
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the  party  which  had  the  courage  to  provide  adequate  protection  in  1897  for  this  new 
industry  can  be  safely  trusted  to  foster  it,  now  it  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of 
experiment  and  is  an  assured  success.     *    *    * 

The  bill  finally  came  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Pa\  ne  said  (Cong.  Rec,  p.  1944): 

I  want  to  make  a  precedent  that  all  men  (;an  read  with  reference  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  if  Cuba  shall  come,  I  want  to  give  notice  to  Cuba  that  we  propose  to 
protect  this  industry  (sugar)  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  admitting  the  1,000,000 
tons  that  will  come  from  Cuba.     *    ♦    * 

No  damage  will  bo  do.ne  bv  the  little  island  of  Porto  Rico,  but  I  do  not  want  to  see 
competition  with  the  cheap  lal)or  of  the  Philippines. 

And  again  on  the  same  page: 

It  is  our  duty  to  take  these  poor  people  and  educate  them  and  lift  them  up  and 
give  them  the  privilege  of  the  Constitution  and  the  privileges  of  government  as  they 
shall  grow  in  knowledge  and  education. 

Mr.  Clayton,  of  Alabama  (p.  i>331,  Cong.  Rec),  quoted  a  letter  from 
Chairman  Payne  to  Mr.  \V.  H.  Curtis,  of  Palmym,  N.  Y.,  dated  Janu- 
ary "24:,  1900,  in  which  he  (Payne)  says,  among  other  things: 

Your  letter  of  January  19  received,  in  which  you  assert  that  free  trade  with  Porto 
Rico  means  free  trade  with  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands  and  a  deathblow  to  pro- 
tection. If  you  are  correct  in  all  of  vour  assumptions,  of  course  no  Republican  would 
favor  any  such  measure.  Porto  Kico  produces  50,000  tons  of  sugar  annually.  No 
one  believes  it  ever  can  reach  1(X),000  tons  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

*  *    *    You  seethe  importation  from  Porto  Kico  would  be  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

*  *  *  You  say  that  free  trade  with  Porto  Kico  means  free  trade  with  Cuba  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  In  this  you  are  at  fault.  *  ♦  ♦  Under  the  treaty  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  to  have  free  trade  with  Spain  for  ten  years.  We  coula  not 
extend  these  tariff  laws  to  the  Philippine  Islands  even  if  we  would.  *  *  *  1  am 
heartily  in'favor  of  extending  this  relief  to  Porto  Rico,  while  I  do  not  in  any  way 
commit  myself  to  extend  the  same  privileges  to  either  the  Philippine  Islands  or  to 
Cuba. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Foraker  said  (p.  2649): 

It  is  not  a  rich  country;  their  surplus  for  export  is  but  small  for  a  million  people, 
and  they  have  long  ago  live<l  up  all  the  surplus  they  had. 

From  the  same  remarks  (p.  2651): 

We  want  it  settled  not  alone  that  we  may  know  on  what  kind  of  conditions  we  can 
trai^le  with  that  people,  but  we  want  it  settled  in  order  that  we  may  know  whether 
or  not  we  can  say  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  labor  and  the  industry 
of  this  country  shall  be  protected  from  what  has  been  charged  as  the  unjust  compe- 
tition of  the  Malay  in  the  Philippines  and  the  products  of  Malay  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  Tillman.  In  other  words,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  heelings  to  the  doc- 
trine that  protection  to  American  labor  is  paramount  and  supreme,  and  that  he  will 
hold  to  the  horn  of  that  altar  without  regard  to  any  of  this  philanthropy  of  which 
we  have  heiird  so  much. 

Mr.  Foraker.  No,  I  do  not  do  any  such  thing;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
higher  or  better  philanthropy  than  that  which  commences  at  home. 

Mr.  Tillman.   I  do  not  think  there  is  either. 

Mr.  FoRAKKR.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  better  philanthropy  than  that  which  seeks 
to  protect  the  wage-worker  and  the  capital  of  this  country  from  unjust  coip[)etition  from 
abroad.  We  fear  no  competition  from  Porto  Rico;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
but  in  the  contingencty  I  have  pointed  out  (free  trade  with  Philippines)  there  may 
and  would  come  a  competition  which  would  be  prejudicial;  and  if  we  are  wise,  we 
will  now  legislate  to  prepare  the  way  for  i)rotection  when  that  trouble  comes. 

Mr.  Allison  said  (p.  3167): 

The  situation  as  respects  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  its  productions,  and  its  trade 
relations  to  the  Tnited  States  rei^juires  the  most  careful  consideration.  The  Senator 
from  GeoiTgia  (Mr.  Bacon)  says,  "Let  us  have  free  trade  with  Porto  Rico."  Very 
well;  but  in  making  up  an  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  trade  with  Porto  Rico  we 
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must  take  into  consideration  the  relations  of  the  productions  of  Porto  Rico  with  the 
productions  of  other  parts  of  our  country,  assuming  Porto  Rico  now  to  be  a  part  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Gallinger  said  (p.  3215): 

*  *  *  I  only  know,  Mr.  President,  that  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  some  other 
States  of  our  country  the  people  are  investing  their  capital  and  are  trying  to  raiw 
beet  sugar  at  a  profit.  I  tnink  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  have  not  made  much  profit 
out  of  the  venture  as  yet.  I  have  been  glad  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  thoee  people, 
and  am  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  that  may  atta(;h  to  my  action  by  giving 
them  a  chance  to  invest  American  capital  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  and  giving 
them  a  fair  profit  out  of  the  investment  of  their  capital  and  of  their  labi>r. 

Mr.  Davis  said  (p.  3425): 

When  the  question  of  the  Philippines  comes  to  be  considered,  I  do  not  care  by 
what  party  in  power,  the  interests  of  American  labor  will  be  protected  so  ^  as  idt 
apprehension  can  be  entertained  from  that  source.     *    *    * 

when  the  time  comes  to  a<ljustand  settle  the  relations  of  this  country  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  right*?  of  American  labor  will  be  protected  by  any  party  that  may  be  in 
power. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  said  (p.  3565): 

It  is  obvious  that  the  45,000  tons  imported  from  Porto  Rico  this  year  i^-ill  have  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  price  of  our  domestic  pnxiuct,  nor  will  the  island,  if  rul- 
dvated  to  its  full  capacity,  yield  sugar  sufficient  to  concern  our  domestic  prodacen. 

Mr.  Spooner  said  (p.  3633): 

The  sugar  men  pay  30  (tents  a  day  to  the  poor  creatures  who  work  for  them  all  the 
day  long  under  that  semitropical  sun  in  the  cane  fields.  Should  not  .they  pay  gome- 
thmg  in  this  transition  period?  Should  not  thev  pay  something  out  of  their  profits 
upon  that  pro<iuct  in  order  to  support  that  people  in  the  government  which  we  are 
proposing  by  this  bill  to  give  them? 

Mr.  Perkins  said  (p.  3640): 

The  honor  and  dignity  of  labor  should  ever  be  maintained  and  protei^ted  againat 
<;omj>etition  from  service  and  cheap  contract  lal:K)r,  no  matter  from  what  source  it 
may  come,  whether  it  be  from  our  own  territory  or  dependencies  in  the  island*  of 
the  seas,  or  whether  it  comes  masquerading  under  the  guise  of  reciprocity. 

The  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  was  approved  April 
12,  1900.  It  imposed  15  per  cent  of  the  regular  duty,  the  amount  ^ 
collected  to  be  returned  to  the  Porto  Rican  government;  free  trade  to 
be  established  as  soon  as  a  local  system  of  taxation  should  have  l)een 
put  into  effect. 

Then  the  public  began  to  really  learn  some  thing  about  Porto  Rico 
and  its  sugar  capacity. 

In  the  •July,  11^01,  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  considerable 
space  was  given  to  Porto  Rico  and  ib<  product*?.  Beginning  on  page 
45  was  an  article  under  the  cHjption  "'Conditions  in  the  island,  from 
report  of  Brig.  Gen.  George  W.  Davis." 

*  *  *  The  output  of  sugar  for  1899  will,  it  is  estimateil,  approximate  60,000 
tons,  grown  on  as  many  acres.  I  am  w^ithout  data  as  to  the  extent  of  land  in  Porto 
Rico  adapted  to  cane  culture,  but  it  must  be  one-fourth  of  the  total,  or  about  500,000 
acres.  To  what  extent  the  su^r  production  may  be  increased  can  be  estimated  when 
it  is  remembered  that  last  year  the  island  of  Mauritius,  with  a  total  area  of  708  square 
miles,  or  less  than  500,000  acres,  exported  180,(H)0  tons  of  sugar.  The  population  of 
Mauritius  is  onlv  about  one-sixth  that  of  Porto  Rico,  it<*  area  less  than  one-fifth,  and 
its  topojEjaphical  features  similar. 

Supposing  the  wish  of  the  cane  grower  and  exporter  for  free  trade  with  the  United 
States  to  be  realizeil,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  these  hundreils  of  thousands  of 
inhabitants  whose  labor  must  be  utilize<l  to  proiluce  this  sugar?  Bearing  in  mind 
that  in  all  puri)ose8  there  is  re<juire<l  one  lalx»rer  for  one  acre  of  cane,  it  is  easy  to 
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•etimate  the  number  of  peons  that  will  be  needed.  The  tendency  in  the  eugar  busi- 
leee,  as  in  all  others  recjuirin^  large  aggregations  of  capital,  is  to  combine  or  cobsoli- 
late.  While  the  population  is  steadily  increasing,  the  number  of  small  proprietors 
B  steadily  decreasing,  as  is  shown  by  statistics  adverted  to  above.     *    ♦    * 

Should  the  development  of  the  cane  industry  in  Porto  Rico  approximate  that 
chieved  in  Mauritius,  Barbados,  and  Hawaii,  the  cane  lands  will  be  ultimately  owned 
►r  practically  controlled  by  those  huge  "central"  proprietors.  There  will  be  a  few 
housand  owners,  managers,  overseers,  clerks,  etc.,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
►f  laborers,  whose  social  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  numerous  examples  in  other  coun- 
riee,  industrial  conditions  will  be  the  same  as  now  and  without  hope  of  improve- 
aent.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  save  in  the  United  States  and  Hawaii,  is  sugar  now 
;xtensively  produced  on  a  basis  of  a  wage  rate  for  field  and  mill  hands  exceeding,. 
ay,  30  cents  per  diem,  and  in  many  tropical  countries  the  rate  is  not  above  20  cents. 
Considering  tne  world's  enormous  acreage  suitable  to  cane  cultivation  and  the  teem- 
ne  population  available,  it  is  prolmble — indeed  almost  certain — that  whatever  be  the 
►nee  at  which  sugar  may  \ye  sold,  the  peon  will  still  remain  in  a  state  of  serfdom, 
jid  generation  after  generation,  living  in  fief  to  a  merchant  monopoly,  will  be  able 
o  earn  only  the  wherewithal  to  indulge  in  drink,  debaucherv,  and  vice.  Some  of 
he  most  instructr\'e  and  warning  pages  in  West  Indian  history  deal  with  these  diverse 
nteresta  of  the  population.  This  is  a  gloomy  picture,  but  turn  it  how  we  w411,  no 
)riKhter  side  appears  for  the  swarming  hordes  of  human  beings  who  now  exist  here, 
ind  who  will  increaw;  and  multiply  indefinitely. 

Yet  the  country  will  increase  in  wealth,  trade  will  flourish,  roads  will  be  made, 
>ublic  buildings  will  rise,  harbors  will  be  enlarged,  vessels  in  increasing  numbers 
viil  be  freighted  with  riches,  and  the  wealth  of  nations  will  go  on  auf^menting. 

For  an  estimate  as  to  the  sugar  capabilities  of  Porto  Rico  (Jenei-al 
Davis  refers  us  to  the  island  of  Mauritius,  the  topography  of  which  he 
•lays  is  similar  to  Porto  Rico,  the  area  five  times  as  great,  the  popula- 
tion onl}-  about  one-sixth  of  that  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  sugar  output 
180,000  tons.  (W illett  cS:  Gmy  place  it  at  200,000  tons  for  this  season.) 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  (ieneral  Davis  estimates  in  round  numbers  that 
Porto  Rico  has  sufficient  cane  land  and  more  than  sufficient  population 
bo  produce  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  annuall\\ 

I  do  not  pretend  to  intimate  how  the  whole  thing  happened,  but 
nmply  state  the  circumstances  which  most  assuredly  misled  the  Con- 
fess, as  results  are  rapidly  improving.  And  now  that  Porto  Rico  has. 
bad  five  or  six  years  of  free  trade* with  the  United  States,  that  condi- 
tion having  been  brought  about  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  masses  of  the  island,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  determme  whether  our 
legislation  has  failed  or  succeeded  in  its  intent. 

I  know  of  no  more  unbiased  set  of  men,  no  more  conscientious  men,. 
no  more  thorough  men,  than  those  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  investigate  labor  con- 
ditions in  various  parts  of  the  world.  On  February  7  I  received  by 
post  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  their  Bulletin  No,  61,  dated  November, 
1905,  which  is  just  off'  the  press.  In  that  bulletin  appears  a  report  on 
''  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,''  by  Walter  E.  W  eyl.  Ph.  D.,  which 
covers  pages  723  to  856.  In  this  report  the  present  labor  conditions 
of  Porto  Kico  are  treated  very  exhaustiveh- ,  and  I  will  read  a  few 
extracts. 

On  page  727: 

*  *  *  The  declaration  of  free  trade  with  the  Uniteii  States  opened  up  to  Porto 
Riean  sugar  producers  a  free  and  jiractioally  unlimited  market.  As  a  consequence, 
the  raising  of  sugar  has  l)ecome  immensely  unprolitable.  Tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
are  plant^  in  cane,  and  the  industry  is  being  extended  in  all  directions.  Land 
which  formerly  lay  fallow  or  was  used  for  pasture  is  now  put  into  cane,  with  the 
result  of  an  increased  demand  for  labor. 
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On  page  753: 

*  *  *  All  the  seacoast  lands  which  by  anv  possibility  can  be  put  into  sugar  are 
being  made  use  of  in  this  wav,  and  lands  which  for  many  years  had  lain  fallow  have 
since  been  planted  in  cane,  ^he  pasture  lands  are  being  pressed  back  into  the  moon- 
tains  in  order  that  every  available  acre  of  land  may  be  devoted  to  sugar. 

On  page  754: 

With  the  increase  in  the  output  of  sugar  and  the  rise  in  price  there  has  come  t 
change  of  method.  The  old-fasnioned  process  of  manufacturing  sugar  has  been  pne- 
tically  abandoned  and  the  modem  scientific  methods  used  in  Hawaii  and  other  plaoee 
substituted.  Everywhere  throughout  the  sugar  district  one  sees  abandoned  milb 
which  it  no  longer  pays  to  operate. 

Speaking  of  the  wage  rate,  on  the  same  page  it  is  stated: 

The  rates  of  wages  for  ordinary  unskilled  work  on  the  sugar  plantations,  as  mtj 
be  seen  from  the  tables,  average  from  50  to  55  cents  per  day. 

On  page  772: 

The  increased  effectiveness  of  labor  as  a  result  of  the  investment  of  capital  and  the 
more  intelligent  direction  and  economv  of  labor  is  evidenced  by  the  change  from  the 
small  obsolescent  sugar  mills  of  Spanish  days  to  the  great  centrals  of  the  present  tim& 
with  their  improved  machinery,  their  more  thorough  division  of  labor,  their  rigja 
economy  of  work,  and  their  far  more  effective  organization.  The  output  of  suglir, 
both  per  ton  of  cane  and  per  workman  employed,  has  largely  increased  as  a  resolt  of 
this  improvement. 

On  page  814: 

To  what  extent,  however,  this  improvement  has  filtered  down  to  the  laboring 
population  is  problematical.     *    *    * 

On  page  815: 

The  small  manufacturing  industries  which  formerly  existed  on  the  island  have 
tended  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  as  a  result  of  the  American  occapa* 
tion.     *    *    * 

Most  of  the  work  to  be  performed  upon  the  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  plantations 
is  the  rudest  agricultural  labor,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  iK)pulation  will  neceeauily 
be  employed  at  these  tasks.  Conditions  as  they  now  exist  tend  rather  to  lessen  the 
hold  of  the  peon  upon  the  land.  The  enormously  increased  prosperity  in  sagtr 
culture,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  larger  estates  and  the  increasing  custom  of  grind- 
ing sugar  in  huge  central  factories,  causes  the  real  unit  of  production  rapidly  to 
increase.     *    *    * 

It  is  obviously  impossible  that  a  peon  earning  50  to  60  cents  a  day  daring  the  season 
can  ever  secure  a  sugar  plantation  or  an  interest  in  a  su^r  plantation.  The  rise  in  the 
value  of  land,  moreover,  will  tend,  both  in  the  sugar  districts  and  elsewhere,  to  sepa- 
rate the  peon  more  completely  from  the  soil.  The  former  system  of  permitting  the 
peon  workman  to  squat  upon  his  employer's  land  and  to  cultivate  an  acre  or  two  for 
nimself  seems  now  to  be  giving  way  with  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  and 
the  necessity  for  its  better  utilization. 

On  page  817: 

The  whole  tendency,  moreover,  is  for  the  Spaniards,  and  latterly  the  Americana, 
to  acquire  the  property  of  the  country.  Americans  are  investing'  largely  in  sugar 
plantations,  fruit  plantations,  street  railways,  etc.,  and  the  real  owners  remain  in 
the  United  States,  although  the  foremen  are  Americans  resident  in  the  island.  Afi  a 
consequence,  it  seems  probable  that  the  increase  in  wealth  which  may  come  to  the 
island  in  the  shape  of  preferential  tariff  rates  will  not  to  a  great  extent  remain  in  the 
island,  but  will  l)e  paid  out  to  nonresidents. 

On  page  818: 

*  *  *  Absentee  ownership  must  inevitably  create  a  body  of  influential  men 
who  will  look  upon  the  native  population  merely  as  cheap  labor  and  will  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  effort  to  educate  them  or  improve  their  status.     *    *    * 

Such  a  policy  of  improving  the  conditions  of  the  Porto  Rican  population,  or  what 
is  almost  the  same  thing,  of  the  great  mass  of  Porto  Rican  laborers,  will  necessarily 
run  counter  to  the  interests  of  many  individuals — Spanish  and  AmericaD — ^fiiumctally 
nterested  in  the  islands. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  free  trade  with  Porto  Rico,  instead  of 
benefiting  the  masses  of  the  people,  has  actually  proven  to  be  a  detri- 
ment to  tnem.  Not  only  have  tne  peons  and  other  laboring  men  been 
injured  by  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  but  the  smalisugar  fac- 
tories have  l)een  driven  out  of  business  bv  the  new  modern  plants 
which  have  been  installed.  The  peon  who  heretofore  had  been  given 
a  small  jmtch  of  land  free  of  rent,  on  which  he  could  raise  suear  cane 
and  sell  it  to  the  mill,  can  no  longer  secure  this  advantage,  ana  instead 
of  building  up  homes  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  effect  of  the 
bill  has  been  to  deprive  the  masses  of  even  the  small  amount  of  land 
which  before  they  either  owned  or  rented.  So  far  as  the  small  anti- 
quated sugar  factories  are  concerned,  of  which  there  were  several 
hundred  in  Porto  Rico,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  being  rapidly 
crushed  out  of  business  by  the  new  modern  factories,  as  would  naturally 
be  supposed.  A  factory  which  is  not  equipped  with  modern  machinery 
and  which  loses  a  large  portion  of  the  juice  of  the  cane,  can  no  more 
expect  to  compete  with  modern  mills  than  a  small  shopkeeper  could  be 
expected  to  compete  alongside  of  one  of  our  great  department  stores. 

Thcdistinguisned  writer,  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Lyie,  jr.,  in  World's  Work 
for  January,  1906,  under  the  caption  of  ''Our  experiences  in  Porto 
Rico,"  says: 

There  are  those  who  try  to  cite  sugar  as  consolation,  l)ecause  the  sugar  production 
on  the  island  has  been  increasing  from  50,000  to  150,000  tons  a  year.  But  this  does 
not  mean  proe{>erity.  It  only  means  that  so  much  more  money  goes  to  the  owners 
in  Spain  and  in  tlie  Ignited  States.  Porto  Rico  is  suffering  from  the  evil  of  absentee- 
ism hardly  less  than  Ireland.  In  the  first  place,  the  island  offers  little  to  the  luxuri- 
ous rich.  As  a  result,  the  well-to-do  planter  spends  his  money  abroad,  particularly 
since  the  war;  hence  the  industry  that  flourishes  most  because  of  free  trade  with  the 
United  States  adds  verv  little  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island  itself.  Coffee  is  differ- 
ent.   Innumerable  small  farmers  raise  coffee  and  spend  their  incomes  at  home.    *    *    * 

Should  the  bill  now  under  consideration  by  this  honorable  commit- 
tee lie  enacted  into  law,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  similar  results 
will  follow  in  the  Philippines,  where  they  have  a  still  lower  order  of 
labor  and  a  still  more  ciude  method  of  sugar  manufacture.  As  in 
Porto  Uico,  the  effect  would  be  to  crush  out  the  small  mills  and  injure 
the  conditio!!  of  labor  bv  more  securely  enslaving  the  laborers  to  vast 
corporations,  who  would  be  the  only  possible  beneficiaries.  Such  cor- 
poiations  in  Hawaii,  not  having  a  local  population  to  enslave,  were 
compelled  to  go  to  China  and  «Japan  for  their  labor.  In  Porto  Rico 
they  seem  to  have  an  abundance  of  natives  to  draw  upon,  and  in  the 
Philippines  they  would  have  a  supembundance. 

Of  all  the  predictions  made  concei'ning  Porto  Rico,  but  one  has  come 
true,  namely,  that  to  establish  A!uerican  money  in  that  island  would 
double  the  wage  rate.  This  is  thoroughlv  established,  not  only  by  the 
report  of  the  lluieau  of  Labor  f !'om  whict  I  have  quoted,  but  by  other 
reports  of  that  Bureau,  and  still  with  the  doubling  of  the  wage  rate 
the  native  is  worse  off  than  he  was  before.  We  have  given  the  planters 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  a  oO-cent  dollar  with  which  to  pay  their 
laborers,  and  by  so  doing  have  kept  the  price  of  labor  at  one-half  of 
what  it  would  be  had  we  put  our  100-cent  dollar  in  circulation  in  those 
islands.  When  the  advocates  of  the  Filipinos  came  before  Congi-ess 
with  a  proposition  to  give  them  a  50-cent  dollar,  corresponding  to  the 
currency  tne\^  were  then  using,  it  was  statfed  that  if  tney  were  com- 
pelled to  use  American  money  it  would  double  the  wage  rate,  and  if 
this  contention  was  true,  then  it  must  follow  that  by  paying  their 
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laborers  in  50-cent  dollars  they  are  securing  the  same  amount  of  sweat 
for  one-half  what  they  wouldbe  compelled  to  pay  for  it  if  paid  in  1«hi- 
cent  dollars. 

Porto  Kico  has  been  placed  on  the  100-cent  dollar  basis.  Her  sugar 
planters  are  paying  50  to  55  cents  per  day  for  lal)or  and  ai-e  still  oper- 
ating at  an  enormous  profit,  and  it  can  be  readily  imagined  what  the 
stimulus  would  be  in  the  Philippine  Islands  if  we  still  allowed  them  to 
use  50-cent  dollars  w^th  which  to  pay  their  labor  and  gave  their  sugar 
free  admittance  to  our  markets.  I  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  help- 
ing the  Filipinos — the  common  people,  the  ordinary  laborei-s,  and  tne 
small  planters — but  I  hear,  of  no  proposition  to  bring  their  wage  rate 
onto  tne  l(M)-cent  dollar  basis,  and  I  can  see  no  benefit  which  would 
come  from  tlie  passage  of  the  bill  under  consideration  except  to  Amer- 
ican and  European  exploiters,  who  would  establish  modern  mills  in  the 
Philippines,  enslave  the  laborers  of  those  islands,  and  drive  the  present 
sugar  planters  out  of  business.  Certainly  if  that  has  been  the  result 
in  Porto  Rico,  which  possesses  a  far  higher  state  of  civilization  than 
do  the  Philippines,  it  could  not  but  follow  if  adopted  in  the  Philippine>. 

The  amount  of  capital  which  has  gone  into  Porto  Rico  has  heen 
enormous.  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  a  few  of  these  projects  whit-h 
have  been  established  there,  and  I  submit  herewith  a  series  of  notices 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Louisiana  Planter,  and 
ask  that  they  be  put  into  the  record  as  an  appendix  to  my  remarks. 
The  Louisiana  Planter  has  a  correspondent  in  Porto  Rico,  who  keeps 
them  apprised  of  everything  of  importance  transpiring  in  the  local 
sugar  industry. 

As  to  the  numerous  predictions  which  were  freely  made  concerninir 
the  ix)ssible  eventual  sugar  production  of  Porto  Rico,  limiting  the 
same  to  100,000  tons,  it  will  be  observed  that  Porto  Rico  will  send  as 
this  year  210,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  the  limit  of  her  production  is  now 
variously  estimated  at  anywhere  fnmi  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half 
tons. 

CUBA. 

Now  we  come  down  to  Cuba,  with  which  we  recently  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  so-called  reciprocity. 

It  was  stated  by  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  January,  1902,  tnat  the  plantations  and  colono> 
had  l>een  reduced  to  ashes  as  a  result  of  the  orders  of  Geneml  Weyler 
and  Maximo  (jomez;  that  labor  was  pamlyzed  and  the  planter  was 
ruined  (p.  460  of  the  hearings). 

It  was  claimed  that  unhvss  immediate  relief  was  granted  600,00<^>  tons 
of  cane  would  })e  left  to  rot  in  the  fields  (p.  457).  It  was  claimed  hv 
Mr.  Placd  (p.  98)  that— 

We  have  not  enough  population  in  Cuba  to  get  much  further  than  we  an?  to-iiay. 

*    *    « 

It  was  claimed  bv  Mr.  Machado  (p.  445)  that  the  laborers  of  Cul*  ] 

were  all  engaged  fn  various  industries  and  that  150,(.KX)  more  men  | 

would  be  required  in  order  to  double  the  Cuban  sugar  ci'op.    Mr.  . 
Newlands  asked  Mr.  Machado  (p.  454): 

Now,  then,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  with  you  present  population  yon  couM 
not  produce  more  than  the  present  output? 
Mr.  Machado.  I  do  not  think  we  can;  we  might,  perhaps,  inerease  it  a  little. 
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Mr.  Plac^  told  us  (p.  42)  that  the  ti-ade  between  the  two  countries 
would  amount  to  ^250,000,000  within  two  years,  and  Mr.  Kelley  (p.  51) 
told  U8  that  Cuba  offered  us  a  trade  of  $200,000,000  a  year  and  that 
he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  could  do  it, 

Mr.  Piac^  told  us  (p.  409)  that— 

For  every  dollar  we  ask  from  you  we  are  willing  to  give  you  another  one.    *    *    * 

And  Mr.  Machado  stated  (p.  450)  that  if  we  made  a  reciprocity 
treat}'  with  them  they  would  purchase  the  bulk  of  $150,000,000  worth 
of  goods  a  year  from  the  United  States. 

When  the  bill  got  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  framer  of  it — the 
same  Mr.  Payne  who  introduced  this  Philippine  bill  which  \'ou  are 
considering — told  us  (Cong.  Rec,  p.  8851): 

So  that  they  can  not  introduce  any  Asiatic  labor,  and  can  not  in  that  way  increase 
the  production  of  sugar.     It  can  be  increaseil  in  only  a  very  small  degree. 

And  on  the  floor  of  the  House  Mr.  Long  assured  us  (p.  3997)  that-^- 

A  great  increase  of  production  will  not  happen  under  this  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Long  also  said  (p.  4008): 

The  relations  Ijetween  this  country  and  Cuba  furnish  an  ideal  opportunity  for  the 
establishment  of  reciprocal  arrangements  l)etween  the  two  countries.    «    ♦    ♦ 

This  was  all  said  to  us  in  April,  1902.     Cuba  the  year  before  had 

Eroduced  635,856  tons  of  sugar.  Reciprocity  was  not  granted  until 
December,  1903,  and  yet  last  year  Cuba  sent  us  1,163,258  tons  of  sugar, 
and  this  year  Will  .send  us  1,30(J,000  tons.  That  shows  what  value  can 
be  placecl  on  the  utterances  of  our  prophets  when  they  come  to  deal 
with  the  possibilities  of  tropical  sugar  production. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1902  we  took  from  Cuba  $34,000,000  worth  of 
goods,  and  sold  Culm  $26,0O0.0(K)  worth,  the  balance  of  trade  against 
us  being  but  $8,000,0(M). 

During  the  fiscal  years  1904  and  1905  Cuba  sold  us  on  an  average 
$81,000,000  worth  of  goods  a  year,  while  our  sales  to  Cuba  were  but 
$32,000,(MM)  worth  of  goods  a  year,  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  hav- 
ing increased  under  reciprocity  from  $8,000,000  a  year  to  Jj>49,000,000 
a  year. 

During  two  vears  of  reciprocity  we  have  paid  Cuba  an  extra 
$93,0(K),000.  Of  this  money  Cuba  has  spent  $12,000,000  in  purchasing 
goods  from  us  and  has  spent  the  other  $81,000,(>00  in  Europe. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  the  now  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  said 
(l).  40<)S): 

All  the  witnesses  before  the  Committ^je  on  Ways  and  Means  stated  that  with  pros- 
perity in  C'Uba  the  importations  of  that  island  would  amount  to  $150,000,000  to 
$200,000,000  annually.  This  isj  the  trade  that  Cuba  offers  the  United  States  in  return 
for  concessions  on  her  products. 

Is  this  charity?  Is  it  not  a  gooil  business  barg:ain,  viewed  from  the  standjKjint  of 
the  Unite<l  States?    *    *    * 

More  than  this,  in  order  to  sell  Cuba  that  extra  $12,000,000  worth  of 
goods  our  Federal  Treasury  has  been  shorn  of  some  $16,600,000  of  cus- 
toms revenues,  which  but  for  reciprocity  with  Cuba  it  would  have 
received  on  the  2,'200,0()0  tons  of  sugar  which  Cuba  has  sent  us  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  Mr.  Long's  remarks  when  the  Cuban  bill  was 
under  consideration  in  the  House  he  said  (p.  4010): 

The  price  of  su^ar  is  fixed  in  Hamburg,  and  the  New  York  price  will  follow  the 
Hamburg  price  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
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We  then  contended  that  it  would  not  do  so,  and  gave  our  reasons. 
I  submit  herewith  a  table,  made  up  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal.  These  figures  show  week  by  week 
for  two  years  past  the  New  York  parity  of  the  Hamburg  price  of  96- 
sugar,  tfie  actual  New  York  price  of  96^  sugar,  the  difference  between 
the  two,  the  tons  of  sugar  received  from  Cuba  during  each  week,  and 
the  total  amount  of  money  for  that  week  which  was  shorn  from  our 
Treasury  and  intended  for  the  Cubans,  but  which  was  diverted  into 
other  pockets. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  during  five  weeks  in  19C>4  and 
during  five  weeks  in  1905  the  New  York  price  of  96^  sugar  was  higher 
than  tne  New  York  parity,  and  the  Cubans  during  these  ten  weeks 
not  only  got  the  full  benefit  of  the  20  per  cent  reciprocity  reduction, 
but  they  received  some  1^231,<M)0  in  excess  of  it.  During  the  remain- 
ing ninety -four  weeks  it  will  be  seen  that  sometimes  they  got  the 
'benefit  of  a  portion  of  it  and  sometimes  none  of  it,  and  that  altogether 
out  of  $16,6(X),(M)0  which  was  meant  for  them  *8,300,lKK)  was  diverted 
into  other  pockets,  and  the  Cubans  really  received  the  difference,  or 
$8,3(K),(K)0.  Jn  other  words,  wo  cut  our  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  10.337 
per  hundred  pounds.  The  Cubans  have  received  half  of  it,  some  ooe 
else  received  half  of  it,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  footed 
the  entire  bill. 

And  this  is  not  classed  as  ordinary  reciprocity.  It  is  reciprocity  of 
a  superlative  character — ideal,  in  fact — as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  declared  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  he  said  (p.  4<X18): 

The  relations  between  this  country  and  Cuba  furnish  an  ideal  opportunity  for  the 
establishment  of  reciprocal  arrangements  between  the  two  countries — 

and  in  the  next  line  quoted  from  President  AIcKinley's  Buffalo  speech— 

By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  not  interrupt  our  home  production  we 
shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus. 

We  did  interrupt  a  home  industry';  we  absolutelv  stopped  the  expMin- 
sion  of  the  beet-sugar  industr}^  and  we  have  paicf  over  $16,000.CKH)in 
gold  for  the  privilege  of  securing  jS12,<X)0,<X>()  worth  of  additional 
trade.  I  do  not  believe  that  President  McKinley  would  have  called 
that  a  "'sensible  trade  armngement." 

I  submit  the  detailed  table  to  go  in  at  this  point. 

Neiv  York  and  HanUntrg — Prices  of  raw  mgar — 96^ — J904S. 

[Willett  &  Gray.] 

(In  the  first  column  are  given  the  New  York  quotations  for  the  week  for  96**  sugar, 
duty  paid.  In  the  second  cohinm  is  given  the  New  York  parity  of  the  Hambare 
price  for  the  same  grade  of  sugar — i.  e.,  Hamburg  price  plus  freight,  insurance,  and 
customs  duty.  In  next  to  the  last  colunm  is  shown  that  portion  of  the  20  per  cent 
reduction  which  failed  to  reach  the  Cubans.  Total  reduction  is  33.4  cents  per  hun- 
dre<l,  or  $7.54  per  ton. 

In  the  last  column  are  shown  the  amounts  the  Cubans  received  in  excess  of  the  20 
per  cent  differential. ) 

(*)  Weeks  when  the  New  York  price  exceeiied  the  New  York  parity  of  the  Ham- 
burg price. 

(**)  No  importations  cited. 
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Date. 
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July 

Oct, 
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2. 
9. 
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2&.. 
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»,. 
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11 
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10 ,..., 

17                         ,  ,, 
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21 
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3.35 
».&■') 
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3.44 
3,44 
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3.M 
3,70 
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3.8& 
3,9A 

3.8J 

3,»l 
S.M 
3.M 
S.94 
3.91 
3.44 

i.m 

4.12fi 

1.25 

4.31 

A.U 

4,25 

4.31 

4.?9 

4,2.5 

4.26 

4.22 

4.41 

4.41 

4.tJ25 

J.  7o 

4.7.'i 

4,75 
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f3,75 
3.72 

^m 

3.63 

3.e« 
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3,iia 
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3.73 
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3.79 
3,79 

3,»2 

2.m 

3.89 
3,9« 
3.99 
4,01 
3.97 

3.91 
3.96 
3.^ 
4.01 
l.(M 
4.W 
4.06 
4.15 
4.22 
4.22 
4.24 
4.t!ft 
4.28 
4,2fi 
4.33 
4.914 
4.37 
4,29 
4.3.*i 
4.3-^ 
4.6H 
4.  HA 
5.12 
&,» 
4.0^ 
A.  08 
4.99 
6,00 
5.06 


4.«7.5 

5.0ft 

5.21 

^.25 

5.25 

4.94 

4,9i 

5.01^ 

5.  lis 

S.Ofl 

4.M 

4.*(l 

4.»1 

4.Sf* 
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4.^5 

4.fl25 
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4.34 

4.  375 

4.  375 

4. 2.'> 
4.31 
4.25 
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ence. 
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.37 

,38 
,32 
rM 
.29 

.3a 

.31 

,'29 

.29 

.25 

.19 

.13 

.12     ' 

.t» 

.16     j 

.11 

,Wi  I 
.02  I 
.055  ; 
.07  I 
.02 

.10  ; 

.12  I 
.12  I 
,09 

•,03    ' 
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•.03    ' 
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.OH     I 

:ISi 
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.29    , 
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.335  ' 
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.81 
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.165 
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,24 
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.21 
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.15 
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.\m  1 
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23 
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art,  1529. 25  I 
3l,aOr^.rtii  I 
la  4B9.  63  : 
lH,;^(i^.^y  I 
]3t;,H96.30  , 
ft*1,702,41 
44, 1*17. 14  f 
H4.245.50 
.56,414.60  I 
31.8H4.16  I 


15,041.S7 
3.fr^2.46 

14.97«.19 
3,155.04 

23.  ?«6.  Oft 


59,»4a.ll 
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July 


Auk. 


Sept. 


0<'t. 


Nov. 


Dvc. 


Date. 


1905. 


New  York: 
New  York     parity    . 
price  9()<^  Hamburg! 
sugar,      price  96° 
sugar. 


14. 
21. 

•2X. 


S4.19 
4.00 
4.00 
4.05 
4.06 
4. 125 
4.125 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
8.875 
3.625 
3.69 
3.61 
3.625 
3.58 
3.50 
3.  .50 
3.44 
3.44 
3.55 
3.56 
3.5<> 
3.625 
3.625 
3. 625 


>4 
4 
4. 

4. 

4. 
4 
4. 

3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3 
3. 
3 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


Total  for  the  year 

Grand  total  for  two  years. 


Differ- 
ence. 


90.12 
.W 
.33 
.29 
.08 
.055 
a. 055 
n.07 
a.  19 
a.  19 
n.l05 
.1.55 
.12 
.21 
.195 
.16 
.23 
.1 
.22 
.27 
.21 
.17 
.17 
.115 
.065 
.065 


Tons  re-  Intended  for 

ceived  but  not 

from  reachinip 

Cuba.  Cuba. 


7  I 


10,456 
16,?26 
'22,mi 
13,920 
14,917 
16.220 
19,242  . 
16.221  . 

8. -220  ■■. 
19,405  . 

4,236  . 
•22.753 
12,614 

H.116 
12.219 

3,950  I 
12,051  ' 

6,707 
12,606 
18.821 

9,867  1 

7,206  : 
12, 124 

7,028 
14.548 
36,860 


r28,105.68 
14.9^6.48 

165,299.61 
90,424.82 
26.731.02 
19.938.04 


RecdTed 

b7  Cuba  in 

excewof 

Hunboig 

parity. 


78,998.39  . 
33.906.36  . 
38,177.58  . 
53.372.48  !. 
13,272.00  ". 
62.086.66  ■. 
25,540.12  . 
62.117.44  . 
83.589.30  I. 
46.201.20  |. 
27,428.99  i. 
46,168.09  ;. 
18,104.11  j. 
21.181.88  (. 
S5,68«.16  '. 


28,706.10 
25.4M.50 
84.984.tt 
H2,5^.6R 
4.9O.0t 


4,632.626.49  .     171. 075.63 
8. 313. -205. 44  i    231.518.74 


Note. — As  a  large  |.N)rtion  (»f  the  (-uban  sugar  ia  purchased  in  Cuba  in  advance  of  shipment,  tbe 
presumption  in  that  as  a  rule  the  advance  purchasejt  arc  at  a  figure  considerably  under  the  New  York 
price  prevailing  when  the  sugar  is  brought  in.  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  less  of  the  20  per  oeot 
reduction  goes  to  the  Cubuuh  than  the  figures  would  indicate. 

Mr.  Palmer.  With  regard  to  this  Cuban  matter,  for  the  l>enetit  of 
the  comniittee  and  the  members  of  the  Senate,  I  have  itemized  the 
importation  of  sugar,  week  by  week,  since  the  passage  of  the  Cuhau 
reciprocity  treaty  and  shown  what  the  New  York  price  was  and  the 
Hamburg  parit}^  of  that  same  date,  and  then  I  have  dmwn  out  on 
the  side  the  amount  of  money  that  was  intended  for  Cuba,  but  which 
did  not  reach  Cuba. 

Senator  Lox<;.  Now,  Mr.  Palmer,  I  wish,  in  connection  with  that, 
that  you  would  show  the  New  York  prices  on  the  same  day  for  refined 
sugar.     Does  your  statement  include  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  this  is  only  raw  sugar. 

Senator  Loxd.  Ninety -six-degree  sugar  is  your  statement? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Could  you  not  also  in  that  table  show  the  prices  at 
the  same  time  for  refined  sugar  in  New  York^ 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  could  be  shown. 

Senator  Long.  Would  there  be  much  trouble  in  your  getting  tliatf 

Mr.  Palmek.  Well,  there  are  104  issues  of  Willet  &  Gray  V  to  go 
through  to  get  it,  and  then  to  work  it  out.  I  think  I  can  do  that  for 
you. 

Senator  Long.   If  you  could,  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  As  to  the  possibilities  of  the  expansion  of  the  su^ar 
industry  of  Cuba,  no  one  is  l)etter  qualified  to  speak  than  Dr.  Harvey IV. 
Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistrv,  Department  of  Agricufture. 

In  ''Commercial  Cuba  in  19U5,''  published  last  May  by  the  Depart 
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nient  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is  an  extensive  article  by  Doctor  Wiley. 
Among  other  thing^s,  he  says  (p.  3903): 

It  is  al^>o  worthy  of  consideration  that,  although  the  whole  island  is  well  suited  for 
the  successful  raising  of  cane  sugar  of  the  best  quality,  the  largest  crop  ever  produced 
on  the  island,  that  of  1894,  was  raised  on  plantations  covering  about  2,000,000  acres, 
or  only  at)out  one-fourteenth  of  the  total  acreage  of  Cuba.  Owning  to  the  terrible 
devastation  wrought  during  the  years  of  the  recent  revolution  many  plantations  were 
abandoned  or  greatly  (irippled,  and  the  recovery  from  these  ravages  is  by  no  means 
yet  complete,  so  that  the  present  sugar  acreage  is  somewhat  less  than  the  acreage  of 
1894.  Considering  this  fax^t,  and  also  the  other  fact,  that  without  doubt  at  least 
5,000,000  acres  of  the  island  might  quickly  and  easily  l)e  turned  into  first-class  sugar 
plantations,  in  addition  to  the  plantations  already  existing  and  in  operation,  and 
granting  that  all  these  plantations  might  be  managed  on  the  most  approved  modem 
systems,  the  ima^ nation  is  daz^ded  by  the  contemplation  of  what  Cuba  would  be 
capable  of  doing  m  the  sugar-proiucing  line  in  the  near  future. 

•^  *****  •::• 

The  improvements  that  have  been  gradually  introduced  in  the  process  of  sugar 
pro<iuction  in  Cuba  during  the  last  few  years  or  decades  include  the  introduction  of 
steam  i)ower  in  the  fields,  labor-saving  machines  of  various  kinds,  improved  fur- 
naces, (!larifiers,  grinding  machines,  defibrators,  defecators,  vacuum  pans,  centrifugal 
separators,  and  other  modern  sugar  machinery,  cane  carriere  and  railway  tracks 
through  the  fields  for  movinj|;  the  crops  to  the  mills,  chemical  laboratories,  can  load- 
ers and  un loaders,  electric-light  plants  in  the  mills,  and  a  large  variety  of  novel 
improvements,  tools,  fertilizers,  and  systems  of  cultivation.  These  improvements 
have  l^ei'ome  available  mainly  of  late,  since  the  abolition  of  the  excessive  Spanish 
taxes  and  the  reduction  of  tariff  rates. 

As  is  commonly  the  case  in  agricultural  operations  everywhere,  the  size  and  qutd- 
itv  of  the  cane  crops  vary  greatly  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  ability 
of  the  planter.  The  usual  range  is  from  12  to  50  tons  of  cane  for  the  yield  of  1  acre. 
The  average  is  about  25  tons  of  cane,  or  about  2J  tJbns  of  sugar  per  acre. 

»*♦♦♦♦♦ 

When  it  is  stated,  as  al>ove,  that  the  sugar  crop  of  1894,  amounting  to  a  little  over 
1,000,000  tons,  was  raised  on  about  2,000,(XX)  acres,  the  meaning  is  that  it  was  raised 
on  plantations  covering  that  acreage.  In  point  of  fact,  the  actual  acreage  of  the  cane 
fields  themselves  was  only  about  400,000  or  450,000  acres.  A  crop  of  1,000,000  tons 
raised  on  400,000  acres,  as  will  be  seen,  gives  an  average  yield  of  2J  tons  of  sugar  an 
acre. 

*  -t*  ♦  »  HI  ^ 

According  to  the  1899  census,  47  per  cent  of  the  entire  cultivated  area  of  the  island 
was  planted  in  sugar  cane.  It  is  believed  that  the  same  nroportions  still  obtain — in 
other  words,  that  practically  half  of  the  cultivated  lana  of  Cuba  is  given  over  to 
sugar  production.  That  woul<l  make  the  entire  cultivated  area  in  the  island  alx>ut 
1,000,000  acres.  To  this  must  be  added  the  areas  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  and 
the  very  large  areas  devoted  to  i)asturage.  Exact  figures  as  to  the  latter  are  lacking, 
but  the  best  estimates  unite  in  stating  the  total  area  of  developeil  land,  including 
cities,  towns,  villages,  farms,  plantations,  and  pasturages,  as  being  about  14,000,000 
acres,  or  just  alKuit' one-half  of  the  island.  That  would  leave  the  other  undevelojied 
half,  of  the  same  extent,  for  future  exploitation.  As  already  said,  the  half  is  for  the 
most  part  as  capable  of  high  development  as  the  already  develope<l  half.  It  is  cov- 
ered in  most  localities  at  present  with  forests  of  a  very  valuable  description  and  is 
known  to  contain  lunch  precious  mineral  material. 

A  ****** 

On  page  3916: 

Of  the  total  cane-sugar  i>n)duction  entering  the  international  market,  which  for 
the  crop  year  1902-8  anionnt(»d  to  over  4,000,000  tons,  Cuba  alone  proiluced  almost 
25  per  cent.  Ju<i^ini?  from  j>ast  experience,  this  large  amount  by  no  means  marks 
the  limit  of  possibilities  ot  tliis  great  center  of  sugar  production.  Cuba's  sugar- 
producing  possibilities,  as  has  l>een  justly  remarked  on  another  occasion,  are  "lim- 
iteii  onlv  bv  the  demands  of  the  market  of  the  world." 
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If  any  further  evidence  were  necessaiT  to  show  that  Cuba  can  pro- 
duce the  sugar  of  the  world,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Hon.  Ko}>ert  P.  Por- 
ter's article  in  the  Census  of  Cuba,  page  5:^5,  where  he  Ji>ays: 

With  million.^  of  acre^  of  the  richest  and  be^t  caue  land  on  the  glol^e  yet  untoueht^i 
by  the  plow,  with  a  climate  unehrpasped  for  the  growth  and  development  of  ismmr 
caue,  and  with  a  prestige  forC'uban  sugar  second  to  none  in  the  markets  of  the  worlil. 
the  future  of  Cubans  sugar  presents  a  possibility  of  wealth  suri>assing  the  richnee?  •>! 
the  gold  and  silver  which  came  to  Columbus  in  the  man'elous  tales  of  the  interior  i4 
the  magnificent  island  which  he  had  discovered. 

With  the  growth  of  sugar  prrxiuction  in  Cuba  have  come  newer  and  better  methal^; 
and  whereas  in  1825  the  largest  plantations  rarely  excelled  1,500  acret^  in  extent,  pro- 
ducing only  ^^50  tons  i>er  year,  with  a  total  value'of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  stock, 
and  slaves'  of,  say,  $500,000,  with  aggregate  revenj^e  of,  say,  ?S),000,  and  exyen^ 
of  $iiO,000,  leaving  a  profit  of  $30,000;  in  thc»se  later  times' there  are  plantation^  of 
25,000  acres,  representing  an  investment  of  $2,(XX),000,  with  an  annual  revenue  «»f 
$1,000,000,  exr^enses,  say,  of  $800,000,  leaving  a  profit  of  $200,000  per  year.  Con- 
trasting the  earlier  figures  witii  these  later  estimates,  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  is  shown 
in  1894,  as  agaiub't  6  {>er  cent  in  1825. 

In  an  article  published  in  "Coniuiercial  Cuba  in  1905,'"  pa^  397t*, 
Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  who  made  a  personal 
and  most  careful  study  of  the  island,  says: 

*  *  *  There  seem  to  l)e  no  reliable  data,  aside  from  opinions,  as  to  the  amount 
of  land  available  for  sugar  cultivation.  It  is  probably  nearly  20  per  cent  of  all  the 
arable  land  in  the  islan<i.  Even  were  only  choice  lands  use<l,  we  may  suppose  thit 
10  per  cent  of  the  entire  area,  or  five  times  the  present  acreage,  may  ultimateir  W 
planted  in  ("ane. 

As  has  been  shown,  reciprocity'  with  Cuba  cut  short  the  development 
of  the  American  V)eet-sugar  industry.  It  did  more  than  this.  It  trans- 
ferred to  Cui)a  the  activity  which  for  some  years  had  been  si>  i-apidh 
developing  the  home  sugar  industry,  diverting  to  a  foreign  tropical 
island  the  ten.>  of  millions  of  dollars  which  were  at  that  time  not  only 
ready  to  go  into,  but  were  actually  going  into,  the  development  of  the 
home  industry'. 

Kighty  projects  for  American  beet-sugar  factories,  representing  an 
investment  of  $4i^,<)<K),0<K),  were  immediatel}'  abandoned,  and  a  like 
amount  of  American  capital  was  invested  in  sugjir  estates  in  Cul)a. 

As  showing  where  some  of  this  money  was  invested  and  the  lx)onnt 
has  created  in  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba,  I  submit  a  series  of  para- 
graphs furnished  the  Louisiana  Planter  from  week  to  week  by  it> 
Halmna  correspondent  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  there  be  an  opportunity  next  week  for  nic  to 
make  just  a  few  remarks^ 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  hope  to  have  the  hearings  close  this  week. 
We  have  been  now  a  good  many  weeks  on  this  matter,  and  all  of  ii> 
have  a  great  deal  on  our  hands,  and  we  think  it  ought  to  close  this 
week.  The  secretary  will  not  be  here  again.  Anything  that  you 
desire  to  put  in  th(»  record  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  printeil,  and  you 
can  continue  now  for  another  hour. 

Mr.  Palmkk.  I  can  not  take  up  any  other  matter  now  without  takintf 
up  an  entirely  new  subject,  and  it  is  now  nearly-  12  o'clock.  If  it  i> 
agreeable  to  the  conunittee.  I  would  prefer  to  surrender  this  hour  to 
Mr.  Hathaway  and  I  ^o  on  for  a  short  time  on  Monday. 

Senator  Humtows.  i  on  do  not  desire  to  say  anything  with  regai"^ 
to  the  Philippines  except  what  you  have  put  in  writing  ^ 
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Mr.  Palmer.  1  did;  yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  1  wanted  a 
few  minutes  next  week,  and  submit  the  balance  of  m}'  matter  for  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Hathaway, 
if  he  is  ready  to  go  on,  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  ^iven  this  matter  some  con- 
sidemtion;  1  hav^e  put  in  upward  of  a  year  m  studying  it,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  be  limited  to  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  say  that  we  will  confine  you  to  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Then  I  will  so  ahead  now. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  intended  to  take  up  one  line  of  work  which  I  did 
not  devote  myself  to  at  all,  as  I  found  that  there  was  so  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  different  Departments  here — the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — and  that  is  the  matter  of  European  duties. 
I  just  wish  to  retid  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  duties  on  Philippine 
sugar.  There  have  been  a  great  many  different  statements  on  this 
subject,  and  I  am  frank  to  sav  that  I  have  not  fully  straightened  out. 
Under  date  of  February  2  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
says: 

The  differential  treatment  of  domestic  siij^ars,  as  compare<i  with  that  of  colonial 
origin,  commences  with  the  year  1892,  when  theexcL**e  on  domestic  sugars  was  fixed 
at  20  pesos  per  1(X)  kilos,  while  the  excise  on  colonial  sugar,  delivered  for  consump- 
tion in  Spain,  was  fixed  at  38.50  pesos  per  100  kilos. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  been  unable  to  straighten  the  matter 
out,  but  in  some  way  they  were  certainly  able  to  keep  the  Philippine 
sugar  out  of  Spain  and  increase  their  home  production. 

The  Chairman.  The}^  put  on  an  advantage,  as  I  understand,  in  1888, 
but  it  was  a  sliding  scale  and  gradually  declined.  Up  to  that  time, 
they  had  free  introduction  of  Philippine  sugar  into  Spam. 

Mr.  Palmkk.  Yes;  but  from  1862  to  American  occupation  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  Spain  averaged  to  take  but  2.2  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
exjx)rts  of  the  Philippines,  and  this  statement,  made  several  times  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  that  we  have  deprived  the  Philippines  of  theiV 
market  in  Spain,  is  absohitely  unfounded. 

The  Chaiuman.  The  sutfar  did  not  go  to  Spain  either  when  it  was 
free  or  when  their  was  a  duty  on  it? 

Mr.  Palmkr.  No,  sir:  and  as  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned,  during 
twontv  years  prior  to  American  occupation  the  Philippines  averaged  to 
sell  Spain  73  percent  of  all  the  tobacco  they  exported  and  since  Ameri- 
can occupation  they  have  sold  them  an  average  of  74.4  per  cent. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  E.  HATHAWAY,  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
position  here  is  not  that  of  an  attorney  representing  a  client,  but.  on 
the  contrar\%  that  of  a  man  whose  own  monev  is  invested  in  the  beet 
sugar  business  in  Michigan;  a  man  who  has  had  six  years'  experience 
in  managing  a  sugar  company,  having  had  charge  of  all  phases  of  the 
work,  such  as  securing  the  acreage  from  farmers,  raising  the  crop, 
harvesting  the  same,  manufacturing  the  sugar,  buying  the  factory  sup- 
plies, and  selling  the  finished  product — granulated  sugar. 
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Last  summer  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Philip- 
pines,  but  not  with  the  Taft  party.  I  left  home  in  April,  returning 
the  latter  part  of  September. 

In  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee  I  have  arranged  mv  argu- 
ment as  concisely  as  possible.  After  its  completion  it  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  answer,  as  far  as  I  can,  any  questions  the  members  of  the 
committee  desire  to  ask  bearing  upon  the  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  my  intention  to  present  first  the  condition  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  of  Michigan  so  that  you  may  understand  the  reason  for  our 
special  interest  in  the  bill  now  before  the  committee. 

In  Michigan  there  are  at  the  present  time  10  su^r  factories  in  active 
operation.  The  combined  cost  of  these  factories  is  $10,800,(KK>.  In  a 
hundred  days'  run  these  16  factories  use  1,020,0(X)  tons  beets.  The 
names,  locations,  cost,  and  capacities  of  the  factories  are  as  follows: 

Michigan  n/gar  fadorm  m  (yperation,  1906-6. 


Name  of  company. 


Lo4>ation  of  factorioH. 


Beets  re- 
Cost  of     I  quired  ft»r 
factories.      100  dajrt' 
nin. 


Alma  SuKar  Co 

Bay  City  Sugar  Co 

Continental  Sugar  Co 

German-American  Sugar  Co 

Holland  Sugar  Co 

Lansing  Sugar  Co 

Marine  Sugar  Co 

Menominee  River  Sugar  Co 

Mount  ClemeiiH  Sugar  Co Mount  ClemeuH  . 

OwfisfH)  Sugar  Co Owosw 

PeniuHular  Sugar  Refining  Co Caro 

St.  Louis  Suffar  Co St.  Louis 

Saginaw  Valley  Sugar  Co Carrollton 

Sanilac  Sugar  Refining  Co Croswell 

Sebewaing  Sugar  Refining  Co Sebewaing 

Went  Bav  Cit v  Sugar  Co West  Bav  City . . . 


Alma 

Bay  City 

Blissfield 

West  Bay  City . 

Holland 

Lanning 

Marine  City  ... 
Menominee. 


1700.000 
700.000 
600,000 
fiOO.OOO 
$10,000 
700,000 
400,000 
1.000.000 
660.000  , 

1. aw,  000 

1,200.(0) 
ftOD.OCO 

a'io.ooo 

6fi0.(IU0 
700,000 
fiOO.OOO 


T*m9. 

6u,ua) 

60,000 

60.  on 

iM.O00 
35.000 
60.UOO 
40.000 
100. 001 
60.000 
10U.080 
120.000 
i«,O0O 
60.000 
tiO.OOO 
60.000 
.^OOP 


Total • I  10.800,000         l.QQO.OOO 

I  I 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  sugar  companies  that  were  in  active 
opci-ation  during  the  seiison  of  1905-H,  there  are  in  the  State  thi-ee  fac- 
tories that  were  idle.  The  first  of  these,  the  Michigan  Sugar  Com- 
pany at  Bay  City,  has  a  capital  of  $500,(K)0  and  -a  yearly  capacity  of 
of  60,000  tons.  The  second,  the  Charlevoix  Sugar  Company,  located 
at  Charlevoix,  is  of  the  same  capacitv  and  capitalization  as  the  Michi- 
gan. This  factory  was  nearly  completed  when  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
bill  pa.ssed,  but  has  never  been  finisned,  and  its  first  growing  cix)p  was 
sold  to  another  cominmy.  The  third  idle  factory  is  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
This  factory  is  not  (juite  so  far  along  in  process  of  construction  as  the 
one  at  Charlevoix,  and  is  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  above- 
mentioned  bill  imssed.  The  company  secured  its  acreage  for  tifro 
years,  but  was  ooliged  to  sell  the  lx?ets  to  another  sugar  company «  as  it 
could  not  secure  funds  with  which  to  complete  the  construction  of  the 
factorv.  A  fourth  sugar  company  was  organized  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
stock  paid  in  when  the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill  passed.  This  companr 
proposed  to  erect  a  factory  at  HarlK)r  Heach.  Upon  the  passage  of 
the  above-mentioned  bill  the  company  was  disbanded  and  the  monev 
returned  to  the  sto<*kholders.     The  first  three  companies  represent  ft 
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capital  of  $1,500,000,  and  the  factories  if  completed  would  have  a 
caDacity  of  150,000  tons  beets  per  season. 

Five  of  the  Michigan  beet-sugar  factories  have  been  dismantled; 
four  of  them  since  the  passage  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill.  These 
factories  were  located  as  follows:  Benton  Harbor,  $350,000;  Kalama- 
zoo, $500,000;  Rochester,  $500,000;  Saginaw,  $700,000;  Tawas. 
$660,000;  total,  $2,7<K),000.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  money  invested 
in  Michigan  to  be  $15,(X)0,(K)0.  This  fagure  does  not  include  such 
items  as  the  following:  A  10,0<K)-acre  farm  owned  by  the  Owosso 
Sugar  Compan\^;  a  240-acre  farm  owned  bv  the  Sebewaing  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  nor  does  it  include  the  cost  of  rebuilding  certain  factories 
that  were  poorl}^  constructed  at  the  beginning  of  the  industry  in 
Michigan. 

The  first  sugar  factor}'  built  in  Michigan  was  erected  by  the  Michi- 
gan Sugar  Companv  at  Bay  City  in  the  summer  of  1698,  this  being 
the  year  following  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

Practically  all  the  beets  grown  in  Michigan  are  raised  under  the 
same  form  of  contract,  which  contract  provides  that  for  beets  testing 
12  per  cent  sugar  the  company  shall  pay  $4.50  per  ton,  with  83^  cents 
additional  for  each  extra  1  per  cent  sugar.  The  averagcsugar  content 
the  past  season  was  15$  per  cent,  which  made  the  average  price  received 
by  the  Michigan  farmer  for  his  beets  to  be  $5.75  per  ton.  From  such 
beets  the  factory  makes  240  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  beets.  This 
makes  the  first  cost  of  the  raw  material  $2.40  per  hundredweight  of 
sugar  in  the  beets;  or,  in  other  words,  the  farmer  receives  $2.40  per 
hundred  for  the  sugar  in  his  beets  before  the  factory  begins  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  contract  the  16  factories 
ill  actual  operation  in  Michigan  pay  to  the  farmer  for  the  1,020,0(X) 
tons  of  beets  required  to  run  the  factories  oneiundred  days $5,865,000, 

In  those  sugar  factories  which  do  not  have  pulp  driers  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  is  18  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  beets.  Three  Michigan 
factories  have  pulp  driers  and  in  these  three  factories  the  consumption 
of  coal  is  23  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  beets.  To  work  up  the  1,020,000 
tons  beets  required  for  a  100-day  run  for  the  Michigan  factories  would 
take  193,5(K)  tons  soft  coal.  The  price  of  this  coal  throughout  the 
season  was  $2.60  a  ton  delivered  at  the  factory,  making  a  total  of 
$508,100  for  the  year's  consumption  of  coal. 

In  all  but  two  of  the  factories,  viz,  Sanilac  and  Peninsular,  the 
amount  of  limestone  used  is  0  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  l>eets.  In  the 
two  factories  specified  it  is  10  per  cent.  Upon  this  basis  the  annual 
consumption  of  limestone  is  68,700  tons,  which  costs  $2.10  per  ton 
delivered  at  the  factory,  making  the  total  cost  of  limestone  to  be 
$144,270.  All  of  this  stone  is  quarried  in  Michigan.  Thus  far  it  has 
been  brought  In  about  equal  proportions  from  Trenton,  Alpena,  and 
Onawav. 

The  per  cent  of  coke  used  is  12  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  limestone, 
which  would  equal  8,244  tons.  The  price  of  this  coke  delivered  at  the 
factories  is  $6  per  ton,  making  the  cost  of  coke  to  be  $49,464. 

The  average  production  of  sugar  is  240  pounds  from  each  ton  of 
beets.  On  this  basis  the  sugar  production  from  1,020,(X)0  tons  of 
beets  is  244,800, O(m)  pounds.  All  of  this  is  granulated  sugar,  the  value 
of  which,  at  4i  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  is  $10,404,000. 

About  half  the  sugar  is  packed  in  barrels  and  half  in  Imgs.  At  the 
present  price  of  cooperage  stock  it  costs  about  6  cents  per  KX)  pounds 
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more  to  pack  sugar  in  barrels  than  it  does  to  pack  it  in  I)ag8.  Su})- 
posing  that  it  is  all  pncked  in  bags,  it  would  require  2,448,0(K>  bags. 
These  are  worth  9  cents  apiece,  Liaking  the  cost  of  the  bags  to  he 
$220,320.  These  bags  are  purchased  in  about  equal  quantities  in  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  and  Milwaukee. 

The  average  yield  of  beets  in  Michigan  is  about  9  tons  per  acre, 
which  at  $5.75  per  ton,  yields  the  farmer  $51.75  per  acre  for  his  crop. 
The  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  beets  i*anges  from  $33  to  $36.  This 
j'^ields  the  farmer  a  good  profit  for  the  use  of  his  land;  but  as  the  cost 
of  producing  an  acre  of  beet«  is  much  more  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing an  acre  of  corn  or  wheat,  the  farmer  sutfers  a  heavier  loss  in  a  crop 
failure  in  raising  beets.  He  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  larger  margin 
of  profit.     He  will  not  raise  the  l>eet^  for  a  less  price. 

ISome  of  the  factories  have  found  it  necessary  to  bring  la1>or  fi-oni 
Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  to  till  the  beet  fields.  Such  labor  is  returned 
to  the  States  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  growing  seasoo.  This  prac- 
tice is  not  followed  where  it  is  possible  to  secure  sufficient  local  labor 
to  tend  the  crop. 

The  universal  experience  of  the  Michigan  factories  is  that  the  aver- 
age size  of  a  beet  contract  ranges  between  3J  and  4  acres.  Assuming 
the  maximum  of  4  acres,  it  requires  aver  25,<XX)  farmers  to  produce 
the  beets  necessary  for  the  present  Michigan  factories.  The  actual 
number  engaged  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  this  figure.  As  one  laliorer 
can  do  the  hand  work  on  but  5  acres  of  l)eets,  it  requires  over  '2i)J)^^) 
laborers  to  cultivate  the  l)eet  fields  of  Michigan.  Where  these  lalwrers 
are  hired  by  the  day  they  are  paid  $1.5<)  per  day:  when  they  work  hr 
the  piece  they  make  rather  more  than  this. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  different  factories  ranges  from 
2(X>  in  the  smallest  to  440  in  the  largest,  averaging  al>out  3(X>  to  the 
fiu'tory.  No  women  are  employed.  The  customar}'  price  for  common 
labor  in  these  factories  is  $1.75  per  day.  The  factories  run  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  per  week  during  the  season.  Skilled 
lalK)r  is  paid  a  much  higher  rate.  The  usual  salary  of  the  superin- 
temlent  in  charge  of  the  factory  is  from  $3jKH)  to'  $4,000  per  year. 
The  permanent  staff  of  each  factory,  numbering  approximately  :^» 
men,  is  employed  by  the  year:  the  remainder  of  the  force  averages 
about  twenty  days  longer  than  the  actual  slicing  period  in  which  the 
factory  is  in  operation.  The  annual  pay  roll  of  an  avei"age  Michigan 
factorv,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  officers,  ranges  from  $55,(XX»  to 
J>65,0(K).  Calling  it  Si*)0,00o,  the  annual  wages  paid  by  the  lt>  Michigan 
factories  is  therefore  Jf9t)0,(X)0.  or,  in  round  numbers,  5fl,0(K),0lK). 

The  beet-sugar  industry  of  Michigan  bears  an  important  relation  to 
the  railroads  of  that  and  adjoining  States.  The  fi-eight  rates  from 
Michigan  factories  to  their  principal  sugar  markets  are  as  follows: 
To  Detroit,  lo  cents:  to  Chicago,  13  cents:  to  Toledo,  11  cents:  to 
Milwaukee,  18  cents:  to  Indianapolis,  !(» cents:  to  Cincinnati,  Iti  cents: 
to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Uuluth,  "22  cent*;  all  per  hundred  pound? 
net.  The  average  freight  on  sugar  is  alK)ut  13  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  Ji>2.81  on  th(»  sugar  from  I  acre  of  l)eets.  Two-thirds  of  the 
lM»ets  are  received  by  rail,  with  an  average  freight  rate  of  50  cents  per 
ton.  which  e<iuals  S3  per  acre  on  the  entire  crop.  The  factories  urf 
\J\2  tons  coal  i)er  acre  of  beets:  the  freight  from  the  Ohio  coal  lieU 
is  ^l.().>  per  ton.  which  \s  e<vvuvaU»nt  to  ^2,61  per  acre  of  beet^s.  The 
f&<'tov'w>   use  0.54  ton  \\u\^  voeV  v^\  «.v!\<iv5l  \\^t8,,  upon  which  the 
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freight  rate  is  So  cents  per  ton,  or  46  cents  per  acre.  The  dried  pulp 
is  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  beets,  or  0.45  ton  per  acre.  The  freight 
on  this  to  the  eastern  markets  to  which  it  is  all  shipped  is  $3.80  per 
ton,  or  an  equivalent  of  i^l.71  per  acre  of  beets.  Tne  final  molasses 
is  3  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  beets,  or  0.27  ton  per  acre.  The 
freight  on  this  is  80  cents  per  ton,  or  an  equivalent  of  22  cents  per 
acre.  The  freight  upon  general  supplies,  such  as  cooperage  stock, 
bags,  chemical  supplies,  machinery  supplies,  etc.,  is  found  to  be  about 
$1.20  per  acre  of  oeets.  Adding  these  together. we  have  a  little  over 
$12  per  acre  as  the  railroad  freight  earnings  from  beets.  This  on  our 
annual  crop  would  be  about  $1,250,000. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  avemge  yield  of  wheat  in  Michigan 
is  only  about  15  bushels,  or  900  pounds,  per  acre,  of  which  not  more 
than  700  pounds  is  ever  shipped  by  mil,  the  remainder  being  used  for 
bread  and  seed;  and  further,  that  the  other  crops,  such  as  oat^  and 
corn,  do  not  yield  any  greater  proportionate  freight  earnings,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that,  from  a  milroad  standpoint,  beets  are  the  most 
valuable  farm  crop  in  Michigan.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  freight 
hauls  from  Colorado  beet  helds  and  factories  are  longer  than  from 
those  in  Michigan,  the  railroad  freight  earnings  in  Colorado  are  con- 
sidered by  the  railroads  of  that  State  to  range  from  $20  to  $25  per 
acre. 

There  are  but  two  by-products  from  a  sugar  factory.  The  first  is 
called  "'final  molasses,"  sometimes  named  "refuse."  The  maximum 
amount  derived  is  3  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  beets  cut.  There  are 
two  uses  for  this  molasses:  First,  as  a  mixture  for  certain  kinds  of 
dry  cattle  feed;  second,  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  All 
the  Michigan  factories  dispose  of  their  final  molasses  for  the  second 
use.  At  nay  City  there  is  located  the  works  of  the  Michigan  Chemical 
Company.  The  stock  of  this  company  is  owned  entirely  by  Pittsburg 
and  rhiladelphia  gentlemen;  no  Michigan  sugar  compan}"  is  interestea 
in  this  chemical  company.  The  price  paid  for  final  molasses  ranges 
from  $3  per  ton  to  $4  per  ton,  f .  o.  b.  sugar  factories,  depending  upon 
the  distance  the  factories  are  from  the  works  of  the  chemical  company. 
This  chemical  company  owns  its  own  tank  cars.  Suppose  a  sugar 
company  has  5U,0(H)  tons  of  beets;  the  maximum  amount  of  final 
raolasse.s  from  these  beets  is  1,500  tons,  which  will  bring,  say,  $5,000 
delivered  in  tank  cars  at  the  sugar  factory.  From  the  50,iX)0  tons  of 
beets  the  factory  will  make  12,000,(X)0  pounds  of  sugar.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  received  for  the  final  molasses  is  therefore  equivalent  to 
4i  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  sugar  produced. 

The  second  by-procluct  of  a  sugar  factory  is  dried-beet  pulp,  w  hich 
equals  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  beets  cut.  There  are  but  three 
Michigan  factories — namely.  Alma,  Bay  City,  and  Sebewaing— which 
have  pulp  driers.  The  cost  of  building  a  pulp  drier  and  its  accompa- 
nying w^arehouse  is  $65,IK.)0.  The  price  received  this  year  for  the  fin- 
ished product  is  $14  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  the  sugar  factor}'.  By  ac^tual  expe- 
rience it  has  l>een  found  that  a  pulp  drier  is  not  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  sugar  factory.  In  other  words,  it  costs  $14  a  ton  to  produce  the 
dried  pulp  and  keep  up  the  repairs  on  the  pulp-drying  plant.  The  only 
advantage  of  such  a  clrier  is  that  it  does  away  with  tJie  decaying  pile 
of  wet  pulp  that  would  otherwise  accumulate  in  the  factory  yard. 
Those  factories  that  are  located  within  city  limits  have  been  compelled 
by  the  boards  of  health  either  to  haul  the  pwVp  «i;Nq«i^  ot  \.c>  \fV3X  \xi 
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a  drier.  By  invewtinjif  the  $65,000  in  a  pulp  drier  they  have  been 
able  to  avoid  the  expense  of  haulinj(  awa}'  the  pulp  in  wagons  or 
sleighs,  scattering  it  over  a  field,  and  plowing  it  under  the  following 
summer.  At  two  or  three  of  the  Michigan  factories  farmers  haul  awav 
most  of  the  pulp  and  feed  it  in  a  wet  condition  to  their  stock.  They 
pay  nothing  for  this  pulp.  Where  this  practice  is  in  vogue  the  facto- 
ries never  contemplate  erecting  pulp  driers. 

The  machinery  in  a  sugar  plant  costs  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
expense  of  erecting  a  sugar  factory.  On  this  basis  Michigan  has  paid 
to  the  manufacturers  of  sugarhouse  machinery  $9,000,000  since  189\ 
The  construction  companies  that  have  built  the  Michigan  factories  are 
located  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago. 

Of  the  fifty -three  active  fac*tories  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  Cleveland  companies  have  erected  forty.  The 
average  contract  price  for  those  forty  factories  is  ^00,001)  each,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  over  $30,000,000  which  has  gone  to  the  Cleveland  con- 
struction companies  from  the  industry  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time. 

Kvery  particle  of  sugarhouse  machinery  used  in  Michigan,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  automatic  scale  used  in  weighing  beets,  is  of 
American  make.  One  factory,  the  Peninsular,  was  originally  built  hv 
a  German  company,  which  installed  German  machinery.  It  was  found 
after  a  year's  trial  that  this  machinery  did  not  work  well  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  a  good  grade  of  gmnulated  sugar  with  it.  A 
contract  was  thereupon  let  to  a  >iew  York  construction  company,  who 
installed  American  machinery  in  place  of  the  German,  which  wa.*» 
thrown  out,  and  since  that  time  the  factory  has  been  able  to  turn  out  a 
fine  grade  of  sugar. 

A  notable  effect  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  measure  is  found  in  the 
changed  relations  between  the  banks  of  Michigan  and  the  sugar  com 
panics.  These  companies  are  heavy  borrowers,  it  l)eing  necessan'  for 
them  usually  to  secure,  during  the  active  season  and  before  their  sugar 
is  marketed',  from  $200,000  to  $400,000  each.  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Culian  reciprocity  law  the  Michigan  banks  would  loan  these  sugar 
companies  all  the  money  needed  on  the  unindorsed  note  of  the  com- 
pany. Since  the  passage  of  that  law  the  banks  have  not  regarded  the 
sugar  companies  with  the  same  degree  of  confidence,  and  it  is  now 
universally  necessary  for  these  companies  to  furnish  indorsed  notes  or 
to  put  up  their  sugar  as  collateral,  borrowing  upon  it  from  3J  to  3J 
cents  per  pound. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  the  vice-president  of  one  of  the 
Utah  companies  told  me,  within  the  past  week,  that  they  had  the  same 
experience  when  the  present  agitation  began  this  season.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  history  thev  have  l>een  rexiuired  to  put  up  collateral 
in  order  to  secure  money  witK  which  to  conauct  their  business. 

Senator  Long.  Then  it  was  the  agitation,  and  not  the  sul)stantiitl 
effect  of  the  legislation,  that  injured  you^ 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  was  the  agitation  that  injured  us  in  this  partic- 
ular that  I  am  speaking  of  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  IjOng.  At  tlie  conclusion  of  your  statement  I  want  to  »>k 
you  some  questions  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Hathaway.   I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  do  so. 

Owing  to  improvements  inaugurated  and  experience  obtained,  th^ 
cost  of  producing  swgav  \i\  ?*Uchigan  this  year  is  less  than  ever  before, 
being  now  83.iK)  perYiundt^dii.  o.\^A^\ft\\'^«»,    la  estimating  this  C(l^< 
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no  allowance  is  made  either  for  depreciation  in  plant  or  interest  on 
investment.  Due  credit,  however,  is  given  to  the  receipts  from  by- 
product*?.  All  sugar  manufactured  by  factories  in  Michigan  is  stand- 
ard granulated  sugar.  The  average  selling  price  this  season  for  such 
sugar  has  been  ^.'20  per  hundred  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

in  my  remarks  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  1  said  $4.12. 
Since  that  time  some  sugar  has  moved,  and  the  price  has  been  somewhat 
higher,  which  has  raised  the  average  price  a  little.  Within  the  last  week, 
however,  the  sugar  market  has  dropped  back  to  its  former  condition. 
About  45  per  cent  of  this  season's  output  has  thus  far  been  marketed. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  any  material  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar  this 
winter  or  spring.  Consequently  the  Michigan  sugar  companies'  pit)fit 
can  not  exceed  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  from  which  depreciation 
on  the  plant  and  interest  on  the  investment  must  be  paid.  The  jmst 
season  has  been  a  poor  one  in  the  State,  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  spring, 
and  the  maximum  amount  of  sugar  made  by  any  factory  in  the  State 
this  season  is  10,100,(HK)  pounds.  This  factory  is  capitalized  at  J^650,000 
and  has  an  a(*tual  investment  of  $727,0(K).  If  nothing  is  charged  off 
to  depreciation,  the  maximum  dividend  that  it  can  declare  from  its 
earnings  would  be  3^  per  cent.  There  is  not  a  dollar  of  watered  stock 
in  any  Michigan  sugar  company.  The  $15,000,000  invested  represents 
cold  cash. 

The  following  table,  showinjy  the  growth  of  the  l)eet-sugar  industry 
in  the  United  btates,  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  It  is  taken 
from  Willett  &  Grav's  Weeklv  Sugar  Trade  Journal  for  December 
28,  1905: 


Year. 

produced 
(tons. 
2.240 

pounds). 

Facto- 
ries OD- 
eratea. 

1 

Year. 

'  1898-99 

produced   Facto- 
(tons.    i  lies  op- 
2.240       erated. 

pounds). 

1905-4) 

285,000 
209. 722 
208, 135 
195, 463 

53 
51 
53 
44 

82,471              15 
40,399                9 
37,586                7 

1904-5 

1897-98 

1903-4 

1896-97 

1902-3 

i  1895-96 

29,220                6 

1901-2      

lfi3  126  •            39 

1894-95  

20.092                5 

1900-1901 

1899-1900 

76, 859 
72, 944 

34 

31 

1893-94 

1  1892-93 

19,560  ,             6 
12.018               6 

Senator  Bukrows.  How  many  factories  have  we  in  operation  now 
in  Michigan^ 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Sixteen. 

Senator  Burrows.  And  how  many  have  we  had  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  There  were  in  active  operation  20  at  onetime. 

Senator  Burrows.   Why  the  decrease  from  20  to  16^ 

Mr.  Hathaway.  They  nave  gone  out  of  businei^s. 

Senator  Burrows.  Why^ 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Because  they  could  not  get  capital  with  which  to 
operate  under  the  threatened  conditions  of  legislation. 

Senator  Dick.  How  many  are  there  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  There  are,  at  the  present  time,  in  active  opera- 
tion, 53. 

Senator  Dick.  How  many  have  there  \yeeni 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  the  maxinmm.  There  are  just  the  same 
number  in  active  operation  as  there  were  when  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
bill  passed. 
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Senator  Long.  Then  why  has  there  l)een  a  decrease  in  Michigan  in 
factories  while  there  has  l>een  an  increase  in  other  portions  of  the 
country  'i 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  take  that  up  within  the  next  few  luinutei^. 

Senator  Long.  You  will  explain  that,  will  you? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  1  will  explain  that  if  you  will  l>ear  with  me  for  live 
minutes. 

The  53  factories  operated  last  season  are  distributed  as  follows:  New 
York,  1;  Ohio,  1;  Michigan,  16;  Wisconsin,  8;  Illinois,  1:  Nebraska, 
2:  Oregon,  1;  Washington,  1;  Utah,  5;  Idaho,  3;  C/alifornia,  7;  Cokh 
i-ado,  12.  The  combinined  daily  slicing  capacity  of  these  factories  is 
41,350  tons  l)eets,  and  for  a  hundred  days'  run  they  require  ^jlSoAHl^* 
tons  beets,  for  which  the  farmers  receive  over  ♦23,i)0i>,()0<>.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  combined  sli(*ing  capacity  of  these  53  factorie:!'  is 
almost  exactly  four  times  that  of  the  Michigan  factories  operated  last 
season.  This  gives  a  key  to  the  statistics  concerning  the  active  fac- 
tories in  the  L  nited  States.  From  this  comparison  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  cost  of  the  53  factories  is  $43,000,000  and  the  requii-ement^ 
for  a  one  hundred  davs'  run  as  follows:  Beets,  4,135,000  tons,  valued 
at  *23,000,000;  coal",  774,(K>0  tons;  limestone,  i>74,800  tons;  c-oke, 
33,000  tons;  sugar  bags,  9,79O,0(X>;  sugar  produced,  4(.H),(XK)  ton?; 
farmers  engaged  in  raising  beets,  100,000;  field  laborers  employed  in 
cultivating  lx*et  fields,  So,000;  factory  hands  employed,  19,2«M)/ 

At  present  we  are  actually  running  these  53  factories  at  three- 
fourths  of  this  capacity.  Virtually  this  entire  industry  has  been  built 
up  since  the  passage  of  the  Dinglev  bill.  In  1896  there  were  but  six 
l)eet  sugar  factories  in  the  entire  United  States.  Since  the  Dingley 
bill  was  enacted  the  output  of  beet  sugar  in  this  country  has  increased 
from  37,536  tons  to  :i85, 000  tons,  a  gain  of  660  per  cent. 

Wonderful  as  this  growth  has  been  the  industry  has  attained  but  a 
small  part  of  the  proportions  it  will  reach  if  unhampered  b^^  adverse 
legislation.  No  other  business  is  quicker  to  feel  the  threat  of  hostile 
governmental  action.  Note,  if  you  will,  that  the  number  of  active 
sugar  factories  is  the  same  as  when  Congress  passed  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity law.  True,  a  few  factories  have  been  built,  but  only  enough 
to  take  the  place  of  those  that  have  been  put  out  of  commission. 

Some  of  those  put  out  of  commission  have  not  had  a  sufficiently 
good  locality  to  compete  under  the  new  conditions  that  have  been 
brought  about  since  tne  passage  of  that  law,  and  more  advantageous 
localities  have  l)een  selected.     These  have  been  moved. 

Senator  Long.  Have  not  some  of  your  factories  in  Michigan  had 
difficulty  in  securing  Ijeets^ 

Mr.  Hathaway,    les,  sir. 

Senator  Buruows.  Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity the  factories  increased  in  numl>er,  did  they  not^ 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Very  iin)idly,  as  I  will  show  you  in  a  moment 

S(»nator  IjOxg.  And  Kave  increased  in  other  portions  of  the  country 
since  its  enactment,  outside  of  Michigan,  have  thev  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  some  portions:  yes,  sir.  Since  the  passage  of 
that  law  the  development  has  l)een  in  the  nature  of  increasing  the  out- 
put of  sugar  rather  than  in  extending  the  industry.  We  have  been 
working  harder  with  our  present  equipment  and  encourafidng  the 
fanners  to  grow  move  \>eets  rather  than  extending  the  fiela  of  our 
c) wrations.  The  passage  oi  xX\^  V1v\N>vltv  \^\!\^xc«,\ty  law  put  a  complete 
check  upon  the  developm^wl  ol  IV^  <iom^^\:\^\Yi^V«vy^\  vbA^^ 
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From  the  year  j^ou  passed  the  Dingley  bill  to  the  year  you  enacted 
the  Cuban  reciprocity  law  the  average  yearly  growth  of  sugar  factories 
in  the  United  States  was  6i.  There  has  been  absolutely  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  active  factories  since  you  made  the  first  tariff  con- 
cession to  Ciiba. 

This  law  gave  notice  that  the  dominant  political  party  had  receded 
from  the  position  taken  upon  this  question  in  its  national  platform  of 
189Hand  afterwards  eml>oaied  in  a  law  known  as  the  Dingley  bill.  If 
there  was  to  be  a  vacillating  governmental  policy  capital  would  not 
embark  in  a  new  enterprise  that  depends  for  its  very  existence  upon 
the  permanence  of  the  tariff.  Following  immediateh'  after  the  passage 
of  the  law  which  gave  Cuba  a  20  per  cent  tariff"  concession  came  another 
which  admitted  Porto  Ricau  sugars  free;  then  another  which  admitted 
Philippine  sugars  at  '25  per  cent  reduction;  and  now,  to  cap  the  climax, 
we  have  an  agitation  w  nich  has  already  lasted  more  than  a  year,  an 
agitation  which  is  avowedly  promoted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  with 
all  the  means  at  his  disposal,  an  agitation  which  has  brought  forth  a 
bill  that  gives  Philippine  sugar  a  75  per  cent  concession  for  three  3'ear8 
and  then  absolute  free  trade.  Under  the  opemtion  of  laws  already 
passed  there  will  be  only  about  100,000  tons  of  sugar  entering  the 
United  States  in  1906  upon  which  the  full  Dingley  rates  will  be  paid. 

Senator  Long.  Are  you  approaching  the  Philippine  part  of  your 
argimient? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  exactl}';  I  shall  reach  it  in  a  few  moments. 

Senator  Long.  Have  \'ou  left  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  beet 
factories  in  the  United  States  and  the  effect  of  the  Cuban  reciprocitj' 
legislation;  are  you  through  with  that^ 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  be  in  a  moment  or  two.  When  this  gap  is 
tilled,  as  it  will  be  not  later  than  1907,  the  maximum  protective  tariff 
on  raw  sugars  entering  the  United  States  will  be  levied  on  Cuban 
sugars  at  a  reduction  of  '20  per  cent  from  the  rates  fixed  in  the  Ding- 
ley bill.  This  means  that  the  sugjir  schedule  has  been  reduced  20  per 
cent.  Do  you  wonder  that  in  the  face  of  such  repeated  assaults  on 
this  particular  schedule  that  capital  declines  to  invest  in  the  domestic 
sugar  industry^ 

Senator  Long.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  part  of  your  state- 
riient  as  to  the  effect  of  tfie  reciprocity  with  Cuba  on  the  beet-sugar 
industry  and  in  the  construction  of  factories,  for  the  reason  that  there 
has  been  ati  increase  in  the  construction  of  factories  in  Colorado,  and 
a  factory  is  now  being  built  in  the  western  part  of  Kansas,  and,  under 
your  statement,  there  is  no  miestion  but  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  factories  in  Michigan.  With  reference  to  that  portion  of  your 
statement  in  which  you  allege  that  it  was  due  to  reciprocity^  with  Cuba 
1  would  like  to  know  whether  vou  have  read  this  explanation  of  that 
condition  in  the  report  of  the  special  agent  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment for  1904.     It  is  on  l)age  12. 

Mr.  Hx\thaway.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Long.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  the  spe<'ial  agent  says  on  that  point.  Speaking  of 
the  factories  that  are  idle  in  Michigan  and  other  localities,  ne  says: 

At  first  glance  the  idle  fartoriefl  might  appear  a  little  discouraging,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  percentage  of  idle  plants  in  the  United  States  is  not  nearly  as  heavy  as 
the  yearly  average  of  the  pa^t  ten  years  in  Germany,  France,  and  other  beet-sugiar 
countries.    The  idleness  of  some  of  these  slants  has  resulted  Itoxxv  \feVttvcr»xN  *ja»»RA. 
About  half  of  them  are  idle  from  causes  which  at  preaenl  eefc\iiV^TTXiWi«iiV\  Xi\x\»>iX\^«fc 
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may  become  active  prciducerg  under  more  favorable  conditions.  In  some  cases  nego- 
tiations are  underway  having  in  view  the  moving  of  idle  plants  to  locations  more  suit- 
able for  the  industry.  In  fact,  one  of  the  plants  erected  this  year,  which  has  every 
prospect  for  a  succtisful  future,  was  removed  from  a  location  where  obstacles  seemed 
msurmountable.  Another  factory  in  the  West,  which  had  a  disastrous  career  and 
finallv  closed  down  for  a  couple  of  years,  reopened  with  a  good  supply  of  beets  dur- 
ing the  lant  campaign,  was  quite  successful,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  active  in  sugar 
pro<luction.  The  reaction  on  local  sentiment  which  resulted  from  its  closinfi:  brought 
about  the  favorable  conditions  necessary  to  its  success.  In  this  case  it  was  purely  a 
matter  of  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  l)eets. 

This  was  the  main  question  involved  in  the  closing  of  other  factories  which  are  now 
idle. 

What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  special  to 
say  about  that. 

Senator  Long.  WelK  it  ijives  a  different  explanation  as  to  the  clause 
of  the  idle  factories  in  Michigan  from  what  you  did. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No;  I  think  I  can  show,  with  all  due  deference  to 
Mr.  Saylor,  that  I  know  more  about  actual  conditions  in  Michigan 
than  does  ho. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  1  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
upon  that  point,  but  as  there  are  idle  factories,  and  have  been  idle 
factories  in  Michigan  since  Cuban  reciprocity,  and  as  there  have  been  a 
number  of  factories  erected  in  Colomdo,  and  one  being  now  erected 
in  Kansas,  the  question  in  my  mind  was,  how  could  that  reciprocity 
with  Cuba  injure  in  Michigan  and  not  injure  also  in  Colorado  and 
Kansas?     I  want  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  explain  it.  The  gentleman  who  appeared 
here  yesterday  before  noon  said  they  had  in  their  neighborhood— not 
the  entire  territory  tributary  to  the  factories — an  average  of  15  tons 
of  beets  per  acre.  In  all  my  experience  in  Michigan  I  never  knew  but 
a  few  tields  that  yielded  such  returns.  The  maximum  avemge  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  secured  thus  far  is  9  tons  per  acre.  We  hope  to 
increase  this  avei*age  very  materially  when  our  farmers  better  learn 
how  to  raisie  beets.     Does  that  partially  explain  the  condition? 

Senator  Ix^no.  In  other  words,  Michigan  is  unable  to  compete  in  the 
beet-sugar  industrv  with  irrigated  portions  of  the  United  States.  Is 
that  it  ^ 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  meiin  to  say  simply  this,  that  the  conditions,  so 
far  as  the  yield  of  beets  per  acre  is  concerned,  are  better  at  present  in 
Colorado  than  in  Michigan:  but  that  Colomdo,  b}'  virtue  of  her  excess- 
ive freights  on  sugar,  has  some  disadvantages  over  Michigan. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  read  a  telegram  here  pertaining 
to  this  particular  point?  I  telegi-aphed  Mr.  J.  K.  McKinney,  who  is 
interested  in  that  Garden  City,  Kans.,  plant,  asking  him  who  was  the 
president  of  that  company  ancl  how  much  they  proposed  to  put  into  it« 
and  whether  or  not  thev  had  let  their  contract,  and  whether  the  fac- 
tory would  be  completed  irrespective  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  I 
received  a  reply  yesterday  which  says: 

C  M.  McNeil,  president,  (iarden  City  matter  }»rogres8eil  too  far  to  stop  work 
account  Philippine  bill.  Total  investment,  one  million  and  a  half  dollars.  PIiUJ^ 
would  not  have  been  built  had  we  supposed  Philippine  sugar  would  be  admitte<i  frt*?- 

J.  R.  McKissET. 

Senator  Dubois.  Let  me  supplement  what  Mr.  Long  has  said.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Cuban  TeevpYocity  treaty  there  have  been  three  f»^ 
tories  erected  in  IdsJtio,  and  Inno  w\o\vi  eo\v\ft\!K^\^\.<id^  I  believe.    One 
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of  the  gentlemen  who  testified  here  said  the}'  had  abandoned  one  of 
those  since  this  hearing.  Now,  we  mise  in  Idaho  from  12  to  25  tons 
of  beets  to  the  acre.  I  thirfk  the  saccharine  in  the  beets  is  larger  thaji 
the  saccharine  in  Michigan  beets.  Now,  would  the  difference  in  local 
markets  and  freight  rates  enable  you  to  compete  with  beet  factories  in 
Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  and  the  irrigated  country? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  so.  1  have  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
leading  officers  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company,  of  Colorado,  to 
the  effect  that  the  actual  first  cost  of  the  sugar  they  make  is  $3.71  per 
hundred.  I  have  given  3'ou  the  actual  figures  for  our  factories  as 
$8.90  a  hundred.  The  difference  between  those  two  figures  is  just 
about  the  same  as  the  difference  in  the  freight  between  the  two 
localities. 

Senator  Dubois.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  considered,  is  it  not,  that  our 
local  market  is  small  if 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes;  very  small. 

Senator  Dubois.  So  that  there  would  be  a  limit  to  our  production 
except  for  export — except  for  shipping  out  into  the  balance  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  your  beets,  I  presume,  do  not  go  West  at  all? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  sell  <»omparativelv  little  sugar  west  of  Chicago, 
except  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  3'ou  could  compete,  you  think,  with  the  irri- 
gated beet  in  your  territory  i 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  so.  Germany  has  made  wonderful  success 
in  the  beet  business  without  any  irrigation.  Natural  conditions  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  very  similar  to  those  in  Germany. 

Few  people  realize  the  extent  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Europe. 
The  follownig  table,  arranged  by  countries,  shows  the  production  for 
the  past  six  years: 

[Tc»ns  of  2.240  iKMindH  each.] 


igOTM-,.             1904-.'^.. 

1                  •      1 
1903-4.      ,      1902-3.      i      1901-2.      1   1900-1901. 

Germany  

Toms.             Ton*. 
2.375,000       1,6»8.164 
1.400,000          8><9.373 
1,075.000          622,422 

325,000          176.4116 

200,000          186,551 
1.020,000          950,000 

420.  IKK)  1        340.000 

7V>««».      '       Trm*.            Tons.            Thns. 
1,927,681  1    1,762,461  I    2,305,013        1,9M,187 
1.167,959       1,057,692       1,301,548         1.094,043 

Austria 

France 

804.30S  1        833,210  1    1,123,545  j      1,118,898 
209.  Hll  1        224.090  1        324.960  1          333,119 
123,551  1        102.411  '        203,193  1          17S,081 
1.206,907  1     1,256,311       1,098.983            918,838 
441.116!        326,082          393, 2»)            367,919 

Belfirium 

Holland 

Rumia 

Other  countries 

Total 

6.875,000  1     4,712.976 

5.8X1,333  '    5,561,257  '■    6,750.478         6,990,080 

'                       1 

The  value  of  this  year's  crop,  based  of  the  avemge  price  of  raw 
beet  sugar  for  the  past  year,  namely,  $3.  To  per  hundred  pounds,  is 
$569,800,000.  Germany ,\vith  an  area  of  2o8,830  square  miles,  which 
Ls  10,000  .square  miles  less  than  the  combined  area  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Colorado,  has  398  beet-sugar  factoricNS,  and  produced  this 
year  2,375,000  long  tons  sugar  valued  at  $196,810,000.  This  is  an 
'avei-age  of  2J  tons  raw  sugar  per  acre.  This  is  nearly  as  much  sugar 
as  the  United  States  consumes.  The  actual  cultivated  area,  in  Ger- 
man}'  for  this  crop  wiis  1.645  scjuare  miles,  an  area  a  little  less  than 
three  ordinary  Michigan  counties,  or,  to  put  it  in  still  another  ^«:^ ., 
the  cultivated  beet-sugar  area  in  Germany  \s  ow^,-\\i\TdL  \>cvfc  «x^a.  ^\ 
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Negros.  France,  with  1,800  le.s«  souare  miles  than  (jrerniany,  has  307 
beet -sugar  factories,  and  producea  last  sea^son  1,075,000  long  tons 
sugar,  valued  at  ^8,096,000.  Such  a  niaf velous  development  of  the 
industry  has  been  secured  in  all  these  countries  by  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  protective  tariff.  This  tariff  was  somewhat  lowered  when  the 
terms  of  the  Brussels  Convention  went  into  effect  September  1,  1903, 
yet  it  stands  to-day  in  every  one  of  these  countries  higher  than  the 
tariff  we  impose  in  the  United  States. 

The  latest  French  authority  gives  the  various  European  sugar  tar- 
iffs, estimated  in  American  money  per  pound,  as  follows:  France,  2i 
cents;  German}^  2  cents;  Belgium,  1.82  cents;  Italy,  9  cents;  Hol- 
land, 5  cents  (excise  tax):  Spain,  7.73  cents;  Great  Britain,  1  cent: 
Russia,  H.S-i:  cents;  Roumania,  3.18  cents.  Moreover,  these  various 
countries  niaintain  practically  the  same  tariff  on  sugar  coming  from 
their  colonies  that  they  maintain  on  sugar  coming  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. British  West  India  sugars  going  into  (treat  Britain  are  assessed 
the  same  duty  as  on  sugar  from  Java,  Peru,  or  any  other  foreign 
countr}' — say,  a  scale  duty  which  makes  96-test  sugar  pay  81.2  cents 

Kr  hundred  pounds.  Martinique  and  (juadeloupe  sugars  going  into 
•ance  are  assessed  the  same  dut}'  as  sugar  from  foreign  countries, 
but  are  allowed  a  rebate  ecjual  to  the  freight  paid  from  these  islands 
to  France.  Java  sugar  going  into  Holland  pays  an  excise  duty  of  5 
cents  per  pound,  if  consumed  in  Holland,  but  if  not  consumed  there 
the  excise  is  refunded  when  the  sugar  is  exported  from  Holland. 

This  is  the  position  that  Europe  has  maintained  uniformly  in  order 
to  build  up  her  domestic  sugar  production.  She  has  given  this  hifrh 
protection  against  tropical  cane  sugar.  How  much  more  does  tne 
'American  farmer  and  manufacturer  need  this  protection  against  sugar 
coming  from  the  Tropics.  You  pass  a  law  which  protects  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  farmer,  and  day  laborer  against  his  European  com- 
Eetitor.  Europe,  with  its  hundred  vears'  experience  in  the  sugar 
usiness,  and  its  centuries  of  experience  in  handling  colonies,  uni- 
forml}^  maintains  higher  tariffs  than  our  full  Dingley  schedule  against 
the  sugar  from  the  Tropics,  even  though  such  sugar  comes  from  its  own 
colonies.  Still  the  United  States,  witri  seven  years'  experience  in  gov- 
erning colonies  and  about  the  same  in  raising  beet  sugar,  proposes  to 
expose  her  own  domestic  sugar  industries  to  the  direct  competition  of 
'  tropical  cane  sugar  without  an}'  protection  whatever.  There  is  not  a 
country  in  continental  Europe  that  would  think  of  such  a  proposition. 
A  government  that  would  advocate  such  a  measure  would  l>e  over- 
whelmingly defeated  at  the  next  election. 

I  am  asked  to  demonstrate  that  the  proposed  Philippine  tariff  bill 
known  as  House  bill  No.  3,  will  harm  the  domestic  sugar  industry  of 
Michigan.  Demonstrate  is  a  term  applicable  to  deductive  reasoning, 
which  is  the  logic  of  pure  mathematics.  In  that  science  and  that  only 
can  we  demonstrate  anything.  The  prospective  results  of  legislation 
are  not  susceptible  of  such  proof,  u  c  can  at  best  reach  but  a  proba- 
ble conclusion. 

A  few  years  ago  Congress  reduced  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugars.  As 
a  direct  result  of  that  legislation  four  Michigan  sugar  factories  have 
been  dismantled;  two  other  factories  at  that  time  nearly  completed 
have  never  been  finished;  one  other  factory  has  remained  closed  all 
the  time:  one  other  company  with  a  capital  stock  partly  paid  in  has 
been  abandoned;  ^,200,000  W^^le^M  "^"^V^V^^®*.^  citizens  in  the  above 
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factories  have  been  lost;  and,  finally,  the  banks  of  our  State,  in  view  of 
the  threatening  dangers  resulting  from  hostile  Congressional  legisla- 
tion, !)oth  past  and  present,  have  lost  confidence  in  the  industry  to 
such  an  extent  that  whereas  before  the  passage  of  the  Cuban  reci- 
procity law  they  readily  loaned  money  upjon  the  unindorsed  notes  of 
the  sugar  companies,  they  now  require  either  indorsed  notes  or  col- 
lateral security. 

These  are  the  results  that  have  followed  a  20  per  cent  reduction  of 
the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar.  Is  the  Philippine  situation  so  different 
that  a  75  per  cent  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugars  coming  from  those 
islands  will  not  bring  similar  consequences?  Tuq  bankers  who  furnish 
us  our  working  capital  say  that  these  repeated  assaults  upon  what  was 
supjx)sed  to  be  tne  settled  governmental  policy,  as  stated  by  the 
dominant  party,  both  in  platform  utterances  and  national  legislation, 
make  the  sugar  industry  an  unsafe  investment.  Any  industry  which 
depends  so  largely  upon  the  tariff  can  not  prosper  in  the  face  of 
repeated  attacks  uix)n  the  tariff  by  the  party  in  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  face  of  a  deficit  in  our  annual  budget  how  long  can  you  stand 
the  slaughter  of  the  best  revenue-producing  schedule  in  the  entire  list  I 
Moreover,  the  dominant  political  partv  stated  in  its  national  platform 
of  1890: 

We  I'omlemn  the  present  Adniinistration  for  not  keeping  faith  with  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers of  this  country.  The  Republican  party  favors  such  protection  as  will  lead  to 
the  production  on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the  American  people  use, 
and  for  which  they  pay  other  countries  more  than  $100,000,000  annually. 

The  tariff  law  for  which  the  Democi-atic  Administration  was  thus 
specifically  condemnexi  was  the  Wilson  bill,  which  levied  a  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  tariff  on  sugar.  If  that  law  were  in  force  to-dav  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  it  would  be  80  cents  per  100  pounds.  If  you  pass 
the  bill  now  under  consideration  you  will  have  whittled  the  Dingley 
schedule  down  to  91  cents  per  100  pounds.  How  will  vou  give  an 
account  of  your  stewardship  to  an  electorate  that  rightiully  expects 
that  the  anteelection  promises  made  in  your  platform  shall  be  kept? 
How  can  you  square  yourselves  with  the  100,000  farmers  in  the  great 
Northwest,  who  have  found  the  beet  crop  to  be  their  chief  dependence? 
How  will  you  explain  to  your  fellow-citizens  who,  relying  upon  your 
sacred  pledge,  have  invested  $48,000,000  in  an  industry  whose  very 
existence  depends  upon  the  stability  of  the  tariff? 

In  the  light  of  the  91-cent  Republican  tariff  will  you  again  condemn 
the  Democrats  for  not  keeping  laith  in  the  passage  of  an  80-cent  tariff? 
Do  you  wonder  that  the  Americaji  investor  and  banker  are  losing  confi- 
dence in  the  professed  intention  of  the  Republican  party  to  protect  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States? 

So  much  for  the  historical  parallel. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  protective  tariff  axiom  is  that  a  minimum 

f)rotective  tariff  is  one  which  equalizes  the  labor  cost,  the  standard  of 
iving,  and  the  natural  advantages. 

That  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  Philippine  centers  of  population 
has  increased  since  American  occupation  is  admitted;  that  the  tend- 
ency will  be  still  further  to  increase  is  also  admitted;  that  this  tend- 
ency has  yet  materially  affected  the  interior  districts  where  sugar  is 
raised  is  denied.  The  new  demand  for  labor  has  been  for  ^w^\xv- 
ment  work  at  Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu. 
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The  present  tariff  agitation  began  in  January,  1905.  Up  to  that 
time  no  one  had  claimed  that  the  price  of  labor  on  Philippine  sugar 
estates  had  greatly  increased  since  American  occupation.  The  stwl- 
ling  changes  claimed  by  the  proponants  of  this  measure  all  took  place 
last  summer  when  the  Taft  party  were  conducting  their  hearings  in 
Manila.  The  two  most  recent  official  statements  preceding  the  Taft 
party  hearings  are  found  first  in  the  Philippine  census  of  1903,  which, 
in  Volume  IV,  page  487,  gives  the  total  number  of  laborers  on  sugar 
estates  as  45,247,  and  the  total  monthly  wage  as  388,817  pesos,  or  8.60 
pesos  per  month  per  employee.  This  is  equivalent  to  17  cents  gold 
per  day,  and  includes  the  food  allowance  where  it  is  given.  Second, 
the  report  of  the  Philippine  bureau  of  agriculture  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1904,  in  wnich  it  is  stated  on  page  29  that — 

"  There  is  one  important  item  of  economy  that  the  Negros  planter  has 
down  to  a  fine  point.  The  average  laborer  does  not  receive  quite  16 
cents  gold  a  day  in  money  and  food  combined.  I  have  seen  fifty  and  a 
hundred  sitting  on  their  tools  waiting  for  daylight  to  begin  a  day's 
work."  This  is  the  personal  report  of  Mr.  \V.  C.  Welbom,  chief  of 
the  Philippine  bureau  of  agriculture.  These  statements  agree  very 
closely  witii  previous  official  figures  concerning  wages  paid  on  Philip- 

Eine  sugar  estates,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Truman  Palmer,  pages  5  and  6  of 
is  pamphlet  on  *'  Facts."  My  own  figures  gathered  last  summer  from 
sugar  planters,  foremen,  and  workmen  in  the  Philippines  show  that 
the  actual  dailj'  wage  in  money  and  food  combined  averages  13  cents  in 
Negros  and  14  cents  in  Panay.  Fortunately  we  are  not  without  a  1905 
Government  report  on  this  question.  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  in  his 
report  styled  "  Labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines,"  as  printed  in  bulle- 
tin of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Mav, 
1905,  page  751,  says:  "The  wagers  paid  for  field  labor' varied  from  tl 
to  $1.50  silver  currenc^^  (42  to  63  cents  American  currency)  a  week,  in 
addition  to  rations  and  lodging.  The  hours  of  labor  were  from  4  a.  m. 
to  6  p.  m.,  with  two  hours  rest  at  noon." 

These  nominal  wage  rates  are  greatly  lessened  in  point  of  practice 
by  a  general  system  of  peonage  which  has  been  in  vogue  ana  still  is 
in  vogue  upon  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  Philippines.  Concerning 
this  question,  if  the  committee  so  desires.  I  can  furnish  some  explicit 
statements  not  only  from  my  own  observation  but  from  information 
given  me  by  American  residents  in  the  islands. 

From  the  above  data  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wage 
rates  claimed  by  the  proponents  of  this  legislation  are  fictitious,  and 
we  must  admit  that  the  present  daily  wa^eon  Philippine  sugar  planta- 
tions is  not  more  than  16  cents  perday  m  money  and  food  combined. 

A  low  wage  rate  does  not  necessarily  mean  cheap  labor.  The  ratio 
of  effectiveness  must  be  considered.  On  this  question  of  effectiveness 
Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Fact«»,  pages  5  and  6,  makes  some 
very  pertinent  citations  from  Government  reports.  Mr.  Welbom  also 
discusses  this  subject  in  the  report  of  the  Philippine  bureau  of  agri- 
culture al>ove  referred  to.  This  phase  of  Mr.  Wei  horn's  report  is 
caref  uIIn*  examined  b}^  Mr.  Watts  S.  Humphrey  in  his  argument  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  December  i4,  1905.  See  pages  15 
and  76  of  those  hearings. 

On  page  16  of  the  Taft  party  hearing  Philippine  Commissioner 
jLuzuriaga,  himself  a  sugar  pWtftY  M  his  life,  states  that  one  Filipino 
iaborer  cultivates  2^  acres  ot  o^itve.    Ow^^^^*^  ^1  thft  same  beaHng 
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Mr.  Welborn,  chief  of  the  Philippine  bureau  of  agriculture,  makes 
the  same  statement.  As  in  the  United  States  it  requires  one  laborer 
to  do  the  hand  work  on  5  acres  of  sugar  beets,  the  ratio  of  effective- 
ness in  this  particular  industry,  which  is  the  one  under  consideration, 
is  fixed  at  two  to  one,  but  if  the  higher  productive  capacity  of  Philip- 
pine sugar  land  is  considered,  the  ratio  estimated  in  sugar  produced 
per  acre  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  Philippines  as  in  the  United  States. 

My  own  investigations  in  the  Philippines  confirm  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  statements  referred  to  above.  One  of  the  best 
authorities  I  found  in  the  Philippines  on  the  question  of  effectiveness 
of  Filipino  labor  was  Mr.  John  Heil,  superintendent  of  the  govern- 
ment farm,  La  Granja,  Negros.  Mr.  Heil  has  had  experience  not  only 
in  the  Philippines,  but  also  on  sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana.  On 
July  14  Mr.  Heil  stated  to  me  that  '4n  some  work,  like  stripping 
cane,  a  native  will  do  more  work  than  a  white  man,  but  that,  on  the 
average,  it  takes  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  natives  to  do  the  work  of 
a  whit«  man  on  the  farm.'' 

This  conclusion  of  Mr.  Heil  agrees  very  closely  with  the  reports  I 
received  from  such  men  as  Mr.  Higgins,  manager  of  the  Manila  and 
Dagupan  Railroad,  Mr.  Laffin,  manager  of  the  Manila  Street  Railway, 
also  tne  managers  of  the  various  companies  doing  Government  contract 
work  in  the  Philippines.  I  believe  it  is  substantially  correct.  On 
this  basis,  namely,  tnat  in  point  of  effectiveness,  two  and  one-half  Fili- 

?ino8  are  equivalent  to  one  American  laborer,  the  daily  wage  in  the 
Philippines  for  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  that  performed  by  an 
American  laborer  in  this  country  is  about  40  cents. 

1  think  1  have  shown  conclusively  from  unprejudiced  witnesses  that 
there  exists  a  marked  difference  in  laborer  cost  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States,  and  that  the  conterition  of  the  friends  of 
this  measure,  as  voiced  by  Mr.  Payne  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that 
**a  dollar  will  not  buy  more  work  in  the  Philippines  than  in  the  United 
States,"  is  incorrect. 

A  man  would  be  foolhardy,  indeed,  to  maintain  that  a  Filipino 
laborer^s  living  expenses  are  equal  to  those  of  an  American  workman. 
The  two  items  of  fuel  and  clothing,  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of 
an  American  artisan's  expenses,  enter  but  little  into  the  calculations  of 
a  Filipino  laborer.  The  quality  and  cost  of  food  used  is  radically  dif- 
ferent, and  the  expense  of  house  rent  never  bothers  the  Filipino.  The 
standards  of  living  are  immeasurably  different.  Even  in  Manila,  where 
everything  must  be  purchased,  the'common  laborer  finds  no  difficulty 
in  supporting  his  family  on  his  daily  wage  of  40  or  50  cents,  even 
though  he  may  not  work  steadily.  On  the  Government  contracts  at 
Iloilo  and  Cebu  the  wage  rate  is  iFrom  25  to  30  cent^  per  day,  and  this 
amount  is  found  sufficient  for  the  laborer's  living  expenses.  We  must 
admit  that  the  workman's  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  native  laborer  in  the  Philippines. 

In  the  discussion  of  our  protective  tariff  axiom  there  remains  but 
one  proposition  for  us  to  consider,  namely,  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  two  countries.  We  wish  to  consider  this  in  connection  with  the 
8uear  industry. 

In  Michigan,  up  to  the  present  time,  even  with  the  most  improved 
methods,  we  have  been  able  to  average  but  9  tons  of  beets  per  acre, 
from  which  we  make  2,160  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  at  a  coatot 
$890  per  100  pounds,  exclusive  of  depreciation  oi\  l\x^'^\i\»%.\AYoXK^^^ 
on  the  investmenL    This  year  we  averaged  \>ut  %  \iOtk^>Q«fc\3^^'t  ^rx^* 
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Ne^ros  now  produces  eight-tenths  of  all  the  sugar  exported  from  the 
Philippines.  The  universal  primitive  methods  of  agriculture  and 
wasteful  methods  of  milling  in  use  in  the  Philippines  are  graphically 
described  by  Mr.  Welborn  in  the  Taft  part}'  hearings,  pages  49  and 
50.  By  the  methods  of  milling  now  used  only  50  or  (30  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  in  the  cane  is  obtained,  and  the  sugar  produced  is  of  such  a  low 
grade  that  its  selling  price  is  fully  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  less 
than  the  selling  price  of  raw  sugar  made  by  modern  mills.  Notwith- 
standing these  wasteful  methods  of  milling,  the  3'ield  per  acre  in 
Negros,  as  given  in  the  Philippine  Census,  Volume  IV,  page  220,  la 
2,800  pouncls. 

Concerning  this  crop  of  1902,  it  is  stated  in  the  same  volume,  page 
223,  that  it  is  "'not  more  than  half  the  normal  amount."  However, if 
we  take  the  2,800  pounds  as  the  normal  yield  and  substitute  a  modern 
mill  which  extracts  90  per  cent  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane  the  yield  per 
acre  would  be  50  per  cent  more  than  at  present,  or  4,200  pounds.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Tnere  is  not  a  fertilized  or  irrigated  cane  tield  in  the 
Philippines.  In  modern  cane  production  fertilization  and  irrigation 
are  two  of  the  most  essential  features.  These  two  principles  have 
worked  wonders  in  Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  Java.  Moreover,  the  Filipino 
planter  tills  his  ground  only  3  inches  deep,  and  then  in  a  very  imper- 
fect manner.  Where  the  soil  has  been  plowed  deep  with  a*  nioaern 
plow,  the  seed  bed  carefully  prepared,  and  the  crop  properly  culti- 
vated, as  on  the  government  farm  at  La  Granja,  the  yield  per  acre  has 
been  doubled,  even  though  the  same  methods  of  milling  are  still  in  use. 

It  is  a  conservative  statement  that  the  introduction  of  modern  meth- 
ods of  agriculture  and  milling  will  make  the  Negros  cane  fields  yield 
at  least  4  tons  of  high-grade  raw  sugar  per  acre  in  place  of  the  1{  tons 
low-grade  sugar  now -being  produced.  Such  sugar  would  be  worth  at 
least  $15  per  ton  more  than  that  now  being  made  in  the  Philippine:^. 
Such  changes  would  not  require  any  increase  either  in  the  number  of 
laborers  or  draft  animals.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  whether  the 
Philippines  remain  ours  either  for  twenty  years  or  peiiuaneDtly  that 
the  present  seventeenth-century  methods  now  in  vogue  in  those  islands 
will  continue.  Such  a  supposition  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
American  people. 

Senator  Dubois.  Let  me  ask  you  there — unless  you  will  cover  it 
later  on — their  draft  animals  there  are  the  carabaos,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  they  substituted  nuiles  for  the  carabaos,  how 
many  more  acres  could  they  cultivate  than  they  do  now — one  man,  for 
instance  ( 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  illustrate  that  in  this  way 

Senator  Dubois.  Let  me  ask  3^ou  first  if  they  can  use  mules  i 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Thev  are  using  them  on  the  government  farm, 
mules  and  horses,  and  they  are  using  them  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  in 
the  cit}'  of  Iloilo. 

Senator  Dubois.  Then  go  on  and  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  At  the  present  time,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Welborn,  one  man  and  a  carabao  will  scratch  over  an  acre  of 
ground  in  live  days,  and  they  scratch  that  acre  of  ground  from  three 
to  five  times  before  planting.  In  other  woitIs.  it  takes  from  fifteen  to 
hventy-five  days'  labor  wUq  a  man  and  a  carabao  to  plow  an  acre, 
while  a  mule  team  in  t\i\»  cou\\U>j  V\\v\\<^>«  ivoui  2  to  3  acre^  a  day. 
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Mr.  John  Heil,  the  superintendent  of  the  government  farm  at  La 
Gi*anja,  told  me  that  he  considered  that  one  span  of  mules  or  good 
American  horses  would  do  the  work  of  twenty  carabaos,  the  ratio 
being  about  10  to  1.  I  think  he  told  the  Taft  party  that  he  considered 
the  ratio  about  8  to  1.     Does  that  answer  your  question  J 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes;  that  answers  the  question.  1  want,  some- 
where in  your  argument,  unless  you  have  shown  it — and  I  do  not  want 
to  interrupt  you  at  all,  but  it  just  passed  through  my  mind — I  want 
you  to  tell  us  how  much  sugar  they  could  raise  on  the  land  now  being 
cultivated  if  they  have  modern  machinery,  mules,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood  Mr.  Hathaway  to  be 
just  stating. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  4  tons  to  the  acre,  and 

Senator  Dubois.  1  mean  how  much  sugar  altogether  could  they 
produce  on  the  land  now  in  sugar. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  Philippine  census  shows  that  the  total  number 
of  acres  planted  in  1902  was  180,000.  If  the^  got  4  tons  to  the  acre 
by  modern  methods  of  agriculture  and  milling,  that  makes  720,000 
tons. 

Senator  Dubois.  Without  putting  any  more  land  into  it  than  that 
actually  planted  in  1902^ 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  Negros  alone? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  in  all  the  islands.  In  Negros  alone,  as  I 
remember  it — and  if  I  am  wrong  in  this  I  wish  some  one  would  correct 
me — the  total  acreage  in  sugar  is  72,500,  as  given  by  the  census. 
Four  times  that  would  be  about  300,000  tons,  or  pretty  close  to  it,  for 
the  island  of  Negros  alone,  without  increasing  the  amount  of  acreage 
actually  planted  in  1902. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  stated  in  the  Philippine  reports 
that  there  has  been  400,000  acres  in  cane  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
So  you  should  multiply,  if  you  want  to  figure  how  much  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  Philippines  on  land  which  is  or  has  been  in  cane — you 
should  use  400,0<X)  mstead  of  180,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  can  make  almost  any  increase  you 
want  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  Philippine  report. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  can  speculate  as  to  any  number  you 
want.     I  suppose  this  is  a  convenient  place  for  Mr.  Hathaway  to  sus- 

Eend,  and  the  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  Monday  morning  at 
alf  past  10  o'clock. 

At  1  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  February  19,  1906,  at  10.30  o'clock. 
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Committee  on  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  19, 1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Present:  Senators  I^dge  (chairman),  Burrows,  Long,  Diet 
Nixon,  Brandegee,  Dubois,  and  McCreary. 

STATEMEITT  OF  F.  B.  HATHAWAY,  SAGINAW,  MICH.— (Betnmed). 

Senator  Dubois.  Before  Mr.  Hathaway  continues  his  argument,  I 
w^ould  like  to  follow  up  the  questions  that  I  was  asking  when  we  last 
adjourned,  if  it  will  not  disturb  him. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Dubois.  In  1902  there  were  180,000  acres  of  land  in  sugar, 
as  I  understand  it,  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes;  according  to  the  census  of  the  foUowing 
year. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  that  was  the  lowest  production  for  a  series  of 
years? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  it  was  the  lowest,  but  it  was 
among  the  lowest. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  was  180,000  acres  in  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  thing  further  in  explanation  of  that.  The  statement  of  180,000 
tons  is  found  in  the  census.  Volume  IV,  page  220. 

Senator  Dubois.  To  the  acre? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  yield  of  1902  is  practically  1  ton  per  acre. 
On  page  223  of  the  same  volume  is  a  statement  that,  in  general,  the 
crops  of  that  vear  were  only  about  one-half,  and  the  export  avenifiie 
for  a  series  oi  years — ten  years  prior  to  1902 — shows  that  the  yield 
of  1902  was  in  reality  about  one-half  a  crop. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  What  has  been  the 
greatest  acreage  in  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  statement  by  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment officials  in  charge  is  400,000  acres;  but  there  is  no  official  oeDSOs 
report  showing  that.     It  is,  however,  a  commonly  accepted  fact. 

Senator  Dubois.  Four  hundred  thousand  acres? 

Mr.  HATHAW^\Y.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dibois.  Four  hundred  thousand  acres  have  been  in  sugar 
then.  Now,  if  modern  machinery  was  used  in  extracting  the  sugar 
from  the  cane,  and  in  plowing  with  modem  implements,  etc. — if  the 
production  of  sugar  was  increavSed  by  modern  mthods — ^would  it  re- 
quire anv  more  labor  than  was  required  to  produce  what  was  pro- 
duced from  the  400,000  acres? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  not.  My  reasoning  on  that  is  this:  The 
Government  re^wrts  show  that  one  man  does  the  work  on  2^  acres  of 
cane  in  the  Philippines,  as  far  as  hand  labor  is  concerned,  while  in 
Cuba  the  Government  reports  show  that  one  man  does  the  work  on  8 
acres  of  cane,  showing  that  by  modem  methods  the  amount  of  labor 
required  to  handle  a  given  crop  is  actually  less  than  by  the  oH 
method. 
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Senator  Dubois.  In  your  judgment  how  much  sugar  could  be  pro- 
duced by  using  modern  methods  on  the  land  on  which  sugar  has  been 
raised  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  should  judge  at  least  1,500,000  tons. 

Senator  Dubois.  Without  any  increased  labor  supply  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  will  substitute  modem  methods. 
My  estimate  is  a  little  less  than  4  tons  to  the  acre  of  land  that  has 
already  been  under  cultivation  in  sugar. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  vou  say  that  is  duty-paid  supir.  I  think 
Mr.  Palmer  said,  and  I  tlhink  you  also  said  that  the  niU-duty-paid 
suffar  coming  into  the  United  States  now  is  about  100,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  estimate  for  the  rear  1906  is  a  trifle  less  than 
100,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Hathaway.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Right  there,  in  regard  to  the  amount  that  came  in 
in  the  year  1905 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  calendar  year  of  1905  shows  that  there  was 
438,000  tons  full-duty-paying  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Excuse  me ;  that  was  not  the  question. 

Senator  Long.  Full-duty-paid  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  And  from  the  Philippines,  about  43,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which,  30,000  tons  is  held  in  bond  for  Smith, 
Bell  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  that  is  so;  but  I  exclude  all  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  Now,  leaving  the  Philippines  out  of  the  question 
entirely,  and  basing  j'our  ansv/er  on  your  own  information,  do  you 
think  the  increased  production  in  Cuba  would  well  make  up  for  the 
amoimt  of  full-duty-paid  sugar  that  is  coming  in? 

Mr.  Hathaway.   Yes;  wimout  doubt. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  soon  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  1907. 

Senator  Dutbois.  So  that  when  that  happens  the  Cuban  price  will 
be  the  niling  price  here. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes.  sir;  so  far  as  the  tariflf  is  concerned. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  now. 

The  Chairman.  Now  vou  can  go  on  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  At  the  close  of  last  Friday's  hearing  I  was  dis- 
cussing what  I  considered  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  a  protective- 
tariff  axiom — namely,  that  a  minimum  protective  tariff  is  one  which 
equalizes  labor  cost,  standards  of  living,  and  natural  advantages.  In 
the  discussion  of  that  axiom  I  had  considered  the  difference  m  labor 
cost  in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  United  States  and  the  difference  in 
the  standards  of  living.  I  was  also  considering  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  two  countries,  and  had  discussed  the  productivity  of  the  soil 
under  present  and  modern  conditions  in  the  Philippines. 

An  important  feature  of  the  natural  cane  resources  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  the  ability  to  raise  rattoon  crops  in  those  islands.  This  plan 
IS  generally  followed  throughout  the  cane  regions  of  Negros,  except 
on  the  worn-out  lands  along  the  west  coast.  Of  this  practice  Mr. 
Welbom  savs,  in  his  official  report  for  1904,  page  56, "  Al  "La.  Q:tok\^ 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  plant  new  crops  for  tYi'C^  T\ffx\,  ft^N^  \»  ^^gpX» 
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years,  I  am  informed  by  my  neighboring  hacienderos ;  "  while  Com- 
missioner Liizuriaga,  under  his  own  signature,  states  in  the  Philip- 
pine Census,  Vohime  IV,  page  27 

Mr.  Welborx.  I  did  not  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  was  in  your  oflScial  report. 

Mr.  Welborn.  But  was  it  my  statement? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  in  your  official  report. 

Mr.  Welborn.  But  you  quoted  from  Mr.  Welborn.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  that  is  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Heil,  who  made  a  subreport, 
and  he  got  the  information  from  neighboring  hacienderos.  lOU 
said  Mr.  Welborn  stated  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  quoted  it  as  Mr.  Welborn 's  statement,  and  he 
says  it  is  not  his  statement. 

Senator  Dibois.  He  says  Mr.  Welborn  got  this  from  a  neighboring 
haciendero. 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  he  said  that  Mr.  Welborn  got  it.  Another 
man  got  it. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Just  set  me  right.  I  had  a  gpod  deal  of  complaint 
before  the  House  committee  about  misquotations.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  intentional  about  it. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  said  Mr.  AVelborn  stated  this  in  his  official 
report. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  appears  that  Mr.  Welborn  did  not  say  it  in 
his  official  report. 

Mr.  Welborn.  And  moreover  I  will  deny  it.  I  say  it  is  not  tnie. 
Just  please  state  who  saidjt,  and  I  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  occurs  in  your  official  report.  I  have  it  right 
here. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Hathawav,  Mr.  Welborn  has  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  he  did  not  make  tlhe  statement.  A  great  many 
things  appear  in  official  reports  that  are  not  made  by  persons  making 
the  reports  and  which  they  get  from  others. 

Mr.  Wei^born.  I  will  say  to  you  that  it  will  be  a  kindness  to  me 
if  you  will  say  that  Mr.  Heil  said  that.  It  is  in  Mr.  HeiFs  sub- 
division of  that  report,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  wish  to  misquote  anyone,  and  if  Mr. 
Welborn  declines  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  this  statement  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  say  that  it  occurs  in  tHe  general  report  of  the 
Philippine  bureau  of  agriculture  for  the  vear  1904  in  a  special  re- 
port, of  John  He'l,  superintendent  of  the  government  farm  Li 
Gran j a,  Negros. 

Commissioner  Luzuriaga,  under  his  own  signature,  states  in  Philip- 
pine Census,  Volume  IV,  page  27 : 

In  the  PhiUppines  the  enne  is  planted,  as  a  general  thing,  in  high  level  gronod. 
sufficiently  moist  and  well  worked  and  prepared.  In  most  plantations  tlie  etoe 
is  put  in  during  November,  December,  and  January,  the  same  months  in  which 
the  grinding  takes  place. 

In  alluvial  soils,  such  as  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  island  of  Negros, 
planting  takes  place  but  once  every  Ave,  six.  seven,  or  even  up  to  ten  jretn, 
though  the  same  crops  are  gathered  annually,  providing  care  is  taken  after  tlic 
cane  is  harvested  not  to  injure  the  stalk,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  In  thf 
ground  and  in  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  sprouts  or  shoots  newly  put  forth 
by  it.  The  plantation  must  then  be  woriced  and  the  soil  must  be  sufficiently 
broken  up  and  kept  clean  of  weeds  during  the  first  ensuing  six  months,  or  nntU 
tlie  ^nie  is  thickly  sown. 
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After  the  tariff  agitation  began  both  Commissioner  Luzuriaga  and 
Mr.  Welborn  told  the  Taft  party  in  the  hearings  at  Manila  that  rattoon 
crops  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  Philippine  government 
expert,  Mr.  Rea,  sent  from  Manila  to  testifv  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  explained  to  that  committee  (pp.  244-245,  last 
hearing)  that  the  reason  the  Pliilippine  planter  can  not  gi'ow  rattoon 
crops  IS  that  he  plants  his  cane  too  close  together.  Certainly  this 
defect  is  easily  'remedied.  Mr.  John  Heil,  superintendent  of  the 
government  farm,  I^a  (iranja,  is  raising  rattoon  crops  every  year  (see 
rVays  and  Means  Committee  hearing,  p.  25),  and  is  this  jWr  on  one 
field  harvesting  his  tenth  crop  from  the  original  planting. 

Here  is  a  picture  [exhibitmg  photograpli|  of  Mr.  Heil  standing 
on  the  edge  of  that  cane  field.  Thf  cane  at  the  time  that  picture  was 
taken  was  eight  months  old.  In  the  subsequent  testimonv  which  Mr. 
Heil  rendered  on  a  series  of  questions  propounded  to  him  after  the 
Taft  party  had  left  Manila — and  I  think  they  were  propounded  by 
Mr.  AVelborn,  if  T  am  not  mistaken,  in  Avriting — Mr.  Heil  states  that 
there  was  some  interj>lanting  in  the  skips  on  that  field.  Speaking  of 
the  cost  of  raising  a  rattoon  crop  exclusive  of  harvesting  and  milling, 
he  says,  on  the  same  page  of  those  hearings,  that  it  is  22  pesos  per  hec- 
tare, which  is  equivalent  to  $4,40  per  acre.  In  the  beet-sugar  business 
there  are  no  rattoon  croi>s,  and  $4.40  per  acre  will  not  pay  for  plowing 
the  land  and  fitting  the  ground  for  seeding. 

The  low  price  of  labor  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  Philippines 
are  voiced  m  the  first  cost  price  of  sugar  in  those  islands.  Mr.  I)e  la 
Kama  and  Mr.  Rea,  Iwfore  the  AA'^ays  and  Means  Committee,  placed 
the  first  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  Philippines  at  a  cent  and  a 
half  a  pound,  even  with  the  enormous  interest  rates  charged  at  the 
present  time,  which  rates  range  from  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  per 
year,  averaging  fully  8  per  cent  per  montn.  My  own  investigations, 
made  among  planters  who  actually  raise  the  sugar,  and  not  among  tariff 
agitators,  whose  professed  desire  is  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  tariff 
on  Philippine  siigar,  convinces  me  that  the  actual  first  cost  of  rais- 
ing sugar  in  the  Philippines,  under  present  conditions,  and  delivering 
the  same  in  warehouses  at  Iloilo,  is  three-fourths  of  §  cent  per  pound. 
I  have  figures  given  me  by  high  officials  in  the  Philippine  government 
confirming  this  cost  price  rather  than  the  cost  as  given  by  Messrs. 
De  la  Rama  and  Rea.  In  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  fig- 
ures, I  will  say  that  it  is  quite  a  common  practice  in  the  Philippines 
for  sugar  planters  to  borrow  money  and  pay  the  debt  in  sugar  at  1 
cent  per  pound  delivered  at  tide  w^ater.  These  planters  reap  their 
profits  while  selling  sugar  at  this  price. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  say  that  you  have  information  from  high 
officials  in  the  Philippine  government  as  to  the  cost  price  of  sugar. 
Do  you  name  them  anywhere? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  name  them ;  I  prefer  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  prefer  not  to  name  them? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  cost  of  Philippine  sugar, 
claimed  as  li  cents  per  pound  at  Iloilo,  is  the  highest  cost  price 
claimed  by  any  of  the  proponents  of  this  ijieasure.  Last  year  Colonel 
Colton,  in  his  argument  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  gave 
detailed  figures  showing  the  cost  as  1 J  cents  per  pound.  If,  however, 
we  accept  Secretary  Taft's  1^  cents  as  the  first  cost  of  PhiU^^^iwa. 
sugar  at  Iloilo  and  to  that  ad3  J  cent,  the  cost  oi  It^y^I  ^yAvsvsjox- 
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ance  to  New  York,  we  have  the  first  cost  of  Philippine  sugar  deliv- 
ered in  Xew  York  to  be  $1.75  per  100  pounds,  which  is  05  cents  less 
than  the  sugar  companies  in  this  country  pay  the  farmer  for  the 
sugar  in  the  beet  \yetore  they  begin  the  process  of  manufacture.  Or, 
in  other  words,  when  the  American  farmer  delivers  his  beets,  either 
at  the  factory  or  at  the  railroad  station,  he  receives  for  the  sugar  in 
those  beets  05  cents  per  100  pounds  more  than  the  first  cost  of  Phil- 
ippine sugar  delivered  in  New  York,  even  taking  the  island  cost  at 
the  highest  figure  given  by  the  friends  of  this  legislation. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  when  you  speak  of  sugar  in  the  l>eet  what  kind  of  sugar  you 
mean — what  degree? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Granulated  sugar.  I  will  take  that  up  in  just  a 
moment. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  your  quarter  of  a  cent  for  freight  and 
insurance  include  the  commission  i 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  does  not,  as  I  will  bring  out  in  a  few  moments. 

Our  raw  material  costs  05  cents  more  per  100  pounds  than  does 
their  finished  product  delivered  in  Xew  "iork.  It  takes  130  pounds 
of  ordinarv  Philippine  sugar  to  make  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar. 
At  $1.75  per  100  pounds  the  cost  of  130  pounds  is  $2.28.  If  to  this 
A'^ou  add  50  cents  as  the  cost  of  refining,  you  have  the  first  cost  of 
refined  sugar  made  from  Philippine  raws,  f.  o.  b.  Xew  York,  to  be 
$2.78  per  100  pounds.     Does  that  answer  the  point.  Senator? 

Senator  Ix)Nr..  Go  on  with  your  statoment. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  price  of  refined  sugar  f.  o.  b.  Xew 
York  since  the  1st  of  Januarv  following  the  passage  of  the  Dingley 
bill  is  $4.92  j^or  100  pounds  ('see  AVillett  &  Gray's  AVeekly  Statistical 
Sugar  Trade  Journal,  January  4,  1900).  This  leaves  a  net  profit  to 
some  one  on  Philippine  sugars  entering  United  St-ates  consumption 
under  the  free-trade  provision  of  this  bill  of  $2.14  per  100  pounds. 
The  net  profit  on  domestic  beet  sugar,  estimated  on  the  same  average 
price  for  the  same  period,  is  $1.02  per  100  pounds.  How  can  the  do- 
mestic sugar  producer  compete  with  free  Philippine  sugar  under  such 
conditions? 

Remember  thfrt  we  are  considering  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  sugar-producing  country,  and  from  the  foregoing 
evidence  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  expressed  to  me  last  summer 
by  Commissioner  AVorcester,  that  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
Philippines  in  the  matter  of  sugar  production  are  superior  to  Cuba 
and  Hawaii,  in  which  opinion  both  Governor  Taft  and  Governor 
Wright  concurred  in  their  official  discussions  of  this  question  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  the  pending  tariff  legislation  originating  in 
Januarv,  1905  (see  Governor  Tafts  testimony  before  Insular  (S«n- 
mittee,  p.  265 :  also.  Governor  Wright's  testimony  before  Philippine 
Committee  in  1902,  p.  5). 

We  have  sought  to  establish  by  the  forecoing — 

First.  That  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  Philippines  is  not  equal  to  the 
cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  all  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  ratio  of  effectiveness. 

Se^'ond.  That  the  standard  of  living  in  the  Philippines  is  lower 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Third.  That  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Philippines  as  a  sugar- 
producing  country  are  swpeY\oY  lo  mo"Sfc  of  the  United  States. 
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It  follows  logically  in  accordance  with  the  protective  tariff  axiom 
with  which  we  started,  that  there  should  be  levied  by  the  United 
States  on  sugar  coming  from  the  Philippines  a  protective  tariff  which 
would  at  least  equalize  these  differences. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  tariff — ^that  is,  if  the  present  bill  becomes 
a  law — will  the  domestic  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  be 
endangered  ? 

Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  world's  commercial  sugar  is  produced  in 
the  Temperate  Zone  fi'om  beets.  Every  country  tnat  has  developed 
this  industry  has  maintained  continuously  and  still  maintains  a  high 
protective  tariff  against  cane  sugar  from  the  Tropics.  There  is  not 
a  single  exception  to  this  rule.  Germany,  France,  Austria — in  fact, 
all  the  great  sugar-producing  countries  of  Europe — have  by  this 
means  made  the  beet-sugar  industry  the  greatest  agricultural  indus- 
try of  the  country.  Surely  the  conditions  for  producing  beet  sugar 
in  the  United  States  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  business  are  not 
more  advantageous  than  in  Europe,  with  its  generations  of  experi- 
ence. Moreover,  if  a  high  protective  tariff  is  necessary  between  the 
low-priced  labor  of  Europe  and  the  still  lower  priced  labor  of  the 
Tropics,  how  much  more  is  such  a  tariff  required  between  the  high- 

Ericed  labor  of  America  and  the  labor  of  the  Tropics?     It  must  ever 
e  remembered  that  sugar  is  labor,  and  that  upon  the  price  of  that 
labor  depends  in  a  large  measure  the  cost  of  the  sugar. 

To  abolish  the  tariff  means  to  abandon  the  beet-sugar  business  in 
the  United  States.  The  American  workman  will  not  submit  to  the 
Avage  scale  and  living  conditions  of  the  Tropics.  In  view  of  the  mar- 
velous development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Europe ;  the  success 
which  the  pioneers  of  this  enterprise  have  already  achieved  in  the 
United  States;  the  prophecy  for  the  future,  made  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wilson,  which  prophecy  is  based  upon  extensive  scien- 
tific investigations;  the  solemn  pledges  of  party  platform  and  national 
legislation ;  in  view  of  all  these,  I  ask,  is  it  wise  statesmanship  either 
to  adopt  a  vaccilating  governmental  policy  which  shall  destroy  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  or  by  direct 
legislation  to  destroy  it  at  one  blow?  Give  us  a  stable  protective 
tariff  on  sugar  and  the  industry  will  develop  in  the  United  States 
beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  patriotic  citizen. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  free  admission  of  Cuban  sugar  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Doctor  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of 
the  United  States  D(»partment  of  Agriculture,  said,  concerning  the 
effect  of  such  legislation : 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  l)oth  on  the  imrt  of  those  who  favor  the  removal  or 
reduction  of  the  duty  a  ml  of  those  who  oi>pose  any  eliangc  whatever,  is  tliat  fi^ee 
Cuban  sugar  would  end  in  the  complete  destruction  of  both  the  cane  a  nil  beet 
industries  in  this  country.  The  death  of  these  industri(»s.  in  the  oi>inion  of  some 
of  the  witnesses,  would  be  sudden,  while  others  think  the  blow  would  not  prove 
immediately  fatal,  but  that  the  patient  may  live  for  a  time  in  a  sennconseious 
and  partially  paralyzeil  state,  only  to  succumb  at  last.  Free  sugar  would,  in 
other  words,  be  a  true  apoplexy  to  this  now  growing  giant. 

At  that  time  Congress  reduced  the  duty  20  per  cent.  We  have 
already  seen  the  effect  of  such  reduction  upon  the  beet-sugar  industry 
in  Michigan.  In  view  of  such  results,  can  the  accuracy  of  Doctor 
Wiley's  forecast  be  denied  ?  Every  Government  report  we  have,  to- 
<?ether  with  the  testimony  of  every  investigator  who  is  not  dire^ctV^ 
interested  in  reducing  the  tariff  on  Phi\\pp\i\^  ^s^wgeix  ^wV<kvi\w^  ^^ 
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United  States,  shows  that  the  natural  sugar  resources  of  the  Philip- 

{)ines  are  equal  to  those  of  Cuba,  while  the  available  area  is  much 
arger.  "Why,  then,  should  the  abolition  of  the  .Philippine  tariff  be 
attended  with  less  disastrous  results  than  the  removal  oi  the  tariff  on 
Cuban  sugar?  Doctor  Wiley's  prophecy  applies  equally  well  to  the 
Philippines. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  freight  rate  on  Philippine  sugar  operates 
as  a  protective  tariff  to  our  domestic  sugar.  Let  us  see.  The  present 
freight  and  insurance  fi'om  Manila  or  lloilo  to  New  York  is  24  cents 
per  100  pounds.  At  no  time  within  the  last  three  vears  has  it  been 
&bove  27  centnS.  The  sugar  factories  in  the  United  States  prepay  the 
fivi<!:ht  on  all  their  sugar.  The  rate  of  freight  per  100  pounns  from 
Michigan  to  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  is  10  cents;  to  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Duluth,  and  all  interior  points  in  Wisconsin,  22  cents;  from 
Colorado  to  Missouri  points,  25  cents:  to  Mississippi  River  points,  -^0 
cents;  to  Chicago,  35  cents.  From  the  Idaho,  Utah,  and  California 
factories  it  is  still  more.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  freight  rates 
on  domestic  siigarto  our  great  consuming  markets  are  actually  greater 
than  arc  the  freight  rates  from  the  Philippines  to  New  York.  This 
argument  is  therefore  answered  completely  by  a  simple  statement  of 
the  facts. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  sugar  possibilities  of  the  Philippines  are 
practically  limited  to  200,000  tons  annually  for  the  next  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  (see  testimony  of  Mr.  De  La  Rama  before  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  pp.  181  and  183).  In  this  testimony  various  other  gen- 
tlemen concurred.  Our  friends  in  the  House  took  these  men  at  their 
word  and  proposed  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  limiting  the  annual 
imports  of  sugar  under  the  operation  of  this  law  to  200,000  tonss  the 
maximum  amount  which  the  friends  of  the  law -claimed  would  be 
produced  in  the  Philippines  any  time  within  the  next  fifteen  years. 
Was  this  amendment  accepted?  No.  The  Republican  floor  leader 
stated  in  a  speech  on  this  amendment  that  he  would  rather  have  the 
bill  defeated  outright  than  receive  such  an  amendment.  '\Miy  can 
not  the  friends  of  this  measure  come  out  frankly  and  state  that  it  is 
the  intention  to  develop  the  sugar  lands  of  the  Philippines  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible?  Gentlemen,  we  distrust  these  tropical  state- 
ments concerning  the  sugar  possibilities  of  the  Philippine^s,  and  we 
think  we  have  a  right  so  to  do. 

In  1870  the  Commissioners  reported  that  the  utmost  limit  of 
Hawaiian  sugar  production  would  oe  60,000  tons  annually,  and  upon 
the  authority  of  this  report  Congress  admitted  the  sugars  from  those 
islands  free  of  duty.  This  year  Hawaii  produces  370,000  tons  sugar, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Since  1876  the  United  States  has  remitted 
$158,000,000  duties  on  sugar  coming  from  Hawaii,  which  is  $10,000,- 
000  greater  than  our  total  exports  to  those  islands  for  the  same  period. 

In  1902,  when  it  was  proposed  to  admit  Porto  Rican  sugars  free, 
that  island  was  producing  less  than  60,000  tons  annually;  and  the 
tropical  prophets  solemnly  stated  to  a  Senate  committee  that  the 
utmost  limit  of  Porto  Rican  production  would  be  120,000  tons  annu- 
ally. You  took  them  at  their  word  and  admitted  their  sugar  free. 
The  very  next  year  they  produced  130,000  tons,  while  the  crop  they 
nro  now  harvesting — three  years  after  that  wonderful  propnecy— 
amounts  to  210,000  tows.    And  the  end  is  not  vet. 
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In  1902,  when  the  Cuban  production  was  800.000  tons,  another  set 
of  tropical  prophets  assured  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  increase  the  production  unless  the  popula- 
tion of  Cuba  should  increase  at  the  rate  of  one  person  for  each  ton 
of  sugar  increase.  The  population  of  Cuba  has  not  materially  in- 
creased, and  yet  this  season  s  crop  of  Cuban  sugar  is  1,300,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  62^  per  cent.     And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  we  have  learned  to  distrust  these  tropical  prophets 
who  come  here  asking  for  free  admission  of  their  sugars  to  our  mar- 
kets. They  may  claim  that  the  rinderpest  has  destroyed  their  cara- 
bao  and  that  the  surra  has  killed  their  cattle,  but  a  steam  plow  does 
not  have  the  rinderpest  nor  does  a  modern  sugar  mill  suffer  from  the* 
surra.  It  is  this  modem  apparatus  applied  to  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Philippines  that  will  carry  the  annual  output  of  those  islands 
far  above  the  200,000  tons  thev  fix  as  the  limit  of  production. 

Is  there  enough  sugar  land  in  the  Philippines  to  yield  an  appre- 
ciable addition  to  our  su232)ly  of  sugar? 

The  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who 
championed  this  bill  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  claimed  that  the 
sugar  men  and  tobacco  men  were  going  to  plant  the  same  land  at  the 
same  time  to  both  crops  and  would  Ik>  obliged  to  plant  it  all  to  en- 
danger the  domestic  sugar  and  tobacco  interests.  They  claimed  that 
the  arable  land  of  the  Philippines  is  only  Oi  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  those  islands.  Such  so-called  arguments  would  be  ridiculous 
if  they  were  not  dangerous,  coming  from  such  high  authority. 

Suppose  the  census  figures  are  accurate  and  tliat  the  land,  now  in 
farms,  not  the  arable  land,  is  only  OJ  per  cent  of  the  total  area. 
This  makes  the  present  farm  area  of  the  Philij:)pines  7,000.000  acres. 
How  much  of  this  land  would  it  take  to  produce  1.000,000  tons  of 
sugar  under  modern  agricultural  and  milling  conditions?  You  can 
not  estimate  less  than  4  tons  per  acre.  In  Hawaii  the  average  yield 
is  nearly  5  tons.  This  means  that  it  would  require  250.000  acres,  or 
one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Philippines  to  produce 
1,000,000  tons  of  sugar.  The  area  of  the  single  island  of  Negros  is 
3,123,843  acres.  (See  Philippine  Census,  Vol.  I.  p.  08.)  To  produce 
1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  would  require  but  8  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
Negros,  which  is  less  than  the  average  per  cent  of  occupied  farm  land 
in  the  entire  archipelago. 

The  occupied  farm  land  of  Negros  as  given  in  Philippine  Census, 
Volume  IV.  page  181,  is  530.032  acres,  or  more  than  double  the  area 
required  to  produce  1.000,000  tons  sugar  at  4  tons  per  acre.  The 
planted  cane  area  of  Negros  in  1002  (see  Philippine  Census,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  220)  was  72,500  acres,  which  was  only  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
cane  acreage  planted  that  year.  This  shows  conclu^^ively  that  there 
is  an  abtmdance  of  sugar  lands  in  the  other  islands. 

The  four  gi'eat  sugar-producing  islands  are  Negros.  Luzon,  Cebu, 
and  Panay.  Instead  of  Ix^ing  01  per  cent,  the  occupied  farm  lands 
in  these  four  islands  is  10.0  ])er  cent  in  Negro.-.  15.1  per  cent  in  Luzon, 
26.3  per  cent  in  Cebu,  and  24.7  per  cent  in  Panay  (see  Philippine 
Cen.sus,  Vol.  IV,  p.  182).  This  gives  the  farm  land  actually  occu- 
pied by  settlers  in  these  fonr  islands  to  l>e  5,543.000  acres,  or  79  per 
cent  of  the  total  ofTU])ied  farm  land  in  the  entire  archipelago. 
Notice,  please,  that  this  enormous  amount  of  occupied  farm.  IwcA^^ 
in  the  great  sugar  belt. 
spi^OOm 61 
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In  view  of  the  actual  facts,  a  man  would  be  blind  indeed  who 
failed  to  see  that  the  Philippines  could  produce  an  immense  amount 
of  su^r  and  not  interfere  with  the  other  agricultural  industries  of 
those  islands. 

Where  is  the  labor  coming  from  to  raise  this  sugar? 

Porto  Rico,  with  a  population  of  953,243,  produces  210,000  tons 
sugar.  Hawaii,  with  a  population  of  150,000,  produces  370,000  ton? 
sugar.  Cuba,  with  a  population  of  1,500,000,  produces  1,300,000  tons 
sugar,  while  we  are  expected  to  believe  that  tne  Philippines,  with  i 
population  of  7,635,000  (see  Philippine  Census,  Vol.  II,  p.  14),  with 
as  §ood  natural  resources  as  any  of  the  islands  mentioned,  and  more 
,  available  sugar  lands  than  all  of  them  combined,  can  produce  an- 
nually but  200,000  tons  of  sugar  within  the  next  fifteen  years — and 
this  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  labor.  Such  an  assertion  taxes  ones 
credulity  too  much.  If  there  is  owe  Philippine  resource  of  which 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  it  is  human  labor  with  nothing  to  do. 
Offer  these  i^eople  a  fair  wage  and  you  will  not  \ye  obliged  to  use 
the  constabulary  to  keep  the  starving  peons  out  of  the  sight  of  a 
visiting  party  of  Congressmen.  Point,  if  you  can,  to  a  single  gov- 
ernment report  where  the  Filipino  has  been  tried  and  has  railed  to 
prove  himself  an  efficient  laborer  or  where  the  work  has  been  seriously 
crippled  for  lack  of  native  laborers. 

The  introduction  of  modern  methods  of  agriculture  and  milling 
will  greatly  lessen  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  sugar.  Instead  of  needing  one  laborer  to  every  2^  acres 
cane,  as  now  claimed,  there  will  be  required  one  laborer  to  8  acres 
of  cane,  as  is  now  fixed  in  Cuba.  (See  Bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Conmierce  and  I^bor,  No.  41,  July,  1902,  p.  689.) 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  natural  sugar  resources  are 
sufficient ;  that  the  amount  of  available  cane  land  is  sufficient,  and 
that  the  number  of  unemployed  native  laborers  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce in  the  Philippine  Islands  an  enormous  amount  of  sugar  at  a 
very  low  cost.  Grant  this  island  industry  the  stimulus  of  free  trade 
with  the  United  States,  the  best  sugar  market  in  the  world,  and  it 
is  morally  certain  that  the  industry  will  develop  with  great  rapidity. 
I  can  not  refrain  in  this  connection  from  quoting  a  paragraph  from 
my  private  report  to  my  busine&s  associates.  This  paragraph  bears 
directly  upon  the  phase  of  the  question  now  under  consideration  and 
states  the  results  reached  from  my  personal  observations  in  the 
Philippines: 

The  attitude  of  the  present  Administration  toward  the  various  PhlHpplw 
limitations  is  to  enc'oiirage  the  importation  of  outside  capital,  to  induce  white 
people  of  ample  moans  to  enter  the  sugar  business  in  the  islands,  to  modemitf 
the  methoils  of  agriculture  and  milling,  to  build  highways  and  bridges  a»  f«r 
as  insular  funds  will  permit,  to  oonstruot  1,000  miles  of  railroad  under  a  United 
States  guaranty  of  4  per  cent  on  the  Investment,  to  exterminate  ladronlsm  tnd 
thereby  render  secure  life  and  proi>erty  in  the  Islands,  to  interpret  more  liberally 
the  Chinese-exclusion  act.  to  abolish  the  tariff  on  Philippine  sugars,  and  to 
increase  the  permitted  land  holdings  of  corporations  from  2.500  acres  to  25,000 
acres.  Such  a  programme  must  be  viewed  with  alarm  by  the  domestic  sagu 
producers  of  the  United  States. 

The  ideal  cane  land  of  Negros,  Panay,  and  Pampanga  alone  is  2.430  aqoare 
miles,  or  1.500,000  acres.  These  three  districts  comprise  but  61  per  cent  of  tbe 
planted  cane  area  in  1002.  Every  one  of  these  million  and  a  half  acres,  eT€Ji 
under  present  Filipino  methods  of  agriculture  and  milling,  would  produce  frooi 
a  ton  and  a  half  to  2  town  v^\\?,^y,  vwwl  under  modern  methods,  such  as  are  effi- 
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ployed  in  Java,  Cuba,  and  Hawaii,  would  produce  4  or  5  tons  sugar.  The  first 
conditions  would  yield  nearly  enough  sugar  to  supply  the  United  States,  the 
second  to  equal  Europe's  output. 

Where  will  the  great  bulk  of  future  Philippine  sugars  find  a 
market  ? 

There  are  but  three  great  sugar-purchasing  countries — Great  Bri- 
tain, United  States,  and  China.  To  these  may  be  added  Japan  as  a 
small  purchaser.  This  last-named  country  is  only  temporarily  in 
the  market,  as  the  Japanese  Government  has  already  arranged  to 
develop  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Manchuria. 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  room  now  from  whom  they  are  now 
buying  the  seed  for  that  purpose. 

For  the  eleven  months  ending  November,  1905,  the  United  States 
imported  $99,306,338  worth  of  sugar.  During  the  same  eleven 
months  our  exports  of  wheat  amounted  to  $11,114,711,  our  exports  of 
wheat  flour  to  $42,251,989,  our  exports  of  corn  to  $50,631,315,  show- 
ing a  total  of  these  three  greatest  cereal  exports  to  be  $103,998,015. 
(See  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  November,  1905. 

gp.  1685,  1691,  1692.)  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  the  United 
tates,  with  more  available  sugar  territory  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  should  be  the  greatest  purchaser  of  foreign  sugar,  and 
that  it  should  take  all  the  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  corn  we  export  to 
pay  for  the  sugar  we  import  ? 

China  buys  its  sugar  through  Hongkong,  in  which  city  are  located 
the  only  active  refineries  in  continental  Asia.     Hongkong  is  a  free 

Eort.  After  equalizing  freight  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  that  mar- 
et  is  less  than  the  price  in  tne  United  States  by  the  amount  of  duty 
we  impose,  which  is  $1.68J  per  hundred  pounds  for  96°  sugar,  or 
about  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  grade  of  sugar  now  being 
made  in  the  JPhilippines.  There  is  at  Hongkong  a  small  market  for 
raw  sugar  to  be  consumed  in  its  raw  state.  The  real  market,  how- 
ever, is  for  refining  purposes.  Certain  Philippine  enthusiasts  main- 
tain that  the  effect  ot  the  legislation  now  under  consideration  will  be 
to  force  the  Hongkong  purchaser  to  pay  the  New  York  price  for 
Philippine  sugar.     Such  a  claim  is  absurd. 

Java  is  as  near  Hongkong  as  is  Iloilo,  and  produces  1,000,000  tons 
sugar  annually.  Moreover,  Java  produces  the  best  sugar  in  the  world 
for  refining  purposes.  The  Java  planter  must  pay  tne  full  duty  on 
suMr  sent  to  New  York.  He  would  much  prefer  to  ship  his  sugar 
to  Hongkong,  as  the  freight  is  less  and  the  price  the  same,  after  pay- 
ing the  duty  in  New  York.  This  legislation  will  not  spring  the  price 
of  sugar  a  particle  in  Hongkong,  as  the  English  refiners  can  buy  all 
the  sugar  tney  need  from  Java.  To  get  any  benefit  from  this  legis- 
lation the  Philippine  planter  must  ship  his  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  If  he  does  ship  it  here  it  will,  to  the  extent  of  such  shipments, 
injure  the  domestic  sugar  industry  of  this  country. 

The  Philippine  planter  will  certainly  not  ship  his  sugar  to  Eng* 
land  and  pay  a  54-cent  tariff  if  he  can  enter  the  United  States  mar* 
ket  free  of  duty  and  receive  the  protection  of  $1.26  on  his  84*' 
sugar.  Or,  in  other  words,  he  will  not  sell  his  sugar  in  England  sd 
that  it  will  net  him  54  cents  per  100  pounds  below  the  world's  price 
when  he  can  dispose  of  it  in  the  United  States  at  $1.26  above  the 
world's  price.     Pass  this  law  and  the  Philippine  sugar  will  not  h* 
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marketed  in  Hongkong,  China,  or  England ;  it  will  all  come  to  the 
United  States. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Philippine  Census,  Volume  IV,  page  220, 
gives  the  sugar  production  for  the  year  1902  to  be  177,000  tons. 
The  sugar  exports  for  the  same  vear  were  92,072  tons  (see  Senate 
Philippine  Committee  hearings,  iFeb.,  1906,  p.  444).  This  makes 
the  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines  to  be  84,928  tons. 
A  law  such  as  that  now  under  consideration,  operating  jointly  with 
the  Philippine  insular  tariff,  will  not  only  force  the  normal  sugar 
export  of  those  islands  into  the  United  States,  but  will  compel  us 
to  receive  in  addition  thereto,  upon  the  same  terms,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  annual  consumption  of  the  Philippines.  Sugar  entering  the 
Philippines  pays  a  73-cent  tariff.  That  exported  to  the  United 
States  for  the  next  three  years  would  receive  the  benefit  of  a  $1.26 
tariff  concession;  after  that  a  $1.68  concession  (based  on  96°  sugar). 

The  Philippine  merchants  can  import  Java  sugar  for  home  con- 
sumption and  export  to  the  United  States  the  entire  Philippine  crop, 
makmg  for  three  years  a  profit  of  53  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  after 
that  95  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  entire  transaction.  This,  esti- 
mated on  the  85,000  tons  consum'jvl  annuallv  in  the  island,  would 
amount  per  year  to  $1,000,000  now  and  to*  $1,800,000  later,  after 
free  trade  has  been  reached.  The  insular  government  would  derive 
an  annual  revenue  of  $1,500,000  from  the  importation  of  these  sugars. 
Moreover,  this  practice  would  lead  to  extensive  smuggling,  as  the 
Philippine  imjiorter  of  Java  sugars  would  be  an  exporter  of  Philip- 
pine sugars  to  the  United  States.  The  practical  operation  of  such 
a  law  as  that  now  under  consideration  will  be,  even  if  administered 
honestly,  to  bring  into  the  United  States  not  only  the  normal  PhiUp- 

Sine  export,  but  also  to  grant  the  same  concession  to  85,000  tons 
ava  sugar. 

As  a  general  proposition  we  can  say  that  where  the  insular  tariff 
is  lower  than  that  m  the  United  States  on  a  given  article,  and  that 
article  is  produced  in  the  Philippines,  consumed  both  there  and 
here,  and  can  be  purchased  in  an  unprotected  market,  the  shrewd 
Chinese  merchant  m  the  Philippines  will  export  to  the  United  States 
the  islands'  entire  production  and  buy  the  islands'  requirements  in 
the  world's  markets.  I  can  see  no  difference  between  the  rice  con- 
dition and  the  sugar  condition  in  this  particular. 

I  wish  at  this  point  in  my  argument  to  introduce  and  have  printed 
a  certified  copy  of  the  Brussels  convention  and  final  protocol  adopted 
March  5, 1902^  and  put  into  effect  September  1,  1903. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  has  already  been  printed. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  not:  not  in  these  hearings. 

Senator  Dick.  T  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  to  its  going  in. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection,  t  did  not  want  to  nave  it 
printed  twice. 

Senator  Dick.  It  was  printed  in  the  House  hearings,  but  these  arc 
the  Senate  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  had  been  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
the  TTouse  hearings,  which  was  printed  in  this  record. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  not.     It  is  as  follows: 
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THE   BRUSSELS   C0N\'I:NTI0N. 

Article  I. 

high  contracting  parties  undertake  to  suppress,  from  the  date  of  the 
into  force  of  the  present  convention,  the  direct  and  indirect  bounties  by 
the  production  or  export  of  sugar  might  benefit,  and  not  to  establish  boun- 
such  a  kind  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  convention.  For  the  appli- 
of  this  provision,  sugar  products — such  as  preserves,  chocolates,  biscuits, 
sed  milk,  and  all  other  analogous  products  containing  in  a  notable  propor- 
gar  artificially  incorporated — are  assimilated  to  sugar, 
preceding  paragraph  applies  to  all  advantages  resulting  directly  or  indi- 
for  the  present  categories  of  producers  from  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the 
including — 

The  direct  bounties  granted  to  exiwrts. 
The  direct  bounties  granted  to  production. 

Total  or  partial  exemption  from  taxation  granted  for  a  part  of  the 
actured  output. 

Advantages  derived  from  excess  of  yield. 
Advantages  derived  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  drawback. 
Advantages  derived  from   any   surtax   in  excess  of  the  rate  fixed  by 
!  IIL 

Abticle  II. 

high  contracting  parties  engaged  to  place  in  bond,  under  the  permanent 
ision,  both  by  day  aad  by  nisrht,  of  the  revenue  ofi[icers,  sugar  factories 
igar  refineries,  as  well  as  factories  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
es. 

this  purpose  factories  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  every  guaranty 
t  any  surreptitious  carrying  away  of  sugar,  and  the  said  officers  shall 
•ower  to  enter  all  parts  of  the  factories. 

rolling  books  shall  l)e  kept  In  connection  with  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
of manufacture,  and  finished  sugars  shall  be  placed  in  special  store- 
giving  all  proper  guaranties  of  security. 

Article  III. 

high  contracting  i>arties  undertake  to  limit  the  surtax  to  a  maximum  of 
cs  |>er  KK)  kilograms  for  refined  sugar  and  assimilable  sugars,  and  to  a 
lum  of  5  francs  50  centimes  for  other  sugars.  The  surtax  is  the  difference 
m  the  rate  of  duty  or  taxation  to  which  foreign  sugars  are  subject  and 
nposed  on  the  national  product. 

provisions  of  this  article  do  not  apply  to  the  rates  of  Import  duty  in  the 
►f  countries  that  do  not  produce  sugar,  nor  do  they  apply  to  the  by- 
»ts  of  sugar  manufacture  and  refining. 

Article  IV. 

high  contracting  parties  agree  to  impose  a  special  duty  on  the  importa- 
nto  their  respective  territories  of  sugars  from  countries  that  grant 
es  either  on  production  or  export. 

i  duty  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the  bounties,  direct  or  indi- 
rranted  in  the  countrj-  of  origin.  The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to 
elves,  as  far  as  each  of  them  is  concerned,  the  option  to  prohibit  the  Im- 
lon  of  bountied  sugars. 

>rder  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  advantage  eventually  derived  from 
rtax  specified  in  paragraph  {f)  of  Article  I,  the  figure  fixed  by  Article  III 
ucted  from  the  amount  of  this  surtax ;  the  half  of  the  difference  is  con- 
d  to  represent  the  bountj-.  and  the  permanent  commission  Instituted  by 
e  VII  will  have  the  right,  on  the  demand  of  a  contracting  party,  to  revise 
jure  thus  fixed. 

Article  V. 

high  contracting  parties  mutually  undertake  to  admit  at  the  lowest  rate 
wrt  duty  sugars  of  any  of  the  contracting  countries  or  of  any  colonies  or 
wion  belonging  to  them  that  do  not  grant  bounties  and  to  which  the  obliga- 
Imposed  by  Article  VIII  applj'. 
e  and  beet  sugars  shall  not  be  subjected  to  dYtteteiit  T«Afi»  ol  ^wX::?. 
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Abticle  VI. 

Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden  are  exempt  from  the  obligations  imposed  by  Arti- 
cles I,  II,  and  III,  so  long  as  they  do  not  export  sugar. 

These  States  engaged  to  adapt  their  legislation  in  the  matter  of  sugar  to  tiie 
provisions  of  the  convention  within  a  year — or  earlier,  if  possible — ^from  tbe 
time  when  the  permanent  commission  notifies  that  the  above-mentioned  condi- 
tion has  ceased  to  exist. 

Abticle  VII. 

*  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  establish  a  permanent  commission 
charged  with  watching  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  conven- 
tion. 

This  commission  shall  be  composed  of  delegates  of  the  different  contracting 
ix>wers ;  a  permanent  bureau  will  be  connected  with  it  The  commission  will 
elect  its  president ;  it  will  sit  at  Brussels,  and  will  assemble  at  the  summons  of 
the  president. 

The  duties  of  the  delegates  will  be : 

(a)  To  ascertain  whether  in  the  contracting  States  any  direct  or  indirect 
bounty  Is  granted  on  the  production  or  export  of  sugars. 

(6)  To  ascertain  whether  the  States  referred  to  In  Article  VI  continoe  to 
conform  to  the  special  condition  laid  down  in  that  article. 

(c)  To  ascertain  whether  any  bounties  exist  in  the  nonsignatory  States,  and 
to  estimate  the  amount  for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV. 

(d)  To  pronounce  an  opinion  on  contested  points. 

(e)  To  consider  requests  for  admission  to  the  Union  made  by  States  not 
having  taken  part  in  the  present  convention. 

The  permanent  bureau  shall  collect,  translate,  arrange,  and  publish  informa- 
tion of  all  kinds  respecting  legislation  on  and  statistics  of  sugar,  not  only  in 
contracting  countries,  but  in  all  other  countries  as  well. 

In  order  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  preceding  provisions,  the  high  con 
tracting  parties  shall  transmit,  through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  the  Belgian 
Government  which  shall  forward  them  to  the  commission,  the  laws,  orders, 
and  regulations  on  the  taxation  of  sugar  which  are  or  may  be  enforced  In  their 
respective  countries,  as  well  as  statistical  information  relative  to  the  object  of 
the  present  convention. 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  may  be  represented  on  the  conmilssion 
by  a  delegate,  or  by  a  delegate  and  assistant  delegates. 

Austria  and  Hungary  shall  be  considered  separately  as  contracting  partiesL 

The  first  meeting  of  the  commission  shall  be  held  in  Brussels,  under  the  ana- 
pices  of  the  Belgian  Government,  at  least  three  months  before  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  convention. 

The  commission  shall  have  only  the  duty  of  examination  and  report.  It  shall 
draw  up  a  report  on  all  questions  submitted  to  It  and  forward  the  same  to  the 
Belgian  Government,  which  shall  communicate  it  to  the  powers  interested,  and. 
at  the  request  of  any  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  shall  convoke  a  con- 
ference, which  shall  take  such  decisions  or  measures  as  circumstances  demand. 

The  examinations  and  valuations  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  wUL 
however,  be  binding  on  the  contracting  powers;  they  will  lye  determined  by  a 
majority  vote,  each  contracting  party  having  one  vote,  and  they  will  take  effect 
in  two  months'  time  at  the  latest  Should  one  of  the  contracting  parties  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  appeal  against  a  decision  of  the  commission,  the  said  party 
must  within  eight  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  said  decision,  require  a  freah 
meeting  of  the  commission,  which  will  hold  a  special  meeting  and  will  pro- 
nounce its  final  decision  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  the  appeal.  The  ne«r 
decision  shall  take  effect  at  latest  within  two  months  of  its  promulgation.  The 
same  course  will  be  followed  with  regard  to  the  consideration  of  demands  for 
admission  provided  for  In  paragraph  (e). 

The  expenses  Incurred  on  account  of  the  establishment  and  working  of  tl» 
pernmnont  bureau  and  of  the  commission,  excepting  the  salaries  or  expenses  of 
the  delegates,  who  will  be  paid  by  their  respective  countries,  shall  be  borne  by 
all  the  contracting  States  and  shall  be  divided  among  them  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined  by  the  commission. 

Article  VIII. 

Tbe  high  contracting  pattVea  xiivactlBaL^  lox  VXwscaafeV?^  and  for  their  cotooltf 
or  possessions,    an   exceptVon  VieVns  vmi^'^  \xv  \\i^  ^^sfe  ^1  XJor  ^t.«pTeniiBf 
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colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  East  Indies,  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  bounty-fed  sugars  which  have  passed  in  transit  through  a 
contracting  country  from  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  convention  on  the, 
market  to  which  it  is  being  forwarded.  The  permanent  commission  will  make 
the  necessary  proposals  with  regard  to  this  provision. 

Abticle  IX. 

States  which  are  not  parties  to  the  present  convention  will  be  admitted  to 
adhere  to  it  at  their  request  and  after  approval  by  the  permanent  commission. 

The  request  shall  be  addressed  through  the  diplomatic  channel  to  the  Belgian 
Qovemment  who  will  undertake,  should  occasion  arise,  to  notify  the  adhesion 
to  all  the  other  governments.  It  will  entail  agreement  to  all  the  obligations 
and  admission  to  nil  the  advantages  stipulated  by  the  present  convention  and 
will  produce  its  effects  from  the  first  September  following  the  dispatch  of  the 
notification  by  the  Belgian  Government  to  the  other  contracting  States.    ' 

Article  X. 

The  present  convention  will  come  into  force  on  the  tst  September,  1003. 

It  will  remain  in  force  for  five  years  from  that  date,  and  In  case  any  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  not  having  notified  twelve  months  before  the  expiration 
of  the  said  period  of  five  years  its  intention  of  ceasing  to  abide  by  it,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  in  force  for  a  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  event  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  denouncing  the  convention,  such 
denunciation  will  only  have  effect  on  the  party  in  question.  The  other  parties 
will  retain  until  the  31st  October  of  the  year  in  which  the  denunciation  is  made 
the  right  of  notifying  their  intention  of  withdrawng  on  the  1st  September  of  the 
succeeding  year.  If  one  of  these  latter  powers  desires  to  withdraw,  the  Belgian 
Government  will  summon  a  conference  at  Brussels  within  three  months  to  decide 
upon  the  course  to  be  taken. 

Article  XI. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  will  apply  to  the  over-sea  provinces, 
colonies,  and  foreign  possessions  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  The  British 
and  Dutch  colonies  and  possessions  are  excepted,  save  as  regards  the  provisions 
forming  the  subject  of  Articles  V  and  VIII. 

The  position  of  the  British  and  Dutch  colonies  and  possessions  Is,  moreover, 
regulated  by  the  declarations  Inserted  In  the  final  protocol. 

Article  XII. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  mutual  engagements  contained  In  the  present  conven- 
tion is  subordinated  as  far  as  It  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  formalities 
and  requirements  established  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  each  of  the  contract- 
ing parties. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  deposited 
at  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  at  Brussels  on  the  1st  February,  1903,  or 
earlier  If  possible. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  present  convention  shall  only  become  binding  If  It  is 
ratified  at  least  by  those  of  the  contracting  powers  who  are  not  Included  In  the 
exceptional  provision  of  Article  VI.  Should  one  or  several  of  these  powers  not 
have  deposited  their  ratifications  by  the  date  mentioned,  the  Belgian  Government 
shall  Immediately  take  steps  to  obtain  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  other  signa- 
tory iwwers  as  to  whether  the  present  convention  shall  come  into  force  among 
themselves. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  sij^ned  the  present  con- 
vention. 

Done  at  Brussels,  In  single  copy,  March  5.  1902. 

(Signatures  of  the  plenipotentiaries  follow.) 

FLXAL  PROTOCOL. 

In  proceeding  to  the  signature  of  the  sugar  convention  concluded  this  day 
between   the   Govenmients    of   Germany,    Austria,    Hungary,    Belgium<,    Spaln^ 
France,  Great  Britain,   Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Svj^jvVeu  \>afe  wcv^«t^\^gw5ftL 
plenipotentiaries  have  agreed  as  follows : 
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AS   BEG^VBDS    ARTICLE   UI. 

Considering  tliat  tlie  object  of  the  surtax  is  tbe  efficacious  protection  of  tbe 
marlset  of  each  producing  country,  the  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  them- 
selves  the  right,  each  one  as  concerns  itself,  to  propose  an  increase  of  tlie  sur- 
tax should  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  from  one  of  the  contracting  States 
find  their  way  into  their  territories.  This  Increase  would  only  apply  to  sugars 
coming  from  that  State. 

Such  a  proi>osal  must  be  addresseil  to  the  permanent  commission,  which  will* 
decide,  as  quickly  as  i>ossible,  by  a  majority  vote  whether  there  is  good  ground 
for  the  proposed  measure,  as  to  the  period  for  which  it  shall  be  enforced,  and 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  increase.  The  latter  shall  not  exceed  1  franc  per  100 
kilograms. 

The  assent  of  the  c-omniission  shall  only  be  given  when  the  invasion  of  the 
market  in  question  is  the  consequence  of  an  actual  economic  inferiority  and  not 
the  result  of  a  factitious  increase  in  price  brought  about  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween producers. 

AS    REGARDS    ARTICLE    XL 

(a)  1.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain  declare  that  no  bounty,  direct  or  in- 
direct, shall  be  granted  to  sugars  of  the  Crown  colonies  during  the  duration  of 
the  convention. 

2.  They  also  declare,  as  an  excei>tioi.al  measure,  and  reserving  in  principle 
entire  liberty  of  action  as  regards  the  fiscal  relations  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  colonies  and  possessions,  that  during  the  duration  of  the  con- 
vention no  preference  will  be  granted  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  colonial  sugars 
as  against  sugars  from  any  of  the  contracting  States. 

3.  They  finally  declare  that  the  (^invention  shall,  by  their  intermediary,  be 
submitted  to  the  self-governing  colonies  and  to  the  East  Indies,  so  that  thej 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  their  adhesion  to  It. 

It  is  understood  that  the  (iovernment  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  liave  the 
power  to  adhere  to  the  convention  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  colonies. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  declare  that  during  the  duration  of 
the  convention  no  bountj-,  direct  or  indirect,  shall  be  granted  to  sugars  from 
the  Dutch  wlonles,  and  that  such  sugars  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  Nether- 
lands at  a  low^  tariff  than  that  applied  to  sugars  from  any  of  the  contracting 
States. 

The  present  final  protocol,  which  will  be  ratified  at  the  same  time  as  the  con- 
vention concluded  this  day,  will  be  regarded  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
convention  and  will  have  the  same  force,  value,  and  duration. 

In  faith  whereof  tlie  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  have  drawn  up  the  present 
protocol. 

Done  at  Brussels  the  .'>th  March,  1002. 

(Signatures  of  the  i)lenipotentiaries  follow.) 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Brussels 
convention  and  final  protocol  as  containetl  in  the  following  public  document: 
Miscellaneous,  No.  5  (1902).  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Brussels  sugar 
bountj'  conference.  Presented  to  ivoth  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of 
His  Majesty,  April.  1902. 

ISEAT..]  Jessie  F.  Sprisgeb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  nie  this  8th  day  of  February.  1006. 
[SEAL.]  George  R.  Mills. 

yotari/  Puhlic  in  and  for  District  of  Columbia. 

The  original  signatory  powers  to  these  (hx^uments,  which,  by  their 

terms,  are  equally  binding,  are  the  (Tovernnients  of  Germany,  Austria. 

.  Hungary,  Belgium,  Spain.  France.  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 

and  Sweden.     Since  the  date  of  signing.  Switzerland  and  Peru  have 

joined  the  convention. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  do  away  with  bounties  in  all 
forms,  both  direct  and  indirect.     Tariff  concessions  are  a  form  of 
bountv  specifically  meivtioiv^d.     (^S.ee  Art.  I.)     Recognizing  the  dif- 
ference in  natural  advaivtage^^A^^^  eo\v\^\v\:\Q>\v^T\o\\&i8.  preference  on 
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home  production  of  49  cents  per  100  pounds  on  raw  sugar  and  5»3 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  refined  sugar  (see  Art.  Ill),  which,* under 
certain  peculiar  conditions,  may  be  temporarily  increased  9  cents 
(see  final  protocol  as  regards  Art.  III). 

All  the  high  contracting  parties,  except  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands,  agree  in  Article  XI  to  apply  the  terms  of  this  conven- 
tion not  only  to  the  home  countries,  but  also  to  their  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions. Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  agree  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  final  protocol.  Cane  and  beet  sugars  are  treated  alike.  (See 
Art.  V.)  Different  grades  of  raw  sugar  are  not  recognized.  (See 
Art.  III.)  The  penalty  for  infrin^ng  the  terms  of  the  convention 
is  either  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  sugars  from 
the  offending  country  or  levying  a  countervailing  duty  equal  to  the 
excess  of  preference  permitted  by  the  convention  and  final  protocol. 
(See  Art.  IV.)  The  terms  of  this  convention  apply  not  onlv  to 
sugar  received  from  signatory  powers,  but  to  those  imported  from 
nonsignatory  powers  as  well.     (See  Arts.  IV  and  VII.) 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  self -governing  colony  or  possession 
can  incur  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  convention :  First,  by  the  act 
of  its  own  legislature;  second,  by  the  act  of  the  home  government. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have  an  insular  sugar  tariff  of  73  cents  per 
100  pounds  and  an  export  duty  of  2  cents  per  100  pounds,  leaving  a 
net  tariff  of  71  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  maximum  preference  to 
home-grown  raw  sugars  allowed  by  the  convention  is  49  cents.  This 
makes  an  excess  of  22  cents,  one-half  of  which,  or  11  cents  per  100 
pounds,  would  be  the  countervailing  duty  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention. (See  Art.  IV.)  xVs  the  Philippines  are  a  sugar-exporting 
country,  colony,  or  possession,  this  countervailing  duty  was  actually 
levied  against  Philippine  sugars  by  the  permanent  commission  which 
sits  twice  a  year  for  the  convention.  Hongkong  being  a  free  port, 
could  not  impose  this  duty,  and  accordingly  the  governor-general  of 
that  colony  prohibited  'he  importation  of  Philippine  sugars  into 
Hongkong. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  permanent  commission  the  aid  of 
the  special  provision  in  the  final  protocol  permitting  an  extra  9  cents 
preference  was  invoked  by  Great  Britain,  which  brought  the  sum 
total  of  permitted  preference  so  near  the  net  Philippine  local  tariff 
that  the  permanent  commission  decided  to  overlook  the  slight  infrac- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  convention  and  remove  the  ban  from  Philip- 
pine sugars  temporarily  until  new  examination  could  be  made,  where- 
upon these  sugars  were  again  admitted  to  Hongkong. 

All  telegrams  and  documents  submitted  in  these  hearings,  either 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  the  Philippines  Committee 
of  the  Senate,*  relating  to  the  abrogation  of  the  countervailing  duty 
on  Philippine  sugars,  refer  to  the  transaction  above  described  and 
not  to  any  new  condition  brought  about  or  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
lepslation  now  under  consideration. 

The  signatory  powers  to  the  convention  agree  not  to  grant  their 
colonies  or  possessions  any  preference  above  that  permitted  by  the 
convention.  From  this  arise  the  second  method  by  which  a  sugar- 
exporting  colony  or  possession  can  incur  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
convention.  If  the  bill  now  under  consideration  becomes  a  law, 
Philippine  sugars  entering  the  United  States  during  the  next  thr^^A 
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years  will  enjoy  a  preference  of  three-fourths  of  the  full  Dingley 
schedule,  or  $1.26  per  100  pounds.  This  is  77  cents  above  the  permit- 
ted preferences,  and  will,  oy  the  express  terms  of  the  convention,  in- 
cur a  penalty  of  38^  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  form  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty.  After  three  years  our  preference  extended  to  Philip- 
pine sugar  will  be  the  total  amount  of  our  home  tariff  on  raw  sugar,  or 
$1.68,  which  is  $1.19  above  the  allowed  preference,  entailing  thercjbv  a 
countervailing  duty  of  59^  cents  per  100  pounds.  (See  Article  I^,) 
This  computation  is  based  on  96°  su^r.  Such  a  preference  permit- 
ted by  us  is  so  far  in  excess  of  even  me  extra  9  cents  provided  in  the 
final  protocol  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  full 

gnalty  specified  by  the  convention  will  be  imposed.     Free  ports,  like 
Dngkong,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  other  penalty  permitted,  and 
prohibit  entirely  the  importation  of  Philippine  sugars. 

The  penalties  thus  described  will  not  be  effective  so  long  as  the  Phil- 
ippines ship  their  sugar  to  nonsignatory  powers.     The  only  such  coun- 
tries that  are  purchasers  of  sugar  are  the  United  States,"  China,  and 
Japan.     The  Chinese  and  Japanese  markets  for  raw  sugars  are  very 
limited.     Hongkong,  the  only  continental  Asiatic  market   for  raw 
sugar  to  be  used  for  refining  purposes,  will  come  under  the  terms  of 
the  Brussels  convention,  as  is  evidenced  by  her  previous  action  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  insular  Philippine  tariff.     The  attitude 
of  Hongkong  refiners  wai^"  clearly  indicated  to  me  last  summer  by  Mr. 
Harold  W.  Merrill,  the  leading  sugar  man  of  the  Orient,  who  said 
that  the  passage  of  the  proposed  law  by  the  United  States  greatly 
reducing  the  tariff  on  sugar  going  from  the  Philippines  to  that  coun- 
try or  allowing  the  same  to  enter  free  of  duty  wouia,  in  point  of  prac- 
tice, force  all  Philippine  sugars  to  enter  the  United  States;  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  Brussels  convention,  if  such  a  law  were  passed, 
he,  as  an  English  refiner,  would  be  required  to  pay  on  refined  sugar 
made  from  Philippine  raws  a  countervailing  duty  equivalent  to  such 
reduction,  provided  he  sold  such  refined  sugars  in  territory  belonging 
tc  a  power  signatory  to  the  Brussels  convention.     In  his  market  this 
would  include  English,  French,  and  German  China,  also  English 
India,  or,  in  other  words,  all  of  the  leading  Asiatic  markets  for  re- 
fined  sugar.     This   would   practically   result   in   excluding   refined 
sugars  made  from  Philippine  raws  from  all  markets  in  the  Orient, 
and  would  dump  the  output  of  those  islands  into  the  United  States, 
the  very  country  that  does  not  need  this  sugar. 

I  have  tried  to  show  conclusively,  first,  that  the  inevitable  tend- 
ency of  the  Philippine  normal  sugar  exports  under  the  proposed 
law,  acting  according  to  natural  trade  conditions,  will  te  toward  the 
United  States;  second,  that  our  homo  and  insular  tariffs,  acting 
jointly,  will  bring  to  the  United  States  not  merely  the  normal  exports 
of  the  Philippines,  hut  also  all  the  home-grown  sugars  they  would 
naturally  consume  in  those  islands,  or,  in  other  words,  their  entire 
crop;  third,  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Brussels  convention  the 
great  bulk  of  Philij^pine  sugar  must  come  to  the  United  States.  This 
portion  of  m}^  argument  seems  complete  and  to  have  established  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  the  location  of  the  future  Philippine  sugar 
market,  if  the  bill  now  before  vou  becomes  a  law.  To  get  any  bene- 
fit  from  this  legislation  the  Philippine  planter  must  ship  his  sugar 
to  the  United  States,  li  \ve  Olck^?)  ?J[v\\^  it  here,  it  will,  to  the  extent 
of  such  shipments,  in^wre  t\\e  Aoitv^^XJve  'sw^^x  \w^\v&Vc^  «t  this  country. 
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There  remains  but  one  other  general  subject  for  me  to  consider. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  by  his  rulings 
both  in  the  January  and  December,  1905,  hearings,  decided  that 
those  who  are  opposing  this  legislation  are  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case 
and  those  who  favor  the  legislation  are  the  defendants.  In  other 
words,  he  ruled  that  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  free  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Philippines.  His  able  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Dalzell,  took  the  same  view  of  the  case,  likening  the  tariff  under 
consideration  to  a  tariff  between  Utah  and  Michigan.  Both  these 
gentlemen  maintained  this  position  upon  the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  a  speech  January  4,  1904  (see  Cong.  Rec,  p.  677),  Mr.  Payne 
said: 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  of  us  who  l)elieve  that  we  ought  to  have 
free  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands  from  this  moment.  We  believe  it  is 
and  has  been  a  principle  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ever  since 
the  adoption  of  the  CJonstitution,  that  whenever  any  g(K)d8  are  sent  from  one 
section  of  the  country  to  another  they  shall  go  w^ithout  the  imposition  of  any 
import  tax.  That  was  perhaps  one  of  the  difficult  questions  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  but  it  was  settled  then  and  settled  right  that  from  whatever 
section  of  the  country  any  lm[K>rts  should  be  made  into  any  other  i>ortion  of  the 
country  they  should  go  unrestricted  by  any  tax.  The  only  reason  we  do  not 
give  absolute  free  trade  at  once  is  because  of  tlie  need  of  revenue. 

In  a  speech  January  10,  1906  (.see  Cong.  Rec,  p.  901),  Mr.  Dal- 
zell said : 

As  the  Philippines  are  a  part  of  the  United  Statw,  there  ought  to  be  free 
trade  with  them  lM)th  ways,  and  the  bill  provides  for  that  in  1909.  ♦  •  ♦  By 
the  treaty  of  Paris  the  islands  became  subject  to  our  sovereignty  and  as  much 
a  part  of  our  country  as  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  or  New  Mexico. 

Both  these  gentlemen  are  lawyers  of  high  standing,  while  I  am  but 
an  ordinary,  old-fashioned  citizen  who,  in  these  modem  days,  reads 
such  out-of-date  books  as  Madison's  Journal,  The  Federalist,  Fiske^s 
Critical  Period,  and  Cooley's  Constitutional  Limitations,  still  I  must 
dissent  from  such  views  as  those  expressed  by  Messrs.  Payne  and 
Dalzell.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Porto  Rican  cases  did  not  decide 
that  our  insular  possessions  are  a  part  of  the  United  States,  but  that 
they  are  '"  appurtenances  of  and  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

Acting  under  the  powers  interpreted  to  it  by  that  court.  Congress 
has  the  right  to  extend  such  portions  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Phil- 
ippines as  it  may  itself  deem  proper.  In  the  absence  of  such  posi- 
tive enactments  only  those  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  protect 
certain  inalienable  rights  are  in  force  in  the  Philippines.  Free  trade 
between  those  islands  and  the  United  States  is  not  an  inalienable 
right,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  law  which  provides  for  freedom  of 
trade  there  is  no  constitutional  presumption  in  favor  of  such  a  condi- 
tion of  commerce.  May  I  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  in  extend- 
ing to  our  insular  possessions  certain  parts  of  the  Constitution  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  dismember  the  integral  portions  of  that  instrument? 
By  prmitting  the  Philippines  to  impose  an  export  duty  you  have 
declined  to  extend  to  them  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
prohibits  export  duties  in  the  United  States.  By  granting  them  a 
separate  system  of  tariff  and  excise  laws  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
paid  into  the  insular  treasury,  which  laws  are  not  uniform  with  those 
m  the  United  States,  you  have  declined  to  extend  to  them  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  all  customs  and  excisft.  d\\V\Rs. 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  Stales. 
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These  two  clauses  of  the  Constitution  are  conditions  preced^it  to 
the  clause  which  assures  freedom  of  trade  between  the  States.  By 
withholding  the  first  two  clauses  from  their  application  to  the  Phil- 
ippines you  make  it  impossible  in  equity  to  extend  the  third.  Sudi 
a  dismemberment  of  this  integral  portion  of  the  Constitution  would 
do  violence  alike  to  the  intent  of  its  framers  and  the  spirit  of  the 
instrument.  Such  an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress  is  most  un- 
just to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are  governed  by  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  If  in  the  very  beginning  of  our 
attempt  at  colonial  government  we  undertake  such  a  dismemberment 
of  the  Constitution,  where  shall  we  end  ?  Is  it  not  far  safer  to  say 
that  in  the  extension  of  our  organic  law  to  our  insular  possessions 
the  integral  portions  of  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  dismembered? 

Let  us  reason  this  out  from  still  a  different  view  point.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  constitutional  right  of  free  trade  between  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States  claim  that  the  Philippines  are  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  consequently  the  Constitution  entitles  them 
to  free  trade  with  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless 
the  original  law  governing  the  importation  of  goods  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Philippines,  the  present  law  and  the  propos^  law, 
all  provide  for  a  tarin  on  goods  imported  from  those  islands  into  this 
country.  "VMien  reproached  for  the  inconsistency  of  this  position 
and  the  unconstitutionality  of  these  laws,  the  friends  of  this  measure 
say  that  these  laws  are  temporary  and  demanded  by  the  necessities  of 
the  case. 

But  the  Constitution  makes  no  provision  for  its  temporary  annul- 
ment, nor  does  it  recomize  the  ooligation  of  financial  distress  and 
consequent  necessity.     No  matter  what  the  necessity,  a  law  which 

frovided  for  the  establishment  of  a  tariff  between  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  even  for  a  single  day,  would  be  unconstitutional  and 
its  terms  void.  Not  a  dollar  of  revenue  could  be  collected  under  its 
provisions.  Moreover,  the  customs  collected  in  this  country  on  goods 
coming  from  the  Philippines,  as  provided  for  in  the  present  and 
propo^  laws,  are  returned  to  the  treasury  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  those  islands;  the  excise  tax  collected  in  the 
United  States  on  liquors  and  tobaccos  imported  from  the  Philip- 
pines is  to  be  returned  to  the  insular  treasury  in  the  same  manner; 
by  definite  act  of  Congress  the  Philippines  are  permitted  to  levy  an 
export  duty,  and  finally,  the  islands  themselves  have  been  allowed 
and  are  to"  be  allowed  to  maintain  for  their  own  use  a  system  of 
excise  tax  and  customs  duties  entirely  distinct  from  those  maintained 
by  the  United  States  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  folly  to  claim  that  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion the  Philippines  are  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  and 
entitled  to  the  constitutional  free  trade  guaranteed  between  States. 

From  the  commercial  difficulties  which  beset  the  original  thir- 
teen States  fronting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion deduced  four  trade  principles  applicable  to  contipious  terri- 
tory settled  with  a  homogenous  people  living  under  one  form  of  jzov- 
ermnent :  First,  control  of  interstate  commerce  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment; second,  uniformity  of  customs  duties  on  imports,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  should  be  jpaid  into  the  National  Treasury;  third, 

prohibition  of  export  d\\t\fts\  iouTllv,  free  trade  between  the  States 

formin^^  the  Union. 
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The  fourth  provision  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  other  three. 
If  Virginia  had  been  permitted  to  place  an  export  duty  upon  tobacco, 
or  to  establish  and  collect  for  her  own  use  customs  duties  on  imports, 
she  could  not  have  enjoyed  free  trade  with  the  other  States.  The 
interstate  commercial  warfare  which  characterized  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  presented  some  of 
the  most  serious  difficulties  encountered  by  the  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment. The  four  commercial  principals  incorporated  in  the  Consti- 
tution are  basic  and  cardinal.  The  underlying  truth  wliich  made  it 
possible  to  incorporate  these  four  principles  into  the  organic  law  of 
the  country  was  that  the  territory  is  contiguous  and  settled  by  people 
having  common  aims  and  unity  of  heritage.  Their  homes  were  in 
the  Temperate  2iOne;  the  cost  of  living  was  the  same  for  all.  The 
greatest  difficultj'  to  be  overcome  was  the  inequality  in  labor  cost 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  This  inequality,  oper- 
ating both  directly  and  indirectly,  brought  terrible  consequences. 
At  the  end  of  seventy-five  years  this  labor  cost  was  finally  equalized 
and  the  four  commercial  principles  embodied  in  the  Constitution  be- 
came thoroughly  consistent. 

What  application  has  the  foregoing  historical  data  to  the  legisla- 
tion in  hand? 

Like  the  great  European  countries,  the  United  States  has  acquired 
colonies.  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  already  belong  to 
us,  while  Santo  Domingo  and  Cuba  may  be  added  to  the  list  before 
many  years.  For  present  argument  it  matters  little  whether  our 
intention  is  to  hold  these  colonies  permanently,  or  temporarily  and 
for  purposes  of  tutelage.  They  are  ours,  and  our  title  is  perfect  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nations.  'What  shall  be  our  commercial  policv 
toward  these  colonies,  and  upon  what  principle  shall  it  be  based.  It 
should  be  fair  both  to  them  and  to  us. 

The  mother  country  lies  in  the  Temperate  Zone ;  the  colonies  in  the 
Torrid  Zone.  This  mav  tend  to  keep  each  people  from  understand- 
ing the  other,  but  it  will  serve  also  to  minimize  the  commercial  com- 
petition between  the  two.  Neither  can  produce  many  procjucts  that 
the  other  can  produce  with  profit.  The  greatest  good  to  the  United 
States  and  her  tropical  colonies  will  be  attained  by  permitting  the 
freest  possible  commercial  intercourse  in  noncompetitive  products. 
On  competitive  products  there  should  be  a  protective  tariff  sufficient 
to  equalize  the  difference  in  natural  resources,  labor  cost,  expense  of 
living,  otherwise  the  labor  of  the  United  States  is  brought  into  di- 
rect competition  with  tropical  labor  and  tropical  standards  of  living. 
Such  competition  is  contrary  to  the  established  policy  of  this  country. 

The  advocates  of  absolute  free  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines  are  estopped  from  urging  the  constitutional  guaranty 
for  free  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  United  States  unless 
they  admit  the  other  constitutional  commercial  regulations  which 
prohibit  export,  duties  and  require  uniform  customs  and  excise  taxes 
to  be  paid  into  the  National  Treasury.  If  they  admit  and  permit  the 
operation  of  these  last  two  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  there  can  be 
no  logical  objection  to  absolute  free  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines,  and  the  laborer  and  investor  in  the  home  country 
must  submit  to  the  unfair  competition  and  accept  it  as  a  constitu- 
tional result  of  the  policy  of  imperialism.  But  until  the  frietvds.  o^i 
colonial  free  trade  are  prepared  to  take  sv\c\v  a.  posvVAOXv  ^Jc^fc  \^<3'c«t 
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and  investor  in  the  home  country  has  a  perfect  ri^ht  to  the  same  pro- 
tection from  tropical  labor  in  the  Philippines  as  from  the  cheap  labor 
of  Europe.  If  this  right  exists,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  home  Govern- 
ment to  protect  that  right  by  appropriate  legislation. 

I  have  attempted  to  establish  by  me  foregoing — 

First.  That  the  proposed  legislation  will  wore  a  great  injustice  to 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  That  in  view  of  the  present  export  duties  and  independent 
customs  and  excise  laws  in  the  Philippines,  there  is  not  even  a  con- 
stitutional presumption  in  favor  of  tree  trade  between  those  islands 
and  the  Umted  States. 

It  follows  that  the  passage  of  such  a  law  as  that  now  under  consid- 
eration is  a  question  of  public  policy.  Congress  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  detenninmg  that  policy. 

I  have  purposely  left  for  my  coadjutors  the  task  of  discussing  such 
questions  as  the  relation  this  legislation  bears  to  the  avowed  poUcy 
of  both  political  parties  to  hold  the  Philippines  temporarily  and  for 
purposes  of  tutelage,  its  tendency  to  render  more  difficult  the  sever- 
ance of  the  ties  which  bind  those  islands  to  us,  its  relation  to  the  estab- 
lished open-door  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Orient,  its  effect 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  United  States,  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
statements  of  certain  high  officials  concerning  conditions  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  inducing  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  embark  in  the  beet-sugar  business,  the 
opinion  of  that  Department  concerning  this  bill,  and  the  future  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  under  a  stable  system  of  protection. 

If  the  Philippines  are  in  need,  the  evidence  oi  the  proponents  in 
this  question  at  issue  shows  that  this  need  is  of  a  temporary  nature, 
caused  by  loss  of  cattle  and  bad  crops,  not  from  fiscal  conditions. 
Let  the  relief  be  of  a  corresponding  nature  and  not  entail  the  dis- 
ruption of  a  settled  governmental  policy.  Moreover,  do  not  place  the 
entire  burden  of  furnishing  this  relief  upon  the  only  two  industries 
in  the  United  States  that  compete  directly  with  the  cfieap  labor  of  the 
Philippines,  namely,  sugar  and  tobacco.  Let  the  buraen  be  evenly 
distributed  over  the  entire  United  States  and  we  will  cheerfully  bear 
our  share  of  the  load.  Do  not  compel  us  to  pay  a  high  protective 
tariff  on  every  piece  of  machinery  ana  steel  which  enters  our  factories, 
upon  every  tool  which  we  use  in  cultivating  our  crops,  and  at  the 
same  time  force  us  to  compete  with  15-cent  tro2)ical  labor  in  the  sale 
of  our  finished  product. 

By  stopping  the  usurious  rates  of  interest  now  charged  Fihpino 
planters,  either  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks  or  by  some 
other  means ;  by  the  establishment  of  a  few  modern  centrals  or  sugar 
mills,  which  will  secure  to  the  planter  not  only  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  quantity  of  suear,  but  also  an  increase  of  $15  per  ton  in  the 
quality  of  sugar  obtained;  by  opening  up  highways,  which  will  di- 
minish the  cost  of  transportation  from  plantation  to  market;  by 
regulating  the  action  of  brokers,  so  that  they  shall  not  rob  the  planters 
in  the  matters  of  commissions,  wei^ts,  and  repacking,  you  can  give 
direct  and  positive  assistance  to  the  Filipino  sugar  planter  far  beyond 
any  good  he  can  possibly  receive  from  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
wliile  by  leaving  the  tariff  as  it  is  you  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
be^t-sugar  industry  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  indus- 
tries of  the  United  Stat^. 
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Senator  Dubois.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Hathaway  some  questions. 
You  went  over  to  the  Philippines  and  made  quite  an  investigation  of 
the  su^r  conditions  there,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  tried  to.  I  was  over  there  and  tried  to  investi- 
gate conditions  as  well  as  I  could. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  went  for  that  purpose,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  where  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  you  went. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  landed  at  Manila. 

Senator  Dubois.  Can  you  point  it  out  on  the  map  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir  ^indicating  on  mapj.  i  landed  at  Manila, 
and  after  staying  at  that  city  and  investigating  as  much  as  I  could 
there  I  went  norm  into  the  province  of  Pampanga,  and  then  returned 
to  Manila;  stopped  there  a  little  while,  and  went  down  to  Panay. 
I  landed  at  Iloilo,  and  took  a  ^hundred-mile  trip  through  the  interior 
of  Panav,  or  about  that,  and*traveled  over  the  interior  plain  of  thef 
island  of  Panay.  I  next  crossed  over  to  Negros  and  landed  at  Silay, 
on  the  north.  I  traveled  south  to  the  capital,  Bacolod,  along  the 
coast;  then  journeyed  in  a  southeastern  direction  to  the  foofliills, 
and  then  throughout  the  leading  cane  belt  of  Negros  over  into  the 
Binalbagan  Vafley,  and  came  back  to  the  coast  here  [indicating]  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Binalbagan  River,  and  then  north  nearly  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  where  I  took  a  boat  and  went  back  to  Iloilo,  re- 
turning from  Iloilo  to  Manila,  and  from  Manila  home. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  finS  sugar  lands  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  di^. 

Senator  Dubois.  Where? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  found  sugar  lands  in  the  great  central  plain  of 
Pampanga,  and  I  found  them  in  the  great  central  plain  of  Panay, 
and  on  the  west  slope  of  the  island  of  Isegros. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  wish  you  would  describe  to  us  the  conditions,  so 
far  as  the  sugar  lands  are  concerned,  in  Negros  and  Panay. 

Senator  McCreary.  Before  he  leaves  that  point,  I  would  like  Mr. 
Hathaway  to  state  if  it  is  true  that  eight-tenths  of  the  sugar  land 
now  in  cultivation  is  in  Occidental  Negros. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  not.  It  is  true,  hgwever,  that  eight-tenths, 
I  think,  of  the  sugar  that  is  exported  from  the  islands  is  raised  in 
Negros. 

Senator  McCreary.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ascertain. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  want  to  ask  at  this  point  if  you  have  stated  to 
the  committee  the  extent  of  the  sugar  land? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  stated  it  in  a  general  way — that  there  are 
1,500,000  acres  in  Negros,  Panav,  Pampanga. 

Senator  McCreary.  Did  you^^say  1,500,000? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCreary.  And  eight-tenths  of  that  is  in  cultivation  in 
sugar,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Hathaavay.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  McCreary.  You  say  that  eight-tenths  of  the  sugar  ex- 
ported comes  from  Occidental  Negros? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  now  under  cultivation  ? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir:  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  there  was 
1,500,000  acres  of  first-class  sugar  land  in  Negros,  Panay,  and  Pam- 
panga. 

Senator  I>uboi8.  I  wish  you  would  take  those  up  in  order — ^Negros, 
Pampanga,  and  Panay — and  tell  us  what  you  found  there,  in  area, 
of  sugar  land  in  Occidental  Negros.  I  think  there  is  a  little  on  tiie 
east  coast  of  Nep'os.  too,  but  mostly,  as  I  understand  it,  in  Occidental 
Ne^os.  Describe  to  us  the  sugar  land  that  you  found — ^how  much 
of  it  there  is. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Negros  is  divided,  as  you  know,  into  two  prov- 
inces— the  Occidental  and  the  Oriental  Negros.  There  is  more  arable 
land  in  Occidental  Negi'os  than  in  Oriental  Negros. 

Senator  Long.  TMiat  is  the  division  line  there? 

Mt.  Hathaway.  The  hills  extend  from  this  point  to  about  this 
point  [indicating  on  map],  and  the  watershed  on  that  range  of  hiUs 
constitutes  the  dividing  line  of  the  two  provinces.  There  are  two 
very  good  sugar  belts  m  the  east  side  of  this  [indicating].  I  did 
not  visit  this  one.  The  San  Carlos  is  about  in  this  location,  and  is 
a  very  rich,  fertile  vallej\  The  major  part  of  the  sugar,  however, 
is  raised  in  Occidental  Negros — the  west  slope.  This  is  drained,  as 
you  will  notice  from  the  map,  by  a  great  many  little  rivers,  which 
Sow  from  the  watershed  into  the  ocean.  The  principal  rivers  tliat 
flow  to  the  west  are  the  Bago  River,  the  Binalbagan  Kiver,  and  the 
Hog  River. 

The  general  area  of  the  country  there,  as  far  as  its  appearance  is 
conci»rned,  after  you  get  off  the  foothills,  reminded  me  very  much  of 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  Illinois  prairies  I  ever  saw.  The  ground 
lies  level,  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  sea.  The  Government  farm, 
La  Granja,  has  an  altitude  of  250  or  275  feet,  and  the  land  slopes 
gradually  from  that  to  the  sea.  The  great  vallOT  of  the  Binalbagan, 
lying  just  south  of  the  Government  farm.  La  uranja,  reaches  fiick 
into  the  foothills  farther  than  is  indicated  on  this  map.  The  total 
length  of  the  valley  is  about  21  miles  and  its  average  width  is  about 
5  miles.  There  is  not  a  hill  in  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  nicely  watered 
by  various  branches  of  this  stream  and  some  independent  streams. 
Where  the  streams  cut  through  the  soil  you  can  see  there  is  very  little, 
if  any,  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  down  for  G,  8,  or  10  feet 
It  seems  to  be  just  a  uniform  alluvial  deposit.  Concerning  the  fer 
tility  of  that  soil.  Secretary  Taft,  in  a  speech  in  New  York  in  1904  (I 
think  before  the  chainl)er  of  commerce),  said  that  it  is  the  richest 
sugar  land  in  the  world. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  would  be  your  impression  about  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  it  wonderfully  rich  land. 

Senator  Ix)Nr..  How  long  has  it  been  under  cultivation? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Before  I  answer  that  I  can  show  you  in  that  book 
there  a  picture  taken  of  a  workman  standing  on  the  back  of  a  horse. 
Here  it  is  [producing  photograph].  He  led  the  horse  alongside  the 
edge  of  the  cane  field  and  stood  up  and  held  his  hands  up  to  see  if  h« 
could  reach  the  top  of  the  cane,  and  the  picture  will  show  you  that 
he  could  not.  AVlien  I  took  that  picture  the  cane  was  eight  months 
old. 

Senator  Loxc;.  How  tall  was  the  man — was  he  a  Filipino? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Long.  How  tall  was  the  horse  ? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  It  was  an  American  horse. 

Senator  Long.  It  was  an  American  horse  and  a  Filipino  on  top  of 
sn  American  horse? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  was  holding  up  his  hands. 

Senator  McCreary.  Before  you  leave  that  point,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  state,  if  you  know,  how  long  they  have  been  producing  sugar 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  exporting  it. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  take  that  up  in  connection  with  Senator 
Long's  question.  For  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  they  have  been 
cultivating*  sugar  continuously  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  about  3 
miles  wide,  beginning  north  of  Silay  and  extendmg  along  the  west 
coast  and  a  little  south  of  Bacolod. 

Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  they  have  been  cultivating  a  strip  there 
about  3  miles  wide,  and  there  has  been  no  rotation  of  crops  other  than 
that  required  to  produce  the  rice  for  home  consumption.  They  have 
not  tilled  the  ground  more  than  3  or  4  inches  deep.  On  that  present 
land  they  raise  an  average  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  pounds  sugar  per 
acre.  That  worn-out  strip — it  is  not  exactly  a  worn-out  strip,  but  I 
know  of  no  better  words  to  apply  to  it — produces,  I  judge,  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  sugar  produced  in  Negros.  The 
great  sugar-producing  region  lies  back  of  that. 

Senator  McCreary.  You  say  they  have  been  producing  sugar  fifty 
or  sixty  years  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir ;  1  say  on  that  worn-out  strip. 

Senator  McCreary.  Please  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  one  hundred  years. 

Senator  McCreary.  What  was  the  number  of  tons  exported  last 
year?  Of  course  the  committee  wants  to  know  that,  and  I  want  to 
know  it. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  about  85,000  tons. 

Senator  McCreary.  So  they  have  been  engaged  in  producing  sugar 
for  one  hundred  years,  and  last  year  the  whole  export  was  86,000 
tops? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  about  it:  yes,  sir;  but  that  is  not  the 
highest  amount  they  ever  reached. 

Senator  Dubois.  I^t  me  ask  you  a  question  there.  I  do  not  want 
to  interrupt  you.  For  the  greatest  production  of  sugar  would  fer- 
tilization and  irrigation  be  necessary  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  it  would  improve  it.  Commissioner 
Worcester  in  speaking  to  me  about  the  question  of  irrigation  said  he 
would  not  think  of  investing  money  in  the  Philippines  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale  except  with  a  system  of  irrigation. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  irrigate  in  Occidental 
Negros? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  irrigate  it.  I  never 
saw  a  more  easily  irrigated  district. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  would  they  irrigate  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  By  means  of  the  great  number  of  rivers  coming 
down  to  the  ocean.  In  the  province  of  Pampanga  it  is  a  different 
proposition.  You  can  get  the  waters  there  from  the  rivers.  At  the 
same  time  you  could  get  all  the  water  you  wanted  from  shallow 
artesian  wells,  as  told  me  by  the  insular  geologists. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  examine  into  the  matter  to  see  if  there 
were  natural  reservoir  sites  in  the  mountains  of  Occidental  Negros? 
R  p  1—06  M 62 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  There  are  plenty  of  them  in  there — ^in  the  foot- 
hills. 

Senator  Dubois.  Plenty  of  streams? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;   a  great  many  of  them. 

Senator  McCreary.  Do  they  raise  any  hemp  in  the  island  of 
Negros? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;   some  in  the  hills. 

Senator  McCreary.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Manila  hemp  pays  better 
than  any  other  crop  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  investigated  the  question. 
All  I  know  is  what  I  have  heard. 

Senator  McCreary.  It  has  been  said  that  it  pays  three  or  four  timitf 
as  much. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  As  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  land  in  the  island  of  Negros,  I  wish  to  submit  for  jrour  inspec- 
tion a  map.  I  mi^ht  say,  in  the  first  plaoe,  concerning  this  map  that 
it  was  made  bv  the  chief  of  constabulary  of  the  island  of  Negpofl, 
Capt.  W.  A.  Sifnith. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  he  in  the  service  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  at  lc::st  he  was  in  the  service  when  I 
was  in  the  island  last  summer.  Captain  Smith  has  been  on  tlie 
island  of  Negros  four  years;  he  knows  every  plantation  and  every 
planter  in  the  island,  and  is  familiar  with  every  bypath  and  trail 
m  the  island.  I  think  there  is  not  a  section  of  land  in  the  entire 
island  that  he  has  not  been  on  personally,  and  I  regard  him  veiy 
highly.    He  is  a  citizen  of  Kentucky. 

Senator  McCreary.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  W.  A.  Smith. 

Senator  McCreary.  It  is  hard  to  trace  him  by  that  name. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  He  was  my  guide  throughout  my  entire  trip  in 
the  island  of  Ne^os.  He  speaks  the  native  language  and  the  Span- 
ish language.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  leave  him,  I  said  to  him,  ^  Can 
you  prepare  for  me  a  map  showing  the  sugar  land  of  Negros?  "  He 
said  he  could.  I  said,  "  Will  you  do  so?  "  He  said,  "Yes.''  And 
he  prepared  this  map  for  me  and  sent  it  to  me  at  Manila  when  I  was 
in  the  hospital.  I  have  the  letter  of  transmittal  accompanying  diis 
map.  In  preparing  the  map  he  used  the  official  constabulary  map. 
[Eeferring  to  map.]  The  sugar  territory  is  that  included  between 
the  red  line  and  the  coast.  Efere  is  the  San  Carlos  district  [indicat- 
ing]. 

Senator  Long.  AVhere  is  Oriental  Negros  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  This  is  Oriental  Negros  [indicating].  Here  we 
have  the  Escalanta  district  at  the  north.  Then  he  begins  on  the 
northwest  coast  and  traces  the  other  districts.  Disregard,  if  yow 
will,  this  line  upon  which  cross  marks  are  made,  for  that  is  the  route 
of  the  proposed  railroad,  and  is  not  the  boundary  line  of  the  sugar 
belt. 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  he  make  that  tracing? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  He  did;  and  I  have  a  letter  of  transmittal  with 
which  he  sent  the  map,  and  I  can  bring  it  here,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  identify  this  particular  map.  He  describes  this  boundary  line. 
I  Janded  here  at  Silay  on  the  north  and  came  down  to  Bacolcid,  and 
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rted  from  there  and  went  into  the  interior  at  Juan  Araneta's 
ntation,  and  then  to  the  government  farm,  La  Granjas;  then  to 
Philippine  constabulary  post.  Fort  Brady ;  then  to  Isabella,  thence 
jt  to  the  coast,  thence  north  to  Pulupanden.  You  will  notice  that 
re  are  two  regions  in  this  area  included  inside  that  boundary 
),  which  Captain  Smith  says  are  not  first-dass  sugar  lands.  Here 
the  first  area,  which  is  a  tract  of  land  between  Ginagarian  and 
ntevedera  and  extending  back  to  the  foothills.  It  is  a  range  of* 
Is  about  300  or  400  feet  high,  separating  the  valley  on  the  north 
I  Binalbagan  on  the  south.  You  will  also  notice  the  second  region 
luded  within  this  dotted  line.  He  does  not  recommend  that  as 
k1  sugar  land. 

senator  Dubois.  It  would  be  good  sugar  land  if  they  would  fer- 
zeit? 

Ar.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  they  would  till  it.    I  thihk  Cap- 
1  Smith  is  possibly  the  best  posted  sugar  man  in  the  Philippines 
iceming  the  land  in  Negros. 
Senator  Long.  A^Tiy  should  he  be? 
ifr.  Hathaway.  Because  he  has  been  there  so  long, 
senator  Long.  He  is  an  expert,  is  he? 

At.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  been  studying  it  pretty  closely, 
1  is  entirely  familiar  witli  the  country. 
Senator  Long.  He  is  a  constabulary  officer  there,  is  he  ? 
^Ir.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

senator  Long.  AVe  took  his  evidence  at  Bacolod  afterwards. 
^Ir.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  his  evidence  is  in  the  hearings, 
senator  McCreary.  Is  he  under  General  Allen? 
^fr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  You  think  he  is  better  posted  than  the  representa- 
3  of  the  Agricultural  Department  or  the  men  who  have  direct 
isdiction  there? 

Ar.  Hathaway.  So  far  as  the  location  of  sugar  lands  in  the  island 
Negros  is  concerned,  I  think  he  is  the  best  posted  man  in  the 
inds. 

Senator  I-iong.  I  asked  you  that  because  I  saw  him  at  Bacolod 
self. 

At.  Hathaway.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  he  knows  more 
)ut  technical  sugar  making. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  mean  he  knows  about  the  question  of  sugar 
ds  in  that  island  ? 
^r.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  see  the  letter  to  which  you 
er. 

At.  Hathaway.  Very  well,  I  will  produce  it  as  a  memorandum 
identify  this  map.  I  desired  to  know  how  much  land  was  in- 
ded  as  sugar  land  in  Captain  Smith's  map,  so  I  submitted  this 
p  to  the  Government  officials  here  in  the  Land  Office  and  had  the 
•a  computed.  It  is  computed  by  Mr.  Hendges,  who  has  charge  of 
it  kind  of  work  in  the  Government  Land  Office. 
Senator  Long.  Here  in  AVashington  ? 

At.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  But  T  want  to  say  that  he  did  the  work 
side  of  office  hours.     HcTe  is  liis  signed  statement.     He  computes 
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the  sugar-land  area  included  in  that  map,  and  excluding  the  poor 
land  between  the  Bago  and  Binalbagan  rivers,  to  be,  in  the  island  of 
N^ros,  771,840  acres. 

Senator  Long.  Did  you  advise  Captain  Smith  what  you  required 
this  map  for? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  did  not  tell  him  what  I  wanted  it  for  other  thin 
that  I  wanted  to  Imow  the  area  of  the  sugar  land. 
.    Senator  Long.  Did  you  advise  Captain  Smith,  or  anv  other  people 
in  Negros,  of  the  purpose  of  your  visit  to  the  island  of  ^egros — ^what 
your  object  was  in  being  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  had  a  twofold  object. 

Senator  Long.  I  say,  did  you  inform  those  people  whom  you  met  of 
the  purpose  of  your  visit? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  say  I  had  a  twofold  purpose. 

Senator  Long.  I  did  not  ask  you  as  to  what  your  purpose  was,  but 
what  you  informed  them  as  to  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  told  them  I  wanted  to  know  the  sugar  condi- 
tions there,  and  that  if  I  found  it  advisable  I  might  invest  in  some 
sugar  land  there. 

Senator  Long.  You  left  the  impression  on  Captain  Smith  and  the 
people  of  Negros  that  you  contemplated  making  investments  in 
Negros? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  never  talked  with  anyone  concerning  it,  except 
Captain  Smith,  Mr.  Rothrock,  Mr.  Nolan,  and  the  Lacson  Brothers. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  did  not  include  the  whole  people  of 
Negros  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  But  you  advised  those  men,  who  are  prominent 

f)eople  there,  that  you  contemplated  making  investments  in  sugar 
anas  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  say,  before  I  leave  the  mat- 
ter, that  the  gentleman  who  sits  right  over  there,  Mr.  Charles  Boett- 
cher,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  instructed  me  before  I  went  to  the  Philippines, 
if  I  thought  best,  to  secure  options  on  lands  in  the  Philippines  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  up  sugar  mills,  and  that  I  was  authorized  by  him 
so  to  do. 

Senator  Long.  Did  you  secure  any  options? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Long.  AVhy  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  did  not  think  it  best  under  present  conditions. 

Senator  Long.  AVliat  do  you  mean  by  that ;  what  conditions  do  you 
refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  refer  to  the  uncertainty  of  questions  concerning 
le^slation,  and,  also,  as  I  testified  l)efore  the  AVays  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  as  I  wish  to  be  exact,  I  will  read  it:  "'  Before  anv  person 
embarks  in  a  Philippine  industry,  he  should  carefully  investigate  the 
legal  safeguards  that  would  necessarily  protect  such  an  investment. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  who  seem  competent  to  judge  on  such  mat- 
ters, the  constitutional  safeguards  are  too  few,  while  altogether  too 
much  depends  upon  the  personal  integrity  of  the  members  of  the 
Philippine  Commission." 

Senator  Long.  From  what  are  you  reading? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  My  diary;  my  report  to  the  people  who  sent  me 
to  the  Philippines,  ancl  also  from*^  my  statement  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  for  T  then  read  from  this  same  paragraph. 

Senator  Dubois.  In  answer  to  the  same  question  as  to  why  you  did 
not  invest?     - 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  say  here,  as  I  said  then,  that 
concerning  the  integrity  of  the  members  of  that  Commission,  I  have 
the  highest  regard. 

Senator  Long.  The  question  of  your  investment  and  taking  op- 
tions on  those  lands  does  not  depend  upon  the  legidation  that  might 
be  enacted  here. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Partially  so. 

Senator  Long.  You  include  that  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  So,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  conditions  that 
you  found  in  the  island  of  Negros,  as  detailed  to  you  and  shown  to 
you  by  Captain  Smith,  you  refrained  or  declined  or  omitted  to  take 
any  options? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  have  not  done  so  as  yet;  I  have  had  some  con- 
versation  

Senator  Long.  You  have  not  entirely  abandoned  it,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  Captain  Smith  any  land  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  He  has  about  80  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  married  man  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  marry  a  native  woman  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  that  connection,  if  Cap- 
tain Smith  has  any  interest  in  those  sugar  lands? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  a  particle. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  asked  him  that  question  and  understood  him 
to  say  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  Captain  Smith  has  a  small  80-acre  tract 
in  the  upper  central  part  of  the  Binalbagan  Valley. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  an  80-acre  farm. 

Senator  Burrows.  Did  he  have  any  interest  in  misrepresenting 
the  area  of  the  sugar  land  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  the  slightest  that  I  could  see. 

Senator  Dubois.  From  your  personal  investigation  on  the  ground, 
do  you  think  Captain  Smith  made  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  a  paper  sent  to  me 
by  Senator  Culberson,  being  a  statement  of  Mr.  Mulhall.  In  con- 
nection with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Palmer  I  want  the  testimony  to 
show  what  Mr.  Mulhall  says. 

The  pai>er  is  as  follows : 

An  ordinary  farm  hand  in  the  United  States  raises  as  much  grain  as  three 
In  England,  four  in  France,  five  in  Germany,  or  six  in  Austria,  which  shows 
what  an  enormous  waste  of  labor  occurs  in  Europe,  because  farmers  are  not 
possessed  of  the  same  mechanical  appliances  as  in  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  make  the  comparison  of  labor  more  exact,  T  may  be  permitted  to  reduce  all 
farm  products  to  the  common  denominator  of  grain,  by  supposing  10  ^xinda  c^l 
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meat  or  2  gallons  of  wine  to  be  equal  to  a  bushel,  and  then  the  account  will  stand 
thus: 

Bushels  of  grain  per  hwid. 

United  States 475 

United   Kingdom 228 

France    188 

(Germany    118 

Italy    115 

Austria  97 

While  the  above  is  the  general  result  for  the  United  States,  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  Mr.  Atkinson  in  his  book  on  the  "Distribution  of  Ppodud*" 
shows  that  in  some  of  the  Western  States  the  labor  of  one  man  during  three 
hundred  days  in  the  year  is  equivalent  to  the  production  of  4,500  bushels  of 
wheat  while  the  cutting,  thrashing,  milling,  and  conveyance  to  market  represent 
the  annual  labor  of  three  other  men.  Thus  four  men  can  produce  and  delira 
to  the  bakers  as  much  flour  as  will  feed  a  thousand  persons,  at  12  ounces  of 
bread  daily,  for  a  whole  year.  In  other  words,  one  man  can  feed  250,  whemtf 
in  Europe  one  man  feeds  only  30  |)erson8.  (100  North  American  Review,  ppi 
643-044,  June,  1805.) 

Senator  Dick.  Will  you  allow  m?  to  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Long.  I  desire  to  call  Mr.  Hathaway 's  attention  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  W.  M.  Steuart,  chief  statistician  for  manufactures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Census,  being  a  comparative  summary  of  the  censuses 
of  1905  and  1900,  showing  the  progress  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  1904,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Ix>ng.  It  is  the  census  of  1905,  of  manufactures.  It  in- 
cludes, of  course,  the  data  of  the  calendar  year  190i.  This  has  special 
reference  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hathaway  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Cuban  reciprocity  on  the  beet-sugar  industry.  The  paper  is  as 
follows : 

Depabtmext  of  Commerce  and  Labob. 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Washington,  Fehniary  Id,  1906. 

Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North, 

Director  of  the  Census. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  preliminary  summary  of  tbe 
statistics  for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  during  tbe 
year  ending  December  31,  1904.  These  statistics  form  a  part*  of  the  Census  of 
Manufactures,  which  was  made  in  ct>nformity  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  Man* 
0,1902. 

The  totals  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  t)eet  sugar  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  statistics  for  the 
census  of  1000,  which  covered  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  Steuabt. 
Chief  Statistician  for  Manufactures. 

Approved : 

S.  N.  D.  North,  Director. 
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[CenBUB  of  Manufactures:  1906.    Calendar  year  1904.] 
BEET  SUGAR. 

Camparaiire  summary — Ceii^ises  of  1906  and  1900. 


I 


1906. 


1900. 


Number  of  efltablifihments 

(Capitol 

Salaried  ofRcials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Number 

Salaries 

Wa^e-eamers: 

Average  number 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenstes 

Materials  used: 

Total  cost 

Sugar  beets- 
Tons 

Cost 

Fuel,  coht 

All  other  materials,  cost 

Products: 

Total  value 

Sugar  (grranulated  and  raw)— 

Pounds 

Value 

AU  other  products,  value 


$55,923,869  | 


Sl.004,636 

8,963 
$2,486,702 
$1,999,555 

$14,486,876 

2,175.417 
$11,343,785 
$1,225,015 
$1,918,076 

$24,393,794 

581.835.294 

$23,924,602 

$464,192 


81 
$20,958,519 

850 
$356,675 

1.970 

$1,092,207 

$451,851 

$4,808,796 

794,656 

$3,485,320 

$458,086 

$865,440 

$7,328,857 

163,458,075 

$7,222,581 

$101,276 


Per  cent 
of  In- 
crease. 


64.6 
166.8 

118.0 
181.7 

101.2 
127.7 
348.0 

201.6 

178.8 
225.6 
170.4 
121.6 

233.1 

226.1 
231.2 


Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  Mr.  Hathaway  will  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  because  I  think  the  whole  controversy  hinges  on 
whether  or  not  there  is  plenty  of  sugar  land  over  there  and  whether 
they  are  able  to  cultivate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  him  to  go  on  this  afternoon? 

Senator  Burrows.  Can  we  not  go  on  in  the  morning? 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  JIathaway  has  been  in  the  Kiilippines,  and 
has  personal  information  on  this  subject. 

Senator  IjOng.  I  consider  Mr.  Hathaway's  statement  as  to  the  con- 
ditions in  the  island  of  Xegros  very  important. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  Mr.  Hathaway  may  continue  to-mor- 
row morning. 

At  12  o'clock  noon  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Feb- 
ruary 20.  A.  D.  1906,  at  10.30  o'clock. 


C03IMITTEE  ox   THE   PHILIPPINES, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D,  C,  Febrvary  W,  1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Present :  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Burrows,  Long,  Dick,  Bran- 
degee,  Dubois,  and  McCreary. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  B.  HATHAWAY-  Kesamed. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Hathaway,  you  were  right  at  the  point,  I 
believe,  when  w^e  adjourned  vesterday  w^here  you  had  described 
Occidental  Negros,  and  I  thinTk  you  were  going  to  tell  how  much 
sugar  land  there  was,  were  you  not — unless  there  is  something  else 
you  want  to  say  ? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  The  computation  made  by  Mr.  Hendegs  from  the 
map  prepared  by  Captain  bmith  shows  that  in  Negros,  excluding 
the  poorer  land  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Bago  from  the 
valley  of  the  Binalbagan,  there  is  771,840  acres  of  sugar  land.  The 
land  in  occupied  farms  in  Negros,  as  shown  by  the  census,  is  559,000 
acres. 

Senator  Dubois.  Of  that  seven  hundred  and  odd  thousand  acres  of 
arable  land,  how  much  is  suitable  for  sugar-cane  production  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  According  to  Mr.  Smith's  statement — in  which 
statement  I  concur — the  entire  amount  is  sugar  land. 

Senator  Dubois.  Just  let  me  have  that  amount  again. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  Negros,  771,840  acres. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  say  about  Negros  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Dubois.  Then,  if  you  will,  pass  on  to  Panay. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Our  guide  in  the  island  of  Panay  was  Mr.  Robin- 
son, who  is  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  island  of  Panay.  He  is 
located  at  Iloilo.  He  was  formerly  in  the  Army.  It  is  his  business 
as  assistant  treasurer  to  travel  throughout  the  entire  island  and  make 
settlements  with  the  local  treasurers.  He  is  very  familiar  with  the 
interior  of  the  island  and  speaks  the  native  and  Spanish  languages. 
As  I  said,  he  was  with  us — ^Alajor  Gove  and  myseli— throughout  our 
entire  trip  in  the  interior  of  the  islands. 

Just  before  we  parted  he  prepared  for  us  a  map  showing  the  sugar 
land  in  the  island  of  Panay.  I  have  not  any  letter  of  transmittal 
with  reference  to  this  particular  map.  Major  Gove,  who  was  with 
me  at  the  time,  however,  will  testify  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
map,  if  such  testimony  is  required.  I  submitted  this  map  with  the 
described  boundary  lines  drawn  thereon  to  the  same  gentleman  who 
computed  the  area  in  the  Captain  Smith  map,  and  his  figures  show 
that  there  is  of  sugar  land  in  the  island  of  Panay  331,520  acres,  mak- 
ing a  total  in  the  two  islands  of  Negros  and  Panay  of  1,103,360  acres. 
This  is  all  su^r  land.  In  the  island  of  Panay  there  are  four  dis- 
tinct sugar  districts,  the  first  on  the  north  coast  in  the  ^^cinitv  of 
Capiz,  the  second  on  the  east  coast  well  toward  the  north,  calW  the 
Ajui  district. 

Senator  Duiiois.  You  yourself  went  over  there,  did  you? 

Mr.  HxVTHAWAY.  I  did  not  go  over  those  two  districts. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  go  over  the  island  of  Panay  pretty  thor- 
oughly— the  sugar  lands? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  explain  that  in  a  moment.  The  third  dis- 
trict is  a  small  one  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  below  Iloilo. 
The  fourth  and  largest  district  is  the  central  plain  of  Panav,  having 
as  its  principal  towns  Santa  Barbara,  Cabatuan,  Pototan,  Dingle,  ana 
Passi.  I  traveled  throughout  this  large  central  district.  It  is  the 
onl}'  district  in  Panay  in  which  I  did  travel.  I  saw  in  that  central 
district  of  Panay  great  tracts  of  l)eautiful  land.  I  have  some  photo- 
graphs of  those  tracts  of  land.  It  is  of  the  same  general  nature  and 
character  as  that  in  Binalbag:an  Valley  of  the  island  of  Negros. 
That,  I  think,  covers  the  description  of  the  land. 

Senator  Dubois.  In  order  to  bring  the  land  of  the  island  of  Panay 
up  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  in  sugrar  cane — I  mean  corre- 
sponding with  Hawaii — would  they  have  to  irrigate  and  fertilize! 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  To  make  a  sure  crop  it  would  be  necessary  to  irri- 
gate somewhat,  for  the  reason,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  planting 
season  usually  closes  not  later  than  the  middle  of  March,  and  they 
try  to  have  it  close  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  that.  The  rainy 
season  does  not  usuallv  begin  until  the  first  half  of  June,  and  if  they 
have  an  exceedingly  dry  spell  the  plantings  suffer. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  are  the  facilities  for  the  irrigation  of  those 
su^r  tracts  in  the  island  of  Panay  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  they  are  fully  as  good  in  Panay  as  in 
Negros,  and  concerning  the  conditions  of  Negros  I  spoke  yesterday. 

Senator  Dubois.  In  Negros,  as  I  understood  you,  there  are  living 
streams  the  year  round.     Is  that  so  in  Panay  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  They  would  not  have  to  dig  artesian  wells  in 
Panay? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  that  interior 
plane  is  clearly  revealed,  where  streams  cut  through,  and  shows  a 
wonderful  depth,  and  the  general  nature  of  the  soil  is  what  I  might 
describe  as  a  crumbly  clay  loam. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  spoke  yesterday  about  its  being  prairie 
land,  like  Illinois  prairies.  Is  it  covered  with  grass  or  weeds,  or 
what  is  the  appearance  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  Panay  there  is  comparatively  little  of  high 
cai^on  grass.  In  some  portions  of  Negros,  in  the  upper  Binalbagan 
Valley,  I  have  seen  caigon  grass  growing  two-thirds  as  high  as  the 
ceiling  of  this  room,  and  very  thick  on  the  ground. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  wanted  to  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  this 
su^ar  land  that  is  comparatively  clear. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  They  are  all  comparatively  clear  in  the  regions 
that  I  have  described.  They  are  free  of  trees ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  forests  in  the  regions  that  I  have  described. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  there  is  no  such  thing  as  jungles? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  did  not  see  a  jungle  in  any  of  the  sugar  regions; 
I  have  seen  some  along  the  water  courses  in  tne  foothills  of  Negros 
that  are  rather  thick. 

Senator  Dubois.  Then,  in  this  acreage  that  you  'have  described  as 
adaptable  to  growing  sugar — ^what  you  call  sugar  land  in  those 
islands — would  it  be  adapted  for  planting  cane  at  small  expense? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes.  The  photograph  T  show  yon  is  of  tlie  in- 
terior plane  of  the  island  of  Panay.  Here  is  a  road  running  in  front 
of  these  houses  [indicating  on  photograph].  I  stood  at  this  side  of 
the  road  and  took  the  picture  of  this  great  plane,  similar  to  which 
there  are  thousands  of  acres.  I  turned  around  in  my  tracks  and  took 
the  picture  of  these  farm  houses  that  correspond  to  this  tract  of  beau- 
tiful prairie  land. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  there  much  swamp  land  in  Panay  and  Occi- 
dental Negros? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Very  little. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  the  land  nearest  the  coast  better  for  raising 
sugar  cane  than  land  farther  back? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  You  are  speaking  of  Negros? 

Senator  Dubois.  Both. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  Negros  the  original  sugar  land  lay  along  the 
west  coast,  but  those  lancis  have  been  worked  so  continuously  for  a 
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period  of  fifty  or  sixt}'  years  that  they  do  not  at  the  present  time, 
under  the  present  system  of  cultivation,  yield  very  large  returns.  As 
you  go  inland  you  nnd  better  land,  as  far  as  the  present  conditions  and 
present  methods  of  cultivation  are  concerned.  South  of  Bacolod 
some  15  miles  is  a  small  strip  adjacent  to  the  coast  that  is  rather  low 
and  is  used  quite  extensively  for  rice  lands.  In  order  to  make  this 
into  sugar  lands  it  would  necessitate  quite  an  extensive  drainage,  but 
that  area  is  comparatively  small. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  go  to  Mindoro? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  did  not  go  to  Mindoro.  I  had  arranged  with 
Commissioner  Worcester  to  make  a  trip  to  that  island,  but  I  was 
taken  sick  and  left  the  island  while  Commissioner  Worcester  was 
south  with  the  Taft  party. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  gain  any  information  in  regard  to  Min- 
doro as  a  sugar-producing  country  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  discussed  the  island  of  Mindoro  with  Commis- 
sioner Worcester,  who  is  familiar  with  that  island,  and  he  spoke  to 
me  of  a  tract  in  southwestern  Mindoro  which  he  purchased  from  the 
friars.  This  tract  comprised  90  square  miles,  or  about  60,000  acres. 
He  gave  me  a  description  of  that  tract,  and,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  read  you  his  description : 

In  southwestern  Mindoro /the  Philippine  government  owns  a  tract  of  90  square 
miles  of  friar  land,  which  cost  us  $:J00,0()0,  or  about  $5  per  acre.  This  bind 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  valuable  sugar  land  in  the  archipelago.  Its  fertility  is 
possibly  not  so  great  as  the  volcanic  soil  of  parts  of  Xegros,  but  its  other  ad- 
vantages overbalance  this  one  defei^t  It  sloi)es  toward  the  sea,  is  underlaid 
by  gravel,  and  has  a  most  fertile  silt  service,  ideal  for  sugar  pur|>oses.  It  is 
free  from  stone.  Five  streams  drain  it  Timber  sufficient  and  In  abmidauce 
for  sti'uctural  purposes  grows  along  the  stream.  The  rest  of  tlie  land  is  ready 
for  the  plow.  You  could  to-day  turn  a  straight  uninterrupted  furrow  4  miles 
long  on  this  land. 

Engineers  are  now  surveying  the  tract  to  determine  how  much  of  it  is  sub- 
ject to  irrigation.  I  l)elieve  most  of  it.  A  good  harbor  is  situated  within  3 
miles  of  one  side  of  the  land.  During  the  dry  season  ships  can  secure  a  good 
anchorage  along  most  of  the  18  miles  of  water  front.  I  am  holding  this  pivp- 
erty  to  sell  in  large  sugar  estates,  and  as  it  is  friar  land  I  can  thus  sell  it  to  an 
individual  or  copartnership.  All  the  Philippine  government  asks  for  the  land  is 
$300,000,  which  it  has  invested  in  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  greatest  sugar  openini: 
In  the  island,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  any  country.  The  climate  at  this 
IK)int  is  the  best  in  the  islands.  I  am  willing  to  handle  this  property  In  the 
way  outlined  in  order  that  an  object  lesson  may  be  given  the  FilipiDo  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  possibilities  of  the  sugar  business  in  the  island. 

This  description  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  me,  but  Mr.  Welborn 
doubts  whether  there  is  quite  as  great  a  quantity  of  sugar  land  in  this 
,tract  as  Commissioner  Worcester  indicates. 

Senator  Long.  Did  you  take  an  option  on  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  ^id  not  take  an  option  on  that  land,  other  th»n 
Commissioner  Worcester  told  me  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  it  to  me 
at  that  price.     I  do  not  mean  the  entire  tract 

Senator  Long.  Have  you  communicated  with  him  since  with  a 
view  of  purchasing? 

Mr.  Hathaw^ay.  Please  let  me  finish  my  statement.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  said  he  would  sell  me  the  entire  tract,  but  such  «n 
amount  of  it  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  conducting  a  modem  sugar 
estate. 

Senator  Dibois.  Do  you  believe  that  these  gentlemen  would  talk  to 
you  in  one  way  if  you  were  going  to  take  an  option  on  the  land,  tiwl 
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then  talk  to  the  Taft  Commission  in  Manila  if  they  thought  the  Taft 
Commission  were  going  to  gi^e  them  Government  aid ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  on  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  their  testimony 
would  be  guided  entirely  by  their  present  interests? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  should  hope  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  thase  lands  accessible  in  Negros  and  Panay 
and  elsewhere  for  transportation? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  the  island  of  Negros,  under  present  condition?, 
the  lands  are  not  all  accessible.  There  is  but  one  good  highway  in 
Panay,  and  that  runs  parallel  with  the  west  coast  from  Silay  on  the 
north  through  Bacolod 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  Negros.    You  said  Panay. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  Negros.  I  thank  you  for  the  correction. 
From  Silay  on  the  north  along  the  coast  a  mile  or  so  inland  through 
Bacolod  to  a  point  some  12  or  15  miles  south  of  that  town.  There  are 
no  good  highways  that  reach  into  the  interior. 

In  the  Bihalbagan  Valley  there  is  a  dirt  road  that  leads  back  some 
distance.  It  is  not  in  very  good  condition.  In  the  vicinity  of  La 
Carlota  there  are  two  tramways  that  lead  back  from  this  coast  road, 
or  rather  from  a  shallow  harbor,  some  0  or  8  miles  into  the  interior, 
connecting  with  a  few  dirt  roads  that  come  down  to  the  termini  of 
the  tramways.  The  proposed  railroad,  however — a  contract  for 
which,  I  understand,  has  been  let — starts  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Mindoro  and  traverses 

The  Chairman.  The  southwestern  part  of  Negros. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir — thank  you  again — and  traverses  the 
heart  of  this  sugar  belt,  and  will  open  up  and  make  accessible  all  of 
it.  In  the  island  of  Panay  the  route  of  the  proposed  road — and  I 
understand  that  the  contract  for  this  road  has  been  let^ — traverses 
the  great  central  plane,  which  is  the  ideal  sugar  belt  of  the  island  of 
Panay. 

The  Chairman.  Mindoro  is  accessible  from  the  water. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mindoro  is  accessible  from  the  water,  there  being 
a  good  harbor  for  mediuni-draft  ocean-going  ships  within  3  miles  of 
one  corner  of  the  Friar  estate,  cx)nci»rning  which  I  was  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  countn*  in  those  islands  peaceful?  Is  it 
in  good  order?     Are  there  any  laclrones  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  There  are  some  ladrones  there;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  proi)erty  and  life  perfe<!tly  secure  in  those 
islands? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  consider  that  they  are  not  exactly  secure  at  the 
present  time,  but  an  improvement  is  being  made.  I  could  give  you 
some  incidents  that  would  throw  light  upon  this  phase  of  the  question. 
In  the  island  of  Panay  sugar  land  in  the  vicinitv  of  Passi,  which  is 
on  the  inner  edge  of  this  central  plane,  is  wortli  about  one-half  as 
much  as  that  which  is  situated  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  down  in  the 
plane,  even  though  the  land  itself  is  equally  valuable  as  far  as  fer- 
tility and  accassibility  are  concerned. 

When  I  made  inquiry  concerning  the  reason  for  this  difference  I 
was  told  by  those  in  charge  of  the  civil  affairs  of  that  localitv  that 
the  lesser  price  for  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Passi  is  caused  by  the 
fear  of  the  ladrones.  In  the  island  of  Negros  it  is  very  common — 
indeed  the  usual  practice — for  the  planters  in  the  interior  of  the 
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island  to  maintain  an  armed  guard.  No  one  is  allowed  to  carry  fire- 
arms imless  the  person  has  a  permit  from  the  constabulary  depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  in  Pampanga  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  did  not  see  anything  of  that  kind  in  Pampanga. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Secretary 
Taft  stated  in  his  testimony  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  Hke- 
lihood  of  the  Dutch  companies  of  Sumatra  going  over  into  the  Phil- 
ippines to  raise  either  sugar  or  tobacco,  because  what  he  described  as 
"just  across  the  channel  "  was  3,000  miles  away.  Can  you  see  any 
reason  why  the  Dutch  company  should  not  go  into  the  Philippines 
if  this  bill  passes  and  develop  the  sugar  and  tobacco  land,  as  well  as 
Americans  might  go  8,000  miles  and  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  see  anything  that  would  hinder  them 
from  doing  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  would  keep  them  from  receiving  the  full  benefits  en- 
tailed by  the  bill. 

Senator  Dubois.  Will  you  describe  the  conditions  in  Pampanga  in 
relation  to  the  raising  of  sugar  cane  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  In  the  central  part  of  Pampanga  and  throughont 
all  Pampanga  there  is  a  tract  of  land  which  is  quite  similar  to  that  in 
central  Panay,  as  far  as  its  location  is  concerned  and  as  far  as  its 
natural  fertility  is  concerned. 

This  land  is  ramified  by  branches  of  rivers,  and  those  rivers  are 
used  as  a  means  of  transportation.  That  great  tract  of  country  is 
very  fertile  indeed,  and  originally  constituted  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  sugar  supply  for  the  city  of  Manila.  It  is  a  region  over  which  a 
good  deal  of  the  war  was  fought,  and  many  of  the  villages  have  been 
aestroyed  and  also  many  of  the  buildings  on  sugar  estates.  The  land, 
however,  lays  there  as  it  was  originally. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  this  there  is  that  is 
capable  of  raising  sugar  cane? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Pampanga  has  an  area,  as  I  remember,  of  880 
square  miles.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saving  that  at  least  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  it  is  ideal  sugar  land. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  many  acres  are  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Say  there  are  ^^00  square  miles,  and  640  acres  to 
the  square  mile,  which  would  make  about  a  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand acres;  it  is  very  close  to  200,000  acres. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  those  streams  that  you  speak  of  furnish 
water  for  irrigation  if  it  was  discovered  that  irrigation  was  neces- 
sary for  the  fullest  development  of  the  sugar  cane? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  They  would;  and  I  am  informed  by  the  insular 
geologist  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  irri|]:ate  the  Pampanga  plain 
by  using  shallow  artesian  wells.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  in  that  locality. 

Senator  Di;m)is.  How  deep  would  you  have  to  go  to  get  artesian 
well  water? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  He  told  me  he  thought  they  would  only  be  re- 
quired to  go  25  or  30  feet  to  get  water  in  this  way — I  do  not  mean 
flowing  water.  They  have  some  deep  flowing  wells  in  that  vicinity. 
There  is  a  splendid  flowing  well  at  San  Fernando. 

Senator  Di  bois.  Are  there  any  more  of  those  sugar-producing 
islands  that  you  visited  or  are  familiar  with? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  I  have  not  visited  any  other  portions  of  the 
archipelago  than  those  indicated.  I  know  from  general  reading,  and 
from  the  discussion  of  matters  over  there,  that  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  sugar  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Manila. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in 
1902,  in  which  I  stated,  and  it  has  never  been  contradicted,  that  the 
Philippine  Sugar  Estates  Development  Company  (Limited)  owns 
two  plantations  in  Cavite,  three  in  Laguna,  two  in  Bulacan,  and  one 
in  Bataan,  representing  about  140,000  acres  of  land  that  they  bought 
from  the  friars  and  paid  $12,000,000  for.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  those  plantations? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Barry  Baldwin,  who  was 
the  vice-president  of  that  company  when  it  was  in  existence,  and  he 
told  me  something  concerning  those  lands^  If  you  desire  I  will  read 
you  what  he  said  to  me  concerning  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  AMiere  are  they  situated  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  They  are  situated  within  80  miles  of  the  city  of 
Manila,  surrounding  it,  largely  on  the  south  and  southeast.  I  will 
read  from  my  diary. 

June  27.  CaHed  on  Mr.  Barry  Baldwin,  manager  of  the  firm  of  McCoudray 
A  Ck>.,  at  Manila.  He  has  been  in  the  islands  since  1898,  and  during  this  time 
has  been  engaged  in  a  general  shipping  business.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Philippine  Sugar  Estate  Development  Company,  and  sold  to  the  government 
165,000  acres  of  Dominican  friar  land,  at  an  average  of  $17  gold  per  acre. 
All  this  land  is  situated  within  30  miles  of  Manila.  He  says  two-thirds  of  it  is 
sugar  land.  It  all  has  water  transportation  to  Manila.  Mr.  Baldwin  states  that 
the  sugar  possibilities  of  the  island  are  unlimited. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  working  that  land  now  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir ;  he  sold  it  to  the  government. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  these  are  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  government  has  done  nothing  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Long.  Has  this  land  been  cultivated  to  cane! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Cane  is  now  growing  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  Imow  to  what  extent;  I  do  not  think 
they  are  raising  very  much  cane  on  there  at  the  present  time  because 
the" government  now  owns  the  land  and  the  only  work  that  would  be 
done  would  be  by  renters. 

The  Chairman.  These  lands  have  been  cultivated  in  the  past  for 
sugar,  for  a  long  time,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Are  there  not  various  sugar  mills  there  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know  about  this  estate. 

Senator  Long.  You  do  not  know  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;   I  did  not  visit  that  estate. 

Senator  Long.  This  tract  of  friar  land  in  the  island  of  Mindoro — 
has  that  been  cultivated  to  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir ;  not  to  sugar. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  know  what  the  export  of  sugar  from 
Manila  was  prior  to  1896? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  I  can  find  out  in  a  moment  from  the  Phil- 
ippine census. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  already  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  The  Philippine  Census,  Tolume  4,  page 
29,  gives  the  exports  of  sugar  from  the  JPhilippines  each  year  mm 
1891  to  1901,  both  inclusive,  showing  the  exports  from  each  of  the 
three  cities,  ManUa,  Cebu,  and  Iloilo. 

Senator  Dubois.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there  if  the  exports  from 
Iloilo  come  from  the  territory  adjacent  to  Iloilo? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Largely  from  the  territory  adjacent  to  Iloilo  and 
the  island  of  Negros. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  from  Cebu  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Xo,  sir:  Xegros  su^r  is  transported  in  lorchas, 
or  small  two-masted  schooners,  from  >iegros  to  Iloilo,  and  shipped 
from  there  in  ocean-ffoing  vessels.  Cebu  sugar  is  shipped  from  the 
city  of  Cebu  on  the  island. 

Senator  Dubois.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  From  the  island  of  Cebu. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  the  Manila  sugar — that  comes  from  where? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  island  of  Luzon. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  that  be  necessarily  true? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is,  they  would  not  ship  from  the  Hoilo  dis- 
trict or  the  Cebu  district  to  Manila  and  have  it  exported  from 
Manila  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Xo,  sir :  it  never  has  been  done,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  export  in  1895  was  230,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  At  the  present  time  the  exports  from  Hoilo  are 
from  03  to  05  i>er  cent  of  the  total  exports,  I  think,  or  have  been  for 
the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  totals  are  all  ^iven  here  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir :  I  am  giving  it  in  round  numbers.  Prior 
to  1806,  when  the  revolution  began,  iianila  exported  practically  as 
much  sugar  as  did  Iloilo.  That  Manila  sugar  was  obtained  from  the 
territorv  adjacent  to  Manila,  which  territory  has  been  devastated  by 
war  and  does  not  at  the  present  time  produce  any  appreciable  amount 
of  sugar  for  export. 

The  yield  from  Xegros  and  Panay  has  kept  up  better,  and  that 
sugar  from  those  islands  is  exported  from  Iloilo.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  under  normal  conditions  the  territory  tributary  to 
Manila  is  equal  in  extent  and  fertility  as  far  as  the  production  of 
sugar  is  concerned  to  the  territory  tributary  to  Iloilo.  The  statis- 
tics are  on  page  20  of  the  fourth  voliune  of  the  census,  and  they 
show  that.  In  some  years  Manila  actually  shipped  more  sugar  than 
did  Iloilo. 

Senator  Burrows.  I>oni  your  personal  observation  and  what  you 
have  learned  in  relation  to  the  matter,  what  do  you  say  is  the  extent 
of  the  sugar  lands  in  the  archipelago? 

Senator  Dubois.  Let  nie  interject  there.  You  were  not  in  the 
room,  Senator  Dick.  Mr.  Hathaway  has  testified  that  there  are 
771,8^0  acres  in  Xegros,  331.520  acres  in  Panay,  60,000  acres  in  Min- 
doro,  and  -200.000  acres  in  Pampanga.     That  leaves  out  Luzon. 

Senator  Burrows.  Pampangra  is  a  part  of  Luzon,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes.  sir:  it  is  a  part.  That  does  not  include  the 
165,000  acres  of  friar  land  sold  by  the  Sugar  Estates  Development 
Company  to  the  Philippine  government. 
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Senator  Culberson.  What  is  the  total,  Mr.  Hathaway;  have  you 
figured  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Senator  Dubois  is  figuring  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  is  1,523,660  acres. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  Mr.  Reporter,  will  you  please  read  my 
question  ? 

The  Question  was  read,  as  follows :  "  From  your  personal  observa- 
tion ana  what  you  have  learned  in  relation  to  the  matter,  what  do  you 
say  is  the  extent  of  the  sugar  lands  in  the  archipelago?  " 

Mr.  Hatiiaway.  I  think  we  have  definitely  fixed  and  located  in  the 
course  of  these  hearings  at  least  one  million  and  a  half  acres  of  such 
land.  This  does  not  include  the  wonderful  island  of  Mindanao. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  what  there  are  very  extensive  sugar 
lands  in  that  island.  It  is  the  second  largest  island  in  the  ardii- 
pelago,  and  the  general  reports  which  haveheen  received  from  those 
who  nave  traveled  in  that  island  are  to  the  effect  that  they  have  great 
quantities  of  sugar  land  there.  This  land  is  not,  however,  at  present 
accessible,  owing  to  the  conditions  with  reference  to  civil  order  in  that 
island.    AVhen  it  will  be  ultimately  opened  up,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Culberson.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  out  of  the 
entire  archipelago  there  is  only  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  land 
suitable  for  sugar  culture  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  I  say  that  the  testimony  here  has  defi- 
nitely located  that  amount  of  land. 

Senator  Culberson.  It  is  in  actual  cultivation? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  Susceptible  of  cultivation? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  it  have  been 
under  cultivation  to  sugar. 

Senator  Long.  In  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  Now,  going  with  this  million  and  a  half  acres 
that  you  have  definitely  located,  as  you  express  it,  in  your  opinion, 
what  portion  of  the  other  lands  is  susceptible  of  being  used  for  sugar 
culture? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  like  to  niak(^  an  estimate  in  I'egard  to  a 
matter  upon  which  I  have  not  actual  and  careful  knowledge  upon 
which  to  base  that  estimate.  I  think  estimates  going  beyond  that 
which  are  stated  are  simply  estimates,  and  I  want  to  be  very  careful 
and  accurate  in  what  I  say.  I  have  a  general  i(k*a  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  available  sugar  land  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago 
than  has  been  indicated  in  this  cominitation,  but  I  can  not  say  that  I 
have  seen  that  land  or  that  I  have  definite,  positive  knowledge  con- 
eerrting  its  acreage. 

Senator  IjOno.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  seen  all  of  this 
million  acres?     You  do  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  was  very  careful  to  state,  when  I  testified,  the 
portions  that  I  did  not  visit.  I  did  not  visit,  for  instance,  these 
sugar  estates  of  the  Development  Company's  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Manila.  I  did  not  visit  the  Mindoro  tract  of  (*>0,000  acres,  and  I  did 
not  visit  the  east  coast  of  Negros,  nor  did  I  visit  the  Capiz  district 
on  the  north  coast  of  Panay.  I  have  visited,  however,  the  great  bulk 
of  this  million  and  a  half  acres  concerning  which  we  are  speaking. 
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Senator  Long.  How  did  you  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  400,000  acres, 
I  believe  it  is,  having  been  cultivated  to  sugar  at  one  time  or  another? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  That  is  a  generally  accepted  figure  which  came 
out  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  hearings.  Secretary  Taft  makes 
the  statement  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
January  28,  1906,  page  198. 

Senator  Culberson.  Taking  this  million  and  a  half  acres  of  su£ar 
land  that  you  have  definitely  located,  what,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  would  be  the  probable  annual  yield  of  sugar  from  those 
million  and  a  half  acres? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Each  one  of  those  acres,  under  modern  methods  of 
cultivation  and  milling,  is  capable  of  turning  out  at  least  4  tons  of 
sugar. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  would  be  6,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  that  acreage  could  be  planted 
in  any  one  year,  of  course,  would  be  impossible.  How  much  of  it 
could  be  planted  continuously  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Brandegee.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  sugar  business, 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  this  country  producing 
all  the  sugar  that  it  needs  provided  the  present  duties  upon  imported 
sugars  are  maintained? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  If  you  would  set  your  face  as  a  flint  against  tariff 
tinkering  of  the  sugar  schedule,  the  United  States  would  in  a  very 
short  time  produce  all  the  sugar  that  we  consume  in  this  countrv. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  at  the  same  time  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  consumption  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hathaavay.  Yes,  sir.  The  increase  of  consumption  has  aver- 
aged, in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  only  65,000  tons  annually. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Coula  we  do  that,  in  your  opinion,  without 
raising  the  present  retail  price  to  the  consumers  in  this  country? 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  introduction  of  Philippine  sugar  lower 
the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  My  judgment  is  that  as  quickly  as  the  gap  now 
being  filled  by  full-duty  paid  sugar  is  completed  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  free  sugar  from  any  locality  will  tend  to  lower  the 
market. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  is  to  say,  the  surplus,  you  think,  would 
fix  the  price? 

Mr.  ILvthaway.  It  would  tend  to  fix  the  price;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  Do  I  understand  you  to  express  by  implica- 
tion the  opinion  that  the  sugar  schedule  ought  not  to  be  lowered? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  exprt^ss  it  more  explicitly  than  that,  if  per- 
mitted.    I  say  I  think  it  ouglit  not  to  be  lowered. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  believe  the  ditfercntial  should  be  kept  up! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  differential  is  the  life  of  the  beet-sugar  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  sugar-refining  business. 

Senator  Culberson.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  may  stiffen  the  price  temporarily,  but  here  is 
the  point:  If  you  give  an  unlimited  control  of  the  market  to  some 
one  else,  I  fear  the  consumer  would  ultimately  pay  a  good  deal  more 
for  his  sugar  than  he  does  now,  and  we  have  next  to  the  cheapest 
sugar  in  the  world  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Senator  Dick.  Which  is  the  exception  ? 

3Ir.  Hathaway.  England. 
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Senator  Dick.  How  much  cheaper,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  give  you  that  offhand,  but  I  will  ascer- 
tain that  for  you.  Their  tariff  on  refined  sugar  is  a  cent  a  pound, 
whereas  ours  is  $1.95  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  cane-sugar 
production  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  do  not  know  that  I  catch  your  meaning  fully. 
Let  me  see  if  I  do.  You  want  to  keep  up  the  present  sugar  schedule 
because  you  believe  if  it  is  not  kept  up  then  the  monopoly  in  the 
United  States  will  be  destroyed,  and  it  will  be  replaced  by  foreign 
monopoly.     Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  would  not  put  it  exactly  that  way,  Senator. 
The  proposition  which  I  have  is  simply  this — as  a  general,  broad 
proposition.  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  I  am  only  an  ordinary  citizen — 
but  to  produce  the  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States,  and  its  increase, 
concerning  which  the  Senator  inquires,  must  come  from  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar. 

To  produce  the  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  which  we  consume 
in  this  country  will  require  in  the  neighborhood  of  600  factories,  and 
when  a  man  undertakes,  or  a  set  of  men  undertake,  to  control  condi- 
tions as  completely  as  they  can  control  them  in  a  few  sugar  refineries 
he  will  find  that  he  is  undertaking  an  impossible  proposition.  Look^ 
ing  into  the  future  it  seems  to  me  that  tne  best  Avay  in  the  world  is 
to  allow  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  operate  in  fixing  prices, 
and  to  free  the  sugar  bowl  from  the  sugar  trust  is  to  make  such  a  pro- 
vision as  will  enable  the  American  beet-sugar  industry  to  fill  that 
sugar  bowl. 

Senator  Culberson.  Xow,  without  undertaking  to  follow  you 
through  these  ramifications,  and  to  get  back  to  the  idea  that  I  ex- 
pressed a  while  ag©,  that  you  preferred  an  American  monopoly  to  a 
foreign  monopoly  in  sugar,  I  w^ill  ask  you  if  you  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  middle  ground  somewhere — a  middle  tariff  ground  somewhere 
where  we  can  keep  up  a  reasonable  competition  of  foi'eign  and  Amer- 
ican sugar  refining,  as  well  as  raw  sugar,  and  to  that  extent  protect 
the  consumer  in  the  United  States  from  a  monopoly  from  either 
source? 

Mr.  Hatha avay.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  is  the  Democratic  idea,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Long.  You  are  sure  you  understand  the  Democratic  idea? 

Senator  Culberson.  Yes;  and  it  is  the  Republican  idea  also.  I 
think  I  understand  that,  too. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Hathaway,  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
extent  of  the  sugar  lands  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  friar  lands?  " 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Of  the  400,000  acre^  of  friar  lands,  which  Secre- 
tary Taft  said  he  purchased,  there  is  the  land  purchased  from  the 
Sugar  Estate  Development  Company,  amounting,  in  round  numbers, 
to  165,000  acres,  ana  Mr.  Baldwin*  says  that  two-thirds  of  that  is 
sugar  land.  That  would  make  a  good  100,000  acres  of  sugar  land  in 
that  estate.  There  is  also  this  Mindoro  tract  of  60,000  acres,  two- 
thirds  of  which — say,  40,000  acres  of  sugar  lands,  making  of  the 
friar  lands  approxiniately  140,000  acres,  as  I  would  figure  it  out  now. 

Senator  Burrows.  Of  good  sugar  land  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Dubois.  Is  there  anything  in  our  laws  which  would  prevenl 
a  corporation  from  acquiring  more  than  2.500  acres  of  that  friar 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  Philippine  law  governing  land  holdings  Is 
very  peculiar.  It  prohibits  a  corporation  from  holding  more  than 
2,500  acres  of  any  kind  of  land.  It  also  prohibits  the  govemmeiit 
from  selling  more  than  2,500  acres  of  public  lands  to  any  person  or 
corporation. 

Tliere  is  no  limit,  however,  on  the  amount  of  friar  land  (which  is 
not  public  land),  which  the  government  can  sell  to  a  private  individ- 
ual or  copartnership.  Consequently,  a  private  individual  or  a  co- 
partnership could  purchase  any  amount  of  friar  land  which  the  gov- 
ernment would  sell  to  them.  Secretary  Worcester,  who  has  charge 
of  that  part  of  the  work,  offered  to  sellto  me  and  my  copartners  any 
portion  of  the  Mindoro  tract  which  we  thought  neoessarj*  for  the 
development  of  a  modem  sugar  estate — say,  25,000  acres. 

Senator  Dick.  Do  you  remember  what  the  government  paid  an 
acre  for  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Five  dollars.     It  cost  $300,000. 

Senator  Dick.  What  did  he  offer  it  to  you  at  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Five  dollars  an  acre. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  that  land  has  been  dis- 
posed of? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  There  was  none  of  it  disposed  of  when  I  was 
there. 

Senator  Culberson.  How  is  it  that  you  distinguish  the  friar  lands 
from  the  other  lands — one  you  sav  is  public  land  and  the  other  not, 
when  they  both  belonged  to  the  Philippine  government  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  statute  makes  a  diflterentiation.  Friar  lands 
are  not  public  lands. 

Senator  Culberson.  It  is  the  meaning  of  this  statute? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  statute. 

Senator  Burrows.  So  that  any  number  of  acres  may  be  sold  to  an 
individual  or  partnership  of  this  friar  lands? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  None  has  been  sold  as  yet,  has  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Long.  Not  to  a  corporation;  they  are  limited  to  2^ 
acres,  sold  to  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Di  bois.  How  long  has  the  title  rested  in  the  Philippine 
government ;  when  was  the  deal  with  the  friars  consummated  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Colonel  Edwards,  can  you  answer  that? 

Colonel  Edwards.  About  two  months  ago;  that  is  the  last.  The 
other  was  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  'Diere  is  another  peculiar  feature  of  the  land 
laws  in  those  islands  that  may  be  brought  out  in  this  connection,  and 
that  is  that  there  is  no  limit  as  to  the  matter  of  leasing.  Commis- 
sioner Worcester  offered  to  lease  to  me  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  at  a  nominal  rate,  and  to  incorporate  in  the  original  lease  a  pro- 
vision for  renewal  for  a  like  period  of  twenty-five  years,  if  I  desired 
to  take  on  either  friar  land  or  public  land. 

Senator  Culberson.  Was  that  offer  in  writing? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  Referring  to  the  production  of  sugar  per  acre,  you 
say  it  is  capable  of  producing  4  tons  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  base  that  on  this  conclusion,  that  the  annual 
yield  in  Hawaii  averages  nearly  5  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  best 
authority  I  can  get  concerning  conditions  in  the  Philippines  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  Philippine  sugar  land  is  equal  in  proauctivity  to  the 
Hawaiian  lands.  Such  is  the  statement  of  Commissioner  Worcester, 
Governor  Wright,  and  ex-Governor  Taft.  Secretary  Taft  said  in 
1904  in  New  York  City,  in  a  speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
that  the  sugar  lands  of  Negros  are  the  most  productive  sugar  lands  in 
the  world. 

Senator  IjOng.  That  contemplates  placing  the  land  under  irriga- 
tion and  the  use  of  fertilizers,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  lands  must 
all  be  irrigated.  You  stand  less  danger  of  loss  of  crops  if  you  have 
irrigation ;  if  the  season  is  favorable,  of  course  you  could  get  along 
without  irrigation.  As  far  as  fertilization  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  fertilize  to  any  extent,  except  in  that 
worn-out  belt  along  the  west  coast  of  Xegros,  tor  several  years. 

In  the  matter  of  fertilization,  it  might  be  interesting  to  you  to 
know  that  on  the  island  of  Guiineras,  just  across  from  Iloilo,  are  a 
number  of  caves.  In  those  caves  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  bat 
dung,  or  guano,  to  which  my  attention  was  called  by  several  people 
in  the  islands.  This  guano  can  be  secured  simply  by  shoveling:  it  up. 
TATiere  you  secure  places  in  which  the  guano  has  not  been  leached 
either  by  the  action  of  the  ocean  waves  or  the  drippings  from  the 
cavern  roof  it  is  a  very  rich  product.  This  guano  has  not  yet  been 
used  by  any  of  the  people  in  that  locality. 

Senator  Long.  On  tnis  estimate  of  4  tons  to  the  acre,  and  400,000 
acres  of  sugar  land  under  cultivation 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  beg  your  pardon :  I  did  not  state  "  l>eing  under 
cultivation." 

Senator  Long.  Having  been  under  cultivation.  If  all  that  was  cul- 
tivated in  any  one  year  it  would  produce  a  crop  of  1,600,000  tons, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  But  that  400,000  acres  of  sugar  land  which  has 
actually  been  under  cultivation  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  amount  of 
ideal  sugar  land  that  is  located  in  the  archipelago. 

Senator  IjOng.  I  understand ;  but  even  that  amount  would  make  a 
yearly  production  of  1,600,000  tons.  Now,  what  is  the  largest  produc- 
tion of  the  island  in  any  one  year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Four  hundred  thousand  acres  at  4  tons  to  the  acre 
would  be  1,600,000  tons.  The  greatest  so  far  of  the  island  is  about 
300,000  tons.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  400,000  acres  were 
under  cultivation  any  one  year. 

Senator  Long.  What  vear  was  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  1893,  I  think. 

Senator  Long.  Now,  speaking  of  production,  Louisiana  could  pro- 
duce all  the  sugar  that  this  country  could  consume,  if  all  the  sugar 
land  in  Louisiana  were  cultivated,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know :  I  never  visited  Louisiana  to  look  it 
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Senator  Long.  Wisconsin  could  produce  all  the  su^r  that  this 
country  could  consume,  if  all  the  sugar  land  in  Wisconsin  was  put  in 
sugar,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  She  could  produce  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Long.  How  about  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Michigan  could  produce  a  great  deal. 

Senator  I^)NG.  Ck)uld  it  produce  all  that  would  be  consumed  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  so,  if  all  the  available  sugar  land  was  put 
in.     But  we  are  engaged  in  other  business  there. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  was  going  to  follow  that  up  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  taking  all  of  these  great  subdivisions  of  the  United  States 
which.could  produce  sugar,  do  you  think  it  probable  that  each  of  them 
would  produce  enough  to  raise  sugar  sufficient  for  the  United  States^ 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  Michigan  would  not  do  it,  and  Louisiana  would 
not  do  it.  I 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  I^ng.  But  you  think  the  Philippine  Islands  would  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  1  have  not  said  so. 

Senator  Culberson.  1  desire  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions  on 
another  line,  for  my  information.  How  is  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in 
the  Philippines  fixed — with  reference  to  what  market  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Well,  some  of  the  fi'iends  of  this  measure  say  it  I- 
fixed  absolutely  by  the  Chinese  buyer  without  reference  to  any  market 
whatever. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  am  asking  j^ou  for  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  My  opinion  is  it  would  be  fixed  on  the  general 
basis  of  the  world's  i)rice  of  sugar. 

Senator  Culberson.  And  where  is  the  world's  price  of  sugar  fixed! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  usually  considered  as  being  fixed  at  Ham- 
burg. 

Senator  Culberson.  Suppose  this  bill  passes  with  the  reduction  of 
the  tariff  as  proposed  on  Philippine  sugars  coming  into  the  United 
States,  or  Philippine  tobacco  or  rice;  taking  those  three  products,  in 
a  general  way,  together,  would  that  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  thij^ 
country  help  the  Philippine  people,  and  if  so,  how? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  unable  to  find  out  that  it  would  help  them 
materially.  In  my  private  judgment  most  of  it  would  be  absorbed  by 
the  middlemen  over  there,  and  what  was  not  absorbed  there  wouW 
be  absorbed  by  the  sole  buyer  of  Philippine  sugar  in  this  country. 

Senator  Ci^lberson.  Do  you  believe  that  the  reduction  of  tariff,  a> 

Proposed  in  this  bill,  would  increase  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  the 
tilippines,  and  thereby  tend  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  laboring 
people  there  engaged  in  that  production  ? 

Mr.  HathaWxVy.  I  do  not  think  it  would  increase  the  price  of  ra^ 
sugar  in  the  Philippinas,  unless  the  sugar  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Culberson.  Well,  the  tariff  being  reduced,  as  proposed  in 
this  bill,  would  not  the  tendency  l>e  to  ship  it  to  the  Unit^  States? 

Mr.  Hathaavay.  I  think  every  particle  of  the  sugar  would  come 
to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Culberson.  Granting  that  that  would  be  true,  would 
that  help  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  Senator,  in  order  to  get  at  that  question,  you  have 
got  to  get  at  the  actual  condition  which  exists  between  the  sugar 
buyer  over  there — the  great  sugar  buyers — and  the  small  sugar 
raisers,  and  when  you  stop  to  get  into  that  and  consider  it  and  study 
it  you  will  find  a  condition  which  is  simply  appalling  to  an  American. 

Senator  Culberson.  This  is  the  way  that  the  matter  runs  through 
my  mind — and  you  will  see  the  importance  of  these  things  that  I  am 
trying  to  ascertain — and  I  am  speaking  not  so  much  with  reference 
to  other  people.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
aid  the  consumer  of  sugar  in  this  country  at  all.  I  believe  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  so  far  as  its  effecting  anybodv  in  this  country  is 
concerned,  will  be  helpful  to  the  sugar  trust  rather  than  to  anyone 
else.  Xow,  the  only  other  people  for  whom  we  ought  to  have  any 
special  regard  in  legislating  are  the  Filipinos.  Consequently,  I  want 
to  know — if  you  can  illustrate  the  subject  by  any  facts^I  want  you 
to  let  me  know  whether  in  your  opinion  the  passage  of* this  bill  will 
help  the  Philippine  people,  and  if  so,  how? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  help  the  Philippine  people 
at  all,  speaking  broadly. 

Senator  Culberson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  yon  do  not  think  it  will  help  them  at  all, 
whv  should  thev  want  to  rush  into  this  sugar  cultivation  and  raise 
6,000,000  tons  iii  a  few  years  ?  .       • .       . 

Mr.  Hathaway.  If  you  Avill  excuse  me,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
the  Filipino  people  who  will  rush  in. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  have  to  do  the  labor. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  may  help  them  by  raising  the  wages.  It  may 
help  them  in  that  way. 

Senator  Crr^BERsox.  That  is  one  of  the  questions  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Did  you  put  it  on  the  labor  question  ? 

Senator  Culberson.  Oh,  yes;  I  asked  this  question,  if  it  would 
increase  the  price  of  raw  jsugar  in  the  Philippines  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  wages  of  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  production.  I 
think  that  was  the  very  language  I  used. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  may  ultimately  affect  the  question  of  wages 
there  somewhat. 

Senator  Culberson.  Favorably? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  would  reduce 
the  price  at  all  to  the  consumer  here. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  T  answered  that  a  while  ago  when  I  said  that 
when  you  filled  the  gap  of  full-duty-paid  sugar  then  it  would  be- 
gin to  operate  very  uniavorably  on  the  sugar  manufacturer  in  this 
country. 

The  Chahiman.  Not  only  full  duty  paid,  but  the  gap  in  the  Cuban 
sugar  also. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  ^'ou  have  a  reduced  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  Philippine  sugar  would 
drive  out  the  Cuban  sugar  then  ? 

Mr.  Hatha AVAY.  I  do  not  know  which  Avould  go  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  Cuban  sugar  with  the  20  per  cent 
reduction  of  the  Dingley  rate  would  conii>ete  successfully  with  the 
sugar  from  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  likely  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  Know. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  that  Cuban  sugar,  with  the  20  per  oeot 
reduction,  has  driven  out  su^r  of  the  full  duty  paid  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  it  has  driven  out  all  except  Java  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  because  there  has  been  a  20  per  cent  reduc- 
tion, is  it  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  suppose  you  take  off  the  dutjr  on  Philippinfi 
sugar  and  this  immense  production  comes  in.  Would  it  not  drive  out 
the  Cuban  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes„  sir ;  when  you  get  that  immense  amount. 

The, Chairman.  Would  that  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price 
to  the  consumer  here? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir ;  but  possibly  only  relatively. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  think  there  will  be  a  rush  into 
the  sugar  business  by  the  Filipinos.  Do  you  mean  capitalists — do 
you  mean  there  would  not  be  a  rush  of  Philippine  capital  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  There  is  no  Philippine  capital. 

The  Chairman.  Very  Avell.  Then  what  capital,  in  your  opinion, 
would  go  in? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  we  can  look  for  some  Japanese  capital  and 
some  English  capital,  and  some  from  the  islands  that  you  speak  of. 
and  some  American  capital. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  put  in  any 
American  capital  yourself? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  May  I  answer  that  question  without  its  being  a 
part  of  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  asked  you  whether  or  not  you  thought  it 
worth  while? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  May  I  answer  it  without  its  being  a  part  of  the 
record  ? 

The  Chair3ian.  Yes. 

(Mr.  Hathaway  here  made  a  statement  off  the  record.) 

Senator  Culberson.  You  said  a  while  ago,  as  I  remember  it,  in 
answer  to  a  question  by  the  chairman,  in  effect,  that  if  two  sugars 
came  into  the  United  States,  one  duty  paid  and  one  free,  the  fact 
that  one  of  them  is  free  of  duty  would  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
I  will  ask  you  if  the  opposite  is  not  the  economic  truth — that  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  consumer  would  be  controlled  by  the  duty-paid  sugar 
rather  than  the  free  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  My  question  was  on  the  assumption  that  the  duty- 
paid  sugar  was  driven  out ;  of  course  it  would  control  it  as  long  as  it 
comes  in. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  simply  want  to  clear  that  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  al3solutelv  so,  because  he  has  been  talking 


about  6,000,000  tons,  and  when  they  get  such  a  product  as  that  it  will 

sweep  all  of  these  duty-paid  sugars  out  of  existence. 

Senator  Brandegee.  S"ow,  if  outside  capital  does  not  go  in,  how  is 

this  bill  going  to  help  the  Filipinos? 
Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  think  it  will  help  them  at  alL 
Senator  Long.  And  if  outside  capital  does  not  go  in,  how  is  it 

going  to  help  the  sugar  interests  ? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  Because  it  gives  a  continual  menace;  it  gives 
capitalists  an  opportunity  of  going  in  at  any  time  they  see  fit.  If 
you  will  put  into  this  bill  a  provision  excluding  all  non-Philippine 
capital  and  regard  as  non-Phuippine  capital  all  that  not  now  invest- 
ing in  those  islands,  I  will  withdraw  all  objection  to  this  bill  so  far 
as  I  am  individuallv  concerned. 

Senator  Dubois.  "Would  you  not  be  willing  to  have  a  provision  en- 
tered which  would  prohibit  them  from  exporting  more  than  their 
present  production? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes;  200,000  tons  a  year.  If  you  will  limit  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  under  the  operation  of  this  bill  to  200,000 
tons  a  year  it  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me  individually. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Would  it  be  to  the  beet-sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  people  who 
use  sugar  in  this  country? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  at  this  time  a  short  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  on  another  matter.  We  would  like  to  close  this 
hearing  to-day  at  this  point. 

Senator  Ijong.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  T.  Willett,  of  New  York 
City,  has  prepared  some  statistical  tables  at  my  request,  which  I 
would  like  to  have  put  into  the  record,  and  he  himself  desires  to  submit 
a  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Brussels  convention  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  its  effect  in  this  countrv,  and  the  committee  may  ask  him 
anv  questions  it  desires  afterwards. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  hope  that  will  not  come  in  at  this  point.  I 
think  we  ought  to  get  tnrough  with  Mr.  Hathaway,  and  not  have 
another  argument  injected  in  the  midst  of  his. 

Senator  Long.  No;  of  course  not. 

Senator  Culberson.  Will  it  be  submitted  in  writing? 

Senator  Long.  Yes;  and  it  will  be  printed,  and  then  if  there  are 
any  questions  that  we  desire  to  ask,  they  may  be  asked. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hathaway  just  one  ques- 
tion only,  following  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Long  asked 
if  they  would  not  have  to  irrigate  and  fertilize.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
you  irrigate  from  living  streams;  that  fertilization  is  not  necessary, 
but  that  the  water  itself  carries  silt  enough  to  fertilize  the  lands  from 
year  to  year  and  indefinitely  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  so  informed  by  people  who  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

At  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
February  21,  1906,  at  10.30  o'clock. 


Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  Z>.  (7.,  February  21, 1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:    Senators    Long    (acting    chairman).    Burrows,    Nixon, 
Brandegee,  and  Dubois. 

Senator  Long.  Senator  Lodge,  the  chairman,  is  absent  this  morn- 
ing and  has  requested  tliat  we  proceed  with  the  hearing  in  his  ab- 
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STATEMENT  OF  F.  B.  HATHAWAY— Besumed. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Hathaway,  before  you  commence  your  re- 
marks, at  the  end  of  the  hearing  tlie  other  day  Senator  Culberson  and 
Senator  Lodge  were  asking  you  some  questions;  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  them  in  print.  There  was  some  confusion,  and  if  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  account  of  what  you  said  is  correct,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  explain  more  clearl}'^  what  you  meant. 

The  Associated  Press  states  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hathaway  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  large  purchasers  of  sugar  and 
middlemen  only  would  he  aided.  But,  in  answer  to  a  series  of  questions  by 
Chairman  Lodge,  Mr.  Hathaway  said  that  ultimately  Filipino  labor  would  be 
benefited :  also  that  in  case  of  large  production  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines  the 
price  to  the  consumers  in  the  United  States  would  be  reduced. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain — if  that  is  a  correct  state- 
ment without  qualification — I  would  like  to  know  what  you  meant  by 
that,  and  whv  it  reduced  the  price  to  the  consumers  in  the  UniteJ 
States. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  My  idea  is,  as  indicated  in  my  answers  to  yes- 
terday's questions,  that  the  ultimate  pi"oduction  of  sugar  in  the  Phil- 
ippines might  reach  a  very  high  figure,  and  probably  would  reach 
such  a  figure,  that  when  that  figure  was  reached  there  would  be  a 
grea^t  quantity  of  cheap  sugar  exported  from  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  sugar  coming  in  here  without  any  protective 
tariff  levied  against  it  would  be,  in  this  country,  a  cheap  sugar,  and 
that  temporarily  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  would  be 
reduced  thereby ;  but  in  such  process  of  reduction  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustries, or  factories,  of  the  United  States  would  be  wiped  out  of 
existence,  and  we  would  not  have  in  this  country  anything  to  com- 
pete with  that  foreign  cheap  sugar — and  I  used  the  word  "  foreign  " 
m  a  qualified  sense,  because  I  recognize  that  the  Philippines  are  a 
possession  belonging  to  the  United  States.  That  having  thus 
crushed  out  the  teet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  people  who 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  us  would  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
fix  a  price  on  sugar  suitable  to  themselves  and  without  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  same  general  argument  applies  in  this  particular  to 
any  other  industry  in  the  United  States  which  is  favored  by  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  It  is  the  same  argument  that  would  apply  to  tfie  intro- 
duction of  steel  from  foreign  countries,  provided  our  tariff  were  re- 
moved ;  the  same  argument  that  would  apply  to  the  introduction  of 
wool  and  woolen  goods,  if  our  tariff  were  removed.  I  have  always 
been  taught  that  it  is  a  sound  Republican  principle  to  protect  a 
home  industry  in  order  that  the  home  market  may  be  kept  for  the 
home  manufacturer. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  general  law  governing  other  protected 
manufactured  articles  should  not  apply  with  equal  force  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  when  that 
sugar  is  brought  into  competition  with  free  tropical  sugar,  proiluced 
with  cheap  labor  in  a  country  which  has  great  natural  resources. 
Does  that  answer  your  question,  Senator? 

Senator  Dithois.'  Yos  ;  and  concisely.  You  think  the  reduction  of 
sugar  to  the  consumer  would  be  at  the  cost  of  the  beet-sugar  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Dubois.  My  friend,  Mr.  Stone,  does  not  object  to  that  par- 
ticularly ;  but  some  of  them  do. 

Senator  Stone.  On  that  point  of  the  protective  tariff  your  friend 
Stone  reserves  his  opinion. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Hathaway,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
I  would  like  to  have  you  describe  the  method  of  tilling  the  ground 
and  extracting  the  sugar  from  the  cane  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
methods  which  have  been  used,  and  which  are  now  being  used  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  have  some  photographs  showing  the  method 
in  which  they  plow  the  ground.  At  the  season  in  which  I  was  in  the 
Philippines  they  were  not,  however,  plowing  the  ground  for  the 
sugar  crop,  neither  were  they  running  their  mills.  The  method  of 
plowing  the  ground  is  to  hitch  a  carabao  to  a  crooked  stick.  On  the 
end  of  this  crooked  stick  is  an  iron  point  about  as  large  as  the  two 
palms  of  my  hands.  This  plow  has  but  one  handle.  The  carabao 
moves  vepy  sloAvly.  The  iron  point  on  the  plow  is  somewhat  like  the 
point  of  what  we  call  the  old  double-shovel  cultivator;  it  simply 
roots  the  ground  over  to  a  depth  of  about  3  inches. 

In  order  to  prepare  this  ground  more  thoroughly  than  one  plow- 
ing will  do,  they  are  obliged  to  go  over  the  same  ground  from  three 
to  five  times  with  such  a  plow.  Sometimes  in  addition  to  this  they 
use  a  harrow.  The  harrow  is  usually  made  of  bamboo  and  has 
wooden  teeth.  It  requires  five  days,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture — or  else  the  personal  statement  of  Mr. 
Welbom  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  I  think  the 
latter  is  correct — to  go  over  an  acre  once,  and  as  they  plow  this 
ground  over  from  three  to  five  times,  the  time  required  with  a  man 
and  a  carabao  to  plow  an  acre  of  ground  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  days. 

As  far  as  the  milling  is  concerned,  I  will  say  that  I  visited  several 
mills,  and  took  photographs  of  some  of  them.  The  average  Philip- 
pine sugar  mill  is  located  under  a  nipa  roof,  and  is  supported  on 
posts.  Usually  there  are  no  sides  to  the  building.  In  the  middle 
of  this  mill  are  set  the  rolls  through  which  the  cane  is  put.  Those 
rolls  are  usually  about  10  inches  m  diameter  and  18  inches  long. 
There  is  one  above  and  two  below.  Only  a  few  stalks  of  sugar  cane 
can  be  put  through  such  a  set  of  rolls  at  any  one  time,  usually  only 
one  or  two  stalks. 

Motive  power  for  driving  these  mills  is  furnished  in  the  foothills 
of  Negros  oy  flowing  streams ;  in  some  other  places  by  a  steam  engine 
about  the  size  used  for  an  ordinary  thrashing  engine,  and  in  other 
places  carabao  power  is  used.  Beneath  the  rolls  is  usually  found  a 
pit.  Sometimes  this  pit  is  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  rolls.  Into  this 
the  juice  of  the  cane  runs.  The  juice  is  dipped  up  from  this  pit  and 
carried  in  pails  to  the  kettles.  There  are  usually  a  half  dozen  of 
these  kettles,  and  sometimes  more. 

These  iron  kettles  are  about  the  size  the  American  farmer  uses  in 
making  soft  soap.  The  kettles  are  set  in  a  trench,  flush  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  beneath  these  kettles  in  the  trench  is  a  fire; 
there  is  a  short  chimney  at  one  end  of  the  trench.  Fuel  is  furnished 
from  the  dried  crushed  cane,  called  bagasse.  To  dry  this  cane  work- 
men spread  it  out  on  the  ground  and  allow  it  to  dry  in  the  sun.     Some 
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of  the  mills  have  sheds  under  which  they  place  the  dried  crushed 
cane,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  the  weather. 

After  boiling  down  the  sirup  which  is  obtained  from  the  cane,  the 
thick,  pasty  mass  is  shoveled  out  of  the  kettles.  The  general  plan 
in  the  province  of  Pampanga  is  to  place  this  pasty  mass — wnich 
might  be  called  technically  a  fill  masse — into  pear-shaped  earthen 
jars,  called  palones.  These  are  placed  on  top  of  an  earthen  recep- 
tacle. In  the  bottom  of  the  palone  is  a  small  opening,  and  throu^ 
this  opening  the  molasses  drains  down  from  the  fill  masse,  leaving 
a  dark-brown  sugar  in  the  palone. 

In  some  of  the  mills  in  Jfegros  and  Panay  the  fill  masse  is  taken 
from  the  kettles  and  placed  in  a  hand  press,  similar  to  the  old- 
fashioned  cider  press  used  in  this  country.  By  means  of  this  press 
the  molasses  is  extracted  and  the  su^r  that  is  thus  obtained  is  placed 
in  mats  ready  for  shipment  to  Hoilo.  In  Pampanga  Province  the 
sugar  stands  m  the  palones  until  it  is  sold.  The  buyer  usually  comes 
to  the  mill  and  buys  the  sugar  as  it  stands  there  in  the  mill.  Some- 
time-s  it  is  shipped  to  Manila  in  the  palone,  and  sometimes  it  L« 
emptied  from  the  palone  and  packed  in  bamboo  mats,  and  thus 
shipped. 

Usually  speaking,  it  requires  two  of  these  mats  to  hold  a  palone 
or  picul  of  sugar,  the  contents  of  a  palone  being  about  140  pounds,  or 
a  picul.  AMien  I  say  140  pounds  to  the  picul,  I  mean  the  commonly 
accepted  weight  of  the  picul  as  estimated  in  American  pounds.  It 
is  usually  considered  that  16  piculs  equal  1  lonjs:  ton. 

When  this  sugar  that  has  thus  been  packed  m  mats  is  taken  to  the 
market,  either  at  Manila  or  Iloilo,  it  is  often  repacked  by  the  broker, 
and  the  planters  complain  very  much  concerning  this  practice. 
There  are  three  nominal  grades  of  Philippine  sugar,  and  by  repack- 
ing the  sugar  in  the  warehouse  the  broker  has  an  opportunity  to 
re-sort  the  sugar  and  make  some  profit  thereby.  The  excuse  for  this 
practice  of  repacking  is  that  many  of  the  mats  are  broken,  and  it 
necessitates  repacking  before  the  sugar  can  be  placed  on  ocean  steam- 
ships. 

In  traveling  through  the  Philippines  I  only  saw  a  set  of  platform 
scaler  at  one  plantation.  That  was  in  Panay.  I  am  told  that  there 
is  considerable  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  planters  over  the 
question  of  weights  in  dealing  with  brokei*s.  The  platform  scales 
that  I  saw  in  Panay  were  out  of  order,  and  consequently  I  do  not 
think  they  would  be  of  much  special  benefit  to  the  planter. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  you  have  not  stated,  I  wish  you  would  state 
what  percentage  of  sugar  by  those  methods  they  extract  from  the 
cane. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  give 
an  absolutely  accurate  answer  to  that  question.  I  understand  that 
on  the  Government  farm  at  La  Granja  they  have  made  as  careful 
estimates  as  possible,  and  have  concluded  that  they  obtain  in  their 
mill — which  is  similar  to  the  ones  I  have  described — 55  per  cent  of 
the  sugar  in  cane,  showing  a  loss  of  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Welborn.  If  I  may  correct  you,  it  is  over  60  per  cent.  I  made 
those  tests  myself. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Does  not  the  testimony  show  that  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  1  stated  that  as  GO  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  Sixty  per  cent  was  obtained,  showing  a  loss  of 
40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes;  there  had  been  estimates  of  55,  and  even  as  low 
as  50,  but  I  made  twenty  or  thirty  tests  on  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Welborn,  would  the  ordinary  Filipino  extract 
as  much  as  you  do? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  tested  some  other  mills,  too,  and  went  without  any 
preparation  and  made  some  tests  also,  and  then  I  have  inquired  into 
the  work  of  three  roller  mills ;  I  have  been  through  three  roller  mills 
myself,  and  60  per  cent  is  a  very  low  estimate  if  you  run  properly  at 
all,  and  I  do  believe  if  you  made  those  tests  that  60  per  cent  extrac- 
tion is  about  right.    That  is  low  enough,  goodness  knows. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  was  going  to  state  that  the  different  evidence 
that  we  secured  over  there  made  the  loss  somewhere  from  40  to  45 
per  cent;  that  would  make  the  extraction  somewhere  from  55  to  60 
per  cent. 

Senator  Long.  What  is  the  loss  of  a  modern  sugar  mill  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  loss,  I  think,  in  the  different  modem 
mills  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  the  extraction  running  from  85  to  90 
per  cent.     You  are  speaking  of  cane  mills  ? 

Senator  Long.  I  am  speaking  of  cane  mills ;  yes. 

Mr.  Welborn.  If  I  may  interrupt  just  a  moment,  for  information, 
I  would  say  that  Java  lost  last  year  17  or  18  per  cent. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  did  they  lose  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  My  recollection  is  that  in  one  case,  perhaps,  they 
have  got  the  total  loss,  not  in  the  cane  alone,  but  in  the  molasses  and 
in  the  press  gate  and  everything,  down  within  12  per  cent.  I  believe 
the  total  loss  of  the  total  sugar  ni  the  cane  is  about  14 — that  is,  taking 
the  best  mills. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Hathaway,  what  have  you  to  say  about  the 
efficiency  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  native  labor  on  these  sugar  plan- 
tations ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  would  like,  in  ansAVor  to  that  question,  to  give 
the  statement  made  to  nic  by  different  people  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  the  u^=e  of  this  labor. 

Senator  Stone.  In  answering  that  question,  are  you  going  into 
your  statement  at  length  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Driiois.  Before  you  go  into  that,  you  can  answer  briefly 
how  much  the  production  of  sugar  would  be  increased  on  those  acre^ 
by  using  modern  methods  instead  of  those  lu-imitive  methods  which 
you  have  described. 

Mr.  Hathaway'.  I  think  that  on  the  sugar  lands  which  I  dei^ig- 
nated  vesterday — which  lands  in  Negros,  according  to  the  census  of 
1903  sliowed  a  yield  in  1002  of  2,800  pounds  per  acre — can  be  in- 
creased so  that  they  will  yield  at  least  4  short  tons  of  sugar  per  acre. 

Senator  Di  bois.  Now,  as  to  the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  the 
native  labor. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  On  June  IG  Conunissioner  Worcester  said  to  me. 
concerning  labor  in  the  Philippines 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is,  last  year? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes:  June  16,  1905. 
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There  are  localities  in  the  islands  where  the  native  labor  is  worthless,  and 
there  are  other  localities  where  it  is  good.  By  taking  labor  from  one  island  to 
another,  as  needed,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  trouble.  Coninioii  sense  most 
be  used.  Give  the  Filipino  his  feast  days  and  theater  and  a  cockpit,  care  for 
his  health,  do  not  treat  him  as  a  dog,  pay  him  a  fair  wage  and  he  can  be 
secured  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  the  work  of  the  islands.  The  contractors 
for  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railroad,  who  secured  their  rights  under  the 
Spanish  r(?gime,  have  the  special  privilege  of  importing  Chinese.  They  im- 
ported many  such,  but  finally  discharged  all  of  them  and  finished  the  work  with 
the  Filipino  labor.  Talk  with  Mr.  Higgins,  general  manager  of  that  road,  and 
see  what  he  says  about  this  matter. 

The  Manila  street  railway  was  built  w^ith  Filipino  labor,  and  the  labor  cost 
was  the  only  item  that  came  within  the  original  estimate.  Get  Mr.  Lafiin's 
views  on  this  question.  He  is  the  general  manager  of  that  company.  Tbe 
harbor  improvements  at  Manila  are  all  being  made  with  native  labor.  See  the 
contractors  who  are  doing  this  work.  Near  Manila  is  a  ver>'  large  stone  quarry, 
operated  entirely  by  native  labor.  The  going  rate  of  wages  around  Manila  is 
from  half  a  i^eso  to  a  peso  per  day.  The  value  of  a  peso  is  50  cents  American 
money. 

Following  Commissioner  Worcester's  suggestion,  I  called  on  the 
different  gentlemen  he  mentioned,  and  found  without  exception  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  effectiveness  and  the  supply  of  native 
labor.  I  had  one  gentleman,  Avho  had  had  some  experience  in  the 
matter,  tell  me — and  his  experience  is  on  a  sugar  estate — that  he  con- 
sidered Filipino  labor,  all  things  considered,  the  cheapest  labor  in  the 
world.  I  will  read  from  my  diary  concerning  an  interview  with  the 
manager  of  the  Manila  Electric  Street  Railway : 

Called  on  Richard  T.  Laffin,  second  vice-president  and  general  manager 
Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Light  Company.  Mr.  Laffin  said :  "  Our  road  was 
built  entirely  by  Filipino  laborers  under  American  supervision  with  white  fore- 
men. The  labor  expense  was  not  so  great  as  we  had  expected.  Everyone, 
especially  Englishmen  at  Honglcong,  told  us  that  this  labor  could  not  be  used. 
From  our  experience  in  Manila — I  can  not  speak  for  the  provinces — I  consider 
Filipino  labor  a  success,  especially  in  certain  lines.  These  laborers  are  good  in 
steel  and  concrete  construction,  good  machinists,  good  engine  drivers,  good 
motormen,  but  not  so  good  conductors,  good  painters,  and  are  worth  nothing  ts 
cari)enters.  They  handle  the  pick  and  shovel  well,  but  do  not  turn  out  as  much 
dirt  as  an  Italian;  they  are  not  strong  enough.  In  this  particular  they  are 
hnproving.  for,  with  their  higher  wages  under  American  occupation,  they  are 
becoming  meat  eaters  and  no  longer  live  on  fish  and  rice  as  when  they  ret^ived 
but  25  cents  Mexican  i)or  day  under  Spanish  rule. 

Our  men  work  from  nine  to  ten  hours  per  day.  They  are  regular  in  attend- 
ance. n'<  you  will  see  by  an  examination  of  this  our  last  pay  roll.  They  work 
during  the  rainy  season  without  any  trouble.  We  have  had  but  one  strike,  and 
that  was  the  day  we  started  the  construction.  The  men  went  back  to  work  the 
next  day  without  any  raise  in  wages.  We  have  employed  as  high  as  1,500  naen  at 
one  time,  but  do  not  have  quite  so  many  now.  Filipinos  must  be  under  a  white 
foreman,  even  when  a  small  gang  is  being  employed.  They  will  not  save  any 
money,  no  matter  how  high  the  wage  rate.  We  have  very  little  trouble  with 
sickness  among  our  men.  At  our  old  electric-light  plant  we  have  but  one  white 
man.  All  the  rest  are  natives.  Filipinos  are  good  men  to  nm  lathes,  sjiwinij 
machines,  and  planers.  They  set  up  our  boilers,  erected  all  our  buildings,  and 
have  just  completed  a  steel  smokestack,  as  good  a  one  as  I  ever  saw.  which  is 
175  feet  liigh  and  11  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top.  We  find  it  necessary 
to  train  a  motorman  twenty -one  days,  whereas  in  the  United  States  it  take? 
about  ten  days  to  break  in  a  new  man. 

He  showed  me  that  pay  roll,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  ami 
gratified  to  sec  the  regularity  of  attendance  as  indicated  bv  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  From  your  investigation  and  personal  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines  do  you  think  that  the  native  labor 
would  perform  the  work  of  sugar  plantations  if  they  were  properly 
treated  and  properly  managed  ? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  I  believe  they  would. 

Senator  Dubois.  Well,  if  we  do  not,  what  do  you  think  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  Japanese  coolies  coming  down  there?  " 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  diflSculty  what- 
ever in  securing  what  Japanese  are  needed  for  work  there  without 
violating  the  immigration  laws. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  laiow  anything  about  the  eflSciency  of  the 
Japanese  labor  in  the  supir  fields,  or  do  you  know  or  have  you  any 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  fields  in  the  irrigated 
West  where  Japanese  perform  a  great  deal  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  from  personal  observation,  but  I  have  re- 
peatedly talked  with  gentlemen  who  have  employed  this  kind  of  labor 
in  the  beet  fields  of  the  West,  and  they  have  unanimously  told  me 
that  the  Japanese  labor  is  the  best  labor  they  employ;  more  efficient 
than  any  otner  kind  of  labor  for  field  work  in  raising  sugar  beets. 

I  noticed  recently  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  issued 
a  semiofficial  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  give  aid  to  the  starving  Japanese  in  northern  Japan.  It 
seems  to  me,  in  view  of  such  a  condition  as  that,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  a  proper  wage  rate  were  offered  in  the  Philippines, 
and  there  was  a  great  opening  there,  as  I  believe  there  will  be  after 
the  passage  of  this  bill  for  certain  classes  of  people  who  desire  to 
enter  those  islands,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  se- 
curing Japanese  labor,  provided  such  were  necessary. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Hathaway,  you  located  yesterday  practically 
a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  the  Philippines.  f)o  you  know 
anything  about  the  estates  of  Kalamba,  Santa  Rosa,  Vinaan,  Naic, 
and  Santa  Cruz? 

Mr.  Hathaway.   I  do  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  do  not  know  whether  thej'  have  cultivated 
large  tracts  of  sugar  land  there  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  that  from 
personal  observation. 

Senator  Dubois.  Perhaj)s  Mr.  Welborn  or  some  other  of  these  gen- 
tlemen will  know  about  that.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  Mr.  Hathaway 
any  more  questions. 

Mr.  Welborx.  Do  you  want  me  to  explain  that  now  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  about  those  sugar  es- 
tates that  I  have  named  when  you  get  on  the  stand. 

Senator  Ix>ng.  Mr.  Hathaway,  even  with  Filipino  labor,  if  it  is 
efficient,  it  is  neccessary  that  capital  should  go  into  the  islands  and 
modem  mills  should  be  used,  in  order  to  increase  this  production  to 
the  extent  you  anticipate,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  You  think  capital  will  go  in  there,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  it  will. 

Senator  Ix)NG.  How  is  it  that  when  you  stated  in  the  hearing  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion— and  your  business  associates  were  hesitating  about  investing  m 
the  islands — Mr.  McCleary  asked  you  what  would  be  the  decision  if 
this  bill  should  pass,  referring  to  this  identical  bill,  and  your  answer 
to  hnn,  "  I  woulcl  not  dare  to  invest  in  these  islands  if  this  law  passes." 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  was  speaking  about  my  personal  view  on  that 
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There  are  localities  in  the  islands  where  the  native  labor  is  worthless,  and 
there  are  other  localities  where  it  is  good.  By  talking  labor  from  one  island  to 
another,  as  needed,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  trouble.  Commou  sense  must 
be  used.  Give  the  Filipino  his  feast  days  and  theater  and  a  cockpit,  care  for 
his  health,  do  not  treat  him  as  a  dog,  pay  hliu  a  fair  wage  and  he  can  be 
secured  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  the  work  of  the  islands.  The  contractors 
for  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railroad,  who  secured  their  rights  under  the 
Spanish  regime,  have  the  special  privilege  of  imi>orting  Chinese.  They  im- 
IX)rted  many  such,  but  finally  discharged  all  of  them  and  finisheil  the  work  with 
the  Filipino  labor.  Talk  with  Mr.  Higgins,  general  manager  of  that  road,  and 
see  what  he  says  aliout  this  matter. 

The  Manila  street  railway  was  built  with  Filipino  lal)or,  and  the  labor  cort 
was  the  only  item  that  came  within  the  original  estimate.  Get  Mr.  LaflSn** 
views  on  this  question.  He  is  the  general  manager  of  that  company.  The 
harbor  improvements  at  Manila  are  all  being  made  with  native  labor.  See  the 
contractors  who  are  doing  this  work.  Near  Manila  is  a  very  large  stone  quanr. 
operateil  entirely  by  native  labor.  The  going  rate  of  wages  around  Manila  in 
from  half  a  imjso  to  a  peso  ix?r  day.  The  value  of  a  peso  is  50  cents  American 
money. 

Following  Commissioner  Worcester's  suggestion,  I  called  on  the 
different  gentlemen  he  mentioned,  and  found  without  exception  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  effec^tiveness  and  the  supply  of  native 
labor.  I  had  one  gentleman,  who  had  had  some  experience  in  the 
matter,  tell  me — and  his  experience  is  on  a  sugar  estate — that  he  con- 
sidered Filipino  labor,  all  things  considered,  the  cheapest  labor  in  the 
world.  I  will  read  from  my  diary  concerning  an  interview  with  the 
manager  of  the  Manila  Electric  Street  Railway : 

Called  on  Richard  T.  Laflin,  second  vice-president  and  general  manager 
Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Light  Company.  Mr.  Laffin  said  :  "  Our  road  was 
built  entirely  by  Filipino  laborers  under  American  supervision  with  white  fore- 
men. The  labor  expense  was  not  so  great  as  we  had  expected.  Everyone, 
especially  Englishmen  at  Hongkong,  told  us  that  this  labor  could  not  be  used. 
From  (mr  experience  in  Manila — I  can  not  speak  for  the  provinces — I  consider 
Filii)iuo  lalxor  a  success,  especially  in  certain  lines.  These  lal)orer8  are  good  in 
steel  and  concrete  construction,  good  machinists,  good  engine  drivers,  good 
motormen,  but  not  so  good  conductors,  good  painters,  and  are  worth  nothing  w 
carpenters.  They  handle  the  pick  and  shovel  well,  but  do  not  turn  out  as  moch 
dirt  as  an  Italian ;  they  are  not  strong  enough.  In  this  particular  they  are 
improving,  for.  with  their  higher  wages  under  American  occupation,  they  are 
becoming  meat  eaters  and  no  longer  live  on  fish  and  rice  as  when  they  received 
but  2.J  cents  Mexican  iK»r  day  under  Spanish  rule. 

Our  men  work  from  nine  to  ten  hours  per  day.  They  are  regular  in  attend- 
ance, as  you  will  see  by  an  examination  of  this  our  last  pay  roll.  They  worlj 
during  the  rainy  season  without  any  trouble.  We  have  had  but  one  strike.  an»i 
that  was  the  day  we  started  the  construction.  The  men  went  back  to  woric  the 
next  day  without  any  raise  in  wages.  We  have  employed  as  high  as  1,500  men  at 
one  time,  but  do  not  have  quite  so  nmny  now.  Filipinos  must  be  under  a  white 
foreman,  even  when  a  small  gang  is  being  employed.  They  will  not  save  any 
money,  no  matter  how  high  the  wage  rate.  We  have  very  little  trouble  with 
sickness  among  our  men.  At  our  old  electric-light  plant  we  have  but  one  white 
man.  All  the  rest  are  natives.  Filipinos  are  good  men  to  run  latheis.  sawing 
machines,  and  planers.  They  set  up  our  boilers,  erecteil  all  our  buildings,  and 
have  just  completed  a  steel  smokestack,  as  good  a  one  as  I  ever  saw,  which  U 
175  feet  high  and  11  feet  H  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top.  We  find  it  nei'essary 
to  train  a  motorman  twenty -one  days,  whereas  in  the  United  States  it  taljes 
about  ten  days  to  break  in  a  n<»w  man. 

He  showed  nie  that  pay  roll,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  and 
gratified  to  see  the  regularity  of  attendance  as  indicated  by  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  From  your  investigation  and  personal  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines  do  you  think  that  the  native  labor 
would  perform  the  work  of  sugar  plantations  if  they  were  properly 
treated  and  properly  managed  ? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  I  believe  they  would. 

Senator  Dubois.  Well,  if  we  do  not,  what  do  you  think  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  Japanese  coolies  coming  down  there?  " 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  diflSculty  what- 
ever in  securing  what  Japanese  are  needed  for  work  there  without 
violating  the  immigration  laws. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  efficiency  of  the 
Japanese  labor  in  the  sugar  fields,  or  do  you  know  or  have  you  any 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  fields  in  the  irrigated 
West  where  Japanese  perform  a  great  deal  of  labor? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  from  personal  observation,  but  I  have  re- 
peatedlv  talked  with  gentlemen  who  have  employed  this  kind  of  labor 
m  the  beet  fields  of  the  West,  and  they  have  unanimously  told  me 
that  the  Japanese  labor  is  the  best  labor  they  employ;  more  efficient 
than  any  otner  kind  of  labor  for  field  work  in  raising  sugar  beets. 

I  noticed  recently  that  the  Pre^sident  of  the  United  States  has  issued 
a  semiofficial  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  give  aid  to  the  starving  Japanese  in  northern  Japan.  It 
seems  to  me,  in  view  of  such  a  condition  as  that,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  a  proper  wage  rate  were  offered  in  the  Philippines, 
and  there  was  a  great  opening  there,  as  I  believe  there  will  be  after 
the  passage  of  this  bill  for  certain  classes  of  people  who  desire  to 
enter  those  islands,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  se- 
curing Japanese  labor,  provided  such  were  necessary. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Hathawav,  you  located  yesterday  practically 
a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  the  Philippines.  f)o  you  know 
anything  about  the  estates  of  Kalamba,  Santa  Rosa,  Vinaan,  Naic, 
and  Santa  Cruz? 

Mr.  Hathaway.   I  do  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  have  cultivated 
large  tracts  of  sugar  land  there  or  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  that  from 
personal  observation. 

Senator  Dubois.  Perhaps  Mr.  Welbom  or  some  other  of  these  gen- 
tlemen will  know  about  that.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  Mr.  Hathaway 
any  more  questions. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Do  you  want  me  to  explain  that  now  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  about  those  sugar  es- 
tates that  I  have  named  when  you  get  on  the  stand. 

Senator  Long.  Mr.  Hathaway,  even  with  Filipino  labor,  if  it  is 
efficient,  it  is  neccessary  that  capital  should  go  into  the  islands  and 
modem  mills  should  he  used,  in  order  to  increase  this  production  to 
the  extent  you  anticipate,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  You  think  capital  will  go  in  there,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  it  will. 

Senator  I^ng.  How  is  it  that  when  you  stated  in  the  hearing  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion— and  your  business  associates  were  hesitating  about  investing  ]n 
the  islands^ — Mr.  McCleary  asked  you  what  would  be  the  decision  if 
this  bill  should  pass,  referring  to  this  identical  bill,  and  your  answer 
to  him,  "  I  would  not  dare  to  invest  in  these  islands  if  this  law  passes." 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  was  speaking  about  my  personal  view  on  that 
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matter.     Other  people  might  not  be  actuated  by  the  same  motives  and 
might  not  have  the  same  reasons  that  I  have. 

Senator  Long.  You  stated  the  reasons  j^esterday  why  you  would 
not  want  to  invest. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
although  I  suppose  you  have  covered  the  ^ound  I  have  in  mind,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  these  hearmgs  very  regularly  on  ac- 
count of  duties  in  another  committee ;  I  will  ask  you  now.  It  is  the 
fact  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  largely 
in  excess  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
.  sessions.  It  has  been  said  here,  and  I  suppose  correctly,  that  beiore 
Philippine  sugar,  coming  in  free,  would  aisplace  American  produced 
sugar  it  would  first  have  to  displace  Cuban  sugar.  Do  you  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  would  not  put  it  just  exactly  that  way,  tor  the 
reason  that  the  evidence  that  has  been  brought  forward  so  far,  and 
not  disputed,  shows  that  there  will  be  introduced  into  the  United 
States  (luring  the  calendar  year  1900  only  about  100,000  tons  of  fidl 
duty  paid  sugar:  that  the  supply  of  sugar  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  together  with  the  domestic  sup- 
ply of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  will  equal  the  consumption  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1907,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  increase  of  G5,000 
tons,  which  is  the  annual  average  increase. 

AMien  that  gap  is  filled,  as  it  will  be  in  1907,  this  means  a  fight  be- 
tween absolute  free  sugar  admitted  from  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines  and  the  Cuban  concessionarv  sugar,  with  a  surplus  in  this 
market  which  would  tend  very  materially  to  affect  the  price  even  be- 
fore the  entire  amount  of  Cuban  concessionary  sugar  shall  have  been 
displaced  by  the  free  sugar  from  the  other  Territories  mentioned. 

Senator  Stoxe.  Now.  assuming  that  sugars  brought  from  the 
Philippines  would  have  to  displace  Cuban  sugars  before  they  mate- 
rially affected  sugars  produced  in  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  during  the 
process  of  this  displacement  on  the  expansion  of  the  industry  of 
planting  and  producing  the  beet  sugars  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  tnink  it  would  absolutely  stop  any  increase  in 
the  business  of  beet -sugar  production  in  the  United  States.  People 
are  not  going  to  invest  the  amount  necessary  to  build  a  beet-sugar 
plant  and  have  that  investment  made  for  simply  two  or  three  years. 

Senator  Dubois.  To  whom  would  the  price  of  sugar  be  lowered— to 
the  consumer  or  to  the  raiser?  How  many  purchasers  are  there  of 
>ugar  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Do  yon  mean  raw  sugar? 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  There  are  three  purchasers  of  raw  sugar  in  the 
United  States — the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Arbuckle, 
and  the  Federal — of  which  numl^r  only  one  purchases  the  present 
gi-ade  of  Philippine  sugar,  viz,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany. The  Philippine  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  is  refined  in  the  Jersey  City  refinery,  which  refinery 
belongs  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Companv. 

Senator  Long.  Is  there  not  a  refinery  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  ad- 
dition to  those  you  have  named? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir;  excuse  me.  That  one  is  controlled,  I 
think,  by  one  or  more  of  the  people  I  have  just  spoken  of.  There  is 
at  the  present  time  a  movement  on  foot  by  some  of  the  Hawaiian 
planters  to  establish  an  independent  refinery  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  i-efinery  I  think  will  be  ready  for  opemtion  this  season.  The 
practice,  as  I  understand,  heretofore  has  been  for  the  Hawaiian 
planters  to  contract  their  sugars  to  the  American  refiners  for  a  period 
of  years,  and  they  have  been  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of 
that  contract.  AVhen  the  question  came  up  for  renewal  they  took 
the  bit  in  their  teeth,  and  are  preparing  to  refine  their  own  sugars  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  that  statement.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Willett  if  that  statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  did  not  hear  the  statement.  T  was  not  paying  at- 
tention at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  ask  yon  if  my  statement  with  reference  to  this 
Hawaiian  proposition  is  correct. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  say  I  did  not  hear  the  statement.  When  I  am  on 
the  stand  I  will  make  a  statement  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  answering  that  from  my  general  knowledge 
of  the  matter  and  not  from  a  personal  investigation.  I  would  like 
to  state  here,  if  I  may  be  permitted  so  to  do,  the  effect  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry,  as  far  as  land  values  in  Michigan  are  concerned. 
Prior  to  the  erection  of  a  sugar  factory  in  a  given  locality  in  Michi- 
gan, and  I  will  speak  of  my  home  factory,  owned  by  the  Ahna 
bugar  Company  land  could  be  rented  for  ordinary  crops  at  $2  an  acre. 

"iou  can  not  rent  land  that  is  suitable  for  beet  culture  anywhere 
within  a  radius  of  6  miles  of  that  factory  at  the  present  time  for  less 
than  $8  an  acre,  and  it  runs  up  as  high  as  $10  or  $12  an  acre.  The 
actual  selling  price  of  the  land  within  the  same  radius  of  that  fac- 
tory has  increased  about  $20  or  $25  an  acre  since  the  factory  was 
built.  Moreover,  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  office  of  the 
register  of  deeds  at  the  county  seat  shows  that  since  the  erection  of 
that  factory  more  farm  mortgages  have  been  paid  off  with  money  de- 
rived from  the  culture  of  beets  than  were  paid  off  during  the  preced- 
ing twenty  years. 

Senator  Loncj.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Willett,  I  believe, 
is  the  next  gentleman. 

STATEMENT  OF    WALLACE   P.  WILLETT,  OF  NEW  YOEK,  N.  Y., 
PUBLISHEB  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SUOAB  TBADE  JOUBNAL. 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Willett  &  Gray,  the  publishers  of  the 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  sugar  experts. 

^Vhen  European  governments  are  about  to  engage  in  important 
sugar  legislation  they  usually  call  to  their  assistance  experts  in  sugar 
as  advisers.  For  the  Brussels  convention  the  British  delegates  had 
Mr.  T.  J.  Pittar,  i\  B.,  of  the  custom-house,  Mr.  George  Martineau, 
and  Sir  Neville  Lubbock  as  advisers.  My  purpose  is  to  call  attention 
to  some  facts  relating  to  the  working  of  this  bill  from  the  statistical 
and  business  point  of  view,  which  are  of  importance  and  have  not 
vet  received  tne  attention  to  which  they  seem  to  me  to  be  entitled. 
The  points  I  wish  to  cover  are : 
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The  Brussels  convention  and  the  business  working  of  the  Hawaiian^ 
Porto  Rican,  Cuban,  and  the  Philippine  tariffs.  As  far  as  possible  I 
shall  keep  from  expressing  any  opinion  and. will  simplify  my  data 
as  much  as  I  can. 

The  Brussels  convention  was  si^ed  March  5,  1902,  and  went  into 
effect  September  1,  1903,  and  continues  for  five  years,  and  from  year 
to  year  thereafter  until  any  of  the  contracting  parties  gives  twelve 
months'  notice  of  its  intention  of  ceasing  to  abide  by  it.  Even  if  one 
party  withdraws  the  remainder  can  continue. 

The  signatory  powers  are  Germany,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Belgium, 
Spain,  France,  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Roumania. 

The  full  text  of  the  convention  is  before  the  committee  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

Its  preamble  states  its  object,  viz : 

These  powers  desiring  on  the  one  hand  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  the 
competition  betw^een  beet  and  cane  sugar  from  various  countries  and  on  tlie 
other  hand  to  promote  the  consumption  of  sugar,  and  considering  that  this 
twofold  result  can  not  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  the  abolition  of  bounties 
and  by  the  limitation  of  the  surtax,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  convention  to 
this  effect. 

Note  the  two  distinct  methods  named — first,  by  the  abolition  of 
bounties;  second,  by  the  limitation  of  the  surtax.  Please  to  keep 
these  two  methods,  bounties  and  surtax,  in  mind,  as  they  relate  to 
different  propositions  in  some  respects. 

The  convention,  by  article  7,  established  a  permanent  commission 
charged  with  watching  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
convention,  composed  of  delegates  of  the  different  contracting  powers, 
with  a  permanent  bureau  and  a  president,  holding  meetings  at  Brus- 
sels at  the  summons  of  the  president. 

Its  duties  will  be — 

"(a)  To  ascertain  whether  in  the  contracting  States  any  direct  or 
indirect  bounty  is  granted  on  the  production  or  export  of  sugar. 

"(&)  To  ascertain  whether  the  States  referred  to  in  article  6  con- 
tinue to  conform  to  the  special  conditions  laid  down  in  that  article 
(Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden). 

''(<?)  To  ascertain  if  any  bounties  exist  in  the  nonsignatory  States 
and  to  estimate  the  amoimt  for  the  purposes  of  article  4." 

Article  4  reads  as  follows : 

■  The  hiffh  coutractinj:  i)artios  sigroe  to  iniiHjse  a  si>ecial  duty  on  the  importation 
into  tlioir  rosi>ec*tive  territories  (►f  suRar  from  countries  that  grant  bounties 
either  on  production  or«exiK)rt.  This  duty  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  bounties,  direct  or  indirect,  granted  in  the  country  of  origin.  The  high  con- 
tracting partitas  reserve  to  tluMnsolves,  as  far  as  each  of  them  is  concerned,  the 
option  to  pn>hibit  the  imiK)rtation  of  bountied  sugar. 

Two  other  duties  of  the  committee  are  given:  "(rf)  To  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  contested  points,"  and  "(a)  to  consider  request  for  ad- 
mission to  the  union  made  by  States  not  having  taken  part  in  the 
present  convention." 

Our  interest  comes  entirely  under — 

(c)  To  determine  these  duties  the  permanent  bureau  shall  collect  translate 
arrange,  and  publish  information  of  all  kinds  respecting  legislation  on  tvA 
statistics  of  sugar,  not  oniv  in  contracting  countries  but  in  all  other  countries  a* 
well. 
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"The  examination  and  valuations  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (6)  and  (c) 
will  be  binding  on  the  contracting  powers;  they  will  be  determined  by  a 
majority  vote,  each  contracting  party  having  one  fote,  and  they  will  take  effect 
In  two  months'  time  at  the  latest.  Should  one  of  the  contracting  parties  wnsider 
it  necessary  to  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  Commission,  the  said  party 
must  within  eight  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  said  decision,  require  a  fresh 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  which  will  hold  a  special  meeting  and  will  pro- 
nounce its  final  decision  within  one  month  of  the  date  of  appeal.  The  new 
decision  shall  take  effect  at  latest  within  two  months  of  its  promulgation." 

Under  this  authority  the  permanent  Commission  examined  and 
found  that  a  "  surtax  "  (not  bounty)  existed  in  the  Philippines  of  71 
cents  per  100  pounds.  They  found  it  in  this  way:  The  duty  on 
sugar  goin^  into  the  Philippines  is  equivalent  to  73  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  duty  or  taxation  on  sugar  going  out  of  the  Philippines 
to  2  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  difference  or  ••'  surtax  "  is  71  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

Under  article  3  of  the  convention,  viz :  "  The  high  contracting 
powers  undertake  to  limit  the  '  surtax '  to  a  maximum  of  53  cent^ 
per  100  pounds  on  refined  sugar  and  to  49  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
raw  sugar."  Surtax,  in  the  same  article,  is  described  as  "  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rate  of  duty  or  taxation  to  which  foreign  sugars 
are  subject  and  that  imposed  on  the  national  product."  The  com- 
mitt^'c  found  that  the  surtax  on  Philippine  sugar  was  22  cents  per 
100  pounds  above  the  allowed  limit     (See  Commercial  No.  1,  p.  6.) 

Article  4  of  the  convention  provides  that — 

in  order  to  calculate  the  amount  of  advantage  eventually  derived  from  the 
**  surtax  "  specified  in  paragraph  if)  ot  article  1,  viz,  "Advantages  derived  from 
any  surtax  in  excess  of  the  rate  lixod  by  article  r^."  the  figure  fixed  by  article 
3  (5.*i  cents  on  reftnerl  and  40  cents  on  raw)  is  deducte<l  ifrom  the  amount  of 
surtax.     The  half  of  the  difference  is  considereil  to  represent  the  bounty. 

Tlie  permanent  Commission  therefore  calculated  11  cents  per  100 
pounds  as  the  amount  of  special  duty  to  be  applied  against  Philip- 
pine sugar  by  tlie  contracting  powers  under  article  4  of  the  conven- 
tion, viz: 

Tho  iiigh  contracting:  powers  ntrree  to  in^.pose  a  special  duty  on  the  importa- 
tions into  their  respe<'1ivo  territories  of  sugar  from  countries  that  grant 
bounties  either  on  production  or  exi)ort.  This  duty  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  Ixiunties,  direct  or  indire<*t.  granted  in  the  country  of  origin. 
I'he  bii;h  contracting  i»arti(»s  reserve  to  themselves,  as  far  as  each  of  them  is 
concerned,  the  option  to  prohil)it  the  imiX)rtation  of  l>ountied  sugar.  The  Brit- 
ish delegate  stated  that  Great  Britain  prohibited  instead  of  countervailing. 

Commercial  No.  5,  1904,  page  29: 

For  states  such  as  Great  Britain,  for  example,  who  make  use  of  the  right  of 
prohibition  instead  of  the  riglit  to  imiK»se  countervailing  duties,  etc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  pernument  conunission  lield  in  October,  1904, 
the  figures  of  11  cents  })er  100  pounds  on  raw  sugar  were  accepted  at 
the  session  of  Wednesday,  October  12,  1904,  and  special  duties  of 
same  amounts  established  against  Philippine  sugars,     (p.  545,  hear- 

^^f^')  .... 

This  decision,  as  already  stated,  is  binding  on  the  contracting  pow- 
ers, and  takes  eflPect  in  two  months'  time  at  latest.  October  20,  1904, 
just  eight  days  later,  at  a  meeting  of  the  legislative  council  at  Hong- 
kong, the  attorney-gfeneral  moved  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  which 
was  passed  at  its  third  rending  October  27,  1904.  (Full  text  of  bill 
on  p.  537  of  hearings.) 
R  p  1—06  M 64 
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This  bill  refers  to  the  Brussels  convention  and  to  the  permanent 
commission,  and  says: 

Whereas  it  is  desired  to  give  effect  in  this  eolouy  to  article  8  of  the  >4aid 
convention  and  expedient  for  tlmt  purpose  to  prohibit  the  imi>ortatiou  of  all 
bounty-fed  sugar,  be  it  enacted  by  the  governor  of  Hongkong,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  legislative  council  thereof,  as  follows. 

In  the  description  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  Hongkong  is 
placed  in  the  list  of  '' '  Crown  colonies,'  in  which  the  Crown  has  en- 
tire control  of  legislation,  while  the  administration  is  carried  on  by 
public  officers  under  the  control  of  the  homje  Government."  (Colonial 
office  list,  1004,  p.  413.) 

Article  8,  referred  to  above,  says : 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  for  theniRelves  and  for  their  colonies 
or  possessions,  an  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  the  self-governing  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  East  Indies,  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
prevent  bounty-fed  sugars  which  have  passed  through  a  contracting  country 
from  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  convention  on  the  market  to  which  it  is 
being  forwarded. 

Note  that  Crown  colonies  are  not  excepted. 

The  governor  of  Hongkong,  in  his  remarks  on  the  bill  at  its  second 
reading,  said :  * 

Of  course  Hongkong  does  not  give  any  bounties  on  sugar,  and  as  regards  the 
second  proviso  (that  of  article  8)  the  Imperial  Government  has  undertaken  that 
it  shall  be  fulfilled.  The  undertaking  may  be  given  effect  to  in  two  ways.  The 
first  way  is  by  refining  in  bond  and  the  second  is  the  one  embodied  in  the  bill, 
viz,  where  it  is  reported  by  the  permanent  commission  that  any  direct  or  indirect 
bounty  on  the  production  or  export  of  sugar  is  granted  in  any  foreign  country 
no  sugar  from  such  foreign  country  shall  be  imported  into  the  colony.  Any  per- 
son Importing  into  the  colony  any  sugar  from  such  foreign  country,  shall  be 
guilty  of  breach  of  this  ordinance. 

Please  note  that  Hongkong  is  bound  by  this  law  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  permanent  convention.  Also  that  by  the  statement 
of  the  governor  no  bounty-fed  sugar  can  be  refined  in  bond  in  Hong- 
kong, as  that  would  involve  the  risk  of  sugar  refined  in  this  colony 
being  excluded  froui  the  countries  adhering  to  the  convention.  The 
only  way  bounty-fed  sugar  can  cross  Hongkong  is  by  going  throuiib 
in  bonded  warehouse  without  changing  its  character  in  Ilcmgkong. 
To  return  to  the  *'  surtax  ''  decision  of  October  12,  11)04 : 
November  23,  1904:  Favereau,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  Bel- 
gium, notified  the  contracting  parties  that — 

The  permanent  international  commission  established  by  the  sugar  convention  of 
the  .5th  of  March,  lOoii,  lias  examined  in  the  course  of  its  session  in  OctolK?r  last 
the  fiscal  rcKiJ^e  to  which  supir  is  subjected  in  various  countries — namely,  in 
the  following  (naminj;:  them  and  including  the  Philippine  Islands). 

In  conformity  with  the  Brussels  conveution,  the  commission  has  decidetl  tliat 
sugar  coming  from  these  (M>nntries  shall,  on  importation  into  the  states  parties 
to  the  sugar  union,  be  subjecteil  to  countervailing  duties,  which  have  been  fixed 
at  the  rates  iudicatetl  below,  viz,  **  Philippine  Islands  raw  sugar,  11  cents  per  HX» 
pounds.  In  pursuance  of  the  mission  which  article  7  of  the  convention  of  tlw 
5th  of  March,  1JK)2,  has  intrusted  to  the  Belgium  Government.  1  have  the  honor  to 
request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this  note 
to  the  British  (Tovernmeut." 

December  4,  1004 :  The  British  Government  appealed  under  article 
7  of  the  sugar  convention  against  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  com- 
mission and  requested  that  all  governments  might  be  askc^i  to  agree 
to  a  suspension  of  the  execution  of  the  decision  until  after  the  April. 
1905,  meeting  of  the  commission. 
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December  18,  1904:  All  countries  agreed  to  adjourn  discussion  of 
appeal  and  suspend  the  execution  of  the  decision  to  April,  1905. 

March  18,  1905 :  The  British  Government  requested  that  signatory 
powers  be  notified  of  its  position  that — 

any  cnlculation  of  the  permauent  commission  can  imi)08e  no  obligation  to  apply 
that  duty  or  prohibition  until  the  bountj'  has  actually  arisen  therefrom. 

April  G  to  11,  1905:  The  permanent  commission  decided  at  this 
meeting — 

as  rej^ards  the  Philippine  Islands  the  conmiission  agreed  to  call  for  supple- 
mentary information  on  the  sugar  system  in  that  (rountry  and  to  suspend  in 
the  interval  the  application  of  the  countervailing  duties  the  rates  of  which  had 
been  previously  fixed. 

At  the  October  23,  1905,  meeting  of  the  permanent  commission  the 
l>resident  stated  that  the  data  collected  since  the  April,  1905,  meeting 
permits  of  a  slight  reduction  being  made  in  the  compensating  duties 
fixed  at  the  thirty-first  session  (October  12,  1904)  against  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  new  calculations  result  in  the  following  conclu- 
sions (see  p.  549  of  hearings)  :  A  special  duty  against  raws  of  1 
franc  8  centimes  (9.68  cents  per  100  pounds),  and  refined;  4  francs 
34  centimes  (38.66  cents  per  100  pounds).  Note  that  this  reduction 
is  based  on  the  discovery  of  new  taxation  in  the  islands,  viz,  wharf- 
age and  a  manufacturing  tax  of  one-third  of  1  per  cent  on  sales. 

Note  that  thus  far  the  permanent  commission  has  given  little  or 
no  information  on  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  as  related  to 
the  Philippines,  and  that  the  commission  at  its  April,  1904,  meeting 
limited  the  information  to  l>c  obtained  by  the  bureau  to  the  follow- 
ing points,  viz : 

Conditions  of  the  market.  Difference  between  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
interior  and  for  exi)ort.  Eventual  existence  of  combines.  Figures  showing  pro- 
duction. exi)ortatlon,  and  consumption.  The  president  asked  **  whether  the  com- 
mission desires  tliiit  the  investigation  extend  to  other  matters.  No  proposition 
to  tliis  effect  being  made  it  is  understood  that  the  i)€rmanent  bureau  will 
endeavor  to  collect  the  most  complete  data  possible  on  the  subjects  indicated." 

All  decisions  thus  far  made  have  be^n  based  on  surtax  and  the 
question  of  bounties,  direct  and.  indirect,  remains  to  be  fixed.  The 
pernument  bureau  (x>nfined  its  inquiries  to  the  points  named  and 
made  no  reference  to  the  United  States  tariff. 

The  first  mov(».  in  this  direction  was  made  when  the  French  dele- 
gate, in  the  October  meeting,  asked  whether  the  products  of  the 
Philippines  do  not  enjoy  in  the  United  States  any  privileges?  (See 
p.  554,  Hearings.)  The  Belgian  delegate  answered  that,  as  "  a  matter 
of  fact,  products  from  the  Philippines  pay  only  75  per  cent  of  duties 
fixed  by  the  American  tariff  and  a  rebate  of  export  tax  in  Philip- 
pines." 

The  Austrian  delegate  believes  it  would  be  advisable  to  get  exact 
data  on  the  question.  The  Hungarian  delegate  believes  that  if  im- 
ported sugars  pay  import  duties  and  if  export  prices  and  domestic 
prices  are  the  same  an  artificial  element  must  be  considered  to  be 
present.     The  Austrian  delegate  says: 

So  far  as  he  is  concerneii  he  sees  no  objection  to  the  provisional  revocation 
of  the  last  decision,  which  fixed  compensating  duties  against  Philippines,  and 
that  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  is  similar  to  that  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  resume  the  consideration  hereof  when  the 
regime  to  be  applied  to  the  last-mentioned  c*ountries  is  discussed. 
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The  president  said  that — 

If  the  eoinmissioD  sees  the  matter  in  the  sriine  lifrht  as  the  de!ej?ate  from  Aus- 
tria regarding  the  connection  existing  between  the  situation  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  that  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  the  motion  of  Doctor  Jons  [Austrian 
delej/atel  could  be  adopted. 

The  French  delegate  stated  his  belief — 

that  it  would  be  possible  to  suppress  the  penalization  established  by  reason  of 
the  high  surtax  if  the  evidence  adduced  that  this  surtax  does  not  give  rise  to  a 
bounty  can  be  admitted  as  sufficient. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  question  can  be  considered  as  arranged,  and  when 
the  committee  takes  up  the  question  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  United  States 
it  will  again  examine  the  question  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  especialb'  with 
regard  to  the  25  per  cent  reduction  in  duty  on  sugar  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  the  latter  place.  The  honorable  delegate  therefore  seconds  tlie 
motion  of  the  Austrian  delegate. 

The  British  delegate  stated  that — 

the  commission  always  has  the  right  to  reconsider  the  previous  decisions, 
whether  they  refer  to  countries  forming  prirt  of  the  sugar  union  or  not.  and  thst 
the  statements  made  by  the  French  delegate  are  satisfactory  to  the  British  dele- 
gation. 

The  President  then  said : 

After  the  exchange  of  views  as  stated  the  commission  decides  not  tu  niaintMic 
the  compensating  duties  previously  fixed  on  sugar  from  the  Philippines.  Therv- 
fore  the  matter  of  the  direct  surtax  on  Philippine  sugars  is  quiet  for  tin*  time 
being,  but  is  to  be  brought  up  again  when-  the  commission  takes  up  the  questi<»u 
of  Cul)a.  Porto  Rico,  and  the  IJnited  States,  especially  with  regard  to  the  il 
per  cent  reduction  in  duty  granted  on  sugar  coming  into  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime  the  law  passed  by  Hongkong  forbidding  all 
bounty-paying  sugars  from  importation  remains  in  force,  to  be  put 
into  execution  \vhenever  it  is  reported  by  the  pernianeiil  connni>- 
sion  that  any  direct  or  indirect  bounty  is  granted  in  any  fon»ign 
country  (p.  5:^7),  and  in  the  meantime  the  United  States  is  logi.-l.it- 
ing  for  7.")  per  cent  reduction  in  duty  in  place  of  25  per  cent. 

Wishing  to  obtain  the  views  of  parties  connected  with  the  ikt- 
manent  couimission,  I  addressed  our  friends  in  Great  Britain,  Bel- 
gium, and  (xermanv  the  following  letter.  New  York,  January  1-^ 
190G: 

Januaby  19.  lOOa 
SociETE  rouR  l'exportation  des  Sucres. 

Anticerpy  Belgium. 

Dear  Sirs  :  May  we  aslv  your  interest  in  obtaining  an  answer  to  the  following 
proposition,  viz : 

Our  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  have  just  passed  a  law  reduc- 
ing the  duties  on  Philippine  Island  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States. 
The  law  which  applies  to  sugar  from  all  foreign  countries  except  Cuba  im- 
poses a  dut>^  of  1.265  cents  per  pound  on  sugars  of  84  test  polarization,  which 
test  Is  the  average  of  the  sugars  produced  in  the  PhUippine  Islands.  By  the 
bill  just  passed  the  House  this  duty  is  reduced  to  0.31G  cent  per  i>ound  on  81 
test  sugars  coming  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  gives  Philippine  Island 
sugars  an  advantage  of  0.949  cent  per  iwund  over  sugars  from  other  foreign 
countries  except  Cuba.  . 

We  understand  that  the  Brussels  convention  limited  the  surtax  to  53  cents 
per  100  iKnmds  on  refine<l  sugar  and  49  cents  per  100  pounds  on  raw  sugar?, 
and  that  the  terms  of  the  convention  require  that  the  signatory  eountrles  shall  ^ 
either  countervail  duties  to  the  excess  of  surtax  allowed  in  any  country  either 
by  indirect  or  direct  bounties  to  the  extent  of  such  surplus  or  must  prohibit 
the  importation  of  such  sugars  into  their  countries. 

The  question  we  would  lilve  to  have  you  submit  to  the  Belgian  member  of  the 
Brussels  permanent  committee  or  to  some  other  good  authority  is  as  to  whether 
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the  above  concession  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
likely  to  be  considered  by  that  commission  as  a  violation  of  the  Brussels  con- 
vention and  requiring  the  penalties  attached  to  such  violation  to  be  established 
against  Philippine  Island  sugars  coming  into  the  country  of  the  party  signatory 
to  the  convention.  The  clause  of  the  convention  which  seems  to  apply  to  this 
matter  is  the  following,  under  Article  I : 

"(c)  Total  or  partial  exemptions  from  taxation  granted  for  a  part  of  the  man- 
ufactured output" 

As  the  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  final  action,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  have  the  expressed  opiniop  of  such 
parties  as  are  in  close  connection  with  the  permanent  commission,  as  to  the 
probable  action  of  that  commission  upon  this  matter  as  stated  above. 

Your  kind  attention  and  early  response,  either  by  cable  or  mail,  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  us. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Willett  &  Gray. 

In  reply  to  that  lettor/thi.s  society  for  the  exportation  of  sugars  at 
Antwerp  wrote  us,  on  February  1,  1900,  as  follows: 

Anvers,  le  1  February,  1906. 
Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray,  Nciv  York, 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  f'lvor.  dateil  19th  ultimo,  came  duly  to  hand.  When  the 
legislation  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  Cuban  sugars  was  discussed  be- 
fore tlie  Brussels  convention  it  was  considered  unanimously  to  constitute  a 
bounty,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  English  delegates,  who  did  not  disclose  their 
opinion  on  this  subject,  l)ut  the  general  impression  was  that  they  were  rather 
afraid  to  curtail  their  sugar  supply  by  measures  of  exclusion;  and,  as  the 
question  had  no  actual  interest,  the  decision  has  been  postix)ned.  Since  the 
meeting  we  refer  to,  the  sugar  supplies  have  grown  ample  enough  to  satisfy 
any  ai>i)etite.  you  therefore  may  assert  with  all  safety  that  any  appreciable 
imiwrts  of  Cuban  or  Philippine  sugars  into  U.  K.  would  entail  their  prohibition. 
Yours,  truly, 

Mallac, 
UAdministrateur-Directeur. 

Senator  Burrows^  Have  you  a  translation  of  that  Brussels  con- 
ference ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  already  in  the  record. 

Senator  Dubois.  Right  there,  please  read  again  that  last  clause 
of  their  answer  to  you. 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  as  follows : 

When  the  legislation  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  Cuban  sugai*s  was 
discussed  before  the  Brussels  convention,  it  was  considered  unanimously  to 
constitute  a  bounty,  with  the  exception  of  the  English  delegates,  who  did  not 
disclose  their  opinion  on  this  subject :  but  the  general  impression  was  that  they 
were  afraid  to  curtail  their  sugar  supply  by  measures  of  exclusion,  and  as  the 
question  had  no  actual  interest  the  decision  lias  been  postponed.  Since  the 
meeting  we  refer  to.  the  sugar  supplies  have  grown  ample  enough  to  satisfy 
any  appetite.  You  therefore  may  assert  with  all  safety  that  any  appreciable 
imi)orts  of  Cuban  or  Philippine  sugars  into  U.  K.  would  entail  their  prohibition. 

By  "  U.  K."  he  means  any  signatory  country. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  tfnited  Kingdom  or  colony. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir.  A  duplicate  letter  to  Messrs.  Hancock  & 
C!o.,  of  London,  Enghmd,  requesting  them  to  submit  it  to  the  Eng- 
lish member  of  the  Brussels  permanant  committee  or  to  some  other 
good  authority.  This  letter  brought  the  following  reply  from  Mr. 
George  Martineau,  whom  I  stated  in  opening  was  one  of  the  three 
sugar  experts  employed  by  the  British  delegation  at  the  Brussels 
convention. 
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GoMSHALL  Lodge,  Gomshall,  February  5.  1906. 
Deab  Sir:   I  had  occasion  this  morniug  to  refer  to  Commercial  No.  3  (19U5), 
and  discovered  that  It  contained  all  thi^  Is  necessary  to  reply  to  Messrs.  W.  & 
G.'s  questions.     See   pages   21-24  elsewhere.     It   Is   therefore   uniiei^essarj-  to 
trouble  to  get  the  former  reiwrts. 

I  am  8orr>'  I  did  not  look  when  I  wrote  to  you.  I  was  writing  from  memory, 
and  thought  It  was  further  back. 

Yours,  faithfully,  George  Marti neau. 

This  letter  refers  to  Coiiuucrcial  No.  3,  pages  21  to  25,  which  gives 
the  British  delegate's  views  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  United 
States  at  the  session  of  April,  1904,  but  as  we  have  before  us  the  pro- 
ceeding's of  the  later  (October,  1904)  meeting  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  this,  they  representing  only  one  member's  opinion,  and  the  final 
decision  of  the  convention  being  that  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  and  of  Porto  Rico  should  be  ad- 
journed. 

A  New  York  member  of  the  British  We^t  Indian  committee,  of 
which  Sir  X.  Lubbock  (acting  as  sugar  expert  at  Brussels  conven- 
tion) is  a  member,  has  addressed  a  similar  letter  to  him,  but  no  reply 
has  yet  been  received. 

Now,  we  have  written  letters  to  other  parties  in  Europe  requesting 
their  opinion,  to  which  we  have  as  yet  no  replies.  Of  course  if  the 
United  States  wishes  to  know  exactly  what  the  Brussels  convention 
intends  to  do  or  thinks  of  doing  or  talks  about  doing  in  case  this  bill 
passes,  all  it  need  do  is  to  have  Minister  Wilson  or  some  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Brussels  con- 
cention,  which  is  to  be  held  on  the  13th  of  March  next  at  Brussels* 
The  Brazilian  Government  has  just  gone  through  a  similar  contro- 
versy, and  at  several  meetings  or  this  commission  the  Brazilian  min- 
ister has  appeared  and  advocated  the  side  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment. The  result  has  Ijeen  that  the  Brazilian  minister  and  the 
Brazilian  Government  have  accepted  the  situation  and  reduced  their 
surtaxes  to  conform  to  the  Brussels  convention,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  question  whatever  about  Brazilian  sugars  going  into  the  signa- 
tory countries. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  did  that  Commercial  No.  3,  to  which 
that  letter  refers,  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  read? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  care  to  have  the  whole  answer,  but 
the  substance  of  it,  from  your  recollection. 

Mr.  Willett.  It  was  one  member's  oi^inion.  I  will  give  it  to  you 
in  a  word.  The  question  of  the  diffei*ent  countries  is  taken  up 
separately — Cuba  by  itself,  the  United  States  by  itself,  and  Porto 
Rico  by  ftself.  The  most  important  statement^  i)erhaps,  of  th<»  Brit- 
ish delegate  was  this:  After  considering  and  referrmg  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  .allowed  Cuba  20  per  cent  reduction  and  the 
Philippines  25  per  cent  reduction,  the  delegate  says: 

Putting  aside  these  jrenernl  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the  preference 
granted  by  the  I'nited  States  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  tlie  priHhioen*  of  sucar  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  to  tal<e  advantajje  of  the  n»arket  which  tlie  rutted 
States  offers  them  in  order  to  export  sugars  to  other  markets  at  a  lower  price. 

That  is  about  as  simple  and  direct  an  explanation  of  what  an  indi- 
rect bounty  is  as  you  could  possibly  get.  An  indirect  bounty  is 
something  which  tends  to  increase  production,  consumption,  and 
exports. 
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After  some  discussion  it  was  recognized  that,  considering  the  United  States 
lmix>rt  four-fifths  of  the  sugar  they  consume,  the  question  of  fixing  counter- 
vailing duties  at  the  present  moment  has  theoretical  ratlier  than  practical  im- 
portance, and  the  conmiisslon  therefor  decided  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of 
the  United  States  system,  on  the  understanding,  which,  indeed,  has  always  ex- 
isted, that  it  was  within  the  right  of  any  of  the  contracting  States  to  summon 
a  special  meeting  of  the  commission  to  consider  any  fresh  development  which 
might  be  considered  to  be  of  an  urgent  character. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Under  the  term  "  United  States,"  as  therein 
used,  does  that  mean  to  include  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  had  taken  those  up  separately.  Regarding 
the  Philippines  they  had  already 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  notice  that  they  refer  to  the  United  States, 
Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico  in  what  you  have  ]ust  read. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  British  delegate's  remarks. 

Senator  Br.\xdegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Wliat  was  your  question  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  AVhether  or  not  he  meant  to  include  the 
United  States  system  and  its  possessions? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly.  It  distinctly  states  the  United  States 
system. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  it  divides  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  does 
not  specify  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  does  not  specify  either  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico;  it 
simply  says  United  States  system. 

Senator  Brandegee.  United  States  system  means  what? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  explain  in  a  moment  what  United  States 
system  means. 

"  Senator  Brandegee.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  right  there  what 
the  Brazilian  surtax  is? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  something  like  $2  or  $3  a  hundred.  The 
Mexican  surtax  was  $8  a  hundred. 

Senator  Brandegee.  AMiat  is  a  surtax? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  the  surtax  of  Brazil  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  surtax  of  Brazil  is  extremely  complicated. 

Senator  BRANDECiEE.  What  is  its  general  nature? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  general  nature  of  it  is  that  they  charge  an  im- 
port duty  and  charge  an  export  duty  on  taxation.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  the  surtax,  and  that  amounted  to  several  dollars. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you.  Are  you 
coming  to  that  later  on  in  your  remarks? 

Mr.  WiLLET.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  propose  to  refer  to  Brazil  again, 
except  simply  to  say  that  Brazil  has  met  the  situation  and  reduced 
her  surtax  to  the  limits  of  the  convention.  Mexico  has  done  the 
same.     Mexico  had  a  surtax  of  about  $3. 

Senator  Brandegee.  So  that  neither  Brazil  nor  Mexico  are  coun- 
tervailed against  now  ? 

Mr.  WiLLET.  No,  sir.  Brazil  and  Mexico  came  right  down  from 
$2  or  $3  to  50  cents.  The  reason  why  Mexico  did  that  was  because 
her  production  in  1804  exceeded  her  consumption,  and  she  wanted  a 
market. 

Now,  when  the  permanent  connnission  takes  up  the  question  of 
the  Philippines  in  connection  with  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and 
Porto  Rico  what  will  it  find  if  this  bill  passes? 
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Looking  upon  the  Philippines  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippine  sugar  as  a  national  product  or  a  colony,  they  will 
find  four  different  surtax  rates,  two  different  rates  of  duty  on  foreign 
sugars,  an  advantage  of  75  per  cent  in  duty  rates  in  the  ifnited  States 
proper,  and  a  return  benefit  of  all  the  25  per  cent  duties  collected. 

Tne  four  surtaxes  are,  one  on  sugar  exported  dii-ectly  from  the 
Philippines  to  foreign  countries,  one  on  Philippine  sugar  brought 
into  the  United  States  and  then  exported  to  a  foreign  country,  one  on 
domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar  of  the  United  States  proper  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  and  one  on  beet  sugar  of  New  York  State  which 
receives  a  direct  State  bounty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound.  The  two 
rates  of  duties  are  73  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  Pliilippine  part  of 
the  United  States  and  $1.24  per  100  pounds  in  the  country  proper 
part. 

The  rate  of  73  cents  into  the  Philippines  and  of  25  per  cent  into 
the  United  States  gives  a  bonus  of  44  cents  per  100  pounds  on  im- 
ports of  sugar  into  the  Philippines  from  Java  or  other  country  for 
consumption  in  the  islands,  to  replace  shipments  of  Philippine  growth 
now  used  in  the  islands  for  consumption,  which  can  be  sent  to  the 
United  States.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  by  raising  the  duty 
on  foreign  sugar  imported  into  the  islands,  which  will  raise  the  sur- 
tax far  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Brussels  convention. 

The  75  per  cent  duty  rebated  by  this  bill  is  an  indirect  bounty, 
which  is  described  in  article  1  of  the  convention,  which  states  that 
"  the  convention  undertakes  to  suppress  the  direct  and  indirect  boun- 
ties by  which  the  production  and  export  of  sugar  might  be  benefited." 
I  suppose  it  is  admitted  that  the  75  per  cent  reduction  is  intended  to 
and  will  result  in  l^enefits  to  the  production  and  exports  of  PhiHp- 
pine  sugar,  and  comes  under  the  prohibit  (t)  article  1  of  "  total  or 
partial  exemption  from  duty  granted  on  any  part  of  the  production 
or  manufacture." 

The  25  per  cent  duty  collected  and  returned  to  the  Philippines 
might  also  be  considered  an  "  indirect  bounty,"  but  is  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  "cartel"  (an  unseen  but  e<iually  effective  benefit).  A 
diversion  from  the  United  States  Treasurj'  required  to  be  replaced  by 
an  unseen  tax  on  the  consumer  for  the  purpose  of  adding  profit  to  the 
producers  of  the  Philippines  (who  are  largely  sugar  men  in  one  re- 
spect or  another). 

All  these  surtaxes,  direct  and  indirect  bounties,  and  cartels  will  be 
passed  upon  by  the  permanent  commission,  and  the  result  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  forecast.  A  parallel  case  might  be  cited:  In  the  final  protocol 
it  is  stated,  "The  Government  of  Gi'eat  Britain  declares  that  no 
bounty,  direct  or  indirect,  shall  be  granted  to  sugars  of  the  Crown 
colonies  during  the  duration  of  the  convention." 

Note  that  Great  Britain  answers  for  her  Crown  colonies  without 
qualification. 

Suppose  Great  Britain  goes  before  the  permanent  convention  at  it-^ 
next  meeting,  March  13, 190G,  and  announces  that  she  has  made  several 
changes  in  the  tariffs  of  her  Crown  colonies — namely,  allows  them  "5 
per  cent  reduction  from  the  duties  assessed  on  foreign  sugars  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  returns  them  the  25  per  cent  collected  for  use  in  the 
colony  for  their  benefit  in  the  colony,  and  has  reduced  the  import  duty 
on  foreign  sugars  into  the  colony  50  per  cent  below  the  home  duty  on 
the  same  sugars.    Would  the  convention  consider  this  to  be  an  in- 
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fringement  of  Groat  Britain's  obligation  gjiven  the  convention?  If 
.so,  could  Great  Britain  justify  similar  action  of  the  United  States, 
even  if  she  were  anxious  for  the  Philippine  sugar  to  go  into  her 
Crown  colony  of  Hongkong  ? 

With  Hongkong  and  the  United  Kingdom  markets  closed  to  the 
Philippines  the  sugar  can  still  go  into  China,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States,  which  markets  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  the  present  crop  of 
the  Philippines,  stated  by  Messrs.  Warner,  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  Manila, 
to  be  185,060  tons  for  1906,  but  will  soon  be  insufficient  at  the  rapid 
increase  now^  making — last  year,  101,231  tons,  say  34,000  Ions  increase 
in  one  year. 

Considering  the  location  of  the  Philippines,  and  its  sugar  trade  of 
former  years  with  Hongkong  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared 
with  its  past,  present,  and  prospective  trade  with  the  United  States, 
it  is  important  that  tliose  markets  be  kept  open. 

This  table,  Avhich  I  present  for  recora.  gives  the  exports  of  sugar 
from  the  Philippines,  from  1849  to  1906,  to  Great  Britain,  other 
European  countries  (principally  Spain),  Australia.  United  States 
(Atlantic),  United  States  (Pacific),  China,  Japan,  Kongkong. 

It  appears  that  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  reached 
108,909  tons;  to  other  Europe,  9,532  tons;  to  Australia,  28,413  tons; 
to  United  States  (Atlantic),  147,997  tons;  to  United  States  (Padfic), 
34,293  tons;  to  China  and  Japan  together,  127,048  tons;  to  Japan 
alone,  31,366  tons;  to  Hongkong,  53.017  tons,  and  to  China  alone, 
16,402  tons. 

Quayitity  of  raw  siujar  exported  from  Phllippiue  Islands  to  irarious  coutitries  frf)m  1849  to 

1905^  in  tontt  of  Sy:i40  pounds, 

[Compiled  by  Willett  &  Gray.) 


Calendar  years. 


Great 
Britain. 


other 
Enn>iK?. 


1849 

1850^1854*. 

18.%-1J*5». 

IfW) 

IMl 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

186K 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 


11,545  ! 
13,952    . 
21,8«U    . 
27,281  I. 
26,666  ,. 
37.603  , 
26,8K6 
41.851  I 
20.2<J2 
29,417 
31.715 
51,216 
32.055  ' 
40,547  I 
34,744 
52.773  ' 
85,2t»  ; 
41,637 
6:^.074  I 
49, 352 
55,406  j 
46,572  I 
69, 151 
69.818  i 
108,909  I 
6(),162  '■ 
56,309 
18,721  I 
33,292  ! 
26.448 
29.887  I 
85,165  ' 
52.111 
40,  Ml 
52,988  I 
86,632  1 


1,162 
819 
429 


Atii^tralia. 


ITnited  States. 


I  China  and  ; 


AUantic.   I     Pacific.    !  ^'^  ^****-  i 


685 
1,788 
660 
437 
2,307 
8.592 
2,766 
4,468 
2,546 
1,777 
1.549 
2, 5'28 

3,i:« 

2.168  , 
4,490  I 
9,5,^2  I 
3.162  , 
9,214  I 
8,073 
4,175  , 
5,442  ' 
4.510 
4,629  I 
5, 122 
3,426 
2,333  j 
3,032 


6,094 
9,616  I 
14,040  I 
10,976 
18,650  , 
28,413  I 
16,424 
1.794  i 
11,543  I 
3,607 
7,617 
6,061  ' 
7.202  ; 
7,156 
8.737  I 
7.277 
13.&19  I 
7,924  , 
7.708  I 
974  1 


1,681 


575  I 
8.120  ' 
1,559  i 


5,593  !. 
8.048  ' 
6,967  , 
13,204  I 
4,885  I 
6,482  I 
3,422 
6,346 
4.290  I 
5,365  I 
6,156  , 
11,601 
21,497  ! 
19.039  ! 
34.121  I 
24,418 
27.412  I 
37,038 
41,693  ' 
59,4<»7 
55,138  I 
47.009  I 
53,237  '■ 
97,908  i 
80,419  ; 
75.907 
140,  (W)6  I 

77,191  ; 

147.997  I 
130,883  I 
llf<,997 

84.5f)4  . 
147. 5M  ,. 

67.511    . 

92,392    . 

81,821  I. 


I 


1.903 
4,342 
2,626 
4,160 
4,786 
9,043 
8,202 
8,234 
5,111 
2,753 
7,546 
4,100 
6,240 
7,801 
H,409 
14, 178 
11,855 
19,066 
9,179 
16,892 
2,839 
5,048 
4,949 
2.0S1 
8,874 
12,4,S7 
4.829 
400 
4,500 
34.293 


2.922 
23,6?2  ' 
4.319  I 
9.910 
7,5'28  ! 
12. 172  1 
1.789  I 

90 

5.063 

31 

491  , 
IM  \ 
540  I 
87  I 
22  j 
160  ! 
2.639  I 
7,409 
2,909 
4,488 
2,122  ' 
1K3  I 
6,503 
22,498 
19,012 
21,165 
26.529  I 
14,1.58 
36.143 
18,697 
75,156 


Total. 


•23,232 
32,651 
44.279 
65,758 
52,727 
80,742 
75,009 
63,786 
5.5,176 
54,836 
M,559 
74.080 
68,827 
78,212 
M7,466 
95.526 
89,338 
103,862 
126,188 
130,430 
122.411 
117,926 
134,804 
180,748 
211.417 
150.993 
215,286 
1*22,926 
212,791 
182,186 
159.146 
181,256 
218,926 
147,  .521 
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Quantity  of  raw  sugar  exported  from  Philippine  Islands  to  various  countries  from  1849  to 
1905^  in  tons  of  2,^40  pounds — Continued. 


I 
Calendar  years.  I 


Great 
Britain. 


Other 
Europe. 


United  States. 


Au9tnUia. 


Atlantic. 


1893. 
18W. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


101,440 
60.001 
85,307 
48,379 
49.843 
42,228 


3,993  ; 
8,778 
3.304  ; 
3,778  ; 


78.771 
56,884 
61,961 
89.464 
21,409 
32,547 


Pacific. 


I  China  and 
East  Asia. 


Total. 


Calendar  year,    ^'^^iii?'*^ 


1899. 
IttOO. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


8.298 
13,248 


6,213 


4.350 
8,160 


Other  Eu- 
rope. 


Japan. 


United 
States. 


30,983 
14,622 
27, 194 
16,400 
31.366 
14,666 
4,156 


22,105 
2,  ICO 
5,100 
2.6.T0 
33,805 
20,893 
35,270 


77,»3 

70.98J 

75.122 

80.628 

j  127,018 

I  103,572 

I 

Hongkong.  China. 


28. -224 
32,723 

23.461  

53,017  i 

16,  W4 

28,554 

37,749  i 


261,  JW 
192. 4» 

-226.  las 

221.775 
202.078 

178,  sn 


13,531  \ 
7.027  I 
16.402  I 
15, 896 


Total. 


89.610 
(^2.fl9l 
65. 7» 
91. 7U 

88,  M2 
84.f«& 
101. 2S1 


This  shows  the  various  markets  which  the  Philippines  have  enjoyed 
and  can  still  enjoy  if  the  markets  of  the  world  are  not  closed  to  tliem 
by  prohibition  or  compensating  duties.     When  a  vessel  leaves  the 
Piiilippines  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  via  the  Suez  Canal,    she  has  an 
option  in  her  charter  party  of  going  either  to  the  United  Kingdom  or 
to  the  United  States,  and  is  ordered  to  either  country   from  Suez, 
according  to  which  affords  the  best  market.    So  lon^as  the  Philippines 
continue  to  make  84^  sugars  this  is  an  important  consideration,  as  there 
is  a  very  small  market  in  the  United  States  for  muscovado  sugar,  which 
is  the  Philippine  grade.    Only  95,000  tons  of  muscovados  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  1905,  44,000  tons  of  which  came  from  the 
Philippines,  and  80,000  tons  of  this  still  remain  in  store.     I  asked  the 
three  leading  sugar  brokers  of  V^w  York  how  much  Philippine  sugar 
can  find  a  market  in  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic,  and  they  agreed 
that  40,000  tons  or  50,000  tons  is  the  limit.     Beyond  that,  one  said, 
*' was  like  sending  200  pairs  of  shoes  to  an  island  where  there  are  but 
sixtv  men  to  wear  them.''    This  will  not  apply  to  96^  test  sugar  when 
ma^o,  but  in  the  meantime  the  United  Kingdom  market  is  the  great 
market  of  the  world  for  nmscovado  sugars,  and  should  be  considered. 
The  reason  why  no  more  muscovado  sugar  is  used  here  is  that  it  pro- 
duces an  excess  of  yellow  refined,  the  consumption  of  which  is  limited 
to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption.     The  United  States 
uses  more  and  more  hard  refined  sugar  each  year  and  less  and  less  of 
softs.     The  I'nited    Kingdom  on  the  contrary  uses  more  and  more 
muscovado  for  canning,  preserving,  etc.     The  United  Suites  refineries 
are  only  adapted  now  for  the  use  of  96^  test  sugar  in  quantity.    There 
is  only  one  refinery  on  the  Atlantic  side  which  Uvses  low-grade  sugar 
to  an\'  extent.     Of  all  the  markets  of  the  world  this  market  is  of  the 
least  benefit  to  the  producers  of  84"^  test  sugar. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  Brussels  convention. 

Senator  Long.  Have  you  anything  else  to  submit?     It  is  now  12 
o'clock.     If  you  want  to  go  on  we  can  remain  probably  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  WiLLET.   It  will  only  take  me  a  few  minutes  longer.     The  beet- 
sugar  men  testify  that  they  have  already  been  hurt  by  legislation,  and 
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that  this  bill  is  going  to  hurt  them  more  seriously  and  permanently. 
Is  this  so?  The  World's  Almanac,  January  1, 1906,  giving  latest  esti- 
mates of  population,  show  that  there  are  8,181,126  persons  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  using,  at  70i  pounds  per  capita,  say,  258,000  tons  of 
sugar.  Adding  something  for  the  States  directl}^  on  the  river  and 
excluding  such  States  as  receive  their  sugar  supplies  from  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  we  have  275,000  tons  of  sugar  consumption  now  supplied 
by  the  sugar  produced  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  in  Hawaii. 

Hawaii  produces  376,000  tons,  and  beet  factories  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri produce  195,0(X)  tons,  together  571, 0(K)  tons  available  for  a  mar- 
ket which  consumes  275,000  tons. 

For  several  years,  by  an  amicable  arrangement  between  the  Western 
Sugar  Retining  Com  pan  v,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Hawaiian  planters, 
the  mw  sugary  of  Hawaii  to  the  extent  of  227,000  tons  have  been  sent 
to  Atlantic  ports,  while  the  remainder  149,000  tons  have  gone  to  San 
Francisco,  reducing  the  actual  supplies  to  149,000  tons  of  Hawaii  and 
195,000  tons  of  domestic  beet,  together  345,000  tons  of  supplies  for 
the  territory  of  275,000  tons  consumption.  Harmony  has  prevailed 
between  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Comrmn}'  and  the  beet-sugar 
interCvSt  and  prices  have  been  maintained  to  tiie  advantage  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry.  But  on  April  1,  1906,  a  new  situation  will  develop. 
While  the  contract  of  Hawaii  to  send  227,000  tons  of  their  crop  to  the 
Atlantic  continues  in  force  for  two  years  more,  the  San  Francisco 
portion  of  the  crop  is  diverted  from  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Company  who  work  harmoniously  with  the  beet  men  to  the  Hawaiian 
refinery  at  Crockett,  ChI.,  who  work  in  antagonism  to  the  western 
refiner.  This  also  leaves  the  western  retinery  minus  their  usual 
supply.  ThirtJ'-seven  Hawaiian  companies  producing  raw  sugar  have 
formed  a  trust  or  combine  with  the  Hawaiian  refinery  at  Crockett, 
Cal.,  with  ^•66,00i),0(H»  capital.  Their  first  overture  to  the  western 
refinery  was  for  them  and  the  beet  sugar  men  to  market  one-half  their 
product  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  leaving  to  the  Pacific  Sugar  Trust 
that  much  of  the  territory  west  of  Missouri  River.  This  being 
declined  the  Pacific  Sugar  Trust  have  opened  war  on  the  Western 
Sugar  Refining  Company  openly,  and  issued  the  followins:  manifesto 
to  the  sugar  trade,  following  it  with  agents  throughout  the  territory' 
soliciting  business. 

The  following  is  the  manifesto: 

•'(^'B^nd""]  [Circular  No.  1. 


CaI-IFOKNIA    AXD    HaWAUAX    SUdAK    RKFININ(i    (o., 

Hawaiian  Kkfinkry,  204  California  Street, 

.SriH  Frfntrisco,  Jannarij  7,  190<i. 
To  the  .Sugar  Trade : 

It  given  us  great  i)Ieasure  to  Ix?  able  to  state  that  on  or  before  April  1,  1906,  the 
California  ami  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Company,  by  beginning  the  work  of  refining 
raw  ifugary,  will  enter  the  fiehl  of  the  refined  ^ugar  businesH.  Tliis  corporation,  here- 
after to  be  familiarly  known  as  the  ''Hawaiian  Refinery,"  has  entered  into  strong 
and  intimate  relations  with  Hawaiian  plantation  companies.  Every  share  of  our 
stock  is  owned  or  controlled  by  Hawaiian  planters,  or  their  close  associates  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  these  Hawaiian  shareholtlers  are,  in  turn,  members  of  the  Sugar  Factors 
Company  (Limited),  of  Honolulu,  and  constitute  its  shareholders. 
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Interdependence  between  island  plantations,  planter?,  and  the  Sugar  Faetore  Com- 
^ny  (Limited),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refinioc 
Company  on  the  other,  not  only  secures  to  >i8  absolutely,  under  coutract£>  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  a  supply  of  raw  sugar  which  is  inexhaustible,  and  our  control  of  whii*.h 
is  certain,  but  also  gives  to  our  enterprise  as  a  sugar  refinery  (refining  raw  sugar  in 
California)  a  position  which,  we  confidently  assert,  is  impregnable. 

Of  the  54  com()anie8  o|)erating  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  37  (comprising  nioet  of  the 
largest)  are  members  of  the  Sugar  Factors  Company  (Limited). 

The  Sugar  Factors  Company  (Limited)  was  organized  in  July  of  1904,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  selling,  transporting,  etc.,  the  raw  sugar  product  of  its  members. 

The  total  capitalizjition  of  all  the  Hawaiian  Island  plantations  is  ab<jut  |83,OOO,00il 
$66,000,000  of  which  is  represented  by  the  Sugar  Factors  Company  (Limited).  or8») 
per  cent  of  the  total.  For  the  crop  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  the  total  inland 
output  of  sugar  was  426,248  tons,  which  was  produced  on  plantations  now  repre?ent«?d 
as  follows: 


Tun*^ 


IVr 
com. 


By  Sug&T  Facton?  Company  (Limited) :    3«9, 315  "C 

By  all  others  (Including  Honolulu  plantation,  27,000  tons) 76, 9SS  W 


Last  season  the  deliveries  of  Hawaiian  cane  sugar  for  consumption  in  the  district 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  in  excess  of  165,000  tons,  bO  it  will  be  obvioM 
that  the  Hawaiian  refinery  is  splendidly  equipped  to  take  care  of  a  large  share  of 
your  business  properly. 

The  Hawaiian  refinery  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  refineries  in 
existence,  and  will  have  installed  therein  the  most  efficient  machinery  known  to  the 
sugar  worLl. 

Its  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  following  directors:  R.  P.  Rithet,  prea- 
dent  (Welch  &  Co.);  Wallace  M.  Alexander,  vice-president  (Alexander  <k  Baldwin 
(Limited));  Frank  B.  Anderson,  treasurer  (Bank  of  California);  Warren  D.  Clark 
( Williams,  Dimond  &  Co. ) ;  Albert  Meyer,  (Bank  of  Daniel  Meyer) ;  James  Rolph, 
jr.  (Hind,  Rolph  &  Co.);  (reorge  E.  Fairchild  (merchant). 

Mr.  George  M.  Rolph,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  manager,  with  fnll 
power  to  attend  to  the  active  business  interests  of  the  corporation.  He  is  well 
versed  in  the  needs  of  this  market  and  its  bearing  upon  the  sugar  industnr  of  the 
United  States. 

The  refining  operations  will  be  under  Mr.  Max  Lorenz,  whose  experience  in  refin- 
ing sugar  in  the  German  refineries,  followed  bv  his  very  recent  work  in  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  sugar  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  well  fits  him  for  his  duties  with  us. 

We  have  ventured,  in  a  general  way,  to  outline  our  position,  and  now  we  respect- 
fully solicit  a  fair  share  of  your  trade. 

With  the  above  statement  of  facts  as  to  the  strength  of  our  position  before  you,  we 
feel  that  we  are  entitled  to,  and  should  receive,  your  hearty  cooperation. 

Ask  your  jobber  for  "  Hawaiian  refinery  "  sugar,  which  is  hereby  guaranteed  cane 
sugar. 

Yours,  tmly, 

California  and  Hawaiian  Sigar  Refining  Company. 

One  of  the  i^reatest  of  su<yar  wars  will  begin  on  April  1  between  the 
Western  retinerv  on  one  side  and  the  Pacific  trust  on  the  other, 
one  feature  of  which  will  no  doubt  he  that  price^s  of  refined  will 
decline  so  that  the  Pacific  trust  will  get  no  more  for  their  refined 
Hugar  than  the  Western  refinery  were  willing  to  contract  at  for  their 
raws  plus  the  cost  of  refining.  To  carry  this  war  to  a  successful  issue 
the  Western  refinery  need  cheap  raw  su^r,  as  their  supplies  are  quite 
limited  from  their  own  estates  in  Hawaii.  This  bill,  if  passed,  will 
come  in  ()pix)rtunely.  Already  the  Western  refinery  have  applied  to 
Smith,  Bell  &  Co.,  at  Manila,  for  a  supply  of  Philippine  Islana  sugars 
to  be  shipped  direct  from  the  islands  to  San  Francisco.     With  a  hght 
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on  between  two  antapfonists  able  and  willing  to  sell  gmnukted  sugar 
in  the  beet-sugar  territory  at  >)rlow  the  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar, 
the  beet-sugar  industry  nnist  necessarily  suffer.  The  Philippines  are 
expected  to  furnish  the  amnmnition  for  the  tight  on  one  side. 

The  effect  of  Cuban  reciprocity  upon  tlie  Dingloy  tariff  is  shown  by 
this  table,  which  I  offer. 

Average  difference  between  9o°  test  crn(riftr;al  ifn(/iir  and  88°  avah/sis  UnnOivrg  heet  sugar 
in  the  Xeir  York  market  on  the  paritij  Inmiit. 

[Compiled  by  Willett  *fc  Gray.] 


Year. 


1H94  . 
1895. 
18%. 
181^7. 
1.S98. 
18y9. 
1900. 
1901  . 
1902. 
190:^. 


AverMjfe  for  ton  years  before  Cuba  r^ciprociiy  , 


?3.1S0 
8.  Xil 

3.r,14 
4. 271 
-I.S9H 
4.  MA 
4.  OHM 
3.GI.') 
3.940 


3. 240 

0.000 

3.270  !. 

0.  G67 

3.r.24  1 
o  557 
4.236  . 

.02:^ 

.043 

.086* 

4.419  , 
4.5('>6  1 

.020 
.112 

4.047  . 

.041 

3.542  . 

.108 

3.720  '. 

.220 

1904. 
1906. 


4.141  , 
4.4L-0  . 


3.914  ' 
4.27X  ' 


.0?03 


-.167 
-.142 


Avemife  for  two  years  under  (?nba  recipnH-ity '■ !      — .  155 


Full  duty  paid,  basts  1.S94-1K97.  -iu  per  eent  ad  valorem,  plus  one-tenth  cent  per  pound  from  lK)unty 
payinK  countries,  e^iual  to  about  8<)  eents  per  l'.,»u  pounds  for  9tP  test. 
,    Cuba  reeiprcK-ity  bej^an  Deeeniber  27.  ]9i»3,  an<l  ends  Deeember  27.  1908. 

For  ten  years  pre-edin^  reeiproeily.  Cuba  avtrn;:e«l  2  cents  p«?r  100  pounds  less  than  the  beet  parity. 
For  two  years  under  reeipPKMly  ('ul>"a  averaged  15*  cents  per  KX)  pounds  less  than  the  beet  parity. 

Vyy.;  w»is  the  year  of  Cuban  tarilT  apitalion  in  Coupn'ss.  and  Cuba  made  an  exceptional  loss  thereby 
of  22  cents  per  100  pounds.  If  1903  is  inchided  with  19i>4  and  1905  as  l)eing  influenced  by  re-  procity, 
Cuba  lost  for  iljree  years  17.6  cents  per  100p<auids.  and  tlie  nine  years  preeedinjf  average  two  one- 
hundredths  <'ent  |K;r  |M.»und  lo.s.s,  or  virtually  no  h»ss  at  all. 

During  ten  years  preceding  reciprocity  the  average  difference 
between  1)0  and  full  duty  paying  sugars  and  the  parity  in  New  York 
of  the  Hamburg  was  2  cents  per  100  pounds.  During  the  two  years 
under  reciprocity  the  C'liba  and  all  full  duty  paying  sugars  of  90'  has 
has  averaged  ibl  cents  ])er  100  pounds  lower  tlian  the  Hamburg  parity. 
If  the  year  of  the  agitation  of  reciprocit}'  is  included,  the  ("uba  sugars 
for  three  years  under  reciprocity  avei*aged  17^  cents  per  100  pounds 
under  Hamburg  prices,  against  virtually  no  difference  for  the  nine 
years  preceding.  This  results  in  a  virtual  reduction  of  protection 
under  the  Dingley  law  of  17^  cents  per  lOO  pounds. 

The  average  difference  between  raw  DO  test  and  granulated  sugar 
for  two  years  of  reciprocity  is  88.8  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  for  tlie 
ten  years  preceding  reciprocity  is  84.3  cents  per  1(>0  pounds,  as  shown 
bv  the  ta})le  herewith. 
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Average  difference  between  96^  teit  cenirifugaU  and  granulated  m  the  Netr  York  market. 

[Compiled  by  Wlllett  &  Gray.] 


Year. 


18W. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


Average  for  ten  years  before  Cuban  reciprocity. 


1904. 
1905. 


96°  cen-  i   Granu-  '    Differ- 
trifugah<.'    lated.    .     ence. 


Average  for  two  years  under  Cuban  recipnxjity. 


3.240 

4.120 

O.** 

3.270 

4. 1.^2 

.!*:• 

3.624 

4.532 

l.i«ft 

3.557 

4.5(6 

.Srto 

4.235 

4.965 

.«yn 

4.419 

4.919 

..vw 

4.506 

.\32U 

.TM 

4.047 

.'>.0«) 

1.0.13 

3.542 

4.  45J» 

.  9u; 

8.720 

4.638 

r 

.yis 

.Si^ 

3.974 

4.772 

.7V^ 

4.278 

5.^% 

.^^ 

Date. 


Jan.  2. 
5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 
2. 
9. 
16. 
23. 
Mar.     2. 


Feb. 


16. 
23. 
30. 
Apr.  6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 

4. 
11. 
18. 
25. 

1. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Oct. 


15. 

22. 

29. 
6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 
3. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

31. 
Sept.     7. 

14. 

21. 

28. 

5  . 

12. 

19. 

26. 
Nov.     2. 


WiUett  it*  Gray*s  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal. 
QUOTATIONS  FOR  96°  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR. 
[.Net  cash.] 


16.. 


1905. 


4.875 

4.875 

5.06 

5. -24 

5.25 

5.a5 

4.94 ; 

4.94 
5.06 
5. 12.S 
5.W> 
4.88 
4.W 
4.81  , 
4.94 
4.88  ' 
4.72  • 
4. 625' 
4.625 
4.50 
4.31 
4.375 
4. 37.^) 
4. 375 
4.25 
4.31 
4.25 
4.19 
4.00 
4.U0  . 
4.06  , 
4.06 
4.  li.'S 
4. 12.^>, 
4.00  I 
4.00 
4.00 
3.  875 
3. 625 
3.69 
3.61  i 
3. 625 
3. 5S 
3.50  , 
3.50  ! 
3.44  I 
3.44 


1904. 

1903. 
3. 875 

1902. 

1901. 

1900.      ' 
4.25 

1899. 
4.31 

1898. 

1SV7.       1«K.« 

3.47 

3.625 

4.375 

4.18 

3.1^     3.T.=i 

3.47 

3.875 

3.56 

4.375 

4.25  . 

4.81 

4.18 

3.18     3.TS 

3.35 

3.875 

3.375 

4.375 

4.31  i 

4.31 

4.18 

3.18     3.75 

3.31 

3.81 

3.50 

4.875 

4.375 

4.25 

4.06 

3.1?     Z.^^ 

3.31 

3.69 

3.69 

4.26 

4.375 

4.25 

4.06 

3.18     S.JfHi 

3.35 

3.625 

3.69 

4,25 

4.44 ; 

4.81 

4.06 

8. 1»     3.^75. 

8.35 

8.69 

3.625 

4.25 

4.50 

4.31 

4.18 

SIS     4 

3.35 

3.75 

8.625 

4.25 

4.44  1 

4.31 

4.18 

8.-2.=>     4.125 

3. 375 

3.75 

3.625 

4.22 

4.44  ! 

4.875 

4.18 

3. -25  ,  4.1:6 

3.44 

8.78 

3.75 

4.19 

4. 375 

4.375 

4.18 

8. 2.=*     4. 1:5 

3.44 

3.75 

3.40 

4.06 

4.31 

4.41 

4.125 

3,18     4.12£> 

3.50 

3.72 

3.44 

4.00 

4.375 

4.375 

4.06 

3.25     4.  IS 

3.1.0 

3. 62.5 

3. 625 

4.03 

4.44 

4. 37.> 

4.00 

3.31     4.1^ 

3.67 

3.56 

3.625 

4.03 

4.44 

4.44 

4.125 

8.375  4.H 

3.67 

3.50 

3.375 

4.06 

4.875 

4.50 

4.1-25 

3.875  4.:^^ 

3.61 

3.59 

3.375 

4.10 

4.50 

4.66 

4.125 

3.  -2^     4  STi 

3.54 

3.69 

3.44 

4.19 

4.44 

4.625 

4.125 

3.25     4.31 

3.70 

3.69 

3.50 

4.19 

4.42 

4.6-25 

4.25 

3. -25     4.2.'i 

3.73 

3.69 

3.50 

4.25 

4.47 

4.75 

4.18 

3.31     4.-'' 

3.75 

3.69 

3.50 

4.28 

4.44 

4.625 

4.18 

3.31     4. -25 

3.h8 

3.69 

3.44 

4.28 

4.47 

4.625 

4.25 

3.-.S     4 

3.95 

3.625 

3.44 

4.28 

4.50 

4.625 

4.31 

8,25     4 

3. 95 

3.59 

3.44 

4.25 

4.56 

4.6-25 

4.31 

3.31     Z.''r> 

3. 875 

3.59 

3.50 

4.2,=) 

4.626 

4.69 

4.31 

3..^    3.M 

3. 84 

3.59 

3.50 

4.25 

4. 625 

4.69 

4.31 

3..=i0    3.e!.> 

3.W 

3.66 

3. 31-3. 25 

4.25 

4. 6-25 

4.6-25 

4.25 

3.50    3..V) 

3.94 

3..T6 

3. 375 

4.25 

4.69 

4.50 

4. -25 

3..V)     S.-HI 

3.94 

3.56 

8.31 

4.25 

4.75 

4.50 

4.r25 

3.50    3,44 

3.94 

3.69 

3.31 

4.19 

4.75 

4.44 

4.1*25 

8.f:25  3.375 

3.94 

3.69 

3.375 

4.15 

4.81 

4.375 

4.1-25 

S.K>'IS  3.  SI 

3.94 

3.r.6 

3. 375 

4.19 

4. 875 

4.50 

4. 125 

a  3. 75     3. 31 

4  06 

3. 72 

3.40 

4.16 

4.875 

4.56 

4.125 

3.75     3.» 

4. 125 

3.72 

3.40 

4. 125 

4.81  i 

4.56 

4.-25 

3.75     .i.375 

4.25 

3. 81 

3. 375 

4.00 

4.875; 

4.50 

4.-25 

3.75    3.ST5 

4.25 

3.875 

3.375 

4.00 

4.875' 

4.60 

4.31 

3.75     .^37,'i 

4.31 

3. 875 

3.41 

3. 81 

4. 875 

4.50 

4.876 

3.75     3.-2n 

4.31 

3.875 

3.50 

3.75 

4.94  1 

4.44 

4.375' 

3.875  3.-^ 

4.31 

3. 875 

3.47 

3. 75 

5.00  , 

4.375 

4.876 

8.875  Z.\» 

4.25 

3.91 

3.50 

3.75 

5.00 

4.375 

4.31 

3.94     S.« 

4.31 

3.91 

3  50 

3.75 

5.00 

4.81 

4.81  1 

8.W     3.0^ 

4.29 

3. 85 

3.50 

3.75 

4.91 

4.31 

4.21 

S.8f75  3,W 

4.25 

3.875 

3.56 

3.75 

4.75 

4.81 

4.18  1 

8.875  3.1« 

4.25 

3. 875 

3.625 

3.75 

4.75 

4.31 

4. '25  1 

3.81     3.00 

4.22 

3.875 

3.625 

3.81 

4.625 

4.31 

4.81  ' 

8.81     S-25 

4.41 

3.81 

3. 625 

3.81 

4.375 

4.31 

4.81 

8.M     Z.-2^ 

4.41 

3.81 

3.69 

3.75 

4.375 

4.26 

4.81 

8.81     a  44 

4. 625 

3.75 

3.81 

3.72 

4. 375 

4.25 

4.44 

S.875  3.ii 

a  Including  1.68i  cents  per  iK)und  duty  from  July  24, 1897. 
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Willett  tt*  Graifs  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal — Continued. 
QUOTATIONS  FOR  96°  CENTRIFU(iAL  SrCAR— Continued. 


Rate. 


1905.      1904. 


Nov 


23.. 
29.. 


Dec.      7. 
14. .1 

21.. 

28..! 


3.55  I 

3.56  ! 
3.56  I 
3,  KVlh 
3.625 
3.6251 


4.75  1 
4.75  I 
4.75 
4.  H75 
4.875 
4. 875' 


1903. 


3.75 
3.69 
3. 625 
3. 625 
3. 56 
3.47 


1902. 


1901. 


3. 875 

3.W-4 

3.94 

3.94     , 

3.94 

3.875 


3.69  I 
8.75  . 

8. 75 ; 

3.75  ! 

3.76  ; 

3.66  ' 


1900.      ' 

1899.      ! 

i89«.    : 

1897.      1 

1896. 

4. 375 

4.2., 

4.50 

3. 875 

3.26 

4.875 

4.25 

4.44  1 

3.875, 

3.31 

4.44 

4.25 

4.44  j 

3,94 

3.25 

4.41 

4.25 

4.44  ' 

4.00 

3.25 

4.375 

4.25 

4. 375; 

4.125 

3.18 

4.375 

4.25 

4.31 

4. -25 

8.18 

Oentrifugrtls.— Averajre  price  for  1905.  4.278  cent*';  1904.  3.974  cent«:  1903,  3.72  cents;  1902.  3.W2  cents; 
1901:  4.047  cent«;  1900.  1.566  cenLs;  1899.  4.419  cents;  1898.  4.235  cents:  1897,  3.557  cents;  lo9C.  3.624  cents. 

QrOTATIOXS  FOR  GRANULATED  SUGAR. 
[Quotiitions  for  niigar  in  barrels.— Net  cash.] 


- 

. ■  , 

-      — 

-    -       — 

....      -. 

—       

.  . 

- 



— 



Rate. 

1  1905.  1 

1904.  1 

1903       1 

1 

1902. 

1901. 

1900.      i 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

Jan.    2.. 

5.70 

4.36 

4.65      ! 

4.46  4.60 

5.21 

4.76 

4.65-72 

4.96 



4.10 

4.72 

5.. 

.5.70 

4.36 

4.  r>5     , 

4.46-1.50, 

.5. '24 

4.75 

4.65-72 

4.96 

4.10 

4.59 

12.. 

5.80 

4.36' 

4.»W      i 

4. 37-1. 41 1 

5.W 

4.85 

4.72 

4.96 

4.10 

4.60 

19.. 

6.90 

4.3<> 

4.6H      ' 

4. 46-4.  .51 

5.34 

4.85 

4.72 

4.96 

3.98 

4.72 

26.. 

6.00 

4. 2A 

4.(» 

4.46-4.611 

5. '24 

4.95 

4.72 

4.M 

3.96 

4.66 

Feb.    2.. 

6.00 

4.2t; 

4.55 

4.46-4.51! 

.5.24 

.5.00 

4.72 

4.81 

3.98 

4.58 

9.. 

6.90 

4.26 

4.65 

4.4(i-1.5l 

6.24 

.5.00 

4.72 

4.96 

4.10 

4.66 

16.. 

5.90 

4.  *2»i 

4.6.5-61! 

4. 51-4.  .56; 

5. '24 

5.00 

4. 72 

4.96 

4.10 

■    4.72 

23.. 

6.90 

4.^26 

4.60-65' 

4.61-1.66 

6.^24 

.5.00 

4.72 

4.9<5-5.08 

4.10 

4.72 

Mar.    2.. 

5. 90 

4.31 

4.  <>.V70 

4.46-4.50 

.5.24 

5.0t) 

4.72 

4.96 

3.98 

'    4.72 

9... 

6.90 

4.41 

4.65-701 

4. 46-1. 50: 

5. '24 

4.90 

4.84; 

4.8-1 

4.10 

4.72 

16.. 

5.90 

4.50 

4.60-65' 

4.46-4.511 

.5.00 

4.90 

4.84' 

4.84 

4.23 

4.84 

23... 

:      6.90 

4.50 

4. 60-66 

4..51-1..5<V 

6.00 

4.95 

4.84 

4.84 

4.28 

4.84 

80... 

1      5.90 

4.  .50 

4..50-60i 

4.51, 

4.51! 

5.00 

4.95 

4.84 

4.84 

4.47 

4.84 

Apr.    6... 

1      6.90 

4.40 

4.  .50-601 

5.00 

4.95-4.90, 

4.84I 

4.96 

4.47 

5.08 

13... 

5.90 

4.40' 

4. 65-70 

4..51| 

6.10 

4.95' 

4.96 

4.90 

4.23 

5.20 

20... 

5. 90 

4.40 

4.75 

4.61! 

6.20 

4.9.5; 

4.96 

4.96 

4.23 

5.20 

•27... 

•5.90 

4.55 

4.75 

4.461 

5.20 

4.95 

4.961  6.16 

4.23 

5.14 

May    4... 

1      5.90 

4.55: 

4.75       , 

4.  16 

5. '20 

4.9.5 

6.08 

.5. 16 

4.29 

5.08 

11... 

5. 70, 

4. 55 

4.70-7.5 

4.411 

5.29 

4.96 

6.08 

6.08 

4. '29 

6.08 

18.. 

t      5.50 

4.75 

4. 70-75' 

4.4li 

6. '29 

4.95' 

6.08 

6.08 

4.23 

4.84 

2.5... 

5.60 

4.80 

4.ti.'>-75 

4.41 

6.29 

5.10 

6.08 

6.08 

4.23 

4.97 

June   1... 

.5.60 

4.80 

4.  rK5-76' 

4.41; 

5. 29-6. 15 

5.80 

6,081  6.08 

4.2:^ 

4.72 

8... 

5.60 

4.75 

4. 70-76 

4.4.5' 

.5. '29-5. 15 

5.40 

6. -21 

.5.08 

4.47 

4.78 

15... 

5.60 

4.75 

4.70-7.5; 

4.41 

.5.29-6.15 

.5.50 

5. '21 

.5.08 

4.47 

4.66 

•22... 

5.35 

4.75 

4. 70-75' 

4.41' 

5. 29-^5. 15 

6.  .50 

.5. -21 

6.08 

4.47 

4.47 

•29... 

5.  -25 

4. 75 

4.6.V70; 

4.41 

6.  •24^.  19 

5.  .59 

5.21 

.5.08 

4.47 

4.60 

July    6... 

6. '2.5 

4.80 

4. 6V70 

4.41, 

5. 24-5. 19 

6.69. 

6. '21 

6.08 

4.69 

4.47 

13... 

5. 15 

4.8;> 

4.7.'»-80 

4.41' 

5. -24-5. 19 

6.791 

5. 21 

5.08 

4.69 

4.47 

20... 

,      5.a5 

4. 8.5 

4.8.5-90, 

4.41 

.5. 10-5. 19 

6.89, 
6.89I 

5.21 

.5.08 

4.66 

4.35 

•27... 

4.90 

4.9.5 

4.  KV90 

4.41 

6. 10-5. 19 

.5. '21 

6.08 

04. 72 

4.35 

Aug.    3... 

5.  ().'> 

5. 00 

4. 8.V90 

4.41 

5. 10-5. 19 

.5.89 

6.21, 

6.08 

4.72 

4.60 

10... 

5.10 

5.00 

4.  7.5-80 

4.41 

6.10 

.5.89-6.83: 

6.21I 

6.08 

4.72 

4.60 

17... 

i       6.10 

4.95 

4. 7.V90 

4.41, 

6.10 

5. 89-5.  Ky 

5.21 

5.08 

4.72 

4.47 

•24... 

'      5.10 

4.95 

4. 75-lK) 

4.41 

,5.00 

.5.89-5.83 

4.96-6.02, 

5.08 

4.72 

4.47 

31... 

5.00 

5.00 

4. 76-90 

4. 41 

5.00 

.5.88 

4. 96-6. 02' 

6.16 

4.72 

4.47 

Sept.  7... 

;      6.00 

5.00 

4.7.5-yO 

4.41i 

.5.00 

6.88 

4.9<>-6.02, 

6. 21 

4.7H-X5 

4.47 

14... 

:      4. 90 

4.95 

4. 7.5-80 

4.46 

.5.00 

6.88i 

4.89-96 

.5.21 

4.78-85 

4.47 

•21... 

,      4.65 

4.9.5 

4. 7.V.KO 

4.  45; 

5.00 

5.88 

4. 

77-82 

.5. '21 

4.7H-85 

4.47 

•28... 

4.  .V) 

5.  (Ml 

4. 75-80 

4.41 

6.00 

.5.88 

4. 

77-X2 

.5.08 

4.85 

4.24 

Oct.     5. . . 

'      4.55 

4.90 

4.  .V> 

4.41 

4.85 

6.49 

4. 77-82 

4.72 

4.85 

3.98 

12... 

4.5.5 

4.W 

4.  .V>      ' 

4.41 

4..S6 

5.49 

4. 

77-82 

4.72 

4.85 

3.86 

19... 

4.45 

4.  NO 

4-5.5 

4.41 

4.85 

.5.49 

4. 

77->s2 

4.72 

4.85 

3.86 

•26... 

4.45 

4.80 

4'50 

4.41 

4.85 

.5.49 

4. 

77-82 

4. 72-84 

4.72 

3.98 

Nov.    2... 

4.35 

.5.00 

4.  .50 

4.31 

4.85 

5.49 

4. 

77-82 

4. 72-M 

4. 72 

3.98 

9... 

4.35 

5.  -20 

4.:iO 

4.  '21 

4. 75 

.5.34 

4. 

77-82 

4.72 

4.72 

4.23 

16... 

4.35 

6.30 

4.45 

4.41 

4.65 

b.U 

4. 

77-82 

1.96 

4.72 

4.10 

•23... 

4.45 

5.30 

4.36 

4.50 

4.6,5 

5.34 

4. 

77-K2 

4.96 

4.72 

4.10 

29... 

4.45 

.5.30 

4.36 

4.60 

4.65 

.5. 19-34 

4. 

77-82 

4.96 

4.72 

4.10 

Dec.    7... 

4. 45 

5.40 

4.36 

•      4.70 

4.65 

6. -29-34 

4. 77-82 

4.9t; 

4.72 

4.10 

14... 

4.45 

5.  f»0 

4.:i6      , 

4.<X) 

4.65 

6. 29-34 

4. 

77-1*2 

4.84 

4.84 

4.10 

21... 

4.4.5 

5.  .50 

4.:;6 

4.  .56 

4.46 

.5.29-3^1 

4.77-^2 

4.7^2-78 

4.9(> 

4.10 

•28... 

i    *-'\ 

5.60 

4.  '26-36 

4.55 

4.37 

1 

6.29-34    ' 

4. 

77-82 

4.72 

4.96 

4.10 

alncludiuK  1.95  cent**  per  pound  duty  from  July  24, 1897 

Granulated.— Average  price  for  1905.  5.256  cents:  1901,  4.772  cents;  1903,  4.638  cenb«:  1902,  4.455  cents; 
1901.  5.06  cents;  1900.  6.32  cents;  1899.  4.919  cents;  1898.  4.965  cents;  1897,  4.503  cents;  1896.  4.532  cents. 
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As  the  aniouut  of  full  duty  paying  sugar  required  for  consumption 
decreases  the  price  of  Cuban  sugars  decreases  from  the  Hamburg  basis. 
There  are  tiiues  when  the  84-cent  differential  is  about  gone:  to-dav 
Cuba  is  selling  her  new-crop  sugar  in  New  York  at  31  cent.s  per  100 
pounds  below  the  Hamburg.  1  he  entire  differential  granted  Cuba  foi 
relief  is  virtually  abandoned  by  Cuba.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  be  so  until  we  stop  importing  any  full  duty  paying  sugars, 
provided  Cuba  ciired  to  keep  her  prices  at  or  near  the  Haiiibursr  parity. 
The  onlv  plausible  explanation  is  that  Cul>a  is  no  longer  in  distrei^ 
and  with  her  largely  increased  crops  and  limited  warehouse  for  stora^ 
she  prefers  to  press  her  sugars  on  buyers  faster  than  they  can  u?*e 
them. 

Porto  Rico  may  prove  the  money  source  by  which  the  Philippines  are 
to  be  exploited.  A  New  York  owner  in  a  Porto  Rico  sugar  plantation 
and  factory  told  me  the  other  day  that  the  limit  of  the  islands  will  be 
250,(?JU  tons  of  sugar;  it  is  now  210,000  tons.  Another  New  York 
stoci-wliolder  in  a  ^1,200.000  plant  in  Porto  Rico  stated  recently  that  his 
plantation  and  factory  netted  between  Jp60<),0i>0  and  $7(X).00()  profit 
last  year.  Putting  these  two  statements  together,  it  is  not  likely  that 
these  parties  will  make  the  mistake  of  cultivating  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains at  increased  cost  of  production.  A  little  of  the  protits  made  may 
be  left  in  the  islands,  but  the  larger  part  will  come  to  New  York. 

These  sugar  men,  who  are  making  money  so  easily  and  largely  out 
of  these  tiiritf  changes,  may  be  disposed,  in  their  own  intere^-^t,  to 
exploit  the  Philippines  as  they  have  Porto  Rico. 

In  same  conversation  as  above  it  was  stated  that  the  annual  produce 
of  this  factory  was  50,000,000  pounds;  therefore  a  tariff  reduction  of 
75  per  cent  of  Dingley  rates,  or  1.265  cents  a  pound,  would  amount  to 
$<)32,500  annually  on  such  a  production,  or  to  over  50  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested.  As  the  Java  and  other  full  duty-paying  sugars  seem 
to  be  produced  and  imported  over  the  tariff  wall  at  a  profit  it  seems 
safe  to  consider  this  as  clear  profit. 

At  present  the  25  per  cent  reduction  allowed  would  give  them  an 
advantage  of  0.42  cents  per  pound,  or  15. S  per  cent  on  ^l,2tM>,(H)o. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  attacked  on  all  sides — on  the  ocean  side  bv 
reduced  tariff  protection,  on  the  Hawaiian  side  by  overgrown  produc- 
tion, and  on  the  Philippine  side  by  oriental  labor — would  seem  to 
afford  some  basis  at  least  for  the  fenrs  of  its  friends. 

Now,  Senator  Culberson,  who  was  here  yesterday,  asked  some  ques- 
tions as  to  the  effect  of  legislation  upon  the  consumer — if  the  con- 
sumer got  a  benefit,  if  the  Porto  Ricans  got  a  ])enefit,  where  this  money 
went  to.  I  have  it  all  here  to  submit  to  the  committee,  and  the  Sena- 
tor can  read  it.     I  will  submit  that. 

Senator  Long.    With  your  other  tables^ 

Mr.  Wti.l?:tt.   Yes,  sir. 

This  bill  is  intended  to,  and  undoubtedly  will,  increase  the  produc- 
tion and  export  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines.  The  Filipino  c^n  not 
but  be  helped  to  some  extent  by  the  increase  of  production.  This 
benefit  to  the  hiboring  Filipino  will  ]>e  Ihnited  to  the  advantages  he 
may  derive  from  the  incn^ased  demand  for  laborers  and  conse4piently 
for  the  hiiiher  prices  paid  for  the  same;  more  labor  will  be  required 
from  working  in  the  fields,  working  in  the  sugar  mills,  picking  the 
sugar  for  market,  handling  it  on  the  trains  and  vessels.  The  extent  of 
such  extra  i)enetits  to  the  laboring  Filipino  depends  entirely  on  the 
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amount  of  sqgar  produced.  The  Philippines  now  produce  135,000 
tons:  if  this  hul  increases  the  production  to  260, (XX)  tons,  then  as  niany 
more  laborers  will  be  required  as'  are  now  employed,  except  such 
decrease  in  numbers  as  might  be  brought  about  by  modem  methods. 
If  there  are  plenty  of  laborers  in  the  islands,  this  result  need  not  nec- 
essarily mean  an  advance  of  wages;  but  when  the  quantity  produced 
exceeds  the  labor  supply,  as  it  does  in  Porto  Rico,  an  advance  in 
wa^es  follows.  In  dollars  and  cents  the  smaller  portion  of  the  benefits 
derived  under  this  bill  goes  to  the  laborer  and  is  more  evenly  divided 
among  a  larger  number  of  Filipinos  than  the  larger  balance  of  bene- 
fits. The  next  class  of  Filipinos  to  be  benefited  is  the  next  class  above 
the  laborers.  The  small  planter  with  his  wooden  mill  and  carabao  or 
human  labor  would  at  the  beginning  get  some  special  advantage 
over  the  laborer  by  manufacturing  and  selling  sugar,  but  within  a 
short  tmie  he  would  be  thrown  out  by  the  modern  mill  and  become  a 
laborer  himself,  or  grow  cane  for  the  mill,  if  he  had  not  sufficient 
capital  to  put  in  a  modern  mill  himself.  This  is  what  has  occurred  in 
Porto  Rico.  (See  report  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Novem- 
ber, 1905.)  There  n)ay  be  at  first  h^everal  hundred  of  such  small  mill 
owners. 

The  third  and  smallest  class  in  numbers  will  be  the  Filipino,  or 
combine  of  Filipinos,  who  shall  erect  and  equip  a  complete  modern 
mill  there  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000,  which  will  return  $600,000  to 
$700,000  net  profits  in  some  years,  as  such  a  plant  did  in  Porto  Rico. 
These  other  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  different  classes  of  Filipinoi^ 
engaged  in  sugar  culture  according  to  their  ability  to  meet  business 
conditions  required.  There  were  few,  if  any,  rich  Porto  Ricans  in  that 
island,  so  the  building  of  the  modern  plants  has  been  done  by  nearby 
American  and  some  Scotch  capital,  and  the  profits  over  the  small  por- 
tion left  in  the  islands  comes  to  the  stockholders  at  home.  If  a  Fili- 
pino can  not  enter  the  third  class  for  lack  of  capital,  then  the  larger 
profits  will  go  to  the  British,  French,  or  American  merchants  who 
mvest  their  money  and  send  the  profit  balances  not  required  for  use 
in  the  islands  to  London,  Paris,  or  New  York,  whore  the  stockholders 
live.  The  larger  profits  under  this  bill  do  not  seem  likely  to  remain 
in  the  islands  any  more  than  they  do  in  Porto  Rico,  although  if  a 
plant  realized  $600,000  profit  it  is  always  admissible  that  the  stock- 
noKlers  might  reinvest  the  profits  in  a  new  factory.  That  is  the  usual 
way  of  development  of  the  sugar  interest,  especially  in  our  beet-sucfar 
territory,  where  all  the  mone\'  remains  in  the  country.  To  what 
extent  the  production  of  sugar  may  increase  depends  more  on  the 
market  for  the  sugar  than  upon  the  land  and  labor.  I^and  and  labor 
appejfi'  sufficient  to  produce  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  sugar,  and 
it  the  markets  of  the  world  are  kept  open  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
verv  large  increase  of  production. 

Inhere  might  l)e  some  cjuestion  as  to  British  capital  exploiting  the 
islands  if  the  world's  markets  are  closed  to  them.  Section  2  of  this 
bill  might  make  the  Britisher  cautious  about  permitting  himself  to  an 
exclusive  American  market. 

Keeping  the  world's  markets  open  will  enable  the  Filipinos  who 
make  sugar  by  the  present  crude  methods  to  continue  manufacture 
of  that  gnide  of  sugar  and  have  a  market  for  it,  while  if  the  96^  test 
sugar  alone  is  made  for  the  United  States  market  by  modern  methods 
these  small  mills  will  be  crowded  out. 
R  p  1—06  M 65 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Ma}^  1  ask  a  question?  The  sugar  men  say 
that  the\^  get,  and  have  for  3'ear.s,  since  Cuban  reciprocity,  got  10  cents 
less  a  hundred  pounds,  if  I  recollect,  than  the  manufacturers  or  raisers 
of  cane  sugar  get:  is  that  trueJ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  true.  An  effort  has  been  made  during  the 
past  year  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  to  eliminate  that  difference. 
The  beet  sugar  granulated  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  perfection  bv 
which  only  an  expert  can  tell  the  difference  between  beet  granulatecl 
and  cane  granulated  sugar,  and  any  grocer  could  sell  one  for  the  other 
and  no  customer  could  know  which  ne  is  buying.  But  the  fact  is  the 
beet-sugar  men  accept  10  cents  le»<s  per  hundred  pounds  for  their  sugar. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  stated  in  your  remarks  that  the  pi-oliable 
action  of  the  Brussels  convention,  in  case  this  bill  is  passed,  is  onlv  a 
forecast.  Are  you  willing  to  state  what  the  probable  action  will  W, 
in  your  opinion,  if  it  is  not  difficult  to  forecast  it? 

Mr.  WiLLET.  I  partially  covered  that  in  answering  Senator  Culber- 
son's question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well;  I  did  not  catch  it.  1  did  not  know 
but  what  you  could  say  in  one  word,  in  your  opinion,  whether  they 
have  countervailed  or  not. 

Mr.  WiLLET.  My  opinion  is  that  they  will  countervail  nositively. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  if  they  either  countervail  against,  or 
prohibit  the  Philippine  sugar,  the  European  markets,  where  is  the 
probable  market  of  the  Philippine  sugar  going  to  be  if  this  bill 
passes? 

Mr.  WiLLET.  Why,  in  the  United  States,  China,  and  Japan,  with 
the  exception  of  Hongkong.  Hongkong  will  be  closed  to  Philippine 
sugar  as  far  as  the  rehners  of  Hongkong  are  concerned.  Sugars  will 
go  through  Hongkong  into  China,  but  they  will  only  go  thei"e  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  leave  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Senator  Long.  1  believe  Mr.  Smith  desires  to  be  heard  for  a  short 
time,  and  with  that  exception  the  hearings  of  those  opposed  to  the  bill. 
I  believe,  are  closed.     Tl  ou  are  the  last,  Mr.  Smith,  as   I  understand. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  And  then  Mr.  Welbor  and  Mr.  Rea  and  then  Mr. 
Hummell.  It  is  inconvenient  for  some  members  of  the  committee- 
Senator  Dubois  particularly — to  be  here  to-morrow  forenoon,  so  the 
committee  will  adjourn  until  Friday  morning  at  half  past  10  o'clock. 

At  12  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Friday,  February  2:»,  VM)Ck  at  10.80  o'clock. 


Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  6'.,  February  «5, 1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman).  Burrows,  Beveridge,  Long, 
Dubois,  Culberson,  and  Stone. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  hear  Mr.  Smith  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  CARMAN  N.  SMITH,  OF  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Owosso  Su^ar  Com- 
pany, a  Michigan  corporation,  with  $1,250,000  cash  capital;  the 
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Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Company,  a  Michigan  corporation,  with 
$750,000  capital;  the  Rock  County  Sugar  Company,  of  Wisconsin, 
Avith  $750,000  capital,  and  the  German-American  Sugar  Company, 
of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  with  $750,000  capital.  These  companies  are 
operatmg  five  beet-sugar  factories,  four  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  one  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  T  appear  for  them  to  protect 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  the  reason  that  the  people  con- 
trolling and  operating  those  factories  believe  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  injure,  without  any  doubt,  and,  as  they  oelieve,  would 
probably  ruin  the  industry. 

The  Owosso  Sugar  Company  owns  and  operates  two  beet-sugar 
factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  one  at  the  city  of  Owosso,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000  tons  beets  daily,  and  one  at  the  city  of  Lansing, 
with  a  capacity  of  600  tons  beets  daily.  It  also  owns  a  10,000-acre 
farm  in  the  Saginaw  Valley,  Michigan,  and  has  invested  in  the  beet- 
sugar  business  in  Michigan  something  over  $2,000,000.  The  capital 
stock  of  this  company  is  owned  almost  entirely  by  Pennslyvania  and 
Michigan  investors.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the  four  sugar  fac- 
tories that  I  represent  here 

Senator  Long.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  any 
interest  in  them,  or  does  it  own  any  stock  in  those  companies? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  a  dollar  in  any  one  of  the  factories  that  I  repre- 
sent. 

Senator  Long.  They  have  investments  in  other  Michigan  factories, 
have  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge.  That  is  the 
report. 

Senator  IjOng.  But  not  in  yours? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  a  dollar  in  any  one  of  these  four  companies.  The 
aggregate  inve^stment,  I  was  about  to  say,  of  those  four  companies  is 
about  $4,000,000. 

This  bill  has  been  proposed,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  is  supported  by  him  and  by  the  Administration 
a?  a  measure  for  the  relief  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
It  has  been  stated  to  us,  and,  I  believe,  with  every  eviaence  of  sin- 
cerity, by  everyone  interested  in  securing  the  passage  of  this  law, 
that  none  of  the  people  asking  its  enactment  would  make  any  such 
request  if  they  believed  it  would  injure  any  American  industry,  and 
particularly  if  it  would  injure  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

In  advancing  other  arguments  in  support  of  this  bill  they  have 
been  so  anxious  to  justify  their  position  that  they  did  not  believe  it 
^N^oiild  injure  the  beet-sugar  industry  that  they  have  devoted  most  of 
their  time  to  proving,  and  if  we  admit  that  their  statements  and 
their  evidence  submitted  should  be  given  full  weight,  they  have 
viiicceeded  in  proving  that  if  this  law  is  enacted  it  will  not  benefit  the 
Philippines.  In  order  to  prove  that  it  would  not  injure  the  beet- 
5=ugar  mdustr^^  thev  found  it  necessary  to  prove  that  it  would  not 
l>enefit  the  Philippines.     Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  opinion 

Senator  Long.  Is  that  exactly  their  contention,  or  is  it  that  it  will 
not  result  in  a  large  increase,  or  so  larg«  an  increase  in  production  as 
to  menace  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  this  country? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  think  they  have  gone  further  than  that,  and  I  will 
call  attention  to  the  points  which  I  think  they  have  made  or  at- 
tempted to  make. 

Senator  Dubois.  In  connection  with  your  statement,  so  that  you 
may  take  it  up,  let  me  say  that  the  contention  was  made  in  Manila  by 
these  gentlemen  that  the  fact  of  their  having  a  market  here  would  get 
them  a  better  price  for  their  sugar  in  China  and  Japan,  their  only 
customers  at  present,  no  matter  what  the  production  was.  That  was 
one  of  their  contentions,  and  I  think  you  should  take  that  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  men  who  are  asking  that 
this  law  should  be  enacted,  but  I  think  that  after  this  committee  has 
been  loaded  with  statistics  and  figures  to  such  an  extent  that  I  know  it 
must  be  a  great  burden  for  them  to  follow  them,  I  intend  in  what  few 
words  I  have  to  say  this  morning  not  to  attempt  to  introduce  any 
figures  or  statistics,  but  to  confine  myself  to  the  general  que.-^tion 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  think,  as  a  matter  of  governmental  policy  and  as  a  matter  of 
party  promises,  every  memoer  of  this  committee  will  admit  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  a  severe  shock  to  believers  in  protection,  and  to  those 
who  have  followed  the  leaders  of  protection  in  the  Republican  party 
for  years,  that  the  one  industry,  which  is  from  its  very  nature  ar.d  its 
development,  and  the  possibilities  of  its  development,  entitkni  to  pnv 
tection  more  than  any  other  one  industry  in  the  United  States,  should 
be  the  first  to  be  attacked;  that  the  principal  revenue  producer  on 
the  tariff  schedule  should  be  the  first  to  be  cut  down. 

I  want  to  look  at  this  question  w^ith  reference  to  just  this  one  point. 
We,  believe,  and  we  think  because  we  are  moix*  vitally  interested  than 
anyone  else,  that  our  opinion  as  to  what  the  effect  of  this  bill  will  be 
is  more  likely  to  be  correct;  we  think  that  our  opinions  as  to  what 
the  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  is  entitled  to  just  as  much  consideration 
as  the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  asking  you  to  favorably 
report  upon  the  bill. 

As  I  have  just  suggested,  to  some  of  them  it  is  a  compamtivelv 
easy  matter  for  those  gentlemen  to  sit  back  and  say  to  us:  *'Dont 
worry;  your  business  is  not  going  to  be  injured;  the  business  of 
manufacturing  sugar  in  this  country  will  not  suffer  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill."  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  them  to  sit  back 
and  say  that  to  us,  because  if  they  should  prove  to  be  false  prophets, 
and  if  instead  of  this  bill  being  innocuous,  as  far  as  we  are  concemeJ. 
it  should  prove  to  be  disastrous,  they  do  not  lose  anything;  they  stand 
to  lo.-e  nothing  but  their  reputations  as  prophets,  and  I  imagine  they 
do  not  regard  that  as  a  very  tangible  asset,  out  we  who  are  patted  on 
the  back  and  told  that  it  is  not  intended  to  hurt  us,  stand  to  lose  our 
business,  to  lose  our  investments,  and  be  left  with  nothing  but  a 
ruined  industry  on  our  hands. 

Now,  the  distinguished  governor-general  of  the  Philippines,  lately 
promoted,  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  and  said  that  the  opposition  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
United  States  to  this  bill  was  an  exhibition  of  pig-headed  selfishne-s. 
I  submit,  ilr.  Cliairman  and  gentlemen,  that  if  ever  there  was  an 
instance  of  enlightened  self-interest  that  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
the  men  who  are  considering  this  measure,  it  is  the  opposition  that 
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the  men  who  have  invested  $50,000,000  in  the  sugar  business  in  this 
(»ountry  are  now  raising  to  this  bill.  We  do  not  come  here  asking 
for  any  more  protection;  we  want  just  that  one  thing  that  this 
Administration  has  given  out  to  the  country  it  proposes  to  give  to 
every  man — a  square  deal. 

We  went  into  this  business  after  having  been  invited  and  encouraged 
to  go  into  it  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  possibilities 
of  the  development  of  this  industry  were  set  forth  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  promise  that  it  would  be  protected  and  its  inter- 
ests safeguarded  was  given  by  the  Republican  party  in  their  plat- 
form. We  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be  no  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Thus  encouraged,  we  put  our 
money  into  the  business.  I  was  looking  over  the  correspondence  that 
I  ha  a  with  my  business  associates,  when  I  looked  up  tne  question  of 
building  a  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  State  of  Michi^n,  and  after 
reporting  on  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  business,  I  came 
across  this  statement: 

''  I  believe  that  the  only  possible  danger  to  the  success  of  this  busi- 
ness lies  in  a  reduction  or  the  tariff  on  sugar  below  the  point  at 
which  it  ciin  be  profitably  manufactured,  but  I  believe  that  the  policy 
of  protection  is  so  firmly  established  in  this  country  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  that." 

That  was  in  the  summer  of  1902.  We  had  not  much  more  than 
got  our  factory  inclosed 

Senator  Burrows.  Who  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  made  it;  it  was  the  report  that  I  made  to  the  people 
wlio  were  about  to  invest  in  the  business.  I  proved  to  be  a  false 
prophet.  A  good  portion  of  the  time  which  we  ought  to  have 
devoted  to  the  buildmg  up  of  this  business  we  have  been  obliged,  or 
some  one  of  us  has  been  obliged,  to  try  and  prevent  the  industry 
from  being  slaughtered  in  the  nouse  of  its  friends.  Now,  I  contend 
that  there  is  only  one  question  in  this  case,  and  that  is.  Will  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  sugar  in  the  United  States  be  injured  by  the 
enactment  of  this  law  ?  We  have  been  asked  by  some  of  our  friends 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  and  in  this  committee  to  demonstrate 
that  this  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  injure  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing sugar  in  this  country.  It  is  impossible — and  you  will,  I  think, 
admit  that  it  is  impossible — mathematically  to  demonstrate  what  the 
effects  of  this  law  will  be:  but  I  contend  that  the  natural  and,  I 
believe,  inevitable  result  of  the  passage  of  this  law  will  be  to  injure 
the  business  of  manufacturing  sugar  m  the  United  States. 

For  this  reason — and  I  am  going  to  assume,  and  I  think  the  evidence 
submitted  here  will  prove  the  trutli  of  my  statement — that  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  delivering  it  at 
the  port  of  New  York  free  of  duty  is  now,  and  under  improved 
methods  will  continue  to  be,  less  than  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers 
to-day  are  paying  for  the  sugar  in  the  beet  before  they  commence  to 
manufacture.  I  believe  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  proponents  of 
this  measure  bears  out  that  statement.  Now,  if  that  be  true,  the 
natural  result  of  the  importation  of  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  from 
the  Philippine  Islands  must  be  to  lower  the  price  of  sugar  in  this 
country,  and  to  lower  it  to  a  point  where  the  domestic  sugar  manu- 
facturers can  not  compete  with  it. 
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T  know  it  is  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
the  Philippines  will  not  affect  the  price  of  rehned  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try until  the  gap  between  the  full  duty-paid  sugar  and  the  home 
manufactured  sugar  has  been  filled.  That  gap  is  already  rapidly 
closing,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  there  will  be  practicalh'  no 
gaj)  between  the  fJuban  sugar,  and  the  domestic  manufactured  sugnr: 
that  is,  it  will  be  filled  by  the  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  the  increa^st»  in  the  domestic  manufacture. 

Secretary  Taft  made  the  statement  that  the  full  1.500,000  tons  of 
imported  sugar  would  have  to  be  displaced  by  thte  Philippine  sugar 
before  the  home  market  could  be  affected.  That  is  clearly  untrue. 
That  is,  as  soon  as  this  gap  has  been  filled  by  sugar  imported  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  the  price  of  beet  sugar  must  be  based  upon  the 
Cuban  sugar  with  the  20  per  cent  reduction.  Then,  as  the  Philippine 
su^ar  is  brought  into  this  country  and  displaces  the  Cuban  sugar,  the 
price  will  still  further  fall.  If  it  ever  succeeds  in  displacing  all  of 
the  Cuban  sugar,  then  we  will  be  on  a  free-trade  basis. 

Now.  that  l)eing  the  case,  and  the  purpose  of  this  bill  being  to 
develop  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  attract 
capital  there  ftiid  increase  the  acreage  planted,  to  improve  the  milk 
the  cultivation,  and  methods  of  milling,  and  conse<|uently  to  increase 
the  production  of  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  I  claim  that  the 
natural  and  logical  result  of  that  bill  must  be  to  decrease  the  price 
of  sugi^.r  in  the  United  States  and  consequently  to  injure  the  Wt- 
sugar  manufacture. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  unless  this  production  d(X*s  increa^ 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  is  brought  to  thi<  country,  where  we 
offer  them,  or  we  ]:ropose  to  offer  them  under  this  bill,  the  l>est  market 
in  the  world,  absolutely  free  of  tariff  duties  of  all  kinds — unless  that 
does  improve  and  the  production  increases,  the  bill  can  accomplish 
nothing  for  the  Philippines. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  proponents  of  this  measure  to  show  that 
there  will  not  be  any  large  increase  of  production  nor  any  large  im- 
ports of  sugar  from  the  Philippines  to  tnis  country,  in  order  to  prove 
their  sincerity:  and  in  claimiiif^  that  they  would  not  ask  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  if  it  would  injure  the  domestic  sugar  manufacturer, 
they  have  pone  so  far.  and  all  their  witnesses  agive,  as  to  show,  tiRit. 
that  there  is  a  limited  quantity  of  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands  suit- 
able for  tlie  planting  of  sugar:  s<*cond,  that  capital  is  so  timid  and 
the  locus  of  investment  so  far  from  home  that  it  will  not  be  attnicted 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  can  not  be  induced  to  go  there:  third, 
that  there  is  no  labor  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  is  either  willinir 
or  competent  to  operate  >^ugar  plantations  and  sugar  mills,  and.  next, 
that  if  they  should  increase  the  sugar  planting  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  sugai*  would  not  come  here  anyway,  but  would  go  to 
Cliina  or  some  other  market,  which  is  now  just  as  open  to  them  a> 
it  would  be  after  this  bill  was  enacted,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  go  there  any  more  than  it  would  go  there  now. 

In  other  words,  they  have  proven  that  there  is  no  capital  in  the 
Philippines,  and  no  labor,  and  no  hind;  consequently,  the  industry 
can  not  be  developed.  Xow.  if  it  can  not  be  developed,  what  possi- 
ble benefit  can  it  be  to  the  Philippines  to  pass  this  bill?  In  other 
words,  in  trying  to  prove  that  it  will  not  injure  the  domestic  sugar 
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manufacture,  they  have  proven  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  it  will  be  a 
mere  nullity,  and  they  ought  not  to  presume  to  come  to  Congress  and 
ask  you  to  pass  a  law  that  can  not  operate  to  any  possible  benefit,  or 
can  not  accomplish  the  purpose  which  they  claim  it  is  intended  to 
accomplish. 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  in  investigating  this  question  and 
in  discussing  it,  and  I  wish  to  sav  that  I  have  not  found  a  man  in 
either  House  of  Congress,  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  question, 
who  was  not  willing  to  admit  that  as  a  matter  of  political  policy, 
and  as  a  matter  of  economic  policy,  the  proposed  bill  is  not  a  mistake. 
I  have  not  found  anyone  who  was  able  or  willing  or  who  ventured 
to  offer  arguments  in  support  of  the  bill.  The  arguments  have  all 
l)een  merely  apologies,  and  the  reasons  for  supporting  the  bill  have 
dwindled  clown  simply  to  excuses,  and  they  are  simply  this:  We 
propose  to  vote  for  the  bill  although  w^e  think  it  is  a  mistake,  just 
as  tne  whole  Philippine  question  is  a  mistake;  we  propose  to  vote 
for  the  bill,  not  because  it  is  right  and  not  because  it  will  accomplish 
any  good  purpose,  but  because  we  do  not  think  it  will  hurt  your 
business  and  because  the  Administration  wants  it  passed. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  argument  in  that,  I  fail  to  see  it.  But  I  claim 
that  this  much  is  certain,  while  we  can  not  demonstrate  positively 
that  this  bill  will  ruin  the  beet-sugar  industi:\',  certainly  no  one — even 
its  most  strenuous  advocates — wfll  claim  that  it  can  possibly  affect 
favorably  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  or  any  domestic  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  other  question  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I 
have  just  as  good  a  right  to  think  what  the  effect  will  be  as  the  men 
who  are  asking  you  to  pass  this  law.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  a  wide 
departure  from  the  established  policy  of  this  Government,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  can  not  benefit  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  any 
industry  of  the  United  States.  TMiy  then  should  not  the  safe  course 
be  taken?  Why  take  the  chance  of  doinff  an  injury  when  the  best 
posted  men  can  only  guess?  But  I  think  the  man  who  has  considered 
it  carefully  must  see  that  the  natural  result  will  be  to  injure  the 
domestic  sugar  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this  committee  has  been  very  liberal 
in  panting  time  to  all  of  the  interests  concerned,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity to  fe  heard.  I  think  the  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed that  it  would  l)e  almost  impertinent  to  go  over  it  m  all  its 
details,  or  even  any  of  its  details  before  you  now.  I  have,  and  the 
people  whom  I  represent  have,  a  vital  and  serious  interest  in  this 
matter.  We  are  asked  to  submit  to  this  legislation  because  the  nation 
owes  a  duty  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  men  engaged  in  this 
business  yield  to  no  one  in  patriotism,  and  when  the  need  comes  you 
will  find  us  all  good  American  citizens,  ready  to  give  up  our  time  and 
services  and  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

If  stress  comes  upon  the  nation  you  would  probably  go  to  just 
such  people  as  are  running  your  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United 
States  to  collect  your  taxes,  and  you  will  probably  recruit  your  Army 
and  Navy  from  their  ranks  rather  than  from  the  Filipinos;  you  would 
get  your  revenues  there  rather  than  from  the  Philippines,  and  yet 
we  are  asked  to  pay  the  whole  debt,  the  whole  obligation  that  the 
, nation  owes  to  the  Filipinos.  We  are  willing  to  stand  our  share; 
we  are  willing  to  do  our  part;  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  we  owe 
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something  to  them,  but  if  we  do  owe  something  to  them,  it  is  the 
nation  as  a  whole  that  owes  the  obligation;  it  is  the  United  States 
that  owes  it;  it  is  not  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  nor  the  cane- 
sugar  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  Congress  has  no  right  to 
ask,  and  it  is  not  fair  nor  just  to  ask,  that  one  or  two  industries  pay 
the  whole  of  this  debt. 

It  is  a  national  obligation,  the  result  of  a  gigantic  mistake,  as  I 
personally  believe,  that  we  ever  got  in  there,  and  I  think  that  some 
other  way  should  be  found.  The  method  proposed,  I  believe,  will 
prove  to  be  inadequate,  so  far  as  assisting  the  Philippines  is  con- 
cerned. It  will  be  unjust  to  the  domestic  sugar  manufacturers,  and 
Congress  ought  not  to  depart  from  its  established  policy  and  sacri- 
fice a  home  industry  for  the  imaginary  benefit  to  an  alien  population 
that  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  be  rid  of  our  supervision. 

I  am  willing  to  give  full  credit  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
other  gentlemen  when  they  say  that  they  do  not  intend  to  injure  the 
beet-sugar  manufacturers.  That  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  them 
after  the  harm  is  done.  It  may  save  them  from  some  remorse  to  know 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  injure  the  business,  but  I  w^ant  to  submit, 
gentlemen,  that  as  no  one  can  tell  absolutely  what  the  effect  of  this 
measure  will  be,  and  as  it  is  feared  that  it  will  not  only  injure,  bm 
ruin  the  business,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that* it  will  be  small  consolation 
to  us  after  the  ruin  has  come  and  the  business  has  been  destroyed  to 
reflect  that  the  distinguished  head  of  the  military  Departtnent  of  this 
Government  "  did  not  think  it  was  loaded." 

I  will  take  no  more  of  your  time,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Burrows.  You  spoke  of  being  interested  in  this  industn*. 
To  what  extent  are  you  interested  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  mean  personally — ^myself? 

Senator  Burrows.  Yes;  I  mean  what  interest  is  it  to  you — what  in- 
dustry do  you  represent  in  our  State? 

The  Chairman.  He  has  already  stated  that.  You  were  not  in  the 
room. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  represent  at  this  hearing  $1,000,000  of  actual  invest- 
ment. 

Senator  BuRjiows.  You  have  already  stilted  that,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  has  stilted  that. 

Senator  Burroavs.  You  say  you  represent  $4,000,000  of  actual  in- 
vestment ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  Has  your  association  purchased  any  land? 

Mr.  S3IITH.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  Owosso  Sugar  Company  owns 
10,000  acres  of  farm  land  in  Saginaw  County,  Avhich  we  are  improv- 
ing and  farming. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  beet? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  one  of  the  purposes.  Of  course  we  are 
obliged  to  raise  a  variety  of  crops  in  rotating.  There  are  about 
10,000  acres  of  land.     We' raised  about  1,200  acres  of  beets  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  That  closes  the  hearings  as  far  as  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  are  concerned. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rea,  you  may  make  your  statement  now. 

Senator  Burrows.  If  Mr.  Rea  will  kindly  suspend  for  a  moment, 
I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  point,  before  he  makes  his 
statement,  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  D.  Hill,  dated  New  Orleans,  La., 
January  9,  1900,  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Payne  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  4th  of  January,  1906.  Mr.  Payne, 
in  a  speech  reported  on  page  680  of  the  Congressional  Record,  stated 
as  follows: 

In  the  Taft  party  there  was  a  sugar-cane  expert.  He  has  appeared  before 
the  committee  at  every  hearing  they  have  had  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee,  since  1889,  when  the  sugar  industry  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration. He  is  an  intelligent  man — Ck)lonel  Hill,  of  New  Orleans.  He  went 
there  with  the  Taft  party.  He  made  It  his  special  business  to  go  around  to 
the  sugar  plantations  and  see  the  operation  of  them.  We  had  these  hearings 
here  for  four  days,  New  Orleans  being  about  twenty-four  hours,  I  believe,  from 
Washington,  and  for  the  first  time  that  the  committee  ever  had  hearings  during 
my  connec*tion  with  it  Colonel  Hill  did  not  appear.  We  did  not  hear  anything 
of  his  offering  to  buy  sugar  lands  down  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
story. 

Colonel  Hill's  letter  is  as  follows: 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  29,  1906, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Burrows,  Senator,  etc. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  bad  desired  to  be  present  during  the  **  hearings  '*  of  the  Philip- 
pine tariff  bill,  in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  but  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  leave 
my  home  while  they  were  in  progress,  I  talve  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  and 
asking  you,  if  possible,  to  have  this  letter  filed  in  the  hearings  as  part  thereof. 

1  oppose<l  the  reduction  of  duties  under  the  Philippine  tariff  bill,  before  seeing 
the  islands,  on  grounds  that  statesmanship  demands  conservation  of  home 
industries  first,  and  may  Indulge  in  philanthropy  later.  Sim-e  seeing  tbeni  my 
opposition  has  been  increase<l. 

Their  rare  conditions  make  it  imjiossible  that  they  should  ever  develop  into 
comnmnitles  entitle<l  to  stateliood.  They  should  always  be  treated,  therefore, 
as  a  i)eople  to  whom  autonomy  is  finally  to  be  given,  and  not  be  in;-orporated 
into  an  American  system  from  which  they  can  only  be  severed  at  last  with 
wounds  and  injuries. 

Their  soil  and  climatic  conditions  promise  imlimlted  development  on  lines  of 
production,  and  always  under  conditions  of  cheap  labor.  If  no  nwav  than 
300.000  tons  of  sugar  slinuld  l>e  produced  (and  they  have  produced  this  in  the 
past),  this  amount  would  l>e  sufliclent  to  diminish  the  price  of  raw  sugars  in  the 
Unite<l  States,  because  the  prlvllegwl  sugars,  coming  into  the  United  States 
to-day,  with  this  Increment  added,  would  sui)ply  all  that  Is  needed  for  home 
consumption  and  necessarily  lower  the  level  of  price's  innnedlately.  The  con- 
tention that  the  world  price,  or  Hamburg  market,  governs  the  United  States 
l)rices  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  ne<'essity  to  buy  more 
or  less  full-duty-paid  sugar  from  some  foreign  iM^rt  that  this  price  paid  for  that 
sugar  landed  in  New  York  fixes  the  price  that  must  be  paid  by  refiners  for  home- 
made raws.  With  privileged  sugars  alone  coming  into  the  United  States  this 
contention  admits  by  inference  that  the  prices  of  iKmiemade  raws  must  fall. 
They  will  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  the  arbiter  of 
sugar  prices,  for  the  truth  is  the  islands  have  sugar-cane  area  enough  to  pro- 
duce twice  the  sugar  that  can  ever  be  made  in  Cuba. 

If  the  United  States  l>e  in  earnest  in  its  professe<l  Intention  to  give  the 
islands  autonomy  In  the  future,  the  present  course  should  be  to  teach  them  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  develop  and  evolve  naturally.  The  i*eductlon  of 
the  tariff  is  not  a  step  in  that  direction,  but  will  simply  confirm  present  bad 
methods  of  doing  business  in  the  Islands,  whereas  our  plain  duty  toward  our 
wards  Is  to  Instruct  them  and  lead  them  into  better  methods.  The  Filipino 
sugar  planter  does  nothing  economically,  except  In  the  matter  of  \>\v's\xv%  ^^a^ 
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laborers.  lie  pays  from  30  to  60  per  cent  per  annum  interest  on  bis  borrowed 
money,  ships  his  gomis  in  vessels  belonging  to  his  commission  merchant,  who 
tixes  the  rates  of  freight.  The  goods  are  consigned  to  this  commlsjision  merchant, 
who  is  the  owner  of  the  godowns  or  warehouses  in  the  ports  of  exrK)rt.  where 
he  stores  the  sugar  and  fixes  the  rate  of  storage ;  he  holds  the  goods  till  what 
he  considers  a  propitious  time  for  selling  arrives,  and  then  sells  freiiuently  to 
himself,  when  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  prices,  and  charges  full  commis- 
sions for  all  his  v»ork  in  connection  with  the  product.  And  notwithstandiug 
this  barefaced  rol>l)ery  sugar  planting  was  increasing  in  the  islands,  showing 
that  the  planter  still  more  than  made  both  ends  meet.  This  system  should  be 
eradi(»ateil  by  us,  and  not  fostered  by  insuring  greater  means  to  the  Filipino 
sugar  planter  to  continue  these  extravagant  methods. 

Our  large  expenditures  in  and  for  the  islands  may  continue  while  our  nation 
is  prosi>erous.  but  when  the  burden  of  taxation  is  felt,  by  reason  of  hard  times 
affecting  tlie  i>eople,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a  proi)er  return  from  the  invest- 
ment made  in  these  islands.  They  give  no  promise  of  any  great  development 
except  upun  the  side  of  agriculture,  and  therefore  it  will  be  demanded  that  they 
shall  be  sufficiently  exploited  to  supi)ort  themselves  entirely.  To  do  this  will 
involve  putting  in  the  fields  of  those  islands  cheap  lal)orers ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  present  cry  against  Chinese  immigration,  there  will  be  suggestetl  what  wiU 
be  called  a  colonial  inunigration  policy,  to  differentiate  it  from  the  American 
continental  policy,  to  i>erniit  Chinese  to  be  carried  to  the  Phlipplnes.  This  will 
not  meet  with  oi)iK)sition  from  the  lalwr  organizations  of  the  Uuiteii  States, 
because  the  Chinese  will  not  be  in  competition  with  these  organizations  in  the 
islands,  to  which  the  labor  organizations  will  never  throng,  and  by  making  the 
islands  sclf-supi)orting  or  rich  it  will  diminish  the  taxation  on  the  Ameri<*an 
citizen  who  is  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  at  home.  They  will  therefore 
consent  to  the  colonial  inunigration  policy  as  it  will  be  to  their  Interest,  and 
oi>i)ose,  as  now,  the  continental  immigration  of  Chinese  because  to  their  detri- 
ment. With  these  islands  within  6(K)  miles  of  a  teeming  Chinese  iwpulation 
anxious  to  enter  them,  the  coolies  will,  as  soon  as  the  door  is  oi>ened.  swarm  into 
the  fields  ready  to  their  hands,  and  it  is  then  questionable  whether  even  Cuba 
can  compete  with  the  Philippine  Islands  in  providing  sugar. 

I  discussetl  this  matter  fully  with  Colonel  Edwards  during  our  return  trip  on 
the  Korea.  He  seemed  to  consider  it  a  fanciful  fear — not  even  a  possibility.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  have  placed  in  the  same  category  any  suggestion  that 
the  Panama  Canal  should  finally  be  dug  by  Chinese,  but  it  seems  to-day  no 
longer  imi>ossible,  but  even  probable,  that  this  will  be  done. 

We  are  cutting  loose  from  the  traditions  of  a  century,  and  the  advantaiees 
attaching  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  seemed  to  insure  in  this  Western 
Hemisphere  to  our  nation  freeilom  from  the  harassing  diplomatic  questioiui, 
raised  by  jeahms,  i'ari>ing.  and  envious  neighbors.  We  are  seeking  now  to  sur- 
round ourselves  with  European  neighbors  in  Asiatic  waters,  where  diplomatic 
questions  arc  rife,  and  where  from  <uir  voluntary  settlement  In  their  midst  we 
must  be  affected  by  and  l)e  forced  into  alliances  and  enmities  which  will  embroil 
us  ill  matters  in  which  we  hate  little  to  gain  and  everything  to  lase. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  the  Philippines  is  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  every  tie 
that  binds  us  closer  in  fellowship  with  them  is  unwise,  short  sighted,  un.states- 
manlike.  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  first  duties  of  our  rulers  to  their  own 
constituents,  who  have  placed  them  in  power,  under  the  broad  charter  to  pre- 
serve alK)ve  all  things  else  the  i)eace,  prosi)eritj',  and  happiness  of  the  conti- 
nental citizens  of  tliese  Tnited  States. 

Very  truly,  yours.  James  D.  Hnx. 

This  shows  that  Mr.  Payne  was  a  little  in  error  that  Mr.  Hill  was 
staving  awav  beaiuse  he  had  been  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Rea.  In  the  hearings  before  this  committee  the  question  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  bill  has  been  treated  and  discussed  from  all 
its  view  points,  except  one.  We  have  listened  to  its  elucidation  from 
the  ethical,  economical,  legal,  constitutional,  and  industrial  stand- 
points; in  fact,  from  every  phase  except  the  most  important  one.  and 
I  ajn  going  to  request  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  while  I  trv  to 
present  the  issue  from  the  practical  standpoint  and  show  the  fallacy 
of  the  other  contentions  and  leave  the  real  issue  clear  in  your  minds. 
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I  think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill  arises  from  the  fear  of  our  home  sugar  and  tobacco 
interests  that  it  will  seriously  petard  the  growth  and  eventually 
bwamp  their  own  industry,  and  that  if  it  could  be  proven  to  their 
satisfaction  that  such  a  menace  does  not  exist  they  would  be  willing 
to  withdraw  their  opposition  and  allow  the  bill  to  pass. 

These  men  are  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the  most  honest  and  con- 
scientious motives  in  defending  their  interests,  and  fully  believe  their 
side  of  the  argument.  The  protection  of  our  home  industries  is, 
according  to  their  view,  one  of  our  first  duties  and  concern,  and  from 
their  standpoint  their  opposition  seems  entirely  reasonable.  In  plead- 
ing for  the  cause  of  the  Philippines  and  for  tie  passage  of  this  oill,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  as  an  American  sugar  engineer  my  first  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  is  with  those  with  whom  I  have  been  connected 
and  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  time,  I  must  have  further  business 
relations.  The  sugar  world  in  the  United  States  is  a  relatively  small 
one,  and  all  new  sugar  enterprises  invariably  secure  their  original 
support  from  a  very  limited  circle  of  capitalists,  and  to  this  same 
small  combination  the  Philippines  will  have  to  turn  to  for  the  capital 
to  exploit  the  industry  if  this  bill  passes. 

If  I  honestly  felt  that  our  home  interests  were  being  menaced,  and 
there  was  any  possible  chance  of  their  being  swamped  by  Philippine 
competition,  I  would  not  attempt  to  favor  the  bill,  even  though  I 
represent  Philippine  interests.  But  I  am  convinced,  after  a  most 
careful  study  oi  the  question  on  the  ground,  that  this  so-called 
menace  does  not  exist,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  increase  of 
consumption  in  this  country,  the  Philippine  crop  could  never  consti- 
tute a  real  obstacle  to  the  development  of  our  home  industry. 

The  tendency  of  everybody  interested  in  this  legislation  is  to  be  fair 
and  just,  and  to  carefully  weigh  all  the  testimony  presented.  In  the 
testimony  before  the  V/ays  and  Means  Committee,  in  the  various 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  in  the  hearings  before  this 
conunittee  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  this  menace  does  not 
exist  at  the  present  time,  but  is  a  condition  which  may  arise  in  the 
future.  The  entire  question  and  issue  deals  with  future  conditions. 
The  arguments  brought  forward  to  bear  out  these  prophecies  are 
based  on  many  conflicting  and  contradictory  assumptions,  and,  with- 
out going  into  these  in  detail,  I  wish  to  assume  for  the  moment  that 
these  prophecies  are  correct.  T^et  us  grant  that  they  are  liable  to 
come  true.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  take  that  viewpoint  from  our 
tride  of  the  case,  it  is  certainly  fair  to  ask  you  to  take  tne  same  view  of 
the  future  of  the  home  sugar  industry. 

The  testimony  submitted  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
De  la  Rama,  Mr.  Welborn,  the  governor-general,  and  myself,  gentle- 
men who  have  been  for  some  years  in  the  islands  and  conversant  with 
conditions  there,  has  been  opposed  by  the  testimony  submitted  by 
Major  Gove  and  Mr.  Hathaway,  who  have  both  made  a  short  super- 
ficial investigation  of  our  industry,  seeking  for  points  to  prove  their 
own  side  of  the  case.  Their  testiniony  has  bfeen  supplemented  by 
statements  from  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Palmer  and  others, 
none  of  w^hom  have  been  in  the  islands. 

Xow,  the  undoubted  head  of  the  opposition  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Palmer,  who 
has  so  ably  and  successfully  championed  the  cause  of  the  beet-sugar 
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interests  here  in  Washington  for  some  years  as  secretary  of  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Association.  Mr.  Palmer  tears  to  pieces  the 
statements  of  those  who  have  lived  in  the  islands,  and  proves  his  case 
with  apparent  ease  and  conviction.  He  "stands  pat  on  his  fore- 
<.'ast  of  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  and  I  am  willing,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  to  allow  he  is  correct,  but  I  also  assert,  gentlemen,  as  a 
matter  of  justice  and  fairness,  appealing  to  you  as  a  judicial  body, 
that  when  we  assume  his  infallibility  on  the  future  of  Philippine  con- 
ditions, which  he  knows  only  by  hearsay,  we  must  ^Iso  admit  nis  abso- 
lute infallibility  in  forecasting  the  future  of  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
which  he  is  so  intimately  connected  with  as  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion and  chief  advocate  in  Washington. 

Now,  Mr.  Palmer,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  opposition,  would  have 
it  that,  while  his  predictions  in  regard  to  the  Philippines  must  be 
accepted,  we  must  reject  his  forecast  of  the  beet-sugar  development 
and  the  lowering  of  its  cost  of  production.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  fair.  If  we  assume  he  is  right  in  regard  to  the  Philippines  we 
must  also  assume  he  is  right  in  regard  to  the  home  industry,  and  if 
w^e  disregard  his  predictions  in  one  case  we  must  also,  in  fairness, 
reject  his  argument  in  the  other.  Either  he  is  right  in  both  cases  or 
he  is  in  error  in  both. 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  stand  for  us  to  take  in  considering  the  merits 
of  both  sides. 

Now,  what  do  we  find  in  the  case  in  regard  to  the  development  of 
the  home  industry  that  is  menaced  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  ?  AVhat 
does  Mr.  Palmer  have  to  say  about  this  pnase  of  the  situation  ?  Let 
me  call  your  attention  particularly  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
pamphlet  relating  to  the  luture  cost  of  production,  etc. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  page  292  of  the  record  and  have  it  in- 
corporated in  my  statement,  simply  as  referring  to  the  ultimate  cost 
that  Mr.  Palmer  prophesies  at  2  cents  a  pound : 

I  take  It  that  further  Philippine  tariff  reduction  is  likely  to  come  in  dne 
course  of  time,  but  it  Rhould  not  come  until  the  Philippines  greatly  raise  their 
wage  rate  on  sugar  haciendas  and  become  at  least  semicivllized,  and  until  tbe 
brains  and  capital  already  engaged  in  the  home  industry',  and  which  will  tx>me  to 
it  under  favorable  circumstances  if  let  alone,  enable  us  to  iierfect  the  various 
improvements  now  under  way. 

Two  years  ago  I  wrote  you  at  length  concerning  my  suggestions  of  producini: 
single-germ  lieet  seed.  The  work  was  begun  immediately  by  the  Government, 
and  the  first  crop  of  Feed  from  beets  grown  from  2,500  selected  single-germ 
beet  balls  has  just  been  harvested.  1  understand  that  DO  per  cent  of  this  seed 
^ame  single  germ,  nnd  the  exiiectation  is  that  in  four  to  six  years  more  it  will 
l)e  an  established  thing,  saving  the  farmers  $0  per  acre  of  actual  labor,  eliminat- 
ing the  hand  work  of  thinning  on  hands  and  knees,  and  at  least  doubling  th« 
tonnage  per  acre  on  account  of  no  injury  being  done  to  the  remaining  beets  by 
lioeing  out  the  suiH»rfluous  ones,  each  plant  standing  1  to  3  Inches  apart,  de- 
pending uiMin  how  closely  the  seed  is  drilled  in.  If  the  sugar  l>eet8  which  the 
farmer  now  sells  to  the  factory  at  an  average  price  of  $5  per  t«m  cost  him  $^.50 
!)er  ton  to  produce,  his  crop  grown  from  single-germ  beet  balls  should  not  cost 
him  to  exceed  $1.50  a  ton. 

The  Government  has  taken  charge  of  the  scientific  work  on  one  of  our  sug*ar- 
l>eet  seed  farms  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  expects  to  he  able  to  produce  a 
strain  of  seed  as  high  in'  sugar  content  as  the  l>est  beets  selected  at  tbe  outset 
which  is  25  to  28  per  cent.  These  mother  beets  should  give  factory  l>eets  of  23 
I»er  cent  sugar,  and,  with  a  loss  in  extraction  of  3  per  c*ent,  would  enable  the 
factory  to  turn  out  400  jwunds  of  granulated  sugar  i)er  ton  of  beets.  According 
to  the  (Jovernnient  report  on  the  home  sugar  industry  for  1902,  the  avera.^re 
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nnicmnt  of  sugar  extracted  per  ton  of  beets  was  221  pounils;  hence  this 
iiiiticipated  extra  pruduction  of  170  ix^unds  would  nearly  cut  in  two  the  present 
facto !•>'  cost  of  producing  sugar  from  American-grown  beets. 

Doctor  Wiley,  chief  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Chemistiy,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Is  to  ex[>erinient  this  coming  month  with  sugar  "  concrete,"  and,  if  successful, 
each  factory,  by  increasing  its  investment  2(3  iK?r  cent,  can  operate  tJiree  near-by 
**coni  rete"  plants,  shipping  in  the  "concrete"  to  the  main  factory  after  the  local 
campaign  has  been  concluded  and  thus  operating  the  y*>ar  through  and  (luad- 
rupling  its  product,  which  would  greatly  lessen  the  cost  of  production. 

Experiments  are  being  made  this  year  with  an  invention  designed  to  remove 
the  impurities  of  the  juice  at  the  outset  instead  of  from  the  waste  molasses 
after  coming  down  through  all  the  various  processes,  the  inventor  claiming 
that  it  will  re<luce  the  cost  of  a  beet-sugar  i)lant  by  oO  per  cent,  the  labor  to 
oper.nte  it  by  33f  per  cent,  yield  an  average  excess  of  20  pounds  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  beets,  besides  saving  several  valuable  by-products. 

All  these  matters  lead  to  an  eventual  cost  of  production  of  granulated  sugar 
from  American-grown  beets  of  sometldng  like  2  cents  per  pound,  but  it  takes 
not  only  money  and  brains  to  perfec-t  these  improvements,  but  it  takes  time. 

Now,  I  contend  that  this  point  is  the  most  important  and  signifi- 
cant that  has  been  brought  out  before  these  hearings,  and  too  much 
stress  can  not  be  laid  on  it.  Either  Mr.  Palmer  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about  or  he  was  intentionally  misrepresenting:  the  situation 
for  certain  ends.  In  either  case  his  statements  shouM  be  carefully 
weighed  by  this  committee,  for  in  that  statement  he  has  fully  an- 
swered his  own  case,  and  conclusively  discredits  all  his  predictions 
about  the  Philippine  menace. 

If  we  accept  Mr.  Palmer's  present  intimation  that  he  made  an 
error  when  he  wrote  that  pamplilet,  or  his  repudiation  as  an  expert 
by  his  Michigan  brethren,  and  assume  his  predictions  can  not  be  ful- 
filled for  some  years  at  least,  then,  gentlemen,  I  think,  in  all  fairness, 
that  you  can  safely  decide  against  the  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Senator  Din^ois.  I  am  not  quite  clear,  but  did  not  Mr.  Palmer  base 
that  statement  on  the  premises  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States  would  not  be  disturbed  by  competition  from  the  Phil- 
ippines? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes;  but  ho  led  up  to  this  ultimate  cost,  and  predicts 
2  cents  a  pound  as  the  inevitable  result  of  certain  experiments  which 
arc  now  being  carried  out. 

Senator  Dtjbots.  If  they  were  let  alone,  he  said,  I  think,  and  not 
brought  into  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Rea.  I  will  try  to  prove  later  on  that  his  contentions  on  that 
line  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  true;  but  I  hardly  think  you  are  stating 
his  position  fairly.  T  think  that  his  contention  that  they  must  enjoy 
this  protection  which  they  now^  enjoy  in  order  to  bring  the  price 
down  to  2  cents  a  pound  should  be  made  quite  a  feature. 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes;  but  he  also  states  immediately  afterwards  that  no 
matter  what  legislation  you  may  enact  here,  when  the  war  comes  on 
between  the  beet-sugar  people  and  the  tropical  cane-sugar  industry, 
the  tropical  people  will  lose  out. 

Mr.  Palmer.  T  beg  your  pardon.  I  put  the  statement  in  there 
that  it  remained  to  be  seen  which  would  win  out  when  it  came  to 
the  end.  • 

Senator  Dubois.  The  point  I  make  is  that  it  does  not  strike  me  that 
you  are  stating  Mr.  Palmer's  position  fairly,  and  therefore  your 
argument  is  faulty. 
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Mr.  Rea.  I  think  that  was  the  trend  of  his  argument — that  they 
could  produce  sugar  here  in  from  four  to  six  years  at  2  cents  a  pound 
if  they  were  let  alone. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  beg  your  pardon;  that  was  not  in  four  to  six  years, 
but  on  the  contrary  1  stated  that  with  these  various  imijrovement^ 
that  were  going  on,  or  rather  experiments  that  were  being  tried,  if 
they  proved  successful,  and  we  were  let  alone  with  our  tariff,  it 
would  lead  to  an  ultimate  production  of  beet  sugar  from  the  Ameri- 
can-grown beet  at  2  cents  a  pound.  There  is  no  prediction  in  my 
statement  as  to  1909,  or  190G,  or  any  other  time.  I  said  it  led  to  an 
ultimate  cost  of  production  of  something  like  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Rea.  Certainly  the  pamphlet  is  open  to  a  double  meaning; 
anybody  can  read  it  and  make  their  own  construction  of  it.  How- 
ever, I  won't  press  that  point,  as  it  is  immaterial  to  the  main  argu- 
ment that  I  have  to  present. 

If  he  was  right  in  his  statement,  then  there  is  nothing  to  fer.r,  and 
if  he  was  wrong,  then  we  may  assume  that  it  was  written  with  the 
express  purpose  of  representing  the  situation  to  foment  opposition 
to  this  bill. 

The  object  of  that  pamphlet  was  to  awaken  the  beet-sugar  intei-e^ts 
to  a  realization  of  the  supposed  menace  implied  by  this  bill,  to 
quicken  their  interest  in  the  legislation  in  Washington,  and  to  force 
them  into  action  to  defeat  it.  The  pamphlet  deals  with  the  situation 
from  their  biased  viewpoint,  attacking  the  motives  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  regard  to  the  islands;  questioning  the  integrity  of  the 
honorable  Secretaiy  of  War;  characterizing  the  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure as  exploiters  and  bad  friends  of  the  Filipinos;  grossly  exaggerat- 
ing the  situation  in  the  islands,  and  then,  to  furmer  awaken  their 
interest,  he  appeals  to  their  cupidity  and  dwells  on  the  golden  outlook 
for  the  home  mdustry,  specifying  in  so  many  words  the  number  of 
years  in  which  they  may  reasonably  expect  to  make  their  sugar 
inside  the  tariff  wall  for  2  cents  a  pound.  He  then  holds  out  the 
threat  of  the  '*  big  stick,"  which  will  be  employed  to  force  our  legis- 
lators to  do  their  bid.ding,  and  finally  concludes  with  an  eaniest 
appeal  to  all  those  interested  in  the  industry  to  write  letters  to  the 
President.  Vice-President,  Senators,  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
leading  '*  stand-patters." 

The  pamphlet  has  accomplished  its  work;  alarmed  at  the  menace  so 
skillfully  painted  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  enthused  by  the  brilliant  fore- 
cast offered  for  their  own  industry,  the  prospect  of  making  sugar  at 
the  lowest  price  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  great 
sentiment  has  been  created  in  opposition  to  the  bill  and  letters  from 
all  over  the  country  have  poured  into  Washington  in  resp>onse  to  Mr. 
Palmer's  suggestion?  How  many  Congressmen  and  Senators  have 
received  these  letters,  influencing  their  attitude  against  this  bill? 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  must  aclaiowledge  that  this  great  sentiment  in 
opposition  and  the  recei])t  of  all  these  letters  is  a  direct  outcome  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  appeal  to  his  constituents  and  should  receive  the  con- 
sideration of  our  legislators  accordingly. 

But  if  we  now  accept  Mr.  Palmer's  statement  that  his  glowing 
prediction  as  to  the  future  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  based  on 
his  imagination,  then  we  find  that  he  has  misrepresented  the  case  to 
his  constituents,  and  therefore  the  sentiment  created  against  the 
islands  was  the  result  of  such  misrepresentation,  and  the  letters  to 
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Congressmen,  Senators,  and  public  men  were  also  influenced  by 
these  misrepresentations  and  in  due  justice  and  fairness  to  all  con- 
cerned should  be  rejected  as  not  having  any  material  bearing  on  the 
case. 

But  I  have  taken  the  stand,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this 
menace  will  come,  and  in  allowing  this  I  have  also  contended  that  in 
fairness  we  assume  the  correctness  of  the  beet-sugar  future. 

Suppose  that  capital  was  waiting  for  this  bill  to  pass  to  invest  in 
sugar  lands  in  the  Philippines,  how  long  would  it  take  before  the 
first  crop  could  be  taken  on  ?  Exactly  three  years.  Now  it  is  undis- 
puted that  no  capital  is  obtainable  in  the  Philippines  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  sugar  industry.  The  banks  refuse  to  advance  money 
on  the  security  ot  the  lands.  This  is  the  only  security  the  native 
planter  has  to  oflPer  for  a  loan,  and  the  money  lenders  refuse  to 
advance  on  it,  for  in  the  event  of  foreclosure  the  loan  can  not  be 
realized  by  the  sale  of  the  lands.  Most  of  the  plantations  are  already 
mortgaged  to  the  limit  and  have  not  paid  the  interest  for  years. 
Instead  of  foreclosing  those  mortgages,  the  money  lenders  find  it 
more  profitable,  though  more  hazardous,  to  make  further  loans  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  crop.  These  high  rates  of  interest  are 
not  understood  here,  and  the  impression  is  that  the  planter  is  being 
robbed,  yet  the  system  is  based  on  good  sound  business  principles.  If 
the  lands  have  no  value  or  can  not  be  sold  to  advantage  when  fore- 
closed, a  mortgage  on  them  is  worth  little,  and  when  money  is  advanced 
on  the  crop  it  is  simply  a  gamble.  The  money  lender,  on  advancing  a 
large  amount  for  planting  and  crop  purposes,  has  absolutely  no 
guarantee  except  the  good  faith  of  the  borrower,  for  if  dishonest  he 
can  divert  the  money  into  other  channels — which  is  often  the  case — 
in  gambling  and  high  living  and  only  a  small  proportion  goes  into 
the  enterprise.  If  the  season  is  good  and  prices  high,  a  profit  may 
accrue  from  the  crop,  but  there  are  even  chances  for  the  reverse. 

Now  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  under  such  conditions  there 
is  little  hope  of  the  native  planter  securing  any  large  amount  of  cap- 
ital to  improve  his  place.  On  the  installation  of  modern  machinery 
hinges  the  quCvStion  of  whether  the  present  crop  will  increase.  It  has 
l)een  asserted  by  the  opposition  that  on  the  passage  of  this  bill  the 
mills  in  the  Philippines  will,  by  the  installation  of  modern  methods, 
double  their  output  in  sugar  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  while  the 
fundamental  fact  is  feasible  in  some  localities  I  wish  to  prove  that 
the  present  establishment  can  never  hope  to  develop  along  these 
lines  and  that  any  great  increase  in  our  crop  must  come  from  the 
investment  of  outside  capital. 

The  average  plantation  in  the  islands  is  so  small  that  the  owner 
could  not,  with  his  holdings,  accomplish  anything  by  a  modern  equip- 
ment, as  the  limited  land  area  and  size  of  crops  is  not  capable  of  keep- 
ing one  going,  and  his  inability  to  secure  money  in  the  local  market 
is  another  deterrent  factor. 

Let  me  cite  you  an  instance  of  a  fairly  modern  equipment  installed 
in  the  islands.  "^  On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Lacson,  near  Bacolod,  in  Negros, 
is  installed  the  following  machinery :  One  80-horsepower  6-foot  mill 
capable  of  grinding  about  25  tons  of  cane  per  hour,  two  large  open- 
kettle  trains,  and  several  centrifugals. 

This  is  the  most  modern  equipment  in  the  islands,  yet  with  his 
cane  acreage  of  some  200  to  300  acres,  the  scarcity  of  he\^  ^;xj^^  ^^^^^s- 
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animals,  they  could  not  keep  the  mill  going  for  more  than  one  hour 
or  so  at  a  time,  finally  abandoning  this  plant  and  now  grinding  the 
cane  in  a  little  .water-power  mill  in  another  corner  of  the  estate. 

So  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  expect  that  any  of  the  present  plan- 
tations will  be  able  to  develop  their  properties  to  the  extent  of  in- 
creasing their  yield,  first  from  lack  of  capital  and  inability  to  secure 
it,  and  secon(Jly,  from  the  limited  acreage,  which  makes  it  un- 
profitable. 

I  must  also  add  that  the  present  factories  and  mills  with  their 
equipments  are  all  so  old  as  to  bo  almost  worthless  as  an  asset,  and 
have  no  value  except  as  old  iron,  and  in  changing  the  house  around 
for  a  modern  equipment  everything  would  have  to  be  thrown  away 
and  a  new  house  erected.  There  is  not  a  factory  in  the  islands  that 
admits  of  being  improved  or  new  machinery  added  to  bring  it  up  to 
modern  practice.  Not  one  piece  of  machinery  now  employed  could 
be  utilizeil  in  doubling  or  improving  the  output.  There  is  not  a 
mill  house  or  structure  in  the  islands  capable  of  holding  such  im- 

Srovements,  and  so  we  can  readily  see  that  entirely  new  plants  will 
ave  to  be  erected  and  in.^talled  and  oi>erated  on  a  central  factory 
basis  before  any  great  increase  in  the 'crop  will  occur. 

The  central  factory  scheme  is  the  oiilv  solution  to  existing  condi- 
tions, and  to  secure  this  we  are  absolutely  dependent  on  outside  help 
and  capital.  The  installation  of  such  factories  is  a  question  of  time 
and  patience.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  secure  the  right  conditions 
to  make  such  a  venture  profitable.  In  the  first  place  we  have  to 
assume  that  the  capital  is  ready  to  embark  in  the  enterprise;  then 
comes  the  question  of  assuring  its  continuance  as  a  profitable  in- 
vestment. A  central  factory  need  not  own  any  land,  but  simply  con- 
fine its  operations  to  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  from  the  cane, 
paying  for  the  raw  product  at  so  much  per  ton,  a  percentage  in  sugar 
on  the  weight  of  the  cane,  or  by  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  cane. 
A  fair-sized  factory  would  cost,  with  the  necessarv  laiid,  railwavs,and 
rights  of  way,  from  $3(X),000  to  $500,000,  or  to  $1,000,000,  according 
to  its  capacity.  Before  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  consider  the 
matter  seriously  certain  guaranteed  contracts  with  the  farmers  for 
the  supply  of  cane  for  a  number  of  years  have  to  be  secured.  The 
farmer  is  guaranteed  that  his  cane  will  be  ground  b\^  the  erection  of 
the  mill,  but  the  mill  owners  must  have  the  guaranty  that  the  canf 
will  be   forthcoming  before   the   factory   is  erected,*  and   the  only 

{guaranty  worth  anything  under  such  conditions  is  a  mortgage  of  the 
ands. 

In  dealing  with  a  race  naturally  suspicious  and  distrustful  as  the 
Filipinos  this  giuiranty  is  difficult  to  secure,  and  exi)erience  has 
proved  that  it  will  be  uphill  work  to  make  a  start.  One  of  the  ablest 
sugar  men  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  spent  some  months  in  the 
Philippines  trying  to  secure  the  necessary  guaranties  for  the  de- 
livery of  cane,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a  central  factory,  but 
had  to  finally  abandon  his  labors,  as  he  could  not  overcome  the  dis- 
trustfulness  of  the  natives.  The  development  of  the  central  factory 
system,  as  in  Cuba,  is  a  slow  process,  and  only  comes  with  perfect 
undorstandin^  and  confidence  oetween  all  parties.  For  vears  they 
liave  been  ajritating  this  question  in  the  British  West  Indies  as  the 
only  hope  of  saving  the  decadent  sugar  industry,  but  as  yet  no  actual 
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headway  has  beon  made,  as  the  average  planter  is  unwilling  to  lose 
his  identity  as  such  and  be  relegated  to  the  farmer  class,  preferring 
rather  to  struggle  along  with  his  old  one-horse  outfit  making  mus- 
covado sugar  than  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  which  loses  for  hint 
his  former  status  of  planter  in  the  community.  In  a  country  where 
for  centuries  this  class  has  lorded  it  over  the  natives,  modern  ideas 
of  combinations  are  slow  to  take  root,  and  it  is  especially  true  in  the 
Philippines. 

In  Cuba  the  great  central-factory  system  is  the  gradual  outcome  of 
years  of  development  and  competition  between  the  planters,  and  of 
the  two  hundred  or  more  centrals  now  in  operation  not  more  than 
a  dozen  were  originally  built  as  such. 

So,  while  the  erection  of  central  factories  in  the  Philippines  is  the 
one  hope  of  infusing  new  life  in  the  industry,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  this  desired  end  is  surrounded  with  many  difficulties,  and  the 
capital  must  be  forthcoming  from  the  outside.  American  capital  will 
be  slow  in  going  to  the  islands,  even  with  the  inducements  offered 
bv  free  trade,  for  its  general  distance  from  our  financial  centers  is  an 
obstacle  in  getting  investors  to  look  over  the  field.  To  the  assertion 
of  the  opposition  that  capital  will  flow  into  the  islands  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  respond  with  the  query,  how  much  capital 
has  flowed  into  Porto  Rico  since  free  trade  was  granted?  Even  with 
the  most  alluring  prospects  of  free  trade,  good  soils,  and  abundant 
and  cheap  labor  it  is  a  fact  that  only  tw^o  large  American  central 
factories  have  been  established  there — the  Central  Aguirre  and  the 
Guanica  Central. 

Just  previous  to  my  departure  for  the  Philippines  I  spent  four 
months  in  Porto  Rico  securing  the  necessary  contracts  and  options 
for  the  establishment  of  a  central  factory  m  the  most  fertile  and 
favorable  district  of  the  islands,  or  between  Xaguabo  and  Humacao, 
yet  it  was  an  impossibility  to  float  the  company  in  New  York  at  the 
time,  and  it  has  taken  two  years  to  get  the  necessary  capital  together 
to  make  the  venture  a  success  and  erect  the  factory.  To  make  good 
the  prediction  of  our  friends  of  the  opposition  as  regards  the  islands 
means  that  the  farmers  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  central  factory 
promoter,  and  that  millions  of  dollars  are  ready  to  go  into  the  country, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  opposite  obtains. 

In  connection  with  this  phase  of  the  situation  I  would  like  to  refer 
briefly  to  Senator  Newlands's  proposition  to  establish  a  Government 
agricultural  bank  as  a  means  of  building  up  the  su^ar  industry  and 
placing  it  in  a  position  to  lower  the  cost  of  production  and  compete 
with  the  world's  price  of  sugar.  This  scheme,  which  would  be  prac- 
tical when  dealing  with  minor  agricultural  crops,  fails  when  applied 
to  the  sugar  industry  of  the  islands  in  its  present  condition.  If  the 
industry  was  further  advanced  and  the  mills  in  shape  to  be  enlarged, 
and  of  sufficient  value  to  serve  as  an  asset,  the  scheme  would  work  out, 
but  with  the  most  rudimentary  methods  and  machinery,  which  would 
have  to  be  discarded  at  the  outset  of  the  development,  the  plan  is 
not  a  safe  one.  As  I  have  already  stated,  there  are  few  plantations 
with  sufficient  acreage  to  warrant  the  installation  of  such  machinery. 
These  holdings,  averaging,  say  500  acres,  though  the  real  average  is 
only  136  acres  in  cultivation,  are  sufficiently  large  for  a  little  8-horse- 
power  primitive  outfit,  making  a  crop  of,  say  200  to  300  tons,  and 
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'giving  a  fair  living  to  the  owner.  The  value  of  the  lands  at  an 
average  of  ^40  per  acre  would  be  ^0,000,  but  no  bank  or  money 
lender  is  willing  to  risk  a  loan  exceeding,  at  the  very  utmost,  one- 
quarter  of  this,  so  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  with  the  creation  of  such 
*  a  bank  it  would  be  impossible  to  loan  out  at  good  security  sufficient 
money  to  install  any  modern  machinery  that  would  greatly  increase 
the  yield  of  sugar  over  the  old  process.  Five  thousand  pesos  is  not  a 
large  amount  tor  machinery ;  it  wouldn't  be  enough  tor  the  foun- 
dations. 

Such  a  bank  might  take  up  the  bonds  of  a  central  factory  company, 
thus  insuring  the  necessary  capital,  but  even  here  the  mortgage 
depends  on  the  assets  of  the  company,  as  to  lands,  contracts,  option^, 
etc.  The  apparent  success  of  such  an  institution  in  helping  the  sugar 
industry  would  be  in  loaning  out  money  to  the  small  farmers,  etc., 
contracting  with  the  central  factory,  but  here  we  again  strike  the 
difficulty  that  they  have  to  take  a  second  mortgage,  as  the  first  is 
given  to  the  central  factory  company  as  a  guarantee  for  the  delivery 
of  the  cane,  and  the  rule  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  in  this  system  is  that 
the  central  factory  must  also  assume  the  fimctions  of  an  agricultural 
bank,  loaning  out  money  to  the  farmer  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest 
his  crop.  To  be  successful  a  bank  would  have  to  maintain  an  elalx)- 
rate  system  of  inspectors  to  see  that  their  loans  were  really  ex})ended 
in  the  fields,  while  the  custom  under  a  central  factory  is  to  faciliute 
certain  sums  to  the  planters  after  the  work  is  concluded,  to  be  repaid 
during  the  crop  at  usual  rate  of  interest. 

Senator  Dubois.  Assuming  tliat  you  stated  correctly  the  difficulties, 
and  a  company  organized  with  foreign  capital  getting  sugar  land  in 
sufficiently  large  bodies,  or  inducing  men  to  put  land  in  sugar  is  true, 
would  not  this  same  condition  apply  to  the  friar  sugar  lands  around 
Manila? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  believe  that  that  point  has  been  thoroughly  dilated  on. 
that  the  friar  land  does  not  come  under  the  operation  of  the  land  laws. 

Senator  Dubois.  There  are  some  250,000  or  300,00  acres,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  of  land  which  we  have  purchased  from  the  friars,  which  has 
been  in  sugar  on  the  island  of  Luzon. 

Mr.  Rea.  Well,  I  might  say  that  my  private  opinion  as  a  su^r 
man,  in  regard  to  the  land  in  Luzon,  is  that  it  is  not  worth  buying: 
for  the  erection  of  a  modern,  central  factory.  The  lands  that  I  hare 
seen  in  the  island  of  Luzon  are  too  poor  to  warrant  the  erection  of 
such  a  factory. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  export  a  g<x>d  deal  of 
sugar  which  is  raised  on  this  very  land  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir ;   I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  statistic-s  show  that  they 
produce  as  much  sugar  from  this  land  as  any  other  land  in  the  archi- 
pelago? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  will  take  that  uu  later;  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  think 
the  real  point  at  issue  is  not  the  amount  of  the  yield,  but  the  cost  of 
production. 

Senator  Dibois.  I  thought  you  were  making  the  point  that 

^Ir.  Rea.  I  am  trying  to  point  out  the  difficulties  of  getting  capital 
to  go  into  the  Philippines.     The  point  is  that  for  any  great  increase 
in  our  future  crop  over  the  present  crop  we  have  ^ot  to  have  modern    ; 
methods  and  modern  machinery,  and  under  existing  laws  it  is  very    | 
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difficult  to  induce  capital  over  there  and  reunite  the  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Senator  Burrows.  This  bill,  you  think,  will  get  capital  in  there. 

Mr.  Rea.  I  think  it  will  help  bring  it  over,  yes,  sir.  As  the  factory 
has  the  guaranteed  contract  for  the  delivery  of  the  cane  to  itself,  it  is 
doubly  secured  and  simply  deducts  the  value  in  sugar  at  the  expiration 
of  the  crop  season. 

So  with  the  creation  of  a  central  factory  system,  the  operations 
of  an  agricultural  bank  would  be  practically  rendered  useless,  as 
instanced  in  Cuba.  The  bank  can  not  guarantee  or  insure  the  establish- 
ment of  the  factory  system,  which  is  necessary  to  the  real  development 
of  the  industry,  and  under  existing  tariff  conditions  capital  will  not 
embark  in  the  factories,  and  only  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
can  we  hope  to  induce  the  necessary  capital  to  enter  the  islands.  This 
system,  of  course,  is  only  applicable  to  the  lands  in  Negros,  where 
there  are  sufficient  planters  to  insure  its  success. 

In  the  other  islands,  where  there  are  no  plantations  at  present,  or 
where  cane  is  grown  in  small  patches,  any  great  development  of  the 
industry  must  depend  on  the  erection  of  large  plants  and  the  company 
also  own  their  own  aci-eage  and  cultivate  its  own  cane.  This  con- 
dition is  one  beset  with  difficulties  at  the  very  outset,  for  the  land 
law  which  limits  the  holdings  of  a  corporation  to  2,500  acres  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  successful  floating  of  a  company.  A  fair- 
sized  modern  mill  of  to-day  should  have  a  capacity  or  10,000  tons  of 
sugar.  To  secure  this  result  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  5,000 
acres  in  cane  lands,  1,000  acres  in  pastures,  1,500  acres  in  railway 
lines,  timber,  etc.,  and  as  the  lands  became  exhausted,  new  lands  have 
to  be  purchased  to  keep  up  the  normal  capacity  of  the  mill,  or,  in 
brief,  it  would  need  something  like  7,500  acres  of  available  land  to 
insure  a  crop  of  10,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Senator  Dinois.  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  you,  but  right  in  the 
line  of  your  argument,  are  you  aware  of  tlie  fact  that  in  the  message 
of  the  i^resident  urging  this  legislation  on  the  same  subject  he  also 
urges  that  capitalists  be  allowed  to  acquire  much  larger  tracts  of 
land? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Senator  Dihojs.  Have  you  any  idea  that  they  will  accept  that  rec- 
ommedation  of  the  President  after  they  pass  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Uea.  I  did  not  catch  that  question. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  suppose  there  will  be  any  effort  to  carry 
out  that  reconuuondation  of  the  President  after  they  have  accepted 
his  suggestions  here? 

Mr.  Kea.  I  should  hope  so. 

Senator  Di  iiois.  You  would  urge  that,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Kea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cilberson.  What  is  that  recommendation? 

Senator  Dinois.  Thai  this  restriction  as  to  2,500  acres  should  be 
removed  and  tho  corporations  allowed  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  laud. 

Mr.  Kea.  ()th(Twi^e  you  can  never  develop  the  sugar  industry. 

Senator  Bi  ukows.  In  that  connection,  does  not  the  Phillipine  Com- 
mission in  its  last  report  recommend  the  increase  to  25,000  acres? 

Mr.  Kea.  Yes,  sir;  because  you  have  to  raise  the  present  limit  if 
vou  want  to  erect  a  modern  sugar  factory  over  there.     The  little  fel- 
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lows  in  the  island  of  Xegros.  with  their  small  holdings,  can  never 
hope  to  put  up  a  central  nictorv. 

^Senator  Burrows,  ^^o  vou  would  hope  to  have  the  hokMnsfs  in- 
creased to  25,000  or  r>0,000  acres? 

Mr.  Kea.  Xo:  25.000,  I  think,  is  a  fair  liniii. 

Senator  Burrows.  AVith  which  vou  could  develop  the  indis^^trv,  vou 
think? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  think  fo. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  you  could  not? 

Mr.  Kea.  A\'ithout  it  it  could  not  Ix^  deveiQ|)ed.  Kight  here  I  may 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  u  continuous  acrea«:?  of  7.50<)  or 
10.000  acres,  all  of  which  could  be  available  for  cultivation  without 
including  seveial  thousand  acres  of  waste  lands,  such  as  hills,  rockv 
lands,  swamps,  etc.,  which  could  not  be  placed  under  cultivation,  but 
which  would  have  to  be  purchased  to  secure  the  other  acreage,  thus 
raising  the  average  considerably.  Mr.  AMiite,  of  Hawaii,  who  n*- 
cently  spent  some  months  in  the  Philipj)uies  studying  our  lands,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  no  Hawaiian  capital  would  invest  unit*-? 
25.000  acres  at  least  could  be  controlled  by  the  factory. 

Senator  Culberson.  Before  you  pass  from  that  point,  you  take  the 
position  that  large  land  holdings  are  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Rea.  For  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry,  yes,  sir;  for 
a  sijgar  factory,  to  be  run  economically  and  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
cane,  necessitates  a  very  large  mill  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  10,000 
tons  of  sugar,  and  to  get  10,000  tons  of  sugar  from  a  yield  of  2  tons 
per  acre  you  must  have  a  large  acreage.     . 

Senator  Culberson.  What  eflFect  do  you  think  such  a  system  of 
landlordism  would  have  upon  the  Filipino  people  in  the  aftompt  to 
educate  them  to  be  independent,  self-respecting,  intelligent,  liberty- 
lo\dng  citizens  ? 

ilr.  Rea.  The  point  is,  that  just  at  the  present  time  in  the  islands 
these  lands  are  laving  around  loose  without  any  landlord,  and  we 
can  not  get  the  Filipinos  to  even  squat  on  them. 

Senator  Culberson.  Don't  you  thinlc  this  SA^stem  of  landlordian 
would  have  a  tendency  to  set  them  back  in  the  full  support  of  civil 
government  rather  than  to  advance  them  in  that  line? 

Mr.  Rea.  No,  sir;  because  it  would  give  them  work  to  do,  which  at 
present  they  have  not  got.  For  instance,  through  all  these  provinces 
in  the  Visayan  Islands  there  is  nothing  for  the  native  to  work  at. 
nothing  for  him  to  turn  his  hands  to;  and  if  these  industries  were 
established,  we  could  give  him  work  to  do  and  make  him  contented 
and  happy.  What  is  the  use  of  educating  them  if  you  do  not  give 
them  work? 

Senator  Culberson.  A^Tiy  can't  they  work  on  small  farms? 

Mr.  Rea.  They  are  workings  small  farms  now,  but  they  can  never 
develop  the  sugar  industry  with  small  farms  or  small  holdings — ^not 
profit>ably.  They  can  work  a  small  8-horsepower  plant,  but  they  can 
nevH^r  operate  a  central  factory. 

Senator  Dunois.  ^Tiat  would  prevent  them  from  doing  what  the 
fanners  in  our  country  do — have  a  central  factory  owned  by  capital- 
ists and  they  make  a  contract  with  the  small  farmer? 

Mr.  Rea.  That  could  possibly  be  done.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
phase  of  the  situation,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
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there,  namely,  to  put  in  a  central  factory  and  have  the  farmers  supply 
the  cane,  but  you  encounter  a  great  many  difficulties  in  reuniting  the 
necessary  favorable  conditions.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  guarantee 
for  the  delivery  of  cane  for  ten  years  at  least  oefore  you  can  hazard 
the  construction  of  a  factory.  A  man  is  not  going  to  erect  a  factory 
unless  he  has  a  guarantee  that  he  will  get  his  money  out  of  it. 

Senator  Culberson.  Would  not  this  system  of  landlordism  to  which 
I  have  referred — would  that  not  continue,  or  create,  a  system  of 
peonage  or  practical  slavery  over  there  in  the  interest  of  this  invest- 
ment of  capital  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  can  answer  that  in  this  way,  that  if  it  is  American  capi- 
tal I  can  assure  you  that  there  will  be  no  peonage.  A  Filipino  will 
work  for  a  Filipino  as  a  peon,  but  he  w^on't  work  for  an  American 
unless  he  is  paid  for  it,  and  he  gets  about  twice  as  much  from  the 
American  as  from  the  Filipino  or  the  European.  The  minute  an 
American  investor  goes  over  there,  up  goes  the  price  of  ever3rthing. 

Senator  Culberson.  Is  that  because  they  have  an  idea  that  he 
wants  to  exploit  the  islands? 

Mr.  Rea.  It  is  because  we  are  "  easy  marks,"  I  think.  That  is  the 
way  they  look  on  us.  If  an  American  goes  there  and  wants  to  hire 
labor  he  has  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  it  as  the  native. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said  was  the  cause  of 
that  feeling. 

Mr.  Rea.  It  is  because  they  think  we  are  made  of  money.  It  is  the 
same  general  reputation  that  the  American  has  all  over  the  world; 
it  is  the  same  that  he  has  in  China.  The  foreigners  in  China  attribute 
to  the  Americans  the  general  rise  in  prices  in  the  treaty  ports.  The 
great  number  of  American  tourists  rushing  through  these  different 
ports,  who  stay  only  an  hour  or  so,  when  thev  go  ashore  spend  three 
or  four  times  as  much  on  an  article  as  the  European  resident,  and 
now  when  the  American  comes  up  goes  the  price.  It  is  the  same  with 
servants.  If  he  wants  a  servant,  the  American  pays  twuce  as  much 
as  the  Englishman  or  German,  and  if  he  goes  out  to  buy  land  it  is 
the  same  thing.  The  fact  an  American  capitalist  desires  to  purchase 
enhances  the  value  of  lands,  not  only  in  the  Philippines,  but  m  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba.  As  soon  as  the  American  appears  on  the  scene 
ordinary  prices  double  or  treble.  In  answer  to  your  question  as  to 
whether  this  would  establish  a  system  of  peonage  there,  I  am  quite 
positive  it  would  not,  if  it  was  American  capital. 

Senator  Culberson.  Would  it  not  be  still  the  fact,  but  in  a  higher 
degree,  with  regard  to  wages? 

Mr.  Rea.  As  long  as  you  pay  a  man  wages  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  considered  peonage. 

Senator  Culberson.  Well,  you  pay  them  something  in  the  shape  of 
wages — 6  cents  a  day  and  up  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  Our  average  field  wage  there  now  is  80  cents. 

Senator  Culberson.  Is  that  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  very 
high  under  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  Rea.  No;  that  is  the  average  wage  throughout  the  farming 
districts — anywhere  from  25  to  30  cents. 

Senator  Ci  lberson.  You  say  the  American  pays  30  cents? 

Mr.  Rea.  In  northern  Negros  they  are  paying  37^  cents. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  only  raise  him  7^  cents? 
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Mr.  Rea.  Well,  they  raise  him  somewhat.  They  are  paying  mofe 
than  the  Filipino  planter  is  paying  down  in  central  Negros.  I  will 
come  to  that  matter  of  the  price  of  labor  a  little  later  on. 

Senator  Culberson.  Very  well;  I  really  did  not  want  to  branch 
off  into  the  matter  of  labor.  It  was  only  as  to  this  question  of  land- 
lordism. 

The  Chair:.ian.  What  do  you  mean  by  landlordism?  Do  you 
mean  allowing  anyone  to  own  25,000  acres  of  land  ? 

Senator  Culberson.  Yes. 

Senator  Burrows.  Mr.  Rea,  j^ou  say  they  are  paying  37  cents? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Burrows.  Is  that  on  the  farm  land  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  That  is  in  the  lumber  industry  in  the  northern  part  of 
Negros. 

Senator  Burrows.  That  is  in  the  mills  and  the  lumber  industry? 

Mr.  Rea.  No,  sir;  that  is  in  the  forests — the  labor  necessanr  to 
conduct  that  enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  landlordism,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  where  the  tenant  exists.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  are 
any  tenants  in  these  large  sugar  plantations.  They  own  them  and 
work  them  themselves  with  hired  labor. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  understand  that  in  its  strict  sense  land- 
lordism means  the  ownership  of  the  land  by  a  corporation  or  an 
individual,  and  the  working  of  it  under  a  system  of  tenantry.  But 
in  a  proper  sense,  landlordism  may  mean — and  does  mean,  as  I  take 
it — ownership  of  land,  in  large  degree,  by  a  small  number  of  people, 
where  the  others  are  merely  laborers  or  tenants — laborers,  of  course, 
either  on  a  wage  per  day,  or  week  or  month,  or  by  the  crop ;  that  is 
a  system  of  tenantry.  What  I  wanted  to  convey,  "if  I  could,  was  the 
idea  that  these  people  themselves  ought  to  own  their  farms,  Ijecause 
I  believe  that  land  ownership  tends  to  independence. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  own  their  own  lands,  do  thev  not,  Mr. 
Rea? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  of  them,  and  they  are  cultivated. 
As  I  understand  it,  we  have  a  homestead  law  there.  The  government 
has  thrown  open  the  public  land  for  settlement,  but  only  a  verj'  few 
of  the  Filii)inos  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  Is  that  not  so,  Colonel 
Edwards? 

Colonel  Edwards.  A  very  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Rea.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  make  little  difference 
to  the  Filipino  whether  Americans  bought  up  those  lands  and  culti- 
vated them  or  not. 

Senator  Culberson.  The  main  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  in- 
•  stead  of  the  tendency  of  placing  ther^e  lands  in  small  holdings  in  the 
people  themselves,  it  is  to  encourage  the  corporations  to  go  over  there 
and  buy  large  quantities  of  land — say,  a  25,000-acre  tract — and 
employ  those  people  as  mere  workers  of  the  land,  and  not  as  owners 
of  the  land.  They  are  not  linked  to  the  soil  as  a  citizen  of  a  free 
country  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Rea.  They  would  be  more  linked  to  it,  I  think,  under  a  central 
factory  system  of  making  sugar  as  laborers  than  thev  would  be 
by  owning  little  farms,  because  the  products  of  their  little  farm? 
would  not  find  an  outlet.    They  could  not  expect  to  raise  more  than 
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their  own  rice  for  home  consumption ;  to  make  96°  sugar  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  the  large  holdings. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  present  law  these  large  holdings  are 
impossible  ? 

Sir.  Rea.  Impossible,  yes;  that  is  the  point,  imless  the  law  is 
changed. 

Senator  Dubois.  Let  me  quote  what  Secretary  Taft  says  in  regard 
to  that.  He  says  under  the  present  law  it  is  not  impossible  at  all. 
Do  you  agree  with  Secretary  Taft?  On  April  21,  1904,  in  New 
York,  Secretary  Taft  said  : 

*  ♦  ♦  The  miixinium  limitation  for  i)ureha8e  by  ii  company  is  2,500  acres. 
This  limitation  is  much  too  low  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  but  is  sufficiently 
extensive  for  the  cultivation  of  other  products.  There  is  a  provision  in  the 
law  l)y  which  irrigation  companies  may  own  stock  in  land  companies,  so  that 
probably  the  limitation  may  be  evaded  if  private  profit  requires. 

What  is  your  opinion  about  that? 

Mr.  Rea.  Well,  I  am  not  an  expert  on  evasion  of  the  law\ 

Senator  Dxtbois.  But  you  arc  an  expert  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Rka.  I  know,  but  under  the  present 

Colonel  Edwards.  He  is  an  expert,  as  a  sugar  expert.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  been  for  fifteen  years  in  Cuba,  and  can  tell  about  the 
cost  of  sugar. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  seems  to  be  an  expert  on  lands  in  the  Philip- 
pines.    I  have  read  you  the  Secretary's  opinion. 

Colonel  Edwards.  He  is  not  a  political  economist. 

Mr.  Rea.  I  know,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  as  the  law  stands 
now,  you  could  not  induce  any  sugar  capitalists  to  invest  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  with  a  limit  of  2,500  acres  staring  them  in  the 
face,  unless  there  was  a  way  to  evade  the  law,  and  I  do  not  know 
Tvhether  there  is  or  not. 

The  Chair3ian.  That  statement  of  Secretary  Taft  excludes  sugar 
land  from  evasion,  anyway. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  should  think  not,  because  he  says,  "  but  it  is 
sufficiently  extensive  for  the  cultivation  of  other  products." 

Colonel  Edwards.  Exactly ;  not  sugar,  but  other  crops. 

Senator  Dubois.  There  is  a  provision  by  which  irrigation  com- 
panies may  own  stock  in  land  companies,  so  that  probably  the  limita- 
tion may  be  evaded  if  private  profit  requires.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  evasion  of  any  crop  except  sugar. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  think  I  may  suggest  that  the  witness  has  not 
evidenced  any  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  chairman  or  Colonel 
Edwards. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  chair  can  ask  questions  if  he  de^^ires. 

Senator  Culberson.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Birrows.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  matter.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  somewhere  in  this  testimony  it  has 
appeared  that  you  can  lease  any  quantity  of  land  for  twenty-five 
vears  in  any  quantity  whatever,  with  a  right  of  renewal  of  the  lease. 
\\Tiat  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  believe  that  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Culberson.  Mr.  Hathaway  stated  it  the  other  day  without 
<?ontradiction. 

Senator  IUrrows.  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  to  confirm  it  by  this  wit- 
ness. 
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Senator  Dubois.  Is  it  not  a  fact — bearing  directlv  on  this  point- 
that  in  raising  other  things  besides  sugar,  do  not  the  Filipinos  pre- 
pare their  product  and  sell  it  anywhere  they  want  to — they  have  a 
number  of  customers  for  all  their  products  except  sugar,  and  for 
sugar  they  have  but  one  customer? 

Mr.  Rea.  You  say  one  customer.  They  have  three  customei-s— 
the  United  States,  China,  and  Japan — and  their  own  home  consump- 
tion, which  makes  four. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  condition  would  remain  even  if  the  sugar 
industry  was  increased,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  sub- 
ject to  the  large  corporations? 

Mr.  Rea.  It  would  widen  our  market — widen  the  market  in  the 
United  States.  I  will  come  to  that  point  later.  As  to  the  present 
holdings:  The  present  land  limit  of  2,500  acres  practically  confines 
an  enterprise  to  3,000  tons,  or  only  1,500  acres  in  cane,  as  it  will  re- 
quire 500  acres  in  pasture  and  the  balance  in  timber,  roads,  etc.  This 
is  also  assuming  that  a  crop  is  produced  once  a  year,  while  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  under  present  conditions  on  the  older  lands,  a  crop  is 
secured  only  once  in  every  two  years,  which  decreases  the  limit  of 
such  a  holding  to  a  crop  of  1,500  tons  and  the  necessary  limit  for  a 
large  company  to  12,500  acres.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  folly  to 
a.ssume  that  capitalists  will  be  attracted  to  the  islands,  for  a  modern 
mill,  to  be  operated  economically  and  secure  the  maximum  results, 
must  have  a  large  capacity  and  the  most  powerful  mills  and  appa- 
ratus. 

There  is  another  feature  to  this  phase  of  the  question.  It  is  an 
accepted  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  Filipino  to  move  away  from 
his  natal  province,  and  any 'attempt  to  foment  the  sugar  industry 
on  the  islands  Mindoro,  Mindanao,  or  Samar  would  be  checked  at 
the  outset  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  labor.  It  is  also  conceded  that 
those  islands  are  the  most  promising  of  the  archipelago,  but  for  the 
above  reason  they  must  be  eliminated  as  a  field  of  development  for  the 
present  generation  at  least. 

I  think  that  rather  answers  the  statement  that  was  brought  out  here 
the  other  day  about  this  vast  tract  in  Mindoro.  It  may  be  there,  but, 
gentlemen,  I  assure  you  it  will  be  there  fifty  years  from  now,  uncul- 
tivated.    There  is  no  labor  there,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  there. 

Another  great  difficulty  to  the  successful  floating  of  a  large  sugjar 
company  is  the  absolute  lack  of  experienced  and  skilled  mechanics 
and  labor  in  the  islands.  Everv'  employee,  aside  from  the  unskilled 
labor,  would  have  to  be  imported,  and  under  our  laws  this  means  they 
would  have  to  come  from  the  United  States,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
Hawaii,  Ix>uisiana,  or  Porto  Rico.  Managers,  assistant  managers, 
engineers,  chemists,  sugar  boilers,  defecator  and  triple-effect  men, 
locomotive  drivers,  field  superintendents,  and  others  would  have  to  be 
supplied  from  outside  the  islands,  as  there  are  none  there  to  fill  the 
billets. 

Senator  Dubois.  Why  could  they  not  come  from  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  They  could  only  come  under  contract,  and  we  have  ap- 
plied the  United  States  contract  labor  laws  to  the  islands. 

Senator  Long.  Are  there  many  expert  sugar  makers  in  Japan ! 

Mr.  Rea.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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The  Chairman.  They  do  not  raise  any  sugar  there,  do  they? 

Mr.  Re  A.  They  do  not.  In  Formosa  there  are  three  modem  fac- 
tories. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  not  Japanese  labor  very  extensively  employed 
in  the  United  States  in  factories? 

Mr.  Rea.  As  laborers,  not  as  skilled  help  who  run  the  factory. 
We  have  not  a  single  skilled  mechanic  or  trained  man  in  the  islands 
that  we  could  put  to  work  in  a  modern  factory  to-day,  not  even  an 
engineer.     There  is  not  one  who  knows  how  to  set  a  mill  knife. 

This  means  that  they  would  all  have  to  be  employed  under  contract 
at  a  higher  scale  of  salary,  and  their  expenses  both  ways  guaranteed, 
raising  the  rate  at  least  25  to  50  per  cent  over  current  wages.  We 
have  to  do  this,  as  it  is  done  in  sending  sugar-house  employees  to 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  Mexico,  etc,  and  it  would  also 
pertain  to  the  islands.  Now,  skilled  sugar  men  are  scarce  and  difficult 
to  secure  and  command  large  salaries,  and  anyone  who  contemplates 
investing  in-  the  islands  must  confront  this  at  the  outset.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  men  for  a  few  fac- 
tories, but  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  supply  any  great  number 
without  offering  such  great  inducements  as  woula  considerably  raise 
the  cost  of  production. 

All  these  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  islands,  as  viewed  from  the  inside  by  a  com- 
petent and  experienced  expert  in  the  trade  of  the  Philippines.  Still 
assuming  that  Mr.  Palmer's  forecast  is  correct,  and  viewing  the  situa- 
tion from  the  stand  of  the  capitalist,  we  find  as  Mr.  Palmer  contends : 

We  can  offer  the  Philippine  Ishmds  a  peri)etunl  marlcet  for  nearly  $200,000.f)00 
worth  of  purely  tropical  products  annually.  But  whatever  magnitude  their 
sugar  industry-  may  reiuh,  those  who  put  their  money  into  It  will  some  day  be 
comi)elled  to  fight  a  battle  royal  with  the  educated,  scientific  American  fanner 
which  will  be  costly  for  both  and  ruinous  for  one.  Never  In  the  history  of  the 
world  has  the  nervous  energy  of  the  Temperate  Zone  succumbed  to  the  listless 
workers  of  the  Tropics,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  sugar 
industry  is  to  furnish  the  exception. 

Mr.  Palmer's  roseate  presentation  of  the  home  industry,  and  its 
future  cost  of  production,  the  cheapest  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is 
always  to  be  kept  in  mind.  When  anyone  contemplates  an  investment 
in  the  Philippines  his  first  impulse  will  be  to  read  the  testimony  sub- 
mitted here  in  Washington  by  those  who  should  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,  and,  if  my  judgment  is  worth  anything,  he  wdll  be  so 
utterly  bewildered  and  disgusted  that  he  will  abandon  his  idea  im- 
mediately, or  if  he  reads  enough  he  will  find  Mr.  Palmer's  prophecy 
as  to  the  home  industry,  and  the  prospect  of  that  battle  royal  with 
the  educated  scientific  American  farmer  ag^ainst  the  listless  workers 
of  the  Tropics  will  decide  the  matter  for  him.  Does  anyone  believe 
that  capital  is  going  to  rush  into  the  Philippines  any  faster  than  it 
rushed  into  other  sugar-producing  countries,  and  in  lace  of  the  pos- 
sible competition  of  the  American  beet  industry  making  sugar  at  2 
cents  a  pound  ?  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Palmer  has  fully  answered  himself 
and  his  attacks  on  this  bill,  and  any  fair-minded  party  can  see  the 
absurdity  of  his  contentions  against  the  islands.  In  this  case  his 
Philippine  producers  are  best  treated  by  the  application  of  the 
homeopathic  remedy.  "  Similia  similibus  curantur  like  cures  like 
or  a  piece  of  the  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you,  and  the  ailment  melts 
away.    With  beet  sugar  at  2  cents,  it  means  that  thfe  ^wA\#st^NR^\Ss^ 
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have  to  repeat  the  old  miracle  of  sendmg  down  sugar,  instead  of 
manna,  each  morning  for  the  Filipino  to  collect  and  ship  to  this  mar- 
ket, and  after  he  has  given  up  .60  freight,  .03  insurance,  $1  to  the 
refiner,  and  49  cents  freight  to  the  Missouri  River,  it  looks  as  though 
he  would  have  to  get  another  special  dispensation  from  the  Almighty 
to  secure  the  20-odd  cents  to  oring  to  the  storage  and  commission 
houses. 

The  operation  of  the  land  law,  which  prohibits  the  creation  of  any 
large  holding  and  manufacturing  enterprise,  is  also  an  obstacle  to 
the  successful  development  of  the  central  factory  system.  The  fac- 
tory could  get  a  good  start,  and  might  never  come  into  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  but  the  chances  are  that  after  a  few 
years  have  elapsed  it  would  become  necessary  to  take  over  the  lands  of 
delinquent  planters  or  to  acquire  their  own  acreage.  It  works  out  in 
practice  that  where  a  central  factory  conunences  operations  with  only 
the  necessary  acreage  for  the  mill  and  yard  site,  in  a  few  years  it 
absorbs  the  surrounding  properties,  either  by  foreolosure'or  purchase. 
This  is  especially  true  where  a  competing  factory  is  in  the  same  terri- 
tory, for  then  after  the  original  contracts  with  the  fanners  have 
lapsed  the  factories  are  at  their  mercy,  as  exemplified  in  Cuba,  and 
the  only  method  to  assure  a  supply  of  raw  material  at  a  reasonable 
price  is  for  the  factory  to  plant  or  control  its  own  acreage. 

These  are  apparently  small  points,  but  they  assume  great  impor- 
tance in  estimating  the  future  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  unless  the 
adverse  eventualities  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  no  capitalist  will  risk 
his  money  in  it. 

Now,  the  fear  of  the  opposition  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Phil- 
ippine sugar  industry  as  an  outcome  of  this  bill  is  not  based  so  mudi 
on  the  possible  tonnage  or  acreage  as  on  the  future  cost  of  production, 
for  it  IS  clear  that,  granting  there  are  lands  sufficient  in  the  islands 
to  produce  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  what  possible  men- 
ace could  occur,  unless  the  cost  of  production  was  lower  than  that  in 
the  United  States  or  other  countries,  or  so  low  as  to  undersell  the 
home  product.  That  is  the  point  at  issue,  and  the  opposition  has 
repeatedly  shied  at  it  and  confined  their  arguments  and  testimony 
toward  accentuating  the  great  possibilities  of  the  acreage,  which  is 
really  a  secondary  consideration.  I  have  never  given  this  argument 
serious  thought,  nor  would  any  other  practical  man  desirous  of  being 
fair  and  impartial,  for  as  to  the  available  acreage,  it  has  been  amply 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Wellborn  that  there  are  sufficient  alluvial  lands 
in  the  State  of  I^ouisiana  to  supply  the  country  with  sugar,  and  the 
same  statement  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Wagner  m  regard  to  the  lands 
of  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  also  true  of  other  parts  of  our  country,  and  the 
contention  is  therefore  one  having  no  direct  bearing  on  the*  case,  and 
only  advanced  by  the  opposition  to  befog  the  issue  and  create  errone- 
ous conclusions. 

The  yield  of  the  lands  in  cane  is  also  another  phase  of  the  question 
having  an  imj)ortant  bearing  on  the  final  merits  of  the  case,  and  the 
length  of  time  required  to  secure  a  crop,  and  in  making  comparisons 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  bill  they  should  be  fair  and  just, 
taking  all  conditions  under  consideration,  and  not  jumping  to  ex- 
tremes, as  has  bw»n  the  case. 

All  we  ask  is  that  when  making  comparisons  they  remain  fair,  and 
not  take  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
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and  attribute  them  to  the  Philippines,  and  if  they  will  do  that  we 
will  rest  our  case  in  confidence  before  any  body  of  impartial  men. 
Now,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  comparison  with  Hawaii  reveals  a  determined  attempt  to  disre- 
gard normal  conditions,  and  place  our  case  in  parallel  with  the  abnor- 
mal, and  without  the  benefit  of  the  qualifying  conditions.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  some  lands  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  secure  the 
phenomanal  yields  of  10  to  12  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  while  other  lands 
m  the  same  islands  cultivated  under  normal  conditions  without  irri- 
gation, yield  the  world's  average  of  2  tons  to  the  acre,  yet  to 
strengthen  a  certain  line  of  argument  detrimental  to  the  Philippines 
the  exaggerated  yield  of  12  tons  is  taken  as  the  fair  basis  of  compari- 
son. I  hold  this  is  not  only  unfair,  but  unjust,  and  such  tactics  un- 
worthy of  broad-minded  people. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  sugar  lands  of  the  island  of  Oahu  and 
other  points  producing  large  yields  necessitate  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  lands  in  the 
Hilo  district  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  producing  cane  under  natural 
conditions  without  irrigation  and  averaging  25  tons  to  the  acre,  are 
just  as  profitable  as  the  lands  with  the  exaggerated  crops,  arid  the  pro- 
portionate cost  of  production  must  be  the  same. 

Any  great  increase  or  abnormal  yield  of  cane  on  ordinary  lands 
forcing  the  growth  and  richness  must  necessarily  operate  under  the 
natural  law  of  diminishing  returns.  The  point  is  soon  reached  where 
the  results  secured  are  not  commensurate  with  the  outlay  of  cost.  It 
has  been  amply  proven  in  Hawaii  that  under  natural  conditions  of 
soil  and  rainfall  an  acre  of  tropical  land  will  yield  the  world's  aver- 
age of  20  tons  of  cane  or  2  tons  of  sugar.  I  wish  to  incorporate  in 
this  testimony  right  here  the  official  figures  relating  to  the  Hawaiian 
crops,  as  given  by  the  planters'  association  there,  for  the  last  two 
years,  which  bear  out  my  statement. 

Yields  by  ialutulM, 

OAHU. 


Year. 


Acree. 


J- 


1904. 
19U6. 


Sugar. 


Tons. 

i5,8:«i.(N) .     iae.019.78 

18, 782.84  I      l5!3,aW.76 


I    Yield 
j  per  acre. 

I  Fminds. 
l2i,8H8 
13.107 


KAUAI. 


1904 14.H5ft.16 

1905 16,.'>41.K2 


54.ettJ.47 

7«.:n:j.42 


H,637 
9.227 


MAT- 1. 


1904  '    18,W8.80  ' 

1905;."!.; I     15.n«.4« 


77,926.00  I 
100,4:^B.77 


11.178 
18.288 


HAWAII. 


1904 47.067.67  ' 

1905 46,<Me:» 


122,856.64  | 
127,52».73  I 


6,281 
3^687 
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Yields  of  sugar  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  crops  of  190^  and  190o. 
TOTAL  YIELDS. 


Year. 


Acres. 


I 


Sugar. 


'    Yield 

|l>eracre. 


1904 91,7«7.e8        967,405.07 

1905 ,    95,443,51        427.965.68 


ronjT.        i  PoundM. 
^.965 


IRRIGATED  PLANTATIONS. 

1904 

42.809.99 
48,fi6S.12 

3»9,967.91 
296.797.99 

U,2U 

1905 

12.  IM 

UNIRRIGATED  PLANTATIONS. 


1904. 
1905. 


4B,9H7.67 
46.775.39 


127,417.16 
181,567.69 


The  total .  tonnage  shown  in  this  statement  is  a  little  at  variance  with  the 
figures  printed  in  the  crop  returns,  but  this  variance  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  plantations  in  reporting  their  tonnage  to  the  Experiment  Station,  re- 
turn the  total  amount  produced  for  the  crop,  while  in  reporting  to  the  secretaiy 
of  the  association  they  return  the  amount  produced  for  the  year  ending  S^ 
tember  30,  1905. 

This  gives  the  yield  by  islands.  The  average  yield  of  all  the 
islands  was  4  tons  to  the  acre.  The  average  yield  on  irrigated  plan- 
tations was  6  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  average  yield  on  unirrigated 
plantations  under  natural  conditions  was  a  little  over  2  tons  to  the 
acre. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  at  that  point  what  are 
the  profitable  agricultural  crops  raised  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Rea.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rea.  I  think  most  all  of  them  are  profitable,  except  sugar. 

Senator  Dubois.  Well,  what  are  they? 

Mr.  Rea.  Hemp  and  copra  are  the  two  principal  ones,  and  tobacco: 
I  do  not  Iniow  that  tobacco  is  so  profitable,  at  that.  Hemp  and  copra 
seem  to  be  about  the  only  real  profitable  enterprises  in  the  islands. 
I  am  sure  that  sugar  is  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  mean  agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  Rice  is  profitable  to  them. 

Senator  Dubois.  Are  they  all  the  crops  that  you  can  think  of  that 
they  raise? 

Mr.  Rea.  There  are  lots  of  minor  crops.  If  you  will  read  Mr.  Wel- 
burn's  report  you  can  ascertain  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  AMiat  do  they  raise  that  furnished  a  profit  suffi- 
cient to  attract  your  attention? 

Mr.  Rea.  Nothing  outvside  of  hemp,  rice,  and  copra. 

Senator  Dubois.  \Miat  are  the  profitable  crops  raised  in  Michigan 
and  those  other  States  that  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  have  not  mentioned  Michigan. 

Senator  Dtbois.  You  said  they  could  raise  enough  sugar  there  to 
supply  the  country. 
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Mr.  Rea.  I  was  only  talking  on  the  land  issue.  I  did  not  mention 
Michigan.     I  mentioned  Wisconsin  and  Louisiana. 

Senator  Di'bois.  Didn't  you  pay  attention  to  this  sugar  that  the 
lands  in  the  United  States  can  raise — wheat  and  barley  and  a  good 
many  products,  also  fruit  and  a  good  many  other  things;  so  that  it  is 
not  reasonable  that  they  would  put  all  tlieir  lands  into  sugar.  But 
as  I  understood  you  there  are  no  agricultural  crops  over  there,  so 
that  if  sugar  is  profitable,  would  they  not  naturally  put  more  land  in 
sugar  there  than  they  would  here? 

Mr.  Kea.  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  land  will  go  into  sugar,  but 
the  point  that  I  am  going  to  try  to  prove  to  you,  as  an  expert,  is  that 
1  do  not  care  how  much  acreage  they  put  into  sugar  the  cost  of  the 
production  will  be  so  high  that,  it  can  not  compete  with  the  beet 
sugar  at  the  Missouri  River. 

Senator  Di  bois.  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  prove  that  because 
they  were  not  producing  as  much  sugar  in  Wisconsin,  when  they  had 
the' opportunity  to  do  it,  they  would  not  do  it  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  Something  was  said  a  few  moments  ago  about 
the  law.  The  organic  law,  as  we  may  call  it,  or  the  organic  act, 
provides  only  for  a  limitation  on  sale  and  conveyance.  That  same 
act  gave  the  Philippine  government  authority  to  make  all  laws  and 
r(?gulrftions  in  regard  to  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  land,  and  if 
those  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  passed  by  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment were  not  amended  or  reversed  by  Congress  witmn  a  certain 
period  they  iKicaine  law  with  the  approval  of  Congress.  The  Phil- 
ippine government  has  made  laws  in  regard  to  leases. 

Mr.  Rea.  I  was  not  clear  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  limited  the  leases.  Any  qualified  per- 
son may  lease  not  exceeding  1,024  hectares.  Section  22  provides  that 
any  qualified  person  "  may  lease  any  tract  of  unoccupied,  unreserved, 
nonmineral,  agricultuml  land,''  etc.,  not  exceeding  1,024  hectares. 
It  provides  that  any  qualified  person  may  lease  any  amount  not 
exceeding  the  amount  limited  to  sale.  So  that  the  amount  of  land 
that  can  be  leased  is  limited  to  2,500  acres. 

Senator  Burrows.  What  is  the  provision  as  to  renewal? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  stated  here.  They  can  not  lease  any 
amount ;  they  can  only  lease  the  amount  to  be  sold.  I  am  speaking 
of  land  outside  the  frinr  land.  The  lease  shall  run  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years,  but  may  be  renewed  for  a  second 
period  of  twenty-five  years. 

Senator  Burrows.  So  that  leases  may  run  for  fifty  years? 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  but  not  more  than  2,500  acres  can  be  leased. 

Senator  Burrows.  To  one  person? 

The  Chairman.  Yes:   to  one  person. 

Mr.  Rka.  Speaking  about  the  yields  in  Hawaii,  any  increase  in 
yields  over  the  normal  must  ho.  obtained  through  increased  expendi- 
tures. The  ground  may  he  plowed  deeper,  but  every  inch  of  depth 
represents  that  much  additional  time,  energA%  and  capital  expendexl, 
more  horses,  mules,  or  oxen  are  necessary  for  the  power  equivalent, 
and  different  and  larger  plows  for  the  mechanical  end.  On  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  with  their  ordinary  yields,  the  plowing  is  per- 
formed by  mule^.  If  we  want  the  maximum  depth  of  say  15  inches 
in  plowing,  we  must  eliminate  the  animal  power  and  turn  our  capital 
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into  powerful  steam  plows.  It  is  apparent  an  increased  yield  will 
result,  but  at  the  increased  cost.  This  is  what  is  done  inthe  other 
islands  of  the  group.  If  we  further  add  the  expense  of  fertilizing, 
and  irrigate  the  lands,  the  results  are  again  increased,  and  if,  as  is 
the  ca^e  in  many  of  the  large  plantations  in  Hawaii,  ininienr=re  pump- 
ing plants  have  to  be  installea  to  lift  the  water  from  deep  wells  and 
deliver  it  to  high  elevations  against  enormous  heads  the  costs  in- 
crease by  leaps,  and  the  point  soon  reached  where  further  outlay 
is  not  justified  by  the  returns,  and  as  they  are  increased  beyond  this 
point  the  returns  diminish.  This  is  exactly  what  has  occurred  in 
the  HiiAvaiian  Inlands,  where  the  system  has  been  forced  on  the 
planters,  owing  to  the  limited  area  of  the  lands,  which  forces  them 
to  creep  up  the  mountain  side,  as  there  are  no  available  lands  in  the 
valleys. 

Senator  Di  iv>is.  Xow  right  there,  are  the  conditions  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  such  that  the  cost  of  irrigation  would  approach  there 
the  cost  of  irrigation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  am  just  coming  to  that  point. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  beg  vour  pardon;  Mr.  Hathawav  mentioned 
that 

Mr.  Rea.  Xow  I  am  going  to  incorporate  again  right  here  the 
report  of  the  manager  of  Ewa  plantation,  provnig  that  I  am  right 
in  the  assertion  that  it  costs  as  much  in  proportion  to  secure  these 
phenomenal  returns  as  it  does  to  secure  the  same  returns  from  an 
estate  operating  under  normal  conditions. 

On  i^age  1340  of  this  monograph  on  sugar,  published  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  it  gives  in  Mr.  Saylor's  report  of  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  industrv,  the  report  of  the  Ewa  plantation.  I  will  just  read 
it: 

Expenses  per  ton  of  sugar  yrown  and  per  acre. 


;  Per  ton.  iPcr  acre, 


r 

aearinK 10.54  ' 

Mule  and  steam  plowing 1. 41 

Ditches I  .:») 

Cutting  and  hauling  seed . . .  j  .  K)  j 

Preparing  and  planting .  H8 

Fertilizing i  4.01  | 

Watering 3.fiH  i 

Hoeing  and  weeding .76 

Stripping .....'  1.49  , 


$r,.61  I 

14.  a> ! 

2.05  ■ 
8.22  I 

41.13 

7.85  ! 
15.25 


Cutting  and  hauling  cane  . 

Pumping  expenses 

Sunary  accounts,  n»nt,  in- 
terest, and  all  other  ex- 
penses   

Manufacture 

Containers 


Total  cost . 


Per  ton.  Per  acre. 


13.41 
2.42 


5.:© 

2.65  ' 
.V9 


2>.^4 


51.6 

fl.lS 

9.r. 


28.59 


2«.:4 


That  $28.59  was  in  1897,  when  they  had  contract  cooly  labor. 

I  might  state  that  the  present  costs  of  the  Ewa  plantation  are  is>8 
per  ton  at  the  iiiill,  and  the  additional  selling  costs,  interests,  etc.. 
bring  the  total  up  to  $50,  and  the  average  costs  of  the  islands  are  some- 
where between  ^5  and  $50,  or  2^  to  2^  cents  per  pound.  The  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Hatch,  representing  the  islands,  states  that  notwith- 
standing these  immense  yields  the  average  returns  on  the  aggregate 
capitalization  are  from  2^  to  3  per  cent.  A  good  many  places  paid 
nothing,  others  as  high  as  12  to  18  per  cent,  and  where  previous  to 
annexation  the  industry  was  profitable,  the  increase  of  wages,  etc« 
since  has  greatly  increased  the  costs  and  reduced  the  profits. 

It  will  he  seen  that,  although  the  lands  return  such  a  great  tonna*!**. 
till*  cost  of  producing  the  ton  of  sugar  is  approximately  the  same  9> 
the  world's  average  of  $40;  and,  furthermore,  despite  the  appareni 
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phenomenal  shbwin^  made  in  the  average  yield  of  the  islands  of  4 
tons  to  the  acre,  owing  to  the  cane  being  in  the  ground  for  eighteen 
months,  it  is  really  the  same  as  the  world's  average  crop  of  2.V  tons 
grown  in  other  tropical  countries  every  twelve  months.  So  on 
analysis  it  is  seen  that  the  islands  do  not  escape  from  the  ecjualizing 
laws  of  nature,  and  when  we  apply  the  comparison  to  tjie  Philippines 
it  does  not  hold  water,  for  it  is  folly  to  assume  that  this  system  will 
be  employed  there,  where  the  land  area  is  ample,  and  where,  under 
ordinary  natural  conditons,  the  lands  will  produce  the  same  profits  to 
the  planter  as  the  forced,  highly  cultivated,  and  expensive  lands  and 
hillsides  of  Hawaii.     This  is  simply  conmion  sense. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  mean  to  saj^  that  the  cost  of  irrigation  is 
the  same  in  the  Philippines  as  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Rea.  It  would  be  just  exactly  the  same. 

Senator  Dibois.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  would  have  to  fer- 
tilize when  they  irrigate  with  living  streams? 

Mr.  Rea.  There  is  no  necessity  for  irrigating  in  the  Philippine 
Islands:  they  have  sufficient  natural  rainfall.  People  do  not  go  to 
the  exj^ense  of  irrigating  unless  they  have  to.  They  do  not  do  it  in 
Cuba;  they  do  not  do  it  in  Porto  llico  or  Java,  or  any  other  cane- 
producing  country  under  the  sun,  except  in  Hawaii,  where  they  have 
to  do  it  because  the  lands  are  on  the  dry  side  of  the  islands,  and  in 
addition  tliey  have  to  get  water  up  the  hillsides. 

Senator  Dubois.  But  some  of  these  witnesses  who  profess  to  be 

1  practical  sugar  men  sa}^  that  it  would  increase  the  production  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  if  they  would  irrigate  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Rea.  But  at  an  increased  cost.  I  admit  that  they  can  irrigate 
or  fertilize,  but  the  cost  per  ton  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  though 
grown  under  natural  conditions. 

Senator  Dubois.  But  their  testimony  is  in  here  that  they  irrigate 
from  living  streams,  and  when  you  irrigate  from  living  streams  you 
do  not  have  to  fertilize. 

Senator  Culberson.  Because  the  w^ater  carries  the  fertilization 
with  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes. 

The  CHAiR:vrAN.  It  must  cost  something  where  the  irrigation  it- 
self carries  the  fertilization  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Rea.  That  point  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  large  rivers  coming 
down  from  immense  watei'sheds,  carrying  a  great  amount  of  fertiliz- 
ing matter,  but  with  a  very  short  w^atershed,  as  they  have  in  the 
Philippine  Islands — not  exc<»eding  15  to  20  miles  in  length — and  the 
immense  downpour  of  rains,  the  swift  rush  of  water  would  take  the 
silt  right  out  to  sea  with  it.  It  is  not  like  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
Louisiana  or  elsewhere,  where  the  great  rivers  overflow  their  banks 
and  deposit  the  sediment  on  the  ground  on  receding.  In  these  small 
tropical  islands,  with  a  very  limited  and  sharp  watershed,  the  im- 
mense downpour  of  rain  w^ashes  the  soils  out. 

Senator  I>l:bois.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expei-t,  but  I  live  in  a 
country  where  they  irrigate  from  little  creeks,  and  wherever  they  irri- 
gate they  do  not  have  to  fertilize. 

Senator  IjOng.  But  the  rainfall  is  not  so  great. 

Senator  Dubois.  No;  it  is  the  silt  that  fertilizes. 

Mr.  Rea.  It  is  not  necessary  to  irrigate  in  the  islands  «ck^  \sns5^^'*^c«ss. 
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it  is  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico.  The  same  conditions  prevail  in  the 
PHilippines  as  in  Porto  Rico.  You  have  to  cut  drainage  ditches  to 
earn'  off  the  water,  because  when  it  rains  and  the  strong  sun  coraes 
out  immediately  afterwards  it  boils  out  the  roots  of  the  cane.  That 
is  the  n^ason  why  in  the  province  of  Pampanga,  which  Mr.  Hathaway 
states  as  being  such  a  fine  sugar  province,  they  can  never  grow  cane 
successfully,  and  the  industry  is  doomed  to  disappear.  The  immense 
plain  of  Luzon  is  under  water  half  the  time  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
they  have  to  dig  drainage  ditches,  and  under  these  conditions  you  can 
not  grow  sugar  cane  profitably. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  proposition. 
Your  proposition  is  that  irrigation  will  undoubtedly  increase  the 
crop? 

Mr.  Rea.  If  it  was  necessary. 

The  CiLMRMAN.  Wait  a  minute.  It  will  undoubtedly  increase  the 
crop  if  applied? 

Mr.  Rea.  If  you  can  apply  it  at  the  right  time. 

The  Ciiair:\iax.  Whether  applied  at  the  right  time  or  not?  By 
every  irrigation  you  can  increase  a  crop  of  sugar,  properly  applied: 
but  that  it  increases  the  coir^t  at  the  same  time.  That  is  your  whole 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  '^ir ;  that  is  my  whole  proposition,  and  it  is  l)orne  out 
by  conditions  in  Hawaii. 

The  CHAiR?.fAN.  Irrigation  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Philip- 
pines any  more  than  anywhere  else,  will  it? 

Senator  Ih  bois.  But  Mr.  Kea  was  using  the  Ewa  plantation  as  an 
illustration.  As  to  that  I  think  the  cost  of  irrigation  is  grt»ater  than 
any  other  sugar  plantation  in  the  world. 

Nir.  Kea.  Ilcre  are  tlie  pumping  expenses,  two  dollar^  and  some  odd 
cents  a  ton.  You  can  cut  it  out  altogether — the  pumping  expense. 
^2.V2 — and  that  leaves  the  watering  exj)ense  at  $3.03.  That  only 
makes  a  difference  of  $'2  a  ton,  and  still  puts  the  cost  price  the  same 
as  the  world's  avcMage. 

The  limit  of  abnormal  development  has  been  reached  in  Ha^^aii. 
and  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  is  now  in  operation.  The  situa- 
tion is  at  present  occupying  the  constant  study  of  the  planters'  asso- 
ciation, through  high-salaried  soil  experts,  fo  devise  means  to  lower 
the  cost,  and  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  given 
up  almost  wholly  to  a  discussion  of  this  topic,  as  being  the  most  in> 
portant  confroiiting  the  life  of  the  industry. 

Now,  gentlemen,  1  think  that  Avith  this  elucidation  of  the  subject 
I  have  conelu.-ively  established  the  point  that  as  far  as  the  Philip- 
pines are  concerned  we  can  eliminate  from  our  minds  the  possibility 
of  ever  producing  any  phenomenal  yields  like  Hawaii,  and  we  are 
novv'  free  to  get  down  to  a  more  rational  basis  and  take  a  practical 
fair-minded  view  of  our  {possibilities. 

Senator  Cilhehsox.  You  do  not  agree  with  this  letter  of  Mr. 
Hill,  which  was  road  this  morning? 

Mr.  Kea.   I  do  iiot  agree  with  him  in  regard  to 

Senator  Ci  r.uKRSox.  Before  you  announce  your  disagreement,  1ft 
me  read  you  his  j)roposition.     Would  not  that  l)e  better?     He  says: 

Their  soU  and  cHmatic  conditions  promise  iinHmited  development  on  llw* 
of  production,  and  always  under  conditions  of  cheap  labor.  If  no  more  tlian 
300,000  tons  of  sugar  should  be  produced  (and  they  have  produced  this  in  tbe 
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pa»t),  this  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  diminish  the  price  of  raw  sugars  in 
the  United  States,  because  the  privileged  sugars  coming  into  the  United  States 
to-day,  with  this  increment  added,  would  supply  all  that  is  needed  for  home 
consumption,  and  necessarily  lower  the  level  of  prices  immediately. 

Mr.  Rea.  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  Before  I  get  through  with 
my  testimony  I  think  you  will  see  why  I  do  not  agree  with  it. 

Now,  the  point  under  consideration  is  the  possible  cost  of  produc- 
tion under  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  as  embodied  in  this  bill,  and 
whether  it  will  prove  a  menace  to  the  home  industries  and  drive  them 
out  of  business.  I  have' come  here  to-day  to  be  fair  and  impartial 
and  meet  the  opposition  on  their  own  grounds,  and  admit  many  of 
their  contentions  solely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  show  them  they 
are  in  error.  Right  here  I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  the  Philippines  may  under  given  conditions  produce  the  same 
yields  as  Hawaii,  and  operate  up-to-date  factories.  Now  that  fairly 
meets  them  on  their  own  ground  of  exaggeration  in  this  instance, 
with  perhaps  the  difference  in  wages  that  exist  at  present.  Now 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  annexed  in  1898,  and  came  nuder  the 
operation  of  our  exclusion,  contract  labor,  and  immigration  laws. 
Previous  to  that  they  employed  cheap  contract  cooly  labor,  paying 
about  the  same  as  is  paid  in  the  Philippines  to-day.  Now  if  you 
will  look  over  the  estimate  of  cost  submitted  by  Mr.  Renton  of  the 
*Ewa  plantation  to  Mr.  Savior,  you  will  see  that  it  bears  the  date  of 
1897,  and  that  the  cost  per  ton  was  $28.59,  or  approximately  0.015 
cents  per  pound. 

Now  in  these  comparisons,  I  expect  reciprocity,  and  when  we  admit 
the  predictions  of  the  opposition  as  to  the  islands,  we  must  also  admit 
their  own  predictions  concerning  their  own  industry,  and  we  find 
that  the  final  report  of  the  Senate  Industrial  Commission  in  1900 
fixect  the  cost  of  heet  sugar  at  3  cents.  Mr.  Sayior  states  that  they 
were  making  it  at  3  cents  in  1900,  and  other  witnesses  have  admitted 
the  cost  at  3^,  while  Mr.  Palmer  holds  that  the  future  has  a  2-cent 
golden  lining  to  it. 

Senator  Culberson.  Do  you  discuss  anywhere  in  this  statement 
that  you  are  making  the  possibilities  of  beet  sugar  in  the  Philippines? 

Senator  Long.  The  possibilities  of  beet  sugar? 

Senator  Cuu^erson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rea.  No  ;  we  do  not  regard  that  as  a  tropical  product. 

Senator  Citlberson.  You  do  not  regard  that  m  that  connection? 

Mr.  Rea.  No,  sir.  Now  here  is  the  point:  If  we  are  to  be  com- 
pared to  Hawaii  (and  that  is  the  most  exaggerated  yield  per  acre 
that  the  opposition  has  taken),  and  we  find  that  under  similar  con- 
ditions of  manufacture,  labor,  intensive  cultivation,  and  phenomenal 
vields  that  we  are  going  to  make  sugar  at  li  cents,  the  same  as  the 
IEw  a  before  annexation,  we  have  the  following  costs  laid  down  at  the 
competing  district  of  the  Missouri  River:  Cost  at  Iloilo,  1.50;  freight 
to  New  York,  0.30:  insurance.  0.0225;  duty,  0.42;  storage,  lighter- 
age, etc.  (^  cent),  0.125;  shrinkage,  2  per  cent,  0.03;  commission  on 
sales,  2  per  cent  on  3.50,  0.07;  difference  l>etween  refined  and  raw, 
as  maintained  by  the  refiners,  1.00;  freight  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  0.24  cents,  and  from  Chicago  to  Omaha,  25  cents  (see  Mr. 
Palmer's  testimony  on  page  593),  or  0.49  cents  to  Missouri  River, 
or  a  total  of  3.9575. 
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Senator  Dubois,  ^^^le^e  do  vou  find  that  statement  with  regard  to 
49  cents  to  the  Missouri  Rivers 

Mr.  Rea.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  little  book  of  facts,  which  he  published 
for  the  sake  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  gives  the  freight  from  Xew 
York  to  Chicago  as  24  cents,  and  from  Chicago  to  Omaha  25  cents,  or 
49  cents  to  the  Missouri  River? 

Senator  Dubois.  Let  me  see.  The  freight  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  Twenty-four  cents. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  the  freight  from  Chicago  to  Omaha  is  how 
much? 

Mr.  Rea.  Twenty-five  cents,  according  to  their  own  statement?. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  say  that  would  make  49  cents? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir;  49  cents — 25  cents  and  24  centos. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  would  not  ship  from 
New  York  clear  through  to  Omaha  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  Would  that  make  any  particular  difference  in  the  freight 
rate? 

Senator  Dubois.  I  should  think  it  would  make  a  very  considerable 
difference  in  the  freight  rate — take  two  flat  rates  from  different  points 
when  you  can  get  a  through  rate. 

Mr.  Rea.  Well,  you  can  cut  it  down  a  little. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  should  think  vou  could  cut  it  down  verv  materi- 
ally- 

Mr.  Pal:^ier.  For  the  information  of  the  committee  I  will  say  that 

I  discussed  that  point  yesterday  with  Mr.  Oxnard ;  he  went  to  New 
York  last  night,  and  I  have  wired  him  to-day,  but  I  have  not  the  wire. 
His  opinion  was  that  the  freight  rate  through  from  New  York  to 
Omaha  was  to-day  alK)ut  30  cents,  and  rate  24  cents  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  The  quotation  which  Mr.  Rea  makes  from  my  book  as  being 
from  Chicago  to  Omaha  is  not  from  Chicago  to  Omaha.  I  was  quot- 
ing rates  from  west  to  east  with  the  exception  of  the  freight  rate  rrom 
New  York  to  Chicago. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference.  You 
take  the  rate  from  one  town  to  the  next  town,  and  from  that  town  to 
the  next  town,  on  a  continuous  journey;  you  could  add  them  together 
and  approximate  what  the  through  rate  would  be  from  one  end  to  the 
other  end. 

Mr.  Rea.  I  will  make  that  reduction  from  $3.95;  take  off  20  cents 
and  that  brings  it  down  to  $3.75,  l>efore  it  comes  into  competition  with 
the  refined  product  of  the  West,  which  is  now  produced  at  3i  to  4,  next 
year,  according  to  Mr.  Collins,  will  be  reduced  to  3,  and  by  the  time 
tlie  Philippines  reach  any  stage  of  development  Mr.  Palmers  proph- 
ecy will  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Philippine  sugars  will  never  reach  there, 
or  by  that  time  the  same  increase  of  costs  will  have  prevailed  in  the 
islands  as  have  in  Hawaii,  and  the  cost  at  Iloilo  will  have  ascended  to 
the  Hawaiian  average  of  45.00  to  50.00,  increasing  the  cost  at  the  Mi"^ 
souri  River  to  such  an  extent  that  competition  will  be  out  of  the 
question. 

Senator  Ix)xg.  You  mention  the  1^  cents  paid  at  Iloilo.  Whit 
kind  of  sugar  is  that? 

Mr.  Rka.  Xinetv-six  degree  su^ar. 

Senator  TjOng.  'Ninety-six  or  eighty- four? 
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Mr.  Rea.  Ninety-six ;  these  comparisons  that  I  am  trying  to  bring 
out  are  based  on  manufacturing  96°  sugar  in  the  future  and  laying  it 
down  at  the  Missouri  River. 

Senator  Long.  In  the  future? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes ;  in  the  future,  because  this  controversy  is  all  a  ques- 
tion of  futures. 

Senator  Long.  What,  in  fact,  does  it  cost  to  make  84®  sugar  and 
lay  it  down  in  Iloilo? 

Mr.  Rea.  At  the  present  time? 

Senator  Long.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rea.  About  1^  cents,  without  interest,  depreciation,  or  I068  of 
cattle. 

Senator  Long.  You  are  estimating  that  you  can  make,  in  the 
future,  96°  sugar 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  my  estimate;  the  opposition  have  com- 
pred  us  with  these  phenomenal  yields  of  Hawaii,  and  I  say,  nanted 
that  we  are  going  to  make  these  10  or  12  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre, 
the  same  cost  will  prevail  in  the  Philippines  on  the  modem  methods 
as  now  prevail  in  Hawaii  to  get  the  same  yield. 

Senator  Long.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  costs  you  IJ  cents  to  make 
84°  sugar? 

Mr.  Kea.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Long.  What  is  the  difference  in  New  York  in  the  prices 
between  84°  sugar  and  96°  sugar? 

Mr.  Rea.  Approximately  1  cent. 

Senator  IjOng.  And  that  is  before  you  add  the  refiner's  profit  of  1 
cent? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Now,  as  a  further  matter  of  fact,  do  they  not  raise 
more  sugar  west  of  the  Missouri  River  than  is  necessary  for  con- 
sumption ? 

Mr.  Rea.  Well,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  take  the  dividing  line,  Michigan 
on  one  side  and  Colorado  on  the  other. 

Senator  Dubois.  Have  they  not,  the  Hawaiian  sugar  added  to  the 
production,  more  sugar  in  the  West  than  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  That  comes  into  competition,  then,  with  the  California, 
Washington,  and  Idaho  factories. 

The  Chairman.  They  ship  to  Louisiana,  Washington,  and  Idaho, 
and  points  west. 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culberson.  In  this  estimate  that  you  are  considering  now, 
do  you  take  into  consideration  the  shipping  law  which  will  go  into 
effect  in  July  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  will,  later  on.  I  am  discussing  these  points  as  though 
this  menace  existed  at  the  present  time.  \Vhen  I  get  through  with 
my  argument  I  will  show  you  that  the  menace  can  not  exist  under 
any  possible  comparison,  or  by  any  process  of  argument. 

Senator  Culberson.  Just  there,  you  will  be  willing  to  state  that 
if  this  law  does  go  into  effect  it  will  still  further  increase  the  freight 
cost? 

Mr.  Rea.  ^Mien  the  coastwise-shipping  law  goes  into  effect;  yes, 
sir ;  it  will  double  it. 
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Senator  Cui^erson.  It  will  create  a  monopoly  and  double  the  cost? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir. 

Sonator  Burrows.  ^^Tio  said  they  can  produce  in  the  Philippines 
10  or  12  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Rea.  The  comparison  has  been  made  with  Hawaii. 

8onator  Bi  rrows.  But  who  said  they  could  produce  any  <nch 
amount  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  That  was  the  gist  of  the  argument. 

Senator  Burrows.  The  gist  of  the  argimient  is  one  thing,  but  who 
has  testified  that  they  can  produce  12  tons  per  acre?  Has  it  not  been 
from  2  to  3,  or  4. 

'   Mr.  Rea.  I  have  not  heard  that  stated.    The  lowest  I  heard  was 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  who  estimated  4  tons. 

Senator  Burrows.  Now,  did  you  hear  anything  higher  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  know  that  the  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  PhiUp- 
pines  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Senator  Burrows.  But  have  you  heard  anyone  state  before  this 
committee  that  thev  can  produce  more  than  4  tons  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  Not  this  particular  committee,  but  it  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  arguments. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  not  Mr.  Hatch  testify,  both  before  the  House 
and  Senate  committees,  that  the  production  of  Hawaii  was  4.9  tons 
per  acre? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  have  just  given  you  the  average.  I  admit  that  the 
average  production  is  4  tons  to  the  acre,  but  the  point  I  am  undertak- 
ing to  bring  out  is  that  the  cost  of  securing  these  phenomenal  yields 
of  12  tons  to  the  acre  is  just  the  same  as  the  cost  oi  producing  2  tons 
under  normal  conditions,  and  there  is  really  no  more  profit  in  it- 
Senator  BEVERrooE.  It  costs  no  more  to  produce  12  tons  per  acre,  if 
they  do  produce  it,  than  it  does  to  produce  2  tons  an  acre,  and  there 
is  no  more  profit  in  the  crop  ?    . 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beveridge.  They  simply  work  a  good  deal  harder  and 
make  no  more  money  ? 

Senator  Culberson.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  there  apropos  to 
this  question  that  you  are  considering  as  to  the  freight  cost.  You 
say  that  this  law  that  will  go  into  effect  in  July — ^the  coastwise  law- 
will  increase  the  freight  rate  on  sugar  between  the  Philippines  and 
the  United  States  bj'^  two,  or,  in  other  words,  it  will  be  doiibled  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cui^ersox.  How  will  that  compare  with  the  reduction  in 
the  price — I  mean  the  tariff;  that  is  to  say,  will  the  Philippine  re- 
duction amount  to  more  than  the  increased  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Rea.  The  reduction  will  be  just  a  trifle  more  than  the  propor- 
tionate increase  in  freight.  That  particular  phase  of  the  subject  I 
will  consider  later  on. 

Senator  Culbersox.  In  other  words,  this  bill  will  have  the  effect 
whether  intended  or  not — and  I  assume  it  was  not  so  intended— 
of  reducing  the  price  of  the  tariff — reducing  the  tariff  just  about  to 
what  the  price  of  the  freight  is  increased,  by  establishing  American 
monopoly? 

Mr,  Rea.  I  think  that  is  about  right,  because  the  duty  on  96**  sugar 
under  the  proposed  reduction  would  be  42  cents,  and  the  increase  in 
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the  freight  rate  under  the  application  of  a  coastwise  shipping  law 
would  be  at  least  30  cents. 

Senator  Culberson.  The  farmers  of  the  South  and  West,  who  raise 
so  much  themselves,  are  paying  in  that  way  the  increased  freight  rate 
to  tlie  shipping  interests? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Rea.  Well,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  question  at  all  until  the 
margin  of  1,500,600  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  are  wiped  out.  The  prices 
will  not  vary ;  they  will  never  vary.  Before  I  get  through  with  my 
argument  I  will  prove  to  the  members  of  this  committee  that  the  price 
of  sugar  will  never  vary  much  under  the  present  price,  because  to  do 
so  either  the  refiner  or  the  cane-sugar  producer  will  have  to  go  out  of 
business,  and  the  beet  people,  who  will  be  steadily  decreasing  their 
costs,  will  have  cause  to  bless  the  refiner  and  the  cane-sugar  producer 
for  keeping  up  the  market  price  of  sugar. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  can  not  resist  the  logic  of  the  statement, 
can  you,  that  the  effect  of  this  bill,  leaving  out  the  consumer— and 
he  is  generally  left  out  here — the  effect  of  this  bill,  then,  is  to  take  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  about 
what  you  add  to  the  freight  rate  by  this  bill  which  will  go  into  effect 
in  July  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  That  is,  in  1909? 

Senator  Culberson.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six.  The  coastwise  law 
goes  into  effect  in  1906. 

Mr.  Rea.  Was  that  not  postponed? 

The  Chairman.  We  passed  a  bill  postponing  it  for  thi-ee  years. 

Senator  Culberson.  We  passed  it  nere,  but  not  in  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  not  passed  by 
the  House. 

Senator  Culberson.  Of  course,  if  it  is  embarrassing  to  you,  you 
need  not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Rea.  These  are  questions  that  as  a  sugar  expert  onlj'  I  do  not 
care  to  answer. 

Senator  Culberson.  You  were  discussing  the  question  of  the 
freight  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  say,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Rea,  is  that 
freight  rates  will  rise  if  the  coastwise  laws  an^  applied? 

Mr.  Rea.  That  is  the  natural  inference.  They  have  risen  in 
Hawaii,  and  where  American  transportation  companies  have  a 
monopoly,  rates  generally  go  up.  I  huve  only  made  that  comparison 
with  Hawaii  to  offset  the  comparison  that  the  beet-sugar  people  have 
brought  up  here  about  our  possible  yield,  and  to  show  that  even 
under  such  enormous  yields  the  cost  of  production  would  be  the  same : 
that  we  could  not  lay  it  down  at  the  Missouri  River  for  less  than  $3.90. 
In  all  this  controversy  the  opposition  have  deliberately  disregarded 
and  ignored  well-known  facts  and  conditions,  and  not  content  with 
distorting  the  facts  in  comparing  the  future  yields  of  the  Philippines 
with  the  excessive  product  of  Haw^aiian  lands,  they  further  advance 
the  argument  and  state  in  effect  that  the  Philippine  lands  are  so  fer- 
tile that  they  outrival  those  of  Cuba,  and  in  addition  to  giving  12 
tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  they  will  rattoon  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  without  replanting.  They  compare  us  with  Hawaii  because 
that  country  holds  the  world's  record  for  yields,  and  the^  cfl»\sc^'«x5i. 
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US  with  Cuba  because  that  island  holds  the  world's  record  for  rattoon 
crops,  and  then  with  Java  because  that  island  holds  the  record  for 
low  wages;  but  they  forget  to  qualify  other  conditions  in  these 
countries  which  equalizes  the  differences  and  in  the  end  places  them 
all  on  a  common  basis ;  for  in  Hawaii,  with  the  banner  yield  and  the 
lands  forced  to  the  limit  of  modern  cultivation,  they  can  only  secure 
two  rattoon  crops,  and  these  every  eighteen  months ;  and  Cuba,  where 
the  cane  grows  like  a  weed  for  fifteen  years,  decreases  the  yield  in 
proportion,  and  new  virgin  lands  giving  4  tons  to  the  acre  dwindle 
down  to  about  1-|  tons  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  and  in  Java, 
where  the  yield  is  constant  at  4  tons,  it  is  because  they  plant  every 
year.  So  it  would  appear  on  accepting  their  side  of  the  argument 
that  the  Philippines  are  destined  to  produce  120  tons  to  the  acre  for 
fifteen  years  without  replanting  and  at  a  labor  cost  of  10  cents.  Of 
course,  they  are  correct  in  their  final  deduction  that  the  cost  will  be 
so  low  that  we  can  place  96°  sugars  on  the  New  York  market  for  a 
cent  a  pound,  but,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  limit  of  exaggeration,  and 
man's  unfairness  can  go  no  further. 

Mr.  Ilathawny,  who  spent  some  time  in  the  islands  securing  data 
to  defeat  this  bill,  points  out  that  the  cane  rattoons  for  many  years, 
but  I  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, from  m}^  experience  as  a  cane-sugar  engineer,  that  under  the 
system  of  cultivation  practiced  in  the  ishmds  it  is  absolutely  im[x>>>i- 
ble  to  secure  such  rattoon  crops,  on  account  of  the  dic^tanoe  Ix^twe^ii 
rows  and  seed  being  too  small  to  allow  of  the  development  and  nour- 
ishment of  the  roots,  and  I  still  maintain  that  my  explanation  is  cor- 
rect, and  until  the  native  changes  his  methods  a  successful  rattoon 
crop  is  impossible:  and  this  will  always  bo  impossible  for  the  present 
planters,  as  they  have  not  the  land  area  sufficient  to  double  the  tli-^- 
tance  between  the  rows  and  secure  a  yield  in  proportion  to  the  addi- 
tional costs  involved  in  plowing,  cultivating,  etc.  I  am  unwilling  to 
go  on  record  as  stating  that  the  islands  can  ever  produce  any  more 
than  two  profitable  rattoon  crops,  which  is  now  secured  in  some  new 
lands  removed  from  the  coast,  but  under  present  conditions  the  hijdi 
costs  of  transportation  over-ihadow  any  benefits  accruing  to  the 
planter  from  such  crops,  but  I  am  not  nariow.  nor  do  T  wish  to  cling 
tenaciously  to  my  view  of  the  case,  but  am  willing,  for  the  sak?  of 
argument,  to  meet  the  oj)position  half  way  and  allow  that  we  ini^ht 
in  the  future  secure  four  such  crops,  and  for  the  same  sake  of  argu- 
ment I  am  willing  to  allow  a  slight  increase  in  the  tonnage  for  the 
first  year,  but  in  being  fair  I  will  not  accept  any  exaggerated  figureN 
and  if  we  assume  several  rattoon  crops  we  must  also  change  our  com- 
parison and  leave  Hawaii  out  of  the  question  and  look  for  a  similar 
field,  working  under  analogous  conditions,  as  to  yields  and  lalx)r 
wages,  and  ascertain  the  equivalent  costs  of  production  on  which  thi> 
entire  question  dej)ends.  Not  the  |)resent  cost,  but  the  cost  under* 
modern  system  of  manufacture  and  transportation,  and  with  a  scale 
of  wages  equivalent  to  what  now  obtains. 

Senator  Drnois.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  production  of 
sugar  in  Hawaii  before  the  white  man  went  over  there? 

Mr.  Rea.  It  is  all  recorded  in  this  little  book  here;  I  can  read  it  to 
you. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  it  anything  like  the  production  that  exis<* 
now? 
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Mr.  Rea.  Xo,  sir;  it  was  small.  The  yield  per  acre  was  consider- 
ably less — about  the  world's  average  of  two  tons.  The  annexation 
of  ilawaii,  or  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii  that  brought  free 
entrance  of  sugars  into  this  country,  stimulated  the  industry  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Hawaiian  capitalists  planted  their  lands,  which 
under  other  conditions  could  not  have  been  brought  under  cultivation. 

Senator  Dxtbois.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  of  management 
from  ITawaiian  to  the  wdiite  man  made  any  difference ;  do  you 
think  there  would  have  been  a  better  production  or  a  greater  yield 
after  the  white  man  managed  the  plantation  than  before,  when  the 
Hawaiians  managed  them? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes;  a  great  deal  better. 

Senator  Dubois.  Could  you  reason  from  analogy,  then,  as  to  what      , 
would  happen  in  the  Philippines  when  white  people  managed  those 
plantations? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  assuming  white  management,  are  you 
not,  Mr.  Rea  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  am  assuming  that  white  men  are  going  there,  but  I 
have  tried  to  make  the  point  clear  that  white  men  will  not  go  to  those 
extreme  costs  of  irrigation  and  cultivation  in  the  Philippines  to  secure 
results  not  any  more  profitable  than  if  they  let  nature  take  its  course. 

Senator  Dubois.  But  what  bothers  me  is  that  these  gentlemen  said 
there  would  not  be  any  more  cost,  particularly  because  there  was 
plenty  of  water  there  to  irrigate  from  living  streams,  and  if  there  was 
not  water  from  living  streams  they  could  have  artesian  wells. 

The  Ciiair:man.  It  must  cost  something  to  dig  ditches. 

Senator  Ditbois.  But  I  submit  that  you  can  not  compare  that  cost 
with  the  cost  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Rea.  They  do  not  pump  the  w^ater  in  all  those  plantations  in 
Hawaii.  There  are  many  estates  where  they  irrigate  from  storage 
reservoirs,  where  the  water  is  carried  down  from  the  mountains  m 
ditches.  You  spoke  of  applying  this  system  to  the  Philippines  under 
a  white  man's  control  of  the  industry.  It  is  not  emploj'ed  in  Cuba, 
and  white  men  control  the  industry  there.  The}^  control  the  industry 
in  Porto  Rico,  where  there  is  the  same  class  of  intelligent  capitalists 
as  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  the  system  is  not  in  use.  They  do  not 
have  to  do  it.  They  are  not  going  to  spend  their  money  in  digging 
big  ditchas  to  secure  a  result  not  proportionate  to  the  outlay. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  being  so,  what  would  they  produce  in  Cuba  ? 
What  is  their  yield? 

Mr.  Rka.  Two  tons  of  su^ar  to  the  acre,  with  rattoon  crops.  I  am 
coming  to  that.  I  have  fairly  challenged  the  opposition  to  produce 
for  the  benefit  of  this  committee  a  detailed  statement  of  cost  of  i)ro- 
duction  which  will  bring  the  Philippine  product  down  to  less  than 
one  cent,  and  they  have  had  ample  time  to  do  so.  But  they  have 
refused  to  accept  a  fair  challenge,  and  instead  confine  their  replies  to 
generalities,  suppositions,  guesswork,  and  broad  unqualified  state- 
ments that  they  are  unable  to  ])rove  or  substantiate  with  reasonable 
data.     What  we  want  here  are  facts. 

In  the  Ways  and  Means  Commitfee  I  tried  in  a  brief  manner  to 
make  clear   what   the   future  cost  of   production  would   be  in   the 
islands  under  modern  methods,  and  compared  the  cost  with  Java  to 
show  that  there  could  never  l)e  any  menace  to  the  homo.  \\\vivk&\xN  ^\^n>^. 
as  Java  produces  no  rattoon  crops,  and  as  I  have  1^^  ^^  "^^^  ^'^^  ^^ 
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argument  admitted  that  the  islands  might,  under  certain  conditions, 
produce  four,  I  must  take  for  my  comparison  a  country  laboring 
under  the  same  conditions.  I  would  take  Cuba,  but  the  comparison 
would  be  too  strained,  as  that  country  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  a> 
regards  rattoons,  so  I  can  fairly  turn  to  Porto  Rico.  This  compar- 
ison is  a  good  one,  as  the  island  is  small  in  area,  like  the  average  one 
in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  with  the  same  general  geological  char- 
acteristics, mountainous  in  tlie  center,  and  only  suitaWe  for  cane  cul- 
ture in  the  accessible  valleys  running  to  the  coast;  no  railways,  no 
ports  where  steamers  can  dock;  the  same  type  of  labor,  lazy,  shiftless, 
and  anaemic ;  the  same  low  scale  of  wages,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument  the  same  fertility  of  soil,  surcharged  with  clay.  Now,  what 
do  we  find  is  the  case  in  Porto  Rico  under  these  conditions  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  inflict  my  private  views  in  regard  to  this,  but  will  quote  from 
the  report  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Saylor,  a  special  agent  and  expert  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  visited  the  islands  in 
1898  to  study  the  situation. 

Now,  we  find  in  ]VIr.  Saylor 's  report,  by  following  these  compar- 
isons, that  they  are  exactly  the  same  as  obtain  in  the  Philippim* 
Islands,  even  as  to  the  type  of  labor,  their  wages,  their  food^the  yield 
per  acre,  and  the  machinery  that  would  be  employed  under  modem 
methods  of  manufacture.  You  will  see  what  the  result  will  be.  I 
will  read  only  short  extracts  that  bear  on  these  particular  points. 
Speaking  of  tlie  food  rations,  he  says: 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  the  food  rations  of  tb^ 
people,  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  their  industries.  The  results  to  be  attained  by 
labor,  whether  animal  or  human,  can  be  largely  estimated  from  the  food  <^r; 
Rumed.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  good  results  from  either  on  lim- 
ited, poor,  and  sometimes  imnitritious  food  as  to  expect  a  maxinumi  of  eneri^v 
from  a  steam  engine  supplied  with  a  iK)or  kind  of  fuel. 

I  investigated  the  wage  scale  of  the  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee  industries,  and 
these  are  the  chief  ones  of  the  island.  These  industries  are  much  alike  in  their 
labor  requirements.  A  great  many  boys  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  are 
employed.  They  get  from  15  to  30  cents  a  day  Spanish  money,  or  from  0  to  18 
cents  American  money.  The  unskilled  adult  laborer  re<*eivea  from  H.')  to  ♦S 
cents,  or  an  average  over  the  island  of  50  cents  a  day  Spanish  money.  This 
equals  .30  cents  American  money.  Rosses  cf  gangs  in  the  factory  or  in  tb*» 
fields  get  $1  Spanish  money.  Bricklayers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  other 
skilled  workmen  get  the  same.  Of  course,  in  the  factories  there  are  reniuired 
a  few  skilleil  men,  such  as  **  boilers."  who  get  ^50  i>er  month  (gold). 

Exactly  the  same  as  the  Pliilippine  Islands;  the  comparison  could 
not  be  bettor.  Then  he  goc»s  on  to  say  that  he  only  found  two  modern 
factories  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  one  of  them  the  Central  de  Cano- 
vanas,  which  belonged  to  the  Colonial  Sugar  Company,  an  English 
company,  which  is  operated  in  the  most  thorough,  up-to-date  manner, 
and  where  they  keep  complete  records  and  data  about  the  yield  of 
cane,  the  extraction,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  processes  employed. 
In  regard  to  the  cane  on  this  place,  he  says : 

I  found  that  the  number  of  crops  cut  from  one  planting  ranges  from  one  t«» 
eleven,  that  being  tlie  highest  reiM)rted.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  numlier  cf 
cuttings  from  one  planting  is  three  or  four. 

Now  that  is  the  limit  that  I  have  asvsumed  that  may  oome  in  the 
Philippines,  taking  the  opposition  at  their  word. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  what  the  cost  of  cultivation  would  be  under 
this  system  with  a  labor  wage  of  from  25  to  30  cents  a  day,  the  same 
as  pertains  in  the  Philippines  and  the  same  class  of  isbor.    Mr. 
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Finlay,  who  also  operated  one  of  those  up-to-date  factories,  estimates 
the  cost  of  growing  a  crop  of  cane  as  follows :  First  crop,  $60  Spanish 
money  per  acre;  the  second  cutting  (the  first  rattoon),  $20  Spanish; 
the  second  and  third  rattoons,  each  $20  Spanish.  This  would  be  four 
crops  from  one  planting,  and  the  average  cost  would  be  $30  Spanish 
or  $18  United  States  money.  The  cost  of  a  rattoon  is  simply  that  of 
hoeing,  weeding,  keeping  the  ditches  open,  doing  the  thrashing,  etc. 
From  Mr.  Finlay's  books  I  found  the  actual  cost  as  charged  to  be  for 
producing  748^  acres  of  cane,  $20,769.93,  an  average  per  acre  of 
$27.75  Spanish,  or  $16.65  United  States  money.  Embraced  in  this 
average  is  the  expense  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  crops. 
The  books  further  showed  that  it  cost  about  $30  Spanish  to  harvest 
and  deliver  to  the  factory  1,000  quintals  of  cane.  This  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  $6  Spanish  per  ton. 

Exactly  the  same  as  we  are  contending  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
There  is  absolutely  no  difference. 

According  to  the  best  information  gleaned  from  the  best  cane 
growers,  the  first  crop  on  the  best  land  yields  from  35  to  40  tons  per 
acre,  on  an  average.  On  the  best  cane  ground  the  first  crop  with  the 
three  rattoons  would  produce  an  average  of  from  15  to  20  tons. 

Mr.  Srarr,  the  manager  of  the  Car.ovanas  factory,  says  that  the 
first  crop  on  good  ground  should  be  40  tons  per  acre,  with  the  rattoons 
ranging  from  20  to  25  tons,  but  he  says  there  is  much  land  there  that 
is  tired  out,  from  which  may  be  expected  such  yields  as  the  following 
(just  the  same  as  those  tired  out  lands  in  Negros)  :  First  crop,  from 
20  to  22  tons:  first  rattoon,  from  15  to  10  tons;  second  rattoon,  from  10 
to  12  tons.  The  average  of  the  nittoons  is  about  10  tons  per  cutting. 
Mr.  Finlay  makes  the  following  estimate:  Good  ground,  first  crop, 
40  to  45;  first  rattoon,  20  to  25;  second  rattoon,  20  to  25  tons  per 
acre;  second-class  ground,  first  crop,  40. tons,  and  rattoons,  considered 
inferior,  ranging  rrom  12  to  15  tons.  The  same  gentleman  says  that 
the  best  v-arieties  are  Salangore  and  Olaheiti. 

Mr.  Marr  states  that  they  extracted  in  sugar  a  small  fraction  above 
10  per  c^nt  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  worked.  Mr.  Finlay  says  their 
sugar  last  year  equaled  9.4  per  cent  of  the  w^eight  of  the  cane,  and  for 
the  two  years  preceding  last  year,  8.7  and  9.25,  respectively. 

HON.    GEORGE    I.    FINLAY's    ESTIMATE  OF  THE   COST  OF    MAKING  SUGAR. 

Mr.  Finlay  says  that  it  wull  cost  him  15  cents  per  hundredweight, 
United  States  money,  to  transport  his  sugar  from  the  mill  and  place 
it  aboard  ship.  The  mill  is  3  miles  from  the  railroad  and  the  station 
is  about  10  miles  from  the  seaport.  It  costs  him  15  cents  per  hundred- 
weight to  ship  his  sugar  from  the  seaport  to  New  York.  If  shipped 
in  bags  it  costs  2  cents  more  than  if  shipped  in  hogsheads.  It  costs 
him  $1.74.  United  States  money,  to  produce  a  hundredweight  of 
sugar,  including  cost  of  cane.  lie  figures  the  expense  for  delivering 
the  cane  to  the  mill  at  2.72  cents  per  hundredweight  of  sugar  in  gold! 
This  would  make  a  hundredweight  of  sugar  cost  him  at  New  York 
$2.0072,  exclusive  of  import  duty. 
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The  statement  of  cost  of  manufacture  is  as  follows: 

Cost  in  Spanish  money  of  making  a  hundred  pounds  of  sugar. 


Labor  in  works $0.1772 


Fuel 


.0870 


Bags    .1006 


Repairs 

Repairing  railroad 

Repairing  worls.  carts,  etc 

Care  of  700  head  of  cattle- 
Taxes  on  mill  and  farm 


.1600 
.0366 
.0922 
.0818 
.0110 


General  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, salaries,  etc.,  not  In- 
cluding interest  on  invest- 
ment     $0.4415 

Expenses  on  manufactured  su- 
gar, such  as  weighing,  de- 
livering to  port,  etc .1533 


Total 


1.4402 


The  total  cost  of  making  1  ton  of  sugar,  at  the  rate  of  $1.14  per 
hundredweight,  is  $31.()S  Spanish.  ThTs,  in  United  States  money, 
would  bo  $19.  The  cost  of  producing  a  crop  of  cane  is  estimated  to 
be  $1.4.")  Spanish  per  hundredweight  of  sugar,  which  would  be  $31.^ 
Spanish  per  ton  of  sugar,  or  $19.14  in  United  States  money. 

The  cost  of  liarvesting  is  put  at  $*)0  per  thousand  quintals  (100,000 
pounds,  or  50  tons)  of  cane,  or  GO  cents  per  ton.  Estimating  the 
amount  of  cane  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  sugar  as  10  tons,  the  item 
of  harvesting  and  delivering  is  60  cents  multiplied  by  10,  or  $C  Span- 
ish, vrhich  equals  $3.60  United  States  money. 

Bringing  together  the  cost  of  these  various  operations  in  their 
natural  order,  we  have  the  following: 

Cost  of  producing  cane  for  1  ton  of  sugar $31.90 

Cost  of  harvesting  cane  for  I  ton  of  sugar 6.00 

Factory  cost  of  producing  1  ton  of  sugar 31.68 


Total  cost  of  production,  per  ton,  in  Spanish  money 69.58 

Total  cost  of  same,  reduced  to  United  States  money 41.75 

As  tlie  ton  here  used  contains  2,204  pounds,  the  cost  per  hundre*!- 
weight  is  $3.16  Spanish,  or  $1.89  United  States  monev. 

The  following  shows  the  daily  wages  paid  in  the  Carolina  factory: 
Boys  from  15  to  30  cents  Spanish,  or  9  to  18  cents  United  States 
money.  Men  from  35  to  75  cents  Spanish,  or  21  to  45  cents  United 
States  money.  Bosses  about  $1  Spanish,  or  67  cents  United  States 
money.  The  average  wages  per  day  for  men  is  about  50  cents  Span- 
ish, or  30  cents  United  States  money. 

Mr.  Marr's  statement  follows.  The  estimates  were  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  Canovanas  factory. 

MR.  W.  S.   MARK'S  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  CX)ST  OF  MAKING  SUGAR. 

Tn  making  up  this  table  I  have  used  the  ton  of  2,204  pounds  and 
reduced  all  values  to  United  States  money. 

The  actual  factorv  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  sugar,  as  shown  by  the 
books  for  a  series  of  years,  is  $16. 

Cost  of  cano 1 $19.20 

Cost  of  iiianiifacturo 1(5.00 

Cost  of  placing  on  shipboard .96 


3&16 


The  difference  of  over  $5  per  ton  between  the  cost  of  production  at 
the  Canovanas  factory  and  at  the  Carolina  factory  results  largely 
from  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  sugar  secured  from  the  cane,  t 
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difference  in  favor  of  the  former  factory  equal  to  about  1  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  cane,  or  220  pounds  per  ten  tons  of  cane  (the 
amount  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar  at  the  Canovanas  factory). 
This  difference  in  product  at  $35.20  per  ton,  its  actual  cost  at  the 
Canovanas  factory,  is  worth  $3.52. 

I  wish  to  state  that  while  it  is  mj^  privilege  to  examine  into  the 
works  of  a  great  many  sugar  factories,  in  statements  touching  the 
sugar  industry  of  Porto  Rico,  I  have  referred  more  particularly  to 
Mr.  ^y.  S.  Marr  and  Hon.  George  I.  Finlay  for  two  reasons:  First, 
these  managers  have  complete  data  covering  all  the  workings  of  their 
establishments,  which  are  equipped  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  up  the 
resources  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  island  when  working  under  its 
best  condition;  second,  through  the  courtesy  of  these  gentlemen  I 
was  allowed  to  gather  from  their  books  and  experience  every  item  of 
information  desired,  so  that  the  statements  given  concerning  them 
and  their  works  are  based  on  the  actual  facts. 

Senator  Long.  AMiat  is  the  date  of  that  report  of  that  investi- 
gation ? 

Mr.  Rea.  1808. 

Senator  Long.  In  your  statement  do  you  describe  conditions  in 
Porto  Rico  to-day? 

Mr.  Rea.  Well,  they  are  about  the  same  as  regards  the  soil  condi- 
tions. I  was  down  there  two  years  ago,  and  I  know  that  that  has 
not  changed.  The  only  thing  that  has  changed  in  Porto  Rico  is  the 
installation  of  a  few  modern,  up-to-date  factories.  • 

Senator  Long.  ^Yhai  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  sugar? 

Mr.  Rea.  The  cost  of  production  has  increased  veir  little  there, 
because  there  is  such  an  immense  amount  of  labor  that  the  labor 
wage  has  not  advanced  much.  The  labor  rate  now  is  about  50  cents 
a  day. 

Senator  Long.  The  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Porto  Rico  is  about 
the  same  as  it  was,  is  it  i 

Mr.  Rea.  Practically;  it  is  a  little  higher  now. 

Senator  Ix)N(;.  There  has  l)een  a  large  increase  in  the  production  of 
the  island,  has  there  not  i 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir;  not  such  a  great  increase;  I  think  about 
100,000  tons,  if  T  remember  correctly,  over  the  old  method,  but  that 
increase  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  can  not  be  traced  to  the  old  facto- 
ries. All  the  old  factories  have  gone  out  of  business,  and  that  great 
increase  is  directly  traceable  to  three  or  four  great  immense  central 
factorie-^j — one  th(*  Central  Aguierro,  controllect  by  a  Boston  syndi- 
cate, and  the  other  the  Central  Guanica,  also  one  or  two  other 
places.  They  have  absorbed  all  those  smaller  mills  within  a  radius 
of  25  or  30  miles  on  cither  side  by  giving  them  as  much  0(P  sugar 
for  their  cane  as  they  wvre  producing  before  of  the  Muscovado  sugar. 

Senator  Ci:lberson.  AMien  was  that  document  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  from  which  you  have  read,  issued? 

Mr.  Rea.  This  bears  date  of  1002.    This  was  the  sugar  monograph. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  remember  it,  but  I  thought  probably  a  later 
one  had  been  issued. 

Mr.  Rea.  The  only  thing  that  I  undertook  to  get  at  was  that  theses 
are  exact  conditions  as  will  exist  in  the  Philippines.^  uudei:  tW  ^^^^^^^-^ 
parison  made  by  the  opposition  that  we  are  govcv^  ^^  ^^^fe  xv>^Xo^^ 
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crops.  These  same  conditions  applied  in  Porto  Rico  at  that  date, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  contention  to  make,  that  granted  equal  con- 
ditions in  any  part  of  the  world  the  cost  must  be  the  same. 

Senator  Culberson.  Has  the  Department  issued  a  similar  state- 
ment within  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  am  not  positive  of  it. 

Senator  Culberson.  I  have  not  seen  it.  I  would  like  to  get  it  if 
there  has  been  one  issued. 

Mr.  Rea.  Mr.  Bard  says  there  has  not  been. 

Xow.  not  to  dilate  too  much,  I  will  come  right  down  to  the  cost 
of  production.  As  Mr.  Finlay  says:  "Bringing  together  the  cost 
of  these  varior.>  operations  in  their  natural  order,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing: Cost  of  producing  cane  for  1  ton  of  sugar,  $31.90:  cost  of 
harvesting  cano  for  1  ton  of  sugar,  $6;  factory  cost  of  producing  1 
ton  of  s)igar,  $31.68;  total  cost  of  production  per  ton,  in  Spanish 
money,  $09.58 ;  total  cost  of  same,  reduced  to  United  States  money, 
$41.75"* — or  over  2  cents  a  pound. 

Then  Mr.  Marr's  estimate  of  making  sugar — Mr.  ilarr.  of  the  Can- 
ovaiias  factory,  the  be-^t  factory  at  that  time  in  Porto  Rico.  His  esti- 
mate for  cost  of  cane  was  $19.20;  cost  of  manufacture,  $16,  and  co<t  of 
placing  on  shipboard,  96  cents,  which  brings  it  up  to  $36.1  <> — a  differ- 
ence of  over  $5  per  ton  between  the  cost  of  production  at  the  Cano- 
vanas  factory  and  at  the  Carolina  factory,  resulting  largely  from  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  sugar  secured  from  the  cane,  a  difference 
in  f avo^'  of  the  former  factory  equal  to  about  1  per  cent  of  the  weij^ht 
of  cane,  or  220  pounds  per  10  tons  of  cane  (the  amount  required  to 
produce  a  ton  of  sugar  at  the  Canovanas  factory).  This  difference 
in  product  at  $35.20  per  ton,  its  actual  cost  at  the  Canovanas  factor}', 
is  worth  $3.52. 

That  point  is  clearly  brought  out  by  a  disinterested  official  investi- 
gator who  went  over  the  books  of  those  companies,  at  2  cent*?  a  pound. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  Are  those  tons  to  which  he  refers  long  or  short  ton:?? 

Mr.  Rka.  Those  are  the  Spanish  tons  of  2,204  pounds.  Then  he 
reduces  it  down  to  the  long  ton.  That  is,  approximately  a  long  ton— 
2.204:  pounds.  He  reduces  it  down  in  his  revision  to  the  American 
long  ton. 

Now,  gentlemen,  T  have  shown  what  the  future  cost  of  sugar  will 
be,  as  compared  with  the  phenomenal  yields  of  Hawaii  and  two  nit- 
toon  crops  and  coolie  contract  labor,  and  the  cost,  as  compared  with 
Porto  Rico,  with  four  rattoon  crops  and  the  world's  average  yields  of  2 
tons,  and  with  laiDor  on  the  same  wage  scale  as  the  coolie,  but  inferior 
in  efficiency.  We  have  already  proven  that  the  Hawaiian  system  of 
cultivation  is  peculiar  to  itself ,  enforced  on  the  planters  by  purely  local 
conditions,  and  that  they  could  not  apply  to  the  Philippine-^,  so  thai 
for  our  purpose  the  comparison  with  Porto  Rico  is  more  to  the  point 
as  reuniting  all  the  same  general  characteristics  as  obtain  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  future,  but  T  am  willing  to  go  furthed  and  stn^tch  this 
line  of  argument  to  cover  other  localities,  and  we  will  find  that  the 
same  solutitm  and  general  result  is  bound  to  occur.  In  the  hearings 
before  the  AVays  and  Means  Committee  I  made  a  special  point  in  com- 
paring the  future  with  Java,  to  show  what  the  possible  cost  might  be, 
but  only  in  a  rudimentary  manner,  as  I  thought  the  point  made  would 
l>e  convincing. 
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I  want  to  refer  the  committee  to  my  statement  before  the  Ways  and 
Meuns  Committee,  where  I  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  proQucing 
snorar  in  Java,  with  the  lowest  possible  labor  wage  in  the  world  of  10 
ccnl^  a  day,  under  modern  methods  of  manufacture,  is  $1.10  per  hun- 
dred, or  $28  a  ton.  1  will  come  to  that  later  on.  That  point  I  made 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  dilated  on  it  a  little. 

The  point  has  since  been  advanced  by  the  opposition  that  what 
Java  could  do  in  developing  and  increasing  her  crop  the  Philippines 
could  also  do,  basing  the  assumption  on  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive density  of  population  and  the  methods  employed  in  forcing  the 
growth  of  the  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  island  of  Java  has  a 
population  of  28,000,000 — a  small  island  about  the  same  as  Luzon — 
against  a  population  of  8,000,000  for  the  whole  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;  and  whereas  the  labor  wage  in  the  island  of  Java  might 
naturally  expect  to  go  down  on  account  of  their  great  population  the 
labor  wage  m  the  Philippines  is  bound  to  increase.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  ''  culture  "  system  under  which  the  Java  industry  has  forged 
ahead  was  due  to  the  Netherlands  (lovernment,  which  advanced  the 
necessary  capital  for  the  erection  of  the  factories  and  guaranteed  to 
the  manufacturers  that  the  natives  in  the  district  would  supply 
enough  cane  to  make  the  enterprise  a  success,  and  forcing  the  native 
to  give  a  certain  proportion  of  his  time  to  work  in  the  fields.  In 
return,  the  manufacturers  contracted  with  the  Government  to  sell  it  a 
third  part  of  the  sugars  at  a  fixed  price  to  repay  the  loan.  This 
system  proved  so  profitable  as  a  revenue  earner  that  it  netted  the 
(jovernment  an  average  income  of  over  $3,000,000  a  year  for  some 
time.  The  above  conditions  have  been  somewhat  modified,  and  at 
present  the  natives  supply  some  80  per  cent  of  the  cane  direct  to  the 
mill,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Government  guaranty.  The 
point  in  regard  to  the  Java  industry  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  is 
the  high  average  yield  of  the  lands  of  something  like  4  tons  to  the 
acre,  which  is  2  tons  higher  than  the  world's  average. 

Now,  this  requires  explanation.  The  available  lands  for  cane  culti- 
vation are  restricted  in  area,  and  great  estates  are  impossible,  nearly 
all  the  native  holdings  being  very  small.  If  the  lands  were  allowed 
to  rattoon,  there  would  be  a  big  decrease  in  the  crop  and  earning 
capacity  of  the  farms,  so  that  with  cheap  labor,  the  cheapest  in  the 
world  to-day,  it  is  more  profitable  to  replant  every  year  and  secure  the 
maximum  yield  than  to  allow  the  cane  to  rattoon  and  secure  a  diminu- 
tion of  one-third  to  one-half  in  the  cane  tonnage.  That  explains  the 
reason  why  the  yield  in  Java  is  maintained  from  year  to  year  at  its 
high  average,  and  also  explains  why  in  no  other  place  in  the  world 
can  the  same  system  be  employed,  except  in  a  country  with  a  high 
protected  tariff.  I  might  also  add  that  the  rotation  of  crops  is  com- 
pulsory in  Java,  and  the  lands,  in  addition  to  this  rest,  are  carefully 
spaded,  and  the  crops  cultivated  with  the  same  care  as  the  Chinese 
give  their  truck-garden  patches.  In  other  words,  with  the  cheap 
labor  the  crops  are  nursed  with  great  care. 

It  is  undisputed  that  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Java  under  all 
these  favorable  conditions  is  something  like  $28  per  ton,  or  $1.40  per 
hundred,  the  same  as  it  was  in  Hawaii,  with  higher  yields  and  a  simi- 
lar class  of  labor. 

In  comparing  this  with  possible  Philippine  development,  and 
granting,  tor  the  sake  of  argument,  the  same  high  yield  of  4  tons,  and 
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the  same  wage  rate  of  10  cents  per  day,  the  future  cost  laid  down  at 
the  Missouri  River  will  be  as  follows : 

Cost  at  Iloilo $1.40 

Freight .  30 

Insurance    .(4 

Duty   .42 

Storage    (i) .VS> 

Shrinkage  (2  i)er  cent) .02S 

Commission    .06 

Difference    1.00 

Freight  to  Missouri  River .49 

Total 3.863 

Or  $3.96  at  Denver. 

At  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  production  in  the  world  to-day,  with  a 
labor  wage  of  10  cents  per  day  and  a  yield  of  4  tons  of  sugar  to  the 
acre,  the  cost,  laid  down  at  the  Missouri  River,  would  be  $3.86. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  it  is  1  o'clock,  and 
we  had  better  adjourn. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  time  do  you  desire,  Mr.  Rea  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  wish  to  cover  this  matter  very  thoroughly,  and  I  have 
considerable  more  to  say.  I  would  like  to  finish  this  afternoon.  I 
have  carried  this  point  tlirough  various  comparisons,  and  I  have  l;\ken 
the  opposition  at  their  word  in  everything  tney  have  advanced,  and  I 
will  prove  conclusively  that  the  cost  of  sugar  laid  down  at  the  Mis- 
souri River  under  any  system  of  modern  manufacture  that  they  have 
brought  out  will  not  injure  the  beet-sugar  industry.  So,  granted  this 
abnormally  low  estimate  of  comparison,  we  are  still  out  of  the  race, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  wage  rate  is  now  three  times  that  of 
Java,  or  30  cents  per  day,  and  our  yields,  even  with  modern  methods, 
about  half,  so  that  in  reality  the  cost  of  our  sugars  laid  down  at  the 
competing  district  of  the  Missouri  River  would  be  over  4J  cents,  and 
w^hen  we  raise  the  wage  rate,  as  is  sure  to  happen  under  American 
stimulus,  and  then  raise  the  freight  rate,  which  is  as  sure  as  fate  ^vben 
the  coastwise  shipping  law  goes  into  eifect,  it  will  be  seen  that  oar 
sugars  stand  no  chance  at  all,  and  with  Mr.  Palmer's  prophecy  star- 
ing us  in  the  face  of.  a  beet  cost  of  2  cents,  the  above  is  only  an  idle 
dream,  and  it  would  seem  that  instead  everything  indicates  that  beet 
sugar  will  be  imported  into  the  Philippines  within  the  ne^t  ten  years. 

It  is  absurd  to  think  that  the  United  States  will  ever  foster  and 
encourage  the  cane-suffar  industry  in  the  Philippines  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Netherlands  Gov^ernmont  did  in  Java,  and  so  promote  a 
rapid  development.  On  the  contrary,  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case, 
for  instead  of  forcing  the  native  to  work  it  is  encouraging  him  to 
go  to  school,  and  one  of  our  iirst  acts  was  to  free  the  laborer  from  the 
old  Spanish  law  which  compelled  him  to  work  out  his  money  ad- 
vances from  the  planters.  At  the  present  time  the  planter  still  con- 
tinues to  make  the  necessary  advances  to  lure  the  native  from  his 
home,  and  after  receiving  the  money  in  hand  the  latter  works  it  out, 
or  not,  as  it  suits  his  royal  convenience,  and,  as  he  is  a  free  man,  there 
is  no  law  to  compel  him  to  live  up  to  his  bargain.  So  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  any  rapid  development  of  tlie  sugar  industry  in  the  Pliilip 
pines,  as  c()in|)ared  with  Java,  is  not  warranted  by  any  careful  con- 
sideration of  facts. 
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Now,  let  US  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  costs  of  producing  cane  sugar 
in  other  tropical  countries  with  analogous  conditions  and  see  how 
they  compare.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  come  over  and  look  into  the 
industry  m  the  British  We^st  Indies,  where  every  condition  is  similar. 
You  will  remember  that  the  industry  in  these  islands  has  been  in  a 
precarious  condition  for  many  years,  and  the  planters  have,  in  many 
cases,  been  ruined,  and  that  the  situation  was  so  grave,  threatening 
the  very  economic  life  of  the  colonies,  that  in  response  to  their  appeals 
the  British  Government  in  1898  sent  over  a  royal  commission  to  study 
and  make  a  report  on  the  situation.  Every  island  of  the  Crown  was 
visited  and  complete  hearings  given  the  planters,  testimony  being 
taken  and  recorded,  and  in  every  instance  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
sugar  was  made  the  basic  study.  These  hearings  and  report  fill  three 
large  volumes  and  exhaustively  cover  every  point.  >iow,  what  do 
we  find  is  the  average  cost  of  production  in  these  islands  as  developed 
by  sworn  witnesses? 

In  British  Guiana,  with  an  average  yield  in  sugar  of  1.7  tons  to 
the  acre  and  cooly  labor,  working  with  modern  apparatus,  the  average 
(•x)st  per  ton  in  the  colony  was  found  to  be  $17.50.  The  planters 
were  dependent  upon  their  labor  supply  from  India,  the  government 
bringing  in  the  coolies  and  contracting  them  for  a  term  of  years  at 
a  low  rate  of  wage,  and  yet  only  those  estates  having  the  best  soils 
and  a  succession  of  good  seasons  have  survived.  In  Barbados,  w4th 
a  population  of  over  1,300  to  the  square  mile,  the  home  of  cheap  labor 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  working  with  the  old  wasteful  methods  of 
the  muscovado  system,  securing  low-grade  sugars  the  same  as  the 
Philippines  with  a  labor  cost  of  not  exceeding  20  cents  per  day,  the 
cost  was  brought  out  as  $43  per  ton.  In  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
with  an  average  yield  of  1.2  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre  and  employing 
cooly  contract  labor,  the  cost  was  $50  per  ton,  and  resulted  in  closing 
down  and  ruining  all  those  estates  not  equipped  with  modern  ma- 
chinery. In  the  island  of  Tobago  the  cost  of  producing  a  hogshead 
of  muscovado  sugar  weighing  2,000  pounds  was  $35,  or  equivalent  to 
$40  per  ton,  on  a  wage  rate  of  IG  to  20  cents  per  day.  In  St.  Lucia 
the  cost  in  the  central  factories  existing  there  was  given  as  $50  per 
ton.  In  St.  Kitts-Xevis  the  average  cost  was  found  to  be  $47.50  for 
muscovadoes,  and  in  Jamaica  for  the  same  grades  it  was  $36.50. 

Gentlemen,  these  figures  speak  for  themselves.  In  all  these 
islands  cited  the  planters  enjoyed  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor,  not 
exceeding  20  cents  per  day,  lands  averagin^r  li  tons  to  the  acre  of 
low-grade  sugars,  working  with  the  most  primitive  outfits— in  other 
words,  an  exact  duplication  of  existing  conditions  in  the  Philippines — 
and  we  find  the  average  cost  something  like  $40  per  tgn,  or  2  cents 
per  pound,  and  they  all  went  "  broke.  The  same  conditions  as  to 
average  yields,  average  scale  of  wages,  and  average  costs  of  1^4  per 
picul,  or  lA  cents  per  pound,  or  2  cents  with  all  charges  added,  ob- 
tain in  the  Philippines  to-day,  and  for  the  same  identical  reasons 
the  Filipino  planter  is  reaching  out  his  hand  to  you  to  save  him 
from  being  wiped  out.  Gentlemen,  when  the  facts  were  presented 
to  her,  and  her  statesmen  grasped  the  full  significance  of  the  situa- 
tion. Great  Britain  brought  about  the  Brussels  convention.  Great 
Britain  gave  her  colonies  a  square  deal,  and  to-day  with  the  same 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Philippines,  with  ruin  and  foreclosure 
staring  them  in  the  face,  the  Filipino  planter  and  the  Americans  of 
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the  islands  turn  to  their  Congress  and  appeal  to  them  for  the  same 
justice,  the  same  fairness,  the  same  square  deal  that  Britain  conceded 
to  her  people  in  the  hour  of  need. 

Let  me  return  to  my  comparisons.  We  have  compared  the  islands 
with  Hawaii  with  its  high  yields  and  cooly  labor,  with  Porto  Rico 
on  ordinary  yields  and  the  equivalent  to  cooly  labor,  with  Java  and 
cooly  labor  and  fair  yields,  and  I  have  just  shown  you  that  with 
the  same  analogous  conditions  in  the  British  West  Indies  as  exist  at 
present  in  the  Philippines  the  sugar  industry  was  ruined,  and  had 
to  be  aided  by  government  intervention,  but  I  am  not  through  vet 
with  my  comparisons,  as  reference  has  been  repeatedly  made  to  Cuba, 
and  citing  that  island  as  a  criterion  for  the  future  olf  the  Philippine 
industry. 

Now,  what  do  we  find  are  the  average  conditions  existing  in  Cuba 
to-day?  We  find  modern  mills  equipped  with  the  best  machinerv, 
fields  averaging  2  tons  of  suffar  to  the  acre,  and  rattooning  for 
as  high  as  fifteen  vears,  and  a  labor  cost  of  anjrwhere  from  75  cents 
to  $1  per  day.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  production  under  thi> 
system  ?  I  might  answer  it  offhand  from  my  own  experience,  having 
lived  there  for  thirteen  years,  but  my  opinion  might  be  called  biased, 
so  we  will  turn  to  the  hearings  on  the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill  before 
the  Way  and  Means  Committee  in  1902  where  the  point  was  carefully 
brought  out  and  dilated  on  by  men  who  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkins,  of  Boston,  owner  of  the  Soledad  Central,  near 
Cienfuegos,  testified  that  the  cost  was  2 J  cents;  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  of 
the  Central  Teresa  Company,  at  Manzanillo,  said  it  was  2.16  Tilr. 
Miguel  Mendoza,  of  the  Central  Santa  Gertrudis,  at  Banaguises,  said 
it  was  2i  cents ;  Mr.  Armstrong  said  that  with  modern  methods  it 
should  be  2  cents ;  Senator  Hawley,  of  Texas,  of  the  Chapparra  Sugar 
Company,  said  it  was  about  2  cents ;  Mr.  William  Bass,  of  the  Cen- 
tral Consuelo,  in  Santo  Domingo,  said  that  at  31  cents  in  New  York 
he  was  being  put  out  of  business.  Col.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  collector  of 
customs  for  the  military  government  of  Cuba,  submitted  six  state- 
ments covering  the  cost  m  different  districts,  as  follows : 

Caibarien  district,  2  cents;  Matanzas  district,  0.022;  Cienfuegos, 
0.025;  Cardenas,  0.019;  Ilabana,  0.02,  and  last  an  average  for  the 
whole  island  of  0.022  cents.  Mr.  Machado,  of  the  Central  Esperanza, 
gave  the  cost  at  0.020G ;  Mr.  Joaquin  Piedra,  of  the  Feliz  Sugar  Com- 
pany, states  0.025,  and  Mr.  George  Fowler,  of  the  centrals  Dos  Her- 
manos  and  Parque  Alto,  testified  that  it  was  0.0239,  f.  o.  b.  steamer, 
at  Cienfuegos.  Now  I  may  state  that  from  my  experience  in  Cuba 
these  costs  jfre  all  conservative.  So  here  we  have  the  costs  as  testi- 
fied by  gentlemen  who  knew^  what  they  were  talking  about,  as  they 
were  all  manufacturers;  but  we  find  that  the  beet-sugar  opponents 
pursued  the  same  tactics  then  as  they  are  doing  now,  by  attacking 
the  veracity  of  the  statements  and  striving  to  prove  that  the  gentle- 
men from  Cuba  were  exaggerating  their  costs,  and  instead  of  the 
0.0225  average,  as  testified,  the  average  cost  should  be  taken  as  1},  or 
the  lowest  theoretical  cost  of  the  island. 

It  has  always  been  a  commonly  accepted  fact  amongst  Cuban  sugar 
planters  that  given  certain  conditions,  such  as  new — virgin — elands, 
deep  soils,  favorable  locations  as  to  rainfall,  and  situating  the  mill 
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house  alongside  the  sea,  with  deep-water  shipping  facilities,  so  that 
steamers  can  come  alongside  dock  for  the  cargo,  mat  sugar  could  be 
produced  in  Cuba  for  about  1 J  cents  per  pound;  but  up  to  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  bill  there  was  only  one  estate  in  the 
island  which  reunited  these  favorable  qualifications,  but  the  losses 
resulting  from  the  war  had  put  them  so  far  back  they  could  never 
ii spire  to  that  low  cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  of  the  new  and 
mammoth  centrals  erected  since  the  war  have  based  their  calculations 
along  this  estimate;  but,  notwithstanding  the  accepted  fact,  other 
conditions*  have  sprung  up  which  have  prevented  the  desired  result, 
and  instead  of  a  cost  of  IJ  as  hoped  for,  it  has  been  nearer  If  in- 
stead. The  great  saving  as  between  2  cents  and  an  estimated  cost 
of  li  cents  lies  in  the  fact  of  being  free  from  excessive  railway 
charges,  which  to  the  ordinary  estate  located  in  the  interior  meant 
an  average  increase  of  over  a  third  of  a  cent  on  transporting  cane  and 
supplies  to  the  mill  and  sugar  to  the  shipping  port,  and  the  inci- 
dental warehouse  and  lighter  rates. 

Now,  even  granting  that  soil  conditions  in  the  Philippines  were 
the  same  as  Cuba,  a  possible  cost  of  IJ  cents  based  on  deep-water 
shipping  facOities  are  impossible  in  the  islands  for  there  is  not  a 
place  or  deep-water  port  on  any  of  the  sugar  islands  where  a  central 
ractory  could  be  erected  and  have  the  steamers  come  up  to  the  dock. 
The  best  that  could  be  hoped  for  under  the  most  f avoraole  conditions 
is  that  the  sea  might  remain  calm  enough  for  the  steamer  to  anchor 
some  3  to  5  miles  or  more  offshore  and  have  the  sugars  lightered  out 
This  costs  money,  aside  from  the  risks  involved,  and  in  touching  on 
this  question  I  might  mention  that  anyone  who  contemplates  build- 
ing an  immense  central  factory  on  any  of  the  islands  has  a  problem 
confronting  him  to  get  the  massive  machinery  ashore  and  trans- 
ported to  the  point  of  erection.  In  my  opinion,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  the  sugars  of  the  southern  islands  wiU  continue  to  go  to  Hoilo 
in  light-dralt  sailing  vessels  for  final  deep-water  shipment,  and 
there  is  no  escape  from  it,  and  is  an  item  of  cost  which  must  be  con- 
sidered. When  some  of  the  projected  railways  are  built  they  wilj 
diminish  the  risks,  but  I  am  confident  the  freight  rate  to  the  port 
will  be  quite  as  high,  if  not  higher ;  and  if  sugar  is  the  chief  crop  of 
the  district,  sugar  will  pay  the  freight.  It  might  be  reasonably 
urged  that  in  some  localities  on  the  coasts  of  the  southern  islands  a 
central  factory  could  be  established  and  build  its  own  wharf  out  into 
the  sea  for  a  mile  for  the  steamers,  and  I  will  admit  it  for  a  minute, 
but  only  till  one  of  our  peculiar  typhoons  meandered  along,  after 
which  you  could  look  in  vain  for  the  long  wharf,  and  you  could  go 
ahead  and  rebuild  it — that  is,  if  you  haa  a  $30,(K)0,000  agricultural 
bank  to  help  you  out  about  twice  a  year  to  the  extent  ot  $50,000  a 
whack. 

So  I  think  we  can  safely  eliminate  from  this  discussion  those  cen- 
trals in  Cuba  which  theoretically  might  make  sugar  for  IJ  cents  and 
confine  our  comparison  to  the  90  per  cent  whose  average  cost  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  0.0225  cents. 

Now,  before  we  go  any  further  with  these  comparisons,  I  want  to 
raise  an  important  point.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  labor  item 
represents  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  making  sugar,  which  under  given 
conditions  such  as  prevail  with  old-fashioned  methods  may  be  about 
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right,  though  a  little  exaggerated,  but  the  minute  we  take  a  modern 
central  factory,  with  all  tnat  it  implies  in  the  way  of  skilled  and 
technical  help,  there  is  a  difference.  The  salaries  of  a  technical 
staff — administration,  engineers  department — are  practically  the  same 
the  world  over,  and  while  the  field  labor  may  be  90  cents  a  day  in 
Cuba,  50  cents  in  Porto  Rico,  $1  in  Louisiana,  and  75  cents  in  Hawaii, 
the  salaries  of  managers  and  staff  remain  about  the  same,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Philippines  they  would  be  some  33  per  cent  higher,  owing 
to  the  increased  inducements  and  passage  money  both  ways.  When  to 
this  we  add  the  increased  cost  of  repairs,  maintenance,  transportation, 
freight  charges,  cattle  losses,  and  depreciation  and  interest  charges 
incidental  to  a  $500,000  enterprise  the  actual  unskilled  labor  charge  is 
more  like  50  per  cent  than  90  per  cent.  The  point  is  that  in  reality 
only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  costs  are  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
incidental  to  rise  or  fall  of  the  labor  market. 

If  we  will  take  as  a  fair  sample  the  detailed  statement  of  cost  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Benton  to  Mr.  Say  lor,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, and  separate  the  items  into  those  representing  all  labor  and 
those  representing  fixed  charges,  purchases,  etc.,  we  will  find  as 
follows : 

Gtearing. aU labor 0.74 

Mnle  and  steam  plowing,  one-half  labor 706   one-half  fixed  charges 0.7Q( 

Ditches,  aU  Ubor 8Q 

Cntting  and  hauling  seed,  all  labor 80 

Prepanng  and  planting,  all  labor 88 

Fertilising,  one-fonrth  labor 1.00     three-fonrtha costs aoi 

Watering,  three-fourths  labor 2.72     one-fourth tt 

Hoeingand  weeding,  all  labor 76 

Stripping,  aU  labor 1.49 

Oatfing  and  baahng,  three-fourths  labor 2.61     maintenance,  one-fourth..     .9! 

Pumping fuel  and  maintenanoe 2.11 

Sundrv &.8 

Manufacture,  three-fourths  labor 1.9675  one-fourth    maintenanoe, 

etc 6B 

Containers • 


Labor 18.8925  14.8K5 

So  it  will  be  seen  hy  the  above  analysis  of  the  costs  on  the  Ewa  that 
the  actual  labor  cost  is  13.89,  or  about  48  per  cent  of  the  total,  against 
14.89  for  salaries,  maintenance,  fixed  charges,  etc.  However,  to  be 
fair  and  allow  for  different  conditions,  we  may  take  for  our  purposes 
that  the  proportion  of  cost  affected  by  the  variance  in  wages  is,  say, 
50  per  cent,  and  having  determined  this  point  let  us  compare  the  iWiil- 
ippines  with  a  wage  rate  of  30  cents  with  Cuba  on  a  wage  rate  of 
90  cents: 

Average  cost  in  Cuba 0.00225 

50  per  cent  salaries,  fixed  charges,  etc .0112$ 

50  per  cent  labor .01125 

One-third  less .00373 


.01300 


Here  we  have  the  cost  as  compared  with  Cuba  on  a  wa^  rate  of  30 
cents  per  day  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  granting  all  the  soil  conditicffis 
the  same.  Now,  if  we  increase  our  labor  cost  to  60  cents  per  day, 
which  is  inevitable,  as  it  approximates  that  rate  to-day,  we  have  evi- 
dence presented  here  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  that  Mr. 
Wheeler,  who  is  operating  a  lumber  company  in  northern  Negrofi,  i^ 
now  paying  37^  cents,  and  transporting  rice  and  other  oomestibies 
free,  so  they  can  be  had  at  Manila  prices,  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  at  this 
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50-cent  labor  wage  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  Philippines  as 
compared  with  Cuba  will  be  0.017.  This  again  brings  the  cost  laid 
down  at  the  Missouri  River  the  same  as  we  have  already  figured  out 
with  respect  to  the  comparison  with  Hawaii,  or  3.9575  with  labor  at 
30  cents  and  4.16  with  labor  at  50  cents.  And  right  here  I  want  to 
state  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Cuban  laborer  is  about  twice  that  of 
the  Filipino,  which  makes  a  material  difference  and  would  probably 
affect  the  initial  cost  of  1.70  to  the  extent  of  raising  it  to  1.90  or  2. 

So,  gentlemen,  I  will  again  assert  that  no  matter  where  }■  ou  turn  to 
for  a  feir  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  the  equalizing  laws  bring  the 
average  down  to  about  the  same  thing.  In  Hawaii  they  were  1^  cents 
with  cooly  labor  and  2  cents  without;  in  Porto  Rico  they  were  2  cents 
with  cooly  labor,  and  in  Cuba  2\  cents  with  labor  at  90  cents,  1^  cents 
with  labor  at  30  cents,  and  1.7  cents  with  labor  at  50  cents. 

If  we  apply  the  same  rule  to  Java,  with  a  cost  of  $28  per  ton,  or, 
say,  IJ  cents  per  pound  at  10  cents  per  day,  and  apply  a  labor  rate  of 
30  cents,  as  in  the  Philippines,  we  have  as  follows : 


CJost - $0. 0125 


Salaries,  maintenance,  etc.,  50 
per  cent .  00625 

Wages  represent  50  per  cent. 
=  .00625,  multiplieil  by  3  to 
equalize  Philippine  scale. __     .01875 


Cost $2.50 


Freight 

Insurance  

Duty    

Storage  

Shrinkage    

Commission   

Difference    

Freight  to  Missouri. 


.30 
.04 
.42 
.125 
.05 
.00 
1.00 
.49 

4.98r» 


Comparative  cost  at  30  cents  _     .  025 

or  again  equalizing  conditions  throughout  the  world,  if  cane  wa* 
planted  every  year,  as  in  Java.  This  would  make  a  cost  of  4.985  laid 
down  at  the  Missouri  River. 

If  we  now  assume  the  same  w^age  in  the  Philippines  as  in  Java,  or 
10  cents  per  day,  and  take  our  possible  average  oi  2  tons  of  sugar  to 
Java's  4  tons,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  producing  power  of  the  IJ  cents 
cost  in  Java  is  double  that  of  the  Philippines,  so  that  the  cost  to  raise 
the  4  tons  to  the  acre  in  the  Philippines,  on  the  same  wage  rate,  would 
be  double,  or  2^  cents,  or  again  equalizing  conditions  throughout  the 
world. 

Now,  I  have  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  committee  that  whatever 
comparisons  the  opposition  have  made,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
surrounding  conditions  and  be  fair,  it  wall  be  seen  that  the  Philip- 
pines' cost  of  producing  sugar  will  be  between  1^  and  2i  cents,  the 
same  as  the  other  cane-sugar  countries,  and  that  even  under  the  lowest 
possible  cost  of  1;^  cents  it  stands  no  show  in  the  future  competition 
with  the  home  beet. 

Now,  I  have  finished  with  that  phase  of  my  statement,  and  have 
only  gone  into  it  at  all  because  I  have  been  forced  to  take  cognizance 
of  their  repeated  assertions  that  we  could  produce  sugar  cheaper  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  We  will  now  get  down  to  the  real 
point. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  taken  the  opposition  at  its  own  value,  and 
have  clearly  proven  that  under  any  comparison  they  take  it  is  impos- 
sible for  Philippine  sugar  to  seriously  compete  wjth  the  home-grown 
product.    But  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
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comparing  our  future  cost  on  a  basis  of  a  25  per  cent  duty,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  three  years  only,  and  our  opponents  uaight  with 
justice  cry  out  that  I  was  trying  to  fiide  the  real  point  that  will  com** 
with  free  trade,  lowering  the  cost  some  42  points.  But  I  do  not 
intend  to  shirk  it,  though  in  granting  this  1  must  again  demand  cer- 
tain concessions  in  our  economic  conditions  that  are  inevitable. 

When  we  come  under  absolute  free  trade  we  must  also  come  under 
the  ojDeration  of  our  coastwise  laws,  now  held  in  abeyance.  Does  nor 
experience  teach  us,  wherever  American  transportation  companies 
have  a  complete  monopoly,  the  freight  rates  are  out  of  sight  ?  Does 
not  the  experience  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  whose  freight  rates  to  the 
mainland  have  doubled  since  annexation,  point  out  what  we  may  ex- 
2:>ect  under  similar  conditions  in  the  Philippines?  Can  we  alone  ex- 
pect to  be  favored  in  all  this  great  nation  and  freed  from  the  penalty 
attached  to  free  trade?  WTiat  does  this  imply?  It  means  that  aver- 
age freights,  which  are  now  $6  per  ton,  will  increase  to  $12,  or  $0.60 
per  hundred  pounds. 

When,  in  the  due  and  logical  course  of  events,  the  Philippines  as- 
sume their  share  of  the  Federal  burden,  turning  over  to  the  Federal 
authorities  the  customs  receipts,  diminishing  to  that  extent  the  reve- 
nues of  the  insular  government,  will  not  the  deficit  have  to  be  made  up 
by  full  internal  taxation  ?  Will  it  not  be  just,  after  planters  have  been 
given  a  profitable  market,  that  they  resume  their  share  of  the  general 
taxation  of  their  lands,  which  law  is  now  repealed  for  some  years? 
Will  not  this  and  other  items  have  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  production  ? 
And  then  as  development  is  stimulated,  as  new  enterprises  call  for 
more  efficient  labor,  will  not  the  labor  wage  rise  steadily  toward  the 
unit  of  the  dollar  mark?  All  these  are  but  a  repetition  of  what  has 
occurred  in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  will  prove 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Will  not  the  building  of  tne  railroads,  the 
construction  of  immense  public  works  and  improvements,  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  forests,  the  opening  up  of  mines,  the  development  ot  the 
great  hemp  monopoly,  ana  other  such  enterprises  call  for  their  quota 
of  labor,  and  will  not  the  competition  stimulate  and  advance  wages? 
If  it  does  not,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  directly  contrary  to  all  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  We  must  accept  of  what  experience  teaches  and  an- 
ticipate this  natural  rise  in  labor  wages.  If  the  normal  wage  in  the 
cities  to-day  is  $0.50  and  $0.30  to  $0.37^  in  the  country,  for  any  large 
demand,  the  inevitable  result  is  that  in  a  few  years  this  will  advance 
to  $1  in  the  large  centers  and  50  to  75  cents  in  tfie  fields,  I  say  in  a  few 
years,  but  this  will  occur  as  soon  as  a  sudden  demand  is  created,  as 
onlv  under  a  high  inducement  can  the  Filipino  be  persuaded  to  work, 
and  this  to  be  really  successful  must  include  the  transportation  of  his 
entire  family  to  the  labor  center,  where  proper  houses  have  to  be 
erected  to  keep  him  there.  So  when  we  look  forward  to  what  the 
probable  cost  of  sugar  will  be  under  free  trade,  we  must  in  all  fairness 
confront  the  changed  conditions  inevitable  to  such  a  situation.  Of 
all  the  comparisons  already  made,  the  most  equitable,  as  fitting  all  our 
conditions,  was  the  one  with  Porto  Rico,  and  we  can  safely  estimate 
on  a  future  average  cost  of  sugar  in  the  islands  at  2  cents,  or  the 
world's  average.  Under  the  changed  conditions,  add  60  cents  freight 
and  insurance,  $1  differential,  and  49  cents  freight  to  the  Missouri 
River,  and  the  other  constants,  and  we  have  a  total  of  $4.85,  deduct  a 
half  a  cent  if  you  want,  and  we  are  still  out  in  the  cold.     Under  no 
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possible  estimate  or  calculation,  based  on  reasonable  data,  can  the  cost 
be  brought  down  to  less  than  a  cent,  as  the  opposition  would  have  it. 
So  here  we  have  looked  again  into  the  future  from  a  sound,  practical 
standpoint  and  we  find  that  they  are  still  in  error. 

The  point  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Humphreys  in  his  testimony  here 
before  this  committee  that  the  yearly  increase  of  production  in  any 
one  of  our  sugar-producing  centers  is  more  than  ample  to  cover  the 
annual  increase  of  consumption,  which  he  places  at  an  average  of 
03,000  tons  for  the  ten  years  ending  1905.  Mr.  Humphreys  bases  his 
figures  on  the  estimates  of  Willett  &  Gray  for  the  coming  croj),  which 
shows  a  great  increase  for  all  countries.  AVhen  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
bill  was  under  consideration  and  the  issue  between  the  refiners  and  the 
beet-sugar  people,  the  latter  openly  challenged  the  accuracy  of  Wil- 
lett &  Gray  s  statistics,  and  charged  them  with  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  trust.  I  see  they  have  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and 
the  authority  they  then  despised  they  now  call  on  for  aid. 

But  they  bri^ng  the  point  uj)  and  state  in  effect  that  the  annual  in- 
crease in  the  tJe^t,  in  the  cane-sugar  product  of  Louisiana,  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii  can,  individually,  take  care  of  the  annual  increase 
of  consumption.     I^t  us  look  into  this  and  analyze  the  statement. 

It  is  generally  conceded  and  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  production  and  can  never  hope 
to  pass  450,000  tons.  The  limited  land  area,  coupled  with  the  scarcity 
of  labor,  absolutely  j^rohibits  any  further  expansion  of  the  industry, 
and  at  the  present  time,  aside  from  the  high  costs  of  cultivation,  the 
great  problem  to  be  solved  is  that  of  labor.  It  is  conceded  among  the 
Hawaiian  planters  that  a  production  of  500,000  tons  is  possible,  but 
that  the  extra  100,000  tons  would  be  produced  at  a  loss.  I  have 
already  explained  why  it  is  unprofitable.  Hawaii  has  always  had 
her  labor  problems,  even  before  annexation,  but  the  situation  is  now 
so  acute  that  they  are  talking  of  establishing  an  immigrant  station 
at  New  York  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Europeans  to  settle  in  the 
islands.  They  have  tried  all  kinds  of  cheap  labor — Kanakas,  South 
Sea  Islanders,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Kcreans.  Portuguese,  and  Porto 
Ricans — but  the  final  judirment  is  that  they  must  turn  to  the  white 
man.  As  our  party  passed  through  Honolulu  the  authorities  and 
sugar  men  wen*  arranging  with  some  Russian  elders  to  bring  in  sev- 
eral hundred  of  their  countrymen. 

As  to  Louisiana,  the  situation  there  is  notorious.  They  are  not 
only  handicapped  by  having  an  industry  foreign  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate, but  their  labor  supply  has  steadily  decreased.  The  negro  ele- 
ment— the  old  mainstay  oi  the  plantations — has  been  enticed  away  by 
the  higher  wages  offered  by  the  railroads  and  other  industrial  enter- 
prises, so  that  to-day  the  Louisiana  planter  is  at  a  loss  for  proper  and 
sufficient  labor.  Like  his  Hawaiian  brother,  he  is  "up  against  it/' 
and  although  there  are  unlimited  alluvial  lands  in  the  State  capable 
of  cultivation  the  lack  of  labor  to  work  them  is  a  bar  as  insurnioimt- 
able  as  though  they  were  limited  in  the  actual  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  Louisiana  planters  have  also  turned  to  foreign  immi/^ra- 
tion  as  the  onlv  means  of  saving  their  industi'y.  Immigrant  stations 
have  been  established  at  New  Orleans  to  catch  the  new  arrivals  from 
Italy  and  entice  them  out  to  the  cane  fields,  and  they  also  talk  of 
extending  their  propaganda  and  efforts  to  other  ports.  Like  their 
Hawaiian  confrere,  they  want  cheap  labor — the  cheaper  the  better — 
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and  they  confess  that  they  have  had  many  Filipinos  working  there 
with  good  results.  It  can  be  safely  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  lack  of 
labor  constitutes  a  perfect  check  on  the  further  development  of  the 
Louisiana  cane-sugar  industry,  and  while  the  crop  may  advance  a  few 
thousand  or  more  tons,  owing  to  the  stimulus  oi  a  high  market  like 
last  year,  it  will  dwindle  again  to  the  old  output,  and  decrease  rather 
than  increase. 

As  to  Porto  Rico,  there  is  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  island.  They  have  the  population,  but  the  area  is  limited 
Every  available  plot  of  soil  is  unasr  cultivation  in  some  crop.  *V11 
the  lands  can  not  be  put  into  sugar,  and  conservative  estimates  place 
the  limit  as  between  250,000  and  300,000  tons,  and  nearly  all  the 
available  cane  acreage  is  now  planted  to  that  crop.  (Note  Willet's 
testimony  corroborating.) 

Now,  as  to  Cuba,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  make  any  statement 
of  the  capacity  of  the  lands  for  cane  as  a  nmitation  to  her  outpuL 
and  here  again  the  line  is  drawn  by  the  available  labor  supplv.  Our 
friends  of  the  opposition  point  with  glee  to  the  great  development 
of  the  Cuban  industry  in  the  last  few  years — from  600,000  to  over 
1,000,000  tons — and  attribute  the  advance  to  the  working  of  (he 
reciprocity  treaty,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  natural  recov- 
ery from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  insurrection  and  war.  In  181*4 
and  1895  Cuba  produced  over  1,000,000  tons,  and  the  rapid  increase 
after  peace  was  declared  was  due  to  the  return  to  normal  conditions. 
Last  year,  which  is  everywhere  admitted  as  a  phenomenal  one,  en- 
couraged the  farmers  to  increase  their  acreage,  but  it  is  an  undisputed 
fact,  widely  commented  on  in  the  technical  journals,  that  the  new 
plantings  were  so  large  that  no  consideration  was  given  U>  the  extra 
labor  necessary  for  moving  the  crop,  and,  as  a  fact,  the  estimated 
increase  of  something  like  200,000  tons  called  for  the  employment 
of  nearly  40,000  extra  laborers,  and  no  visible  means  of  securing  thera. 
The  labor  question  has  occupied  the  Cuban  planters  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  topic.  As  we  enforced  on  Cuba  our  immigration  laws, 
it  has  phiced  a  check  on  bringing  in  cheap  cooly  labor,  and  the  ho]^ 
of  the  island,  like  Hawaii  and  Louisiana,  is  in  the  oncourageiuent 
of  labor  from  Europe.  For  Cuba  to  greatlv  increasi*  her  outj)Ut 
means  that  she  will  have  to  adopt  the  same  metThods  a.^  Hawaii,  ivhich 
is  really  unprofitable  and  unlikely,  or  she  will  have  to  greatly  incn»ase 
her  immigration. 

As  to  our  home  l)eet-sugar  industry,  the  lack  of  efficient  lal»r  is 
also  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  anv  rapid  development,  as  it 
is  conceded  that  the  independent  American  farmer  will  not  lower 
himself  to  carry  on  the  slow,  tiresome,  menial  drudge  work  necessarv 
to  successful  beet-sugar  cultivation  in  the  field,  and  wherever  beet 
raising  is  a  success  it  is  because  entire  families  are  engaged  in  field 
labor,  where  the  mother  and  daughter  and  little  boys  of  10  years 
perform  the  same  work  and  are  just  as  valuable  as  the  full-grown 
man.  It  is  a  fact  that  entire  families  of  Russians  are  imported  into 
Michigan  from  Nebraska  to  cultivate  the  beet  farms,  ana  the  man's 
efficiency  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  family.  Mr. 
Collins,  operating  a  beet-su^ar  factory  in  Ohio,  in  the  presence  of 
this  coniniittee  proudly  exhibited  the  photograph  of  one  American 
family  of  fourteen,  composed  of  father,  mother,  daughters,  and  vari- 
ous young  children  who  were  working  in  his  beet  fields.     Talk  about 
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cooly  labor  or  the  peons  of  Mexico;  it  is  far  more  honorable,  far 
more  becoming  to  us  as  a  nation  to  encourage  a  natural  industry  in 
the  distant  Philippines  than  to  foster  and  build  up  an  unnatural 
home  industry  which  degrades  the  mother  and  daughter  and  drags 
them  down  to  the  same  level  and  plane  as  the  peasant  women  of 
Europe,  who  monopolize  the  work  on  the  farms. 

Don't  pass  this  bill,  say  the  beneficent  beet-sugar  magnates,  for  by 
so  doing  you  will  enslave  the  poor  benighted  little  brown  Filipino, 
you  will  lorge  the  links  which  chain  him  to  a  life  of  slavery  in  the 
tropical  cane  fields,  under  the  lash  of  the  cruel  American  oppressor 
ana  exploiter,  and  we  protest  in  the  name  of  humanity  against  the 
barbarous  measure!  Lend  us  your  ears!  Extend  to  us  your  aid! 
Come  with  us  to  Colorado  and,  when  this  fair  land  is  dotted  with  the 
hundreds  of  beet-sugar  factories,  when  the  land  is  blanketed  with 
thousands  of  beet  farms  and  you  are  drinking  your  morning  coffee 
sweetened  with  the  sugar  produced  at  home,  you  can  think  of  the 
great  good  we  have  accomplished,  think  of  the  motherhood  of  our 
farming  regions  released  from  the  drudgery  of  the  washboard  and 
the  kitcnen  and  elevated  to  the  higher  and  nobler  mission  of  thinning 
out  beets  on  her  hands  and  knees  under  the  summer  sun,  so  that  your 
lives  may  be  sweeter;  think  of  the  youth  of  our  fanning  districts — 
the  thousands  of  small  boys  and  girls — the  future  hope  and  great- 
ness of  our  country — liberated  from  the  tyranny  and  me  rod  of  the 
village  schoolmaster  and  the  reformatories,  and  their  young  lives 
enlightened  and  their  physiques  strengthened  by  bringing  them  into 
direct  touch  with  nature  in  the  glorious  beet  fields.     Think  of  the 

freat  benefits  bestowed  on  our  race  and  how  this  menial,  slow 
rudgery  will  develop  the  children  of  our  rural  population  into  a 
more  hardy,  more  intelligent  type  than  their  rugged,  independent 
American  ancestor.  Don  t  let  the  cooly  work  in  the  land  wliere  he 
is  at  home ;  let  down  the  bars  so  he  can  come  to  Nebraska.  We  need 
him  there  to  keep  company  with  the  Russians,  Poles,  Japanese, 
Indians,  Mexicans,  and  other  so-called  American  laborers.  That  is 
what  home  grown  American  beet  sugar  means. 

Our  friends  of  the  opposition,  who  are  so  worried  over  the  future 
of  the  poor  Filipino,  who  express  such  benevolent  and  altruistic 
views  for  his  eihancipation,  and  who  see  over  there  in  the  jungles  of 
those  far-away  islands  millions  of  future  serfs  for  the  cane-sugar 
barons,  why  don't  they  put  into  practice  what  they  preach  ?  If  they 
are  in  earnest  about  their  salvation,  why  don't  they  go  over  and 
j=ecure  a  few  thousand  to  work  their  beet  fields  and  release  our  own  race 
from  the  degrading  yoke?  There  is  no  law  that  I  know  of  against 
.the  importation  of  Filipino  labor,  so  the  altruistic  beet,  the  enter- 
prising Hawaiian,  and  Louisiana  planter  can  surely  have  no  objec- 
tion nor  find  any  difficulty  in  solving  their  troubles.  They  say  the 
labor  is  there  in  abundance,  despite  all  that  others  have  said  to  the 
contrary.  All  right,  I  answer,  more  power  to  you,  go  and  get  them; 
you  need  them  in  your  business.  Why  don't  they  try?  We  have 
tried.  We  have  tried  to  induce  them  to  go  from  one  province  to 
another  and  failed.  W^e  have  shown  those  who  were  starving  in 
Cebu  that  thev  could  earn  $2  gold  per  day  in  the  hemp  fields  of 
Sorsogon;  we  have  offered  two  months'  pay  in  advance  to  entice  the 
Tao  irom  his  nipa  shack  in  Capiz  to  the  cane  fields  of  Negros;  we 
have  sent  out  men  in  the  provinces  of  Pangasinan,  Isabela,  Nueva 
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Ecija,  and  Pampan^a  to  enlist  laborers  for  the  Benguet  road,  and 
we  have  failed  to  budge  him  away  from  his  guitar  and  his  vino.  But 
we  don't  know  anything  over  there.  We  Americans  are  not  up  to  the 
ways  of  the  natives.  Jfo,  only  the  American  beet-sugar  men  know 
what  they  are  talking  about;  thev  know  better;  they  can  do  what 
we  failed  to  do.  Well,  there's  the  islands,  there's  the  labor,  and 
here's  the  demand.  Why  don't  they  try?  Mr.  Hatch,  represent- 
ing the  Hawaiian  planters,  when  asked  the  question,  condescended 
to  honor  us  who  know  by  stating  the  Filipino  would  not  leave  home. 
We  told  him  that — he  don't  know  it  from  his  own  Imowledge.  Let 
him  try. 

Maybe,  gentlemen,  the  future  will  show  that  we  poor  exiled  Ameri- 
cans in  the  far-away  islands  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

COST  IN  PHILIPPINES. 

Now,  what  do  we  find  in  the  facts  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the.  Philippines  to-day?  •Various  testimony  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  both  sides  to  make  their  arguments  plausible.  The  beet- 
sugar  people,  through  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  others  have 
shown  that  sugar  could  be  produced  at  less  than  a  cent  a  pound  and 
corroborated  this  statement  with  data  secured  on  the  ground  or  with 
testimony  presented  to  the  Commission  in  the  Philippines.  It  was 
this  particular  phase  of  the  situation  that  I  spent  some  two  months 
in  investigating,  as  a  practical  expert,  for  it  was  clear  to  me  that 
there  was  some  error  m  the  details  of  cost.  The  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  his  testimony  before  this  committee,  conclusively 
proved  that  at  the  low  cost  of  production,  as  advocated  by  our  oppo- 
nents, the  Filipino  planter  could  have  made  enormous  profits  by 
shipping  his  product  to  this  market,  yet  for  the  ten  years  onlv  a 
paltry  average  of  from  4,000  to  5.000  tons  came  over  here.  With  a 
great  market  waiting  for  the  goods  and  a  magnificent  profit  on  the 
cost,  they  failed  to  increase  their  product,  and  instead  actually  kept 
going  deeper  into  the  whole,  finally  striking  the  bottom,  and  were 
buried  under  the  avalanche  of  debts.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  primer  or 
catechism  for  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers,  lays  great  weight  on  the 
cost  of  95  c^nts  per  100  as  given  by  the  Philippine^  Sugar  Estates 
Company.  Mayl)e  they  are  right,  but  despite  this  abnormally  low 
cost  and  corresponding  high  prices  in  the  world's  markets  this  com- 
pany went  into  liquidation. 

Seilor  Joso  Puig  is  owner  of  sugar  hacienda  "'  Ynaun,"'  located  at 
San  Fernando,  Panipanga.  The  depth  of  soil  on  his  estate  av(»ra«es 
8  feet  and  is  plowed  to  a  depth  of  6  inches.  The  lands,  like  mo«t  of 
those  in  Pampanga  and  the  plain  extending  northward  from  Manila 
Bay,  are  about  at  sea  level,  bemg  so  low  that  proper  drainage  is  inip<»- 
sibie,  so  that  with  a  wet  season  the  water  remains  on  the  ground  and 
drowns  out  the  growth  of  the  cane.  This  condition,  existing  up  to 
above  Angeles,  is  a  disadvantage  which  in  the  course  of  time  will 
kill  the  cane  industry  in  Pampanga  and  bring  the  lands  under  rice 
cultivation,  for  which  nature  has  adapted  them.  The  wage  system 
under  which  Mr.  Puig  operates  his  estate  is  as  follows:  The  owner 
supplies  the  land,  house,  carabaos,  plows,  and  seed,  and  other  took 
and  necessities,  and  the  colono  receives  in  return  one-half  of  the  prod- 
uct in  rice  and  one-half  of  the  sugar,  less  10  per  cent  for  the  cost  of 
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manufacture.  During  the  season  the  colono  receives  a  monthly  ad- 
vance of  5  to  7  pesos  to  meet  his  minor  necessities.  Under  this  ^stem 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  fair  rate  of  wage,  as  the  ac- 
counts of  both  sides  are  a  tangle  which  would  puzzle  a  "  Philadelphia 
lawyer."  Now,  this  system  is  similar  to  what  obtains  in  Cuba  under 
the  central  factory  system,  where  the  factory  owns  the  land.  The 
average  price  paid  to  the  independent  farmer  in  Cuba  for  his  cane 
delivered  at  the  mill  is  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  in  sugar,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  cash  at  the  current  market  price.  When,  however,  the  factory 
ow  ns  its  lands,  and  labor  is  scarce,  they  make  a  contract  with  a  farmer 
to  cultivate  so  many  acres,  supplying  him  with  land,  seed,  cattle, 
tools,  carts,  and  money  advances,  and  pay  for  the  cane  at  the  same 
rate  as  paid  to  the  independent  farmer,  and  divide  the  returns  with 
their  colono,  and  yet  there  is  no  complaint  made  there  that  the  colono 
is  enslaved.  He  can  break  the  bargain  whenever  it  becomes  unprofit- 
able to  him  or  whenever  the  factory  fails  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the 
contract. 

Under  this  share  system,  as  obtains  in  Panipanga,  the  actual  cost  is 
onlv  known  at  the  end  of  the  season  by  the  difference  between  expenses 
and  receipts,  and  last  year,  when  sugars  sold  at  an  average  of  ^'G  per 
picul,  the  planters  acknowledged  to  have  made  a  little  money. 

For  instance,  IVIr.  Antonio  Consenja,  owner  of  the  hacienda  "  Mag- 
liman,"  at  San  Fernando,  admitted  that  last  year  he  made  ^1,500, 
which  reallv  was  not  a  profit,  but  simply  the  amount  left  to  him  as 
overseer  and  manager  of  his  own  estate  and  factory.  This  is  a  sample 
small  mill.  His  plantings  were  sixty  balibas,  or  acres,  which  yielded 
900  piculs  of  sugar,  an  average  of  15  piculs  per  baliba.  The  cane  is 
planted  in  rows  2^  feet  apart  and  1  foot  between  seed,  and  he  never 
had  a  rattoon  crop.  The  mud  from  the  beds  of  the  rivers  is  dredged 
out  and  scattered  over  the  lands  to  serve  as  a  fertilizer.  His  factory 
equipment  is  a  small  O-horsepower  3-roller  mill  and  engine,  with 
three  open  batteries  of  five  kettles  each.  His  estimated  cost  was 
difficult  to  ascertain,  but  he  opened  his  books  in  the  presence  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  which  showed  that  his  apparent  profit  on 
1>00  piculs,  at  an  average  selling  price  of  ?'5.50  per  picul,  was  W,500. 
]n  other  words,  he  had  this  amount  as  between  his  exj>enditures  of 
?=3,450  and  his  receipts  of  1P=4,950,  or  an  average  cost  of  1P3.63  per 
picul,  which  did  not  include  any  salary  for  himself  or  allow  for  loss 
m  cattle,  interest,  etc. ;  so  it  can  be  fairly  estimated  that  his  cost  was 
^4  per  picul. 

Mr.  Joaquin  Lingiano.of  the  hacienda  Santo  Tomas,at  San  Fernando, 
testified  to  me  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  that  he  had  planted  the 
year  previous  120  balibas,  from  which  he  had  secured  a  crop  of  1,200 
piculs,  or  10  piculs  per  acre,  or  1,375  pounds  of  sugar,  and  in  bad 
years  it  was  much  less.  His  outfit  was  a  little  6-horsepower  mill  and 
engine,  with  four  batteries  of  kettles,  averaging  30  piculs  a  day  out- 
put. His  accounts  showed  that  he  had  sold  his  crop  at  an  average 
price  of  ^5  per  picul,  or  a  total  of  ^6,000,  and  his  apparent  profit  had 
been  about  ^1,200,  or  ^1  per  picul.  As  he  was  working  on  the  share 
system,  it  was  pointed  out  that  one-half  of  this  profit  w^ent  to  the 
colono. 

Mr.  Juan 'Nepumaceno,  operating  a  small  steam  mill  at  Angeles, 
stated  that  for  the  crop  of  1905  he  had  planted  220  balibas  of  land, 
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from  which  a  crop  of  2,520  piculs  had  been  secured,  or  something  like 
11  piculs  per  acre,  or  1,507  pounds.  His  books  showed  that  he  had  re- 
ceived an  average  price  of  f^  per  picul,  or  a  total  of  ^15,120,  and  ac- 
knowledged to  have  made  a  profit  of  P^,000,  or  a  cost  of  something 
like  ?'4.80  per  picul.  His  lands  have  to  be  planted  alternately  with 
rice  and  sugar,  so  he  only  secures  a  crop  of  sugar  every  two  years. 
This  yearly  planting  would  naturally  raise  the  cost  somewhat. 

I  might  go  on  and  cite  several  such  instances,  but  I  desire  to  include 
as  an  appendix  two  distinct  detailed  costs  of  making  sugar,  which 
will  elucidate  the  point,  while  not  taking  up  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  Mr.  Hathaway  and  others  claim  that  the  cost  is  somewhere 
nearer  a  cent  than  a  cent  and  a  half,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  attack  his 
good  faith,  as  these  were  probably  the  costs  he  received  from  parties 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  possible  investor,  and  it  mi^ht  even  be 
granted  that  m  some  instances  the  costs  from  the  books  could  be 
brought  down  to  a  cent  a  pound  or  less;  but,  gentlemen,  if  we  accept 
that  cost,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  only  possible  by  the  planter  failing 
to  pay  his  labor  and  is  a  strong  indication  that  in  some  places  the  da 
system  of  peonage  has  not  yet  been  eradicated.  There  are  on  some 
estates  a  certain  proportion  of  labor  who  live  there  with  their  fami- 
lies, their  forefathers  have  lived  there  before  them,  and  it  is  the  only 
home  they  have.  They  receive  land,  rent,  and  house  free  and  rici 
from  the  owner,  and  also  a  small  stipend.  You  can't  drive  them 
away,  and  they  prefer  to  stay  where  they  are  known  than  to  go  some- 
where else  where  they  wouldf  be  compelled  to  work  harder.  But  this 
condition  is  only  transitory,  it  can  not  exist  indefinitely  under  the 
new  order  of  affairs,  and  in  looking  into  the  future  under  American 
rule  we  must  face  the  question  of  paying  for  the  labor,  and  when  we 
estimate  the  cost  through  all  its  aetails  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
sugar  cost  of  less  than  a  cent  is  only  possible  by  defrauding  the 
native. 

The  divergence  of  figures  between  1  and  1^  cents  is  not  so  great 
and  might  also  indicate  the  location  or  accessibility  of  the  lands  and 
their  proximity  to  a  shipping  port.  The  costs  of  beet  sugar,  as  tes- 
tified here,  vary  from  3J  to  4^,  or  over  a  cent  a  pound,  so  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  a  variation  of  a  cent  can  also  occur  in  the  islands,  or  from 
1  to  2  cents,  with  1^  as  the  average. 

But  the  present  cost  of  sugar  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  future  and 
is  only  cognate  to  the  discussion  as  showing  that  the  planters  need 
relief,  for  with  changed  conditions,  central  factories,  and  modem 
methods  entirely  new  conditions  and  estimates  come  to  the  fore,  dis- 
placing the  present  cost  and  its  relation  to  this  bill,  and  our  only  real 
topic  or  argument  is  what  the  future  holds  out. 

Theoretically,  on  paper,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  sugar  in  the 
Philippines  can  be  produced  at  1  cent,  but,  like  everything  theoretical 
or  prospective,  it  does  not  work  out  in  practice.  In  Cuba  the  theo- 
retical cost  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  is  IJ  cents,  but  the 
actual  average  in  practice  is  over  2  cents,  and  with  beet  sugar  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  theoretical  cost  is  rather  below  3  cents;  but, if 
we  accept  tlieir  statements,  it  has  not  materialized  in  practice.  In  the 
prospectus  of  new  companies  it  is  placed  at  3  cents  to  secure  stock, 
and  in  1890  Mr.  Oxnard  quoted  3  cents  as  the  cost  of  making  beet 
sugar,  to  promote  his  construction  company,  and  later  had  to  acknowl- 
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ed^e  he  was  wrong.  So  the  same  old  rule  must  work  out  in  the 
Philippines,  and  instead  of  a  theoretical  cost  of  1  cent  or  less,  as 
given  out  to  influence  capital,  the  actual  working  cost  is  nearer  1^  or 
!2,  if  we  include  interest,  depreciation,  etc. 

Average  cost  in  Pampanga. 

[From  data  secured  by  George  Bronson  Rea.] 

Lands  under  cultivation  (approximate). 

Yield  of  Muscovado  sugar  per  **balita,"  maximum  20  piculs,  minimum  15 
piculs. 

Crop  of  1904,  2.100  piculs  or  pllones. 

Value  of  lands,  based  on  yield  of  15  piculs=y40  per  balita. 

PLANTING  EXPENSES. 

Plowing  1  balita,  1  man  and  2  carabaos,  with  native  plow,  average  K 

per  time,  5  plowings,  at  K :W0. 00 

Harrowing,  2  times,  at  W 2.00 

Furrowing,  1  time,  at  Tl 1.00 

Drainage  ditches 3. 00 

Planting  10,000  points 2.00 

Hoeing  and  weeding 7.50 

Total - 25. 60 

Yield  of  balita,  15  piculs;  cost  per  picul 1.70 

CUTTING   CANE. 

Work  paid  for  on  basis  of  each  10  piculs  of  sugar  manufactured  at  mill, 

called  a  tarea  or  task,  per  task . .  75 

Food  cost  for  above .20 

Cartage  to  mill,  per  task 1.00 

Food  cost  for  above  item .40 

2.35 
Cost  per  picul .235 

MANUFACTURING   EXPENSES.  , 

Capacity  of  mill,  35  piculs  per  day. 

Average  day*s  work,  30  piculs  per  day. 

Engineer  (salary),  per  mouth 30.00 

Fireman  (salary),  per  month 15.00 

45.00 

25  working  days  X  30  piculs  per  day.  per  picul " 

Hill  men:  10  men,  at  f^0.12i  per  task  and  food,  and  10  men  in  a  shift, 

-4.  •^A  on ^«„  „«/!  Pr.^A     10  times  1*0.125-+  ten  times  P"0.20 

at  r^O.  20  per  day  and  food = '    —      — n 

Sugar  boi  ing:  1*2  i)er  task,  or  F0.20  per  picul 20 

8  men  to  battery  X  6  batteries =18  men;  2  sugar  boilers =20  men  X 

4  00 
TO. 20 = r 4  food  cost   g^  =per  picul 13^ 

Six  firemen  for  six  batteries  (wage,  0.30-f0.20  food=0.50),  six  times 

0.50=0.10  per  picul ^ .10 

Fuel.  W.50  per  day=per  picul .15 

Hauling  to  town,  i)er  cartload  of  7  piculs==r2.00=0.285  per  picul .  285 

Food  of  engineer  and  firemen .013 

Pllon    (centainer) --  .50 

Lima  and  oil .05 

Freight  to  Manila .20 
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PlantlDg  expenses W.70 

Cutting  and  hauling .23G 

Manufacturing  .  766 

Hauling  to  town .285 

Container .50 

Lima  and  oil .06 

Freight  to  Manila .20 

Overseer  or  owner's  wages  at  P'lSO  jwr  month  =  1^1,800  per  year  = 

1,800               .     ,  ^, 

2  ][0Q  =  per  picul 8^ 

lgy  g  =  per  pound  =  i^O.033,  or  United  States  currency,  $0,016  i)er  pound.       4. 58 

COSTS   IN    NEGEIOS. 

Now  I  want  to  submit  a  fair  sample  of  detailed  cost  of  making 
sugar  in  the  island  of  Negros,  and  call  your  attention  particularly  to 
just  where  the  opposition  have  made  their  error  and  also  where  the 
average  Filipino  planter  errs  in  computing  his  actual  costc>. 

In  Negros  the  unit  of  land  measure  is  known  as  the  "  lacsa,' '  com- 
prising 10,000  plants  or  stands  of  cane  on  a  plantation.  \VTien  crop 
are  good  a  "  lacsa  "  of  new  land  will  produce  an  average  of  30  picuk 
when  poor  about  15  piculs,  while  on  the  older  lands  the  general  aver- 
age is  about  16  piculs,  or  1  ton.  There  are  3  "  lacsas  "  of  cane  9ee<l 
to  1  hectarea  of  ground,  or  equal  to  five-sixths  of  an  acre.. 

There  are  some  new  lands  that  give  still  better  results,  and  there 
are  others  that  fall  far  short  of  this  average,  but  generally  si>eakiDg, 
20  piculs  per  "  lacsa  "  in  what  are  classed  as  average  harvests,  (hi 
this  fair  average  basis  we  will  make  an  estimate  for  a  plantation  of 
200  "  lacsas,"  a  4,000-picul  harvest,  commencing  with  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  milling,  packing,  and  transportation,  until  the  product 
is  placed  on  sale  in  the  market  for  the  farmer,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  port  of  Iloilo,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  work 
of  prty^aration  is  usually  less  costly  in  soft  ground,  there  are  othei 
lands  on  which  the  expenses  run  much  higher  than  those  which  an? 
here  set  forth : 

Planting  and  cultivation. 

[Expenaee  per  "  lacsa/'] 

Four  preliminary  workings  of  ground ^liiW 

Planting  or  seeding 4.00 

Three  plowings  and  cleaning  of  plants IXi^ 

One  final  working 5.C0 

Total ^tiiO 

The  ^34  for  expenses  of  cultivation  i)er  **  lacsa  "  will  give  us  ^1.70  per  picu*. 

Cutting  and  manufacture. 

[Exi>ense8  per  picnl.] 

Cutting  and  carting  of  cane fO.S 

Sun  drying  of  bagasse .10 

Ovens  and  mill .2T 

Total .3 
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Packing  and  transportation,  etc. 

[Expenses  per  picnl.] 

Bags  and  rattan PO.  13 

Packers .  02 

Carting  to  wharf .25 

Lighter  transportation .  20 

Expenses  of  delivery  in  Iloilo .10 

Agent's  commission,  Hollo .  10 

Total .  80 

SUMMAKY. 

Cultivation,  i>er  picul W.  70 

Milling,  per  picul .72 

Transportation,  per  picul .  80 

Total 3.  22 

or  an  apparent  cost  of  1P2.30.  or  $1.15.  per  100  pounds. 

Now,  if  we  rest  on  this  as  the  final  or  absolute  cost  we  would  be 
OTeatly  deceived,  as  much  deceived  as  the  planter  who  stops  here  with 
his  details.  -  It  is  true  that  the  above  is  a  fair  average  or  general  ex- 
penses, for  in  a  reunion  of  planters  held  at  Bacolod  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  provincial  governor  they  all  more  or  less  agreed  on  the 
point  that  the  cost  to  plow,  plant,  and  cultivate  a  "  lacsa  "  would 
avera^  1P34,  and  I  also  ascertained,  by  a  practical  example  on  Senor 
Luzuriaga's  estate,  that  the  cost  of  cutting,  hauling,  and  manufactur- 
ing was  80  cents  per  picul,  by  contract,  as  that  was  the  price  agreed 
upon  with  the  contractor  under  which  the  crop  was  being  harvested. 
In  Mr.  Luzuriaga's  case  I  figured  his  bare  costs  down  to  ^^.50  per 
picul,  but,  as  in  the  estimate  submitted,  there  are  many  other  items 
which  have  been  omitted  entirely — the  salary  and  maintenance  of 
the  manager  and  the  permanent  salaried  force,  oil,  light,  expenses  of 
the  plantation  house,  veterinary  charges,  repairs,  commissions  to 
labor  contractors,  loss  of  cattle,  and  other  minor  legitimate  and  nec- 
essary items.  Without  going  into  all  of  these,  but  just  taking  up 
the  most  prominent,  we  find  on  revision  of  the  above  as  follows:  A 
plantation  to  produce  4,000  piculs,  with  the  expenses  already  noted 
and  the  following,  will  be : 

Costs  of  4,000  piculs  as  indicated,  at  W.22 ^12,880 

Salary  of  manager 1,000 

Salary  of  assistant 480 

Maintenance  of  above,  at  ^50  per  month 600 

Four  outside  foremen,  at  ^15  per  month 720 

Maintenance 288 

Rice  for  laborers  (500  piculs,  at  «.50) 2,  750 

Light,  on 60 

18, 778 
Or  a  cost  per  picul  of  ^4.00. 

And  yet  we  have  failed  to  include  interest,  repairs,  depreciation, 
taxes,  and  other  legitimate  charges  which  are  always  difficult  for  any 
outsider  to  secure,  but  the  above  is  ample  corroboration  of  the  costs 
as  advanced  by  those  interested  in  this  measure,  and  it  will  be  seen 
all  the  way  through  that  the  wages  are  kept  way  low,  with  the  rates 
prevailing  in  other  years. 

And  yet  we  have  failed  to  provide  for  the  loss  of  cattle  through 
epidemic  diseases.    In  1902  about  40  per  cent  of  all  the  work  catUe 
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died.  As  a  concrete  example,  which  will  appeal  to  the  members  of 
this  committee  who  visited  the  islands  and  were  entertained  at  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Lacsos,  at  Talisay,  I  might  state  that  I  visited  the  place 
just  about  a  month  after  their  departure  from  the  islands,  and  I  found 
the  rinderpest  had  again  broken  out,  and  on  Mr.  Lacsos  s  estate  out  of 
a  total  of  250  head  of  carabao  65  animals  had  already  died  of  the 
scourge.  Other  planters  also  lost  a  similar  proportion,  out  the  board 
of  health  was  overcoming  its  further  spread.  Now,  a  fair  carabao  is 
worth  ^150,  or  $75  gold,  so  we  see  that  in  less  than  one  month  Mr. 
Lacsos's  loss  in  this  one  item  amounted  to  $4,875  gold,  or  his  entire 
profits  from  his  small  farm  wiped  out  for  the  year. 

There  is  a  belief,  and  although  erroneous  it  is  persisted  in,  that 
sugar  is  produced  at  a  little  more  than  1^  a  picul,  and  from  this 
hypothesis,  based  at  times  on  the  testimony  of  farmers  but  htde 
familiar  with  accounts  and  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  practical 
result  of  their  exploitations,  arise  the  prejudices  which  so  seriously 
injure  this  industi^. 

At  other  times,  when  carts  used  to  cost  from  T26  to  ?^,  a  good 
carabao,  or  ox,  ^50  at  most,  transportation  and  freight  much  less  thin 
to-day ;  when  help  could  be  had  at  smaller  salaries,  and  when  every- 
thing else  Ivas  in  the  same  proportion,  a  picul  of  sugar  came  out  at 
^3  or  more,  indeed,  rather  than  less.  There  was  then  no  land  tax,  no 
tax  on  carts  used  on  plantations,  no  tax  for  the  re-marking  of  cattle, 
all  of  which  tend  to  increase  still  more  the  cost  of  a  picul  of  su^. 
There  were  roads  and  bridges  which,  though  poor,  made  the  cartmg 
more  economic  than  now,  when  there  are  neither  good  nor  bad. 

Even  this  sample  statement  of  costs  is  open  to  wide  variations,  de- 
pending on  the  haul  or  transportation  charges,  due  to  the  distance  to 
the  coast,  and  when  we  vary  the  yield  per  "  lacsa  "  and  bring  it  dowo 
to  the  lowest  or  poor  year  the  costs  doiible. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  analyze  these  costs  and  convince  yourself  of  their 
correctness.  Starting  on  the  basis  of  plowing  a  "  lacsa,''  or,  rouc^y, 
an  acre  of  land,  we  have  a  cost  of  TZ  per  time,  or  $1.50  gold.  >ow, 
it  usually  takes  a  good  frisky  carabao  and  his  affinity,  the  tao,  aboot 
five  days  to  get  over  this  amount  of  ground  in  haste,  or  an  average 
wage  cost  of  30  cents  per  day,  or  about  the  basis  which  it  is  daimed 
he  is  receiving.  Parting  from  this  basis  it  can  readilj'^  be  seen  that 
the  estimate  is  a  fair  one. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  exercise  simple  common 
sense  in  deciding  which  side  is  correct  in  this  question.  I  don't  re- 
quest you  to  take  my  word  or  believe  my  statements  unless  you  so 
wish,  but  I  do  ask  you  to  stop  and  consider  this  matter  of  costs  from 
the  e\ddence  submitted.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  what  the 
great  profits  would  have  been  had  the  Filipino  planter  produced  his 
sugars  at  less  than  a  cent  a  pound,  and  yet  we  see  that  they  have  been 
tobogganed  to  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  Delegations  have  submitted 
their  detailed  costs  in  the  hearings  at  Manila,  Mr.  De  la  Pama  has 
again  reiterated  his  statements  here  in  Washington,  and  I  have  sub- 
mitted the  results  of  my  investigations,  and  me  burden  of  all  the 
evidence  is  that  it  costs  about  $4  per  picul,  or  1^  cents  per  pound  to 
manufacture  and  deliver  Filipino  sugars  to  the  port  of  shipment. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  last  page  of  the  publishea  hearings  before  the 
'^avs  and  Means  Committee  of  this  session  and  look  at  the  final 
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aflSdavit  submitted  bv  Mr.  John  Heil,  the  superintendent  of  the 

foyernment  farm  and  experiment  station  at  La  Carlota  in  Xegros. 
'his  is  official,  and  it  states  that  the  yield  per  acre  was  IJ  tons  of 
sugar,  and  that  the  cost  per  picul  landed  at  Iloilo  was  $9.50,  or  over 
3  cents  gold  per  pound. 

"What  does  this  indicate?  The  first  impression  is,  that  if  the 
Negros  planter  is  producing  his  sugar  at  1 J  cents  and  the  government 
farm  at  double  that  cost,  the  management  of  the  latter  is  not  efficient 
and  the  methods  open  to  investigation.  But  this  idea  is  erroneous,  as 
it  simply  indicates  w^hat  the  real  cost  of  sugar  would  be  throughout 
the  entire  island  on  a  similar  scale  of  wages  and  transportation 
charges  due  to  distance  from  the  coast.  If  this  difference  in  cost 
existed  in  the  management  of  a  modem  central  factory,  you  might 
well  charge  extravagance  and  inefficiency,  but  with  the  most  rudi- 
mentary methods,  calling  for  a  minimum  amount  of  intelligence,  it 
simply  demonstrates  the  difference  in  costs  as  affected  by  the  higher 
scale  of  wages,  the  employment  of  modern  farm  machinery  and 
American  mules  versus  carabao,  and  intelligent,  well-paid  supervision, 
and  high  costs  offered.  Here  the  scale  or  wages  and  transportation 
charges  are  considerably  higher  than  that  paid  by  the  farmers,  and  we 
have  as  a  result  a  proportionate  increase  in  cost. 

So  we  have  verified  and  supported  our  side  of  the  case  by  two  power- 
ful comparisons;  first,  we  have  shown  that  under  identical  conditions 
as  to  wages,  yield,  and  machinery  the  cost  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
as  sworn  to  by  competent  witnesses  before  the  West  India  royal 
commission,  averaged  the  same  as  in  the  Philippines,  or  2  cents  per 
pound,  and  we  now  see  that  right  in  the  islands  imder  government 
supervision  and  control,  working  with  improved  implements,  scientific 
cultivation,  and  a  higher  wage,  the  cost  is  just  doubled,  or  3  cents. 

Gentlemen,  I  rest  this  point,  with  confidence  in  your  sense  of  fair- 
ness as  to  which  side  has  stated  the  truth. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  look  at  the  actual  conditions  of  crop  and 
yield  as  obtains  in  the  Philippines  to-day.  What  are  the  yielas  per 
acre  in  sugar,  and  wh«i^^  is  the  tonnage  of  cane?  The  yield  of  sugar 
per  acre  is  a  known  quantity,  and  varies  gr€»itly  in  different  parts  of 
the  islands,  owing  to  difference  in  soil  conditions,  climate,  species  of 
cane,  density  of  me  juice,  and  the  mechanical  apparatus  ana  process 
employed  in  working  up  the  product. 

The  first  requisite  of  good  cane  to  give  the  maximum  jdeld  in  sugar 
in  any  process  depends  upon  the  density  and  purity  of  its  juice,  and 
this  is  naturally  in  turn  dependent  on  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
and  whether  the  cane  is  allowed  to  ripen  properly  before  cutting. 

Now,  it  has  been  intimated  here  by  Mr.  Humphrey  that  we  did 
not  know  in  the  Philippines  anything  about  our  cane,  or  whether  we 
are  getting  one-half  or  one- fourth  of  the  possible  total  of  sugar  in 
the  cane,  as  no  analysis  had  ever  been  made  to  determine  the  point. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  personally,  I  have  never  seen  any  polariscopic 
tests  of  the  cane  juices,  so  as  to  determine  the  average  percentage  of 
sucrose,  or  sugar;  but,  given  the  density  of  the  juice,  experience  in 
other  countries  determines  for  all  practical  purposes  the  proportion 
of  sugar  contained.  As  this  item  plays  an  important  part  in  reach- 
ing a  definite  conclusion  on  our  possibilities,  I  shall  submit  here  the 
results  of  several  years'  tests  made  in  Negros  by  an  English  sugar 
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chemist,  Mr.  Crick,  giving  the  average  densities  of  juice  in  degrees 
Baume  for  the  different  parts  of  the  province  auring  different 
months : 

1.  Northern  Negros: 

November,  — G°  to  0.7°  BnuniO. 

December  to  end  of  crop  (if  very  dry),  —9**  to  10**. 

Exceptional  (liard  cane),  —11.4**. 

2.  West  Negros : 

November,  —6.2**  to  6.8°,  improving  to  9°  to  9.7** ;   exception,  —10*. 

3.  Central  Negros : 

November,  —7°  to  8.5°,  Improving  to  11°. 
Small  patches  in  foothills  give  11.5°. 

Mr.  Crick  also  furnished  me  with  the  following  data  on  the  yields 
of  sugar  per  acre  from  his  own  observations  : 

Northei-n  Xegros. — Average  yield,  li  tons  per  acre.  Maximum  yield,  on  iso- 
lated patches,  2^  tons  per  acre. 

Wcstcnt  \egro8. — Average  yield,  li  tons  per  acre.  Maximum,  2^  tons  per 
acre. 

Central  Ncffros. — Average  yield.  If  tons  per  acre.  Maximum,  on  foothilK 
3  tons  per  acre. 

And,  while  I  am  at  it,  I  will  also  give  the  results  of  his  polariscopic 
tests  in  Iloilo  on  the  sugars  resulting  from  the  above  crops.  I  may 
mention,  incidentally,  that  Mr.  Crick  is  the  deputy  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  Iloilo  and  the  only  person  in  town  owning  a  polariscope. 
His  results  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the  Negros  sugars  polarize  from 
70°  to  79° ;  10  per  cent  polarize  from  79°  to  84° ;  10  per  cent  (superior 
grade,  not  polarized)  sold  on  degree  of  dryness  and  color. 

The  test.s  of  juice  in  Pampanga  show  a  much  lower  density  than  in 
Negros,  owing  to  the  lands  oeing  low  and  improperly  drained. 

&  Pampanga  the  official  returns  of  the  census  give  the  avera^ 
yield  per  acre  as  1,100  pounds,  while  my  own  investigations  fixed  it 
at  12  piculs  per  balita,  or  acre,  equivalent  to  1,800  pounds.  The 
process  of  manufacture  is  the  old,  crude,  muscovado  sugars,  extract- 
ing about  50  per  cent  of  the  juice  of  the  cane.  This  process  at  its 
best,  under  these  primitive  conditions,  will  return  in  su^r  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cane;  in  Louisiana,  with  the  same 
process,  it  is  4^  per  cent.     So  it  is  readily  seen  that  when  only  1,500 

{)ounds  of  sugar  is  secured  per  acre,  or  6  per  cent  of  the  cane,  the 
atter  or  yield  per  acre  will  be  15  tons,  and  18  tons  when  1,800  pounds 
are  secured.  This  firmly  established,  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
a  modern  factory,  securing  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  or  double  the 
above,  in  Pampanga. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Negros  a  different 
method  is  employed  in  making  sugar ;  that  instead  of  draining  the 
molasses  from  the  cooked  mass,  as  in  Pampanga,  it  is  boiled  down  to  t 
point  where,  on  cooling,  there  is  no  molasses  secured,  and  therefore  the 
average  yield  in  weight  of  the  cane  is  much  higher  or  nearly  double,  and 
my  statement  of  5  per  cent  should  really  be  10  per  cent,  and  therefore 
the  lands  in  Negros  are  now  yielding  in  concrete  sugars  the  same  ton- 
nage as  they  would  with  modern  machinery.  There  is  much  truth 
about  this  phase  of  it,  and  taking  all  average  conditions  into  considen- 
tion  it  might  reasonably  be  stated  that  in  Negros  they  are  securing  some 
9  per  cent  instead  of  5  per  cent  in  sugars;  but  the  grade  of  the  sugars 
decrease  in  proportion.     It  could  be  readily  proven  just  what  the  pro- 

Eiortion  is,  and  consequently  instead  of  doubling  the  tonnage  per  acre 
y  modem  methods  the  crop  would  remain  the  same,  and  the  state- 
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ment  of  the  best  people  about  the  possibilities  of  our  lands  refuted. 
(Wiley.) 

It  may  be  said  that  the  sugars  of  Negros  approximate  what  is  called 
in  trade  "  concrete,"  owing  to  the  molasses  being  boiled  down  with  the 
grain,  naturally  increasing  the  weight  or  vield.  They  are  sold, 
however,  under  the  classification  of  muscovados,  but  the  grade  is  so 
low  that  little  of  it  is  bought  by  the  American  refineries.  The  very 
low  grade  sugars,  or  below  80°,  being  so  filled  with  impurities,  asn, 
etc.,  are  not  handled  by  all  refineries,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
refinery  of  the  trust  which  refines  this  product  is  one  located  at 
Jersey  City.  There  is  such  a  preponderance  of  96°  sugars  now  made 
in  the  world  that  the  refineries  will  not  buy  the  very  low  grades, 
except  to  fill  a  limited  demand  for  certain  gra(5es  of  sugar.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  crude  sugars  of  the  West  Indies  finds  its  way  to  the 
Arcadia  Refinery,  at  Halifax,  for  the  Canadian  trade. 

This  fact  notably  explains  just  why  such  a  small  proportion  of  the 
Philippine  crop  has  come  to  this  country,  and  just  why  the  propor- 
tion can  not  be  increased  under  the  present  methods  of  manuiacture. 
Mr.  de  la  Rama  states  that  five-eighths  of  the  crop  in  the  Philippines 
is  below  80°,  two-eighths  from  84°  to  85°,  and  one-eighth  from  87'' 
to  88°,  or  a  slight  divergance  from  the  proportions  given  by  Mr. 
Crick,  of  the  Iloilo  custom-house.  However,  the  point  is  clearly  ap- 
parent that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Negros  crop  is  of  such  a  loW 
polarization  that  it  can  not  find  a  market  in  the  United  States,  except 
at  a  very  low  price,  and  when  we  take  the  average  polarization  of  84°, 
as  has  been  the  case  here  in  these  hearings,  this  really  represents  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  product,  the  balance  being  anywhere  from 
there  down  to  70°.  Now,  the  trade  discount  on  the  market  price  of 
89°  test  for  each  degree  less  is  0.1  cent  down,  so  when  muscovados — 
89°  test — are  quoted  at  3^  cents,  84°  sugars  are  worth  0.5,  or  ^,  cent 
less,  or  2f ,  and  when  we  get  down  to  a  basis  of  79°  it  is  another  i  cent 
off,  or  2^,  and  when  down  to  74°  the  price  is  If  cents,  or  a  sugar  with- 
out a  value ;  that  is,  having  no  demand  except  in  China  and  Japan. 

The  diflFerence  between  the  sugars  of  Pampanga  and  Negros  can 
be  better  appi^eciated  by  the  following  example,  oased  on  a  market 
value  in  New  York  of  3^  for  89°  test: 

In  Pampanga  the  planter  receives  5  pounds  of  sugar  and  about  5 
pounds  of  molasses  from  his  100  pounds  of  cane,  the  sugar  polarizing 
89°,  and  worth,  therefore,  15f  cents  plus  the  value  of  the  molasses  for 
making  rum,  but  it  necessitates  three  to  four  months  for  the  sugars 
to  dram. 

In  Negros  the  planter  receives  9  to  10  pounds  of  sugar  from  his  100 
pounds  of  cane,  polarizing  from  88  to  74,  with  an  average  value  of  2 
cents  per  pound,  or  total  of  18  to  20  cents  for  his  product,  and  no 
molasses. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  for  each  100  pounds  of  sugar,  instead  of  an 
average  price  of  2f  cents  on  84°  test,  the  real  price  to  the  Filipino 
duty,  paid  at  New  York,  is  as  follows  (on  a  value  of  3^,  89°  test) : 

10  per  cent  of  88%  at  0.03025 0.  3025 

10  per  cent  of  84%  at  0.02625 .  2625 

40  per  cent  of  79%  at  0.02125 .  8500 

40  per  cent  of  74%  at  0.0162.5 .  6500 


Average  per  100  pounds 2.0650 
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So  instead  of  an  average  of  2f  the  real  avera^^eis  at  least  five-eightlis 
of  a  cent  less,  or  about  2  cents  per  pound,  and  it  will  help  to  explain 
just  why  the  planters  have  been  losing  nKXiey.  This  may  also  demon- 
strate to  this  committee  whv  so  little  of  the  Philippine  sugars  have 
come  to  this  market,  and  why  these  low  grades  will  not  come  in  the 
future,  and  why  they  will  go  to  China,  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  30,000  or  more  tons  now  stored  in  New  York  has 
found  no  buyers,  or  it  is  possible  it  would  have  been  sold  long  aga 

This  point  alone  is  proof  positive  that  our  exports  to  this  market 
will  not  materially  increase  over  the  old  standards,  and  any  great 
increase  must  come  from  the  90°  product  of  modern  mills. 

The  statistics  of  exports  from  the  Philippines  from  1896  to  1905 
show  that  out  of  a  total  tonnage  of  1,182,364  exported  from  the 
islands  282,000  tons  came  to  this  country,  or  about  25  per  cent,  the 
balance  going  to  the  nearby  markets.  Tliese  figures  are  further  proof 
that  only  25  per  cent  of  84°  to  88°  grades  are  salable  in  the  United 
States,  xnd  the  75  per  cent  of  the  lower  grades  find  their  inevitable 
outlet  to  the  only  countries  where  it  is  consumed  in  a  crude  state, 
where  the  lower  the  price  the  more  acceptable  the  product. 

So  the  doubling  oi  our  present  crop  and  the  exportation  of  it  to  this 
coilntry  is  quite  a  formidable  matter  and  must  come  from  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  factories. 

With  the  drained  muscovado  system  in  Pampan^  the  yield  of  cane 
per  acre  is  roughly  about  18  tons,"^  and  in  Negros  where  they  make  con- 
crete the  yield  may  be  estimated  from  7  to  10  per  cent  on  the  weight 
of  the  cane,  so  that  with  modern  methods  the  yield  could  not  hope 
to  double  the  present  in  tonnage,  but  would  in  value.®  We  find  m 
Negros  that  the  average  yield  is  2,800  pounds  of  sugar  oer  acre,  which 
means  14  tons  of  cane  to  the  acre,  though  in  newer  lands  removed 
from  the  coast  this  average  is  about  doubled  to  30  piculs,  or  5,000 
pounds  per  acre,  or  25  tons  of  cane,  the  world's  average. 

So  in  getting  down  to  a  basis  for  future  work  we  can  safely  esti- 
mate the  lands  of  the  Philippines  to  yield  an  average  of  some  25  tons 
of  cane  and  perhaps  in  the  new  lands  to  rattoon  for  three  or  four 
years,  placing  us  in  the  same  relative  position  as  Porto  Rico. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  discussed  this  Question  trom.  all  its  prac- 
tical points,  and  have  clearly  demonstratea  where  the  oppoBitioii  is 
in  error  and  their  menace  only  a  hallucination  ccmjured  up  by  thflir 
own  brains,  but  in  all  my  comparisons  I  have  carefully  avoided  any 
reference  to  the  existing  mar^n  of  full-duty-paid  sugars  Altering 
this  market  and  fixing  the  price,  basing  my  comparison  of  costs  on 
the  time  when  this  margin  and  tlie  greater  margm  of  Cuban  sugin 
are  wiped  out. 

We  have,  according  to  last  year's  statistics,  a  margin  of  438,000  tons 
of  full-duty-paid  sugars,  to  which  must  be  added  t£e  accepted  yearly 
ratio  of  increase  in  consumption  of  some  80,000  tons,  or  a  margin  of 
510,000  tons  of  full-duty-paid  sugars  to  work  on  for  the  year. 

Now  the  point  has  been  raised  by  the  opposition  that  this  500,000 
tons  is  fully  taken  care  of  this  year  by  the  climated  increase  in  pro* 
duction,  but  I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  an  estimate  figured  out  at  tht 
beginning  of  a  crop  or  the  commencement  of  a  year  seldom  conies 

•  See  letters  of  Doctor  Wiley  appended. 
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true,  for  there  are  innumerable  conditions  which  can  arise  during  the 
year  to  vary  it.  Early  estimates,  based  on  prospective  plantings  or 
possible  yields  are  generally  misleading,  and  crop  statistics  vary  from 
week  to  week  with  weather  conditions  and  other  causes. 

Last  year,  owing  to  abnormally  high  prices,  the  plantings  for  this 
year  were  unduly  stimulated,  but  the  market  has  since  gone  back  to 
its  normal  condition,  and  this  year  with  low  prices  the  pendulum  will 
swing  back  and  the  old  order  of  affairs  prevail.  It  is  decidedly  unfair 
to  take  such  an  estimate  as  one  to  base  their  ar^ment  on  and  hold 
that  this  year's  increase  will  establish  a  new  basis  for  supply.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  estimated'  increase  for  this  yearj  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statistics,  for  we  find  in 
Willett  &  Gray's  circular  as  follows : 

Sugar  crop. 


1904-6. 

1906-6. 

TJriitnd  fltatAH  (TvininiRTMi  and  T*XfUl) 

860.000 
880,000 
145,000 
1,168,  £68 
200, 7& 

812.000 

Hawaii 

870,000 

Porto  Rico 

210,000 

Cuba 

1,800,000 

Beet  crop  of  United  States 

285,000 

Total 

2,247,980 

2,477,000 

2;247;980 

Increase,  1906-6    ...                                                                              .        .    . 

220,020 

The  consumption  of  sugar  last  year  was  lower  than  the  previous 
year,  owing  to  the  high  price,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  this 
year,  with  the  lower  price  and  increase  in  population,  the  consumption 
will  swing  back  to  that  of  1904  plus  the  average  ratio  of  increase,  or 
2,767,162  plus  80,000  plus  80,000,  or  a  total  of  2,927,162  tons.  So  that 
even  with  the  high  estimate  of  the  increase  in  production  of  2,477^000 
there  will  still  be  a  deficit  of  450,000  tons  to  come  from  the  Philippines 
and  elsewhere.  I  think  I  have  conclusively  proven  that  only  the 
iivera^e  proportion  of  25  per  cent  of  the  higher  grade  Filipino  prod- 
uct will  continue  to  come  to  this  country,  even  under  free  traae,  so 
that  for  several  years  at  least  it  will  not  cut  any  figure.  Now,  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  we  have  a  margin  of  someliiing  like  400,000  tons 
of  full-duty-paid  sugars  plus  the  annual  increase  of  80,000  tons  to 
work  on  and  develop  before  the  present  market  values  are  affected. 
I  have  pointed  out  the  difficulties  existing  in  Hawaii  and  Louisiana, 
and  stated  why  their  development  had  reached  its  limit.  The  crop 
of  Porto  Rico  may  advance  to  250,000  Uans  in  a  few  years,  but  not 
until  new  factories  are  erected,  and  that  takes  time,  and  then  that 
island  will  have  reached  the  limit  of  its  resources.  Cuba  will  swing 
back  until  her  labor  question  is  settled,  so  the  real  fight  to  supply  the 
500,000  tons  plus  the  annual  ratio  of  increase  of  125,000  to  150,000, 
which  comes  over  the  garden  wall,  will  dwindle  down  to  one  between 
the  beet  and  the  Phihppines.  In  the  ordinary  rate  of  progressicm, 
with  the  beet  cost  of  proauction  bein^  steadily  lowered  and  the  cost  ib 
the  Philippines  steaaily  increasing,  it  will  take  several  years  before 
this  margin  is  wiped  out,  several  vears  yet  before  the  average  market 
price  for  refined  will  drop  below  the  average  of  4^  cents  as  maintained 
now  by  the  r^neries  on  the  full-duty-paid  sugars. 
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Then  we  get  down  to  the  basis  of  the  20  per  cent  reduction  on 
Cuban  sugars,  and  the  price  will  be  reduced  33  points  accordingly, 
or  a  possible  price  of  $4.17  per  100  pounds.  This  still  gives  a  godd 
profit  to  the  beet,  for  by  that  time  they  will  be  making  sugar  at 
3  cents  per  pound,  and  if  they  are  not  they  have  a  hopeless  case — they 
ought  to  get  out  of  business.  Now,  in  taking  this  view  of  the  future, 
I  assert  it  is  simply  a  gamble,  for  the  chances  are  10  to  1  that  when 
the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  comes  up  at  th^  end  of  three  years 
for  renewal  it  will  not  be  ratified,  and  mstead  of  the  price  dropping 
34  points  it  will  remain  at  the  old  figure  and  bring  the  margin  of 
full-duty-paid  sugars  up  to  over  1,500,000  tons  for  the  home  indus- 
tries to  expand  in. 

Now,  again,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  common  sense,  so  long  as  the 
refiners  control  the  market  and  set  the  price  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  beet  industry  being  wiped  out,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
incidents  in  these  discussions  is  the  open  hostility  and  animosity 
voiced  by  the  beet-sugar  people  against  the  refineries,  whom  they  have 
every  reason  to  bless  for  favors  bestowed  in  the  past  and  to  receive 
in  the  future.  The  price  of  raw  sugars  can  never  get  below  the 
lowest  cost  of  production  and  deliA'ery  at  New  York,  which  can  be 
roughly  taken  at  2  cents,  or  the  world's  price.  'Anything  lower  than 
this  means  the  extinction  of  the  tropical  industrv,  for  at  a  cost  of 
1.4  cents  in  Java,  2  cents  in  Cuba,  2  cents  in  ifawaii,  1^  cents  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  same  in  the  Philippines,  anything  less  means 
the  ruination  of  the  industry.  To  this  2  cents  must  be  added  the 
lowest  duty,  or  the  Cuban  20  per  cent  reduction,  or  1.34  cents,  making 
3.34  cents.*^  Add  the  refiner's  cost  to  refine  and  his  margin  of  profit, 
the  diflFerence  being  about  $1,  it  brings  the  cost  to  $4.34  at  New  York, 
plus  49  cents  to  the  Missouri  River,  or  $4.83.  This  is  the  cheapest 
that  refined  cane  sugar  anywhere  can  come  into  competition  with 
the  beet,  and  is  the  price  which  prevails  at  present,  approximately. 
Any  great  lowering  of  this  cost  is  impossible,  without  putting  either 
the  refiner  or  the  cane-sugar  producer  out  of  business,  and  as  long 
as  there  is  a  demand  for  refined  cane  sugar,  so  long  will  the  beet 
people  be  under  obligations  to  the  refiner  and  his  tropical  brother 
farmer.  And  this  will  always  be  the  case,  for  beet  sugar  can  never 
wholly  displace  the  cane,  as  it  is  not  suitable  for  many  purposes.  I 
would  like  to  read  what  Doctor  Wiley  had  to  say  on  this  point  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

"  The  question  of  the  relative  character  of  the  two  sugars  comes 
also  into  this  discussion.  'Are  they  identical? '  This  is  a  questicm 
which  has  been  asked  me  hundreds  of  times.  I  will  say,  in  reply, 
that  the  pure  sugar  made  from  cane  and  made  from  beets  is  identical 
in  every  particular,  but  the  raw  sugars  are  wonderfully  different  in 
their  composition ;  so  it  is  only  the  absolutely  pure  sugars  which  can 
be  regarded  as  identical.  Therefore,  although  this  table  shows  the 
rapid  relative  growth  of  the  beet  industry,  it  does  not  mean  bv  any 
meahs  that  the  beet  industry  can  ever  drive  the  sugar-cane  indostrt 
out  of  existence,  although  a  great  many  people  calmly  speak  of  tli 
possibility  of  such  an  event  in  the  future — that  is,  that  the  increase  in 
the  beet-sugar  industry  will  be  so  great  that  the  industry  of  makii^ 
sugar  from  sugar  cane  will  cease. 

"  There  are,  nowever,  certain  uses,  based  upon  the  properties  of  the 
two  sugars,  which  can  not  be  interchanged.    For  instance,  for  com- 
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mercial  purposes,  for  baking  purposes,  for  preserving  and  other  simi- 
lar purposes,  the  raw  beet  sugar  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  cane 
sugar,  lor  the  reason  that  beet  sugar  in  its  unrefined  state  is  scarcely 
fit  for  human  consumption,  either  directly  or  in  the  cuisine. 

"  This  is  best  illustrated  by  two  samples  which  I  have  brought,  such 
as  are  taken  every  day  for  polarization  for  the  .purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  rate  of  dutj^  to  be  imposed  upon  imported  sugar.  I  wish  the 
committee  would  smiply  open  these  two  cans  and  smdl  each  one,  and 
you  can  then  understand  the  force  of  my  argument  and  understand 
why  it  is  that  a  raw  beet  sugar  can  not  be  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, while  a  raw  cane  sugar  can  be.  So,  for  the  g;reat  preserving 
industries,  for  making  jams  and  jellies,  anci  for  bakmg  cakes,  where 
low-grade  sugars  are  preferred,  the  beet  sugar  can  never  take  the 
place  of  the  cane  sugar.  Therefore,  the  cane  sugar,  in  spite  of  this 
relative  increase  in  magnitude  of  the  two  industries,  can  never  be 
driven  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 

"  I  will  show,  as  the  hearing  proceeds,  what  the  cause  of  this  re- 
markable increase  is. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  might  think  that  when  you  refined  that 
article  this  difference  would  disappear.  But  I  can  tell  you,  and  so 
<;an  any  expert  in  sugar,  whether  a  refined  granulated  sugar  is  made 
from  cane  or  whether  it  is  made  from  beets. 

"  Mr.  McClellan.  Without  analvsis? 

"  Doctor  Wiley.  Without  analysis.  You  simply  need  to  place  such 
a  sugar  in  a  jar,  only  partly  filled,  and  stopper  it  for  twenty- four 
hours.  Take  a  perfectly  white  sugar,  polarizing  almost  100,  made 
from  beets.  Place  it  in  a  jar,  stopper  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  take 
out  the  stopper  and  smell  it.  This  odor,  like  the  odor  of  the  roses  in 
the  broken  vase,  '  will  hang  round  it  still,'  even  in  the  refined  state, 
as  it  is  sold  in  commerce." 

If  it  were  not  for  this  difference  in  quality  between  the  beet  and  the 
refined  cane  products,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  the  former  in  many 
instances,  the  beet  product  would  ultimately  control  the  situation  and 
dictate  the  prices  or  force  them  down  so  that  the  latter  would  have 
to  go  out  or  business.  The  parting  of  the  road  has  already  passed, 
for  the  cost  of  producing  refined  beet  sugar  is  already  so  low  that  the 
refiners  can  not  compete  with  them  at  the  Missouri  River.  It  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  in  many  instances  the  beet  cost  is  less 
than  3  j  cents,  while  the  raw  cane  proauct  is  worth,  duty  paid,  3.625, 
to  which  add  the  refiner's  cost  of  0.625,  and  we  have  4J,  without  profits 
or  freight  charges.  As  the  beet  cost  declines  and  cane  increases  this 
variance  will  fe  greater,  and  the  beet  manufacturers  will  displace 
tlie  refined  cane  in  all  but  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  yet  continue  to 
take  advantage  of  the  market  as  made  by  the  trust. 

^Vhen  the  beet  cost  is  lowered  to  less  than  3  cents  their  product  wall 
soon  find  its  full  market  and  increase  accordingly,  and  while  taking 
advantage  of  the  New  York  market  in  price  will  so  regulate  it  to 
undersell  it  by  the  difference  in  freight  to  various  centers. 

So  the  field  is  here  for  both  of  us,  and  as  the  beet-sugar  farmer  and 
manufacturer,  under  the  stimulus  of  governmental  help  and  direction, 
continue  to  better  the  product  of  their  beets,  as  witn  new  methods 
they  reduce  their  manufacturing  expenses  and  ultimately  their  costs, 
until  they  reach  the  golden  era  of  2  cents,  they  can  bless  the  refiner 
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and  the  cane  people,  who  are  holding  up  the  n 
4i  cents. 

As  Mr.  Saylor,  the  Government  sugar  exper 
testimony  on  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  (pp. 

Tbere  is  no  doubt  that  the  costs  will  be  equaHzc 
point  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  have  in 
(meaning  the  beet)  will  go  down  as  we  become  more 
methods  and  in  understanding  our  conditions,  and  th 
ical  cane)  will  come  up  by  reason  of  paying  higher  v 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  indulgence  si 
argument,  and  in  conclusion  I  once  more  apj 
this  question  from  its  merits,  feeling  sure  thai 
the  facts  will  decide  the  matter  in  our  favor 
those  far-away  islands  and  we  will  develop  i 
repay  to  the  country  the  millions  spent  in  tr 
We  nave  out  there  the  same  type  of  Ameri< 
great  West  for  you.  Call  them  adventurers  i: 
tlie  same  old  stock  which  made  the  expansion  < 
In  company  with  the  native,  all  they  ask  is  the 
can  can  ask  and  expect  to  receive  from  anoi 
chance.  Don't  discriminate  against  us.  Do 
give  us  an  opportunity — give  us  fair  play.  Gi 
we  will  do  the  rest. 

I  would  like  to  submit  in  evidence  two  doc 
difference  in  prices  existing  between  the  Hot 
markets  at  the  same  date.  First  is  a  letter  i 
Gray,  as  follows : 

New 
Mr.  Geo.  Bbonson  Kea. 

Xew  Wmard  Hotel  W  a  shin  {/I  on.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  24th  instant  is  receive 

In  reply  to  your  question  we  would  say  that  all  si 
sold  in  this  market  are  classed  as  nius<H>vado8  and 
muscovado  sugars. 

For  exnmple.  on  I)e<'ember  27  a  sale  of  5.()00  tons  I 
in  New  York  at  2|  cents  for  84°  test,  and  on  Decen 
sold  at  the  same  price.  Muscovados  of  80**  test  were 
cents.  The  trade  allowance  is  0.1  cent  down  for  < 
makes  value  of  84°  test  muscovados  2i  cents,  the  san 

We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  wl 
YouT*s.  veiy  truly. 


This  gives  the  New  York  market  on  Deceml 
sug.*irs,  at  which  price  6,000  tons  were  sold.  ' 
sugar  at  Iloilo,  we  must  deduct  freight,  insv 
mission,  and  duty,  which  approximately  are  ai 

Freij^ht   • 

Insurance 

Shrinkage,  2  per  cent 

Lighterage,  storage,  etc 

Commission,  2  per  cent 

Duty    

Value  at  New  Y'ork 

Less  charges 

Value  at  UoUo 
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This  is  0.012  per  pound  or  0.012  X137=$1.64  gold  or  W.28  per 
picul. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  present  in  evidence  the  Fortnightly 
Price  Current  and  Market  Report,  published  by  the  Hongkong  Gen- 
eral Chamber  of  Commerce,  containing  the  official  quotations  for 
Chinese-grown  sugars  in  the  Hongkong  and  Canton  markets  for  the 
same  date.  We  find  on  this  date  mat  only  the  SheMung  and  Hoihon 
browns  No.  1  and  No.  2  are  quoted,  or  equivalent  to  tto  PhilippiiMS 
88°  and  84°  sugars,  and  the  average  quotation  of  these  CTades  was  $5 
Mexican  per  picul,  or  with  the  present  high  exchange  about  the  same 
as  W  Philippine  currency. 

At  the  same  date  we  find  that  Iloilo  sugars  are  worth  in  Iloilo,  as 
based  on  the  New  York  market,  ?^.28  per  picul.  The  freight  and 
insurance  from  Iloilo  to  Hongkong  average  30  cents  Mexican  per 
picul,  or  P^.58  per  picul  value  at  the  free  port  of  Hong;kong.  It  is 
here  conclusively  proven  that  the  difference  existing  is  $1.42  per 
picul,  or  approximately  i  gold  per  pound,  proving  conclusively  that 
the  Chinaman  will  not  pay  the  Filipino  the  world's  price  unless  he  is 
forced  to  do  so. 

I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  an  argument  advanced  by  both  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey and  Mr.  Hathaway  to  the  effect  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  cause  the  shrewd  Chinese  buyers  in  the  islanas  to  purchase  Java 
or  China  sugars  for  the  insular  consumption  and  send  their  full  crop 
to  this  market. 

On  analyzing  this  argument  it  appears  that  the  contention  is  cor- 
rect under  the  existing  Philippine  tariff  and  can  only  be  avoided  by 
applying  the  full  Dingley  rate  to  the  islands.  With  96°  sugars,  at 
3f  in  New  York,  it  means  a  rate  in  Iloilo,  as  follows: 

Freight  0.  30 

Insurance .  03 

Duty  .42 

Storage .  125 

Shrinkage   ^ .04 

Commission  .  07 

.985 

or  3.()2r)  less  0.1)85,  or  a  value  at  Iloilo  of  2.645,  under  the  proposed 
reduction  and  under  free  trade,  as  follows: 

Freight  0.  60 

Insurance .  03 

Storage .  125 

Shrinkage   .04 

Commission  .  07 

.865 
or  0.8(>5  less,  or  2.70. 
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and  the  cane  people,  who  are  holding  up  the  market  for  them  to  over 
4^  cents. 

As  Mr.  Saylor,  the  Government  sugar  expert,  so  aptly  stated  in  his 
testimony  on  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  (pp.  53^-534) — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  costs  wiU  be  equalized.  It  is  working  to  that 
point.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  have  both  effects — ^that  our  coit 
(meaning  the  beet)  will  go  down  as  we  become  more  effective  In  our  work  and 
methods  and  in  understanding  our  conditions,  and  their  cost  (referring  to  trop- 
ical cane)  will  come  up  by  reason  of  paying  higher  wages. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  indulgence  shown  in  listening  to  my 
argument,  and  in  conclusion  I  once  more  appeal  to  you  to  consider 
this  question  from  its  merits,  feeling  sure  that  an  impartial  study  of 
the  facts  will  decide  the  matter  in  our  favor.  Give  us  a  dianoe  in 
those  far-away  islands  and  we  will  develop  them;  we  will  in  time 
repay  to  the  country  the  millions  spent  in  trying  to  improve  them. 
We  nave  out  there  the  same  type  of  Americans  who  built  up  the 
great  West  for  you.  Call  them  adventurers  if  you  like,  but  they  are 
the  same  old  stock  which  made  the  expansion  of  our  country  possible. 
In  company  with  the  native,  all  they  ask  is  the  only  thing  one  Ameri- 
can can  ask  and  expect  to  receive  from  another — a  fair  and  equal 
chance.  Don't  discriminate  against  us.  Don't  tie  our  hands,  but 
give  us  an  opportunity — give  us  fair  play.  Give  us  a  square  deal,  and 
w'e  will  do  the  rest. 

I  would  like  to  submit  in  evidence  two  documentvS  bearing  out  the 
difference  in  prices  existing  between  the  Hongkong  and  New  York 
markets  at  the  same  date.  First  is  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Willett  4 
Gray,  as  follows : 

New  York.  January  27.  1906. 
Mr.  Geo.  Bronson  Uea. 

Xf'ic  Wiltard  Hotel  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  24th  instant  is  received  and  note<l. 

In  reply  to  your  question  we  would  say  that  all  sufcars  from  the  Phillppiue* 
sold  in  this  market  are  classed  as  nniscovados  and  obtain  the  same  prices  m 
muscovado  sujfars. 

For  example,  on  December  27  a  sale  of  5.000  tons  Philippine  sugars  was  made 
in  New  Yorit  at  28  cents  for  84**  test,  and  on  Deceml>er  28  I.IKIO  tons  of  same 
sold  at  the  same  price.  Muscovados  of  80**  test  were  quoted  on  same  days  at  3| 
cents.  The  trade  allowance  is  0.1  cent  down  for  each  degree  of  test,  whidi 
makes  value  of  84°  test  muscovados  28  cents,  the  same  as  Philippines. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

W1L1.ETT  &  Gray. 

This  gives  the  New  York  market  on  December  27  as  2f  for  84*^  te^t 
sugars,  at  which  price  6,000  tons  were  sold.  To  get  the  value  of  this 
sugar  at  Iloilo.  we  must  deduct  freight,  insurance,  shrinkage,  cam- 
mission,  and  duty,  which  approximately  are  as  follows: 

Freight   ^ a2T 

Insurance ^^' 

Shrinkapre,  2  i>er  cent .'^ 

Lighterage,  storage,  etc .125 

Commission.  2  per  cent .16 

Duty    .IH 

1.435 

Value  at  New  York 2.625 

Less  charges 1.435 

Value  at  lloUo 1.1» 
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This  is  0.012  per  pound  or  0.012X137=$1.64  gold  or  W.28  per 
picul. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  present  in  evidence  the  Fortnightly 
Price  Current  and  Market  Report,  published  by  the  Hongkong  Gen- 
eral Chamber  of  Commerce,  containing  the  official  quotations  for 
Chinese-grown  sugars  in  the  Hongkong  and  Canton  markets  for  the 
same  date.  We  find  on  this  date  mat  only  the  Sheklung  and  Hoihon 
browns  No.  1  and  No.  2  are  quoted,  or  equivalent  to  tto  PhilippiiMS 
88°  and  84°  sugars,  and  the  average  quotation  of  these  CTades  was  $6 
Mexican  per  picul,  or  with  the  present  high  exchange  about  the  same 
as  W  Philippine  currency. 

At  the  same  date  we  find  that  Iloilo  sugars  are  worth  in  Iloilo,  as 
based  on  the  New  York  market,  TS.2S  per  picul.  The  freight  and 
insurance  from  Iloilo  to  Hongkong  average  30  cents  Mexican  per 
picul,  or  ^^3,58  per  picul  value  at  the  free  port  of  Hcmg^ong.  It  is 
here  conclusively  proven  that  the  difference  existing  is  $1.42  per 
picul,  or  approximately  i  gold  per  pound,  proving  conclusively  that 
the  Chinaman  will  not  pay  the  Filipino  the  world's  price  unless  he  is 
forced  to  do  so. 

I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  an  argument  advanced  by  both  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey and  Mr.  Hathaway  to  the  effect  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  cause  the  shrewd  Chmese  buyers  in  the  islanas  to  purchase  Java 
or  China  sugars  for  the  insular  consumption  and  send  their  full  crop 
to  this  market. 

On  analyzing  this  argument  it  appears  that  the  contention  is  cor- 
rect under  the  existing  Philippine  tariff  and  can  only  be  avoided  by 
applying  the  full  Dingley  rate  to  the  islands.  With  96°  sugars,  at 
3f  in  New  York,  it  means  a  rate  in  Iloilo,  as  follows: 

Freight 0.  30 

Insurance .  03 

Duty  .42 

Storage .  125 

Shrinkage   , .04 

CommisHion  .  07 

.985 

or  8.(525  less  0.985.  or  a  value  at  Iloilo  of  2.645,  under  the  proposed 
reduction  and  under  free  trade,  as  follows : 

Freight  0.  60 

Insurance .  03 

Storage .  125 

Shrinkage   .04 

Commission  .  07 

.865 

or  0.805  less,  or  2.70. 
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.  Now,  the  Java  price  is  the  same  in  the  world's  market,  minus  the 
duty,  freight,  etc.,  w^hich,  with  sugar  at  3f  in  New  York,  are  as 
follows : 

Freight laSO 

Insurance .08 

Duty   1.68 

Shrinkage .01 

Commission .07 

Storage,  etc .123 

2.245 

3.CS25 
2.245 

1.380 

Or  the  price  in  Java  would  be  about  $1.38,  and  to  place  this  in  the 
Philippine  market  we  must  add — 

Freight,  Java  to  Manila $0,125 

Insurance .(^i 

Duty   .  To 

Shrinkage,  1  per  cent : .01 

Lighterage,  etc * .  lii 

1.025 
Plus  Java  price _ 1.3S 

2.405 
Commission,  2  per  cent .04^ 

2. 4iV, 
$2,625  New  York— 
l^ess 

Freight  $0.3ti 

Insurance .03 

Duty   .32 

Storage 125 

Commission  __» .OKJ 

Stirinkage .04 

Value  at  Iloilo 2.625 

.867 

1.55S 

Value  in  China,  December  29 : 

Browns,  ^5.30,  or  $2.05,  or.  roughlv,  $2;  value  at  Iloilo,  $0.015oX 
1.37=$2.12,  or  ^4.24  per  picul-f  .30  freight=4.54  per  picul. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  in  his  testimony  here  the. other  day,  in  referring  to 
the  future  investment  of  capital  to  develop  the  sugar  enterprises  in 
the  Philippines,  prophesies  that  much  of  it  will  come  from  Dutch, 
English,  French,  and  Japanese  sources,  and  some  from  the  United 
States.  The  maliciousness  of' the  statement  is  clearly  apparent,  as 
tending  to  prove  that  the  benefits  of  this  bill  will  go  toward  filling 
the  coffers  of  alien  corporations. 

If  there  is  one  point  above  all  others  that  I  am  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion  on  it  is  this,  for  I  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  the  sto<4 
companies  operating  in  the  East  and  publish  many  of  their  reports 
in  full,  and  every  month  their  stock  quotations,  and  keep  in  close 
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touch  with  such  matters,  and  I  want  to  say  this:  As  regards  the 
Dutch,  there  is  not  one  Dutch  company  operating  in  any  far  eastern 
country  outside  of  their  own  possessions,  and  there  is  only  one 
tobacco  company  and  one  oil  company  whose  stock  is  controlled  in 
the  Far  East  operating  in  Sumatra. "  French  capital  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Far  East  outside  of  Indo-China,  except  in  the  Chinese 
railways,  and  only  one  company  is  organized  in  Hongkong,  operating 
in  Hongkong,  and  that  is  a  coal-mining  company.  There  is  not  a 
single  German  company  operating  in  the  Far  East,  except  those 
purely  commercial,  and  the  bulk  of  English  capital  is  invested  in 
their  own  colonies.  Foreign  capitalists  have  enough  inducements  to 
develop  their  own  colonies  and  dependencies,  as  a  matter  of  patriot- 
ism, and  receive  ample  support  and  guaranties  from  their  respec- 
tive governments  to  do  so,  without  going  outside.  In  response  to 
the  malicious  intent  of  the  statement,  let  me  retort  in  kind.  Borneo 
is  nearer  Java  and  Sumatra  than  the  Philippines,  and  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company  has  held  out  all  kmds  of  inducements  to 
attract  capital  to  develop  the  tobacco  industry  there,  yet  every  cent 
of  capital  has  come  from  companies  in  the  home  country,  England, 
and  not  one  cent  has  gone  over  from  Java,  right  across  the  channel. 

Two  or  three  companies  have  been  floated  in  Hongkong  to  operate 
in  the  Philippines,  but  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  not  one  of  them  has 
as  yet  paid  any  dividends,  and  the  hardest  conmiercial  propasition 
in  the  East  is  to  attempt  to  interest  a  European  in  the  Philippines 
or  in  any  territory  not  under  his  own  Government. 

They  are  jealous  and  afraid  of  us,  and  beneath  their  seeming  friend- 
ship cordially  hate  us.  They  see  in  our  efforts  in  the  Philippines  only 
an  experiment  doomed  to  ultimate  failure,  and  decry  our  attempt  to 
educate  and  uplift  the  native,  holding  that  we  are  undermining  the 
influence  of  the  dominant  race  by  trying  to  elevate  to  our  standards 
an  inferior  one.  They  already  blame  the  Americans  for  rise  in  values 
and  the  standards  of  living  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  consequent  ad- 
vance of  wages  to  the  Chinamen  in  the  treaty  ports.  The  national 
antipathies  existing  between  the  European  and  the  American  on  the 
firing  line  of  the  commercial  war  for  supremacy  in  the  Far  East  can 
never  be  wholly  understood  until  one  has  lived  there  and  felt  its  full 
effects.  The  Englishman  has  forgot  in  his  dealings  with  the  oriental 
what  we  are  beginning  to  learn.  He  knows  that  the  Malay  won't 
work.  He  knows  it  by  bitter  experience  in  his  own  Malay  colony  of 
British  North  Borneo  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  He  has  had  to 
bring  in  the  Chinaman  to  Borneo  and  the  Indian  cooly  to  Penang  and 
PeraK  to  work  his  sugar  estates. 

And  when  the  Philippine  promoter  goes  to  him  to  subscribe  for 
stock  in  a  sugar  mill  all  the  glowing  and  glittering  prospects  on  earth 
couldn't  move  him  to  take  an  intere^st  unless  you  could  show  him  that 
he  could  have  Chinese  labor.  • 

As  to  Japanese  capital,  the  situation  is  this:  A  few  years  before  the 
war  with  Russia  the  Imperial  Government  guaranteed  G  j^jer  cent 
annual  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  erecting  and  operating 
sugar  estates  in  Formosa,  ''just  across  the  channel '  from  that  won- 
derful paradise  of  the  far-away  isle  of  Luzon,  where,  according  to  the 
rule  of  our  opponents,  the  same  fertility  of  soil  should  prevail.  They 
had  a  high-protected  home  market  to  dispose  of  their  product,  abun- 
dance of  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor,  and  what  was  the  upshot  of  the 
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great  propaganda  ?  Three  companies  took  advantage  of  the  miarantj 
and  the  industry  is  practically  a  failure,  so  much  so  that  the  Japaiiefie 
Government  is  turning  its  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry  in  Manchuria.  Any  loose  Japanese  capital  will 
go  into  the  many  semi  national  enterprises  for  the  lurtherance  of  their 
new  policy,  and  it  is  safe  to  state  that  they  have  a  gold  mine  in  pros- 
pect compared  with  raising  sugar  in  the  Philippines. 

No,  gentlemen,  we  can  expect  little  sympatny  or  financial  assist- 
ance from  foreigners  in  the  East  in  our  attempts  to  prove  that  we 
,know  more  than  they  do,  and  we  can  confine  our  hopes  exclusively  to 
what  our  own  countrymen  will  do  in  bearing  the  burden.  Ainm- 
cans  have  rejected  the  experience  of  the  Britisher,  the  German,  and 
the  Hollander  and  the  Frenchman  in  approaching  this  question,  and 
we  have  their  cordial  dislike  and  must  work  out  our  own  salvation* 
politically  and  industrially. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  the  expert  of  the  opposition,  gives  as  his  opinion 
what  the  average  production  of  the  Philippines  under  modem  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  transportation,  and  manufacture  will  be.  With- 
out the  slightest  hesitation,  without  any  qualifying  conditions,  be 
answers,  with  superb  assurance,  that  the  lands  will  produce  4  tons 
of  sugar  per  acre.  He  dwelt  carefully  and  fully  on  the  immense 
acreage  lying  around  loose  just  aching  to  be  plowed  and  placed 
under  cultivation,  and  repeated  inquiries  from  members  of  the  com- 
mittee firmly  established  the  fact  that,  in  his  estimation,  based  on 
the  technical  knowledge  of  the  celebrated  soil  expert.  Captain  Smith, 
who  in  his  ley^ure  hours  lends  his  services  to  the  Government  as  a 
constabulary  officer,  that  this  great  available  sugar  area  aggregated 
1,500,000  acres,  every  one  of  them,  without  exception,  good  for  4 
tons  to  the  acre,  or  a  grand  air-castle  total  of  6,000,000  tons. 

Some  of  the  honorable  members  of  this  committee  apparently  con- 
sider this  phase  of  the  question  as  the  real  point  on  which  this  entire 
controversy  hinges,  but  it  is  not  the  real  issue,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  and  it  don't  make  the  slightest  difference  how  mudi 
land  is  there  available  for  sugar,  or  how  much  the  lands  will  yield, 
but  how  nuich  is  the  cost  of  production  that  will  place  the  sugar  at 
the  competing  point  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  in  his  calm,  deliberate,  and  convincing  manner,  in 
attempting  to  fix  an  estimate  of  yield  has  overreached  himself,  he 
has  overproven  his  case. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  conunittee,  I  accept  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hathaway,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  challenge  him  or  any  other 
sugar  export  to  explain  liefore  this  committee  how,  even  with  this 
phenomenal  yield,  the  cost,  laid  down  at  the  Missouri  River,  can 
cause  any  harm  to  the  beet  industry.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 
I  appeal  to  you  to  exercise  your  sense  of  fair  play  in  determining 
who  is  right  in  this  matter. 

If  we  concede  that  the  islands  will  produce  4  tons  of  sugar  to  the 
acre  every  year,  it  means  that  the  lands  will  have  to  be  replanted 
every  year,  as  no  tropical  lands  in  the  world  will  give  this  yield 
except  by  so  doing,  as  we  have  to  turn  to  Java  for  our  comparison, 
where  we  find  that,  with  labor  at  10  cents  per  day,  it  costs  $28  per 
ton.  or  1.4  cents  per  pound,  and  with  a  labor  wage  of  30  cents  in  the 
Philippines  I  have  shown  that  the  cost  will  be  2J  cents,  and  you 
can't  get  away  from  it.     This  cost  under  free  trade,  landed  at  the 
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Missouri  River,  amounts  to  4.87,  against  the  beet  cost  of  anywhere 
from  3  to  4  cents. 

If  they  say  this  is  4  tons  to  the  acre  with  rattoon  crops,  I  say  the 
man  who  makes  the  statement  does  not  know  what  he  is  talldn^ 
about,  for  the  average  then  will  be  the  same  as  in  all  other  tropiciS 
countries,  or  2  tons,  or,  if  you  take  an  average  of  4  tons  per  acre,  as 
exists  in  Hawaii  with  the  diversified  crops  and  methods,  jrou  have 
again  proven  that  I  am  correct,  for  the  Hawaiian  average  is  4  tons 
per  acre  every  two  years,  or  the  world's  average  of  2  tons  every  year, 
at  a  cost  of  production  under  present  conditions  of  $45  per  ton,  or  2J 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hathaway  reveals  his  utter  lack  of  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  cane  cultivation  in  the  Tropics  by  his  last  deliberate 
estimate  of  4  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  Just  previous  to  that  state- 
ment he  gave  as  his  opinion,  based  on  personal  observation,  that  the 
canes  would  rattoon  tor  as  high  as  ten  years,  and  then  afterwards 
says  with  equal  glibness  that  the  yield  will  be  4  tons  per  acre. 

Where  canes  rattoon  for  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  tonna^ge 
decreases  every  year  and  new  virgin  lands,  which  will  yield  an  initial 
crop  of  4  tons  to  the  acre,  will  drop  in  a  year  to  2^  to  3  tons,  the 
next  year  to  1^  to  2,  and  so  on,  down  to  1  to  IJ  tons,  and  never  yet 
in  the  history  of  cane  cultivation  has  the  yield  with  rattoon  crops 
averaged  4  tons  to  the  acre;  on  the  contrary,  in  Cuba,  the  land  of 
rattoons,  the  average  is  under  2  tons,  so  it  is  seen  that  Mr.  Hatha  way's 
opinion  about  the  yield  in  the  Philippines  can  hardly  be  classed  as 
an  expert  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the 
sugars  of  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  now  stored  in  the  bonded  warehouses  in 
New  York  pending  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
House,  provided  that  these  sugars  should  pay  duty  at  the  old  rate  and 
not  come  in  under  the  reduced  schedule.  The  governor-general,  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  War,  Captain  Palmer,  ot  the  Int.  Bank;  Mr. 
Hopkins,  representing  the  H.  &  S.  and  C.  B.,  of  India,  etc.,  and  others 
haVe  expressed  their  hope  that  this  discrimination  be  rescinded  in 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  While  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  owners  of  these  sugars,  nor  have  I  any  business  connection 
with  them,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  case,  as  typical  of 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  future  in  our  trade  relations  with  this 
market.  These  sugars  were  bought  and  paid  for  in  the  islands  at 
the  top  of  a  high  market,  in  the  expectation  that  the  price  would 
maintain.  The  planters  received  the  benefit  of  this  increased  price 
and  the  money  received  has  caused  a  temporary  stimulus  in  the  sugar 
districts.  The  shippers  expected  that  the  price  would  still  go  higher, 
as  all  indications  pointed  in  that  direction,  but  in  the  two  or  three 
months  before  the  sugars  arrived  at  New  York  the  bottom  had  fallen 
out  of  the  market  and  the  prices  to  below  normal.  It  has  been  ad-* 
vanced  here  that  if  these  sugars  are  permitted  to  come  in  under  the 
proposed  reduction  the  (iovornment  would  be  making  good  a  loss  in 
speculation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  one  important  item  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  matter. 

It  is  an  established  rule  that  for  every  six  months  sugars  are  in 
storage  it  costs  over  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  or  one-fourth  cent 
which  must  be  deducted  from  the  price  realized  at  final  sale.  From 
this  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  although  the  duty  is  rescinded  it  will 
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only  equalize  what  has  been  paid  out  in  storage,  while  if  they  are 
forced  to  pay  the  old  duty  and  the  storage  at  the  present  market  rate 
they  will  sufter  an  enormous  loss. 

These  sugars  have  now  been  in  storage  over  six  months,  and  before 
their  final  sale  will  probably  be  in  a  vear,  or  a  storage  cost  of  over 
one-half  cent.  Add  to  this  the  great  loss  in  shrinkage  on  these  low- 
grade  sugars  for  this  length  of  time,  or  over  5  per  cent ;  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  0.94,  less  31  or  63  cents,  will  be 
completely  absorbed  by  these  items,  and  the  reduction,  instead  of 
being  a  profit  to  them,  in  reality  only  places  them  even  with  the 
market.  If  they  receive  only  $2.58  for  these  sugars,  duty  paid,  and 
have  to  stand  the  old  tariff  and  the  storage,  shrinkage,  etc.,  it  will 
mean  that  they  will  only  receive  $2.58  less  $1.54,  or  $1.04  for  the 
sugars,  from  which  the  commission,  insurance,  and  freight  have  to 
be  deducted,  or,  say,  roughly,  30  cents,  which  leaves  74  cents  for 
these  sugars  at  Iloilo.  As  the  average  market  price  in  Hoilo  last 
year,  under  high  prices,  was  ?^  per  picul,  or  $2.20,  the  actual  loss 
will  be  something  like  $1.46  per  100  pounds,  or  $32.70  per  ton,  a  total 
on  30,000  tons  of  $981,000.  If  the  duty  is  lowered  to  the  proposed 
rate  of  63  cents  per  hundred,  or  $14.11  per  ton  less,  they  will  save 
$423,360,  leaving  a  total  loss  on  the  transaction  of  $557,640. 

x\s  the  publisher  of  the  only  trade  journal  in  the  Orient  familiar 
with  the  existing  commercial  situation,  I  can  readily  indorse  what 
others  have  so  ably  pointed  out  as  to  the  widespread  hardship  which 
would  be  experienced  in  the  islands  bv  the  failure  of  siich  a  large 
firm  as  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.,  whose  ramifications  extend  to  all  comers 
of  the  archipelago,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  commercial  ele- 
ment of  the  islands  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Senate  will  modify  the 
bill  so  as  to  allow  these  sugars  to  enter  at  the  reduced  rate. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  by  this  incident  is  important  and 
should  be  always  considered  when  looking  into  our  future  commercial 
relations  with  this  country,  especially  as  it  pertains  to  the  su2ir 
market.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  last 
year  that  the  Hawaiian  planters  had  a  contract  with  the  sugar  trust 
to  purchase  their  output.  The  sugars  are  sold  nominally  at  the  pre- 
vailing price,  but  if  the  market  goes  higher  by  the  time  the  sugars 
reach  their  destination  they  do  not  receive  the  advantage  of  the  ad- 
vance, and  if  the  market  declines  they  must  stand  for  the  lower 
price.  A  simple  example  of  "  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,"  "  catching 
them  coming  or  going." 

The  beet-sugar  people  have  pointed  out  here  l>efore  this  committee 
that  they  are  up  against  a  similar  working  of  the  rule  in  the  market- 
ing of  their  sugars.  Now,  the  point  is  this:  The  market  is  always 
the  strongest  and  the  prices  highest  at  the  time  of  the  lowest  supply, 
which  is  just  about  the  first  of  the  year,  or  before  the  Cuban,  Porto 
Rican,  and  Hawaiian  crop  is  taken  off,  and,  I  might  add,  the  Philip- 
pine crop.  As  soon  as  receipts  come  in  from  these  producing  centers 
and  the  stocks  increased  the  market  begins  to  fall,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  crop,  or,  say,  May  or  June,  it  is  generally  at  its  lowest.  From 
their  comparative  proximity  to  the  market,  the  other  producing  coun- 
tries can  place  their  products  on  the  ground  first,  thus  securing  the 
full  benefit  of  the  advanced  ])rices,  while  the  Philippine  sugars  can 
not  hope  to  reach  here  till  the  supply  is  well  covered.  The  Philip- 
pine shipper  will  always  have  to  pay  the  planter  the  current  price, 
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and  take  his  chances  on  the  market  remaining  high,  and  lose  if  it 
advances  and  lose  if  it  declines. 

This  is  all  I  cared  to  say  on  this  phase  of  the  question — merely  to 
bring  out  and  emphasize,  by  a  concrete  example,  some  of  the  trials 
and  uncertainties  surrounding  commercial  transactions  in  a  country 
so  far  removed  from  its  mancet,  conditions  which  will  multiply  as 
trade  relations  are  increased. 

Doctor  Wiley^s  letters  on  percentage  of  sugar  sec^ired  in  the  Philip- 

pines, 

STATEMENT    OF    CONDITIONS    ATTENDING    THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    CONCRETE    IN    THE 
PHILIPPINES ^REAL    AND    HYPOTHETICAL    DATA. 

1.  The  Juice  expressed  from  the  sugar  cane  In  the  Philippines  has  a  density 
Of  19°  Brix. 

2.  Tlie  percentage  of  extraction  is  50  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  cane. 

3.  The  Juice  is  concentrated  without  previous  defecation  in  open  liettles,  Hme 
being  added  to  the  Juice  in  the  first  Icettle. 

4.  Concentration  is  continued  until  the  sugar  in  the  finishing  kettle  contains 
only  about  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  water.  The  finished  sugar  is  removed  by 
buckets  and  placed  in  crystallizing  tanks  where,  as  it  crystallizes,  it  is  stirred 
with  spades. 

5.  The  finished  product  is  not  drained  of  its  molasses,  but  is  sold'  as  concrete. 

6.  The  average  polarization  of  the  concrete  is  83.5,  though  it  sometimes  falls 
as  low  as  71. 

The  problem,  then,  is  as  follows : 

One  hundred  pounds  of  cane  furnished  50  pounds  of  Juice  containing  19  per 
cent  of  solid  matter.  The  percentage  of  sugar  in  this  expressed  Juice  may 
safely  be  placed  at  17  where  the  Brix  is  19**.  The  Juice  thus  has  a  purity  of 
about  89.  If  no  inversion  nor  caramelization  should  take  place,  the  concrete 
formed  would  have  the  same  purity,  namely,  89,.  and  Its  polarization,  if  free 
of  water,  would  be  approximately  89**. 

The  total  weight  of  solid  matter,  of  course,  would  be  9.5  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  cane,  less  the  loss  in  skimmings  and  plus  the  percentage  of  water. 
I  understand  from  Mr.  Welborn  that  the  loss  in  skimmings  is  not  over  3  per 
cent,  which  would  leave  9.2  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  in  the  concrete. 
The  concrete  will  contain,  say,  an  average  of  5  per  cent  of  water,  and  thus 
would  represent  9.7  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cane. 

A  ton  of  cane,  therefore,  or  2,000  pounds,  would  make  194  pounds  of  con- 
crete. As  this  concrete  polarizes  83,  it  will  contain  in  round  numbers  160 
pounds  of  pure  sugar.  The  Juice  polarizing  17**  from  a  ton  of  cane  would  con- 
tain 170  pounds  of  sugar.  Thus,  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  inverted  and 
caramelized  during  inversion  would  be  10  pounds,  not  nearly  so  much  as  I  as- 
sumed in  my  former  calculation,  based  on  the  supposition  of  a  much  higher 
caramelization  than  takes  place  under  the  present  supposition. 

I  regret  that  a  misunderstanding  of  the  hypothetical  and  actual  data  resulted 
in  the  calculations  of  my  first  letter. 

Respectfully,  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief, 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  25,  1906, 
Mr.  Geo.  Bronson  Rea, 

New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rea  :   In  compliance  with  your  request  I  make  the  following  state- 
ments respecting  the  hypothetical  problem  which  you  submit,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Juice  expressed  from  the  sugar  cane  in  the  Philippines  has  a  density 
of  19**  Brix. 

2.  The  percentage  of  extraction  is  50  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  cane. 

3.  The  Juice  is  concentrated  without  previous  defecation  in  open  kettles,  lime 
being  added  to  the  fresh  Juice  in  the  first  kettle. 
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4.  Concentratiou  is  continued  until  in  the  last  kettle  crystallization  takes 
place,  the  contents  of  the  kettle  are  stirred  by  means  of  a  spade,  and  the  molaflses 
apparently  disappears,  the  temperature  for  evaporation  of  the  last  kettle  belbg 
necessarily  high,  this  kettle  being  placed  presumably  over  the  hottest  part  of  the 
fire. 

5.  The  finished  product  is  drained  and  the  resulting  muscovado  sugar  has  a 
polarization  of  88°.  Question:  What  would  be  the  probable  j'ield  of  musco- 
vado sugar  on  the  weight  of  the  cane  ground?  It  will  be  necessary  to  assume 
a  number  of  conditions  in  the  discussion  of  this  problem.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  polarization  of  the  juice,  which  is  not  given  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions above  mentioned.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  a  juice  of  tropical 
sugar  cane  of  19°  Brix  the  polarization  will  be  17° — that  is,  it  will  contain  17 
parts  of  cane  sugar  per  100.  This  will  net  a  purity,  in  round  numbers,  of  88. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  cane  will  yield  50  pounds  of  Juice  containing  85 
pounds  of  sugar.  During  the  process  of  skimming  and  transferring  from  kettle 
to  kettle  three- tenths  pound  of  sugar  will  be  lost,  leaving  a  total  of  8.2  ponnds 
of  sugar. 

By  reason  of  the  neutralization  of  the  acids  of  the  cane  Juice  with  lime  tbe 
quantity  of  inversion  during  boiling  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  will  probatly 
not  exceed  1  pound,  which  will  leave  in  the  finished  product  7.2  pounds  of  sugar. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  this  sugar  will  be  caramelized  in  the  last  kettle  by 
reason  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  boiling.  The  maximum  d^ree  of  caramd- 
ization,  however,  will  not  exceed  1  pound,  leaving  6.2  pounds  of  sugar  fbr  100 
pounds  of  cane.  On  draining  after  concentration  not  to  exceed  1  pound  of  sugar 
will  be  withdrawn  with  the  molasses,  leaving  5.2  pounds  of  sugar  from  100 
pounds  of  cane.  As  this  sugar  polarizes  only  88,  5.2  pounds  of  pure  sugar  win 
represent  5.9  pounds  of  sugar,  or.  in  round  numbers,  6  pounds. 

It  thus  api>ears  that  6  pounds  of  muscovado  sugar  polarizing  88  will  he  ob- 
tained from  every  100  pounds  of  cane,  or  120  pounds  of  sugar  for  each  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.     •     •     • 

Respectfully,  H.  W.  Wiley.  Chief, 

Senator  Culberson.  Mr.  Rea,  I  will  ask  you  two  or  three  general 
questions,  so  as  to  get  them  in  the  record.  What  was  the  sugar  yield 
of  the  world  last  year,  in  round  numbers? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  do  not  know  without  looking  at  the  statistics.  I  am  a 
very  poor  hand  to  carry  statistics  in  my  head. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  was  12,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Culberson.  What  was  the  yield  in  the  United  States  UsI 
year? 

Mr.  Rea.  The  yield  of  sugar  in  the  United  States? 

Senator  Culberson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rea.  All  kinds? 

Senator  Culberson.  Yes;  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies 
and  insular  possessions  or  any  other  places? 

Mr.  Rea.  Approximately  1^00,000  tons. 

Senator  Culberson.  What  is  the  world's  consumption  of  sugar!  I 
just  want  to  get  these  fibres  in  juxtaposition  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Rea.  They  are  all  here. 

Senator  Culberson.  They  are  scattered  through  all  those  books,  I 
know. 

Mr.  Rea.  The  total  world's  production 

Senator  Culberson.  I  do  not  want  the  production ;  I  want  the  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Rea.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 

Senator  Culberson.  No  ;  in  the  world  first  Unless  you  have  tfce 
figures  easily  accessible  I  will  not  press  these  questions. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  might  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Rea.  I  will  look  at  Willett  &  Gray's  statistics. 
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The  Chairman.  As  Mr.  Welborn  desires  to  be  heard  to-day,  I  think 
we  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rea  one  or  two  questions 
after  recess. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  word  bearing  on  the  friMght 
rate  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States.  I  hold  in  mv  hand 
a  Philippine  newspaper.  El  Comercio,  of  the  29th  of  August, 
1905.  In  a  report  of  the  United  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  General 
Orosvenor  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  freight  from  the  Philippines 
to  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  is  $5  per  long  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  with  a  10  per  cent  reduction  at  the  end  of  the  year,  leaving 
a  net  freight  of  $4.50  per  long  ton,  or  20  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  was,  of  course,  assuming  the  coastwise  laws 
do  not  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  was  the  rate  that  was  in  existence  in  Vugust, 
1905. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  to  calculate  futures  as  well  as  you,  but 
we  may  have  a  coastwise  law  that  will  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  Rea.  Xhe  rate  varies  from  the  Far  East  every  day,  year,  or 
week.     It  depends  upon  supply  and  demand. 

(At  1.20  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Senator  Dubois.  Senator  Long,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rea  a  few 
questions  before  Mr.  Welborn  makes  his  statement. 

Senator  Long.  Certainly. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Hathaway  describes  sugar  lands  over  there 
that  he  himself  either  at  the  time  of  his  visit  knew  about  personally 
or  that  he  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  to  testify  about.  Were  you 
going  to  pay  any  attention  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  Rea.  Nothing  particularly.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  intended  to 
touch  on  that,  Senator,  except  in  so  far  as  pertained  to  the  province 
of  Pampanga,  and  in  regard  to  which,  as  an  experienced  sugar  man, 
I  woum  say  that  the  lands  are  not  fit  tor  profitable  sugar  cmtivation 
and  that  they  would  ultimately  go  into  rice,  for  which  they  are  pecul- 
iarly adapt^.  I  would  also  say,  in  regard  to  the  island  of  Negros, 
at  the  present  time,  that  the  majority  of  the  lands  imder  cultivation 
there  are  worn  out  and  their  yield  is  very  low,  and  that  any  extensive 
cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  island  under  modem  metliods  would  have 
to  extend  way  up  into  the  valleys,  into  absolutely  new  lands,  to  get 
anything  like  a  lair  yield.  You  could  grow  sugar  cane  on  any  of  the 
islands  in  the  Philippines,  but  it  would  not  be  profitable.  When  we 
spoke  of  growing  sugar  cane,  it  was  at  a  profit. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  spoke  of  some  ox  that  land  in  Nenos  which 
was  in  the  northeast  corner,  land  that  had  been  cultivated  for  a  great 
number  of  jears,  but  the  balance  of  it  was  good  land.  However,  you 
did  not  go  mto  that  in  your  paper  very  extensively? 

Mr.  Kea.  No,  sir ;  not  extensively.  I  have  just  touched  on  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  My  main  argument  all  the  way  through  was  to 
prove  that  the  future  cost  of  production  in  any  land  in  the  Philip- 
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pine  Islands  would  be  so  high  that  they  could  not  compete  with  the 
beet  sugar. 

Senator  Dubois.  One  more  question.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  latter  part  of  your  statement.  If  I  understood  vou,  you  think 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  Java  and  the  Philippines  would 
be  practically  the  same.     Did  I  understand  you  to  state  that  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  assumed  that  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. I  would  have  brought  out  later  in  my  statement,  if  I  could 
have  read  it  all,  that,  granted  the  same  comparison  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  to-day  at  a  wage  rate  of  30  cents  with  Java  to-day  at  10  cents 
and  a  yield  of  4  tons,  the  cost  of  producing  that  sugar  in  the  PhiUp- 
pine  Islands  would  be  2.5  cents  a  pound.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  an  actual  30  cents  a  day  labor  cost  in  the  Philippines  as  against 
10  cents  in  Java,  and  the  cost  of  producing  the  4  tons  of  sugar  at  that 
ratio  would  be  2.5  cents  per  pound  instead  of  1.4.  I  only  assumed 
that  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  show  you  that  under  the 
lowest  possible  labor  wage  in  the  world  and  the  highest  average  yields 
the  cost  of  producing  96°  sugar  with  modern,  up-to-date  macliinerv 
would  be  1.4  per  pound,  but  the  difference  in  wages,  as  already  stated, 
brings  it  up  to  2.5  cents. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  way  you  fi^ire  it  out,  the  cost  to  lay  down 
Philippine  sugar  at  the  Missouri  River,  paying  42  cents  tariff  dutr, 
would  be  3.86? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir ;  about  that.  I  figure  it  at  3.95.  But  that  is  the 
lowest  possible  cost— that  is,  granted  10  cents  a  day  wages  and  4  tons 
to  the  acre ;  or,  at  a  cost  compared  with  Java.  I  have  made  out  a 
table  of  all  the  initial  costs  at  Iloilo  and  the  cost  laid  down  at  the 
Missouri  River,  which  will  appear  in  the  printed  testimony. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  not  tnat  be  the  same  for  Java  sugar? 

Mr.  Rea.  About  th^  same.  The  full  duty  on  Java  sugar  would 
have  to  be  paid. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  full  duty  is  1.68  for  Java? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  42  cents  for  the  other? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  other  would  be  1.26  more? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Draois.  Now  add  1.26  and  3.86  and  it  will  make  5.12.  That 
is  what  it  would  cost  to  lay  Java  sugar  down  at  the  Missouri  River 
point. 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir ;  Java  sugar  at  the  full  duty. 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes.  That  is  what  it  cost  according  to  your 
reasoning.     How  much  sugar  came  to  this  country  last  year  f 

Mr.  Rea.  Nearly  300,000  tons. 

Senator  Dubois.  Has  not  Java  sugar  driven  out  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Rea.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  much  beet  sugar  came  into  this  country  be- 
fore that? 

Mr.  Rea.  The  Cuban  sugar  drove  out  the  beet  sugar. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  much  beet  sugar  came  in  last  year? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Senator  Dubois.  About  20,000  tons? 

Mr.  Rea.  A  very  small  proportion. 

Senator  Dubois.  Accordmg  to  your  reasoning  it  costs  5.12  to  send 
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Javas  down  here,  and  the  present  price  of  cane  in  New  York  is 
only  4.30. 

Mr.  Rea.  You  mean  the  cost  in  Java  of  sugar  as  I  figured  it  out, 
which  is  1.25.    That  is,  delivered  on  the  New  York  market? 

Senator  Dubois.  But  you  figured  it  out  on  the  freight  rates  fi'om 
Java  and  the  Philippines,  which  made  it  3.86  at  Missouri  River 
points,  with  a  0.42  tariff  paid  on  the  Philippine  sugar.  The  Java 
sugar  pays  1.68.  So  you  must  add  3.86  to  1.26,  which  makes  5.12 
they  are  paying  to  lay  down  the  sugar  at  Missouri  River  points, 
where  the  present  price  of  cane  sugar  is  only  4.30.  That  is  your 
argument  absolutely. 

Mr.  Rea.  You  can  figure  down  that  cost.  The  present  price  is 
4.30  in  New  York,  to  which  you  must  add  the  freight  to  the  Missouri 
River. 

Senator  Dubois.  They  are  sending  300,000  tons  of  sugar  here  at  a 
loss. 

Mr.  Rea.  Yo\\  take  the  cost  of  Java  sugar  in  Java,  which  is  1.25. 
You  add  on  the  same  freight  that  there  is  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  25  cents ;  that  is  1.40 ;  you  add  on  your  duty  of  1.68,  which 
brings  it  up  to  3.08,  and 

Senator  Dubois.  Go  over  those  items  again  and  I  will  take  them 
down. 

Mr.  Rea.  I  can  figure  it  out  for  you  in  a  second  if  you  will  per- 
mit me. 

Senator  Dubois.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Rea.  The  price  in  New  York  at  present  is  approximately 
3.625;  freight  about  the  same  as  the  Philippines,  we  will  put  it  at 
0.25;  to  get  the  actual  freight  at  the  present  time  add  in  the  insur- 
ance, about  0.02;  duty,  1.68;  commission,  2  per  cent  on  3.50,  we  will 
say  0.07,  and  storage  0.125;  hardly  any  shrinfcage  on  those  sugars,  but 
there  may  be.  The  price  at  New  York  at  the  present  time  is  3.65  for 
centrifugal  sugar ;  the  cost  of  laying  that  down  there  would  be  2.16,  or 
as  follows : 

Freight  0. 25 

Insurance .  02 

Duty    1.  68 

Commission  .  07 

Storage .  125 

Shrinkage .  015 

2.160 

Price,  New  Yorlc ^ 3.625 

Less 2. 16 

CJost  at  Java 1.465 

New  York  price 3.625 

Difference 1. 000 

Freight  to  Missouri  River .32 

At  Missouri  River 4.945 

Senator  Dubois.  You  ought  to  add  what  it  would  cost  at  Missouri 
Eiver  points? 

Mr.  Rea.  Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  all  the  Java  sugar  is  going  to 
the  Missouri  River  points?    It  may  not    It  may  stay  in  New  York. 

B  p  1—06  M 70 
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Senator  Dubois.  'NMiile  you  are  figuring  the  Philippine  sugar  to 
Missouri  River  points,  why  not  figure  Java  sugar? 

Mr.  Re  A.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  opposition  that  the  Philip- 
pine sugar  is  coming  here  in  such  quantities  that  it  is  going  out  West 
and  drive  out  the  b^t  sugar. 

Senator  Di'bois.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  contention. 

Mr.  Rea.  If  it  does  not  go  out  to  the  Missouri  River  points  it  will 
not  enter  into  direct  competition  with  them. 

Senator  Dubois.  Landed  in  New  York.     Figure  that. 

Mr.  Rea.  AMien  it  leaves  the  Java  planter  at  Batavia  its  value  is 
1.4(5  cents.  It  costs  him  1.25  cents  to  make  the  sugar — anywhere 
from  1.25  to  1.40  cents.  It  costs  him  to  land  it  in  New  York  2.16 
cents.     He  gets  8.025  cents  for  it. 

Cost  at  Batavia 1.25" 

Charges  to  New  York 2.16 

Total    cost -■ 3.41 

Market    value 3.t»i'» 

Less  cost 3.41 

Profit  to  planter .215 

Senator  Dubois.  Wlmi  will  it  cost  the  Philippine  planter  to  land 
his  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Rea.  I  have  that  all  figured  out  here.  I  will  git  it  to  you  in 
a  second. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  think  you  stated  that  this  morning. 

Mr.  Rea.  The  lowest  possible  cost  of  Iloilo  sugar,  based  on  a  com- 
parison with  Java,  laid  down  at  Missouri  River  under  the  proposed 
tariff,  is  3.90.  If  this  is  18  cents  too  high,  as  you  indicatea  this 
morning,  you  can  take  18  cents  from  that,  leaving  3.72. 

Senator  Dubois.  Right  there — ^liow  much  will  it  cost  to  lay  the 
Java  sugar  down  at  Missouri  River  points? 

Mr.  Rea.  It  will  cost  the  Java  people  just  the  difference  in  the 
duty. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  think  what  I  am  trying  to  show  is  perfectly 
plain.  Acx^ording  to  your  argument  it  costs  more  to  lay  Java  sugir 
down  at  Missouri  River  points,  considerably  more,  than  the  price  of 
sugar  now  is.  It  costs  5.12  to  lay  Java  sugar  down  at  ilissouri 
River,  according  to  your  argument,  and  the  present  price  of  cane  in 
New  York  is  4.32. 

Mr.  Ray.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  it  goes  to  the  Missouri 
River. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  vour  argument.  Why  do  you  not  use  it 
in  regard  to  Java  sugar?  Wliy  do  you  not  land  JPhilippine  sugar  it 
New  York  the  same  as  you  do  Java  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  If  we  take  last  year,  when  300,000  tons  came  from  Java, 
and  if  the  price  last  year  was  5.625  plus  the  freight  to  Omaha,  insteid 
of  3.625  that  now  prevails,  they  could  put  it  there.  You  can  not  get 
away  from  those  figures.  They  are  actual  costs.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment about  it. 
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Cost  of  Iloilo  96''  sugars  laid  down  at  Missouri  River  under  proposed  reduction 

in  tariff. 


Cost  f . o.  b.  Doilo I  1.25 

Frei(?ht  to  New  York .31) 

Insurance  (.li  per  cent) ,02 

Duty I  .42    I 

Storage,  litphterinj? .  etc, .  ( k  cent) '  .  125  I 

Commission  on  totial  sales  (2  per  cent 

on  3.50) ,  .07 

Shrinkage  (2  per  c»mt) .025  I 

DiflPerence  between  raw  and  refined.  |  1. 00    , 
Freight  from  New  York  to  Missouri  i  ; 

River .49 

Cost  of  noilo  sugars  at  Missouri  I  , 

River 3.70 


I    Cents.   !    Cents.      Cents.       Cents.   '     Cents. 


1.50      I       1.75 


.07 

.OB 

1.00 

.49 


.30 

.30 

.0225 

.026 

.42 

.42 

.125 

.125 

3.9576 


.07 
.085 
1.00 

.49 


4.216 


2.00 
.30 
.028 
.42 

.125 

.07 

.04 

1.00 

.49 


2.25 
.30 

.031875 
.42 
.125 

.07 

.045 

1.00 

.49 


4.478        4.731876 


Cents. 


2.50 
.30 
.085 
.42 
.125 

.07 

.05 

1,00 

.49 


4.99 


Cost  of  Iloilo  OG*^  sugars  laid  down  at  Missouri  River  under  free  traile. 


Cents.       Cents.   '    Cents.       Cents.  |     Cents.        Cents. 


Cost  f.  o.  b.  Doilo ' 

Freight  to  New  York 

Insurance  (Ij  per  cent) ' 

Storage,  lightering,  etc.  (*  cent) 

Commission   on  total   sales  (2  per 

cent  on  3.50 ) 

Shrinkage  (2  per  cent) 

Difference  between  raw  and  refined. 
Freight  from  New  York  to  Missouri  i 

River 

Cost  of  Iloilo  sugars  at  Missouri 
River 


1.25    1 

1.50 

1.75 

2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

.tiO 

.60    . 

.60 

.60 

.60    , 

.60 

.023 

.026 

.08 

.0825 

.035  1 

.099 

.125  1 

.125 

.125 

1 

.125 

.125 

.126 

.07 

.07 

.07    ■ 

.07 

.07    , 

.07 

.025 

.08    1 

.035 

.04 

.045 

.06 

1.00    i 

1.00  ! 

1.00    , 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.49 

.49    1 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.49 

3.583  ' 

3.841  1 

4.106  ' 

4.3575 

4.615 

4.874 

Cfmiparative  costs  of  Iloilo  90°  sugars  at  Missouri  River, 


Cost  at 
Iloilo. 


1     Cents. 

Iloilo,  f.o.b : 1  1.26 

Do 1.50 

Do !  1.75 

Do 2.00 

Do 2.26 

Do I  2.60 


Cents. 
8,70 
3.96 
4.21 
4.47 
4.73 
4.99 


Cents, 
868 
8.84 
4.10 
4.85 
4.61 
4.87 


There  is  the  cost  f.  o.  b.  Iloilo,  at  1.25,  and  the  freight  in  Npw 
York,  duty,  storage,  lighterage,  insurance,  shrinkage.  There  is  one 
item  that  admits  of  stretching,  the  refiner's  margin.  The  trust,  for 
instance,  is  at  present  prices  placing  sugar  at  Missouri  River  in 
competition  with  beet  and  losing  money  at  it.  They  are  not  making 
any  profit. 

JSenator  DiriioiH.  But  you  are  trj^in^  to  show  w^hat  the  cost  will  be 
to  get  Philippine  sugar  to  Missouri  River  points,  and  admit  that  the 
cost  would  be  just  alx)ut  the  same  for  the  Java  sugar.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  argument  you  use  for  the  Philippine  sugar,  it  will  cost 
to  get  the  Java  sugar  there  considerably  more  than  Java  sugar  is  at 
New  York. 

Mr.  Rea.  Somebody  would  be  losing  monev  at  the  present  price. 

Senator  Dubois.  They  sent  300,000  tons  of  Java  sugar  here  last 
year.     Is  not  that  a  very  great  loss  according  to  your  figures? 
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Mr.  Rea.  The  refiners  must  stand  the  loss,  but  there  was  no  loss 
last  year  with  the  5.30  price  at  New  York.  You  ciin  not  pro<luce 
tropical  cane  sugar  and  lay  it  down  in  New  York  at  less  than  2  cents 
a  pound.  Add  the  duty  of  1.68  onto  that  and  it  brings  it  to  3.0S: 
then  add  the  refiner's  cost  of  0.025  and  you  have  4.30.  If  the  price 
get&  below  that,  either  the  refiners  or  the  tropical  producers  are  going 
to  lose  money. 

Senator  Dubois.  Then,  you  say  if  they  shipped  300,000  tons  of 
Java  sugar  it  was  at  a  loss  to  somebody? 

Mr.  Rea.  Yes,  sir;  when  sold  less  than  4.30;  but  last  year  the  price 
was  over  5  cents  at  New  York. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  AVhat  was  the  price  of  sugar  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  It  was  about  5.25. 

Mr.  Welborn.  It  was  5.33  last  year. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  know  what  time  the  Java  sugars  come  in? 

Mr.  Rea.  They  should  begin  to  arrive  here  about  April  or  May. 

Senator  Dubois.  Have  any  sugars  competed  with  Cuban  sugai^ 
since  the  recipro<5ity  tre^ity,  except  Java  sugar?  Is  there  any  sugar 
now  competing  with  Cuban  sugars  except  Java  sugars? 

Mr.  Rea.  Java  is  the  one  country  in  the  world  that  has  a  large 
amount  of  96°  sugar,  such  as  the  refiner  needs  in  his  business,  and  it 
is  the  only  country  that  can  be  drawn  on  for  that  class.  There  is  a 
defixjit  of  400,000  tons  to  make  up  our  consumption  that  must  come 
from  somewhere,  and  Java  being  the  largest  producer  of  90°  sugar? 
in  the  world  subject  to  full  duty  rates,  outside  of  Cuba,  it  must  neces- 
sarily come  from  there. 

Senator  Long.  No  beet  sugar  comes  to  this  country  from  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Beet  sugar  is  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Rea.  There  is  a  difference  there.  The  bulk  of  the  beet  sugar 
comes  in  a  refined  state. 

Senator  Long.  It  competes  with  the  cane  sugar  from  Java  ? 

Mr.  Rea.  The  Java  sugars  do  not  compete  with  it.  That  300,000 
tons  of  Javas  did  not  come  here  in  competition  with  Cuban  sugar. 
It  came  to  fill  the  demand  that  the  Cuban  and  home-grown  sugars 
could  not  fill. 

Senator  Long.  Now,  in  the  face  of  that,  do  you  mean  to  tell  the 
committee  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  Philippine  sugar — ^the  same 
as  Java  sugar? 

Mr.  Rea.  Absolutely  no  danger.  You  can  not  produce  those  sugars 
in  the  Philippines  except  under  modem  methods.  When  moaeni 
factories  are  erected  the  work  is  conducted  under  different  conditions, 
and  the  cost  is  bound  to  go  up.  The  cost  of  producing  sugar  of  90' 
can  not  get  lower  than  IJ  cents  where  they  are  paying  labor  at  10 
cents  a  day  and  a  yield  of  4  tons  to  the  acre,  and  we  are  paying  30 
cents  a  day  now  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  a  yield  of  1  ton.  And 
even  at  IJ  cents  we  can  not  compete  at  the  Missouri  River.  Wliat  we 
are  going  to  do  in  the  Philippines  is  a  matter  of  the  future,  and  this 
question  does  not  hinge  on  wnat  has  already  taken  place;  and  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  future  cost  of  Phihppine  susar  and 
an  inevitable  wage  rate  of  50  cents  a  day,  it  will  cost  from  f  1.75  to 
$2  laid  down  at  Iloilo,  and  that  brings  it  to  the  Missouri  River  it 
4.21  to  4.47.  No  sugar  man  would  expect  to  go  out  into  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  make  sugar  for  less  than  1}  cents. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Friday,  Feht^uary  23^  1906. 
STATEMENT  OF  W.  C.  WELBOEN. 

Mr.  Wei.born.  Mr.  Chairnian  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  not  a  long  statement  to  make. 

Now,  I  spent  twenty-eight  months  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I 
traveled  rather  extensively  over  those  islands  at  different  times  and 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to  study 
every  phase  of  the  agricultural  situation  in  those  islands.  I  made 
those  studies  because  it  was  my  line  of  duty  to  make  them,  and  if  I 
had  not  in  this  short  statement  now  covered  everything  that  anybodv 
on  either  side  of  this  question  would  like  to  have  me  discuss,  1  will 
welcome  any  sort  of  questions  or  cross-examination  that  anyone  may 
wish  to  direct  to  me.  If  I  can  not  answer  the  question  I  will  very 
frankly  say  so,  and  whether  any  answer  seems  to  be  argument  on  my 
side  of  the  case  or  on  their  side  does  not  make  any  difference.  I  will 
tell  ^you  what  I  think  about  it. 

Since  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  long  statement,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  rather  lengthy  statement  I  made  at  Manila  last 
summer,  and  still  another  lengthy  one  which  I  made  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  during  this  session  of  Congress,  and  although 
that  last  statement  covered  nearly  every  phase  of  the  Philippine  situ- 
ation, as  well  as  the  beet  and  can^  situation  in  the  United  States,  there 
was  not  a  man  aj)pearing  before  this  Senatorial  committee  that  I  now 
recall  who  has  attacked  or  disputed  a  single  one  of  the  statements 
or  conclusions  made  before  the  House  committee. 

I  have  aj)])eare(l  before  you  once  before  with  a  short  statement 
which  I  was  re(j nested  to  make.  Outside  of  that  I  haVe  l>een  a  con- 
stant and  careful  listener  for  over  a  month,  mostly  to  statements  on 
the  other  side  of  this  (piestion.  Before  proceeding  with  my  prepared 
statement  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  few  arguments  and  estimates 
made  by  our  friends  of  the  opposition.  Mr.  Hathaway  has  told  that 
he  either  saw  or  htnird  of  about  one  and  three-quarter  million  acres  of 
land  that  would  produce  under  modern  methods  4  tons  of  sugar  per 
acre.  He  said  8  tons  before  the  House  committee,  and  I  am  glacl  to 
see  he  has  voluntarily  cut  his  own  estimate  in  half  without  even  mak- 
ing another  visit  to  the  islands.  Now%  I  am  imder  the  necessity  of 
cutting  his  estimate  again  in  half. 

His  4-t(ni  estimate  was  based  distinctly  on  the  understanding  that 
modern  machinery  would  get  out  of  the  present  tonnage  of  cane  twice 
the  yield  of  sugar  that  the  present  milling  arrangements  would  get. 

Senator  I>)ng.  Not  (juite  double. 

Mr.  Wklborn.  Substantially  so  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Loxci.  A  difference  Ix^tween  00  and  95. 

Mr.  Weluokn.  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  Mr.  Hathaway.  1  had 
much  complaint  against  Mr.  Hathaway  before  the  House  compiittee 
on  that  score.  Different  statements  oi  mine  made  at  various  times 
and  in  different  connections  were  pieced  together,  and  qualif};ing 
words  and  phrases  added  to  or  taken  from,  and  all  used  as  quotations 
from  me.     I  stnerelv  characterized  these  tactics  before  the  House 
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committee,  but  Mr.  Hathaway  is  treating  me 
mittee,  and  I  wish  to  be  fair  to  him. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  My  statement  concerning 
the  better  conditions  would  be  an  addition  or 
ent  yield.     AATiere  the  present  yield  is  2,800  j 
the  changed  milling  conditions  would  make  it 

Mr.  ^\eliu)rn.  Naturally  when  we  use  50 
wrong  idea  of  what  you  said.  Now,  I  have 
which  I  will  put  in  the  record.  I  have  two 
chemist  of  the  Department,  a  sugar  expert, 
Stubbs,  of  Ix)uisiana,  who  is  one  of  the  bes 
country.  These  give  10  to  11  per  cent  as  the 
Crete  sugar,  such  as  the  Negros  sugar  is,  with 
50  to  60  per  cent — that  is,  we  get  out  of  the  [ 
nnich  low-gi'ade  sugar — with  tlie  dead  weigh 
other  impurities  boiled  up  into  it — as  much  t 
would  get  of  1>()°  sugar  if  we  had  the  l>est  mi] 
fact,  and  I  will  put  plenty  of  authority  in  the 
you  will  see  that  our  friends  were  on  a  wrong 

New  Ob 
My  Dear  Sir  :  My  absence  wiU  account  for  my  de 
.J2d  uUimo.  Fifty  per  cent  extraction  would  give  1,( 
latter  contained  18.5  i>er  cent  soHds  this  amount  o 
pounds  of  total  solids.  It  is  customary  here  to  c(X)k 
cent — water,  lu  i)er  cent.  This  would  give  205  poi 
juices  rarely  go  over  10  Brix,  and  you  could  not,  ther 
Louisiana  sugar  cane.  One  hundred  and  eighty -sevei 
maximum  (luantity. 

Of  course  20."»  pounds  is  10  per  cent  on  a  ton  of 
decide  your  argmneut. 
Yours,  very  truly. 
Prof.  W.  C.  Weliiorn. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Java  gets  only  a  fraction  over  10  per  cent 
in  9G-degree  sugar,  and  Java  has  the  best  mil 
Hawaii.  Cuba  does  not  get  over  11  per  c 
Hawaii  gets  V2  and  V2\  per  cent,  but  she  not  oi 
mills  in  the  world,  but  has  sugar  grown  oi 
storms  and  not  subject  to  floods,  with  cane  ii 
down  in  the  mud  and  not  subject  to  produce 
other  countries  in  the  world  produce. 

So  that  you  will  see  that  these  facts  cut  t 
that  we  have  been  hearing  of  iiearlv  half  in  t 
ness  on  the  other  side  has  spoken  oi  modern  m 
outj)ut  from  the  jiresent  yield  of  cane.  There 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Hathaway  coming  down  in  tl 
truth.  I  am  glad  he  is  getting  down  from  ^ 
glad  we  lire  educating  him  to  that  extent. 

There  are  only  two  su<rar  countries  on  the 
make  as  much  as  4  tons  ot  sugar  to  the  acre.  ( 
make  just  4  tons  to  the  acre,  or  did  for  tw( 
made  so  much  before  and  probably  never  w 
have  such  an  abundance  of  labor  that  they  cul 
cultivate  cabbage.  They  follow  identically  th 
methods,  and  it  was  Chinese  labor  that  enab 
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ment  to  start  that  industry  fifty  years  ago  on  such  a  successful  scale. 
There  are  30,000,000  people  on  the  island  of  Java,  and  they  do 
everything  cheap,  and  do  it  as  carefully  as  we  would  in  cultivating 
celery  or  any  other  high-priced  garden  crop.  I  have  not  been  to 
Cuba  or  Java.  I  have  understood  that  neither  Java  nor  Cuba  is 
subject  to  the  same  typhoons  and  cyclones  and  sever  storms  that 
the  Philippines  are  subject  to.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  estimating  what  the  probable  yield  will  be  in  a  country. 

1  take  this  position:  That  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  double  the 
acreage  yield  of  any  crop  in  any  country.  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  see  thirty  years  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  South,  and  I  nave  not 
seen  the  average  yield  increase  20  pounds  per  acre.  I  have  looked 
up  the  statistics,  and  we  have  not  increased  the  corn  yield  a  bushel 
in  forty  years ;  so  of  wheat. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  the  yield  is  in  Egypt,  where  they  have 
irrigation.  It  is  1^  tons  of  sugar.  What  is  it  in  Queensland,  where 
they  have  some  irrigated  country  ?  They  Jiave  not  averaged  over  li 
tons  of  sugar.  There  are  only  two  countries  on  earth  that  I  think  or 
now  which  yield  as  much  as  2  tons  to  the  acre,  and  they  are  Java  and 
Hawaii.  Three-quarters  of  the  sugar  lands  of  Hawaii  are  on  the  wet 
side  of  the  island,  where  they  do  not  use  irrigation.  T^Tiat  do  they 
make  there?  They  make  2^  tons,  and  they  use  on  those  lands,  all  of 
them,  large  amounts  of  fertilizer.  That  is  the  highest  wet-country 
yield  I  know  of  in  the  world.  Cuba's  average,  the  last  figures  I  saw, 
was  not  2  tons,  taking  one  year  with  another.     Porto  Rico's  was  not 

2  tons.  There  are  a  dozen  little  West  India  islands,  and  they  do  not 
average  2  tons  of  sugar,  any  of  them.  No  South  American  country 
ever  averaged  2  tons.  Mexico  never  averaged  2  tons.  So  it  is  purely 
a  dream  that  we  have  a  condition  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  will 
justify  us  in  expecting  an  average  of  over  l|  tons  for  a  long  time. 
How  c>5in  Hawaii  make  6  tons  average?  They  have  no  storms  there. 
They  fertilize  to  the  extent  of  $4  to  $5  to  the  acre.  They  fertilize 
thus  heavily  and  give  all  the  water  needed  and  no  more.  Therefore 
they  mak.e  immense  yields.  With  that  condition  of  affairs  they  have 
straight  cane.s  that  grow  eighteen  months.  Now  countries  with  wet 
and  dry  seasons  and  si»vere  storms  can  not  grow  cane  eighteen  months. 
Oiir  seasons  are  such  that  we  have  to  harvest  it  in  about  twelve 
months.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  to  follow  Hawaii  and 
get  any  such  yield  as  they  do,  so  that  they  have  virtually  a  two-year 
croj>  on  the  land  at  one  time.  That  is  what  their  condition 
amounts  to. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  what  actually  happens  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  people  plant  their  cane  late  in  the  dry  season,  just  to 
keep  it  from  growing  too  tall  and  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  down 
and  ruined.  The  bigger  crop  we  get  the  heavier  the  damage  is  from 
the  blowing  down  ot  the  cane  and  the  taking  root.  They  are  abso- 
lutely limited  as  to  how  much  fertilizer  they  would  dare  to  put  on 
and  how  much  crop  they  would  attempt  to  grow,  because  the  storms 
and  typhoons  would  cut  them  out  of  any  crop  at  all  perhaps  if  the 
cane  were  esj^ecially  large. 

There  is  another  point  right  there.  That  is  another  reason  why 
these  people  plant  their  cane  in  very  narrow  rows.  Storms  are  so 
severe  that  they  prefer  a  large  number  of  small  canes  rather  than 
fewer  large  ones.    Then  the  canes  do  not  blow  down  so  badly.    Those 
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people  under  those  conditions  are  forced  to 
and  low  yields  of  su^r. 

Talk  about  irrigation  in  the  Philippine  Isla 
ing  these  heavy  yields.  How  many  numid  c« 
irrigation  along  with  the  natural  rainfall? 
The  wet  side  of  Hawaii  is  not  doin^  it.  Tt 
are  not  doing  it.  Porto  Rico  is  not  doing  it,  tli 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  yet.  Louisiana  is  i 
fields. 

Tliere  is  another  difficulty  that  comes  rigl: 
time  that  sugar  cane  needs  irrigation  is  just  bf 
to  mill  it,  and  you  want  to  irrigate  it  so  tha 
dry  it  up,  and  keep  it  growing  so  that  it 
badly.  Suppose  you  want  to  irrigate  at  th 
irrigate  it  and  a  big  rain  comes.  You  have  t 
your  injury  may  be  greater  than  your  bene 
reason  this  eastern  side  of  the  United  States  i 
of  the  rainfall. 

Another  thing,  after  the  typhoons  of  the 
down  the  cane  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  wor 
tribute  the  water.  That  is  another  difficulty 
way  has  not  thought  of,  and  it  is  a  difficulty 
I  think  the  history  of  all  other  countries  wil 
vent  any  considerable  effort  in  the  directio 
Philippine  Islands  or  anywhere  else  similarly 

Now,  it  is  true  that  in  the  Philippine  IsL 
have  used  some  partial  irrigation  on  the  youi 
many  as  three  that  used  a  little  irrigation  last 
our  opponents  will  have  to  dismiss  irrigatio 
conjuring  up  a  great  yield  in  the  islands. 

The   Philippine   Islands  are  naturally   a 
lowest  in  the  world  for  both  sugar  and  toh 
that  way  in  spite  of  all  that  any  of  us  can  do  t 
to  say  that  there  might  not  be  a  particular  ph 
so  treated  that  you  might  get  a  3  or  4  ton  yield 
that  means.     I  do  not  care  what  agricultun 
and  what  part  of  the  world  you  take,  you  s! 
farm  yield  or  the  Ix^st  single  plantation  yieh 
will  show  you  the  average  yield  for  that  cou 
is  not  over  one-third  the  lx»st  yield.     It  is 
Our  opponents  tell  us  the  average  is  0  tons 
single  farms  that  get  from  27  to  84  tons.     If 
is  IJ  bal(»s,  our  average  is  four-tenths  of  a  bah 
country  and  with  every  crop  and  with  every  c 
yield  of  corn  is  82  bushels,  but  many  peoj)le  m 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  just  a  little  bit  aboi 
over  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  I  want  tc 
regard  him  as  a  very  strong  witness  on  the  otl 
made  a  splendid  showing  and  a  man  whose  st 
a  great  deal  of  weight  with  them. 

I  l>elieve  I  was  the  second  man  Mr.  Hath 
got  to  the  islands.  He  has  quoted  Mr.  Wo 
Worcester  thought  about  the  extent  of  land  t 
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land,  but  he  neglected  to  state  to  you  that  Mr.  Worcester  wrote  me 
a  note  to  the  enect  that  he  had  given  Mr.  Hathaway  some  general 
opinions,  but  he  did  not  claim  tol^e  an  expert.  He  said  in  the  note 
that  he  regarded  me  as  the  man  who  knows  better  than  anyone  else 
in  the  islands  what  would  be  of  value  to  Mr.  Hathaway  in  making 
his  investments.  I  spoke  of  what  I  believe  about  these  things  at 
Manila  and  before  the  House  committee,  and  nobody  has  attacked 
these  statements  nor  a  single  item  of  them.  I  can  go  into  the  beet 
sugar  districts  of  this  country  and  can  find  you  a  carload  of  general 
statements  such  as  these  Mr.  Hathaw^ay  claims  Mr.  Worcester  made. 
I  will  guarantee  Mr.  Hathaway  in  quoting  Mr.  Worcester  sup- 
pressed most  of  the  interview,  and  that  the  full  interview  would 
materially  modify  the  whole  meaning. 

""  We  have  land  enough  to  supply  the  world  with  sugar  beets." 
"  Our  lands  will  average  20  tons  to  the  acre."  "  If  you  will  put 
your  money  into  a  factory  here  I  will  guarantee  you  100  per  cent 
of  profit."  I  can  find  you  circulars  and  general  statements  of  that 
kind  by  the  carload  throughout  the  sugar-beet  district.  And  yet  a 
gentleman  goes  over  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  says  he  is  represent- 
ing capital,  wants  to  make  investments;  the  people  tell  him  things, 
and  he  comes  back  here  and  relates  those  things  in  all  seriousness, 
and  we  are  exp<»cted  to  attach  great  importance  to  them. 

Now,  Captain  Smith,  I  understand,  told  Colonel  Edwards  that  the 
reason  he  became  such  a  sugar  expert  was  because  he  wanted  to  get 
some  of  that  $5,000,000  Hathaway  told  him  he  represented.  Hath- 
away said  he  had  $5,000,000  to  invest,  and  Smith  wanted  some  of  it. 
Mr.  Hathaway  says  he  did  not  tell  everybody  he  was  representing 
capital  and  had  come  to  invest,  but  Captain  Smith  was  the  inter- 
preter. He  wanted  that  $5,000,000,  and  he  wanted  it  bad,  he  says, 
and  so  why  did  he  not  whisper  to  the  other  fellows  in  the  native 
dialect  or  in  Spanish  and  tell  them  to  tell  this  fool  millionaire  a 
big  story — a  regular  beet-sugar  promoter  story?  As  a  matter  of 
course  Captain  Smith  would  tell  the  people  he  had  a  millionaire, 
and  to  never  let  him  escape. 

Mr.  Ha TTiAWAY.  Do  I  understand  you  to  accuse  Captain  Smith  of 
doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Have  you  any  proof  for  it? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No,  sir.     I  say,  as  a  matter  of  course  he  would. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Do  you  believe  he  is  that  kind  of  a  man  ? 

Mr.  AA^ELBORN.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  probably  be  under  the  same  very 
tempting  circumstances.  T^t  me  tell  you  another  thing  about  Cap- 
tain Smith.  You  and  your  friends  brought  up  the  fact  before  the 
House  committee  that  I  had  been  trying  to  buy  some  sugar  land  over 
there.  When  Mr.  William  Alden  Smith  asked  me  whether  that  was 
so  I  said  yes.  Well,  Captain  Smith  owned  part  of  the  land.  He  rep- 
resented the  people  who  owned  the  other,  and  [pointing  to  Mr.  Hath- 
away] that  is  the  reason  you  went  to  the  famous  Binaibagan  Valley; 
that  is  the  reason  I  went.  I  could  not  find  a  good  enough  bargain 
CO  buy,  and  I  notice  you  did  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  did  not  buy  any? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No,  sir.  Really,  to  be  serious  about  this  matter,  in- 
formation gotten  under  those  circumstances  is  not  worthy  to  have  any 
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importance  attached  to  it.  I  do  not  care  whether  that  sort  of  repre- 
sentation should  be  made  in  America,  in  the  Philippines,  or  wherever 
it  should  be  made,  there  is  nothing  to  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question  I  asked  the  other 
gentleman.     I  have  forgotten  who  it  was. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Mr.  Rea? 

Senator  Dubois.  No;  not  Mr.  Rea.  Do  you  think  this  gentleman 
would  make  one  statement  to  people  whom  they  supposed  were  over 
there  to  buy  sugar  land — that  is,  exaggerating  the  capacity  of  the 
land — and  another  statement  diametrically  opposite  almost  to  the 
Taft  party,  for  instance 

Mr.  Welborn.  Very  likely. 

Senator  Dubois.  Who  were  over  there  to  help  them  out? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Then  if  that  is  so  we  can  not  pay  any  attention  to 
their  testimony  at  all. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  am  not  using  their  testimony  at  all.  I  am  using 
my  own. 

Senator  Dubois.  We  would  have  to,  if  that  is  the  truth.  If  they 
would  only  testify  as  their  self-interCvSts  dictated  we  could  not  pay 
any  attention  to  the  testimony  of  anybodv. 

Mr.  Welborn.  You  know  very  well  that  is  the  tendency  of  man- 
kind, w  hich  is  just  as  true  here  as  there. 

The  Chairman.  Especially  when  they  are  trying  to  sell  something. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  especially  when  there  are  $5,000,000  back 
of  it.     That  affords  an  overpow^ering  temptation  to  promote  a  little. 

JVIr.  Hathaway.  I  can  testify  to  that,  if  the  Senator  wants  it.  I 
came  along  a  month  after  you  left  and  saw  identically  the  same 
people,  and  I  was  given  a  certain  cost  to  try  to  lead  me  astray  on  his 
cost  of  production.  He  admitted  that  he  had  given  this  gentleman 
a  different  ccxst  to  induce  him  to  buy  land. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  will  tell  vou  what  convinces  me,  regardless  of  what 
anybody  else  said.  I  found  out  that  those  people  did  not  know  how 
to  make  out  a  bill  of  cost.  We  had  two  beet-sugar  men  up  here  last 
week.  One  said  it  cost  him  $20  a  ton  in  his  factory  to  turn  out  sugar 
and  the  other  said  it  cost  him  $33  in  his  factory.  We  have  had  teet 
sugar  cost  here  all  the  way  from  2  cents  a  pound  to  6  cents  a  pound, 
and  yet  you  expect  an  uneducated  Filipino,  who  keeps  no  books,  to 
trace  his  cost  through  farm,  factory,  and  over  the  seas  and  be  exact. 
I  found  out  they  did  not  know  how  to  count  cost,  and  I  do  not  believe 
our  people  know  how  to  count  it.  Here  is  one  thing  absolutely  con- 
vincing to  nie :  I  made  the  statement  before  the  House  committee  that 
those  people  sold  sugar  at  Iloilo  at  about  IJ  cents  a  pound  and  yet 
they  have  starved  to  death  at  it.  I  will  invite  you  to  what  Senator 
Newlands  said  about  these  people.  I  will  invite  you  to  what  Mr. 
Hathaway  said  about  it,  about  a  rattle-trap  of  a  mill  under  a  nipa  roof, 
and  about  the  deplorable  conditions  of  that  industry.  I  think  you, 
Senator  Dubois,  have  also  told  in  eloquent  terms  about  the  great  want 
of  prosperity  in  the  sugar  districts  of  the  islands.  It  is  no  longer  dis- 
puted that  they  are  in  most  pitiful  financial  stress;  nobody  disputes  it 
Everybody  says  they  are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  I  found  after 
we  went  into  the  figures  I  w^as  mistaken  about  their  average  selling 
price  being  li  cents.     They  have  sold  it  at  nearly  1^  cents  for  some 
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years,  and  yet  that  industry  is  at  the  lowest  state  Tever  saw  any  in- 
dustry in  any  country.  That  proves  to  me  they  have  never  made  any 
sugar  at  a  cent  or  even  at  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound,  but  it  must  have 
cost  them  nearer  2  cents. 

I  will  admit  the  general  proposition  that  there  might  be  one  man 
who  could  be  picked  out  who,  under  some  favorable  circumstances, 
may  have  made  sugar  at  a  cent  a  pound,  but  when  you  come  to  the 
average  you  would  find  the  general  average  to  be  perhaps  2  or  3  cents, 
and  1  will  find  you  the  same  state  of  affairs  in  every  other  agricul- 
tural industry  on  earth.  A  bale  of  cotton  per  acre  may  be  made  at 
4  cents  a  pound,  but  the  average  yield  of  200  pounds  will  cost  8  cents. 
Forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  need  not  cost  over  30  cents  a  bushel, 
but  i4  bushels  may  cost  75  cents  to  80  cents  a  bushel.  So  of  every 
other  crop  on  earth. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  you  have  done  it,  you  can  use  vour  figures;  but 
has  your  office  ever  compiled  or  caused  to  be  compiled  any  statistics 
showing  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  either  by  the  present  methods 
or  the  cost  of  producing^  centrirugal  sugar  by  modern  methods? 

Mr.  Welborx.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Your  office  has  never  made  any  statistics  in  regard 
to  that? 

Mr.  Welborn.  No,  sir;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  would  have  no 
confidence  in  information  gotten  that  way,  because,  as  I  told  you,  the 
Filipino  people  do  not  know  how  to  count  cost,  as  they  generally 
keep  no  books.  If  a  man  told  me  he  sold  sugar  at  a  cent  and  a  half — 
I  saw  he  had  done  it  and  I  knew  he  starves  at  it — why  then  I  know 
positively  it  has  cost  him  something  above  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound 
to  produce  and  market  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Your  statement  is  your  personal  statement  ? 

Mr.  Welborx.  It  is  a  personal  statement  based  on  absolute  fact. 

Senator  Dibois.  I  am  not  criticising  vou.  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
the  fact  that  your  office  has  not  compiled  any  figures — has  not  given 
any  statistics  or  any  statement  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  AVelborx.  No,  sir;  I  never  tried.  I  do  not  believe  the  people 
know  how  to  count  the  cost,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  low 
yield  that  the  census  statistics  have  revealed  is  being  made  there,  I 
can  not  see  for  the  life  of  me  how  they  go  through  with  all  those 
j)rocesses  that  Mr.  Hathaway  eloquently  detailed  to  you,  of  preparing 
the  land  during  twenty-five  days'  work,  and  planting  it  in  the  same 
slow  and  tedious  process,  hauling  it  in  a  carabao  cart  to  the  mill, 
milling  it  at  the  rate  of  30  piculs  a  day — I  do  not  see  how  they  could 
produce  it  at  even  double  the  price  that  Mr.  Hathaway  believes,  and 
T  know  they  have  not  done  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  mention  just  a  little  matter  as  to  whether  the  Cuban 
imports  of  sugar  have  reallv  hurt  the  beet  sugar.  It  is  in  evidence 
that  Cuban  sugar  has  sold  in  New  York  at  a  little  below  the  Ham- 
burg parity.  Hut  what  else  do  we  find  ?  We  find  the  difference  be- 
tween 9()°  sugar  duty  ])aid  in  New  York  and  refined  granulated  sugar 
is  1  cent  a  pound.  W\\}\  the  trust  is  the  best  friend  and  the  greatest 
ally  that  the  beet -sugar  men  could  ever  expect  to  find.  Of  course  it 
should  be,  because  they  are  in  partnership.  The  difference  in  price 
between  refined  sugar  and  96°  centrifugal  sugar  when  Arbuckle  and 
the  American  were  fighting  each  other  got  down  to  35  cents  a  hundred 
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pounds,  if  I  rem^iber  correctly.  Now,  since  thev  have  made  up  it 
is  the  greatest  snap  on  the  American  Continent  to  be  a  member  of  the 
refiners  and  beet -sugar  trust. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Can  3'ou  tell  when  it  was  down  to  35  cent^  a  hun- 
dred pounds  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  will  try  to  find  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Seventy  cents  a  hundred  is  the  lowest  on  record. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  might  be  mistaken,  but  I  believe  you  are  mis- 
taken. 

I  will  show  you  another  thing.  I  will  shqw  you  a  difference  be- 
tween 96°  sugar  in  England  and  refined  granulated  sugar  of  less  than 
half  a  dollar  a  hundred  pounds  every  day  in  the  year.  I  will  show 
you  the  same  thing  in  Hamburg,  show  you  from  the  quotations.  I 
will  show  \^ou  another  thing,  that  the  Pacific  slope  beet  people  have 
a  still  greater  snap  than  any  of  the  balance  of  us.  Their  refined 
sugar  to-day  is  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds  higher  than  the  refined 
sugar  in  New  York.  It  does  not  average  that  way,  but  there  is  a 
peculiar  condition  of  affairs  that  makes  that  possible,  so  they  must  be 
getting  a  ma^iificent  price  over  there  for  their  beet  sugar. 

Now,  I  will  mention  another  thing  about  this  matter,  whether 
Philippine  sugar  will  come  here  or  not  under  this  legislation.  I  have 
always  believed  that  most  of  it  would.  I  so  stated  before  the  House 
committee.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not.  I  have  thought,  however, 
that  since  the  Chinese  have  a  habit  of  consuming  in  its  raw  state  a 
good  deal  of  that  sugar,  they  being  so  very  conservative  about  chang- 
ing their  habits,  that  they  would  keep  on  eating  some  of  it.  Now.  I 
have  doubts  about  whether  a  great  deal  of  it  might  not  go  to  Hongkon^r 
even  under  this  reduction,  because  Mr.  Willets,  one  of  the  star  wit- 
nesses on  the  other  side  of  this  question,  has  had  conmiunication  fn^m 
Hongkong  showing  that  the  differential  in  price  between  New  York 
and  Ilongkong  in  favor  of  Hongkong  is  5U.  He  says  if  we  put  the 
coastwise  shipping  laws  into  effect  it  will  double  the  shipping  rate 
from  the  Philippines,  and  there  will  then  be  no  chance  for  any  of  it 
to  come  here  under  present  conditions.  That  is  the  reason  he  is  so 
anxious  about  the  Brussels  convention  and  the  effect  in  Hongkong. 

Senator  Stone.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  application  of  our 
coastwise  laws  on  the  freight? 

Mr.  AVelhorx.  Mr.  Willets  says  the  freight  now  from  Porto  Rico 
is  just  twice  what  it  is  from  Cuba,  and  he  attributes  it  to  the  efftvt 
of  the  coastwi^*  laws,  and  he  says  it  will  double  the  freight  rates  fnwi 
the  Philippine  Islands.  I  hadi  reasoned  somewhat  like  that  myself, 
because  I  had  noticed  that  the  average  shipping  and  marketing  ex- 
pense from  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  is  $12.50  per  ton  of  suffar. 
That  is  higher  than  anybody  claims  our  marketing  and  shipping  ex- 
pense is  from  the  Philippines  now.  So  that  naturally  it  would  ven* 
materially  raise  our  shipping  expenses  from  the  Philippine  Island>. 
That  is  as  much  as  I  know  about  it. 

Senator  I»no.  What  has  been  the  difference  or  increase  on  the 
fi-eight  rates  from  Hawaii  to  the  ITnited  States  as  compared  to  what 
they  were  before  our  shipj)ing  laws  commenced? 

Mr.  Welrorn.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  documentary  form,  but  I  would 
sjiy  at  double  the  rates  formerly.  I  heard  it  somewhere  or  in  con- 
versation connected  with  this  hearing.     I  will  not  say  who  said  it 
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or  what  the  effect  was.  I  was  reasoning  from  the  apparent  high 
cost  of  the  freight  from  there  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Stone.  What  vessels  would  bring  the  sugar  here? 

Mr.  Welborn.  American. 

Senator  Stone.  All  of  them  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  the  owners  of  the  American  vessels  would 
naturally  be  as  much  interested  in  the  passage  of  this  law  as  the  sugar 
planters  ? 

Mr.  Weij^orn.  I  should  say  so.  The  shipping  laws  are  already 
passed.  Yes,  naturally,  if  we  were  to  get  a  monoj)oly  of  carrying 
all  the  freight,  unless  they  had  some  other  motive  outweighing  this 
interest.  If  they  raised  their  rates  too  high  they  miglit  run  a  Tot  of 
sugar  off  to  other  countries  and  consequently  to  other  bottoms.  I  do 
not  know  what  their  feelings  would  l^e  in  this  matter. 

Having  mentioned  that  matter  of  Hawaii,  let  me  remind  you  of 
just  one  other  circumstance  connected  with  Hawaii  now.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  more  of  a  crop  you  grow  to  an  acre  the 
cheaper  the  cost  of  the  production  will  be.  We  know  that  is  so  with 
corn,  wheat,  and  all  other  crops.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Hawaii 
makes  the  greatest  yield  of  sugar  of  any  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  they  have  got  their  cost  of  production  up  so  high  they  can 
not  compete  with  Louisiana  sugar  or  beet  sugar  or  anybody  else. 
You  heard  Mr.  Hatch  testify  that  they  did  not  make  more  than  3  per 
cent  last  year  on  their  invested  capital.  So  that  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  effects  of  free  trade,  that  it  puts  up  the  cost  of  production  fully  as 
much  as  it  puts  up  the  price,  so  that  it  that  sort  of  thing  should  be  re- 
peated in  the  Philippines — and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  other- 
wise— we  will  have  our  cost  increase  so  that  profits  will  not  be  so  large 
as  to  be  such  a  great  stimulus.  So  that  it  will  hurt  nobody.  There 
will  be  no  great  expansion  such  as  the  people  here  have  conjured  up 
to  scare  themselves  to  death  with. 

Now,  I  had  a  great  deal  to  say  before  the  House  committee  and 
before  the  conmiittee  in  Manila  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  our  beet-sugar  friends  and  our  cane-sugar  friends  in  Louisiana 
were  going  to  be  put  out  of  business.  I  never  believed  they  would  be. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  ever  known  the  whole  truth  of  what  it  has 
cost  to  make  beet  sugar,  or  rather  what  it  would  cost  if  conditions 
w^ere  a  little  better.  1  know  what  he  lacks  there  in  that  business.  I 
know  what  the  trouble  has  been.  I  know  as  many  of  the  complaints 
of  the  beet-sugar  farmers  as  any  man  who  has  not  lived  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  nobody  has  once  referred  to  those  calculations  of  mine  be- 
fore the  House  committee,  and  I  still  believe  in  every  word  of  it.  I 
believe  that  every  figure  that  I  brought  forward  there  and  every  de- 
duction drawn  was  true.  Nobody  has  disputed  it,  and  if  they  are 
true  or  anything  like  true  these  people  have  nothing  to  fear.  Of 
course  we  could  find  out  and  did  find  out  when  we  got  one  lone  beet 
farmer  here  to  join  this  large  array  of  manufacturers  and  pro- 
moters— we  found  out  a  thing  or  two  about  the  beet-sugar  business. 
We  find  out  that  Mr.  Swink's  whole  neighborhood  was  making  beets 
at  a  cost  less  than  1  cent  per  pound  for  the  sugar  recovered  from  the 
beet  under  average  factory  conditions.  So  he  has  no  kick  coming, 
except  he  may  think  the  other  fellow — the  factory — is  getting  more 
out  of  it  than  he  is,  and  he  may  want  to  get  as  mucn  of  it  as  he  can. 
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Now,  combine  Senator  S wink's  beet-growing  neighborhood  with 
Mr.  Collings's  factory,  and  what  have  you?  Mr.  CoUings  said  he 
manufactured  sugar  last  year  at  a  factory  cost  of  1  cent  a  pound.  Mr. 
Swink  said  he  made  sugar  beets,  his  neighborhood  made  sugar  beets, 
at  ^  cost  of  ninety-seven  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  recover- 
able sugar.  Just  put  Collings's  factory  in  Swink's  neighborhood  and 
you  wUl  have  refined  sugar  at  $1.97  a  hundred  pounds.  Just  let 
Collings's  factor}'  own  the  land  and  raise  the  beets,  or  let  Mr.  Swink*s 
neighborhood  erect  a  cooperative  factory,  and  you  have  sugar  at 
$1.97  per  hundred  pounds.  Now,  mind  you,  I  am  not  taking  an  indi- 
vidual planter;  I  am  not  taking  the  statement  of  an  individual 
planter,  as  Mr.  Hathawav  did  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  am  not 
reiving  upon  an  isolated  individual  trying  to  sell  something  to  a 
millionaire;  I  am  speaking  of  the  only  beet  farmer  who  came  to 
Washington  opposing  this  bill.  I  am  taking  a  whole  neighborhood, 
pretty  nearly  representative  of  the  whole  State,  because  they  average 
over  12  tons  of  beets  in  Colorado. 

You  take  some  of  the  individuals  now,  and  one  of  these  gentlemen 
told  of  a  man  who  had  made  34  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre.  This  repre- 
sents over  9,000  pounds  of  recoverable  sugar.  Even  allowing  the  cost 
per  acre  of  $45 — and  the  average  is  $30  to  $35 — ^he  makes  hLs  beets 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  for  the  recoverable 
sugar  in  the  beets.  Put  Collings's  factory  with  that  sort  of  farmer, 
and  what  do  you  have?  You  have  refined  sugar  at  $1.50  a  hundred 
pounds.  Why,  the  whole  world  can  not  compete  with  that.  I  could 
multiply  examples  into  hundreds  to  show  you  how  cheaply  beet  sugar 
may  be  made  and  is  ihade  in  special  cases,  and  it  is  as  lair  and  fully 
as  representative  of  general  conditions  as  any  1-cent  estimate  that 
ever  came  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Colling:s  said  he  would  make  sugar  still  cheaper  this  year  and 
still  cheaper  m  a  year  or  two;  and  if  so,  you  will  have  refined  sugar 
cheaper  than  a  Filipino  could  steal  it  and  send  it  over  here.  The 
world  can  not  compete  with  anything  like  that.  Mr.  Ijeavitt,  from 
Nebraska,  said  give  them  ten  to  twenty  years'  more  protection  and 
they  would  make  sugar  cheaper  than  the  Tropics  can  then  make  it. 
Why  can  he  not  do  it  now,  if  he  can  in  ten  to  twenty  years?  \Miy, 
the  Pacific  slope  people  are  averaging  over  1,200  pounds  of  beets  to 
the  acre.     I  think  I  can  prove  that. 

Senator  I^ng.  TMiat  is  the  sugar  content  in  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  I  have  counted,  or 
rather  for  Colorado  and  California  you  might  count  250.  They  are 
a  little  higher  than  the  other  fellows. 

Senator  Long.  That  much  recovered  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir:  actually  recovered.  They  lose  several  per 
cent  that  goes  into  by-products  and  all  that.  I  have  been  trying  very 
diligently  to  find  out  about  this  factory  cost  of  beet  sugar.  '  There  is 
always  something  lumped  in  together.  Some  fellows  will  say  labor 
costs  us  so  much  and  salary  is  so  much.  They  must  receive  better 
salaries  than  life-insurance  presidents.  It  is  not  so  explicit  that  we 
can  reason  it  out.  I  have  patched  up  some  statements  together.  I 
have  one  statement  from  a  witness  here  that  his  labor  and  salary  cost 
amounts  to  $1  a  ton  on  the  beets.  That  would  be  $8  on  enouffh  beets, 
at  12J  per  cent,  to  make  a  ton  of  sugar.  That  woula  be  $8 
for   a    ton    of   sugar.      Now,    the    same   man,    I    believe — I   think 
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it  was  Mr.  CoUings,  but  I  will  not  be  sure — stated  that  his 
coal  was  16  per  cent  of  the  weig:ht  of  the  beets,  and  cost  him  three 
and  a  half.  That  would  be  three  twenty-five  for  coal  necessary  to 
make  a  ton  of  sugar.  He  said  his  lime  rock  was  G  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  beets  and  cost  $2.  That  would  be  $2  worth  of  lime 
rock  to  the  ton  of  sugar.  Then,  as  to  the  bags.  We  all  know  bags 
cost  6  cents  apiece.  That  would  be  $1.20  to  the  ton  of  sugar;  and 
we  have  a  total  of  $13.45.  I  know  we  have  nearly  all  the  items,  but 
there  are  some  little  items  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Collings  said  he  was  manufacturing  beet  sugar  in  his  factory 
at  a  factory  cost  of  $20  a  ton.  Every  one  of  the  other  gentlemen  had 
the  cost  from  $30  to  $33.75  a  ton — the  last  one  of  them.  You  talk 
about  a  Filipino  knowing  what  it  costs  him  to  do  a  thing.  Talk 
about  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Philippine  Islands  compil- 
ing figures  showing  the  cost  of  turning  out  sugar.  When  you  can 
not  get  results  any  closer  than  this  in  a  million-dollar  manufacturing 
plant  I  would  not  have  confidence  in  any  poor  Filipino  who  has  not 
enough  education  to  keep  any  books  at  all.  So,  instead  of  $20  being 
the  actual  factorv  cost  of  beet  sugar,  I  would  be  constrained  to  say 
it  was  less  than  ^20,  considerably  less,  because  we  have  traced  these 
main  items  down  to  $13.45  for  a  ton  of  sugar. 

Suppose  vou  take  it  at  $15.  Suppose  you  put  Senator  Swink's 
beet -sugar  farmers  where  they  make  recoverable  sugar  in  the  beet  at 
ninety-seven  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  with  a  factory  that  can  extract 
it  at  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  you  will  have  $1.72  for  your 
refined  sugar  in  the  bags. at  the  factorv.  We  can  not  compete  with 
anything  fike  that.  That  sort  of  industry  has  nothing  to  fear.  But 
I  will  tell  you  what  has  been  the  whole  trouble  with  the  beet-sugar 
business  now.  I  will  tell  you  where  Michigan's  trouble  has  been,  and 
most  of  the  territory  has  had  its  trouble  in  the  beet-sugar  business. 

Now  they  are  talking  about  this  sugar  legislation  injuring  the  beet- 
sugar  business  and  keeping  the  people  from  building  factories.  I 
have  read  from  department  publications  and  not  one  has  stated  so. 
I  have  read  the  publications  of  the  Michigan  Experimental  Station 
and  not  a  man  has  said  so.  I  have  read  AVillett  &  Gray's  publication 
and  it  does  not  say  any  such  thing.  \Miat  did  all  of  them  say,  with- 
out exception?  They  said  the  beet-sugar  business  has  had  too  much 
promotion  with  its  brass-band  attachment.  The  promoters  went  ijito 
the  neighborhoods  and  convinced  the  farmers  that  they  could  count 
on  20  ton's  per  acre,  and  the  capitalist  that  a  factory  could  count  on 
100  per  cent  profit.  They  have  gone  into  this  business  with  a  rush 
and  a  flare  of  trumpets,  and  have  built  factories  and  can  not  get 
any  beets.  That  is  the  trouble.  It  has  been  in  the  testimony  within 
the  last  week  that  the  highest  output  of  beet  sugar  was  the  past  year, 
300,000  short  tons,  and  the  actual  factory  capacity,  now  is  490,000 
tons.  In  other  w^ords,  we  have  more  factories  built  by  63J  per  cent 
than  we  have  beets  to  supply  the  factories. 

There  is  your  trouble,  and  Michigan  has  been  particularly  prolific 
in  this  trouble.  It  has  cost  them  nearly  twice  as  much  to  run  those 
factories,  because  they  have  had  only  a  half  supply  of  beets.  The 
man  who  supplied  the  money  to  those  factories  believed  the  pro- 
moters— that  they  ought  to  get  100  per  cent,  and  they  have  been  trying 
to  get  it. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  this  thing  in  an  offensive  sense,  but  it  is  like 
the  dog  crossing  the  water  and  thought  he  saw  another  dog  with  a 
bone,  and,  trying  to  get  the  other  dog's  bone,  lost  his.  He  wanted 
too  bi^  a  share,  and  the  farmer  did  not  come  up  with  the  beets.  The 
factories  would  not  raise  the  price,  because  they  thought  the  farmer 
was  coming  up  anyhow.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  not  gotten  any  more  for  their  beets  up  to  the  last  year 
than  the  European  farmers.  The  ^Vmerican  farmer  has  been  used 
to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  but  he  has  gotten  just  about  the 
same  price.  In  1899  the  price  was  4.39  average  in  the  United  States 
for  beets.     Substantially  that  average  continued  up  to  last  year. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  price  of  beets  in  Michigan  has  not  changed 
any  since  the  factories  started,  except  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  am  taking  the  average  now,  and  I  remember  the 
average — 4.39 — and  yet  you  got  about  double  for  sugar  what  the 
European  factory  got. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Those  figures  take  into  account  the  beets  at  li 
per  cent  without  taking  into  consideration  the  sliding  scale.  Now, 
the  next  proposition  bearing  directly  upon  this  phase  of  the  question, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  this  statement  I  wanted  to  make.  The  factory  of 
which  I  have  had  charge  for  six  years  is  as  favorably  located  as  any 
factory  in  Michigan,  and  I  think  it  is  as  favorablv  located  as  almost 
any  factory  in  the  United  States.  We  have  never  had  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  full  run  of  beets.  The  maximum  that  the  stock- 
holders have  ever  received  of  the  sales  from  the  factory  has  not 
capitalized  a  cent  more  than  the  cost  has  been,  8  per  cent,  the  niini- 
mum  4,  and  one  year  it  has  been  6,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  show 

Mr.  Welborn.  Am  I  not  substantially  telling  the  truth  when  I  say 
that  the  beet  factories  in  Michigan  have  not  had  over  one-half  since 
they  started? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Am  I  not  correct  when  I  say  that  the  present 
capacity  in  the  United  States  is  490,000,  with  a  supply  of  300,000! 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  capacity  of  the  present  beet  factories  in  the 
United  States,  based  on  one  hundred  days'  run,  which  is  about  all 
we  can  compute,  is  about  400,000  short  tons. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Somebody  stated  it  as  490,000  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  stating  the  facts — 400,000  tons,  dfiort  tons, 
of  sugar,  of  which  this  year  tney  turned  out  a  little  over  300,000 
short  tons.     We  run  with  three-fourths  of  the  capacity. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Somebody  made  the  statement  490,000,.  and  I  guess 
he  thought  he  was  stating  facts  also. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  a  difference  in  the  amount. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  63^  per  cent  extra  capacity 
over  the  biggest  supply  of  beets  yet  made.  So  that  I  think  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  for  the  industry  was  this  Hawaiian  matttf 
and  the  Porto  Rican  matter.  If  the  promoters  and  capitalists  had 
kept  building  factories,  it  would  have  ruined  the  industry  entirely. 

Senator  Dubois.  Has  not  this  happened  at  other  places?  In 
Idaho,  before  I  left,  they  had  a  beet-sugar  factory  there,  and  it  wis 
almost  a  failure  last  year  because  of  the  fact  that  the  seeds  were  not 
good. 
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Mr.  Welborn.  Of  course  that  thing  might  happen,  and  it  does. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  understood  it  happened  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Welborx.  That  might  happen,  but,  whatever  the  cause,  if  a 
beet-sugar  factory  does  not  get  a  full  run  it  makes  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion immensely  high.  That  has  been  one  of  the  main  troubles. 
Doctor  Wiley  said  m  1899  that  our  people  could  produce  refined  beet 
sugar  at  3  or  8J  cents.  The  Industrial  Commission  took  that  as  a 
fact.  And  let  me  say  one  thing,  that  this  run  of  a  hundred  days 
is  not  a  limit  at  any  rate,  because  Mr.  Belcher's  factory  was  run  a 
hundred  and  twenty  days.  He  told  me  so.  We  have  not  got  at  the 
whole  truth  of  this  matter  yet.  I  will  make  you  a  prediction  here 
about  it,  that  the  time  will  come — and  sooner  than  we  may  expect — 
the  time  will  come  w^hen  the  by-products  of  the  beet-sugar  factories 
will  pay  every  cent  of  the  factory's  cost.  Now,  I  want  to  put  in  the 
record  a  statement  from  Germany  about  the  value  of  beet-sugar  by- 
products. I  know  our  factories  are  not  in  shape  to  utilize  these  by- 
products as  well  as  Germany  yet.  We  have  not  gotten  into  that 
yet.  Every  argument  the  other  side  has  brought  to  bear  is  to  the 
effect  that  they  say  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  present,  but  it  is  the 
future.  Now,  let  us  use  a  little  future  calculation  about  this  mat- 
ter. They  are  afraid  only  of  the  future;  they  are  not  afraid  of  the 
present.  They  are  not  even  afraid  of  the  immediate  future.  They 
are  afraid  of  some  indefinite  future. 

THE  BY-PRODUCTS  OF   BEKT-SUGAR   MAMFACTIRE   IN   GERMANY   AND  THEIR  ECONOMIC 

VALUE. 

The  importance  of  the  sugar-beet  culture  in  Germany  does  not  rest  whoUy 
upon  the  production  of  the  beets  which  furnish  the  raw  material  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  but  in  no  small  measure  also  ui)on  the  production  of  large 
quantities  of  by-products  that  are  mainly  used  as,  feed  stuflPs.  It  has  been 
well  said  the  profits  derived  from  feeding  the  waste  products  of  the  factory 
and  those  parts  of  the  beets  left  in  the  field  are  almost  as  great  as  the  profit 
from  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  the  beets,  as  they  are  garnered  in,  are  a  very  useful 
waste  product,  their  feeding  value  in  this  country  being  about  $2.85  to  $3.57 
per  0.C3  acre,  but  very  fre<iuently  they  are  given  to  the  farmers  that  pull  the 
beets,  top  them,  and  pile  them  up  or  pit  and  silo  them  In  the  field,  in  lieu  of 
wages. 

Of  still  greater  imix)rtance  is  the  residuum  pulp  left  after  the  sugar  has 
been  extracted  from  the  beets.  It  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
of  beets  sliced  in  a  factory  and  makes  a  most  admirable  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
stock — horses,  hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  and  even  for  mlleh  cows.  But  It  requires  con- 
siderable care  and  judgment  in  feeding  it  properly.  It  can  be  stored  in  silos 
and  kept  for  months  for  feeding  purijoses,  but  it  is  more  generally  evai>orated. 
and  when  thus  drieil  it  becomes  not  only  less  perishable,  but  is  made  more 
useful  and  marketable.  However,  as  the  process  of  evaporating  pulp  In  fac- 
tories si>ecially  built  for  that  purpose,  with  costly  machinery.  Is  a  very  expen- 
sive one,  dried  pulp  has  not  yet  become  very  popular.  It  is  commonly  esti- 
mated that  900  kilograms  of  fresh  pulp  will  make  about  100  kilograms  of 
dried  pulp,  the  market  value  of  which  was,  during  the  past  year,  $1.90  to  $2.62 
per  100  kilograms.  It  is  the  rule  at  German  sugar  factories  to  deliver  a  part 
of  their  fresh  pulp  to  the  farmers  supplying  the  beets  at  the  ratio  of  about 
40  to  50  per  cent — that  Is  to  say.  If  a  farmer  hauls  1  ton  of  beets  to  the  factory, 
he  takes  home  with  him  about  one-half  ton  of  pulp,  without  any  extra  charge. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  farmers,  in  such  cases,  are  also  share- 
holders in  the  factory.  The  balance  of  the  pulp  is  either  fed  to  the  stock 
belonging  to  the  factory  or  sold  in  the  open  market.  The  price  paid  for  the 
same  varied  from  12  to  42  cents  per  100  kilograms. 
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The  molasses  residue  finally  left  from  beet-sugar  factories,  after  being  thor- 
oughly desugarized  by  one  of  the  various  patented  processes,  is  of  a  very  low 
grade,  and  may  then  be  turned  to  many  uses  in  different  industrial  enterprises, 
such  as  the  making  of  potash,  blacking,  vinegar,  yeast,  dyestuffs.  etc.,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  utilized  in  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  also  as  a  stock  food.  However,  this  molasses  is  not 
fed  alone,  but  always  with  the  admixture  of  pulp  or  some  other  fodder  to 
counteract  the  evil  effects  that  it  otherwise  is  apt  to  have,  especially  on  cattle. 
Very  often  it  is  mixed  with  turf  taken  from  the  upper  strata  of  jieat  mors, 
which  in  itself  has  no  feeding  value  whatever,  but  when  so  mixed  it  is  claimed 
that  it  is  a  cheap  and  wholesome  substitute  for  the  best  approved  foods  for 
animals.  During  the  past  year  the  price  for  molasses  averaged  about  $13.00  to 
$14.28  per  ton.  The  amount  of  molasses  produced  during  the  past  two  years 
was  302,019  tons  in  19aV4  and  371,093  tons  in  1904-5.  I'p-to-date  statistics  are 
scarce  in  Germany,  but  it  is  now  known  that  in  1903-4  220.570  tons  of  molasses 
were  desugarized,  30,312  tons  were  distilled  into  alcohol,  and  129.137  tons  were 
used  as  feed  and  for  other  purjioses.  There  is  absolutely  no  waste  in  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  this  country.  Even  tlie  settlings  of  lime  and  of  the  dirt  and 
soil  dropped  from  the  beets  while  they  are  being  washed  are  either  given  away 
to  the  farmers  or  sold  to  them  at  2^  to  31  cents  i>er  100  kilograms  for  the  former 
and  half  a  cent  for  the  latter,  and  both  serve  as  excellent  fertilizers. 

Henry  W.  Dikoerich.  Consul 

Bremen,  Germany,  January  2,  1006. 

Now,  Mr.  Ilathaway's  factory  dries  the  beet  chips  and  ^»ts  5  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  l^ets  in  those  dried  chips  and  sells  the  prod- 
uct at  $14  a  ton.  They  sell  much  higher  in  Gernianv  because  thej 
know  what  they  are  worth  there.  They  know  their  value,  and  prettT 
soon  the  Americans  will  know  their  value,  ilr.  Hathaway  say?  it 
costs  him  $14  to  dry  these  chips  and  put  them  out  on  the  market,  >o 
that  he  makes  nothing  out  of  it. 

Now,  T  want  to  sav  to  him  that  he  is  only  a  little  bit  behind  the 
limes.  Tf  he  pushes  just  ahead  he  will  do  better.  I  know  a  side  issue 
like  this  is  apt  to  be  neglected. 

I  have  a  letter  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  from  Theo.  Hapke.  who 
built  all  the  driers,  who  built  Mr.  Hathaway's  driers,  and  who  built 
all  the  driers  in  the  Northwe^st,  I  believe,  and  he  says  it  costs  not  over 
$6.50  per  ton  of  dried  material,  including  the  bags,  and  the  bags  co>t 
him  $2  per  ton.  So  it  would  seem  that  with  better  management  he 
will  clear  $8  a  ton  on  this  product.  You  will  see  molas.ses  sells  for 
$14  a  ton  in  Germany,  and  soon  will  here. 

Mr.  Hathaw^\y.  t  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Hapke  is  a  promoter  for 
building  beet-sugar  driers,  and  as  he  has  such  promotion  distinctly 
at  heart,  that  he  has  made  a  guarantv  that  he  would  dry  beet  pulp 
for  the*  figures  he  has  quoted,  but  he  has  never  come  within  gunshot 
of  fulfilling  it.  and  did  not  do  it  even  when  he  had  charge  of  the 
factory. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  he  has  exaggerated  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  He  has  decidedly  exaggerated  that  proposition. 
Just  a  word  further  in  connection  with  it^  He  has  not  built  all  the 
driers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  said  I  thought  he  had.     He  says : 

Chicago,  January  12, 1906. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Welborn.  Washington. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  8th,  and  in  reply  I  wish  to  My 
that  the  reason  that  the  Armour  Siipir  Company  and  aU  the  other  factories  wbo 
havo  i\  ouId  drier  sive  such  unfavorable  reports  about  the  running  exi>«i8» is  Terr 
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simple.     They,  do  not  want  too  many  pulp  driers  built  in  this  country,  being 
afraid  that  too  much  pulp  manufacture  would  reduce  the  price  of  pulp. 

Last  year  I  built  a  pulp  drier  in  Janesville.  and  having  access  to  the  books,  I 
found  that  the  actual  cost  of  drying  the  pulp  was  about  $6.50.  This  includes  bags, 
which  cost  about  $2  per  ton.  In  spite  of  this  low  cost  of  drying,  the  owner  of 
the  factory  tells  everybody  that  it  costs  $10  a  ton  to  dry  the  pulp,  knowing  that 
this  is  absolutely  untrue.  I  called  him  down,  showing  him  the  figures  which  I 
took  out  of  his  own  books.     He  simply  laughed  and  would  not  say  anything. 

I  now  have  contracts  for  three  pulp  driers  and  am  negotiating  for  the  fourth. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  me  in  Chicago. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Theo.  Hapke. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  We  have  these  factories.  We  have  driers  in  all 
of  them.  We  have  money  sufficient  to  put  up  others  if  they  would 
pay.  We  had  three  driers.  Mr.  Hapke  built  two  of  them  and 
another  man  built  the  third,  and  the  statement  I  made  in  my  testi- 
mony is  absolutely  correct--namelv,  that  except  in  those  localities 
where  the  boards  of  health  compelled  us  to  get  rid  of  the  decaying 
piles  of  wet  pulp  we  had  no  expectation  whatever  of  putting  in  any 
pulp  driers.  We  speak  of  four  years  with  one,  six  years  with  an- 
other, and  two  years  with  another. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  I  distinctly  state  I  have  con- 
fidence in  what  you  say  about  it,  but  I  thought  it  was  some  little  neg-^ 
lect  in  the  management. 

Mr.  IL\THAWAY.  It  is  not  neglect  in  the  management. 

Mr.  Welborn.  You  need  not  get  excited.  You  stated  in  your  own 
testimony  that  it  .took  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  beets  m  coal  to 
dry  the  pulp.  This  is  just  a  ton  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  dried  pulp, 
or  say  $2.50  worth.  Then  $2  for  bags,  and  $2  for  handling  ought  to 
be  liberal.  Now,  coal  ought  to  be  the  biggest  item  in  drying  beet 
chips. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Coal  is  not  the  biggest  item  in  drying  beet  chips, 

Mr.  Welborx.  Now,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  file  a  statement 
as  to  where  the  other  cost  comes  in,  and  why  you  did  not  sue  Mr. 


Hopke  for  not  coming  up  to  guaranty. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  \  ou  lo  * 


look  at  our  books  and  they  will  show  you. 

Mr.  Welborx.  I  have  no  time  to  go  to  Michigan,  and  you  haven't 
your  books  with  you. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  You  are  making  your  statement  without  having 
been  in  a  factory  or  in  a  beet  field. 

Mr.  Welborx.  You  are  making  your  statement  from  a  two  months' 
trip  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Then  I  have  the  advantage  of  two  months  as 
against  you. 

Mr.  Welborx.  ^ATien  I  tried  to  get  any  information  about  the 
beet-sugar  business  I  did  not  try  to  get  it  under  false  pretenses  ever. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Neither  have  I. 

Mr.  Welborx.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  this  industry  has 
anything  to  fear  at  all.  They  can  make  sugar  certainly  cheaper  than 
we  can  make  it  and  get  it  over  here  and  refine  it  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  making  wheat  and 
com  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  We  are  making  it 
cheaper  and  going  into  Europe  and  underselling  the  world.  I  do 
not  see  any  natural  reason  why  we  could  not  do  likewise  with  beet 
sugar.     I  do  not  see  how  European  factories — and  we*have  better 
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factories  than  Europe  ever  saw — can  manufacture  the. stuff  much 
cheaper.  Doctor  Wney  told  the  Industrial  Commission  in  1899  that 
American  factories  were  better  than  European  and  could  make  sugar 
at  as  small  a  factory  cost.  I  have  never  understood  why  these  peo- 
ple claimed  that  we  can  make  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands- 
through  preparation  of  land  and  through  field  and  factory — and  ship 
it  to  the  United  States  for  less  than  their  factory  cost  alone.  If 
this  be  true,  we  should  get  back  to  primitive  methods.  It  is  not 
reasonable,  and  it  is  not  true.  The  bigger  and  better  a  factory  is 
and  the  better  its  equipment,  the  cheaper  is  its  operation,  and  that 
is  true  with  every  other  industry  on  earth.  AVlienever  you  give  dif- 
ferent people,  regardless  of  labor  rates,  good  machines  to  work  with, 
it  puts  them  on  a  level.  I  do  not  care  where  they  come  from.  The 
United  States  is  running  the  Chinese  factories  out  of  business  on 
coarse  cotton  goods.  Japanese  are  not  competing  with  us  in  China 
on  coarse  cotton  goods.  What  makes  it  that  the  factory  cost  is  so 
immensely  high  m  making  beet  sugar  in  this  country?  It  costs 
only  $4  to  turn  out  88°  sugar  in  Germany. 

The  washing  in  this  country  in  the  centrifugal  is  about  all  the 
extra  expense  our  factories  go  to  in  making  refined  sugar,  except 
they  get  less  pounds  of  refined  sugar  than  (jermans  do  of  88-degree 
sugar.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  cost  these  factories  $5^  as 
against  the  German  cost  of  $4  a  ton — not  a  particle  of  reason  for  it 
in  the  world. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  briefly  a  little  about  the  tobacco  business.  The 
tobacco  people  took  this  matter  of  acreage  like  the  sugar  peoj)le,  and 
they  made  a  big  scare  out  of  it.  There  is  nothing  to  it.  It  is  just 
like  the  sugar  scare.  It  has  no  bearkiff  on  the  case  at  all.  ^^hat 
seems  to  be  the  fact  about  the  tobacco  business  is  that  some  of  the 
grades  of  tobacco  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  might  come  over  here 
are  worth  as  much  there  as  here.  There  are  other  goods  that  might 
come  here  that  are  not  as  high  priced.  They  say  it  will  come 
here  and  ruin  their  business.  It  will  not.  A  market  here  will  raise 
its  price  to  the  proper  level  and  it  will  hurt  nobody.  Mr.  Strasser 
came  before  this  committee  and  tells  where  he  has  found  Porto  Rican 
tobacco  hurting  our  tobacco  business. 

Senator  IjOng.  Are  you  through  with  the  sugar  pai-t  of  your  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  WEI.BORN.  No,  sir;  I  have  a  little  bit  of  written  statement  I 
want  to  make. 

Senator  Long.  Before  you  get  through  I  want  you  in  detail  to 
discuss  the  discoveries  that  Mr.  Hathaway  made  in  the  beet-su^r 
land  in  the  island  of  Negros  and  other  parts  of  the  Philippine 
Islands — go  into  detail,  showing  where  he  found  this  sugar  lana  and 
what  it  was.     I  would  like  to  Imow  something  on  that  point. 

Mr.  WEiJiORN.  Thank  you.  I  want  to  mention  just  a  little  of  Mr. 
Strasser's  testimony.  He  said  he  found  a  little  cigar  that  sells  two  for 
5  cents,  called  "  Bravo."  I  looked  for  the  Bravo  style  and  the  dealer 
said  they  did  not  have  it,  but  had  the  "  Brevas,"  meaning  short,  a  lit- 
tle Porto  Ilican  cigar  that  does  sell  two  for  a  nickel.  I  tound  it  to  be 
a  little  cigar  just  like  the  Americans  make.  Mr.  Strasser  certainly 
discredits  tjie  intelligence  of  the  people  he  is  talking  to.     Does  he 
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not  know  tliat  if  that  little  cigar  had  the  same  merit  that  the  Ameri- 
can 5-cent  cigar  has  it  would  be  selling  at  5  cents  before  breakfast 
in  the  morning?     It  is  a  ridiculous  argument. 

Then  Mr.  Strasser  tells  us  about  the  menace  of  the  Philippine 
cigar  and  the  Philippine  tobacco  business.  I  looked  up  his  record 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  five  years  ago.  But  he  told  us 
that  he  had  not  seen  any  Philippine  tobacco  or  cigars  in  thirty  years. 
Well,  I  find  that  six  years  ago,  which  would  be  natural,  he  remem- 
bered more  about  his  own  business  of  tobacco  manufacture,  and  he 
said  that  thirty  years  previous  to  that  time  he  had  seen  a  few  Phil- 
ippine cigars  in  the  American  market.  He  said  the  taste  of  the 
smoker  was  at  that  time  such  that  many  manufacturers  of  American 
cigars  painted  their  cigars  black.  He  said  under  those  conditions  the 
Filipino  cigar  was  black  enough  without  painting  and  they  found  a 
market,  and  he  has  not  seen  any  since.  He  said  that  the  Philippine 
cigar  had  never  been  as  good  as  the  Porto  Rican  or  Cuban  cigar. 
That  throws  light  on  the  past  quality  of  the  Philippine  cigar  when 
the  industry  was  at  its  best  in  the  Philippine  Island!s.  I  can  not  find 
one  of  those  dark  cigars  that  would  now  sell  in  this  country,  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  taste  of  the  smokers  of  this  country  for  a  light- 
colored  cigar. 

Then  I  want  to  say  just  a  little  more  about  Mr.  Waxelbaum  and 
Mr.  McFarland,  the  shade-growing  tobacco  men  of  Florida  and 
Georgia.  As  soon  as  I  heard  their  statements  about  having  $30,000,- 
000  invested  there,  that  set  me  to  thinking.  I  had  never  heard  of  any- 
thing so  extensive  there,  and  I  was  so  doubtful  about  it  thnt  I  began 
to  look  up  the  facts,  and  I  foimd  actually  that  in  the  two  States 
combined,  the  whole  of  the  States,  there  are  only  7,000  acres  of 
tobacco,  at  a  gross  value  of  less  than  $700,000,  or  2|  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  they  said  they  had  invested  in  shade  growing 
tobacco. 

Now  there  arc  3,000  extra  acres  I  found  in  the  crop  bulletin  over 
what  they  said  they  had,  4,000  acres.  So  that  it  looks  likely  that 
their  $30,000,000  is  not  bringing  them  over  IJ  per  cent  gross.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  ought  to  protect  any  industry  like  that,  if  it  is  not 
doing  better  than  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  ^Vhere  did  you  get  your  figures? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Out  of  the  Crop  Keporter.     I  can  produce  them. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  late  were  they  compiled  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Department  of  Agriculture  Crop  Reporter,  January 
of  this  year,  gave  the  values  in  detail. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  think  we  had  better  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  think  it  would*  be  well  for  you  to  put  them  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  have  them  at  home  and  will  be 
glad  to  put  them  in. 
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Table  from  Crop  Reporter  of  the  Department  of  Affricultnre,  shwcing  acreage, 
yield,  and  value  of  tobacco  crop,  1905. 


Ac«age.^Vleld^;P™d»ctton.j3  To^^jno 


States  and  Territories. 


New  Hampshire. . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Oonnecticat 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virgfinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

United  States 


Acres. 

125 

191 

4,488 

18,340 

6,151 

15,804 

80,148 

118,447 

136,770 

12,574 

2,086 

5,321 

521 

155 

63 

469 

1,049 

41,502 

4,005 

275,874 

60.229 

6,244 

1,132 

30,294 

1.665 


Pounft*.  . 
1.700 

'<     i.mil 

1,725  i 

660 
675 
I  608 

I  736 

525 
600 

450 : 

!     430 
500  < 
500 
700 
i     768  , 
i     790  I 
830  , 
850 
819  , 
900  I 
1.370 
778 


23,011,500 

7.061,3«t 

l9,BOS,fiiO 
tt,254,4ti4 

234,500 
734,300  I 
31,873,536 
3.163.960 
228,975,420  , 
50.344,660  ' 
5  113.886 
1,018, HOO 
53, 8a*,  780  , 
1.296.»;t)  ! 


CmtM. 

17,0 

WIS 

1M> 

s^sx 

16, » 

i,m,\:t 

IT.O 

3,«U.9K 

10,5 

741, 44S 

10:8 

,      2.aBH,«Si 

6.0 

1      1,175,577 

7.6 

6,orB,ai 

8.  a 

7.817,742 

8.7 

806,  US 

17.0 

181.713 

18.0 

574,60 

16.0 

37.512 

15.0 

9,981 

25.0 

7.871 

19.0 

44.555 

14.0 

102, 8tt 

7.5 

2,390.515 

8.5 

288  881 

7.0 

16.088  CT 

8.4 

4,2S.951 

6.0 

306.8» 

6.0 

61.  IS 

10.0 

a5.»«,2» 

8.0 

1(B.6» 

76,112 


815. 6    668, 063, 719       a  {(.  5  ;  a  58,519.(W 


a  Corrected  figures. 

I  have  seen  banana.s  grow  under  glass  right  here  in  Washington. 
I  would  just  as  leave  entertain  a  proposition  to  jjut  such  a  duty  on 
bananas  as  to  enable  people  in  this  country  to  supply  the  market  at 
$1  apiece  rather  than  pay  anv  attention  to  the  $30,000,000  invest- 
ment that  is  making  no  more  than  1}  per  cent  gross.  Tobacco  grow- 
ing ought  to  pay  100  per  cent  gross  on  the  fixea  investment. 

Now,  another  argument  that  was  brought  forward  here  is  about 
the  Philippines  going  to  speculate  on  us  in  tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar- 
that  is,  they  will  buy  from  outside  countries  enough  to  use  them- 
selves «o  that  they  can  send  their  whole  j)roduction  to  this  country'. 
I  think  we  are  willing,  and  I  think  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  i.<  a 
friend  of  this  measure,  is  willing,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  have  this  hill 
require  the  Philippine  Commission  to  put  the  Dingley  rates  on  sugir 
and  tobacco  coming  into  the  Philippine  Islands.  Theiv  is  none  c^>n:- 
ing  now  to  amount  to  anything. 

I  know  he  is  in  favor  of  Doctor  Knapp's  propositi(m  as  to  riit*. 
which  would  make  this  thing  impossible. 

Senator  Dibois.  Some  of  those  tobacco  men  said  they  could  ami 
would,  I  think,  go  over  to  the  Philippines  and  raise  the  Sumatra 
leaf  if  this  legislation  passed.     What  do  you  think  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  You  will  remember  T  said  here  when  I  came  forwani 
with  a  little  statement  at  your  request,  that  we  never  had  raised  any 
tobacco  there  that  less  than  8  pounds  would  wraj)  l.O(X)  cigjirs,  and 
of  the  Sumatra  leaf  U  pounds  will  wrap  1,000.  (Jiir  climate  makes  a 
thick,  heavy  leaf  that  is  not  a  wrapper  at  all,  as  we  understand  it, 
and  I  do  not  l)elieve  they  will  make  it  unless  they  put  it  under  shade, 
and  if  that  will  cost  as  much  as  our  Florida  and  Georgia  friends  say, 
I  hope  it  will  never  be  done  at  all.     Secretary  Taft  sliowed  vou  the 
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immense  difficulties  and  the  immense  care  exercised  with  those  cooly 
Chinamen  that  were  practically  enslaved  there  in  Sumatra  to  grow 
leaf  tobacco.  Thev  do  not  intrust  the  best  Asiatic  labor  outside  of 
China  in  the  world  to  grow  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to 
this  tobacco  menace  at  all. 

I  simplj'  want  to  make  one  statement  about  the  Brussels  conven- 
tion. Mr.  Willets  spent  nearly  an  hour  here  and  did  not  see  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  Brussels  convention  in  its  application  to  (Tireat 
Britain  and  to  Hongkong.  Xow,  you  will  find  tnat  by  the  terms  of 
that  convention  Great  Britain  and  Holland  distinctly  reserved  the 
right  to  apply  it  to  their  over-sea  colonies  or  not,  just  as  they  chose. 

The  motive  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is  not  to  apply  it  to  Hong- 
kong. It  is  all  right  for  the  governor  of  Hongkong  to  make  a  bluff 
before  the  law  is  passed.  He  did  not  want  the  law  passed  and  of 
course  he  will  make  a  bluff  at  this  time,  but  the  truth  is  Great  Britain 
will  never  let  it  apply  to  Hongkong.  It  would  injure  Hongkong  to. 
apply  it. 

Senator  I^xc.  ^Miere  is  that  provision  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  In  the  final  protocol. 

Senator  I>ong.  It  is  said  the  provision  was  distinctly  excepted  in 
the  final  protocol. 

Mr.  Weuiorn.  It  says  Great  Britain  and  Holland  have  a  right  not 
to  apply  it  to  the  over-sea  colonies,  and  you  will  find  another  distinct 
reservation  in  the  protocol  itself. 

Senator  I>ong.  Will  you  attach  that  to  your  statement? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  will.     Here  it  is. 

Article  XI  of  the  convention  reads  as  follows: 

Art.  XI.  The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  will  apply  to  the  over-sea 
provinces,  colonies,  and  foreign  possessions  of  the  hiph  contracting  parties.  The 
British  and  Dutch  colonies  and  imssessions  are  excepted,  save  as  regards  the 
provisions  fonninp  the  subject  of  Articles  V  and  VIII. 

The  position, of  the  British  and  Dutch  colonies  and  i>ossessions  is.  moreover, 
regulatcMl  by  the  declarations  inserted  in  the  final  protocol. 

You  will  find  the  whole  convention  already  in  the  record,  and  that 
Article  V  do(»s  not  modify  the  case  at  all.  Article  VIII  simply  prom- 
i.ses  to  take  measures  against  bounty-fed  sugars  passing  through  a 
contracting  state,  and,  as  Hongkong  is  exci^pted  as  a  signature  state, 
it  does  not  touch  the  case. 

The  final  protocol  relating  to  Article  XI  says: 

?».  It  finally  declares  that  the  convention  sliall.  by  its  interme<liary.  be  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  self-ffovorninjr  colonies  and  to  the  East  Indies,  so  that  they  may 
have  an  oi)i)ortunity  of  pivinf?  their  adhesion  to  it. 

It  is  understood  that  the  (iovernnient  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  has  the  power 
to  adhere  to  the  convention  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Crown  colonies. 

(B)  The  Cirovenuiient  of  the  Netlierlands  declares  that  during  the  duration 
of  the  convention  no  bounty,  direct  or  indirect,  sliall  l)e  granted  to  sugars  of  the 
Dutch  colonies,  and  that  sucli  sugars  shall  not  l>e  admitted  into  the  Netlierlands 
at  a  lower  tariflT  than  that  applitnl  to  sugars  from  any  of  the  contracting  states. 

Hongkong  is  a  (^rowii  colony,  and  the  protocol  says: 
"  The  (iovernnient  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  has  the  power  to  ad- 
here in  l)ehalf  of  his  Crown  colonies."     Of  course  he  has  the  power, 
then,  not  to  adliero  for  Hongkong  and  will  never  do  so. 

So  all  the  tears  of  the  opposition  about  the  Filipino's  fool  friends 
losing  them  the  Hongkong  market  with  tliis  legislation  have  l)een 
wasted. 
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Senator  Long.  There  is  another  thing  I  would  like  you  to  point 
out.  I  want  that  part  of  the  agreement  you  refer  to.  The  statement 
is  in  here,  but  that  part  of  the  agreement  I  want. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Mr.  Willets  seemed  never  to  have  seen  that  at  all. 
But  perhaps  he  believed  we  needed  the  British  market  as  well  as  the 
Hongkong  market.  If  we  needed  the  British  market  we  would  not 
need  to  pass  this  law  at  all.  There  is  a  market  in  Hongkong  and  one 
in  the  Chinese  Empire  for  raw  sugars  that  will  probably  yet  continue 
to  a  large  extent  under  low  prices  like  the  present  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  Now,  their  own  witness  on  the  other  side  says  that  it  would 
hardly  come  here  under  this  law  if  the  shipping  bill  is  also  put  into 
execution. 

Now,  about  this  matter  of  the  great  acreage  of  land  in  Negros  and 
elsewhere.  T  never  attached  any  particular  importance  to  it  for  the 
reason  that  there  seemed  to  be  land  enough  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  to  supply  the  world  with  sugar.  There  seemed  to  be  land 
enough  in  Cuba :  there  seemed  to  be  land  enough  in  Texas  to  supply 
the  world,  and  land  enough  in  Louisiana  to  supply  the  world.  So  I 
did  not  attach  any  particular  importance  to  it.  I  will  say  this,  that 
you  can  go  to  Ncctos  or  any  part  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  you 
will  find  among  all  of  this  land  a  great  deal  of  waste  land.  You  will 
find  a  great  many  rocky  pieces  of  land.  You  will  find  a  CTeat  many 
pieces  of  wet  land;  you  will  find  a  good  deal  of  poor  land;  you  will 
find  hilly  land ;  you  will  find  all  of  the  reasons  there  why  all  of  the 
land  in  a  solid  body  could  not  be  cultivated,  just  as  you  find  in  the 
United  States  that  51  per  cent  of  all  the  farm  lands  in  the  United 
States  is  not  even  improved.  Only  49  per  cent  of  even  the  farm  lands 
in  the  United  States  is  improved.  It  does  not  mean  49  per  cent  i? 
cultivated  each  year  by  any  means.  Even  with  the  apparently  level 
and  w^ell-lying  land  you  will  find  more  waste  land  there  in  proportion 
than  3"ou  will  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  So  there  is  noth- 
ing to  this  great  land  scare.  The  land  is  there;  the  acreage  is  there; 
anybody  can  figure  it  out.  But  there  is  more  mountainous  land  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  jn^oportion  to  the  total  area  than  any 
country  I  have  ever  seen,  except  Hawaii,  perhaps,  and  Hawaii  has 
only  6  per  cent  of  her  whole  area  improved — and  perhaps  Japan. 
Now,  about  93  per  cent  of  all  the  cultivated  land  in  the  islands  is  in 
other  crops  than  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  some  relation  like  this  will 
continue  just  as  long  as  corn  and  wheat  and  cotton  and  grass,  which 
enjoy  no  protection,  remain  dominant  in  this  country. 

Senator  I»ng.  What  per  cent  of  Japan  is  capable  of  cultivation? 

Mr.  Weijw)rn.  Somebody  said — the  Engineering  News  said — 10  or 
12  per  cent,  I  believe.     I  have  not  seen  it  and  have  never  verified  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  think  it  is  9i  per  cent  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Welbokn.  I  do  not  know,  but  my  recollection  is 

Senator  Dubois.  I  think  I  gather  that  information  from  some- 
where.    I  think  it  is  9.]  per  cent  of  the  total  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Welborn.  It  may  i)ossibly  be  that.  I  believe  Mr.  Hill,  of  the 
House,  stated  it  was  12  per  cent,  perhaps  10.  He  said  the  Engineer- 
ing News  had  stated  it,  and  was  going  to  get  me  the  paper,  but  I 
never  saw  it.  I  never  saw  a  countrv  so  well  cultivated  and  entirely 
cultivated  as  Japan.  It  is  cultivated  up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
Mr.  Hathaway  divided  his  Philippine  estimate  oi  yield  by  2.    I  have 
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divided  it  by  2  again,  and  I  think  you  might  divide  his  acreage  propo- 
sitions by  7  or  8 — I  do  not  know. 

It  would  seem  that  every  possible  estimate  of  production  and  con- 
sumption has  been  made,  but  not  so.  I  had  estimated  that  in  round 
iiumoers  substantially  500,000  short  tons  of  full-duty  sugar  came  into 
the  United  States  last  year.  Coming  down  to  the  calendar  year  and 
the  actual  amount  consumed,  it  seems  that  438,000  tons  full  duty- 
paid  sugar  were  actually  consumed.  But  the  opposition  comes  in  and 
says:  Willet  &  Gray  estimate  this  year's  crop  of  Cuba  138,000  tons 
more,  the  beet-suffar  crop  75,000  tons  increase,  Porto  Rico  65,000  tons 
increase,  the  Philippines  50,000  increase,  and  Louisiana  and  Hawaii 
50,000  tons  decrease,  so  that  there  will  this  year  be  not  more  than 
150,000  tons  full  duty-paid  sugar  to  come  in. 

Somebody  said  100,000  tons;   Mr.  Hathaway,  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Secretary  Taft  said  so. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  denied  it  when  Mr.  Humphrey  so  quoted  the 
Secretary,  and  I  then  called  the  Secretary's  attention  to  it,  and  he 
denied  it. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  It  is  in  the  printed  record. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  saw  where  he  corrected  it  after  I  called  his  atten- 
tion to  it.  If  it  got  into  the  printed  record  it  is  a  mistake.  I  was 
listening  to  all  he  said.  If  he  had  said  it  he  corrected  it  anyway  and 
does  not  stand  for  it,  and  surely  the  other  side  would  be  verv^  hard  up 
for  an  argument  if  they  would  take  such  a  statement  as  that  when 
they  knew  it  wasn't  true,  and  use  it  just  because  somebody  said  it. 

Colonel  Edwards.  The  Secretary  corrected  that  statement,  I  know. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes;  it  would  be  an  unjust  thing  to  quote  him  as 
saying  it  when  he  said  he  did  not  say  it. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  these  estimates  of  Willett  &  Gray,  except  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  I  know  something  about  that.  The  other  side 
must  let  us  estimate  a  little.  VHiy  these  increases  in  production? 
During  the  whole  of  the  last  planting  and  contracting  season  sugar 
was  higher  than  it  had  been  in  fifteen  years.  Granulated  sugar  was 
worth  probably  an  average  of  $6.  This  stimulated  plantings  to  the 
utmost  in  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  the  beet  belt,  and 
even  in  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  export  bounties.  AMiat 
other  result  followed  these  high  prices?  The  United  States,  instead 
of  increasing  her  consumption  normally,  decreased  it  135,000  long 
tons. 

Now  that  normal  prices  have  returned,  what  should  we  expect? 
We  should  expect  this  deficit  in  consumption  to  be  made  up  of  152,000 
short  tons — I  shall  use  short  tons,  because  calculations  are  easier.  We 
should  expect  last  year's  normal  increase  to  be  made  up,  120,000  tons; 
and  we  sliould  expect  this  year's  normal  increase  to  be  made  up  of  125,- 
000  tons.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  should  expect  the  increase  in  consump- 
tion this  year  over  last  to  be  397,000  short  tons.  To  be  accurate,  and 
leaving  out  the  Philippine  Islands,  because  we  want  to  see  how  much 
room  there  will  be  in  our  market  for  Philippine  Islands  sugar,  Willett 
&  Gray  estimate  increases  in  production  of  311,000  short  tons  and 
decreases  of  55,000  tons  in  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  over  last 
year,  or  a  net  increase  of  255,000  tons.  Add  the  estimated  increase 
in  consumption  to  the  last  year's  consumption  of  full-duty  sugar,  and 
we  have  888,000  short  tons.     Subtract  the  estimated  net  increase  of 
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255,000  tons  and  we  have  633,000  short  tons  that  will  have  to  come 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  else  come  from  somewhere  else  and 
pay  the  full  Dingley  rates. 

Now,  I  made  entirely  fair  calculations  and  deductions  in  arriving 
at  these  figures.  I  have  accepted  Willett  &  Gray's  rather  abnorm^ 
increases,  and  I  know  in  their  own  reports  from  Cuba  they  are  having 
a  terrible  time  there  with  rains,  and  their  production  thus  far  is  way 
behind  this  time  last  year,  and  with  sugar  prices  low.  If  they  have 
bad  weather  they  may  have  a  third  of  their  cane  to  rot  on  the  ground 

Now,  these  633,000  tons  of  sugar  are  to  come  from  the  Philippines, 
or  from  somewhere  else,  and  pay  full  duty.  I  am  not  afraid  that  any- 
body will  believe  that  in  ten  years  the  Philippines  will  approach  this 
production,  and  yet  our  consumption  should  increase  something  like 
a  million  and  a  half  tons  in  ten  years. 

One  word  of  explanation.  How  did  I  get  the  normal  increase  of 
120,000  and  125,000  short  tons?  In  twenty-five  years  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  consumption  of  2,000,000  short  tons,  or  an  average 
annual  increase  of  80,000  short  tons.  This  increase  is  a  progressive 
increase:  and  since  we  are  now  using  three  times  as  much  as  we  were 
using  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  follows  that  the  increase  each  year 
now  should  be  thi*ee  times  as  great  as  the  annual  increase  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Therefore  an  increase  of  40,000  tons  at  the  fii-st  of  the 
period  and  120,000  at  the  last  of  it  should  be  the  true  figures. 

Now,  all  this  business  about  80,000  tons,  there  is  nothing  to  it. 
These  are  the  true  figures  and  will  not  be  denied  when  you  look  into 
the  matter. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  during  this  planting  season  there  is  no  such 
incentive  to  make  heavy  plantings  as  last  year.  It  would  not  be  it 
all  surprising  if  Louisiana,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico  next  year 
should  produce  150,000  tons  less  than  this  year.  I  do  not  believe  the 
beet-sugar  yield  will  decrease;  the  farmers  are  actually  contracting 
beets  at  as  high  a  price,  if  not  higher,  in  this  season  of  abnormally  low 
prices  as  they  did  last  season  of  abnormally  high  prices  of  sugar. 
Just  as  certainly  as  we  consumed  less  sugar  last  year  than  year  before 
last,  on  account  of  great  diflFerence  in  prices,  we  will  make  less  sugar 
nexf  year  than  this  for  the  very  same  reason. 

You  say  consumption  will  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  in  the  past. 
I  think  that  likely  true.  Consumption  and  proauction,  as  a  countrr 
gets  older,  will  likely  experience  conservative  tendencies.  But  1 
think  consumption  may  be  expected  to  multiply  as  fast  as  production. 
I^uisiana  has  not  doubled  her  yield  in  half  a  century.  You  heard 
Mr.  Hatch  say  that  although  Hawaii  with  the  highest  yield  in  the 
world  made  only  3  per  cent  on  money  invested  durmg  last  3'ear,  and 
this  with  our  protected  market  and  with  the  highest  prices  in  fifteen 
vears.  Mr.  Hatch  is  one  of  your  own  witnesses,  and  if  you  credit 
him,  as  I  do,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Hawaii  will  reduce  her 
output  by  abandoning  some  of  the  losing  propositions.  In  fact,  it 
seems  she  is  falling  back  a  little  this  year  m  production  in  spite  of 
the  high  prices  at  last  planting  season.  You  heard  another  of  your 
star  witnesses.  Mr.  Willet,  say  that  Porto  Rico  will  not  go  beyond  a 
vield  of  250.000  tons:  they  have  planted  about  all  the  lani  they 
have.  The  beet -sugar  people  and  Cuba  now  experience  such  scarcitT 
and  high  prices  and  reduced  efficiency  of  labor  that  further  expansioD 
must  depend  largeh'  on  immigration.     So  instead  of  having  only 
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100,000  tons  full-duty  suffar  coming  in,  we  should  have  over  600,000 
short  tons,  with  the  probabilities  entirely  in  favor  of  850,000,  less 
the  Philippine  imports,  for  calendar  year  1907.  Do  you  expect  the 
Philippines  to  fill  this  gap?  If  so,  when,  in  view  of  Mr.  Hatha- 
way's  statement  that  it  would  require  him  three  years  to  build  and 
equip  one  Philippine  mill  and  seven  more  years  to  put  it  on  a  satis- 
factory and  profitable  basis?  This  fact,  remember,  was  his  third 
and  final  reason  why  he  did  not  invest  any  of  that  $5,000,000  in 
Philippine  sugar  Rowing.  Another  reason,  as  stated  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  was  that  if  this  identical  bill 
passes,  he  would  not  dare  to  invest  there.  Are  we  therefore  to  con- 
clude that  he  is  fighting  this  bill  because  he  wants  to  invest  in  the 
Philippines?  If  not,  how  in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  he  argue 
that  the  same  bill  that  makes  him  afraid  to  invest  will  cause  the 
other  fool  people  to  fall  over  each  other  to  invest  their  millions  in 
the  Philippines  and  make  sugar  enough  to  flood  our  markets? 
Should  we  not  rather  conclude  that  his  friends,  the  capitalists,  will 
follow  his  own  lead? 

All  these  gentlemen  opposing  us  here  appear  to  represent  four  or 
five  million  dollars  apiece  up  to  thirty  millions.  I  never  mingled 
with  so  much  wealth  before. 

Did  Mr.  Hathaway  not  go  there  and  learn  all  about  it?  Did  he 
not  discover  1,750,000  acres  of  the  richest  sugar  land  in  the  world? 
Did  he  not  learn  that  he  could  produce  any  amount  of  sugar  and 
deliver  it  at  Iloilo  at  less  than  a  cent  a  pound,  enabling  him  to  make 
50  to  100  per  cent,  and  yet  he  would  not  go  and  would  not  advise  his 
friends  to  go  ? 

If  the  same  relative  increase  in  consumption  should  go  on  for  an- 
other twenty-five  years,  we  should  need  for  consumption  9,000,000 
short  tons  of  supir  per  annum.  Should  our  domestic  supply  increase 
in  the  same  ratio,  the  Philippines  would  have  the  enormous  contract 
of  supplying  over  5.000,000  tons  of  this  9.000,000  needed  befoDe  the 
prices  could  be  affected.  Should  Cuba's  relation  remain  the  same  as 
at  present  and  also  multiply  her  nroduction  by  three,  the  Philippines 
would  still  have  the  task  of  supplving  1,500,600  tons  before  the  price 
could  be  cut  to  the  extent  of  the  Cuban  preferential.  But  our  oppo- 
nents say:  "*  Vou  are  going  too  far  into  the  future.  You  can  not  tell 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  that  time."  That  is  true,  but  let  me  say 
they  are  going  into  the  future  a  thousand  years  when  they  take  the 
.superficial  acreage  of  a  country  as  having  any  legitimate  tearing  on 
the  question  at  issue.  Recollect  that  our  friends  on  the  other  side  say 
they  have  no  fears  of  the  present  or  immediate  future.  It  is  the  in- 
definite future  they  fear,  with  its  enormous  production.  They  admit 
they  are  dealing  entirely  in  futures.     Why  should  not  we  ? 

I  wish  to  go  a  little  further  in  showing  the  utter  absurdity  of  this 
land  pro])osition  which  the  opposition  has  dwelt  on  so  very  much.  I 
first  brought  to  notice  that  Ix)uisiana  and  Texas  each  claimed  to  have 
sugar  land  enough  to  suj)ply,  not  the  United  States,  but  the  world. 
Yet  Louisiana  made  over  half  as  much  sugar  fifty  years  ago  as  she 
does  now,  and  Texas  is  making  12.000  tons  this  year.  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Ohio  each  savs  through  its  beet-sugar  representatives  that 
it  has  sugar  land  enougli  to  supply  the  world.  Colorado  and  Cali- 
fornia each  has  much  more.  Nebraska,  Utah,  and  a  dozen  other 
States  tell  the  same  story.     One  of  our  tobacco  friends  caps  the  climax 
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when  he  says  Texas  lias  cigar  leaf-tobacco  lands  enough  to  grow  in 
one  year  the  present  world's  needs  twenty-five  times  over.  Imagine  a 
great  State  of  the  Union  saying,  "  I  have  land  enough  to  -grow  the 
world's  wants  of  sugar  and  tobacco;  keep  all  others  out  of  our  markets 
for  another  hundred  years  till  I  can  plant  a  portion  of  my  land  and  I 
will  supply  the  United  States." 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  argument  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Absolutely  fair.  Senator,  as  compared  with  the 
other  side  in  its  acreage  argument  about  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Senator  Dubois,  miat  agricultural  crops  do  they  produce?  I 
asked  Mr.  Rea  that  question.  WTiat  agricultural  crops  do  they  pro- 
duce in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  are  valuable? 

Mr.  Welborn.  They  have  more  rice  acreage  than  all  other  crops 
combined. 

Senator  Dubois.  Rice  is  about  the  only  agricultural  crop,  and  the? 
have  cocoa  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  They  have  over  twice  as  much  land  planted  in  hemp 
as  they  have  in  sugar  and  tobacco  combined — over  twice  as  much. 

Senator  Dubois.  There  is  not  very  much  diversity  of  crops  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  they  have,  so  far  as 
diversity  goes,  two  crops  to  our  one. 

Senator  Dubois.  Name  some. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Oranges,  bananas,  plantains,  cocoanuts,  hemp,  beans, 
melons,  sisal  grass,  peanuts,  sesame,  corn — ^thev  have  more  corn 
planted  than  they  have  sugar  and  tobacco  combined.  They  grow 
a  little  cotton.  They  grow  more  fruits  than  you  ever  saw.  *  I  will 
say  that  is  as  true  with  me,  too,  because  I  have  never  tried  to  study 
them  and  can  not  name  all  the  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  th*t 
they  grow  there. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  they  grow  them  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Not  to  a  great  extent.  But  you  will  see  how  the  rice 
and  hemp  and  corn  and  cocoanuts  figure  out. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  there  any  incentive  or  motive  to  ctow  these 
fruits  and  crops  to  any  extent?     Could  they  export  any  or  them? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Some  they  export,  particularly  an  oil  seed,  sesame 
j:eed.  Tjet  me  tell  you,  of  all  the  countries  I  have  ever  seen  or  ever 
heard  of  the  Philippines  come  nearer  producing  everything  that  they 
eat,  wear,  or  use  or  trade  with  each  other  in  than  any  country  I  hiTe 
ever  seen  in  the  world — that  is.  they  produce  more  of  their  own  and 
less  comes  in  from  other  countries.  That  is  the  reason  the  foreign 
commerce  is  so  small.  You  will  find  one  whole  neighborhood  devoted 
to  pottery  making.  You  will  find  another  whole  neighborhood  de- 
voted to  blacksmithing.  You  will  find  another  whole  ^neighborhood 
devoted  to  making  shoes.  You  will  find  another  whole  "neighborhood 
devoted  to  getting  out  timber  and  sawing  lumber  with  old  pit  saws. 
Some  make  cloth,  some  follow  fishing,  and  you  will  find  every  sort 
of  industry  that  any  man  could  imagine  pursued  in  that  small  war, 
so  that  the  people  have  their  pursuits  extremely  diversified. 

They  grow  everything  vou  can  imagine  in  a  crude  way.  TVy 
manufacture  almost  everytliing.  To  a  great  extent  they  grow  everr- 
thing  and  make  everything  for  themselves  instead  of  depending  on 
the  outside  world  for  it. 
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Senator  Dubois.  I  understand  that  the  object  of  this  legislation  is 
to  aid  them  because  they  could  not  raise  anything  over  tliere  and 
were  starving  to  death. 

Mr.  Welborx.  We  do  want  to  give  them  a  market  for  their  crops 
and  encourage  them  to  have  an  export  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  to  buy  from  us. 

Senator  Dibois.  I  thought  they  did  not  want  to  buy  anything 
from  us. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  did  Jiot  say  that.  You  asked  me  about  the  present 
conditions  and  acreage  at. the  present  time. 

Senator  Di  liois.  Can  they  grow  crops  to  the  extent  of  their  own 
use.s  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  for  their  own  usen.  They  do  as  I  have 
told  you. 

Senator  Ix)no.  Have  they  more  land  planted  in  corn  than  they  have 
in  sugar  cane? 

Mr.  Welborx.  If  T  remember  the  figures — I  gave  them  to  the  House 
committee — if  I  remember  the  fimires  they  have  ^iSki.OOO  acres  in  corn. 
If  that  is  so,  that  is  more  than  the  tobacco  and  sugar  combined. 

Senator  I^oncj.  What  kind  of  corn  is  that — the  same  kind  we  raise 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir:  except  it  is  a  yellow  corn  always  with 
them.  Now,  whether  or  not  that  is  a  fair  style  of  argument,  I  woukl 
ask  you  if  it  is  a  fair  style  to  mention  sugar  lands  enough  to  supply 
the  world  in  Michigan?  Is  not  my  argiunent  on  the  land  proposi- 
tion as  reasonable  as  on  the  other  side  when  they  say  they  can  raise 
enough  sugar  in  Michigan  to  supply  the  world?*  Is  not  my  argument 
a  good  deal  more  reasonable  than  that?  When  are  they  going  to 
supply  the  world  from  Michigan?  Tell  me  that  and  I  will  admit  the 
sanity  of  Philippine  acreage  argument. 

Senator  Ijong.  Right  on  this  point  I  have  a  statement  from  the 
hearings  in  Manila,  taken  from  the  census,  in  which  the  figures  are 
^ven.     I  pre^sume  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Sugar,  180,000;  rice,  1,600,000;  tobacco,  80,000; 
sweet  potatoes,  00,000 ;  plantains,  85,000;  hemp,  550,000;  cocoanuts, 
375,000 ;  corn,  207,000.     You  see  I  w  as  right  about  every  figure. 

Senator  Long.  Those  are  acres? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  those  figures  myself.  I  was  the 
first  man  who  ever  used  those  figures,  and  they  are  correct.  And  so 
you  will  see  whether  that  looks  l&e  diversity  or  not. 

Senator  Long.  These  are  taken  from  the  census  figures? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  the  calculations  and  used  them 
also  in  my  statement  at  Manila.  So  that  looks  considerably  like 
diversification.  Then  there  are  hundreds  of  little  fruits  that  they 
grow  and  trade  in  among  themselves. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  had  considerable  increase  in  rice 
for  the  last  two  years  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  I  would  not  be  at 
all  surprised  if  the  amount  of  land  m  rice  should  not  be  about  twenty- 
four  hundred  thousand  acres  now.  Rice  has  increased  greatly,  but 
sugar  and  tobacco  have  not.  The  exports  of  sugar  year  before  last 
were  low.  The  reason  was^  they  hela  over  some  sugars  which  they 
sent  in  last  year's  exports,  and  they  made  it  look  large.  But  really 
they  have  averaged  about  the  same  since  1902. 
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Senator  Dubois.  The  production  of  sugar  has  increased — I  mean 
the  production  of  beet  sugar  has  increased — very  rapidly  in  the 
United  States,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir;  since  it  got  a  start.  It  tried  to  start  fifty 
years  ago,  and  it  increased  very  little  until  fifteen  or  sixteen  yeare 
ago. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  not  think  they  can  and  will  grow  enougb 
beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  United  States  if  conai- 
tions  are  favorable  within  a  reasonably  short  iime? 

Mr.  Welborn.  ^^^lat  do  you  mean  l>y  a  reasonably  short  time? 

Senator  Dubois.  Twenty-five  years  or  fiftv  years. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Fifty  years  is  so  far  oflF  tliat  I  do  not  know  what 
might  happen.  But  let  me  remind  you  of  what  is  happening.  We 
are  hearing  more  complaint  about  the  beet  sugar,  and  about  the  higb 
prices  of  labor  in  producing  it,  than  from  any  other  source.  They  have 
scoured  the  villages  and  the  schools  and  the  county  for  labor.  Before 
you  increase  very  largely  you  are  going  to  find  that  you  will  be  up 
against  child-labor  laws  applying  to  the  beet  fields  as  in  the  factories. 
You  will  not  be  permitted  to  use  such  labor,  but  that  is  the  kind  of 
labor  vou  are  using. 

I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  In  any  country  where  labor  is  well 
paid  for  twelve  jnonths  in  the  year  there  can  never  be  a  large  increase 
m  sugar-l)eet  culture.  For  about  three  weeks  at  thinning  time  and 
three  weeks  at  harvest  time  probably  ten  times  as  much  labor  must  be 
had  as  the  balance  of  the  time.  That  labor  can  not  wait  over  all  the 
other  months  in  the  year  for  those  special  times  to  work  in  the  beet 
field.  That  is  the  reason  the  Colorado  people  have  to  go  to  New 
Mexico  to  get  Indians,  and  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  get  Chinamen  and 
Japanese,  and  to  old  Mexico  for  Mexicans.  That  is  the  reason  the 
other  people  are  scouring  the  cities  to  get  children  of  the  Russian  and 
Polish  and  Hungarian  families.  It  looks  to  me,  from  the  testimony 
brought  forward  here,  that  you  have  pretty  nearly  reached  your 
limit.  Your  busin(»ss  must  groAv  with  the  increase  in  population  and 
increase  in  immigration. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  wish  to  state,  taking  my  home  country,  which  is 
purely  an  agricultural  country,  there  are  onlv  three  towns  in  there, 
and  they  have  each  about  3,000  population.  I'hat  county  raises  now 
over  10,000  acres  of  beets  a  year,  and  we  do  not  import  any  help  into 
that  country. 

Mr.  Wei.borx.  Perhaps  because  several  years  ago  you  imported  so 
much. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  has  never  been  any 
imported  help  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Wp:iJiORN.  We  hear  from  your  own  witnesses  that  labor  is 
scarce  and  they  are  ^oing  to  every  country  and  State  to  get  it.  That 
is  the  universal  testimony  outside  of  yours.  In  report  j^o.  80,  page 
61,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  year  is  this  language  in 
speaking  of  Michigan  sugar  raising : 

There  are  things  of  natural  growth  requiring  long  experience.  Tbey  come 
through  gradual  agricultural  development ;  they  are  not  built  up  in  a  night « 
weel{,  a  month,  or  a  year.  They  come,  in  the  natural  evolation  of  tbiafs^ 
through  a  decade  or  a  lifetime. 

That  is  how  A'our  business  must  grow,  the  Department  says. 

I  have  alreacly  shown  that  when  it  comes  to  sugar  that  if  a  ooan- 
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try  has  a  half  century  to  a  century  of  encouragement,  such  as  boun- 
ties or  protection,  ani  is  otherwise  well  suited  to  the  crop,  it  may  be 
expected  to  plant  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  its  area.  As  example, 
I  cited  Germany  and  Java.  Michigan  plants  about  one-sixth  of  1 
per  cent  of  her  area  in  sugar  beets,  and  she  scours  her  own  borders 
and  other  States  to  get  labor.  California  plants  one-twentieth  of  1 
per  cent,  and  has  to  use  every  Jap  and  Chinaman  they  can  get  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  at  a  high  price,  too.  Colorado  plants  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  her  acreage,  and  has  to  send  to  ]Sew  Mexico 
for  Indians,  to  old  Mexico  for  Mexicans,  and  otherwise  has  to  comb 
the  countr}^  for  foreigners,  women  and  children,  to  handle  the  crop. 
Pennsylvania  has  been  raising  a  great  racket  here  about  tobacco,  and 
she  plants  one  twenty-sixth  of  1  per  cent  of  her  area  in  tobacco. 
Ohio  has  but  one  forty-third  of  1  per  cent  of  her  total  land  in  tobacco, 
and  2.2  per  cent  of  her  farms  get  their  principal  income  from  to- 
bacco. Her  beet  acreage  is  about  one  twenty-sixth  of  1  per  cent, 
and  she  has  her  same  labor  scarcity.  The  only  thing  proved  by  the 
^eat  acreage  of  land  now  idle  in  every  country,  incuiding  the  Phil- 
ippines, is  that  the  Almighty  in  his  wisdom  certainly  made  land 
enough  to  do  the  world  a  thousand  years  hence. 

That  is  what  I  think  of  the  land  proposition. 

Do  you  say  this  legislation  will  cause  tobacco  and  sugar  to  be 
grown  at  the  expense  of  other  crops?  I  think  not  to  a  large  extent. 
Hemp  and  rice  and  cocoanuts  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  in 
the  past  few  years.  Sugar  and  tobacco  have  remained  nearly  "sta- 
tionary. Half  the  whole  cultivated  area  being  in  rice — rather  more, 
I  should  say  now.  since  rice  production  is  so  increased — with  the  land 
very  greatly  subdivided  into  small  holdings,  with  these  cut  up  into 
parcels  averaging  one-third  of  an  acre  and  each  surrounded  by  a 
little  dike,  and,  above  all,  with  the  very  conservative  tendency  of  the 
people  toward  anything  new,  I  would  say  rice  will  always  hold  sway 
as  the  leading  agricultural  industry  of  the  islands.  Cocoanuts  and 
hemp,  of  course,  when  once  planted  are  good  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  Every  art  and  industry  is  carried  on  in  a  slow,  crude  way, 
requiring  much  time,  which  is  poorly  paid  for,  because  the  outturn 
in  product  is  small  and  of  inferior  quality.  You  say  offer  him  an 
attractive  wage  and  you  will  get  him  awav  from  his  old  slow  pur- 
suits. That  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  in  offering  the  attractive  wa^e 
you  pull  down  the  main  pillar  of  the  opposition  argument,  which  is 
cheap  labor.  You  say  protected  sugar  and  tobacco  in  this  country 
have  not  displaced  nonprotected  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  etc..  because 
we  have  in  this  country  so  many  things  we  can  grow.  I  sui)pose  we 
have  quite  as  miich  varietv  of  natural  productions  there  as  we  have 
here  and  a  people  who  will  be  slower  to  change  from  one  to  another 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

American  protected  agricultural  products  are  really  but  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.  Our  wheat,  com,  and  cotton  go  into  Europe,  after  pay- 
ing at  least  three  sets  of  freight  charges,  and  undersell  those  articles 
made  with  cheap  labor.  Our  flour,  after  going  through  a  manufac- 
turing process,  mind  you,  goes  into  Asia  and  undersells  the  balance 
of  the  world.  The  only  countries  that  pretend  to  compete  with  us 
in  corn,  wheat,  and  meat  products  are  Argentina  and  Australia, 
where  they  have  wage  rates  as  high  as  ours.     Yet  our  beet-factory 
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people  are  ready  to  go  into  spasms  if  they  think  thev  are  likely  to 
lose  a  little  protection  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rates. 

I  have  already  discussed  in  answer  to  questions  some  other  mat- 
ter which  I  have  here. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  can  put  in  anything  that  you  do  not  care  to 
read  now,  of  course. 

Mr.  Welborx.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  breaking  of  party  plat- 
forms and  party  pledges  involved  in  this  legislation.  I  never  befon» 
heard  men  come  so  near  claiming  party  platforms  as  part  of  tht* 
capital  stock  in  private  business.  AVe  all  know  taritf  schedules  an* 
liable^  to  be  changed  by  any  party  or  both  parties,  and  we  have  never 
yet  heard  any  party  promise  to  hold  any  territory  belonging  to  thi- 
country  without  extending  to  it  our  markets  and  opening  its  market- 
to  our  business.  The  action  in  regard  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Ritt» 
well  settles  this  line  of  policy,  and  the  vote  of  258  to  71  in  the  Hou^e 
reflects  what  the  people  of  this  country  think  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Palmer  laid  great  stre.^s  on  the  value  of  sugar  beets  as  a  rota- 
tion croj)  to  bring  better  yields  of  other  crops.  This  is  true  of  sugar 
beets.  It  is  also  true  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  clover.  l3eans,  turnips,  and 
a  hundred  other  things.  England  never  grew  an  acre  of  sugar  l)eetN 
and  her  yield  of  wheat  is  better  than  that  of  either  France  or  (ier- 
many.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  English  wheat  yieHeil 
only  three  times  the  seed  planted.  British  farmers  introduced  a  ro- 
tation of  grain,  clover,  turnips,  beans,  and  potatoes,  combined  with 
stock  feeding  and  some  commercial  fertilizing,  and  now  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  is  ^2  bushels  per  acre — the  highest,  I  believe  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Palmer  also  dwelt  with  much  earnestness  on  the  necessity  of 
following  the  European  policy  of  boimties  and  protection  on  sugar. 
AVe  deny  that  this  bill  is  any  departure  from  our  own  policy  thus  far 
pursued,  but  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Europe  reversed 
her  policy  of  bounties  with  the  Brussels  convention.  European  sugar 
is  now  competing  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  on  equal  term? 
with  tropical  sugar  from  Java,  the  West  Indies,  South  America. 
Mexico,  and  the  balance  of  the  world.  Again,  Mr.  Palmer  gives  u? 
an  array  of  figures  showing  what  our  Treasury  has  lost  in  the  free 
admission  of  Hawaiian  sugar,  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  sugar.  I  do 
not  think  American  sugar  people  are  in  first  rate  position  to  make 
charges  like  these.  I  find  that  during  the  last  eightj'-five  years 
American  sugar  consumers  have  paid  about  .two  and  three-quarters 
billion  dollars  more  for  their  sugar  than  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
if  there  had  been  no  tariff  or  bounty.  No,  they  did^not  pay  it  to  th!e 
domestic  producers,  much  of  it,  for  these  did  not  produce  much  sugar, 
but  they  paid  it  into  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and 
building  up  your  industry.  The  interest  on  this  tremendous  sum  at 
6  per  cent  niakes  $155,000,000,  or  enough  to  buy  the  whole  present 
production  of  continental  United  States  three  times  over  at  its  pny- 
tected  price.  This  $155,000,000  would  buy  at  the  New  York  import 
price  the  entire  three  million  short  tons  sugar  we  need  for  consomp* 
tion  one  and  one-half  tim^s. 

It  is  entirely  likely,  I  believe,  that  the  high  prices  of  sujgar  for  these 
eighty-five  years  have  served  to  keep  down  more  industries  than  they 
have  built  up  in  the  shape  of  sugar  factories. 
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Now,  that  is  all  I  have  intended  to  say,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
Auy  questions  1  can. 

S«»nator  I)i  bois.  Do  you  think  the  production  of  sugar  will  be  in- 
creased very  much  in  the  Philippines  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  AVelborn.  That  depends  upon  what  you  call '"  very  much.'' 

S(Miator  Di'Bois.  How  much  do  you  think  it  will  be  increased? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  have  no  special  definite  ideas  alx)ut  it.  T  believe 
if  will  be  increased,  and  I  believe  this  bill  will  cause  it  to  be  increased. 

Senator  Dibois.  To  what  extent ?     Have  you  any  idea  i 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir.  I  first  said,  in  answer  to  a  statement  of 
ilr.  Colcock — one  of  these  scare  statements  that  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands would  make  1,;^00,000  tons  of  sugar  in  three  year> — that  a  man 
ran  not  build  one  factory  and  get  the  product  into  the  United  States 
insi<le  of  three  years.  Mr.  Hathaway  seems  to  agree  with  me  fully 
in  that  idea  and  thinks  it  would  be  seven  more  years  becoming  pros- 
])erous,  and  so  I  would  not  like  to  give  any  particular  increase  at  all. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  come  in  that  time.  I  think  the  first  man  who 
builds  a  factory  or  two  will  have  to  stay  there  four  or  five  years  to 
show  the  other  fellows  that  it  is  a  profitable  venture  before  there  will 
be  any  particular  rush  in  the  business.  I  think  we  would  probably 
grow  some  500,000  tons  of  sugar  in  fifteen  years,  possibly  in  twelve 
years,  mayl)e  in  twenty  years.  That  is  as  definite  as  T  have  felt  like 
stating. 

Senator  Di  bois.  They  would  not  produce  more  than  500,000  tons 
in  ten  or  twelve  years? 

Mr.  Welborx.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  believe  they  would,  because 
there  is  one  thing  now — I  do  not  see  how  heavy  sugar  machinery 
could  be  landed  in  Negros  at  all  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Dubois.  Explain  why. 

Mr.  Welik)Rn.  There  is  a  sand  bar  almost  surrounding  the  island 
from  '2  to  5  miles  wide,  and  anything  drawing  over  2  or  o  feet  of 
water  can  not  get  in  there.  I  do  not  see  how  any  possible  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  to  land  any  very  heavy  machinery,  machinery 
weighing  hundreds  of  tons,  as  sugar  machinery  does.  I  do  not  see 
how  they  can  land  it  there.  After  a  railroad  is  built  and  a  harbor 
made  at  Escalante  it  might  be  brought  in  there. 

Senator  Dubois.  WTiere  is  that  harbor? 

Mr.  AVelborn.  Tt  is  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Negros.  I  under- 
stand there  are  a  lot  of  coral  reefs  that  will  have  to  be  blown  out  in 
order  to  get  vessels  in  there,  and  the  railroad  is  designed  to  be  built 
there  and  built  through  the  sugar  districts.  The  streams  are  so  very 
numerous  in  Negros  that  if  you  land  heavy  machinery  at  one  place 
you  can  not  get  up  or  down  the  island  very  far. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  say  they  contemplate  building  a  railroad 
there?     Will  that  enable  them  to  get  this  heavy  machinery  in  there? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  will. 

Senator  Dubois.  Has  the  contract  been  let  to  build  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  they  have  five  years  to  build 
the  railroad  in. 

Senator  Di  bois.  You  understand,  of  course,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  it  is  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years — that  is,  if 
they  are  to  double  the  output  in  ten  years  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  the  output  is  going  to  increase  very  materially  and  have  the 
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same  damaging  effect  on  the  industry  here.     Does  not   the  imme- 
diate  

Senator  Long.  Unless  our  consumption- 


Mr.  Welborn.  Do  you  agree  with  my  figures  on  the  120,000-ton 
normal  increase  for  the  present  time?  Do  you  agree  with  that. 
Senator  ? 

Senator  Dibois.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it.  The  statement^ 
are  so  contradictory  between  you  and  some  of  the  other  witnesse-^. 

Mr.  AVklborn.  You  get  the  other  man  to  put  his  mathematics  •»$, 
it  the  way  I  did  and  see  how  it  figures  out. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  If  you  take  either  the  twenty-five  or  the  ten  year-, 
the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  twenty-five  yeai-s  agn. 
and  subtract  from  the  consumption  of  the  year  1005  and  diviile  by 
25  you  get  eightv-five  and  a  fraction.  If  you  take  it  for  ten  years  ViJii 
get  practicalFv  the  same  thing.  It  is  what  the  average  consumption  liii- 
been  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  practically  the  saiii*' 
for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  am  afraid  you  have  forgotten  your  niathemaiic . 
Would  you  count  compound  interest  that  way? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Welborn.  If  you  compound  your  interest  would  it  be  as  imuli 
twenty-five  years  ago  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  If  I  wanted  to  know  what  per  cent  was  paid  ii 
interest  twenty-five  years  ago  I  would  subtract  the  interest  twenty- 
five  yeai-s  ago  plus  the  interest  paid  to-day  and  it  would  give  th** 
average  intei'est,  just  as  I  do  in  this  case.  Here  we  increase  t^.tV^o 
tons. 

Mr.  Welborn.  That  is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  Increa>t» 
in  consum]>tion  of  an  article  is  a  progressive  increase,  like  the  increuM* 
in  population  or  like  compound  niterest,  each  year's  increase  beins  a 
percentage  calculated  on  the  consumption  of  tlie  year  before. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  same  thing  is  taking  effect  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years. 

Mr.  AVELm)KN.  So  that  if  our  yearly  consumption  is  three  time*^  i'^ 
great  as  twenty-five  jears  ago  our  increase  would  be  three  times  n> 
great,  or  40,000  tons  then  and  120,000  tons  now,  making  an  average 
increase  of  80,000  tons.  The  last  half  of  the  twenty-five  years  the  ii.- 
crease  has  been  much  greater  than  the  first  half. 

Senator  Long.  AVhat  have  yort  to  say  as  to  the  probability  of  tht 
increase  of  consumption  of  sugar  in  Japan  and  China  ? 

Mr.  Weliu>rn.  I  do  not  know  so  mucn  about  that.  Well,  Cliina.  ns 
she  civilizes  and  becomes  more  able  to  buy,  will  naturally  beix>me  a 
greater  consumer  of  sugar.  The  Chinamen  do  not  consume  as  ranch 
per  capita  now  because  thev  are  ver}"  poor.  But  her  increase  is  likely 
to  become  very  rapid.  The  Japanese,  I  understand,  since  the  war 
are  going  to  let  in  outside  capital  and  develop  their  resources,  ana 
the  i>eopTe  will  ])robably  become  wealthier  and  be  able  to  buy  moi't* 
sugar.  Ja])an  has  some  sugar  interests  in  Formosa,  but  has  not  doiK* 
great  things  so  far. 

Senator  I»no.  The  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  is  very  nuidi 
greater  in  (ireat  Britain  than  it  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WELiiORN.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  more  than  30  per  cent  higher  this 
year.  Our  consumption  at  normal  prices  went  up  to  75  pounds  i 
head  for  people  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Bntain^s  went  up  to 
92  or  93,  somewYvere  siloivg  there.    Last  year  the  abnonnally  high 
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prices  cut  our  roiisumption  down  to  71,  I  think  it  was  this  past  cal- 
endar year,  so  that  that  puts  us  at  least  1^0  per  cent  behind  Great 
Britain's  consumption. 

Senator  I^>nc;.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  people  of  (ireiU  Britain  gen- 
erally use  more  sugar  than  the  people  or  the  United  States,  or  is  that 
increase  or  excess  of  per  capita  due  to  the  use  of  sugar  in  manufac- 
turing there? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  l)elieve  the  latter  is  the  case,  because  T  see  English 
jams  and  jellies  and  fruits  all  over  the  world  more  than  I  do  from 
any  other  country,  and  England  I  know  has  built  up  great  indus- 
tries of  that  kind,  and  I  suspect  that  is  where  most  of  the  extra 
amount  goes — it  is  ])ut  into  those  industries.  Then,  while  the  Eng- 
lish peo])le  are  not  as  well  able  to  buy  as  our  people,  they  have  had 
cheaper  sugar  than  we  have  had:  and  so  if  prices  should  by  any 
means  more  nearly  e(jualize  we  shoidd  certainly  take  to  using  as  much 
sugar  as  (ireat  Britain  per  capita. 

Senator  Ix)N(.'.  That  is.  if  the  prices  were  loAver  in  this  country  the 
incr(»ase  in  consum]>tion  would  be  very  great  ? 

Mr.  Wkij«)kn.  Yes,  sir;  if  our  differential  between  retined  and  raw 
sugar  were  not  so  great  right  now.  if  the  sugar  refiners  and  beet- 
sugar  men  would  not  hold  the  price  up  so  high — $1 — if  they  cut 
the  difference  down  to  (iO  cents,  or  something  like  that.  I  think 
that  difference  in  price  would  largely  increase  our  consumption.  If 
we  used  as  much  sugar  now  as  the  British  people  do  per  capita  we 
woidd  need  for  consumption  1,050.000  ^hort  tons  more  than  we  now 
use. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  present  abnormal  low  prices  of  sugar  have 
obtained  for  the  last  five  months,  just  about,  and  the  sugar  trade  in 
the  United  States  is  slacker  now,  is  much  slacker  than  it  has  been 
l^efore  any  time  within  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  AVelik)rn.  Kaw  sugar  it  is  that  is  so  low.  The  trust  that  you 
fellows  now  belong  to  is  keeping  refined  sugar  pretty  hig:h. 

Senator  Driiois.  What  do  you  think  about  the  sufficiency  of  the 
labor  over  there  for  a  largely  increased  production  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Welboun.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that.  Senator.  I  have  al- 
ways taken  rather  a  middle  ground  on  the  labor  question  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  believe  I  saw  the  truth.  Since  I  got  on  board 
ship  at  San  Francisco  in  early  June,  1903, 1  never  saw  an  Englishman 
or  never  saw  an  American  that  did  not  say  that  the  Filipino  was  the 
sorriest  laborer  on  earth.  You  could  not  get  him  to  work.  He  was 
a  lazy  man  and  everything  that  was  bad.  And  so  you  will  find  people 
all  over  th(»  Philippine  Islands,  ex-soldiers  and  others,  w^ho  learned  to 
hate  the  Filipino  when  they  were  fighting  him.  and  they  have  not  got 
over  it.  He  will  give  them  the  worst  name  on  earth.  You  will  hear 
nothing  in  the  islands  by  an  American  or  Englishman  except  that  the 
Filipino  is  the  sorriest  laborer  on -the  face  of  the  earth  and  that  no 
inducement  will  make  him  work.  I  have  found  that  by  paying  him 
a  great  deal  better  wage  than  he  has  been  getting  and  treating  him 
better  vou  can  pick  over  a  large  section  of  territory  and  get  men  who 
are  willing  to  work;  that  you  can  get  men  enough  for  a  good-sized 
enterprise.  But  you  must  pay  more  for  it.  AVnen  he  learns  he  is 
able  to  do  more  work  he  will  demand  more  wages,  and  so  the  increase 
goes  on,  just  as  it  has  happened  in  Hawaii,  in  Porto  Rico,  in  Cuba, 
and  just  as  it  will  happen  everywhere  where  we  have  American  op- 
portunities provided  and  American  laws,  and  so  I  believe  that  the 
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Filipino  is  capable  in  a  gradual  way  of  being  built  up  into  a  fairly 
good  laborer.     He  will  earn  the  money  he  demands  of  you. 

Senator  Dibois.  So  that  you  thint  they  will  not  need  any  labor 
other  than  their  own? 

Mr.  Welborn.  That  would  depend  upon  how  fast  the  people  would 
do  business.  If  you  try  to  build  half  a  dozen  sugar  mills  and  rail- 
roads, and  a  few  srhoolhouses,  and  public  works,  you  will  very  soon 
find  that  yonr  labor  will  be  getting  more  than  it  is  worth,  and  that 
you  would  have  your  industries  che<*ked  on  that  account. 

Senator  Dibois.  In  that  case  do  you  think  the  Japanese  would 
come  down  there  and  seek  labor? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  have  not  seen  Japanese  enough  come  there  to  do 
the  carpenter  work  yet,  and  they  can  get  $1.50  a  day.  Your  sugar 
people  should  not  get  scared  at  that  price. 

Senator  Di  bois.  Is  there  any  demand  for  their  labor  particular!} 
now? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  do  not  know.  At  $1.50  a  day  I  should  Siiy  ye>. 
Any  Japanese  car]>enter  could  get  $1.50  a  day  there.  All  I  have 
seen  were  busy. 

Senator  Driiois.  Their  interests  being  protected  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  givat  demand  for  labor.  Is  there  any  good  reason,  you 
suppose,  why  the  Japanese  would  not  come  down  there  sec^king  this 
field  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  AVelborn.  I  understand  they  are  coming  to  Hawaii — not  in 
sufficient  nuuibers,  though.  Their  numbers  are  decreasing  there. 
They  are  raising  great  complaint  of  not  having  enough  of  them. 
They  have  the  same  opportunity  of  going  there  and  to  the  Pacific 
slope. 

Senator  Dibois.  They  are  going  there  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
have  a  Congressman  from  California  who  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
exclude  them  the  same  as  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  But  I  have  heard  that  the 
people  are  using  all  the  Japanese  labor  they  can  get.  California  is 
the  highest -priced  labor  I  ever  heard  of.  A  coachman  is  getting  $10 
a  month  there  and  his  board.  If  there  is  such  a  ^eat  wage  in  Cali- 
fornia they  will  go  there  in  preference  to  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Dibois.  They  are  there  in  such  great  numbers,  I  think, 
that  the  Congressman  has  introduced  a  bill  against  them. 

Mr.  AVelborn.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  it  may  be. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  Philippines  are  so  much  nearer  his  home.  If 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  labor  there  there  would  be  no  law  against 
the  Ja])anese  going  to  that  country. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Not  if  they  go  there  with  $30  in  their  pockets,  just 
as  they  do  in  this  country. 

Senator  Dubois.  AVould  it  not  be  natural  to  suppose  they  would  go 
there  ? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  hardly  think  so,  because  the  Pacific  ste^m^ip 
lines  are  having  such  a  low  rate  to  San  Francisco  that  their  sur- 
roundings would  induce  them  to  come  this  way  rather  than  to  the 
Philippines,  and  the  wage  rate  is  so  much  higher  on  the  Pacific 
coast  than  in  the  Philippines  for  common  labor  that  it  is  all  coming 
this  way.  The  same  laws  that  would  shut  them  out  of  the  UniteS 
States  would  also  shut  them  out  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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STATEMENT  OF  A.  D£  LA  RAMA. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  Wliere  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  I)e  la  Rama.  My  residence  is  Iloilo,  P.  I. 

Senator  Long.  AVhat  is  your  business  ? 

ilr.  De  la  Rama.  Planter  and  merchant.  I  am  authorized  by  the 
Philippine  government  to  appear  before  the  committee  of  Congress 
in  behalf  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  repre- 
sent the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Iloilo,  the  agricultural  association 
of  Panay,  Negros,  and  the  Philippine  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
Manila. 

Senator  Long.  Did  you  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House? 

Mr.  De  la  Rama.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ix)ng.  And  your  evidence  is  in  the  House  hearings? 

Mr.  De  la  Rama.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ix)Ng.  Did  you  also  appear  before  the  Taft  party  hearing 
in  Manila  ? 

Mr.  De  la  Rama.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  I^ng.  And  your  statements  are  published  in  them  ? 

Mr.  De  la  Rama.  Yes,  sir.  AVill  you  allow  me  to  make  a  statement 
here  ?  It  will  take  me  but  a  very  short  time.  My  statement  will  not 
be  very  long. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  after  the  remarkable  statement 
made  before  this  committee  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  governor-general  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  General  Wright,  Mr. 
Rea,  and  Mr.  Welborn,  there  is  left  to  me  but  very  little  to  say  about 
the  agricultural  conditions  in  our  archipelago;  so  I  am  going  to  limit 
what  I  have  to  say  in  giving  my  own  pomt  of  view  about  several 
statements  made  before  this  committee  by  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Therefore,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  honorable  Senator,  Senator 
Isewlands,  I  dissent  from  his  opinion  about  helping  the  Filipinos  to 
get  out  from  their  present  deplorable  condition.  The  lionorable 
Senator  says  that  he  does  not  want  the  Philippine  Islands:  that  he 
fears  that  the  present  bill,  if  approved,  will  establish  a  very  strong 
lie  Iwtweeii  this  country  and  those  islands  which  will  be  very  difficult 
to  break  when  the  time  comes  to  sever  those  islands  from  this  country; 
notwithstandinjr.  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  islands  are  in  a  de- 
l)lorable  condition;  that  as  long  as  the  United  States  flag  waves  over 
them  it  is  the  duty  of  this  (yovernment  to  help  them,  and  in  his  gen- 
erosity the  honorable  Senator  proposes  to  help  the  Filipino  finan- 
cially— otherwise  to  establish  agricultural  banks  and  give  them  the 
opportunity  under  the  mortgage  of  their  property  to  get  some  money 
to  work  their  lands.  (lentlemen,  I  would  ask  you  this  question :  ^Yhat 
is  the  use  of  lending  them  money  to  work  their  lands  if  you  do  not 
give  the  opportunity  for  the  products  of  these  lands  to  be  sold  at  a 
profit  and  consequently  do  not  give  them  the  opportunity  to  pay  you? 
The  result  of  this  kind  of  protection  will  be  that  after  a  certain  length 
of  time  the  bank  will  be  the  owner  of  all  the  lands,  and  when  this  has 
been  accomplished  I  would  ask  you  whether  the  tie  resulting  from 
such  a  protection  will  not  be  harder  yet  to  break  than  the  tie  resulting 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
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I  do  not  say  that  we  do  not  want  any  agricultural  banks.  We  do 
want  them  awfully;  but  if  you  provide  for  banks  without  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  i^ell  our  products  at  a  profit  or,  in  other  words, 
without  giving  us  the  opportunitv  to  pay  you,  I  would  prefer  to  say 
to  the  honorable  members  of  this  committee  that  we  do  not  want 
any  at  all.  We  are  more  sure  to  keep  our  properties  for  ourselves 
and  not  loi-^  them  in  a  very  doubtful  enterprise. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  repeat  to  you  what  I  nave  already  stated  before 
the  Congressional  party  in  Manila :  That  all  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would 
be  absolutelv  of  no  avail  if  they  were  not  stimulated  by  the  abolition 
of  the  tariff.  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  merchant  and  a  planter,  and  have 
been  always  a  merchant  and  a  planter  all  my  life,  therefore,  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  with  you  political  mattei-s  or  the  i>olitical  relations 
between  our  ishuids  and  this  country ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  American 
flag  waves  over  those  islands  it  seems  to  me  unfair  of  you  to  treat 
us  completely  as  foreigners.  To  be  under  the  American  flag  and  for- 
eigners at  tile  same  time — ^the  argument  refutes  itself.  You  say  they 
are  not  a  part  of  the  Ignited  States,  but  you  say  they  are  our  wards. 
Gentlemen,  what  would  you  say  of  a  trustee  who  would  shut  his 
door  to  his  ward  ? 

The  honorable  Senator  also  says  that  he  agrees  with  the  policy  of 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  to  educate  the  Filipinos,  but  General 
AYright,  stating  l>efore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  said  :  "  WTiat 
is  the  use  of  educating  them  if  you  will  not  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  it  in  pra(!tice?  •'  And  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War 
l)efore  this  conunittee  said :  "  Gentlemeii,  you  can  not  feed  people  on 
constitutional  principles  or  ]>opular  government.  You  can  not  edu- 
cate them  into  the  means  of  living  well  and  living  highly  and  govern- 
ing themselves  unless  you  improve  their  condition  as  to  prosperity. 
Material  improvement  is  first  necessary  in  order  to  conciliate  them 
and  reconcile  them  to  the  Government.  Second,  in  order  that  they 
may  grow  up  in  ambition  and  in  education  and  in  an  extension  of 
all  those  things  that  make  up  modern  civilization.  Therefore  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  give  them  all  the  rights  under  the  Constitution 
and  we  are  going  to  extend  to  them  gradually  popular  government, 
and  to  withhold  from  them  that  which  we  may  give  them  in  the  way 
of  material  improvement,  is  to  hold  out  to  them  something  that 
really  is  worth  nothing.'' 

Mr.  Kna)>,  stating  before  this  conunittee,  said  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  greatlv  affect  the  rice  industry  of  this  countrv.  First, 
he  said  that  we  will  export  our  rice  of  good  quality  and  buy  from 
China  rice  of  inferior  quality  for  consumption,  as  they  do  in  Japan. 
This  is  impo>sible,  l)ecause  our  rice  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  pro- 
duced in  China,  and  can  not  be  compared  at  all  with  the  rice  pro- 
duced in  Japan,  which  is  one  of  the  best  ric^-producing  countries  in 
the  world.  As  to  the  quantity,  we  have  never  exj^ortetl  rice  ami 
always  had  to  buy  some  from  China  every  year,  for  the  reason  that 
our  i)roducti()n  has  never  lx»en  enough  to  supply  our  consumption,  and 
this  importation  has  increased  considerably  since  we  had  the  rinder- 
])est,  which  killed  W  per  cent  of  our  cattle.  In  1008  we  iniport*Ml 
from  China  about  $i:> .000.000  worth  of  rice,  about  $9,000,000  in  1904. 
and  about  $7,000,000  in  1905.  This  reduction  has  l>een  obtained  bv 
the  abandonment  of  the  culture  of  sugar  in  large  i3roi>ortion  and  p^e^ 
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crence  ffiven  to  rice.  Mr.  Knap  furthermore  stated  that  the  freight 
from  Manila  to  New  York  is  12  cents  less  per  hundred  pounds  than 
from  the  interior  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  New  York.  I  think  that 
this  statement  is  a  mere  ^uess  on  his  part,  as  he  himself  stated  that 
we  have  never  sent  any  rice  at  all  to  New  York.  He  also  said  that 
every  nationality  likes  their  own  rice  best.  This  is  very  true  as  far 
as  it  concerns  the  Filipinos,  and  we  prefer  our  own  rice,  if  we  can 
get  it,  even  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  imported  rice  from  China. 

In  regard  to  the  other  statements,  whether  we  are  going  to  flood 
the  market  of  this  countrv  or  not  with  our  products,  I  will  say  again 
they  are  but  the  result  oi  some  fantastical  calculation.  I  remember 
one  of  the  honorable  members  of  this  committee,  in  speaking  one  day 
of  the  Filipinos,  exclaimed,  ''Industrious  people!'  Nevertheless, 
this  is  the  people  the  su^ar  producers  and  tobacco  growers  of  this 
country  fear  so  much ;  this  is  the  people  whom  they  want  to  l>e  pro- 
tected from,  and  in  their  whimsical  fright  they  give  to  this  "  indus- 
trious people  "  ten  timers  more  capability  than  what  they  have  demon- 
strated themselves,  ten  timers  more  capability  than  has  ever  been  dem- 
onstrated by  anv  other  nation  or  any  other  race  in  the  world.  They 
liave  not  been  able  to  increase  their  cane-sugar  production  more  than 
100.000  tons  in  ten  years.  They  have  not  been  able  to  increase  their 
beet-sugar  production  more  than  200,000  tons  in  thirteen  years;  and 
we,  a  tropical  countrv,  with  the  disadvantage  of  the  climatic  condi- 
tions for  labor,  in  the  state  of  prostration  that  we  are  now,  we  are 
going,  if  this  bill  passes,  in  four  or  five  years,  to  increase  our  sugar 
pnKluction  from  100,000  tons,  as  it  is  now,  to  millions  of  tons  and 
flood  the  market  of  this  country,  a  market  with  a  deficit  now  of  nearly 
2.000.000  tons !  Now,  gentlemen,  who  but  a  dreamer  can  make  such 
a  calculation?  \Mio  but  a  dreamer  can  ever  say  that  to  us  Filipinos 
is  resc»rved  the  task  to  break  every  historical  record  by  showing  such 
a  capability,  never  recorded  by  any  history  in  the  world?  I  remem- 
ber that  Senator  Newlands,  testifying  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  said:  ''Aguinaldo  is  a  dreamer.-'  And  Mr.  Gove  said  to 
Secretary  Taft,  in  Manila,  that  we  Filipinos  are  poetic  as  witnesses. 
Now,  gentlemen,  with  all  due  respect,  let  me  ask  you  this  question: 
AMiat  qualification  are  you  going  to  give  to  the  kind  of  witnesses  you 
have  here  but  dreamers  and  poets? 

One  of  them,  Mr.  Leavitt,  of  the  Standard  Sugar  Company  of 
Nebraska,  stated  before  this  committee  that  in  fifteen  vears  they  will 
be  able  to  produce  su^ar  cheap  enough  and  not  fear  t\ie  competition 
of  the  tropical  countries,  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Caranan  N.  Smith,  of  the  Onioso  Sugar  Company  of  Michigan, 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Smith  said:  "I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  if  we  are  given  a  reasonable  time  to  develop 
the  sugar  industry  in  this  country  we  can  make  it  possible  to  compete 
with  any  countrv.  I  believe  that  iVmerican  brains  will  eventually 
overcome  any  natural  disadvantages  that  we  may  suffer  in  competi- 
tion with  any  oriental  countries.-'  (jentlemen,  this  being  true,  what 
is  the  fear  of  passing  this  bill?  Is  there  really  any  one  of  you 
who  firmly  believes  that  in  fifteen  vears  we  are  going  to  produce  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  tons  to  flood  the  market  of  this  country?  Is 
there  really  any  one  of  you  who  can  believe  that  our  "  industrious 
people  "  are  really  ten  times  more  capable  than  your  own  people?  Is 
there  really  any  one  of  you  who  can  believe  that  it  is  to  us,  tropical 
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people,  to  beat  every  record  by  showing  ten  times  -more  capability 
than  has  ever  been  shown  by  any  other  people?  Mr.  Leavitt  also 
said :  "  I  base  my  belief  on  the  ability  of  the  l^hilippines  to  produce 
sugar  in  two  or  three  years  at  a  cost  that  would  oe  ruinous  to  the 
beet-sugar  industry  in  the  same  time."  So  it  will  take  only  our  peo- 
ple, as  they  are  now,  with  their  primitive  methods,  with  their  igno- 
rance of  modern  implements,  with  their  lack  of  ambition  and  civiliza- 
tion, it  will  take  them  only  three  years  to  ruin  the  sugar  industry  of 
this  country.  And  they  require,  civilized  people  as  they  are.  with 
modern  implements,  modern  machinery,  with  plenty  of  capital,  full 
of  energ^%  and  of  enterprising  character,  they  require  fifteen  years 
to  meet  the  competition  of  a  tropical  country.  Here,  I  will  repeat 
again,  the  argument  refuted  itself. 

They  say :  '*  You  see  Cuba  from  200,000  tons  has  raised  her  produc- 
tion to  moix?  than  1,000,000  tons  in  two  or  three  year.-.  Why  would 
not  the  Philippines  do  the  same?''  But,  gentlemen,  Cuba  used  to 
produce  1.000.000  tons  before  the  outbreak  against  the  Spanish  (ror- 
ernment.  This  production  fell  down  to  200,000  tons  during  the  war 
and  did  not  recover  the  former  production  until  after  five  years  of 
peace;  so  she  has  not  advanced  at  all  as  they  think  she  has. 

Now,  gentlemen,  take  this  in  consideration:  Cuba  has  recovere<I 
her  former  production  after  five  years  of  peace;  what  have  we  done 
after  that  same  period?  Have  we  recovered  ours?  No.  And  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  help  us,  tlieiv  i< 
neither  the  slightest  sign  nor  the  slightest  hope  for  us  to  produce 
again  what  we  used  to  produce  before,  unless  a  most  effective  prottx*- 
tion  is  granted  to  this  production. 

Has  it  not  been  stated  by  Mr.  Hathaway  the  other  day  that  we 
were  engaged  one  hundred  years  ago  in  stigar  planting  and  that  after 
those  one  hundred  years  our  last  years  export  was  85,000  t(m^? 
After  this  practical  demonstration,  how  can  they  sustain  the  argument 
that  in  four  or  five  years  we  are  going  to  produce  millions  of  ton<  of 
sugar  to  flo(xl  the  market  of  this  country  ? 

Another  of  their  argtunents  is  that  last  vear  we  exported  to  thi> 
cotmtry  40,000  tons,  against  25.000  tons  in  1004,  28,000  in  lOO:^.  5,0<1«) 
in  1902,  and  5,000  in  1001,  and  they  say,  "  You  see,  from  5,000  they 
raised  suddenly  to  40,000,  and  what  demonstration  l)etter  than  thi- 
do  you  want  to  prove  their  capacity  for  production  whenever  they 
want?  "  This  argument  is  not  fair.  They  know  under  what  condi- 
tions these  40,000  tons  were  sent  over  here;  they  know  that  they  were 
sent  for  a  speculation,  and  they  know  and  everylx)dy  knows  what  fate 
they  met  with  in  this  country. 

The  fact,  gontlemen.  is  that  our  production  last  vear  was  not  inon» 
than  the  vear  before,  and  our  sugar  export  was  1)7,000  in  1002,  S4,O0() 
in  1003,  82,000  in  1004,  and  about  the  same  last  year,  and  the  laM 
reports  T  have  received  from  the  Philippines  give  the  present  crop 
at  about  the  same  number  of  tons,  with  the  disadvantage  to  us  that 
the  ])rice  of  sugar  in  Tloilo  last  year  fluctuated  to  an  average  of  - 
cents  gold  per  poimd,  and  the  price  now,  since  the  beginning  of  tlie 
crop,  flncttiates  below  li  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hathaway  says: 

One  Filipino  laborer  cultivates  2^  acres  of  caue.  and  in  the  United  States 
one  laborer  cultivates  .5  acres  of  beets:  but  if  the  higher  productive  cjipaclty  of 
Philippine  sugar  land  is  considered,  the  ratio  estimated  In  sugar  produced  per 
acre  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  Philippines  as  In  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Hathaway  calls  highly  productive  land  a  land  prodncing  an 
average  of  1  ton  of  sugar  per  acre!  Mr.  Hathaway,  as  he  stated 
himself,  was  authorized  to  invest  money  in  lands  there.  AVhy  did 
he  not,  if  he  found  out  that  the  lands  are  so  highly  productive,  the 
labor  conditions  so  advantageous?  It  is  true  tnat  Mr.  Hathaway, 
when  asked  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  ^ve  an 
explanation  to  this,  said  that  it  is  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
c|uestions  concerning  legislation.  I  beg  pardon  of  Mr.  Hathaway, 
but  I  doubt  very  much  that  this  is  the  true  motive  of  his  noninvesting 
money  in  sugar  lands  in  the  Philippines:  but  if  it  is  so,  then  I  would 
say  that  Mr.  Hathaway  is  afraid  to  invest  money  in  a  country  under 
the  American  flag,  in  a  country  governed  bv  Americans  and  where 
every  act  of  legislation  is  pending  upon  the  decision  of  the  American 
Congivss.  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Hathaway  is  (ompletely  lacking  in 
confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  protection  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment upon  everv  American  citizen  wherever  they  are  and  where- 
ever  they  have  settled.     Furthermore  he  said : 

One  of  the  bi^t  niithoritles  I  found  in  the  PhlUpplnes  on  tlie  (tn^«t!on  of 
Filipino  labor  was  Mr.  .John  Ileil,  superintendent  of  the  jjovernnient  farm. 
La  (jraiija,  Xepros.  , 

Notwithstanding  all  his  declarations,  Mr.  Heil.  in  a  letter  directed 
to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  dated  La  Carlota,  Xegros, 
September  22,  1905,  and  printed  on  page  376  of  the  hearings,  says: 

The  output  of  Mui;ar  was  2,7.S4  piculs  for  1905,  or  li  tons  \wr  acre;  total 
amount  of  expense  of  the  lUace.  1^24,1^00.  'I'hia  amount  of  money,  including 
exjxMises  to  and  in  Iloilo,  which  are  not  included  in  the  ^24.U'MK  maizes  a  total 
<ost  per  picnl  of  suK«'ir  i"  Iloilo  of  alxnit  f*l>.r)0.  Sijt^ned.  John  Fleil.  farm 
sui>erintendent. 

So  it  cost  Mr.  Heil  1*i).r)0  a  nicul  of  sugar,  or  nearly  .S.J  cents  g<^ld 
per  pound.  Now,  if  Mr.  Heil  is  the  l>e,st  authority  in  the  Philip- 
pines on  the  (]uesti(m  of  labor,  and  Mr.  Hathaway  i>elieves  so  much 
)n  what  he  says,  after  reading  this  statement,  is  he  going  to  fear  yet 
the  conipetition  of  Philippine  sugar  at  a  c(>st  of  8i  rents  gold  per 
pound  in  Iloilo? 

Xow,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  repeat  for  the  last  time  to  you  what 
was  the  last  reconunendation  of  our  people  on  my  leaving  the  islands: 

Tell  the  lawmakers  in  the  national  capital  that  we  ^re  sure  not  to  injure 
jiny  industry  at  all  nu  the  conlinent,  hut  if  it  is  demonstrated  by  practice  that 
!t  is  so.  (\)n;;ress  is  in  session  every  year,  and  we  sec*  no  reason  to  prev(»nt  their 
legislating  apiinst  a  measure  which  is  injurious  to  thejr  own  i>eople;  then  we 
will  n(it  complain  of  it.  as  we  understand  very  well  that  charity  bejjjins  at 
home. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer  has  a  statement  that  he  desires  to  file. 

Thereupon  the  <*onunittee  adjourned. 

PINAL  STATEMENT  OF  TRUMAN  0.  PALMER,  SECRETARY  AMERI- 
CAN BEET-SUOAR  ASSOCIATION. 

24-25  Home  Life  Buildincs, 
Washington.  />.  (\.  February  24,  1906, 
Sir:    I  beg  to  submit  voii  an  additional  statement  of  facts  which, 
in  our  judgment,  furnisli  ^ood  and  sufficient  reasons  why  the  bill 
intrcKlured  by  Mr.  Payne  (II.  R.  Xo.  8)  should  not  pass. 
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On  Thursday  of  last  week,  when  I  showc 
mittee  the  superior  results  which  are  being  se 
Germany,  my  statement  was  questioned  and 
thority.     I  immediately  wrote  the  honorable 
ture  concerning  this  question  and  herewith  ap 

United  States  Department 

Offi< 

Washington, 

Dear  Sir  :   I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  recelj 

Instant  requesting  the  confirmation  or  correction  ol 

you  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines. 

The  average  farm  value  per  acre  of  the  leading  ci 

annually  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  tl 

The  average  of  these  figures  for  the  ten  years  1895 

following  results : 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

These  figures  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  s 

The  average  value  per  acre  in  Germany  for  •the  y 
quoted  by  you  from  Bulletin  No.  30  of  the  Bureau  < 
FUgar  situation,"  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  farm  vt 
22  of  that  report,  the  prices  were  calculated  from  nn 
leading  cities  of  Germany  (Breslau,  Frankfort,  Ko 
and  represent  average  wholesale  prices  which  exceed 
of  freight  charges,  profits  to  middlemen,  etc.  The 
ever,  not  so  great  as  to  vitiate  a  general  comparlsc 
<5erman  figures. 

The  much  higher  return  shown  for  Germany  resu 
per  acre  and  a  higher  price.     In  the  United  State 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  was  13.4  bushels,  while  in 
average  yield  was  27.0  bushels  per  acre.    The  farm 
for  1895-1004  averaged  67  cents  i>er  bushel,  while 
period  the  average  was  $1.04  per  bushel. 

The  more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation  in  i 
rotation  of  crops  practiced  there  are  undoubtedly  i 
<'ausing  the  remarkably  high  average  yield  obtain* 
s-ystem  sugar-beet  culture  has  played  a  conspicuou 
^  ision  exercised  by  the  factory  over  every  step  in  the 
in  the  selection  of  seed,  system  of  rotation,  fertili 
ceded,  resulted  in  general  improvement  in  the  ferti 
tnral  methods. 

In  the  United  States  lieet  culture  has  occasioned  n 
of  farms  devoted  to  that  crop.  Recent  returns  reo 
to  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  1905,  as  compared  wi 
an  increase  in  the  five  years  mentioned  in  the  sugar 
States  of  $11.89  per  acre,  and  in  the  sugar  farins  < 
less  than  $42.49  per  acre.  For  the  entire  country 
value  of  sugar  farms  was  $12.84  per  acre,  an  increa 
other  classes  of  farms  except  fruit  farms. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mr.  Trkman  G.  Palmer. 

Secrctarif  Amcrivan  Beet  Sugar  Association,  T 

I  doubt  if  any  agricultural  report  has  ever 
increase  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  this  co 
above  letter  from  the  honorable  Secretary 
due  to  the  culture  of  sugar  beets. 

Taking  the  last  census  report,  and  for  tl 
1890  to  1900,  there  were  but  two  States  in  1 
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crease  in  farm  value  was  as  great  as  the  increase  of  sugar-beet  lands 
throughout  the  country,  namely,  Illinois,  where  the  farm  lands  in- 
creased in  value  during  that  ten-year  period  $12.43  per  acre,  and 
Iowa,  where  the  increase  was  $15.18  per  acre,  as  against  $12.34  in- 
crease per  acre  in  five  years  for  all  sugar-beet  lands. 

Taking  the  five-year  increase  in  value  of  sugar-beet  lands  in  the 
Western  States — $42.49  per  acre — and  that  increase  alone  amounted 
to  more  than  the  total  average  value  of  the  farms  and  farm  buildings 
in  each  and  every  State,  with  the  exception  of  six ;  and  there  are  none 
of  the  general  geographic  divisions  where  the  total  average  value  per 
acre  of  farms  and  buildings  amounted  to  anything  like  as  much  as 
the  simple  increase  in  value  of  western  sugar-beet  farms  during  the 
past  five  years.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  this  phenomenal  increase  in  value  is  that  through  sugar- 
l>eet  culture  the  lands  have  been  brought  into  better  condition  for 
the  production  of  all  other  crops,  as  they  have  in  Germany  and  other 
sugar-beet-raising  countries.  There  are  many  good  and  sufficient 
economic  reasons  why  the  sugar-beet  industrv  of  this  country  should 
be  fostered,  and  encouraged  to  spread  out  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  but  certainly  this  of  itseli  should  be  a  sufficient  concrete  rea- 
son for  pursuing  a  i>olicy  which  will  bring  about  these  results.  I 
append  hereto  two  tables  made  up  from  the  census  report,  which  show 
the  figures  for  the  above  statements. 

Arerage  mine  per  acrr  of  farm  iandj  frith   improvementj<,  iuciudi}nj  hiiildings^  by  geo- 
graphic divisions. 

[Census  vol.  1  of  AKrioulture.  p.  xxvi.] 


(;eogrn])hic  divisions.  1900.  1H90. 

The  Inited  States afi».82  $21.81 

North  Atlantii' 37.87  40.47 

Sonth  Atlantic 11.57  11.84 

North  Central 30.14  27.66 

Sonth  Central 8.04  9.20 

Westeni 13.80  23.16 

AlaiikHand  HHwaii 23.01  (h) 


(a)  IiichulinR:  Ala-ska  and  Hawaii.  (6)  No  rejiort  prior  to  1900. 

Average  farm  value  per  acre ^  including  huildiugs. 

[Ct'nsus,  vol.  1  of  .VKricuIture.  p.  697.1 

1900. 

niinois «58.84 

Iowa 43. 31 

Masaachuset  ts .W.  21 

New  Jersey 67. 23 

Fennsvlvania 46. 37 

Rhode  Island f)0.76 

t  Decrease. 

(X)ST  OF  Sr(}AK  PRODl'CTIOX   IN   THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Now  we  come  to  a  very  imi)ortant  consideration,  namely,  the  cost 
of  producing  a  pound  of  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 


1890. 

IncreajH'. 

S41.41 

$12.43 

28  13 

15. 18 

42.64 

7.67 

59.83 

a2.60 

60. -22 

a3.85 

46.61 

4.16 
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Of  course  we  all  know  that  w  ith  modern  cultural  methods  and  tools 
the  efficiency  of  the  laborer  will  be  increased  several  fold.  We  tho 
know  that  with  these  methods  once  in  vogue  and  with  the  soil  stirred 
6  or  7  inches  deep,  the  crop  of  cane  per  acre  will  in  all  humtn 
probability  be  more  than  doubled. 

In  the  statement  submitted  to  the  Congressional  party  (p.  356  of 
the  hearings  before  this  committee)  Mr.  A.  Lacson's  first  item  is,  -  To 
plowing  100  hectares;  labor  of  50  men  from  July  to  November,  fi?e 
months,  at  10  pesos  per  month  each,  includmg  food,  2,500  pesos." 
Or,  in  other  words,  this  is  one  man  one  month  for  plowing  each  acre 
2  to  3  inches  deep,  while  we  plow  about  2  acres  or  more  per  day  6  to 
8  inches  deep ;  or,  in  other  words,  stir  fifty  times  as  much  area  double 
the  depth  during  the  same  period  of  time.  If  we  pursued  such  agri- 
cultural mothocls  as  are-  claimed  to  prevail  in  the  Philippines  our 
beets  would  cost  us  $250  a  ton  and  our  sugar  $2  a  pound. 

We  know  to  a  certainty  that  with  modern  sugar  mills  the  present 
average  loss  of  45  per  cent  of  the  juice  would  be  reduced  to  5  to  7 
per  cent,  as  it  is  in  Hawaii,  thereby  increasing  the  extraction  by  a5 
per  cent.  We  further  know  that  the  better  grade  of  sugar  secured  bj 
this  modern  milling  will  be  w  orth  from  three-quarters  to  1  cent  more 
per  pound  than  the  sugar  now  being  produced  in  the  Philippines, 
and  finally,  we  know  that  the  milling  expenses  of  a  modern  mill 
would  be  but  a  fraction  of  what  they  are  in  the  obsolete  Philippine 
mills  nOw  in  universal  use,  and  generally  costing  but  one  to  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  • 

These  things.  I  say,  are  well  known,  and  concerning  them  there  can 
be  no  reasonaole  difference  of  opinion. 

As  to  the  present  cost  of  production  in  the  Philippines,  there  seems 
to  be  in  some  quarters  a  concerted  tendency,  and  naturally  so,  to  make 
it  appear  larger  and  larger  with  each  succeeding:  session  of  hearings 
before  Congressional  committees.  It  is  now  claimed  that  rattoon 
crops  in  Negros  are  the  exceptions  and  can  be  raised  only  on  virgin 
soil,  and  yet  when,  at  Malacanan  Palace  March  9,  1903,  Secretary 
Taft  asked  Sefior  (lutierrez  about  rattoon  crops  in  Negros,  Senor 
Gutierrez  replied : 

At  IloK,  in  Nepros — a  i)laee  which  I  know  very  well — they  cultivate  cane  for 
a  period  of  seven  years  without  mailing  new  plantings. 

They  tell  us  that  the  price  of  labor  on  Philippine  sugar  hacienda*? 
has  iucreas(»d  enonnously,  and  yet  Docto^  Clark,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  who  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the  islands,  devoting  himself  to  i 
study  of  the  labor  conditions,  tells  us  (p.  758,  May,  1905,  reix)rt)  thit 
since  1898  "  real  wages  have  decreased,  but  on  account  of  a  real  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  provisions  the  labor  cost  of  production  has  re- 
mained about  stationary." 

Coming  to  what  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  says  is  '*  the  best 
evidence  *'  he  can  present  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the 
Philippines — this  cost  of  production  in  the  Philippines  is  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  acknowledged  that  thev  have  an  unlimited 
supply  of  sugar  laud  and  sugar  labor  in  the  Philippines;  enough,  in 
fact,  to  sui)ply  the  world  with  sugar.  Xow,  if  they  can  product 
sugar  and  lay  it  down  in  this  country  at  a  less  price  than  we  can  manu- 
facture it  at  home,  it  must  inevitably  follow  that  if  we  allow  their 
sugar  to  enter  our  markets  free  of  duty,  as  provided  in  the  proposed 
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measure,  capital  would  so  develop  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  as  to 
completely  destroy  the  home  sugar  industry  in  due  course  of  time.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  can  produce  sugar  more  cheaply  than  it  can 
ever  be  produced  in  the  Philippines,  w^e  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Taking  this  statement  as  a  basis,  it  certainly  is  most  pertinent  th:U 
we  should  analyze  most  carefully  what  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
War  offers  to  this  committee  as  ""the  best  evidence"  he  is  able  to 
produce  as  to  the  cost  of  making  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  seriousness  of  this  particular  question  as  to  cost  of  production, 
involving  as  it  does  the  future  of  the  home  sugar  industry,  demands 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  quoted. 

February  10  and  27  and  March  2,  9,  11,  18,  and  20,  1908,  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  War,  then  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  v/as 
at  Malancan  Palace  taking  the  testimony  of  different  people  ''  rela- 
tive to  the  value  of  lands  owned  by  the  religious  orders.  •  On  March 
18  Seilor  Luzuriaga  gave  his  testimony  on  the  above  subject,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  renuirks  spoke  about  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in 
fhi*  Philippine  Islands. 

WIhmi  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  was  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Jamiary  28,  1905.  he  said  (p.  192 
of  the  hearings)  : 

Seuor  Lu?Airiaje:a  has  been  in  the  su>;ar  business  all  his  life.  lie  says  that  it 
cost  some  ten  years  ago  P.  ix'sos  i^er  pioul  outlay,  in  addition  to  the  interest  on 
loans,  in  addition  to  the  rent  and  taxes  paid,  to  raise  sugar:  that  now  and  for 
some  years  past.  I>ecause  of  increase  in  price  of  labor  and  loss  of  carabao,  it 
cost  4  pesos,  or  $2.  That  corresponds  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Colton  and 
other  statements  that  I  have  seen,  placing  the  cost  per  ton  of  outlay  at  .$28  a 
(on.  which,  if  yon  reduce  it,  you  will  find  makes  about  a  cent  and  a  quarter  of 
outlay.  That  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  depreciation  of  machinery. 
It  dties  not  take  into  consideration  the  interest  paid  on  loans  or  the  taxes,  and 
It  does  not  take  into  cimsideration  any  reasonable  profit  that  such  a  risky  and 
venturesome  business  ought  to  bring  to  the  producer.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Three  days  later  (January  81)  the  honorable  Secretary  prepared 
a  brief  which  l>ecame  a  part  of  the  hearings,  and  in  this  brief  (p.  271 
of  the  hearings),  referring  again  to  the  testimony  of  Luzuriaga, 
taken  at  Malancan  Palace  March  18,  1003,  he  said: 

♦  ♦  ♦  Much  is  made  of  the  low  cost  of  i)roducing  sugar  in  the  Philii)pines. 
The  best  evidence,  that  of  Senor  Luzuriaga,  of  Negros.  a  large  .sugar  planter, 
one  of  the  foremost  Filipinos  of  to-day,  a  clear-headed  business  man,  testifying 
in  another  issue  than  the  one  before  us,  says  (see  Phil.  Com.  Report,  10<):». 
vol.  1,  pp.  1S2-184:  s(K*  ai)pendix  hereto)  that  to-day  in  the  Philippines  the  im- 
mecUate  outlay  in  the  planting  and  (jutting  of  cane,  the  preparing  of  the  sugar, 
and  laying  it  down  at  Iloilo  is  1.25  cents  a  pound;  this  without  including  any- 
thing for  ilepreclation  in  i)lant,  any  profit,  any  interest  on  loans,  or  any  rent  for 
the  land. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  above  statements  the  items  which 
are  said  to  be  included  in  Luzuriaga's  testimony,  as  well  as  those 
which  Luzuriaga  is  said  to  exclude,  are  given  in  detail,  and  the  cost 
of  production  is  stated  to  be  IJ  cents  per  pound,  or  $28  per  ton. 

Again,  on  February  5,  1906,  when  appearing  before  this  honorable 
committee,  referring  to  Luzuriaga  and  apparently  to  his  testimony 
at  Malancan  Palace  on  March  18,  1903,  the  honorable  Secretary  said 
(p.  469  of  the  testimony)  : 

Now.  then,  what  is  the  price  i>er  ton?  I  say  that.  acconUng  to  the  great 
weight  of  the  evidence  before  your  honorable  ct)nm]ittee.  it  costs,  under  the 
presefit  condition.  4  jiesos  a  picul,  and  that.  re<lueed  to  iK»unds  is  about  .$1.50  a 
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hundred,  or  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound.  Seilor  Luzurinmra  is  probably  the  best 
witness  on  that  subject.  He  owns  two  plantations  in  Occidental  Xegros.  and 
has  lived  there  all  his  life.  He  has  loaned  money  on  sugar  lands.  lie  is  a  luan 
of  affairs,  and  I  subje<-ted  him  to  a  cross-examination  at  a  time  when  this  ques- 
tion was  not  rife,  just  after  we  went  back  to  the  Philippines  In  11M»2.  I  did  It 
for  the  purj)ose  of  finding  out  the  value  of  the  sugar  lands  of  the  friars.  He 
said  that  sugar  land  of  the  first  class  was  worth  from  $20  to  $30  an  acre  in 
Ocx*idental  Negros.  His  figure  that  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  farmer  was  4  i>e^» 
a  picul  laid  down  in  lloilo  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  profit  of  the 
faiiiicr  or  the  rental  value  of  his  land.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
interest  he  has  to  pay  on  the  loan,  which  is  enormous,  but  it  is  only  the  r.»st 
with  reference  to  tlie  matter  of  labor — to  the  actual  money  con.sunied  in  tlie 
production  of  sugar.     ♦     ♦     * 

A  year  ago  Luzuriaga's  testimonv  was  given  as  the  authority  of  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  War  that  tKe  cost  of  production  was  IJ  cents 
per  pound,  or  $28  per  ton.  Now  Luzuriaga  s  testimony  is  given  a< 
his  authority  that  the  cost  of  production  is  li  cents  per  pound,  or 
$33.60  per  ton,  a  difference  of  20  per  cent,  or  $5.60  per  ton,  a  very 
important  item. 

The  aj^pendix  to  the  brief  filed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War 
and  printed  in  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
(January.  1905,  pp.  281-284)  is  reproduced  in  full  herewitli.  This 
was  the  statement  of  Luzuriaga  to  which  the  honorable  Secretary 
referred  and  which  he  claimed  gave  the  details  as  to  just  what  items 
were  and  were  not  included  in  Luzuriaga 's  cost  production  of  IJ 
cents  per  pound.  It  will  be  seen  that  until  the  last  three  interroga- 
tories by  Governor  Taft  the  appendix  relates  to  lands  and  not  to  the 
cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  l^hilippine  Islands : 

TESTIMONY    OF    SENOR    JOSl^:    LUZURIAGA.    MEMBER    OF    PIIli.IPPINE    COMMISiHOX. 

(governor  Tai-t.  Sofior  Luzuriaga,  you  are  a  uiember  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission? 

Sofior  LrziRiAGA.  Yes.  sir. 

Governor  Taft.  You  are  a  citizen  of  the  province  of  Occidental  Xegros? 

Senor  Luzuriaga.  Yes,  sir ;   of  Bacolod,  the  capital. 

Governor  Taft.  You  have  lived  in  Occidental  Negros,  as  I  understand  it  all 
your  life? 

SeSior  Li'zi'RiAGA.  Yes.  sir. 

Governor  Tai-t.  Do  j'ou  own  land  in  Negros? 

Senor  Lizi^riaga.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  the  owner  of  three  estates  which  are  devoted 
principally  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  also  rice. 

Governor  Taft.  Are  j^ou  familiar  with  the  prices  of  sugar  land  per  hectare  in 
Occidental  Negros? 

Senor  Li  zuriaga.  Yes.  sir ;  I  can  testify  on  that  matter. 

Governor  Tai?t.  IIow  far  from  the  sugar  market  is  land  in  Negros? 

Senor  Luzuriaga.  The  local  markets  for  the  sugar  grown  on  the  €*states  in 
Occidental  Negros  are  situated  on  the  coast  of  that  province.  They  are  Silay. 
Saravia.  Bacolod.  Tallsay.  San  Enrique,  Bago,  and  Pontevedra,  and,  on  the 
southern  coast.  Hog,  all  of  which  are  maritime  ports;  but  from  these  k)cal 
markets  the  sugar  is  shipped  to  the  central  market,  which  is  situated  in  the 
town  of  lloilo. 

Governor  Taft.  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  vessels  which  carrj'  the  sugar  to  beacb— 
come  right  up  on  the  shore — and  take  the  sugar  from  the  estate  dlrectlv  to 
lloilo? 

Seiior  Luzuriaga.  In  some  cases  the  lorchas  are  able  to  come  right  up  to  tbe 
estate,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  sugar  is  shipped  from  the  coast  Itself,  where 
the  boats  come  right  up  to  the  coast  and  are  loaded  there  and  take  the  sugar  to 
lloilo. 

Governor  Taft.  How  much  is  the  ordinary  gross  product  from  a  hectare  of 
first-class  sugar  land? 

Sefior  Luzuriaga.  That  depends  on  the  class  of  lands.  Sugar  lands  are 
classified  into  first,  second,  and  third  class  lands.    The  product  of  first-dt* 
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lands — that  is,  of  tlie  siii)erlor  lands — is  80  pieuls  per  hectare.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  that  is  the  product  of  a  good  year.  It  will  not  produce  that 
in  ordinary  years. 

.Governor  Taft.  I  would  lilve  to  ask«you  generally  as  to  the  classification  of 
land.  Do  they  classify  land  according  to  the  produtcion  in  the  good  years, 
when  the  conditions  are  all  favorable,  or  according  to  the  average  through  favor- 
able and  unfavorable  yeai>5? 

Senor  LrziuiAOA.  As  a  general  rule  the  classification  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
five  years.  It  is  cah'ulateil  that  in  those  five  years  one  crop  will  l)e  an  extraor- 
<linarily  g(  od  crops,  two  years  will  t)e  ordinary  crops,  and  two  years  bad  crops, 

(tovernor  Taft.  When  you  say  first-(»la8s  land  will  produce  80  pi<Mils  a  year, 
do  you  mean  in  a  ijood  yearV 

Senor  Lvziriacja.  Yes:  I  mean  in  a  good  year.  The  two  years  of  average 
cn>i>s  would  produce  alM>ut  *M)  pieuls  of  sugar,  and  the  two  bad  years  I  (»alculate 
would  produ<"e  about  2r»  pieuls:   that  is,  on  an  average. 

Archbishop  (U'idi.  Is  it  the  custcmi  to  renew  the  seeding  of  the  sugar  cane 
every  year? 

Seilor  Luziimacja.  In  my  estates  I  have  always  l>een  accustomed  to  do  so,  but 
in  certain  jwirts  of  Negi-os.  around  Isal)ela.  for  instance,  they  do  not  renew  the 
stalks  for  tlu*ee  years. 

Archbishop  (Ji'idi.  Is  this  land  not  worth  a  great  deal  more? 

Seiior  Lizuriacja.  It  was  owing  to- the  fact  that  it  was  not  so  expHMisive  to 
cultivate. 

(lovcrnir  Ta>t.  How  nuich  is  sugar  land  worth  to-day  that  produces  80 
pieuls  in  a  good  ye.ir? 

Senor  Li  zuriajja.  That  also  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  sugar.  There  are 
four  classics  of  sugar  raise<l  on  the  island  of  Negros — first,  second,  and  third 
class,  and  the  common  or  ordinary.  At  the  present  time  they  are  getting  an 
extraordinarily  good  price  for  the  sugar.  No.  1  sugar  is  worth  in  Iloilo  as  much 
as  $0  a  pieul.  There  is  a  diflference  of  li  reals  between  No.  1  and  No.  2  sugar, 
and  from  No.  2  to  No.  H  of  2  reals. 

Archbishop  (iiiDi.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  was  an  abnormal  price 
paid  this  year,  but  from  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  which  I  have  base<l 
upon  a  reading  of  the  newspai>ers,  the  refluction  of  the  Dingley  tariff  will  have 
such  an  eflFect  on  the  Philippines  with  regard  to  sugar  culture  that  the  price  of 
sugar  will  go  still  higher. 

Senor  Liziriaga.  The  ojiening  of  the  United  States  market  is  only  one  factor 
in  the  situation.  The  price  is  governed  more  by  supply  and  demand ;  it  depends 
altogether  on  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  other  places, 
ami  the  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Java,  Cuba,  and  other  countries. 

Archbisboj)  Guim.  The  sugar  jilanters  of  the  Philippines  would  have  this  ad- 
vantage, tliat  they  could  export  their  sugar  to  the  United  States  market  without 
paying  any  duties,  ami  it  would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  value 
of  sugar  land  in  the  Philippines. 

(Governor  Tavt.  I  want  to  si»eed  the  day  when  sugar  can  go  from  these  Islands 
into  the  United  States,  Init  the  difliculty  is  that  Congress  has  adjourned  without- 
passing  such  a  law,  and  the  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  the  Dingley  law  has 
made  no  appreciable  diflference.  The  prospect  of  further  reducing  the  Dingley 
tariff  50  r)er  cent,  so  the  merchants  informed  me  the  other  day,  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  price  of  sugar,  but  with  the  failure  to  reduce  the  tariff  the  price 
of  sugar,  I  presume,  has  fallen. 

Archbishop  (iiTioi.  But  the  fact  that  Congress  has  not  denied  that  reduction 
in  the  tariff,  but  simply  i>osti)oned  action  upon  it,  gives  me  to  understand  that 
there  is  a  probability  that  Congress  will  in  the  future  grant  this  reduction.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  more  reasonal)le  to  believe  that  the  reduction  will  be  granted  than 
that  it  will  not  be  granted. 

Governor  Taft.  I  sincerely  concur  in  that.  I  believe  that  Congress  will  do 
it  at  the  next  session.  I  shall  i>e  verj-  much  disapjwinted  if  it  does  not  reduce 
the  duties  on  sugar  and  tobacco  from  the  Philippines.  But  this  is  a  little  aside 
from  the  discussion,  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  price  of  land  in  the  Philippines  at 
the  present  high  price  of  sugar. 

Archbishop  (Jrii)i.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  Seiior  Luzuriaga  has 
said  that  this  was  an  abnormal  and  extraordinary  price  for  sugar  this  year. 
This  extraordinary  and  abnormal  price  will  in  the  future  l>€  an  ordinary  price. 

(fovernor  Taft.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  sugar  in  Negros 
and  the  price  in  Iloilo? 

Sefior  Luzukiaga.  Fifty  cents. 
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(lovenun-  Tail  So  that  tlh»  price  is  Hl^ry.Tyii  a  piciii 
diioe<l  ? 

Sofior  LrzriUAcjA.  Tliat  was  tljo  price  in  tlie  inont 
but  m»w  it  has  h)worcHl  a  littie.  At  pr«*sent  \vc  c 
^upar  on  tlic  Iiacioiida. 

<io\tM*nor  Taft.  I^'t  us  take  it  in  round  lijnires,  * 
tliat  mean  tliat  a  lieciare  would  pnnhK'e  4(K.)  i>es<)s 
product? 

Seilor  Li  zckiaca.  Yes,  sir. 

<i()vernor  'l\\Fr.  Wliat  is  that  land  which  makes 
a  year  in  vj.iod  .\ears  worth,  as  land  is  sold  in  Xegroi 

Sefior  LrziRiAOA.  Owinj:  t<»  a  very  special  coml 
thai  land  whi<-h  pr<Mluccs  4(M>  )m*s(»s  a  year  iH»r  hect 
lialf  of  that  sum.  That  is  due  to  the  si>ecial  circun 
lack  of  ni«».icy.     li  simi>Iy  involves  the  principle  of 

C  .vernor  Taft.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a 
Cavite  than  in  NetrrosV 

Senor  Lizihiac.a.  1  understand  there  is  a  j^reat 
rrnvin<'e.  ro  much  .-o  that  I  have  heen  given  to  unr 
inhabitants  tlierc  are  enpijri**!  in  rubbiinj:  the  other 
v(M*y  nuicli  felt  in  Occidental  NejjnKs,  and  it  has  had 
tion.  that  one-fifth  of  the  laml  is  now  dev(»te<l  to 
devoted  tv/o  years  before. 

Archbish')])  (irii)i.  1   take  it   that  the  present  co 
islands  :>re  altop'lher  abnormal,  and  1  do  not  thinl 
on  tlM'se  ahnorn.al  c«»nditions.  JKH-aust*  thtu*<»  may 
hai»s  tomorrow  tldnjrs  may  rejndate  them>elves.  a 
any  calciilati:»ns  on  such  an  abnormal  situation. 

Senor  \a  y.viUMiA.  'JMie  trouble  is  that  we  have 
normal  (oiidiiions  tour  or  tive  years,  and  we  are  wii 

cU>v<'r:ior  'i'AKi.  Wliat.  as  a  rule,  is  the  pric<»  < 
today,  per  hectare. 

Sen<)r  Li  ziriaija.  As  a  rule,  from  HH»  to  \TAi  M« 
first-class  land. 

Archbisiinp  (ii  im.  If  these  are  the  pri<*es  paid  in 
was  the  land  worth  duriiiir  normal  times? 

Senor  I.i  /a  iuaca.  About  irn  pesos. 

Archbishop  <irii)i.  Do  jou  refer  to  the  land  hei 
testifietl  that  the  land  was  worth  2<X)  pesos. 

Senor  Liziriaua.  My  remarks  applied  to  the  h 
ja'eat  many  estates  that  are  now  advertised  for  sale 
given  away  almost. 

Ciovernor  Tafi.  Are  there  some  sold  there?  Dti 
actually  brought? 

Seilor  LrzvRiAOA.  Yes.  sir. 

(iovernor  Taft.  Is  your  estimate  baseii  on  that? 

Senor  Lizi'RfA(;A.  Yes.  sir;  you  can  search  the  i 
my  statements  to  be  bascnl  on  sales  actually  made. 

Governor  Taff.  And  I  imderstand  that  for  the 
Negros  is  just  as  (Convenient  to  the  sugar  market  as 

Senor  T^tzi  riaga.  Y'es.  sir :  that  is  true  with  re 
doubt  whether  there  are  any  lands  in  Cavite  that  a 
sugar  cultivaticm  as  in  Negros, 

(lovemor  Taft.  How  is  it  with  reference  to  Pami 

Senor  Liztriaoa.  In  Pampanga  there  are  no  I 
tility  or  in  j»roductivity  to  thos(»  in  Negros.  I  ha^ 
Pampanga. 

Governor  Takf.  Is  Hollo  as  convenient  to  Negros 

Senor  T.rzrRiACiA.  Y'es.  sir;  the  market  of  Hoik 
away. 

Governor  Txirr.  Is  the  exi>ense  of  raising  sugar 
of  the  product,  greater  or  less  than  that  of  raising  i 

SefKU*  LrzrRTA(;A.  Proportionately,  the  exj^ense  < 
much  greater  than  cultivating  pa  lay. 

Governor  Taft.  What  is  the  i-omparative  exi)euse 

Senor  Liziriaoa.  In  good  times  in  Negros  we  co 
at  an  exiK'USc  of  :»  pesos  Mexican.     Now  the  expe 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  the  locusts  have  appeared,  down  there,  the  cattle  have 
all  died,  and  the  cultivation  has  to  be  done  entirely  by  hand.  The  price  of 
labor  has  also  risen. 

Governor  Taft.  What  do  you  calculate  it  is  now? 

Sefior  LuzuBiAGA.  All  expenses  could  be  covered.  I  think,  approximately,  by 
4  pesos ;  that  is,  including  all  expense  of  placing  it  in  the  market. 

******* 

The  remainder  of  Luzuriaga's  testimony — that  portion  which  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  War  failed  to  reproduce  in  the  hearings  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  committee,  and  which  throws  quite  a  dif- 
ferent light  upon  the  subject,  is  as  follows  (p.  184,  Report  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  1903,  pt.  1) : 

[The  portion  of  the  testimony  which  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  failed  to  reproduce.] 

Senor  Gutierrez.  I  can  not  agree  with  Seiior  Luzurlaga  with  regard  to  his 
statement  that  formerly  the  cost  of  raising  sugar  was  ^3  per  picul. 

Sefior  LuzuRiAOA.  I  refer  to  the  time  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  not  to  twenty  or  thirty  years  back,  when  the  price  of  labor  was  so 
very  much  cheaper  than  it  is  now. 

Seiior  Gutierrez.  I  do  not  think  that  the  expense  of  raising  1  picul  of  sugar 
could  ever  have  exceeded  from  $2  to  $2.25  Mexican,  and  I  myself,  who 
have  had  experience  as  a  sugar  planter,  have  never  exceeded  this  sum.  Fur- 
thermore, there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  cost  of  raising  sugar 
between  a  native  and  a  foreign  planter.  The  native  planter  was  able  to  either 
hire  his  Jabor  at  a  much  cheaper  price  than  the  foreign  planter  or  else  he 
worked  his  land  on  shares,  and  working  on  shares  is  a  very  much  cheaper 
method  than  working  it  by  day  labor. 

I  submit  that  the  omission  of  the  above  paragraphs  challenging 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Luziiriaga  is,  to  say  the  least,  Doth  unfair  and 
misleading. 

I  contend  that  no  such  hazy,  cloudy,  meaningless,  challen^d  "  ap- 
proximate "  guess  should  be  given  weight  by  this  honorable  com- 
mittee when  considering  a  bill  the  passage  of  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, means  the  extermination  of  a  promising  home  industry  in 
which  $50,000,000  have  been  invested  in  consequence  of  Congressional 
pledges  to  protect  it. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  I  must 
contend : 

First  That  Sefior  Luzuriaga,  in  the  above  testimony  referred  to, 
did  not  itemize  the  cost  of  producing  sugar,  as  was  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Second.  That  Sefior  Luzuriaga  did  not  state  that  certain  items  of 
expense  were  excluded  from  his  estimate,  as  was  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Third.  That  Seiior  Luzuriaga  stated  that  the  figures  given  by  him 
covered  all  expenses. 

Fourth.  That  Seiior  Luzuriaga  did  not  state  how  cheaply  sugar 
could  be  produced  in  the  Philippines,  but  merely  ventured  a  passing 
guess  that  "  approximately  "  =P4  would  cover  it,  as  would  also  ^8  or 
^^0  or  ^40. 

Fifth.  That  if  Luzuriaga's  guess  of  March  18,  1903,  meant  IJ  cents 

Ser  pound  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
anuary,  1905,  it  did  not  mean  IJ  cents  per  pound,  or  25  per  cent 
additional,  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines  in  Janu- 
ary, 1906. 
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Sixth.  That  Senor  Luziiriaga's  incidental  remark  as  to  what  he 
"  thought  '■  was  *'  approximately ''  a  large  enough  amount  to  cover 
the  cost  of  production  is  hot  worthy  of  being  considered  as  a  serious 
and  careful  estimate  by  Luzuriaga  concerning  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  is  wholly  un\vorthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

And  further,  if  this  honorable  committee  will  turn  to  page  1S4, 
part  1,  Philippine  Commission  Report,  1903,  from  which  the  above 
appendix  was  taken  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  it  will  find 
that  Senor  Luzuriaga "s  *"  approximate  ■'  guess  was  immediately  chal- 
lenged by  another  prominent  planter,  who  said  he  did  not  believe  it 
had  ever  cost  to  exceed  about  one-half  the  amount  Luzuriaga  stateil: 
and  further,  that  it  had  never  cost  him  to  exceed  $2  to  $2.-25  Mexican 
to  produce  a  picul  of  sugar;  and  still  further,  that  he  was  operating 
under  higher  expenses  than  was  Seilor  Luzuriaga. 

Furthermore,  within  thirty  days  from  the  tune  Seiior  Jose  luzu- 
riaga offered  the  governor  of  the  islands  his  '"  approximate  "  gue?^ 
that  4  pdsos  per  picul  would  cover  the  cost  of  production,  and  which 
guess  was  immediately  challenged  by  a  brother  planter,  who  stated 
thiat  it  had  never  cost  him  to  exceed  2  to  2J  pesos,  Senor  Estuga  Luzu- 
riaga, a  nephew  of  the  Ccanmissioner,  and  manager  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's estate  as  well  as  being  tax  assessor  for  the  district  of  Bacolod, 
gave  the  average  cost  of  production  on  Commissioner  Luzuriaga'? 
estate  as  $2.10  Mexican  i^er  picul,  as  is  shown  by  a  report  of  Alonzo 
H.  Stewart  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture*  early  in  1904.  Mr. 
Stewart,  who  is  known  to  you  all,  spent  the  sununer  of  1903  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  carried  a  commission  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  and  investigations  he  interviewed  many 
of  the  most  prominent  sugar  planters  of  the  islands,  and  was  freely 
furnished  with  data  covering  general  conditions,  including  cost  of 
production. 

Concerning  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  on  the  estate  of  Senw 
Luzuriaga,  Mr.  Stewart  reported  as  follows : 

Sugar  cidaie  of  i^ctlor  Jos^  Luzuriaga,  at  Lupit, 

[Memlier  of  Philippine  Commission.] 

Note. — Figures  given  by  Seiior  Estuga  Luzuriaga,  nephew  of  CommissioQff 
Luzuriaga,  wlio  was  uuuiager  of  the  estate  and  tax  assessor  for  the  district  of 
Bacolod. 

Sixty  hectares  of  sugar  produces  3..500  piculs,  and  is  sold  on  the  grouzid  for 
$5.25  Mexican  per  picul.  Produced  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.10.  Rate  of  ex- 
change not  given,     lias  neither  interest  or  transportation  to  pay. 

DEUrCTIONS. 

Cost  of  sugar,  $2.10  per  picul,  or  $1,527  Mexican  per  100  pounds,  or 

in  gold per  100  pounds..  SllflW 

Selling  price  of  sugar,  $5.25  Mexican  per  picul,  $3,818  Mexican  per 

KMJ  ix>unds.  or  in  gold per  100  pounds.-  $L735 

Profit  per  100  pounds do ILWl 

Per  cent  of  profit  on  cost  of  production per  cent 13^ 

Acreage : 

Sixty  he<*tares,  which  equals acres 130 

Total  yield,  3.500  piculs,  or pouDds..  481.250 

Total  yield  per  acre do 120S 

Total  profit |S,  643150 

Profit  per  acre |8i2l 
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Mr.  Stewart  further  says,  concerning  Sefior  Luzuriaga's  Hacienda 
Lupit : 

*  ♦  ♦  Hncieiula  Lnpit  i«  umnaged  by  the  two  uephewH  of  Luzuriaga. 
Comprises  800  hectares,  but  bad  only  60  hec'tares  planted  in  cane  last  year, 
which  i)roduced  3,r)0(>  plculs,  and  this  year  exi)ected  mu(?h  larger  yield.  The 
Rugar  was  zero  sugar,  which  he  sold  on  the  ground  for  $5.25  per  picul,  thus 
doing  away  with  transportation  charges.  Sugar  was  usually  sold  to  Chinese, 
who  paid  a  good  price.  ♦  *  *  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  cane  had  not 
been  cultivated  for  the  want  of  carabaos  and  draft  animals,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  rhlnderpest. 

Five  hundred  cane  stalks  pnxluce  1  picul  of  sugar.  A  lexus.  or  10,000  cane 
stalks,  produce  20  piculs  on  this  ground.  This  is  the  oldest  ground  in  the  island 
of  Negros  and  is  almost  worn  out,  having  been  in  steady  cultivation  for  fifty 
years.  No  fertilizer  of  any  kind  is  used.  This  land  is  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  seacoast.  Land  5  miles  inland  from  this  producetl  from  75  to  80  piculs  per 
lexus.  The  engine  in  the  mill  grinds  enough  cane  to  furnish  juice  for  the  mak- 
ing of  100  piculs  per  day,  and  the  pans  can  boil  but  50  piculs  in  twelve  hours. 

♦  *  *  In  boiling  sugar  the  wages  of  the  boilers  amount  to  80  cents  per  week, 
while  the  Chinese. demand  ipl5  i>er  month,  plus  "chow"  and  '*ca8a."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  80  cents  por  week  Mexican,  the  wages  include  rice  and  fish.  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  "  casa  "  is  a  small  nipa  hut  where  the  man*8  family  can  liye.  The  amount 
of  rice  per  day  allotted  to  each  man  is  about  2  pounds.  ♦  *  ♦  During  the 
boiling  season  the  natives  work  all  the  time.  The  name  of  the  nephew  is  Estuga 
Luzuriaga.  The  kind  of  rice  raised,  on  which  they  feed  their  laborers,  is  high-^ 
land  rice.  They  call  it  "pali."  Rice  is  worth  $8  per  picul  at  this  time,  and  50 
hectares  in  rice  would  supply  all  of  his  haciendas  if  they  were  all  producing. 
Twenty-five  piculs  per  he<»tare  was  considered  a  small  crop.  Eighty  cavans 
was  co!l^<idered  a  croj)  per  hectare.     *     *     * 

The  nephew  himself  was  one  of  the  tax  assessors  in  addition  to  l)eing 
manager  for  his  uncle.  *  *  •  A  private  banker  and  loaned  money  to  the 
smaller  haciendas  at  prices,  when  commissions  were  paid,  amounting  to  from 
20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  as  was  claimed  in  one  case.  *  ♦  ♦  The  engine 
is  a  steam  engine  and  the  crusher  is  verj'  antique.  The  mill  is  air  old- 
fashioned  structure  ♦  ♦  *  not  over  (50  by  100  feet  in  size.  The  process 
used  is  the  old  open-kettle  pr(K*e8s,  and  they  had  two  batteries  of  eight  kettles 
each.  *  *  *  The  cane  is  hauled  from  the  fields  in  carabao  carts  and  dumi)ed 
on  the  outside  and  then  carried  in  by  the  helpers  and  fed  into  the  crusher. 
This  mill  is  one  of  the  best  paying  mills  in  the  island,  and  is  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  better  class  of  sugar  mills.  *  *  ♦  The  calculation  of  Seiior 
Luzuriaga  was  that  he  got  about  45  per  cent  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane  by  his 
method  of  boiling.  •  •  *  Young  Luzuriaga  could  speak  perfect  English. 
(He  translated  for  Sefior  Rafael  Ramos,  who  did  not  si>eak  English  well.)  He 
procured  his  labor  from  the  island  of  Panay,  paying  $5  apiece  (Mexican)  in 
advance.  Would  sometimes  stay  a  week  and  then  leave.  ♦  ♦  ♦  go  to  the 
next  hacienda  and  repeat  the  process.  This  was  continued  during  the  grinding 
season,  when  the  native  would  again  return  to  Panay.  Those  who  were  kept 
all  the  year  lived  with  their  families  like  peasants  on  the  land  and  are  well 
treated.  I  observeil  In  all  the  huts  from  one  to  two  men  idle  at  all  times  of  the 
day. 

The  following  data  concerning  other  Philippine  sugar  estates  is 
also  from  Mr.  Stewart's  report : 

Sugar  cfftatr  of  Sctlor  Juan  Cahancar,  near  8nay.  the  neicer  portion  of  the 

cultivated  area. 

Six  hundred  hectares  produced  40,0(X)  piculs  of  sugar,  or  an  average  of  over 
Ij6  piculs  per  hectare.  Cost  less  than  $2.25  Mexican  per  picul.  In  this  neigh- 
borhood from  80  to  100  piculs  per  hectare  are  often  raised.  Capital  involved  is 
$7,000  on  75  hectares.  Interest  paid  is  26  per  cent  Cost  of  mill  is  $5,000. 
Taxes,  $0,875  per  15  hectares.     Sugar  sold  for  $4.50  Mexican  per  picul. 
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DEDUCTIONS. 

Cost  of  sugar,  $2.25  per  picul,  or  $1,636  per  100  pounds  Mexican,  or 

in  gold per  100  pound8__  ^.743 

Selling  price  of  sugar,  $4.50  per  picul,  or  $3,272  per  100  pounds  Mex- 
ican, or  In  gold : per  100  pounds—  SI.  487 

Profit  per  100  pounds  of  production '_ $0,744 

Per  cent  of  profit  on  cost  of  production i^er  cent.-  100 

Acreage : 

600  hectares  equals acres__  l..">00 

Total  yield  in  sugar pouuds__  3,  riOO.UW 

Yield  of  sugar  per  acre do 3.»>56 

Profit  on  1,500  acres $440. 900.  CD 

Profit  per  acre $27.28 

Capital  involved,  $7,000  on  75  hectares,  or  187.5  acres  equals  $37.o3 

Mexican  per  acre,  or  in  gold $16^96 

Total  capital  involved  in  land $25,440.00 

Total  capital  involved  in  mill $2,27100 

Total  capital  involved  in  land  and  mill $27. 712.  ft) 

Sugar  estate  of  Senor  Juan  Arineta,  about  13  miles  from  Bacolod.    Haciend§ 
*' Louisiana"  about  IS  miles  from  Bacolod,  cofitaining  1,000  hectares. 

[Brother  of  the  solicitor-general  of  the  islands.] 

Note. — Sefior  Arineta  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  scientific  a?ri- 
<nilturlst  in  the  islands.  He  was  one  of  the  Philippine  commissioners  to  tbe 
St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Mexicu^ 

Plowing  15  hectares $120.00 

Planting 105.00 

Cultivating 22a.  00 

Milling 973.  OU 

Packing 208.30 

Transportation  12  miles   (animals  and  carts  owned  by  Sefior  Juan 

Arineta) 2Gu.t2 

Storage  and  embarkation «».50 

Freight  to  Iloilo  (19  miles) :i7r».30 

Unloading 27&00 

Total 2.614g 

Number  of  piculs 1.390 

Gold  exchange $2.20 

Taxes  for  15  hectares,  at  $0.875 $13,125 

Mill  tax  (1,000  hectares,  at  $0.875) 2d25 

Capital  employed  per  15  hectares,  $1,000,  interest  averaging  20  to  56 
per  cent,  say  50  per  cent 500.00 

Total 539. 37^ 

Crop  sold  i;pr  $4.81i  per  picul $6. 68a  375 

Gross  profit 4.074.455 

Less  Interest,  which  was  not  paid  in  this  case 539.375 

Net  profit  OU  15  hectares  of  land 3,535^06 

DEDUCTIONS. 

Cost  of  sugar  (1,390  piculs,  $2,614.92),  $1,881  Mexican  per  picuL 
which  equals  $1,368  Mexican  per  100  pounds,  or  in  gold,  per  100 
pounds  $01601* 

Selling  price  of  $4.8125  per  picul  equals  $3.50  Mexican  per  100 
pounds,  or  in  gold per  100  pounds..        $tW 

Profit  per  100  pounds P^^ 

15  hectares,  which  equals acres^        3<-* 
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Acreage : 

15  hectares,  which  equals .. acres—         37.50 

Total  sugar  production,  1,390  piculs,  which  equals pounds..      191, 125 

Yield  per  acre do 5,096 

Total  profit  in  gold $1,347.18 

Profit  per  acre __ 135.92 

Supar  estate  of  Senor  Federico  Matti,  at  Bago — Hacienda  "  La  CarlottaJ* 

[Cost  per  picul.] 

Cost  of  producing  cane $0.45 

Milling   1. 00 

Hauling  .  20 

Storage  per  M .02 

lioading  .  02 

Lighterage  to  Hollo  (19  miles) .27 

Unloading   .  03 

Resacking   .  15 

Total  2. 14 

When  figures  were  made  the  exchange  was  $2.20. 

Taxes  same  as  Juan  Araneta.  Interest  and  commission,  20  per  cent  of  selling 
price  of  $5.50  Mexican  for  No.  1,  $5  for  No.  2,  and  $4.96  for  No.  3. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

Ck)st,  $2.20  Mexican  per  picul,  equals  $1,556  Mexican  per  100  pounds,  or 

in  gold per  100  pounds..  $0,707 

Average  selling  price  of  $5.15  Mexican  per  picul  equals  $3,745  Mexican 
per  100  pounds,  or  in  gold per  100  pounds..    $1.70 

Profit  in  gold  per  100  pounds ^ $0,993 

Per  cent  of  profit  on  cost  of  production per  cent..        140 

Adding  20  per  cent  interest  on  $5.15  per  picul  equals  $1.03  Mexican,  and  makes 
sugar  cost  $1.04  gold  per  100  pounds,  leaving  a  profit  of  66  cents  per  100  pounds, 
or  6.3i  per  cent  on  cost  of  production. 

Sugar  estate  of  Senor  Aniceto  Lacson,  at  Lacson. 

Sefior  Lacson  claims  that  it  costs  to  lay  down  in  Hollo  $4.50  Mexican  per 
picul.  This  includes  interest,  commission,  taxes,  etc.,  and  all  expense  of  per- 
sonal supervision.  Rate  of  exchange  at  this  time,  $2.20.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly liberal  estimate.  He  stated  that  in  Spanish  times  it  cost  but  $1.50  per 
picul  (49i  cents  gold  per  100  pounds)  and  that  he  could  raise  it  now  for  $2^ 
Mexican  per  picul,  or  82.2  cents  gold  per  100  pounds. 

Sugar  estates  of  Senor  Rafael  Ramos,  at  Suay. 

[rhilippine  commissioner  to   the   St.    Txjulg  expoHltion.] 

Cost  to  produce,  $2.10  to  $2.(30  Mexican  per  picul,  including  interest  and  trans- 
portation, the  transiwrtatlon  being  32  cents  by  water  r>er  picul.  Interest,  20 
per  cent  on  $100  per  hectare.  Amount  produced  i)er  hectare,  43  piculs.  Sev- 
enty-five hectares  produced  :^,200  piculs,  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.35  Mexican  per 
picul.     (Told  oxchange,  $2,30.     Sugar  sold  in  Hollo  at  from  $5  to  $5.25  per  picul. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

Cost  of  sugar  per  i)icul,  $2.35  Mexican,  or  $1,709  per  100  pounds,  or 

in  gold per  100  pounds..  $0,743 

Selling  price,  $r>  to  $5.2')  i>er  picul.  or  an  average  of  $5,125,  which 

equals  $3.72  Mexican  per  100  pounds,  or  in  gold.-.per  100  pounds—  $1.  62 

Profit  per  100  ijounds $0.  976 

Per  cent  of  profit  on  cost  of  production I)er  cent..  131 
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Acreage : 

75  hectares,  which  equals acres 187.  oO 

Total  yield  in  sugar,  3,200  piculs,  or pounds-.  440,  ori' 

Yield  of  sugar  i)er'acre do 2.3W 

Total  profit  on  187.50  acres ^123.20 

Profit  \yev  acre 16.65 


3.139.S.1 


Sugar  estate  of  Senor  Ereneta,  at  Talisay. 

Cost  per  i»icul.  $2.50  Mexican,  laid  down  in  Iloilo.  including  all  costs.  Ex- 
change at  that  time.  $2.20. 

Cost  of  production,  $2.20  Mexican  per  picul,  equals  $1,809  Mexican  per  IW 
IHMinds,  or  in  gold,  $0.82  per  100  pounds. 

Tlie  same  condition  existed  in  regard  to  Seilor  Silozsio  Conlou,  located  at 
Salay,  except  his  estimate  (less  interest)  was  $2.70  Mexican  per  picul,  or  $1.9© 
American  per  100  iwunds,  or  in  gold,  $0,892  per  100  pounds. 


Summary  of  the  above. 


\    Acres. 

Sugar. 

"*-*^"       pounds. 

SelUiig 
price. 

Ck>mmi88ionor  Jo86  Luziiriaga .  |      1.50. 0 
Sefior  Juan  ArinetH 1       37.5 

481,250 

191, 125 

440.000 

5,500,000 

3.208      90.694    |      11.735 
5,096          .6218  ,        1.59 
2,346          .743    '        lAQ 

ti.04i          im 

.769              1» 
.976             m 

Seflor  Juan  Cabancar ■  1,500.0 

Sefior  Federico  Mattl 

3,666          .743 
1        .707 

1.487 
1.70 

.744               100 
.998               140 

Sefior  Breneta 

■        .82 

Sefior  Silozzio  Coulon    . 

.892 

Average 468.76  1    415,598 

8,679          .744    1        1.626  i           .944  ^             1» 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements  concerning  seven 
Philippine  sugar  estates,  that  while  the  average  cost  of  production  i> 
given  at  74.4  cents  per  100  pounds,  there  are  many  items  brought  into 
the  statements,  such  as  transportation  by  land  and  water,  storage, 
unloading,  interest,  taxes,  et<i.,  and  consequently  the  74.4  per  hundred 
pounds  does  not  represent  the  actual  cost  of  growing  and  milling 
the  cane. 

Only  three  of  the  statements  are  in  such  detail  as  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  just  what  the  cost  was  on  these  estates  of 
growing*  and  grinding  the  cane.  One  of  these  is  the  estate  of  Sefior 
Juan  Arineta,  who  is  said  to  be  the  most  expert  agriculturist  in  the 
islands,  and  who  keeps  an  accurate  set  of  books,  everything  being  re- 
duced to  a  unit  of  15  hectares. 

Senor  Arineta  made  the  detailed  statemeiit  in  Spanish,  in  writin«r. 
His  statement,  down  to  and  including  the  packing  of  the  sug;ir  ready 
to  transport,  is  as  follows: 

MexIctB. 

Plowing  15  heotare-s Sr20.<X> 

Planting  15  hectares t(Vl«^^ 

Cultivating  15  hectares 22.\iV» 

Milling  the  cane 97:HX> 

Packing a*S.W 

Total   l.t»3l."i0 
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This  is  the  total  cost  of  producing  and  packing  1,390  piculs  of 
sugar  ready  for  shipment : 

Cost  per  picul  (187^  i^ounds) Mexi«in_-  $1.18 

Cost  i)er  100  pouuds do .858 

Cost  per  100  |)ouDds  American  money,  witb  exchange  at  220,  as  in  190fi__       .  39 
Cost  per   100  pounds   American   money,   with  exchange  at  200.   as   at 

present   ; 1 .429 

This  seems  ridiculously  small,  but  when  it  be  considered  that  on 
the  present  rate  of  exchange  his  expense  of  $1.00  gold  per  acre  for 
plowing  will,  at  16  cents  per  day,  pay  a  laborer  for  ten  days,  which 
IS  20  times  the  period  required  to  plow  an  acre  in  the  United  States; 
and  that  his  $1.40  gold  for  planting  an  acre  will  pay  the  wa^es  of 
one  man  for  eight  and  three-fourths  days;  and  that  his  $3  gold  for 
cultivating  will  pay  the  wages  of  a  man  for  nineteen  days,  a  total  of 
$6  for  thirty-seven  and  three-fourths  days'  labor  expended  upon  1 
acre  of  land,  and  which  would  cost  us  $1.50  per  day,  or  $50.02,  it  is 
readily  understood. 

We  expend  a  little  over  one-half  of  this  amount  of  labor  and 
money  on  an  acre  of  sugar  beets,  which  require  far  more  care  than 
sugar  cane.  If  thoy  required  practically  the  same  amount  of  labor, 
and  if  two  Filipinos  have  the  efficiency  of  one  American,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Araneta's  statement  is  correct. 

As  to  his  milling  expense  of  $-180.50  gold,  that  will  nay  the  wages 
of  3,040  Filipinos  for  one  day,  or  50  men  to  operate  his  mill  for  a 
sixty-day  run. 

As  to  the  packing  of  the  sugar,  his  figure  of  $208.50  Mexican  is 
equal  to  23  cents  Mexican  piT  100  pounds,  or  Hi  cents  American 
money,  which  is  about  what  it  costs  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  other  statements,  that  of  Seiior  Rafael  Ramos  at  Suay  can 
be  partially  diss(»cted  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  producing  the 
sugar  ready  for  market. 

Senor  Ramos  places  the  total  cost  at  $2.35  Mexican  per  picul.  In 
this  case  he  has  carried  in  32  cents  for  transix>rtation,  also  $20  per 
hectare  for  interest.  Inasmuch  as  each  hectare  produced  43  piculs 
of  sugar,  the  interest  charge  is  40J  cents  per  picul.  If  from  $2.35, 
the  total  cost  per  picul,  we  deduct  32  cents  transportation  and  40^ 
cents  interest  charges,  we  have  left  $1.50i  Mexican  as  the  cost  per 
picul  for  all  otlier  items  of  cost.  Reducing  the  piculs  (137.i  pounds) 
to  pounds,  we  have  a  cost  of  $1.13^^  Mexican  per  100  pounds  of  sugar. 

Senor  Ramos  gave  the  rate  of  exchange  at  ^2.30;  but  figuring  it  on 
the  present  rate  of  exchange  and  conceding  that  not  lie,  but  his 
lalx)rers.  received  the  full  benefit  of  the  lx»ttered  conditions  of  ex- 
change, his  total  cost,  minus  only  transportation  and  interest,  is  50.4 
cent.s  American  money  per  100  nounds  oi  sugar. 

The  governor  of  Occidental  S^egros  reports  that  the  average  return 
per  hectare  is  75  piculs  of  sugar,  but  Senor  Ramos  secured  only  43, 
which  makes  his  cost  of  production  more  than  it  would  have  been  had 
he  secured  the  average  yield.  Senor  Ramos  stated  that  on  his  newer 
lands  lie  obtained  80  piculs  of  sugar  at  practically  the  same  cost. 
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The  third  statement  which  is  susceptible  of  analysis  as  to  the  co^t 
of  growing  and  milling  the  cane  is  that  of  Seiior  Federico  Matti. 
His  statement  of  cost  per  picul  of  sugar  is  as  follows : 

CJost  of  producing  the  cane Mexican $0.45 

Ck)et  of  mining do 1.00 

Total    of    agricultural    and    manufacturing    expenses    per     picul     of 

sugar  Mexican..  1.45 

Cost  per  100  pounds  of  sugar do 1.0.>4 

Cost  per  100  pounds  in  American  currency  (exchange  at  220) .4?J 

Cost  per  100  pounds  in  American  currency  (exchange  as  at  present) .527 

Bringing  together  the  figures  of  the  only  three  estates  which  are 
susceptible  of  any  analysis,  we  have  the  iollowing  average  results 
concerning  the  cost  of  planting  and  growing  the  cane  and  manufac- 
turing ana  packing  100  pounds  of  sugar  ready  to  be  transp)orted : 

Seiior  Ramos  (cost  per  100  pounds  at  present  rate  of  exchange) |0. 5«M 

Sefior  Arineta  (cost  per  100  pounds  at  present  rate  of  exchange) .429 

Sefior  Matti  tcost  per  1(X)  pounds  at  present  rate  of  exchange) .rcT 

Average  of  the  three  (per  100  pounds) .5li6 

The  above  reports,  some  of  them  furnished  direct  from  the  books  by 
leading  Philippine  planters,  form  quite  a  contrast  to  the  challen^ 
and  discredited  guess  of  Sefior  Luzuriaga  as  to  what  he  "  thought  ^ 
would  '•  approximately  •'  cover  the  cost  of  production,  which  giiesi? 
was  submitted  to  the  committee  of  Congress  oy  the  proponent  of  the 
bill  under  consideration  as  being  "  the  best  evidence  '  concerning  the 
cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  Philippines. 

The  usual  reports  concerning  this  matter  have  so  many  items 
dragged  into  them,  covering  transportation  charges,  lighterage,  in- 
terest on  land,  interest  on  mill,  interest  on  working  capital,  loss  of 
carabaos,  and  other  things,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  from  them 
the  actual  cost  of  tilling  the  land  and  milling  the  cane. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  Stewart  there  is  one  official  Fili 
pino  report  which  apparently  was  not  colored  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Congressional  committee,  but  was  written  out  in  all  cabnness.  This 
statement  of  the*  cost  of  production  was  made  by  Sefior  L.  Loe=in 
Rama,  governor  of  Occidental  Negros,  the  largest  sugar-producing 
island  in  the  archipelago,  and  of  which  Senor  Kama  continued  to  l» 
governor  for  some  years.  It  occurs  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Hon. 
W.  H.  Taft,  civil  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  i^a? 
made  under  date  of  March  8,  lOO^.  The  report  covers  padres  1785 
to  1798  of  "Affairs  in  the  Philippine  Islands,'*  being  the  hearings  be- 
fore this  honorable  committee  in  190*2.  I  will  only  bring  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  report  which  pertains  to  the  sugar  industry: 

Washington.  D.  C,  April  21,  190i, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  for  transmission  to  the  Senate  C4»di- 
mittee  on  the  Philippines  a  translation  of  the  annual  report  of  the  goremor  of 
Occidental  Negros  upon  the  j?eneral  conditions  in  that  province,  dated  February 
23,  19(»2,  which  I  have  receive<l  this  morning.    . 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  H.  Taft. 

The  Se(  RETARY  OF  War. 


chaptrr  V. — In  X(»^n)s  Occidental  the  average  production  of  sugar  is  1.0iXXt1«0 
\)'u'i}s  a  year.  (A  "  imco  "  equals  1:^7*  jwunds. )  The  land  is  very  fertile  in  tbe 
plains  of  the  iiortli  and  the  south  and  in  the  interior.  The  sugar-cane  swd 
used  is  of  two  grades,  known  as  purple  and  white,  respectively.     A  bectu* 
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(2.471  acres)  of  laud  requires  an  outlay  of  75  pesos  for  the  planting,  cultiva- 
tion, and  treatment  of  the  cane,  and  produces  on  the  average  75  picos  of  sugar, 
40  picos  helng  the  minimum  production  and  200  the  maximum,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Under  the  present  system  experts  estimate  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  45  per  cent  in  the  treatment  of  the  sugar  cane.  The  different  grades  of 
sugar  are  classified  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  marketable,  and  they  vary  a  great 
deal,  depending  on  the  soil  and  the  conditions.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  quality  of  sugar  is  in  an  Invei-se  ratio  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
so  that  usually  beautiful  fields  of  cane  produce  sugar  of  an  inferior'grade.  This 
rule  is  not  absolute,  but  has  many  exceptions.  The  first  three  grades  of  sug&r 
produce  83  degrees  to  89  degrees  of  polarization  and  are  nearly  the  only  ones 
quoted  in  the  markets  of  Negros  and  Iloilo  at  prices  ranging  from  3  pesos  to  5^ 
pesos.  These  prices  are  nearly  always  high  and  constant  prior  to  the  grinding 
season  and  low  and  variable  during  the  harvest  time. 

It  will  appear  fi'om  the  above  that  a  farmer  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  cane  who  works  with  his  own  capital  is  never  a  loser,  but  one  who  has  to 
pay  high  interest  on  loans  seriously  risks  his  property  and  his  credit.  Small 
loans  are  made  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  Iloilo  companies,  while  they 
appear  to  loan  at  15  per  cent,  really  make  considerable  additional  profits  out  of 
the  stipulations  which  they  insert  in  the  contract  of  loan.  These  stipulations 
compel  the  debtor  to  sell  his  crops  to  his  creditor,  or  through  his  agency,  on  a 
f^mmissiou  basis  of  so  much  per  cent;  to  order  through  his  agency  the  goods 
peeded  on  the  estate,  also  on  a  commission  bas!s ;  to  transiK)rt  the  sugar  on  the 
creditor's  boats,  etc. 

•  «•*«** 

L.  LocsiN, 
Oovenioi'  yet/ros  Occidnitai,  P.  /. 

Otticial  (•oi)y  respfH-tfully  furnished  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  civil  governor 
of  the  Phil!pi)lne  Islands,  Washington,  D:  C. 

A.  W.  Ferousson, 
Executive  Secretary. 
Executive  Bureau,  March  8,  1902. 

From  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sugar  yield  of  Occidental 
Xegros  runs  all  the  way  from  40  to  200  picnTs  per  hectare,  or  from 
2,200  to  11,000  pounds  per  acre,  or  from  1  ton  to  4.9  tons  per  acre,  the 
maximum  being  in  excess  of  the  average  Hawaiian  production. 

The  governor  of  the  island  says  the  average  is  75  piculs,  or  10,312 
pounds,  per  hectare,  or  4,125  pounds,  or  1.8  tons,  per  acre. 

Senor  Locin  Rama  states  that  to  secure  this  average  of  75  piculs  of 
sugar  it ''  requires  an  outlay  of  75  pasos  for  the  planting,  cultivation, 
and  treatment  of  the  cane,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  costs  75  pesos, 
or  $37.50  gold,  to  produce  10,312  pounds  of  sugar,  or  36.2  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  sacks  and  packing. 

You  may  load  this  cost  down  with  10  per  cent  loss  of  cattle,  10  per 
cent  for  (ieterioration  of  plant,  15  per  cent  interest  on  borrowed 
money,  and  10  per  cent  interest  on  the  value  of  the  estate,  as  is  done  in 
the  estimate  to  be  found  in  Seiior  Lacson's  statement,  on  page  356  of 
these  hearings ;  but  stripped  of  all  interest  and  transportation  charges, 
profits,  deterioration  or  plant,  death  of  cattle,  and  other  items 
adroitly  carried  in  to  cover  up  the  actual  cost  of  growing  and  milling 
the  cane,  there  is  the  naked  statement  of  cost  to  put  sugar  in  the  bag, 
as  given  to  the  world  bv  the  governor  of  the  greatest  sugar-producing 
province  in  the  archipelago — 36.2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

And  this  is  the  calm,  quiet  statement  of  a  man  who  was  held  in  such 
esteem  by  the  Philippine  Commission  that  it  appointed  him  governor 
of  that  province  for  several  successive  years. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gilmore,  formerly  of  the  agricultural  experimental  sta- 
tion in  Hawaii,  and  said  to  be  an  expert  on  sugar  cane,  since  located  at 
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La  Carlata,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  chief  assistant  for  the  agri- 
cultural school,  is  said  to  have  made  a  study  of  the  Philippine  sugir 
industry. 

In  the  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  for  February,  1902  (pp. 
765-7CG),  many  of  his  details  of  production  are  given,  and  it  is  there 
stated  that  — 

Aocording  to  the  figures  given  above,  sugar  can  be  made  in  the  PbiliiH>ines  at 
about  one-third  the  cost  of  Hawaiian  sugar — an  item  of  considerable  iuiimrtanof. 

As  the  average  cost  in  Hawaii  is  placed  at  $45  per  ton,  or  2  cents 
per  pound,  this  would  make  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  PhiHp- 
pines  66§  cents  per  100  pounds. 

On  December  8, 1903,  Messrs.  J.  De  Leon  and  E.  De  la  Rama,  on  be- 
half of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Panay  and  Xegros,  sent  a  petition 
to  the  governor  of  the  Philippines,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the 
United  States  duty  on  Philippine  sugar.  This  petition  is  to  be  found 
on  page  353,  part  1.  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  for  190^. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  .these  gentlemen  presented  in  their  petition 
as  high  a  cost  as  could  be  crowded  in,  and,  aside  from  interest  on  the 
investment,  they  place  the  cost  of  production  laid  down  at  Iloilo  at 
$150  silver  for  50  piculs,  or  $75  American  currency  for  7,000  poundjs 
which  is  equal  to  $1.07  per  100  pounds.     To  this  cost  they  added — 

20  i)er  cent  interest  on  the  iH)st f30.(*> 

20  per  cent  interest  per  annum  on  $100  capital  employed  per  hectare 2«\00 

20  per  cent  interest  on  cost  of  2  carabaos  for  1  he<*tare  of  land 40.  iift 

Interest  on  capital  investeil  in  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  ett*.. 
proportionately  to  50  piculs  of  sugar *JnjW) 

making  a  total  of  $260,  which  is  a  fair  illustration  of  how  these  re- 
ports are  padded  for  the  use  of  the  committees  of  Congress. 

If  the  committee  will  turn  to  page  356  of  the  present  hearings,  it 
will  see  that  in  the  statement  by  Seiior  A.  Lacson  that  10  to  15  per 
cent  interest  charges  are  carried  in  on  various  items.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  Senor  Lacson  carries  in  the  plowing  at  one  month 
per  acre,  plowing  it  3  inches  deep.  As  an  acre  is  but  208  feet 
square,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  could  be  easily  turned  over  with 
a  spade  to  a  depth  of  8  to  10  inches  deep  in  but  a  fraction  of  the 
time  that  is  given  in  Senor  Lacson's  statement.  It  will  also  be  ob- 
served in  Senor  Lacson's  statement  above  referred  to,  that  the  plow- 
ing, planting,  and  cultivation  of  100  hectares  of  land,  or  250  acres, 
is  stated  as  taking  700  months,  or  18,200  working  days,  or  73  day? 
per  acre,  as  compared  to  Senor  Araneta's  detailed  statement  of  37i 
days  per  acre. 

WAGES    IN    THE   PHILIPPINES. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  Filipino  laborer  i-^ 
an  efficient  workman  if  properly  directed  and  reasonably  paid.  Con- 
cerning field  labor.  General  Wright  summed  up  the  case  when  he 
said  (p.  92,  present  hearings)  : 

Well.  I  think  the  Filipino  will  work  when  he  is  paid  for  it  like  other  people. 
Of  course,  if  you  give  him  10  cents  in  Mexican  money,  which  is  eqniTalent  to 
about  5  cents  in  our  money,  a  day  to  work,  he  does  not  enthuse  over  his  work. 
He  takes  it  fairly  easy,  as  I  think  you  and  I  would  under  Uke  condttioDs. 

A  people  who  will  transplant  by  hand  every  spear  of  rice  from 
seed  bed  to  field  for  1,500,000  acres  a  year,  do  niost  assuredly  expend 
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an  enormous  amount  of  energy.  The  trouble  has  been  that  the  energy 
expended  is  not  wisely  directed. 

Air.  Welborn,  cliie^  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  for  the  Philip- 

Sine  Islands,  summed  it  up,  on  page  i.")  of  his  1804  annual  report, 
ated  August  31,  when  he  said: 

It  is  often  (charged  that  the  FIHpliio  will  not  worlc,  and  hence  wlU  ne>*er 
develop  the  countrj-.  I  lieHeve  he  now  exi>ends  enough  energy  (largely  nnproflt- 
ably  8i)ent  carrying  heavy  l)urden8  long  distances,  tramping  (uit  rice,  cleaning 
it  in  mortars,  and  doing  all  manner  of  hard  worlv  ill  the  coldest  way)  to  make 
the  country  a  garden  if  proi)erly  direi'ted.     *     ♦     * 

Prior  to  American  occupation  the  Philippine  wage  rate  was  indeed 
small,  6  to  8  cents  per  day,  as  stated  bv  the  \Var  Department. 

When  the  honorable  Secretary  of  .War,  then  governor  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs 
March  5.  1902,  he  said  (p.  300  of  the  liearings)  : 

♦  ♦  ♦  If  the  members  will  talce  the  time  to  read  the  rei>ort  of  the  meetings 
held  by  the  Coumiission  thnmghout  the  islands,  in  ^iO  different  provin(*es  and 
districts,  I  think  it  will  be  fonnd  that  in  every  instan<'e  what  they  call  the 
"jomal" — the  daily  wage — has  doublet!,  an«l  in  many   Instances  has  trebled. 

*     *     * 

In  January,  1005,  the  wage  rate  was  presumably  no  higher  than  in 
1901,  or  the  honorable  Secretary  of  AVar  would  have  so  stated. 

In  the  he^irings  l)efore  the  Conunittee  on  Wavs  and  Moans  Janciarv, 
1905,  he  said  (p.  197): 

We  went  to  the  islands.  Into  everj'  province  «if  tlie  40  in  tlie  islands,  in  1901, 
and  the  wages  had  doubled  over  those  in  Spanish  tinu»s  in  every  pn>vince  into 
which  we  went  during  that  trip. 

In  his  annual  report,  under  date  of  August  vU,  1904,  Mr.  Welborn, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture.  say>  (p.  i!0)  : 

There  is  <me  important  item  of  economy  tliat  the  Negros  planter  has  down  to 
a  fine  i)oint.  The  average  lalK;rer  does  not  rtn-eive  quite  1<»  <'euts  gold  a  day 
in  money  and  Umh\  coml)ln(»il.  I  have  stH»n  flfly  and  a  Imndreil  sitting  on  their 
tools  waiting  for  daylight  to  liegin  a  «lay's  work. 

It  would  seem  that  1()  cents  a  day  was  a  low  enough  wage  to 
satisfy  most  any  employer,  l)ut  it  appears  that  at  the  very  time  when 
the  >^\»gros  phuiters  were  paying  1(5  cents  a  day  the  planters  of  the 

{province  of  Capiz  wei*e  paying  but  one-half  that  amount,  as  shown 
>y  the  annual  report  of  Senor  S.  Jugo  Vidal,  j^overnor  of  the  prov- 
ince, made  under  date  of  August  1,  1904,  in  which  he  says: 

The  cstal)lishment  of  mortgage  and  loan  banks  would  save  the  situation  for 
these  i)lanters.  and  would  plac<»  this  province  in  a  [position  to  <*omi»ete  with 
Xegros  In  the  prtKluction  of  sugar,  as  wj*ges  here  are  one-half  what  they  are 
in  the  islauil  of  Negros. 

(See  Report  of  Philippine  Commission,  part  1,  1904,  p.  440.) 
The  advocates  of  this  measure  have  laid  givat  stress  on  the  scar- 
city of  labor  in  Xegros,  which  compelled  the  planters  to  import 
large  quantities  of  labor  from  nearby  provinces,  and  have  advanced 
as  a  reas(m  why  the  produ(*tion  of  sugar  can  not  be  ^eatly  increased. 
Doctor  Clark  states  that  even  while  this  importation  of  labor  was 
going  on  there  was  scarcely  a  habitation  in  Xegros  where  one  or 
more  able-bodied  native  men  were  not  to  be  seen  idling  away  their 
time.  Evidently  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  condi- 
tion is  that  the  X'^egros  planters  naturally  prefer  to  pay  the  $2  for 
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transportation  and  8  cents  a  day  to  the  laborers  from  Capiz  than  to 
pay  16  cents  a  day  to  the  natives  of  Negros. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  in  the  Philippines  all  ordinary  condi- 
tions, all  generally  accepted  economic  laws,  are  said  to  be  reversed, 
and  that  a  great  dearth  of  labor  and  a  wage  rate  of  the  minutest 
proportions  go  hand  in  hand.  In  all  other  countries  and  duriiig 
all  past  ages  the  exact  reverse  condition  has  been  universal.  Scarcity 
of  labor  and  high  wage  rates  or  a  plethora  of  labor  and  low  wage 
rates  have  always  followed  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  claims  that  the  reverse  is  true  in  the  Philippines  are  beyoDd 
belief. 

Eight  cents  a  daj-  in  money  and  food  is  hardly  enough,  as  Gov- 
ernor Wright  says,  to  make  a  man  enthuse  over  his  work. 

Mr.  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  says  in  his  1904  report : 

The  question  of  labor  iu  the  Philippine  Islands  has  ceaseil  to  be  a  critical 
one.  Despite  the  gloomy  predictions  of  many  thoroughly  sincere  investigators 
and  writers  on  the  subject,  the  Filipino  laborer  has  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  he  is  a  practicable  and  dependable  element  in  the  industrial  development 
of  these  islands.  In  the  past  two  years  several  immense  enterprises  have  be«i 
successfully  carried  on  solely  with  the  aid  of  Filipino  laborers. 

(See  Report  of  Philippine  Commission,  1904,  vol.  3,  p.  554.) 

Without  question  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  report  extant 
on  labor  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  report  of  Victor 
S.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Bureau  or  Labor,  who  spent  nearly  five  years 
for  that  Bureau  in  investigating  the  labor  conditions  of  the  Tropic?, 
and  whose  investigations  in  the  Philippines  covered  a  period  of 
nearly  a  year. 

Doctor  Clark's  report  on  the  Philippines  is  to  be  found  in  the  Maj. 
1905,  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  covers  180  pages. 

Doctor  Clark  touches  several  phases  of  Philippine  conaitions  which 
can  not  but  be  of  interest  to  this  honorable  committee.  I  submit  a 
digest  of  Doctor  Clark's  report,  the  headlines  being  added  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  committee : 

[From  Bulletin  No.  5*<  of  the  Rurenii  of  I^lwr,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Mty. 

lOO.-i.l 

LalKir  anuUiiouif  in  the  Philippines. 

[By  Victor  S.  (lark,  Vh.  D.] 

A    HOMOfJENEOrS    WHOLE. 

(P.  722.)  *  *  *  Of  the  l.r»S8  ishiiuls  listed  by  name.  342  are  inhabited 
and  about  r»o  liave  ji|)prociable  economic  ini|X)rtanee.  Although  tb«se  present 
considerable  diversity  of  soil,  cliuiute,  and  toiMigrapby.  they  are  practically  a 
homogeneous  unit  from  the  Industrial  iwint  of  view,  as  tlie  natural  productions 
of  the  local  divisions  are  similar  or  identical.     •     •     • 

•  •  *  Hemp,  sufxar.  tobacco,  rice,  and  ct>pra,  the  staple  products  of  to-day. 
and  most  of  the  more  exi)erimental  crops  thrive  in  all  the  islands,  subject  only  to 
local  conditions  of  soil,  rainfall,  and  altitude.     •     *     ♦ 

(V.TSX)  *  *  *  So  far  as  temi>erature  alone  is  concerned,  there  is  little 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  islands.     ♦    •    • 

FACTORIES  REQIIRED  FOB  SUGAR  ONLY. 

(P.  724.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  exi>ort  trade  Is  confineil  to  a  few  staple  commodities. 
and  of  these  niily  one — su^m* — is  a  product  that  requires  a  considerable  Indus- 
trial plant  for  Its  fabrication.     •     •     • 
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PEONAGE    SYSTEM    GENERALLY    PREVAILS    IN    AGRICtXTURAL    DISTRICTS. 

(Pp.  724-725).  *  *  *  In  fact,  so  promitive  is  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
Philippines  that  the  wage  system  has  hardly  hegun  to  exist  in  most  parts  of  the 
country ;  slavery,  or  an  almost  equivalent  system  of  i)eonage,  is  a  common  condi- 
tion of  agricultural  and  domestic  service,  and  the  most  Imminent  economic  prob- 
lem that  the  islands  have  to  face  is  how  to  effect  a  speedy  and  ready  transition 
from  a  social  state  where  ninny  worlvcrs  are  In  (luasi  servitude  to  one  where 
they  are  industrially  Independent.     *     •     • 

MINIATURE    SUGAR    MILLS. 

(P.  730.)  (In  1875.)  *  ♦  ♦  There  were  2,022  sugar  mills,  or  one  for 
every  47  hectares  (110  acres)  under  cultivation.     *     ♦     * 

EXPORTS    I.NCREASED — NO    DISTRESS    IllK(H)VKKEl). 

(P.  731.)  *  ♦  ♦  The  value  of  annual  exports  is  more  than  75  per  cent 
greater  than  ten  years  ago.  No  evidences  of  distress  or  destitution  were  to  be 
discovered  among  the  country  i>opulatlon  of  the  provinces  visited,  and  but  a 
single  beggar  was  seen  in  the  Islands. 

Both  statistics  and  i>ersonal  observation  agree  In  showing  that  normal  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  rapidly  reappearing  among  t^e  Filipinos,  and  that  labor 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1903-4  were  fairly  repre- 
sentative. 

AMERICAN    POPUI-ATION    AND    DENSITY    OF    POPULATION. 

(P.  7.33.)     *     ♦     ♦     The  civilian  population  of  Americans  Is  8.135.     *     *     * 

*  ♦  *  As  a  whole,  the  Philippines  have  07  Inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  ♦  ♦  ♦  However,  the  province  of  I  locos  Sur.  in  Luzon,  has  398  iHjrsons 
to  the  square  mile,  and  the  island  of  Cebu  337.     *     *     • 

FORTY-THREE   PER   CENT    ENGAGED    IN    G.\INFUL   OCCUPATIONS. 

(P.  734.)  *  *  ♦  The  numl)er  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  is  reiwrted 
as  3,037,880,  or  43.5  i>er  cent  of  the  total  civilized  population,  as  compared  with 
39.0  per  cent  In  Cuba  and  33.1  per  cent  in  Porto  Rico. 

SUGAR    PLANTATION    AND    MILL    IJIBOR    LESS    THAN    $4.50    PER    MONTH.  « 

(P.  742.)  *  *  •  In  the  Philippine  currency  now  In  use  the  cost  of  planta- 
tion and  mill  labor  would  be  under  the  equivalent  of  $4.50  a  mouth  in  gold. 
This  rate  is  stated  by  the  census  authorities  to  include  the  value  of  rations 
served  to  the  laborers.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

AREA   OF   FARMS. 

*  ♦  ♦  The  average  area  of  farms  In  the  Philippines  Is  8.57  acres,  as  com- 
pared with  14.0  acres  In  the  I'nited  States.     ♦     *     • 

WAGES   ON    LUZON    SUGAR   ESTATES    NO    HIGHER  THAN    IN   1800. 

(P.  747.)  *  *  *  At  the  present  time  wages  In  the  Luzon  sugar  provinces 
are  40  to  50  cents  silver  (*)  currency  (17  to  21  cents  American  currency)  a 
day — not  really  higher  than  In  1890-1894,  prior  to  the  American  occupation, 
though  nominally  nearly  twice  the  former  amount.     *     ♦     ♦ 

TENANTS    PERMANENTLY    IN    DEBT   TO   PLANTERS. 

*  ♦  *  In  case  of  tenant  planting  the  proprietor  furnishes  land.  Implements, 
seed,  and  all  capital,  including  advances  of  food,  and  receives  in  return  from 
one-half  to  t>^o-thlrds  of  the  crop.  The  tenants  usually  eat  up  their  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  their  labor  in  the  form  of  advances  by  the  time  the  cane  Is 
harvested  and,  as  will  be  mentioned  later  under  "  Peonage,"  remain  permanently 
In  debt  to  their  employers.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 
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WAGES  42   TO   ♦v?   CENTS   A   WEEK   AND   RATIONS. 

(P.  751.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  wages  paid  for  field  labor  varied  from  $1  to  $1.50 
silver  currency  ($0.42  to  $0.63  American  currency)  a  week,  in  addition  to  ratSoos 
and  lodging.  The  hours  of  labor  were  from  al>out  4  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m,.  with  2 
hours'  rest  at  noon.  On  some  plantations  the  men  were  assembled  Sunday  for 
an  hour's  nominal  woric,  but  this  was  merely  an  administrative  measure  to  pre- 
vent laborers  from  wandering  off  to  distant  places  and  forgetting  to  return. 
*     «     « 

OBSOLETE   FACTORIES — BORROWED    CAPITAL — PROFITABLE    FROM    OUTSET. 

(Pp.  751-752.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  Many  a  sugar  factory  in  the  Philippines,  some  of 
them  on  paying  plantations,  would  recall  the  conditions  of  fifty  years  ago  to  t 
llawaiiau  or  a  Cuban  planter.  A  palm- thatched  shed  without  floors  or  walls 
shelters  a  small  two  or  three  roller  mill,  driven  by  a  small  engine  or  water 
wheel,  the  whole  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  that  suggests  some  abandoned  pump- 
ing or  derrick  outfit  le^t  by  a  contractor  by  a  worked-out  quarry  or  deswted 
excavation.  A  few  wixiden  casks  are  arranged  to  receive  the  juice,  and  a  row 
of  shallow  iron  kettles  with  wooden  rims,  set  in  an  adobe  furnace,  represents 
the  boiling  apparatus.  The  masse-cuite  is  allowed  to  dry  out  on  shallow  woodeo 
troughs  or  draining  barrels.  Such  a  mill,  erected  in  1902,  cost  the  proprietors 
complete  about  $4,0()0  silver  currency  (.$1,680  American  currency),  and  tbougfa 
the  plantation  was  all  on  new  ground  and  this  was  the  first  crop  and  develc^ 
ment  was  done  on  borrowed  cnpltal,  a  clear  profit  was  earned  on  the  first  crop 
ground.     *     ♦     * 

COST   TO    PRODUCE   PHIUPPIXE   SUGAR,   $23.50   PER   TON. 

(P.  752.)  *  ♦  *  This  would  make  the  cost  in  American  currency  of  sugar 
placed  in  the  shipping  market  about  $23.50  a  ton,  as  against  an  average  co^st— 
for  a  somewhat  higher-grade  sugar — of  over  $45  a  ton  in  Hawaii  and  $2S  a  ton 
in  Java.  The  average  selling  price  of  sugar  in  the  Iloilo  market  in  the  autumn 
of  1903  was  about  $32  American  currency  a  ton. 

The  following  comparative  figures,  in  American  currency,  allow  some  infer- 
ence to  be  made  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  labor  and  the  profits  in  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  Visayan  district  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  American  occupation : 

WAGES   LESS  THAN    IX    1893. 
Wages  oj  field  hands  and  profits  in  sugar  production  in  Visayan  district,  1S»S  and  1905. 


Weekly  wages  of  field  hands !  10. 56  to  Si.  125  ' 

Weekly  ratloiiH  of  field  hands :  .60 


1901 


Iloilo  price  of  sugar  per  ton . 
Planters*  coat  of  sugar  per  ton  . 
Planters'  pn>fita  per  ton 


48.  UO 
24.00 
24.00 


IO.I2to|0.» 
.70 

24.09 


(P.  753)  The  data  for  1893  are  taken  from  the  Boletin  Agricola,  an  official 
publication  of  the  Philippine  government,  for  that  and  the  following  year.  Tbe 
value  of  the  Spanish  peso  was  fluctuating  between  70  and  80  cents  American 
currency  during  1893-^,  and  reductions  have  been  made  on  a  basis  of  75  cents 
American  currency,  while  in  1903  the  value  of  the  Spanish  peso  averaged 
about  42  cents  American  currency.  Therefore,  while  nominal  wages  have  not 
changed  materially  when  reckoned  in  the  currency  of  the  country  real  wages 
have  decreased,  but  on  account  of  a  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  provisions  tbe 
labor  cost  of  production  has  remained  about  stationary.     ♦     *     • 

AVERAGE   LOSS    IN    MILLING,   45   PER    CENT. 

*  ♦  *  On  a  single  plantation  visited  the  writer  estimated  that  sugar  to 
the  value  of  $45,000  American  currency  was  being  burned  up  in  the  bagiMe 
through  imperfect  extraction  alone,  and  the  governor  of  the  proTinoe  esttmated 
that  the  loss  from  this  source  averaged  45  per  cent  of  the  sugar  content  of  tte 
cane.     ♦     ♦    ♦ 
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HEMP   THE    MOST    PBOFITABLE    AND    SAFEST    (*ROP. 

While  beinp  is  tlie  most  iiuiK)rtaiit  crop  raised  in  the  Ph!lli)pine8,  <'onsidered 
from  the  staiidiKjiiit  of  mouey  value  and  profits,  its  cultivation  does  not  involve, 
like  sugar,  complicatetl  problems  of  labor  administration.  The  musa  toxtilis 
(or  abaca,  or  manila  bemp)  is  closely  related  to  the  banana  :  it  belonj^s  to  that 
class  of  ]>Iants  that  have  a  close  cousinship  with  the  jungle,  thrives  on  untiimed 
land,  and  conies  up  as  easily  as  a  second  growth  in  a  new  clearing.  Moreover, 
it  loves  broken  t*ountry.  and  after  it  once  gets  a  start,  provided  there  is  fairly 
fertile  soil  and  a  well-distributed  rainfall,  it  easily  holds  its  own  against 
most  comjieting  plants.  Ix>custs  can  iiot  eat  it,  blight  does  not  atta(?k  it,  and 
so  a  growing  j^lantation  largely  takes  care  of  itself.  Finally  it  is  not  servilely 
subject  to  seasons,  does  not  re<iuire  to  l>e  harvested  at  a  certain  time,  and,  in 
general,  its  cultivation  stands  about  midway  between  forestry  occupations  and 
an  ordinary  agricultural  industry.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Though  hemp  thrives  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Philippines,  there  are  cer- 
tain centers  where  its  cultivation  is  most  profitable  and  the  <iuality  of  the 
product  is  normally  better  than  elsewhere. 

(P.  750.)  ♦  *  *  xhe  governor  of  Sorsogon  Province  stated  in  ofllcial  tes- 
timony in  1902  that  good  workers  could  earn  $4  and  ^5  silver  currency  a  day 
on  the  hemp  plantations,  and  in  11)08  hemp  merchants  and  exporters  generaP.y 
stilted  that  a  share  cleaner,  at  the  prices  then  iwevailing,  could  easily  earn 
^2.5<J  and  $.*)  silver  currency  ($1.05  and  $1.20  American  currency)  a  day.    *    *    ♦ 

WAGES  OF  TOllACCO  WORKERS. 

(P.  701.)  In  Spanish  times  wages  were,  for  sowers,  transj^lanters.  cutters, 
and  packers.  2U  cents  silver,  currency  (15  cents  American  currency)  a  day. 
Selectors  receive<l  doul)le  this  wage.  When  day  labor  can  Ik»  secured  in  the  to- 
bacco provinces  at  the  present  time,  the  wage  is  about  40  cents  silver  currency 
(17  cents  American  currency). 

WAGES  ON  RICE  FIELDS  $20  AND  BOARD  PER  ANXTM. 

(P.  700.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  relative  position  of  tlie  Filipino  paddy-field  tao  and 
American  agricultural  laborers  working  the  same  crop  is  thus  presented  by  the 
rice  culturist  of  the  insular  bureau  of  agriculture:  **  The  labor  of  a  Filipino  in 
the  rice  fields  (»f  the  Philippines  has  been  estimated  at  $20  gold  and  l>oard  per 
annum."     *     ♦     ♦ 

DEFINITION   OF  PEONAGE. 

( I*p.  775-770. )  *  *  *  The  essence  of  i)eonage  is  the  liability  of  a  man  to 
work  for  his  employer  so  long  as  he  remains  a  debtor  to  the  latter,  coupled  with 
the  practical  imiK)ssibility  of  ever  paying  off  this  indebte<lness.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Philippines  such  a  del)t  still  inns,  by  custom  only,  in  soliduni  against  the 
members  of  his  household — that  is.  if  a  debtor  dies  without  means  to  settle  the 
debt  to  his  employer,  the  debt  is  binding  upon  all  the  surviving  meml>ers  of  his 
family,  who  irtep  at  once  into  the  peon  relationship.  To  illustrate,  the  follow- 
ing inci<lent  was  related  to  the  writer  by  the  governor  of  LepanttvBontoc 
Province:  A  tao  came  to  the  governor  to  complain  l)ecau8e  his  master  had 
flogged  him  severely.  This  occasioned  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  man  was  employed,  and  it  was  found  that  he  was  working  to  pay 
off  a  debt  incurred  by  his  grandfather  to  the  former  owner  of  the  plantation— 
a  debt  that  had  not  bi»en  materially  diminished  since  it  was  first  created,  as  the 
earnings  of  the  laborer  were  usujilly  absorbed  in  paying  for  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing he  receiveil  from  his  employer. 

Peonage  is  a  condition  of  tenancy  as  well  sjb  of  hired  labor.  In  one  case 
there  is  tiie  fiction  of  a  wage,  in  the  other  of  rent;  but  these  money  measureH 
enter  only  in  a  perfunctory  way  into  the  transactions  of  the  two  parties.  A 
large  proprietor  told  a  government  official  in  Luzon  that  his  tenants  owed  him 
about  $10,000,  and  that  he  would  be  ruined  if  they  were  suddenly  enabled  to 
pay  up  their  debts. 

PEOPLE    IN    MANY    DISTRICTS    NO   P.ETTER   OFF   THAN    TWO   CENTURIES   AGO. 

(P.  778.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  people  in  many  districts  are  probably  not  better  off 
materially  than  they  were  two  centuries  ago.  Their  standard  of  living  has  not 
risen  appreciably,  and  their  income  bears  the  same  relation  to  their  expenditure 
as  formerly.    ♦    •    ♦ 
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CAUSE  OF  INCREASED  COST  OF  LABOR  IN  CERTAIN    DISTRICTS. 

(P.  781.)  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  wages  have  risen  io 
many  districts  and  industries  in  the  Philippines  since  the  American  occupation. 
The  census  authorities  estimate  the  prevailing  rates  at  present  as  substantially 
double  those  prevailing  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  and  a  table  from  their  i^ 
-  port,  quoted  in  full  in  the  appendix,  supports  this  statement  In  considerable  detaa 
But  this  increase  has  been  due  to  the  political  changes  attending  the  war  and 
special  demands  for  labor  made  by  the  campaign,  to  the  Increased  cost  of  lirlng. 
and  to  currency  fluctuations  rather  than  to  what  might  be  termed  legitimate 
economic  causes  following  the  increased  labor  efficiency  of  the  worker  or  n 
demand  for  his  services  caused  by  the  normal  industrial  development  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  currency  fluctuations  alone  account  for  any  increase  in  nomi- 
nal wages  reported  in  the  sugar  districts,  and  real  wages  bave  fallen  rather 
tlian  risen  in  that  industr}-.     ♦     ♦     * 

WAGES  OF  SEAMEN. 

(P.  785.)  *  ♦  ♦  The  wages  of  seamen  range  from  $12  to  $15  silver  cur- 
rency ($r>.(H  to  $r>.30  American  currency)  a  month  and  board.     *     •     • 

WAGES  OF   MINERS. 

(P.  789.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  Among  this  non-Christian  people  miners  constitute  a  spe- 
cial class  and  are  initiated  into  their  craft  with  special  religious  ceremoniea. 
Where  they  are  employed  by  American  prospectors  they  receive  a  wage  equiva- 
lent to  24  cents  American  currency  a  day.     ♦     ♦     • 

WAGES   OF  SKIIXED  LABORERS. 

(P.  791.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  Skilled  potters  and  quarrymeji  near  Manila  earn  $1  sil- 
ver currency  (42  cents  American  currency)  a  day,  working  about  eight  liours. 
Brickmakers  receive  about  the  same  pay  as  common  laborers  in  the  same 
vicinit>',  or  50  cents  silver  currencj'  (21  cents  American  currency)  a  day. 
Women  are  paid  half  as  much  as  men.     ♦     •     • 

STANDARD   OF   LIVING. 

(P.  838.)  The  standard  and  cost  of  living  throughout  the  agrlvniltunl 
•districts  of  the  Philippines  is  fairly  uniform.  Tenant  farmers  and  peons 
live  upon  the  ground  of  their  masters  in  houses  constructed  by  themsekes. 
Most  of  the  rural  population  in  the  less-developed  provinces  are  squatters  or 
small  proprietors,  and  among  the  Christian  tribes  have  individual  holdings. 
For  all  these  classes  rent  is  a  negligible  quantity.  In  Bulacan  Province,  near 
Manila,  where  the  land  is  all  under  private  ownership,  a  nominal  ground  rent 
is  paid  for  house  plats  in  barrios  and  countrj'  places,  50  cents  to  $1  silver  cor- 
rency  (21  to  42  cents  American  currency)  a  year.  In  the  municipal  centers 
the  canon,  or  rent,  is  from  $5  to  $10  silver  currency  ($2.10  to  $4.20  American 
currency)  per  annum.     *     ♦     ♦ 

FOOD   REQUIREMExNTS. 

♦  *  *  111  the  matter  of  food  requirements  the  Filipino  tao  is  equallj 
modest.  C'arriers  who  accompanied  the  writer  through  mount;ilnous  country, 
traveling  30  miles  a  day  on  foot  with  burdens  averaging  50  pounds,  ate  only 
a  little  white  rice,  boiled  in  joints  of  green  bamboo  cut  from  the  thickets, 
without  salt  or  other  condiment  Plantation  laborers  are  supplied  with  some 
nitrogenous  food,  such  as  fish  or  their  ecjuivalent,  in  addition  to  rice,  and 
gather  herbs,  which  they  use  as  condiments,  in  the  fields.  The  usual  iuea«ar» 
for  a  ration  of  rice  is  a  chupa,  which  is  not  an  invariable  and  uniform  standard 
throughout  the  islands,  as  measures  are  very  crudely  constructed  and  allow- 
anoe  is  sometimes  made  by  guess.  But  the  capacity  of  a  chupa  is  about  275 
grams  (9.7  ounces)  of  white  rice  or  250  grams  (8.8  ounces)  of  shelled  com. 
The  cost  of  a  day's  ration  for  one  person  was  placed  at  11  to  12  cents  silver 
currency,  or  about  9  cents  American  currency,  in  1890-1805.     ♦     •     • 
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COST   OF   TRANSPORTATION. 

(P.  792.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  costs  60  per  cent  more  to  transport  a  ton  of  pugar  30 
or  40  miles  from  Negros  to  the  local  market  at  Hollo,  though  three-fourths  of 
this  distance  Is  hy  sea,  than  to  ship  a  ton  of  sugar  from  a  plantation  in  Hawaii 
to  a  refinery  in  San  Francisco,  2,100  miles  distant.     ♦    •     ♦ 

SUGAR   INDUSTRY   NOT  PROSTRATED. 

(P.  889.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  When  a  Spanish-Filipino  planter  can  open  a  sugar  planta- 
tion of  800  tons  on  a  former  stock  ranch,  borrowing  all  the  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  a  mill  and  tram  line  and  for  development  and  cultivation  and  still 
show  a  clear  profit  on  his  first  crop,  agricultural  industry  is  not  wholly  pros- 
trated.   •    ♦    ♦ 

Conclusion, 

STILL  PEONS. 

(Pp.  895-896.)  The  Philippines  present  the  phenomenon  of  an  old  and  estab- 
lished, if  superficial,  European  civilization  in  the  Orient,  combined  with  but 
rudimentary  industrial  development.  Over  41  per  cent  of  employment  is  agri- 
cultural, and  in  these  industries  peonage,  serfdom,  and  slavery  still  exist,  and 
the  wage  system  is  not  really  established.  Where  wages  are  nominally  paid 
they  are  often  but  a  new  method  of  continuing  the  relationship  of  peon  and 
patron.     •     •     • 

OUR   HIGHEST   MISSION   IN   THE  PHILIPPINES. 

(P.  899.)  ♦  ♦  ♦  Teaching  the  laborer  how  to  work  and  securing  him  the 
largest  possible  return  for  his  labor  constitute  our  most  immediate,  and  pos- 
sibly our  highest,  mission  in  the  Philippines.     •     •     • 

Doctor  Clark's  exhaustive  and  unbiased  report  on  labor  condi- 
tions in  the  Philippines  needs  little  or  no  comment  for  the  thought- 
ful reader.  He  shows  that  the  leading  products  for  the  archipelago 
are  common  to  all  the  islands,  instead  of  being  confined  to  limited  dis- 
tricts of  certain  islands,  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

He  show^s  that  peonage  is  still  the  custom  in  rural  districts,  and 
that  the  present  monthly  wage  of  $4.50  is  no  higher  than  was  the 
wage  of  ten  years  ago,  but  that  there  is  no  distress. 

He  shows  the  exceedingly  low  cost  of  sugar  production  ($23.50 
per  ton),  although  each  mill  grinds  the  cane  product  of  but  117  acres, 
and  loses  an  average  of  45  per  cent  of  the  juice. 

He  shows  that  in  producing  all  other  crops  but  sugar  the  native 
is  independent  of  the  rich  planter  or  corporation,  and  hence  his 
market  is  not  confined  to  a  single  buyer  who  can  fix  the  price  of  his 
product. 

He  shows  that  people  going  into  the  sugar  business,  even  when 
emploj'ing  borrowed  money  exclusively,  are  able  to  make  a  profit 
from  the  outset. 

And,  lastly,  he  shows  that  teaching  the  laborer  how  to  work  is  our 
highest  mission  in  the  Philippines. 

DEPLORABLE   AGRICULTURAL   METHODS. 

The  following  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  December,  1902,  page  631,  shows  the  force  of 
Doctor  Clark's  suggestion : 

The  poor  state  of  production  In  which  the  nrcliipelngo  stands  with  relation  to 
other  countries  is  further  due  to  the  crude  systems  of  cultivation  followed  by  Its 
farmers.     As  one  instance,  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  the  methods  employed  by 
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the  small  farn.crs  in  planting  and  tlirasliiug  are  of  the  most  primitive  character. 
The  grain  is  sown  about  June  in  what  is  known  as  a  "  seeding  plat/'  and  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks,  having  reached  a  growtli  of  al>out  1  foot  or  more  in  height 
the  stalks  are  transplanted  in  flooded  fields  that  liavc  been  pl(»vi*ed  l>y  means  of 
the  slow-going  water  buffalo.  The  oi>eration  is  performed  entirely  by  IuumL 
the  planter  using  a  stick  to  make  the  hole  in  the  soft  ground,  into  which  he 
thrusts  the  root  of  the  rice  stalks  one  by  one  until  the  eighty  thousand  or  more 
plants  that  cover  his  little  2-acre  patch  have  all  been  cured  for.  A  few  months 
later,  provideii  neither  drought  nor  locusts  have  anticipated  the  harvest,  he  cuts 
by  hand  each  one  of  the  stalks  he  has  planted,  and  they  ai-e  then  tied  into 
bundles  and  afterwards  thrashed  by  being  crushed  between  blocks  of  hard  wood, 
or,  in  some  cases,  tnunpled  beneath  the  feet  of  carabaos  regardless  of  the  in- 
jury that  may  result  to  the  kernel.  By  reason  of  the  lack  of  well-perfected 
machines  this  ais  well  as  other  lines  of  agricultural  work  is  done  in  an  imperfect 
manner. 

From  Report  of  the  Philii^pine  Commission,  1901,  volmne  4, 
page  7 : 

In  the  Philippines  there  is  scarcely  known,  much  less  employed,  a  single 
one  of  the  thousand  well-perfected  agricultural  machines,  the  use  of  which  in 
other  countries  is  general,  even  among  agriculturists  least  skillful.  By  reason 
of  this,  all  work  is  done  in  an  imperfect  manner.  l)ecause  in  no  other  manner 
can  work  be  done  with  the  antiquated  i:::plements  which  are  here  used. 

Vicious  also  is  the  general  system  of  agriculture  adopted  and  followed  in  this 
country.  It  neither  suits  the  necessities  of  its  inhabitants,  much  less  nourishes 
and  furthers  commerce  and  industry,  nor  does  it  take  proper  advantage  of  the 
happy  combination  of  soil,  climate,  and  good  distribution  of  waters  which  are  tt 
hand.  The  un(^nlightened  method  of  cultivation  of  the  fields  emi)loyed  is 
purely  bruUil,  it  being  recognized  that  to  till  the  soil  with  proper  fruits  there 
is  more  need  of  work  with  the  head  than  with  the  hands.  In  a  word,  there  is 
in  the  archipelago  no  system  of  agriculture,  properly  so  called,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  have  no  idea  of  w^hat  agriculture  really  means. 

In  his  testimony  in  December,  1905,  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Mr.  Rea,  in  endeavoring  to  show  why  we  need  have  no 
fear  of  Philipi^ine  competition,  says  (p.  244)  : 

Now.  in  Cuba,  where  cane  grows  like  a  weed  and  where  they  hold  the  record 
for  rattoon  crops,  the  cane  rows  are  at  least  0  feet  apart  and  8  to  0  feet  between 
seed  or  hills. 

You  want  to  remember  that,  gentlemen.  That  is  an  im]X)rtant  item.  This 
gives  ample  spa<'e  for  the  roots  to  sj^read  and  absorb  nourishment  from  the  soil 
After  the  first  cutting  the  root  has  a  further  chance  to  spread  until  it  reaches 
its  maximum.  As  all  the  mills  are  modern,  employing  green  bsigasse  fumat'es 
under  the  lK)ilers.  they  have  an  ample  supply  of  fuel  from  the  cnished  bagasse, 
so  that  in  cutting  the  cane  in  the  field  the  green  tops  are  cut  olT  and  left  to  lie 
on  the  ground.  These  tops  form  a  carpet  of  several  inches  in  thickness  and  are 
allowed  to  lie  there  and  rot,  fertilizing  the  soil,  and  by  covering  the  ground  as 
they  do  they  help  to  retain  the  moisture  and  prevent  the  growth  of  gniss  and 
weeds. 

This  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  go  toward  assisting  in  the  growth  of  profit 
able  rattoon  crops  in  Cuba.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  fields  in  the  Philippines, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  mills  are  of  the  crudest  type  and  that  the  bagasse, 
after  ndlling.  has  to  l)e  dried  in  the  sun  before  being  employed  as  fuel,  and  where 
they  have  to  employ,  in  addition,  the  dried  green  tops  also  for  fuel. 

In  the  Philippines  the  system  employed  is  to  plant  in  rows  averaging  3  feet 
apart,  and  some  as  near  as  2i  feet,  and  1  foot  between  seed.  You  want  to  re- 
member that.  too.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  root  has  not  sufficient  space 
to  expand  in  or  sufficient  soil  to  give  it  the  necessary  nourishment  after  the  first 
year ;  and  it  also  explains  why  the  yield  per  acre  is  as  low  as  It  Is.  It  also 
explains  why  in  the  few  cases  where  rattoon  crops  have  been  grown  they  hare 
had  to  he  abandoned  as  unprofitable  after  the  second  year. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  Is  an  explanation  that  I  will  hold  np  here  and  stand  for 
against  any  sugar-cane  expert  in  the  world. 
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The  proponents  of  this  bill  have  enumerated  a  host  of  tiling  which 
they  claim  can  not  be  done  in  the  Philippines,  but  it  remained  for 
Mr.  Rea  to  suggest  that  with  65,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  land  they 
could  not  plant  their  cane  to  exceed  3  feet  apart,  even  though,  as  he 
suggests,  better  yields  and  rattoon  crops  coula  thereby  be  obtained. 

They  would  have  us  believe  that  everv'thin^  Filipino  is  as  fixed  and 
immutable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  an^  Persians,  save  only  our  tariflf 
on  their  sugar,  and  that  abolishing  that  will  effect  no  industrial  or 
economic  changes. 

WAGE  RATES  AND  50-CENT  DOLLARS. 

In  my  remarks  concerning  Porto  Rico  I  showed  how  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  the  abolition  of  their  50-cent  silver  dollar  and  the  intro- 
duction of  100-cent  dollar  American  currency  would  double  the  wage 
rate,  and  I  showed  that  the  prediction  had  been  verified. 

I  also  showed  by  the  testimony  of  Doctor  Weyl,  of  the  bureau  of 
labor,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  price  of  labor  had 
doubled,  even  then  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  wage-earner  was 
worse  than  in  former  times. 

There  is  probably  no  other  place  on  the  face  of  the  globe  where  the 
actual  size  of  a  com,  rather  tlian  its  real  value,  is  so  uniformly  the 
first  consideration  as  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  ^Mierever  else  our 
flag  floats  the  employers  of  labor  are  compelled  to  pay  their  laborers 
in  100-cent  dollars.  To  the  planters  and  other  employers  of  ignorant, 
semicivilized,  and  uncivilized  labor  in  those  islands  we  have  granted 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  paving  their  laborers  a  50-cent  dollar  for 
100-cent  dollar's  worth  of  toil.  The  50-cent  dollar  employed  is  just 
as  large  as  our  100-cent  dollar  and  is  intrinsically  worth  "a  fraction 
more,  as  it  contains  a  few  grains  more  silver,  but  a  thousand-dollar 
draft  purchases  two  thousand  of  them ;  and  outside  of  the  larger  cen- 
ters of  population  the  natives  naturally  do  not  know  the  difference. 
If  they  did  knew  the  difference  there  would  be  no  reason  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  our  100-cent  dollars.  The  fact  that  it  is  so  strenu- 
ously opposed  is  the  proof  of  the  advantage  secured  by  the  employers 
of  labor  in  using  a  50-cent  dollar. 

When  this  subject  was  before  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  in 
January,  1902,  and  before  we  had  authorized  the  coinage  of  50-cent 
dollars  for  use  in  the  Philippines,  the  matter  was  plainly  stated  by 
Representative  Hill ;  by  Edwin  H.  Warner,  of  Warner,  Barnes  &  Co., 
of  Manila ;  by  J.  T.  B.  McLeod.  manager  of  the  Maritime  Company, 
and  others,  of  Manila.  Representative  Hill  said  (p.  108  of  the  hear- 
ings) : 

Now,  as  to  this  question  of  labor,  there  is  not  an  argument  that  has  been 
made  on  the  currency  question  here  but  what  has  been  made  upon  one  basis. 
That  nrjjjun)ent  is  made  by  Mr.  Conant  just  the  same  as  it  is  by  everybody 
else — that  owing  to  the  character  of  those  i)eople  you  must  liave  a  cheap  coiij 
with  which  to  pay  labor. 

Well,  it  is  harsh  language,  but  it  is  a  tact  that  the  system  is  continued  there 
now  by  the  bankers  for  the  sake  of  exchange,  by  the  importers  and  exporters 

for  the  sake  of  cheap  products  for  Import  and  export,  and  by  the  large  planta- 
tions in  order  to  get  cheap  labor.  Therefore,  any  system  that  changes  the  pres- 
ent one  and  that  will  tend  to  cause  an  increase  In  the  price  of  wages  will,  In  my 
judgment,  be  op[)osed  by  the  aristocratic  and  mercantile  classes  of  the  country. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  need  go  through  the  whole  list  of  statements  that  I  bare 
selected  here  to  show  this  committee  that  the  sole  reason,  the  only  reason,  the 
exclusive  reason  that  is  given  for  this  system  of  coinage  or  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Mexican  dollar  is  that  they  may  get  cheap  labor  on  their  famis. 

And  on  page  109  Mr.  Hill  quoted  from  the  i-eport  of  the  Schurnian 
Philippine  Commission,  volume  2.  I  will  only  quote  one  question 
put  to  Mr.  William  A.  t)eland  and  the  answer  thereto: 

Q.  You  thinlj  if  you  made  a  contract  with  a  native  to  pay  hiui  so  many  dollars 
you  would  have  to  pay  him  as  many  gold  dollars  as  you  would  pay  him  silver 
dollars? — A.  That  would  be  the  native's  idea.  In  the  matter  of  wages  and  the 
price  of  labor  they  would  expect  the  same  wages  as  they  get  to-day. 

On  pages  112-113  of  the  same  hearings.  Mr.  Hill  said : 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  you  want  me  to  take  your  time  to  further 
discuss  a  cheap  system  of  coinage  based  on  the  gold  standard  at  the  rate  of  two 
for  one  for  the  purpose  of  paying  wages.  I  simply  refer  you  to  the  Schurman 
Ck)mmission.  I  do  more  than  that ;  I  will  refer  you  to  Mr.  Conant's  own  testi 
mony.  I  will  leave  the  Schurman  report  and  come  right  down  to  Mr.  Conant's 
own  testimony. 

These  are  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Conaiit  and  answered  by  Mr.  J.  T.  B.  M. 
McLeod.  manager  of  the  Maritime  Company  in  Manila : 

**  Q.  You  do  not  believe  it  would  l>e  wise  to  introduce  American  currency  V— A. 
Certainly  not ;  because  there  would  come  up  the  question  of  labor.  The  native 
here  looks  upon  a  dollar  as  a  dollar,  and  while  in  Manila.  Iloilo,  and  Celm  the 
natives  who  are  more  experienced  in  handling  money  may  consider  the  Americau 
dollar  as  worth  two  Mexicans,  the  native  of  the  country,  who  forms  the  great 
mass  of  the  population,  thinks  they  arc  the  same,  and  merely  considers  a  dollar 
a  dollar." 

Mr.  Hill  further  said,  page  114: 

For  us  to  deliberately  adopt  a  system  of  coinage  which  will  enable  the  import 
and  export  business  to  be  done  on  the  gold  basis  and  will  result  in  the  laborer 
being  paid  on  a  silver  basis,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  only  wrong  economically, 
but  I  think  it  is  wicked. 

But  the  Taft.  Philippine  Commission  report  of  November  30,  1900 
(p.  91),  had  said: 

The  natives  of  the  islands  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  silver  peso 
as  a  standard  of  exchange  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  them  si^eedily  to 
make  general  use  of  the  American  dollar.  The  value  of  their  labor  and  com- 
modities is  fixed  in  pesos,  and  if  the  American  dollar  should  be  substituted  as 
the  only  legal  tender,  the  natives  are  quite  liable  to  demand  the  s«ime  number 
of  dollars  as  they  have  heretofore  received  pesos  for  the  same  labor  or  com- 
modity, and  thus  pric^es  would  be  advanced  verj-  largely,  and  progress  would, 
for  a  time,  be  greatly  retarded. 

And  Governor  Taft  told  the  conmiittee  (pp.  300-301)  : 

I  am  vei*y  certain,  with  deference  to  Mr.  Hill,  of  Connecticut,  that  to  atteuipt 
to  adopt  as  a  whole  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  in  those  islands  would  l>e 
productive  of  nothing  but  disaster.  The  wages  and  prices  of  everything  hare 
increased  very  much  in  the  islands.  Wages  have  doubled  and  trebled.  ♦  •  • 
Now,  if  you  propose  to  Introduce  a  system  in  which  the  American  peso  is  to  be 
the  standard — it  is  called  the  dollar — then  certainly  those  people  who  deal  so 
much  in  names — the  wage-earners — will  insist  on  getting  as  large  a  proportion 
of  the  American  dollar  as  they  now  do  of  the  Filipino  peso. 

^Vjid  so,  in  tlie  face  of  strong  adverse  arguments.  Congress  wh> 
finally  led  to  believe  that  a  50-cent  dollar  was  the  proper  thinff  to 
pav  the  Philippine  laborers  with  in  order  to  "  save  them  from  mm." 

by  the  same  line  of  reasoning  I  suppose  that  if  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  paying  their  labor  in  10-cent  shinplasters  and  calling 
them  dollars,  we  would  have  l>een  asked  to  authorize  the  continuance 
of  the  customs,  all  ''  in  the  interest  of  the  Filipino  people," 
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Everybody  admits  that  the  Filipino  is  paid  a  niggardly  wage. 
Everybody  admits  that  to  put  a  100-cent  dollar  currency  in  force 
V70uld  practically  double  this  wage  pittance. 

The  proponents  of  the  measure  under  consideration  claim  to  be 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Filipino  working 
people.  It  would  be  easy  to  better  their  condition  by  forcing  their 
employers  to  pay  them  in  real  American  dollars  instead  of  alleged 
dollars  which  have  a  purchasing  power  of  but  50  cents.  But,  so'  far 
as  I  have  been  informed,  no  suet  legislation  is  being  advocated.  On 
the  contrary,  having  given  the  employers  of  labor  in  the  Philip- 
pines this  tremendous  power  to  depress  the  wages  of  the  laborer, 
it  is  proposed  not  only  to  continue  that  power,  but  to  allow  the 
products  of  that  abnormally  depressed  wage  to  come  into  free  com- 

f)etition  with  the  American  employer  who  is  compelled  to  pay  his 
abor  from  eight  to  twelve  times  as  much  for  the  same  or  less  hours 
of  toil. 

Should  this  come  to  pass,  it  would  surely  refute  the  old  saying 
that  you  "  can't  eat  your  cake  and  keep  it  too." 

I  can  not  believe  that  Congress  will  countenance  such  an  evident 
injustice  to  our  own  people. 

AREA   AND    FERTILITY. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  War  told  you,  through  the  reports 
of  the  Philippine  Commission,  that  out  of  the  73,000,000  acres  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  there  were  only  a  few  million  acres  owned  by 
individuals,  and  that — 

Of  the  public  lands  there  are  altoiit  twice  or  three  times  as  much  forest  land 
as  there  is  waste  land.  The  land  is  most  fertile  and  for  the  greater  part 
naturally  irrigated. 

When  this  matter  was  before  this  committee  in  1902,  Mr.  Barrows 
told  you  (p.  712  of  Hearings  on  Affairs  in  the  Philippine  Islands) : 

We  have  resources,  of  course,  for  a  very  large  i)opulation,  if  we  compare  it 
either  with  Japan  or  Java.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  a  little  less  in  area  than 
the  Japanese  islands,  and  I  tiiink  they  have  very  much  more  arable  land — very 
much  more  rich  soil. 

Last  year  Secrotarv  Taft  told  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
(p.  193  of  the  hearings)  that  the  cost  of  clearing  these  forest  lands 
is  from  $10  to  $20  an  acn*.  He  now  tells  this  honorable  committee 
(p.  454)  that— 

1  supix)se  it  couhl  be  cleared :  that  .KMMMMKJO  acr€*s.  for  instance,  of  forest 
land,  it  is  estimated  could  Ik?  cleared,  but  the  clearing  of  it  would  be  verj'  heavy 
work.     A  tropical  forest  is  ex((»od ingly  difficult  to  clear. 

All  unprejudiced  authorities  sc»eni  to  agree  that  there  are  immense 
areas  of  the  most  fertile  soil  which  have  never  yet  been  touched.  Mr. 
Fiske,  in  The  Story  of  the  Philippines,  says  (p.  21)  : 

The  soil  on  the  uplands  and  plains  and  in  the  many  valleys  and  along  the 
numerous  shores  is  i>articularly  fertile,  judging  from  the  way  it  allows  itself 
to  Ikj  overrun  with  wild  luxuriance  of  vegetation  and  the  willingness  with 
which  it  produces  good  things  when  encouragwl.  It  does  not  nee<l  to  get  very 
much  tickling  with  the  hoe  to  induce  it  to  laugh  with  marketable  crops,  but  it 
does  not  wait  to  be  tickled  to  show  what  it  is  capable  of.  It  only  needs  to  be 
scratched  or  even  left  to  itself  to  break  out  into  vocifei*ous  vegetation.  There 
is  not  much  that  can  l)e  calle<l  systematic  cultivation  anywhere,  and  little  that 
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is  even  half  civilized  l)eyond  the  i)rovinces  within  easy  reach  of  the  port  of 
Manila.  Scarcely  anything  Is  known  for  certain  about  the  interior  of  the 
central  and  southern  islands  except  that  they  are  verdant  and  evidently  rich 
in  a  soil  that  Is  put  to  no  useful  purpose. 

(P.  148).  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  the  Philippine  Islands  have 
great  natural  resources,  which  have  l>een  but  slightly  developed  for  lack  of 
capital,  enterprise,  and  systematic  labor.  There  can  he  no  question  about  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  over  vast  uncultivated  regions.  Evidence  of  this  is  visible 
in  the  rank  growth  of  forests  upon  large  tracts,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  every- 
where except  on  mountain  ridges  and  In  limited  areas  of .  volcanic  dlstuii)- 
aQces.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  are  other  natural  productions  on  the  land  which  could 
be  exploited  In  a  similar  way :  but  such  cultivation  as  a  small  portion  of  the 
soil  has  received  serves  only  to  hint  at  the  possibilities  of  rich  crops,  ♦  ♦  • 
Sugar  cane  could  be  raised  on  a  much  larger  scale.  ♦  ♦  *  Xot  only  could 
the  quantity  be  greatly  Increased,  but  the  quality  could  be  so  Improved  as  to 
enhance  still  more  the  e<*ononiy  of  production. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  War  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
National  Geographic  Society  May  5,  1905,  had  this  to  say  conoeming 
Mr.  Foreman  s  book  on  "  The  Pliilippine  Islands:  '• 

Mr.  John  Foreman  published  a  book  upon  the  Philippine  Islands  before  they 
came  under  the  American  rCglme  that,  on  the  whole,  furnished  the  most 
material  and  possibly  the  best  Inforniatlon,  the  most  accurate  information, 
although  there  were  a  great  many  Inacrurncles  In  it,  concerning  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

In  this  book  of  Mr.  Foreman's,  published  in  1890,  long  before  Sec- 
retary Taft  went  to  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Foreman  says  (p.  310) : 

The  finest  sugar-cane  producing  island  in  the  arcJilpelago  Is  Negros.  In  the 
Visaya  district.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  area  of  the  island  Is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Porto  Ulco.  but  for  want  of  capital  Is  only  about  one-half  o])ened  up.  Never- 
theless, it  sent  to  the  Hollo  market  In  1880  about  80.(h)0  tons  of  raw  sug:»r— tbe 
largest  crop  it  has  yet  produced. 

The  yield  of  sugar  cane  may  he  estimated  nt  40  tons  yyev  acre  on  the  estates 
opened  up  within  the  last  tini  yeai*s.  while  the  older  estates  produced  per  acre 
nearer  30  tons  of  cane,  but  of  a  quality  which  gives  such  a  hlgh-cla.»is  sug:ir  that 
it  compensates  for  the  decrease  In  quantity,  taking  also  into  account  eci^nomy 
Of  manipulating  and  transp(jrtlng  less  bulk. 

(P.  312.)   The  average  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  Is  approximately  as  follows,  viz: 

Tons. 

Pampauga  Province,  say  at  0^  per  cent  extraction l.(K» 

Other  northern  provinces,  say  at  5A  per  cent  extraction l.tT* 

Negros  Island    (with  almost  exclusively   Huroiiean  mills),  siiy   at  7*  per      _ 
cent  extraction ~  i*^ 

From  nine  tests  which  I  made  with  steam  marhinery  of  small  cajKiclty  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  northern  provinces,  without  interfering  with  the  cu-stoiuarr 
system  of  manipulating  the  cane  or  the  adjustment  of  the  nirtl  cylinders,  I 
found  the — 

l>r  cent 

Average  juict*  extraction  to  be_-   .'iixGT 

Average  moistin'o  in  the  mejrass  on  leaving  the  mill 2r».*2T 

Average  amount  of  dry  mcgass Ai.3»I 

WOKKIN<;    KXTENSKS    ON    SIC;AU    I'I.A.NTATIONS. 

( I*.  lUl.)     F<»nr  overseers,  at  $r.  per  month  each,  during  tiie  whole  year. 

Forty  lal)orers,  at  ^4  ikm*  month  each,  tlnrinir  the  whole  year. 

One  machinist,  at  .$3<>  i>er  month,  during  the  whole  year. 

One  assistant  niacliinist.  at  $ir)  per  month,  during  the  whole  year. 

One  hundred  labonMs.  at  $1.50  per  week  each,  for  the  season  of  three  moDtkv 

(I*.  S'24.)  *  *  *  Sugar,  at  the  lowest  price  known  here,  gave  a  larger 
profit  on  outlay  than  rice  does.  The  mlninumi  profit  on  sugar  exceeds  tbe 
iJiaximum  profit  on  rice. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  Capiz,  S.  Jugo  Vidal,  August  1,  1904  (Report  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  pt.  1,  1904,  p.  440)  : 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  sugar  lands  lying  within  the  municipalities  of  Pilar  and  Ponte- 
vedra  are  so  fertile  that  they  are  sui)erlor  to  those  of  Concepcion  and  Oriental 
Negros,  their  product  reaching  100  plculs  per  hectare,  and  having  the  great  ad- 
vantages over  those  in  other  provinces  of  l>eing  near  good  anchorage  grounds, 
where  steamers  drawing  from  12  to  15  feet  of  water  can  lie.  Besides  this,  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  timber.  These  rich  lands  are 
to-day  in  a  state  of  neglect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  owners  can  get  no 
funds  from  the  banks  with  which  to  purchase  the  carabaos  necessary  for  their 
cultivation.  ♦  *  *  The  establishment  of  mortgage  and  loan  banks  would 
save  the  situation  for  these  planters  and  would  place  this  province  in  a  iwsitlon 
to  compete  with  Negros  in  the  pi*oduction  of  sugar,  as  wages  here  are  onc^-half 
what  they  are  in  the  island  of  Negros. 

In  the  Taft  Philippine  Commission  Report  for  1901,  page  28,  Sec- 
tary Taft  said : 

If  Congress  will  reduce  by  50  per  cent  the  United  States  duty  on  tobacco, 
hemp,  and  sugar,  and  other  merchandise  coming  from  these  islands,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  trade  between  them  and  the  United  States,  under  the  new  tariff, 
will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  plea  was  made  for  reducing  the  duty  not 
only  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  but  also  on  hemp,  on  which  there  has  been 
no  duty  for  a  gi'eat  many  years.  The.  honorable  Secretary  said  that  if 
we  would  reduce  the  duty  by  50  per  cent  the  trade  would  "  increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds,"  and  now  he  tells  the  committee  that  even  a  reduc- 
tion of  75  per  cent  would  not  very  greatlv  increase  the  Philippine  pro- 
duction of  sugar  and  tobacco.  Certainly  one  statement  or  the  other 
must  be  an  error. 

Concerning  the  fertility  of  the  soil  the  honorable  Secretary  had 
this  to  say  in  the  same  report,  page  49 : 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  fundamentally  an  agricultural  country.  So  nnich 
has  already  been  said,  and  said  truly,  «i8  to  the  great  i)roductivity  of  the  soil 
and  the  diversity  of  climate  within  the  archipelago,  that  this  subject  may  l>e 
here  passed  over.  The  methods  of  cultivation  at  present  employed  are  of  the 
crudest.  >rodeni  agricultural  implements  are  practically  unknown.  Artificial 
fertilization  of  the  soil  is  almost  unheard  of.  and,  as  a  rule,  land  is  not  deenuMi 
worth  cultivation  unless  it  will  continue  tt»  produce  crops  indefinitely  without 
enrichment. 

On  the  recent  trip  of  the  Conunisslon  up  the  Cagayan  Valley,  in  Luzon,  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  what  percentage  of  the  tobacco  lands  of  that  region  were  under 
cultivation,  and  we  were  Informed  that  practically  all  the  good  lands  were  culti- 
vated. W(»  inquired  what  constituted  good  tobacco  lands,  and  were  told  that 
those  lands  overflowed  annually  by  the  river  were  considered  good,  because  they 
were  thus  annually  fertilized  and  never  be<»ame  exhausted.  TTi>on  asking  as  to 
the  lands  not  annually  overflowed,  we  were  Informeil  that  they  were  not  con- 
sidered valuable,  as  they  would  only  produce  tobacco  for  about  twelve  years 
without  enrichment.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  judicious  use  of 
fertilizers  on  ground  tliat  grows  sugar  cane  and  other  valuable  i)roducts  would 
be  far  more  than  repaid  by  increased  crops. 

Inasmuch  as  tobacco  exhausts  the  soil  more  quickly  than  almost  any 
other  crop,  and  as  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  land  in  the  United 
States  that  will  grow  tobacco  continuously  for  twelve  years  without 
fertilizing,  it  can  be  readily  imagined  hoV  rich  the  best  Philippine 
land  is  when  they  contend  that  land  which  will  not  grow  tobacco  for 
twelve  vears  in  succession  is  count » J  as  worthless. 
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When  Secretary  Taft  was  before  this  committee  in  1902,  he  ^ve  it 
as  his  opinion  that  there  were  65,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  the 
Philippines,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  his  testi- 
mony on  page  145 : 

AGBICULTUKAL  AREA  OF  THE   ISLANDS. 

Governor  Taft.  The  revenue  from  the  land  tax  for  many  years  Is  likely  to  be 
very  small,  especially  in  the  country.  There  are  65,000,000  acres  in  the  Pliilliv 
pine  Islands. 

Senator  Dubois.  Sixty -five  million? 

Governor  Taft.  Sixty-five  million.     I  give  it  in  general  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  total? 

Governor  Taft.  Of  agricultural  land. 

Senator  Dubois.  Of  agricultural  land? 

Senator  Carmack.  Land  subject  to  this  tax? 

land  subject  to  tax. 

Governor  Tait.  I  was  about  to  say  that  of  that  amount  only  5,000,01¥)  would 
be  subject  to  tax,  for  the  reason  that  not  much  more  than  5,000,000  lu-rea  are  the 
subject  of  individual  ownership. 

Senator  Beveridge.  The  other  60.(HX).000  is  government  land? 

Governor  Taft.  Government  land. 

Senator  Patterson.  How  do  you  account  for  the  very  limited  ownershii)  of 
land— 65,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land,  and  yet  but  5,0(K).000  owned  !>y  in- 
dividuals in  three  hundred  years? 

Governor  Taft.  It  shows  the  retarded  condition  of  the  country. 

Senator  Carmack.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  (55.000,000  acres  under  culti- 
vation? 

Governor  Tafi.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Beveridge.  Five  million. 

Senator  Carmack.  You  mean  fit  for  agriculture? 

Governor  Taft.  Of  course,  this  is  to  be  said — that  it  is  an  estimate  derived 
I'roib  those  officials  who  served  In  the  Spanish  land  ofllce.  Of  course  it  is  likely 
to  be  very  inaccurate. 

Senator  Dubois.  Are  those  65.000.000  acres  of  land  susceptible  of  cultivation? 

Governor  Tait.  I  should  think  so.  You  wMll  find  the  statement  made  with  ex- 
actness in  our  first  report.  There  arc  a  great  many  squatters  on  public  land 
who  have  no  title  at  all,  and.  of  course,  in  any  publi<'  land  scheme  their  rights 
ought  to  be  recognized ;  and  if  you  include  the  squatters  you  will  get  presumedly 
a  very  much  larger  area  than  the  5.000.000  acres  that  are  given. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  Prof.  W.  S. 
Lyons,  of  the  I%ilipj)ine  bureau  of  agriculture,  on  •'  Cultivation  of 
Sugar  Cane  in  the  Philippines,"  reproduced  in  the  Louisiana  Planter 
October  24,  1903,  would  certainly  indicate  that  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  sugar  lands  aside  from  '"  those  that  can  only  be  reclaimed  to 
this  use  by  tedious  and  costly  process."    Professor  Lyons  says: 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  conditions  for  profitable  returns  are  exceptionally  favorable 
upon  these  islands;  the  climate  can  not  be  surpassed,  the  cane  soils  arn 
unequaied,  there  is  abundant  water  supply,  the  facilities  for  transportation  by 
water  are  unusually  good,  while  the  difficulties  of  land  transportation  will  be 
quickly  overcome  by  the  successful  planter. 

In  the  Philippines  lands  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  the  growing  of  sugar 
are  so  abundant  that  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  the  selection  of 
those  that  can  only  be  reclaimed  to  this  use  by  tedious  and  costly  process. 

In  the  sandy,  sedimentary,  alluvial  soils  along  the  seacoast,  or  in  rich 
mountain  valleys,  heavily  charged  with  the  humus  in  which  the  cane  rejoices. 
phenomenal  crops  are  often  taken,  but  for  long-continued  cropping  and  with  • 
minimum  of  restoratives  the  soils  first  mentioned  are  those  which  have  lonfBSt 
stood  the  crucial  test  of  time.     Such  lands  as  these  abound  in  the  archipelafo. 
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and  often  extend  for  miles  along  the  lower  and  easily  cultivated  foothills,  and 
these  to-day  offer  a  more  inyiting  field  of  operation  than  many  of  the  apparently 
more  alluring  valleys  along  the  coast 

•  «###•• 

Fertile  soils  can  nearly  always  be  assui'ed  in  what  are  known  as  "  virgin  " 
soils,  and  such  are  at  present  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  in  these  islands. 

The  following  is  from  report  of  Mr.  Gerow  D.  Brill,  principal  of 
the  school  of  agriculture  (Appendix  FF,  Report  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  1901,  vol.  2,  p.  553)  : 

Sugar. — Negros  is  considered  the  best  sugar  country  of  the  entire  archi- 
pelago. The  sugar  crop  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  island  combined.  The  yield  of  sugar  is  from  30  to  100  piculs  of 
137  pounds  per  hectare  of  land.  The  lesser  amount  is  from  some  of  the  older 
plantations  along  the  coast,  which  have  been  cultivated  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
On  these  plantations  the  yield  was  said  to  be  double  this  at  first  This  ^ugar, 
however,  is  of  a  higher  quality  than  that  of  the  new  plantations.  On  the  older 
plantations  near  the  coast  the  cane*has  to  be  reset  each  year,  while  on  the 
higher  and  newer  plantations  it  is  only  reset  once  in  three  or  four  years. 

When  Secretary  Taft  was  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  January  28,  1905  (p.  198),  he  gave  a  guess  that — 

In  the  height  of  the  sugar  Industry  In  tlie  islands  there  may  have  be<»n  400,000 
acres  un<ier  cultivation — 

and  on  page  271  he  said : 

The  best  evidence  shows  tluit  good  sugar  land  to-day  d(K»«  not  average  in  five 
years  to  exceed  1.2  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  and  that  with  th(»  best  and  most 
expensive  niachinerj-  and  methods  the  best  land  wduld  not  produce  more  than 
Cuban  lands  produce,  or  2i  tons  to  the  acre. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  at  his  estimate  of  2|  tons  i)er  acre  and  his 
^ess  that  400,000  acres  had  bc^en  in  cane  at  some  period,  enough 
land  has  already  been  in  cane  in  the  islands  to  produce  1,500,000 
tons  of  sugar  annually,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  even  if  we  take  the 
tariff  off  entirely  it  will  be  fifteen  to  twenty  years  before  the  Philip- 
pines reach  a  production  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  tons. 

When  Mr.  Welborn  was  testifying  before  the  Taft  party  at  Manila, . 
August  8,  1005,  he  said   (p.  63),  in  reply  to  questions  by  Senator 
Newlands : 

Senator  Newlands.  There  are  about  150,000  to  2fKK(KX)  acres  of  sugar  land 
under  cultivation  here,  are  there  notV 

Mr.  Wei.born.  One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres  in  1902. 

Senator  Nkwlands.  How  many  more  n<'res  of  land  are  there,  in  your  judg- 
ment, in  all  the  islands  that  are  adni)ted  to  sugar  cultivation? 

Mr.  Welrorn.  My  judgment  ui)on  that  would  not  be  worth  much.  * 

Senator  Nkwlands.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  can  answer  that? 

Mr.  Weijjorn.  Well,  perhaps  not;   we  have  had  no  surveys  made  here  yot. 

Senator  Xewlaxos.  Wouhl  you  say  that  the  sugar  area  could  be  doubled? 

Mr.  Weliiorn.  Yes ;   there  is  plenty  of  land  for  that. 

Senator  Newlands.  Plenty  of  land ;   well,  is  there  plenty  of  land  to  treble  it? 

Mr.  WEMtoRN.  Yes:    I  should  say  so. 

Senator  Xewi^nds.  To  quadruple  it? 

Mr.  Welhorn.  I  should  say  so. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  in  Mr.  Welborn 's  judgment  there  is  at 
least  720,000  acres  of  excellent  cane  land;  and  even  this  720,000 
acres — which  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  other  experts  estimate  the 
cane  land  at — would  yield,  at  2|  tons  per  acre,  1,800,000  tons  of 
sugar  per  annum. 

People  who  have  l3een  in  the  Philippines  report  the  alternating 
fields  of  rice  and  sugar,  as  did  Professor  Gove  a  few  days  since. 
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The  census  of  the  Philippines,  volume  4,  page  218,  gives  the  area  in 
rice  as  1,481,915  acres,  and  if  the  Philippines  should  enjoy  a  differen- 
tial of  over  $30  a  ton  on  their  sugar  production,  it  would  be  vain  to 
imagine  that  a  large  portion  of  this  land  would  not  be  put  into  cane. 

When  it  comes  to  considering  the  vast  areas  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  which  are  capable  of  producing  sugar,  the  ordinary  imagina- 
tion is  not  great  enough  to  grasp  it.  The  Nummary  of  Commerce  of 
the  Philippme  Islands  for  January,  1902  (p.  654),  quoting  from  the 
Manila  Times,  February  19,  1902,  says: 

The  VaUey  of  Dabeao  is  a  tract  70  miles  long  and  30  wide :  a  vale  of  arable 
land  of  greatest  fertility.  ♦  *  ♦  And  there  are  no  native  inbabitmts. 
*     ♦     ♦     There  are  other  valleys  like  that  of  Dabeao. 

And  the^se  are  some  of  the  lands  which  it  is  proposed  to  exploit  "  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Filipinos  "  and  open  up  with  25,000-acre  sugar 
estates.  This  Dabeao  Valley  alone,  **  30  by  70  miles,"'  covers  an  area 
of  1,344,000  acres,  or  over  one-half  the  total  area  of  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  if  solidly  planted  to  cane  would  yield,  at  2^  tons  per  acn*. 
3,360,000  tons  of  sugar ;  and  as  the  Manila  Times  says,  "  There  are 
other  valleys  like  that  of  Dabeao,"  and  Mindanao  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  i*ichest  sugar  island  of  the  archipelago. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Hathaway  has  told  you  how  he  was  informed  bv 
a  member  of  the  Philippine  Commission  that  they  are  prepai-ed  to  sell 
unlimited  quantities  of  so-called  "  friar  lands"  to  corporations;  aiid 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  speech  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  on  April  21.  1904,  pointed  out  to  his  hearers 
the  manner  in  which  the  present  law  as  pertaining  to  all  lands  "  may 
l>e  evaded  if  private  profit  requires."     The  Secretary  told  his  hearer=: 

*  ♦  *  The  luaxiinuni  Uniitation  for  piirchapo  by  a  couiimuy  is  2,5<)0  acrw. 
This  limitation  is  imich  too  low  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  but  is  sufficiently 
extensive  for  the  cultivation  of  other  products.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Uw 
by  which  irrigation  companies  may  own  stock  in  land  c'ompanie.s.  so  that  prolv 
ably  the  limitation  may  be  evaded  if  private  profit  requires.     ♦     ♦     • 

'J'he  position  of  Mr.  AA^elborn,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
Secret  arv  of  Agi'iculture  for  the  United  States,  and  it  would  hardlv 
seem  possible  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  venture  su(i 
a  ludicrous  suggestion  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Kepresenti- 
tives  as  that  ''  somebody  had  told  him  that  in  some  paper  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture  he  had  seen  it  estimated  that  i 
certain  percentage  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  could  be  profit- 
ably cultivated.'*  And  yet  this  is  practically  what  Mr.  Welborn 
told  the  Committee  on  AVays  and  Means  (p.  217)  : 

Mr.  Wklborn.  Somolxnly  told  me  that  the  Engineering  News  had  made  an 
estimate  that  tiio  Pliilippines  will  never  cultivate  profitably  over  0  i^r  cent  of 
her  total  nroa.     *     ♦     * 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  thnt  the  stiitement  in  the  census,  that  9  per  eent  of  the 
lands  in  the  Philipi»ines  is  suseeptihle  of  cultivation  successfully? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Not  rxactly  that. 

Mr.  IIii.L.  It  says  U  per  cent  of  the  agiMcultural  lands,  of  which  4*  per  t-ent 
have  at  some  time  been  cultivated. 

Mr.  Weluorx.  I  do  not  remember  that  fact  just  now. 

The  Chatrman.  I  want  to  put  in  that  statement  from  volume  4  of  the  Pbiiir- 
pine  Census,  which  1  have  here.  It  is  on  page  181.  This  showB  that  the  tpi- 
cultural  land  in  the  islands  is  0^  i)er  cent  of  the  whole.  And  on  the  folloninj: 
pape — i>age  182 — it  reports  that  4.").0  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  lands  are  now 
actually  occupied  and  used. 
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Mr.  Hill.  In  view  of  the  prominence  of  Occidental  Negros  in  sugar  planting, 
I  would  lilce  to  call  attention  also  to  the  census  report  to  the  effect  that  only 
21.T)  per  cent  of  that  province  is  agri<*ultural  land,  and  that  41  per  cent  of  this 
agricultural  land  is  under  cultivation. 

On  page  218: 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out,  why,  out  of  23,000,000  acres, 
you  could  not  cultivate  more  than  9  per  cent? 

Mr.  Wklbobn.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  merely  said  that  I  had  been  told  that 
the  Engineering  News  so  estimated. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hill,  did  you  say  there  was  only  9  per  cent  of  that  area  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  HiLU  Nine  per  cent  is  the  possible  agricultural  area. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  whole  agricultural  area  available? 
Mr.  Unx.  Yes,  sir. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Welborn,  when  asked  the  direct  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  census  so  stated  it,  declined  to  commit 
himself,  but  his  suggestion  led  the  committee  to  fall  into  error  and 
he  made  no  effort  to  extricate  them. 

If  the  committee  will  take  the  trouble  to  turik  to  page  180,  volume  4, 
of  the  Philippine  Census,  it  will  find  that  the  above  statements  are 
absolutely  erroneous,  and  that  9Jt  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Philip- 
line  Islands  is  said  to  be  already  ''  in  farms,"  and  not  that  9i  per 
cent  of  the  lands  of  the  islands  are  arable. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  there  is  no  suggestion  what- 
ever in  the  Philippine  Census  as  to  what  proportion  or  the  islands  is 
arable. 

Both  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  Representative  Hill  ap- 
pear to  have  been  misled. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  Representative  Hill  predicted  that  in 
fifty  years  the  Philippines  would  have  a  population  of  25,000,000 
people,  and  if  they  all  should  be  obliged  to  live  on  his  limit  of 
<>.500,000  acres  of  arable  land  they  would  be  compelled  to  huddle 
up  at  the  ridiculous  rate  of  something  over  2,500  people  to  the  square 
mile — a  density  of  population  heretofore  unheard  of. 

It  is  stated  on  page  180  of  the  Philippine  Census: 

AGRTCULTUBAL   LANDS. 

It  will  he  observed  that  thr  titles  of  Tables  1  to  IS.  ineliisivo.  iiulicato  that  the 
atntistic's  they  contain  relate  to  "farms  and  cither  parcels  of  land  used  for  agri- 
culture,** In  order  that  this  phrase  may  bo  <'loarly  understo^od.  a  word  of  expla- 
nation is  nei-essar>-. 

In  most  sections  of  the  Pliilippino  Islands  the  lands  used  for  agriculture 
located  within  the  limits  of  territory  having  a  Christian  population  are  greatly 
subdivided  and,  conscnpiently.  individual  holdings  are  fre<iuently  of  very  small 
areas.  Nearly  half  the  parcels  of  occupied  lands  to  which  the  tables  relate 
(49.8  i)er  cent)  are  less  than  1  hectare  (2.471  acres)  in  size,  while  thousands  of 
tracts,  the  total  numlier  of  which  constitutes  21.7  per  cent  of  the  holdings 
embraced  by  the  tables,  are  smaller  than  :5r»  ares — an  are  being  e<juivalent  to 
0.0247  of  an  acre,  or  alK)ut  ^^^7o  square  foot.  These  small  parcels  of  laud,  many 
of  them  no  larger  than  ordinary  kitchen  gardens  in  the  United  States,  are 
resided  uj)on  by,  cultivated  l)y,  and  contribute  materially  to  the  subsistence  of 
their  owners  or  occupants ;  and  the  presentation  of  agricultural  statistics  for  the 
Philippines  would  be  extremely  faulty-  and  incomplete  were  they  not  Included. 
They  are,  however,  too  small  to  be  proi*erly  called  "  farms."  For  convenience, 
however,  in  discussing  the  tables,  all  agricultural  holdings  will  be  referred  to  as 
"  farms,"  regardless  of  size.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 
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The  people  of  the  Philippines  are  extremely  gregarious.  The  isolated  farm- 
house, so  familiar  in  rural  sections  throughout  the  United  States,  is  praeticAlly 
unknown  in  these  islands,  whose  inhahitants  almost  universally  live  in  com- 
munities and  largely  subsist  on  such  products  of  the  soil  as  can  be  cultivated  or 
gathered  from  wild  growths  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  dwelling 
places.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

*  ♦  ♦  Another  reason  is  the  great  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
variety  of  crops  that  can  be  raised  on  a  small  piece  of  land. 

(P.  181.)  The  spaces  of  land  between  their  villages  are.  as  a  rule,  unpopo- 
lated,  and  these  intervening  tracts,  frequently  of  great  extent,  are  almost 
wholly  uncultivated  and  practically  unused,  except.  In  a  limited  way.  for 
grazing  purposes,  or  in  the  utilization  of  such  wild  growths  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, or  fiber  plants  as  they  i>roduce.  The  average  size  of  all  farms  in  tbe 
Philippines  is  only  H46.8  ares — equivalent  to  8.57  acres.     ♦     ♦     • 

(P.  182.)  Table  1  shows,  for  the  archipelago  and  fur  each  province  and 
c^omandancia,  except  the  comandancia  of  Tawl-tawi,  for  whiih  no  agricul- 
tural data  were  collected,  the  total  number  of  farms,  with  their  total  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  areas.  The  jx^rcentages  of  cultivated,  forest,  and  other  agri- 
cultural lands  are  also  shown,  with  the  average  size  of  all  agricultural  holding 
and  of  cultivated  areas.     ♦     *     ♦ 

(P.  183)  *  *  *  In  order  that  the  proportion  of  farms  under  cultivation  in  the 
different  provinces  may  be  readily  compared,  the  following  table  i.*?  given,  in  whifb 
the  provinces  are  arranged  with  reference  to  such  proportion.  The  table  showF.  in 
addition  to  the  percentages^of  cultivated  farm  lands,  the  number  of  farms  and  their 
average  size;  also  the  percentages  of  farm  areas  that  were  forest  laud  and  that  were 
other  than  cultivated  or  forest: 


Number  and  average  size  of  farms,  by  province  and  comandiincia,  iogetiier  witJi  the  perred- 
ages  of  cultivated,  forest,  and  other  land,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  magnit^tde  of  the 
percentage  ofiruUivated  land. 


TABLE  NO.  1. 


Province  or  (>oiiiandancia. 


I  XuralHjr. 


I 


Philippine  Islands I    815, 468 


Average      p.-i,. 


346.8  i  45.9 


13.6 


«Ll 


It  will  be  observed,  from  the  tables  above  referred  to,  and  from 
the  matter  preceding  them,  that  there  are  815,452  farms  under  cul- 
tivation hi  the  Philippine  Islands  (vol.  4,  p.  183),  and  that  the  aver- 
age size  of  farms  in  the  Philippines  is  8.57  acres  (vol.  4,  p.  ISl). 
which  makes  a  total  of  2,705,372  hectares,  or  9J  per  cent  of  the  aret 
of  the  islands,  which  ought  to  clear  up  th^  erroneous  and  ridiculous 
statement  that  but  9.]  per  cent  of  the  area    of  the  islands  is  arable. 

The  authorities  seiun  to  l:)e  agreed  as  to  the  wonderful  fertility  of 
the  soils  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  Mr.  Rea  tells  us  that  the  soil 
is  very  poor,  in  some  places  not  a  foot  deep,  and  that  it  can  not  be 
fertilized  if  it  were  so  desired,  because  the  rainfall  would  wash  out 
the  fertilizer.  Here  is  what  ilr.  Rea  said  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  last  December  (p.  244) : 

Mr.  Rea.  They  have  never  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  tluit 
the  average  crop  is  grown  eveiy  two  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Rea.  Because  in  many  places  the  soil  is  so  poor  that  they  can  not  do  it 
In  some  places  the  soil  is  not  a  foot  deep.     I  turned  it  over  to  »ee  myself. 

Mr.  Wm.  Aldex  Smith.  Supi»ose  it  was  fertilized.  What  elTect  would  that 
have? 

Mr.  Rea.  T  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  at  all.  The  enormoos  riin- 
fall  would  wash  it  out 
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The  alx)ve  is  sui'ely  quite  a  contrast  to  what  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  War  told  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  in  his 
adaress  before  that  body  April  21,  1904,  when  he  said  (p.  12  of  offi- 
cial copy  of  his  speech) : 

The  island  of  Negros  contains  sugar  land  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world,  and 
the  provinces  of  Cagaj^an,  Isabela.  and  Union  contain  tobacco  lands,  which, 
uext  to  (.'uba,  produce  the  best  tobacco  in  the  world,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
the  marlvets  for  such  sugar  and  tobacco  have  been,  l)y  tariffs  imposed  in  various 
countries,  very  much  reduced. 

As  above  quoted,  the  honorable  Secretary  told  the  members  of  fhe 
Chamber,  of  Commerce  of  New  York  that  the  Philippine  sugar 
lands  were  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world,  which,  of  course,  necessarily 
included  Hawaii,  which  produces  as  high  as  11  tons  of  sugar  and 
averages  4.G  tons  per  acre.  But  when  he  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  afnd  Means  a  year  ago  last  month,  he  told  that  com- 
mittee that  statements  to  the  same  effect,  made  by  the  opponents  of 
the  then  pending  bill,  were  "moonshine,"  and  that  with  the  most 
expensive  machinerv^  and  improved  methods  the  best  land  of  the 
Philippines  would  not  produce  over  2J  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  on  page  271  of  the  hearings  referred  to,  said : 

Sixth.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  say  that  there  are  50,000,000  acres  in  the 
Philippines  available  for  sugar  planting  that  will  at  once  be  turned  into  sugar 
land  with  modern  machinery,  and  that  it  will  produce  5  tons  an  acre.  This  is 
*•  moonshine."  The  best  evidence  shows  that  good  sugar  land  to-day  does  not 
average  In  five  years  to  exceed  1.2  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  and  that  with  the  best 
and  most  expensive  machinery  and  metliods  the  best  land  would  nofpi'oduco 
more  than  Cuban  lands  produce,  or  2 J  tons  to  the  acre. 

Elsewhere  I  will  give  in  detail  a  statement  from  Senor  Juan  Ara- 
neta's  books,  showing  that  he  is  already  securing  over  5,000  pounds, 
or  considerably  more  than  "2  tons,  of  sugar  per  acre.  In  Hawaii  they 
extract  from  1)3  to  95  per  cent  of  the  juice  in  the  cane,  while  in  the 
Philippines  they  extract  but  50  to  60  per  cent.  In  Hawaii,  with  the 
vacuum-pan  process,  they  save  practically  all  the  sugar  in  the  juice 
extractca,  while  in  the  Philippines,  with  the  open-kettle  process,  the 
loss  is  estimated  at  30  per  cent.  Seiior  Araneta  plows  but  3  inches 
deep,  and  with  modern  methods  of  agriculture,  of  extraction,  and  of 
treatment  of  the  juice  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  5,000  pounds  now 
saved  by  Araneta  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  doubled,  thereby  ap- 
proaching, if  not  surpassing,  the  present  average  acreage  yield  of 
sugar  in  Hawaii. 

TWENTY-FIVE-THOUSAND-ACRE   SUGAR   ESTATES. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  oft-repeated  suggestions  and  entreaties  of 
the  Philippine  Commission  that  the  limit  of  land  holdings  of  corpora- 
tions in  tlie  Philippines  be  increased  from  2,500  to  25,000  acres.  Sec- 
retary Taft  has  been  very  persistent  in  urging  this  change,  not  only 
in  the  reports  of  the  Commission,  but  also  m  his  testimony  before  the 
committers  of  Congress.  For  several  years  the  recommendations  for 
this  increase  were  coupled  with  sugar,  rubber,  tobacco,  and  other 
products  of  the  islands,  and  it  was  not  until  a  year  ago,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  the  Secretary  ex- 
posed the  real  and  sole  purpose  of  the  recommendation,  when  he  said, 
*'And  that  is  solely  in  the  sugar  industry." 
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AVe  have  been  told  time  and  again  that  the  Filipino  sugar  planters 
are  borrowing  monev  at  rates  as  high  as  30  and  40  and  even  50  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  that  they  have  no  capital  whatever  with  which 
to  enlarge  the  sugar  industry,  either  by  buying  more  land  or  building 
new  plants;  hence  the  reconmiendation  is  not  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  present  Filipino  planters.     It  remained  for  the  wealthy  Filipino 

f)lanter,  Senor  De  la  Kama,  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  plain  when 
ast  December  he  told  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (p.  183)— 

fo  return  to  the  recommendation  that  the  holdings  be  increased  to  25,000 
acres,  this  was  done  only  in  favor  6t  Americans.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  have  not  got  to 
the  point  of  wanting  such  large  holdings  yet.  Why  shonld  any  nieasnre  be 
feared  that  is  merely  going  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Americans?  So  that  you  are 
going  to  be  scared  of  youi*selves. 

Precisely.  Senor  de  la  Rama  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head.  It 
is  the  American  exploiters  whom  we  fear  and  not  tlie  present  Filipino 
planters. 

Concerning  the  purpose  of  this  recommendation,  the  honorable  Sec- 
retarv  of  War  told  the  Connnittee  on  Wavs  and  Means  last  Januarr 
(p.  18(>)  : 

Secretary  Taft.  *  *  *  Now,  it  is  said  that  I  am  in  favor  of  25,000  acres 
as  the  area  of  a  plantation,  and  that  is  pointed  to  as  the  beginning  of  a  policy 
that  is  going  to  sweep  the  beet-sugar  industry'  and  the  Louisiana  sugar  indostix 
out  of  existence.  Of  course  I  am  in  favor  of  25,00f>  acres  instead  of  2,500  acres, 
because — and  that  is  solely  in  the  sugar  industry — that  is  the  way  to  raise 
sugar  profitably,  and  I  think  that  it  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  father  or  a 
mother  qr  a  trustee  to  pass  an  act  that  shall  strangle  an  industry  and  pasa  it 

deliberately  for  the  purpose 

******  • 

Secretary  Taft.  I  have  talked  with  gentlemen  who  were  thinking  of  investing 
money  in  sugar  estates,  and  they  spoke  of  that  restriction  of  the  plantations  to 
2,500  acres  as  being  prohibitory  on  the  industry.  They  said  that  they  couM 
not  go  in  and  produce  sugar  on  that  basis  economically. 

And  again,  on  page  201,  when  he  said  it  was  with  the  idea  of  going 
into  Mindanao,  which  he  thought  was  probably  adaptable  for  rubber, 
rice,  and  sugar,  and  inasmuch  as  he  had  already  said  that  the  recom- 
mendation was  solely  for  the  sugar  industry,  the  rice  and  rubber  fea- 
tures of  this  quotation  do  not  enter  into  the  equation.  The  honorable  ■ 
Secretary  stated  as  follows,  page  201  of  the  hearings  above  referred  to: 

Secretary  Taft.  ♦  *  ♦  That  25,000-acre  proposition,  or  the  proposition  to 
enlarge  the  limit  of  2,500  acres — for  I  do  not  stand  on  the  exact  amount— is 
with  the  idea  of  going  into  Mindanao,  which  is  an  island  probably  adaptable 
for  rubber,  for  rice,  and  for  sugar.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  adaptable  for 
tobacco,  although  I  believe  that  some  of  the  Moros  do  raise  tobacco  there,  bat 
simply  for  their  own  use. 

Now,  we  have  a  definite  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  25,000-acre  recommendation  is  to  go  into  the  island 
of  Mindanao,  among  the  savage  Moros,  and  carve  out  vast  sugar 
estates.  In  considering  this  matter  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Mindanao  is  the  second  largest  island  in  the  archipelago,  covering 
nearly  25,000,000  acres,  or  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  thf 
island  of  Cuba.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  soil  of  Minda- 
nao is  said  to  be  the  most  fertile  of  any  island  in  the  archipelago,  and 
that  skirting  navigable  rivers  there  are  vast  areas  of  land  as  lovely 
and  as  fair  as  any  in  the  world,  from  15  to  25  miles  wide  and  from 
50  to  75  miles  long.  Tt  should  also  be  remembered  that  while  some- 
thing over  15  per  cent  of  the  area  of  Luzon  is  in  farms,  only  1.-* 
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per  cent  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  is  in  farms.  It  should  also  be 
i-emeinbered  that  while  the  island  of  Luzon  has  a  population  of 
90.3  civilized  people  to  the  square  mile,  Mindanao  has  but  10.3  popu- 
lation per  square  mile,  consisting  largel}'  of  savage  Moro  tribes.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War 
states  that  the  Filipino  people  are  a  people  with  strong  local  attach- 
ments and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  them  to  go  from 
adjoining  islands  to  Ne^os  in  sufficient  numbers  to  harvest  the  cane 
crop,  and  Governor  Wright  told  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
in  nis  testimony  Decemlx^r  18,  1905  (p.  203)  : 

*  *  ♦  In  the  I'hilippines,  as  1ms  been  alreiuly  stated,  tbere  is  no  super- 
abundance of  labor.  The  great  mass  of  the  iKJople  are  engaged  in  raising 
rice,  hemp,  copra,  and  tobacco  on  a  small  scale.  They  have  tremendously 
strong  local  attachments.  You  never  saw  a  people  who  hate  to  leave  their 
homes  as  tliey  do.  It  is  almost  hereditai*y  with  them.  be<*au8e  they  have  been 
taught  by  the  people  who  govern  them  to  cluster  close  around  the  churcli. 

It  would  also  seem  that  the  Mindanao  Moros  have  some  little  pecu- 
liarities which  are  quite  well  known  to  their  Christian  brothers,  and 
if  what  Mr.  Rea  said  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
December  18,  1905  (p.  255),  be  correct,  the  question  naturally  arises 
as  to  where  the  labor  is  to  come  from  to  operate  these  25,600-acre 
sugar  estates  in  the  island  of  Mindanao.     Mr.  Rea  says : 

Mr.  Palmer  si)oke  about  the  fertility  and  possibilities  of  the  island  of  Minda- 
nao. I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  PalnuT  knows  it  or  not,  but  our  lal)or  ques- 
tion in  Mindanao  is  very  acute,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  not  get  the  Fili- 
pinos— that  is,  the  Christian  native— to  go  down  there  and  work.  The  Minda- 
nao Moro  has  a  very  effective  method  of  dealing  with  his  Christian  brother. 
They  do  not  migrate  down  there,  and^  you  can  not  induce  them  to. 

Americans  have  been  longing  for  years  to  exploit  the  island  of 
Mindanao  with  20,000-acre  sugar  estates,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  petition  of  H.  L.  Wheatley,  representing  cer- 
tain business  interests  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  praying  that  Sen- 
ate bill  2295  be  changed  so  as  to  allow  corporations  to  own  and  control 
20,000  instead  of  5,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
April  15,  1902. 

[Senate  Document  No.  306,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.] 

(P.  1.)  The  Philippine  Islands  to-day,  after  over  three  hundred  years  of 
Spanish  occupation,  contain  more  undeveloped  arable  lands,  in  proportion  to 
size,  than  any  other  tropical  countrj'  in  the  Far  East.     ♦     *     * 

******* 

(P.  2.)  From  personal  exi)erlence  and  observation  your  petitioner  is  prepared 
to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  agricultural  corix>ration  to  successfully 
(from  a  financial  point  of  view)  produce  many  of  the  products  of  the  Philip- 
pines, if  their  holdings  are  limited  to  5,000  acres  of  land.  The  exi)enses  for 
buildings,  mills,  machinery,  and  management  are  practically  the  same  with 
5,000  acres 'under  cultivation  as  with  20,000  acres,  and  the  experience  of  the 
sugar  planters  in  Hawaii  goes  to  prove  this.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

(P.  .T)  Your  petitioner  would  further  axU  the  attention  of  your  honorable 
body  to  section  16  In  the  proposed  bill.  Were  this  section  to  be  literally  con- 
strued It  would  confine  all  future  agricultural  operations  to  three  or  four 
valleys  In  the  Islands,  thus  leaving  undeveloped  practically  all  of  the  island 
of  Mlndoro,  the  greater  part  of  the  beautiful  Island  of  Mindanao,  and  millions 
of  acres  of  lands  on  other  Islands,  In  which  the  clearing  away  of  a  part  of  the 
timber  would  not  only  be  of  no  financial  loss  to  the  Government,  but  would 
be  of  decided  Improvement  In  the  healthfulness  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  east,  south,  and  west  coasts  of  Mindanao  are  practically  a  virgin  forest 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  to  make  possible  the  development  of  the  wonderful 
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agricultural  posKihillties  of  this  island  your  petitioner  would  respectfully  soi? 
gest  that  some  latitude  he  allowed  the  authorities  who  are  on  the  ground  and 
so  thorou^lily  understand  and  recognize  the  importance  of  this  matter. 

*  «  *  *  *  «  « 

Any  future  development  must  come  from  the  United  States  or  Europe,  there 
being  no  local  capital  not  already  employed.     *     ♦    ♦ 

(P.  4.)  Your  petitioner  bases  the  foregoing  upon  his  personal  kDowle<H?e  <rf 
several  millions  of  dollars  which  was  ready  for  investment  there  in  the  s{»niis 
of  1901.  but  which  has  since  been  diverted  elsewhere,  and  to  numerous  enter- 
prises of  considerable  financial  magnitude  now  waiting  for  and  depending  upon 
Just  and  equitable  legislation,  which,  if  not  had,  as  expected,  will  be  prevented 
from  making  investments  and  improvements  which  would  l>e  of  the  greatert 
benefit  to  the  Philippines.     *     ♦     * 

The  following  from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  of  th« 
Pliilippine  Islands,  January,  1902,  pp.  653-654,  throws  a  little  light 
on  the  subject : 

But  there  is  a  vast  nrea  of  land  In  which  the  Moro  is  not  particularly  inter- 
ested. One  district  of  the  sort  has  alrejidy  been  opened  up.  The  valley  of 
Dabeao  is  a  tract  of  70  miles  long  and  30  wide — a  vale  of  arable  land  of  tbe 
greatest  fertility.  There  are  no  native  inhabitants.  It  has  one  family  at  pres- 
ent— a  volunteer  officer,  who  saw  the  possibilities. of  the  country,  went  home, 
was  mustered  out.  got  his  wife  and  family,  and  came  back  to  settle.  There  art 
other  valleys  like  that  of  Dabeao. 

Yes,  Mindanao,  like  other  islands  of  this  cluster,  is  about  due  to  be  coloniied. 
Mindanao  will  come  first,  liecause.  as  pointed  out.  there  is  more  land  not 
already  under  seinicultivation  by  the  natives. 

I  understand  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  is  and  his 
always  been  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  cooly  labor  in  the  Philip- 

Sines,  but,  nevertheless,  his  suggestion  to  the  Insular  Committee  in 
[arch,  1903,  while  he  was  governor  of  the  islands,  was  that  we 
abolish  our  Chinese-exclusion  act  in  so  far  as  the  Philippine  IsUnds 
were  concerned,  and  trust  to  the  Commission  to  regulate  the  admit- 
tance of  Chinese  therein  (pp.  253-255  of  hearings),  and  when  before 
this  committee,  February  10,  1902  (p.  265),  while  expressing  the 
iiope  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  "  throw  open  the  doors  to 
Chinese  immigration,"  he  stated  that — 

In  certain  parts  of  the  archipelago  the  admission  of  Chinese  labor,  witboot 
permission  to  trade,  keeping  him  a  laborer,  and  requiring  those  who  bring  him 
in  to  take  him  out  again,  may  possibly  aid,  and  would  doubtless  aid.  la  tbe 
development  of  Islands  like  Mindanao,  where  the  population  is  S(»arce.     •    •    • 

At  that  time  the  honorable  Secretary  was  advocating  that  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  the  interest  on  bonds  to  build  railways  in  various 
portions  of  the  islands,  including  the  Mindanao  Vallev,  where  he 
said  (p.  240)  : 

It  is  not  thickly  settled,  and  it  will  have  to  involve  a  great  deal  of  investment 
in  sugar  lands  to  develop  the  country  to  make  the  business  for  the  railroads. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  was  to  be  allowed  to  guarantee 
interest  on  bonds  to  build  a  railroad,  not  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  people,  but  in  a  territory  where  there  were  no  people  except  a  few 
savage  Moros,  a  territory  to  which  it  is  now  stated  the  Filipinos  do  not 
dare  to  migrate,  or,  in  other  words,  to  build  a  railroad,  as  the  honor- 
able Secretary  says,  for  the  express  convenience  of  prospective  sujjir- 
estate  exploiters,  who  could  only  operate  their  estat^  by  cheap  Aatric 
labor  to  be  brought  in  from  some  portion  of  the  Orient  outside  of 
the  Philippines.  AH  of  which  is  claimed  to  be  in  the  sole  int^cst  of 
the  Filipino  people,  who  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
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bonds.  Under  such  conditions,  coupled  with  the  free  entry  of  Phil- 
ippine sugar  to  our  markets,  as  provided  for  in  this  bill,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess  as  to  what  would  be  the  fate  of  both  the  native 
Filipino  planter  as  well  as  the  American  manufacturer  of  sugar. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  it  were  proposed  that  this  Govern- 
ment ^arantee  the  interest  on  the  necessary  bonds  to  build  a  railroad 
down  in  some  isolated  corner  of  the  United  States,  populated  only  by 
savages,  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  profitable  for  prospective 
exploiters  to  go  in  there  and  utilize  cheap  cooly  labor  exclusively, 
and  with  that  cheap  cooly  labor  produce  and  dump  onto  our  markets 
a  product  which  we  are  already  engaged  in  producing,  it  would  be  an 
analogous  case,  and  outside  of  the  exploiters  not  a  citizen  of  the 
country  would  countenance  it  for  a  moment. 

According  to  the  universal  testimony  given  by  those  supporting 
the  present  Philippine  tariff  reduction  bill  it  takes  one  laborer  to  cul- 
tivate 2^  acres  of  cane,  and  hence  each  25,000-acre  estate,  if  all  in  cane, 
would  require  10,000  field  laborers.  The  Moros  are  still  savage,  and 
the  latest  information  we  have  had  concerning  any  considerable  up- 
rising in  the  Philippines  was  when  General  Wood  was  reported  to 
havelcilled  300  Moros,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Moros 
would  take  kindly  to  following  a  plow  or  performing  any  other 
necessary  labor  on  a  cane-sugar  estate  and  work  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Clhristians. 

If  this  be  the  case,  and  if  Mr.  Rea  be  correct  in  his  sug^gestion  that 
the  Moros  will  bolo  the  Filipinos  at  the  first  opportunity,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whence  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  ex- 
pects to  get  the  labor  for  operating  25,000-acre  estates  in  Mindanao, 
each  estate  of  that  size  requiring  a  minimum  of  10,000  laborers  in 
the  field. 

In  the  light  of  the  information  which  has  recently  developed,  the 
petition  of  the  x\merican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manila,  presented 
to  the  Senate  March  7,  1902,  assumes  an  added  interest.  This  petition 
seeks  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  for  the  tilling  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  hemp  plantations,  and  states  that  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  labor  the  Philippines  can  not  be  properly  developed,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  such  labor  is  "  imperatively  needed."  The 
petition  is  as  follows : 

[From  CongresBional  Record,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  session,  vol.  36,  part  3,  pages 

2475-2476.] 

The  American  Chamljer  of  Commerce,  of  Manila.  An  appeal  to  Congress  for 
the  enactment  of  laws  allowing  cooly  labor  to  enter  the  Philippine  Islands, 
under  such  restrictions  nnd  laws  as  the  Philippine  Commission  may  from 
time  to  time  enact 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  respectfully  represents 
to  your  honorable  body  that  by  authority  and  under  instruction  of  resolution 
adopted  at  a  full  meeting  of  this  chamber,  held  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  this 
chamber  does  petition  and  earnestly  request  the  enactment  of  laws  by  Congress 
allowing  cooly  labor  to  enter  the  Philippine  Islands,  under  such  restrictions  and 
laws  as  the  Philippine  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  enact. 

The  present  restrictive  law  does  not  benefit  the  Filipinos,  nor  is  it  of  benefit 
to  anyone.    This  labor  will  not  enter  into  competition  with  American  labor, 
and  its  entry  into  the  Philippine  Islands  is  imperatively  needed. 
.  Tobacco,  hemp,  and  sugar  plantations  are  only  partially  cultivated,  by  reason 
of  insufllciency  of  manual  laborers.    There  are  at  present  people  in  thd  city  of 
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Manila  who  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  investiug  in  plantations,  and  to  cul- 
tivate them  upon  lines  in  advance  of  the  primitive  ideas  now  in  vogues 
Investors  are  compelled  to  either  leave  these  islands  or  await  such  time  as 
laborers  can  be  secured.  This  being  the  situation  at  present,  witboat  this 
legislation  the  Philippine  Islands  can  not  be  properly  developed. 

Building  in  the  city  of  Manila  has  been  retarded  for  months,  and  only  since 
the  quarantine  has  been  raised  and  those  Chinese  entitled  to  land  have  returned 
to  these  islands  has  building  actively  revived. 

For  the  development  of  these  islands  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  immediate 
enactment  of  such  laws  can  not  be  placed  too  strongly  before  Congress.  For 
which  relief  this  chamber,  comi)osed  of  American  citizens,  representing  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Philippines,  does  most  respectfully  pray. 

F.  E.  Green,  President. 
KoGEB  A.  P.  C.  Jones,  Secretary. 

(Presented  by  Senator  Dubois,  March  7,  1902.) 

The  newspapers  of  Manila  have  been  clamoring  for  some  time  for 
the  introduction  of  cooly  labor.     On  August  16  last  the  Manila  Times 

f)ublished  an  editorial  under  the  caption  "  Free  trade  plus  Chinese 
abor."  It  takes  the  position  that  free  trade  with  the  United  States 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  them  unless  with  it  they  also  had  coolv 
labor.  In  this  editorial  the  Times  reproduced  an  article  from  i\ 
Comercio  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  Times  followed  it  up 
with  a  statement  that — 

♦  ♦  *  There  is  no  present  solution  to  this  problem  except  in  the  temporary 
admission  of  Chinese  or  some  other  cooly  labor.     *     *     * 

The  Times  also  suggests  that  the  demand  for  the  introduction  of 
such  labor  must  come  rrom  the  Filipinos  themselves,  and  further— 

We  must  have  a  campaign  of  enlightenment  among  the  people,  chiefly  the 
labor  unions,  at  home. 

The  Times  closes  its  article  thus — 

With  free  trade  plus  Chinese  labor  the  development  and  prosperitj*  of  these 
islands  would  be  assured.  Without  the  latter  the  former  will  prove  of  very 
limited  benefit 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

FREE   TRADE   PLUS    CHINESE   LABOR. 
[Editorial.] 

If  the  promises  of  the  visiting  Congressmen  count  for  anything  we  are  soon 
likely  to  see  our  cherished  dream  of  free  trade  with  the  United  States  realiied. 

With  such  a  prospect  in  view  it  is  well  that  we  begin  to  consider  Just  what 
free  trade  will  mean  to  tliese  islands. 

It  may  be  that  our  hopes  are  projected  too  high.  To  many  Americans  and 
others  here  free  trade  seems  to  carry  with  it  about  the  same  significance  as  the 
word  independence  for  the  Filipinos ;  it  appeals  to  them  as  a  panacea  for  til 
present  and  future  ills,  and  they  c»onjure  up  rosy-hued  visions  which  have  every 
charm  but  that  of  reality. 

Not  that  free  trade  will  not  do  much  for  these  islands.  But  It  will  not  do 
everything. 

As  we  view  it,  free  trade  for  these  islands  means  little  more  than  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  progress  and  prosper.  Allowing  that  we  receive  it,  the  ques- 
tion then  arises :  Are  we  in  a  position  where  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  it?  Can 
we  make  good  use  of  the  opportunity*?  Given  a  market,  will  our  farmers,  am 
producers,  respond  to  it? 

Unless  free  trade  increase  our  acreage  under  cultivation  and  multiply  our 
•xports  it  will  have  proved,  if  not  useless,  at  least  a  very  qualified  and  partial 
benefit  Admitted  that  better  prices  may  be  obtained  for  what  we  are  now  pco- 
ducing,  yet,  unless  it  prove  a  stimulus  which  will  manifest  itself  In  furtber 
development,  it  will  have  fallen  far  short  of  its  full  measure  of  benefactiOB. 
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Monday  one  of  tbe  leading  newspapers  of  these  islands,  El  Comercio,  said : 

"  But,  in  order  to  raise  the  products  which  the  world  needs,  products  which  it 
will  buy  from  us  if  we  have  them,  we  must  have  sufficient  labor  to  cultivate  the 
land.  While  these  islands  have  seen  times  much  more  prosperous  than  the 
present,  yet  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  their  history  when  they  were  as 
thriving  as  they  might  have  been.  In  other  words,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
in  the  history  of  these  islands  when  they  were  raising  as  much  as  the  soil  would 
produce. 

"  This  is  true  because  there  has  never  been  sufficient  labor  in  the  islands  to 
cultivate  the  land.  It  is  especially  true  of  the  present  time.  If  any  consider- 
able part  of  the  land  now  idle  is  to  be  put  under  cultivation  there  will  have  to 
he  labor  imi)orted  for  the  purpose.  There  is  not  enough  native  labor  to  do  the 
worl?.  This  is  not  because  the  natives  will  not  work,  but  because  there  are  not 
enough  of  them  to  go  around.  It  is  due  in  part  to  another  fact,  namely,  that 
the  natives  do  not  take  kindly  to  farming,  as  a  rule.  They  prefer  labor  of 
another  character.  The  native  mind  is  better  adapted  to  mechanical  and  artistic 
pursuits.  The  average  native,  when  given  his  choice,  prefers  to  work  at  a 
trade,  to  operate  machinery,  or  to  do  clerical  work,  or  even  to  do  any  class  of 
manual  labor  other  than  farming.  This  fact  is  not  necessarily  to  the  discredit 
of  the  native,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  dis- 
cussing the  development  of  the  islands  commercially.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
there  is  a  chance  to  work  at  some  other  kind  of  labor  offered  to  the  Filipino,  he 
will  refuse  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

*•  When  the  building  of  the  railroads  is  begun  in  the  provinces  labor  will  seek 
employment  with  the  construction  companies  rather  than  with  the  farmers. 
The  same  will  be  true  of  every  other  class  of  Improvements  that  may  be  intro- 
duced. Work  of  a  mechanical  nature  will  attract  the  native.  The  growth  of 
shipping  from  ports  of  the  islands  will  furnish  another  drain  on  the  labor  of 
the  islands  and  an  inviting  field  to  the  native.  This  aversion  to  farm  labor  is 
not  confined  to  these  islands,  but  has  been  felt,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  even 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  consequence  in  a  country  so  dependent 
upon  the  soil  for  its  prosperity,  and  should  be  given  Its  due  weight  in  all  legis- 
lation for  the  Islands." 

The  question  then  arises,  How  can  we  profit  to  the  full  by  the  open  door  to 
the  home  markets? 

This  at  once  throws  us  back  on  the  problem  of  labor.  While  we  have  been 
hampered  by  tariff  restrictions,  yet  our  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  advance- 
ment has  been  the  poverty-  of  our  valuable  labor  supply.  Allowing  that  capital, 
teni])ted  by  the  enlarged  opi)ortunities,  comes  here,  it  will  inevitably  deter  unless 
it  finds  the  one  necessary  and  indispensable  agent  to  its  working — labor. 

As  we  view  it  there  is  no  present  solution  to  this  problem  except  in  the 
temporary  admission  of  Chinese  or  some  other  cooly  labor — restricted  and 
safognartlod  in  every  r>ossible  way. 

To  obtain  this  two  things  are  essential. 

First.  We  must  have  the  demand  for  such  labor  come  from  the  Filipinos 
themselves. 

Second.  We  must  have  a  campaign  of  enlightenment  among  the  people,  chiefly 
the  labor  unions,  at  home. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  sentiment  among  the  Filipino  planters,  as  could  be 
judged  from  the  sessions  held  before  the  visiting  Congressmen,  is  steadily 
setting  in  toward  Chinese  labor.  For  the  second  requirement,  we  believe  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  another  visiting  delegation  from  the  United  States  at 
our  expense,  of  United  States  labor-union  leaders. 

With  free  trade  plus  Chinese  labor  the  development  and  prosperity  of  these 
Islands  would  be  assured.  Without  the  latter  the  former  will  prove  of  very 
limited  benefit. 

On  August  21,  1905,  the  Manila  Times  published  an  article  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  Vice-Governor  Ide  believed  that  there  were 
a  million  and  a  half  men  already  in  the  islands  between  18  €Uid  60 
years  of  age,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  ought  to  be  fit  to  culti- 
vate the  fields.    This  article  is  as  follows: 

When  interviewed  on  the  question  (what  effect  reduction  or  abolitloii  of 
tobacco  tariff  would  have)  this  morning,  Acting  Governor -General  Ide  said: 
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♦  ♦  *  "As  to  the  question  of  labor,  which,  it  was  suggested,  might  proTi 
inadequate  to  the  increased  demand  for  the  enlarged  cultivation  of  the  tobacco 
and  sugar  fields,  should  the  tariff  be  reduced,  the  vice-governor  thought  that 
with  the  higher  wages  which  would  be  offered  there  would  be  little  question  that 
hands  could  be  found  to  till  the  fields.  The  trouble  to-day  was  that  there  was 
not  enough  work,  which  kept  wages  down.  According  to  a  calculation  based  on 
the  cedula  returns,  there  are  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,500,000  men 
from  the  ages  of  18  to  60  in  these  islands,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  ooght 
to  be  fit  to  cultivate  the  fields  and  do  all  the  labor  required  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  years  to  come.  If  they  are  offered  enough,  the  vice-governor  believe* 
they  can  be  induced  to  work.  Besides  this  source  of  labor,  there  are  also  many 
women  and  boys  who  prov^  very  useful  both  in  the  field  and  the  factory." 

In  the  Manila  Times  of  August  24,  1905,  appears  an  editorial 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  editors  believed  that  if  they 
could  secure  free  trade  for  the  islands  the  coolies  would  come  in. 
whether  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws  were  changed  or  not  The  editor 
stated  that  "  there  are  some  laws  greater  than  those  made  at  Wash- 
ington," the  significance  of  which  is  apparent.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

taft's  gospel  of  work. 

Without  the  necessary  labor,  the  granting  of  free  trade  and  all  other  oppor- 
tunities which  may  be  presented  us  will  profit  us  but  little  unless  they  are  backed 
by  the  hand  of  the  laborer — the  man  who  starts  the  ball  of  wealth  rolling. 
«  *  *  *  •  «  * 

If  through  the  course  of  years  they  demonstrate  that  they  are  indifferent  to 
the  development  of  the  islands  and  the  land  still  cries  out  for  men  to  work  it 
they  will  find  that  the  men  will  come.  There  are  some  laws  greater  than  thofle 
made  at  Washington.  We  refer  to  the  great  natural  laws  on  which  this  world 
is  run.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  law  which  is  one  with  destiny,  and  all 
the  benevolent  legislation  in  the  world  will  not  thwart  or  prevent  its  operation. 
*  •  *  If  the  Filipino  fails  to  profit  by  the  barrier  which  for  the  time  affords 
him  protection,  the  time  is  coming  when,  that  barrier  swept  away,  he  will  find 
himself  suspended  and  made  to  give  to  those  who  will  work  and  make  the 
earth  yield  of  its  increase. 

On  August  29, 1905,  the  Manila  Times  published  an  article  in  which 
it  reproduced  a  petition  from  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  article  and  petition  are  as  follows : 

Exclusion  forbids  agricultural  progress — 8o  Chinese  tell  legislators  and  W^r 
Secretary  in  petition  asking  for  abatement  of  obnoxious  lata — Changed  status 
of  Chinese  has  worked  harm. 

A  petition  has  been  addressed  by  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  visiting  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, praying  the  addressees  to  use  their  infiuence  to  secure  the  abolition 
of  the  present  Chinese-exclusion  law  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  entry  of 
Chinese  into  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  petitioners  gravely  point  to  the  ancient  privileges  accorded  their  nation- 
ality in  the  United  States,  Peru,  and  the  Philippines,  contrasting  these  privi- 
leges with  modern  restrictions,  and  asserting  that  these  restrictions  practically 
act  as  a  prohibition  to  agricultural  development 

The  petition  is  as  follows : 

Manila.,  P.  I.,  August  29, 1905, 
To  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 

honorable  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  United  States 

of  America  in  this  city  of  Manila,  P.  /. 
Gentlemen  :  The  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Philii^ine  Islands 
has  the  honor  to  welcome  the  first  American  governor  of  these  ialands  and  the 
distinguished  Americans  who  have  come  to  these  shores,  and  at  the  same  time 
avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  address  you  with  reference  to  the  actaal  oom- 
mercial  situation  in  the  archipelago,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  no  doubt  hs 
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acquired  by  you  on  your  tour  of  inspection,  and  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  soda]  status  of  the  Chinese  residents  in  these  islands.  •  «  •  Re- 
specting the  economic  changes  of  the  archipelago,  we  are  bound  to  state  the 
opposite  of  what  is  manifested  above,  as  the  good  or  bad  conditions  of  trade  in 
the  islands  affect  natives  and  foreigners  alike. 

What  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Chinese  community  here,  next  to  the  pros- 
Iierity  of  the  islands,  which  they  unanimously  desire,  is  the  modification  of  the 
immigration  law  now  in  force  in  these  islands,  in  the  sense  that  the  Chinese 
should  be  conceded  equal  rights,  etc.  ♦  •  ♦  To-day,  as  a  visible  and  preju- 
dicial contrast,  Chinese  immigration  is  prohibited  to  these  places,  where  for- 
merly they  were  admitted  freely,  and  such  restrictions  forbid  the  development 
of  agricultural  production,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the  industries  and  the 
impulse  to  trade,  all  of  which  are  at  present  so  paralyzed  in  these  islands. 

In  the  year  1620  laws  were  made  for  these  islands  ordering  all  Christian 
Chinese  to  marry  in  the  country,  congregate  in  the  different  villages,  to  till  the 
soil,  and  devote  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits,  owing  to  the  want  of  labor 
for  which  the  fields  had  remained  uncultivated. 

By  royal  order  of  16th  February,  1851.  it  was  decreed  that  the  governor  and 
captain-general  of  the  Philippines  should  favor,  by  all  means  in  his  power,  the 
immigration  of  the  Sangleys  and  Chinese  laborers,  and  this  order  greatly  facili- 
tated the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  enriched  at  that  time  these  islands. 

After  the  period  referred  to  some  of  the  Chinese  changed  their  work  to  that 
of  transportation  and  sale  of  goods — that  is  to  say,  converted  themselves  into 
small  merchants  and  shopkeepers — and  they  were  finally  permitted  to  exercise 
all  the  professions  or  careers  of  their  own  choice  and  calling.  With  this  liberal 
treatment  the  fields  began  to  flourish,  industries  began  to  grow,  and  the  trade 
reached  a  high  scale  of  prosperity,  which  lasted  until  the  present  time,  in  which 
owing  to  the  lack  of  labor  and  money,  the  financial  situation  of  the  archipelago 
has  become  precarious. 

For  three  hundred  years  the  Chinese  have  been  a  powerful  element,  etc. 
*  ♦  •  And  notwithstanding  the  facilities  thus  afforded  for  entering  these 
islands,  it  is  rcorded  that  the  immigration  only  reached,  at  most,  70,000.  djuring 
the  whole  Spanish  administration  of  the  archipelago,  which  fact  conelusively 
refutes  the  fear  often  expressed  of  the  invasion  of  Chinese  immigrants  to  these 
shores  in  the  event  of  the  repeal  of  the  prevailing  inunigration  law. 

The  above  facts  constitute  but  a  brief  exposition  of  the  economic  situation  In 
the  Philippine  Islands,  of  its  necessities,  of  the  social  status  of  the  Chinese,  and 
of  the  remedies  to  improve  same. 

This  chamber,  complying  with  its  mission,  concludes  this  petition  respectfully 
requesting  the  honorable  American  Senators  and  Representatives  visiting  these 
islands  to  use  their  influence  to  permit  the  free  entry  of  Chinese  in  this  archi- 
pelago, and  to  abolish  the  present  exclusion  law,  and  to  consider  them  as  pos- 
sessing equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the  other  foreigners  here. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Cu-Unjienq, 
President  of  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce 

for  the  Philippine  Islands, 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  all  planters  of  the  islands  are  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor.  Senor  Lacson,  when  before  the 
Congressional  committee  last  August  (p.  359  of  the  present  hearings 
before  this  committee)  said: 

I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  the  theory  of  the  free  admission  into  these 
islands  of  Chinese  labor.    *    •    • 

Senor  De  la  Rama  (p.  249  of  the  same  hearings),  when  asked 
whether  he  would  still  rely  upon  the  natives  or  would  employ  the 
Chinese  in  case  they  were  allowed  to  come  in,  replied :  "  We  would 
like  to  rely  upon  both  of  them." 

Secretary  Taft,  in  his  address  delivered  before  the  Union  Reading 
Club  at  Manila,  December  17,  1903,  said : 

I  know  the  disposition  of  most  Americans  here  is  to  open  the  doors  and  let 
in  the  Chinese,  so  that  we  may  have  Chinese  cheap  labor  in  the  island,  but  I 
am  emphatically  opposed  to  the  general  policy  of  admitting  the  Chinese. 
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Whether  or  not  the  Chinese  be  admitted,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  sufficient  Japanese  to  operate  the  proposed 
2o,000-acre  sugar  estates  of  Mindanao,  the  same  as  30,000  of  them 
have  alreadv  been  imported  into  Hawaii  for  the  same  purpose. 

And  all  tnese  concessions  are  alleged  to  be  in  the  sole  interest  of  the 
Filipino  people. 

PHILIPPINE  TREASURY  VERSUS  SUGAR  EXPLOITERS. 

lEvery  dollar  collected  by  our  custom-houses  on  Philippine  products 
entering  the  United  States  is  covered  into  a  separate  fund,  paid  over 
to  the  Philippine  treasury,  and  used  for  the  support  of  the  Fhilippine 

Svernment.  It  is  estimated  that  without  any  further  tariff  l^;is- 
ion  the  present  Philippine  sugar  crop  of  125,000  tons  will  soon 
amount  to  200,000  to  260,000  tons,  their  former  output,  and  that  it  will 
be  mostlj;  96-degree  sugar  before  many  years. 

On  Philippine  sugar  we  collect  75  per  cent  of  our  full  duty,  which 
amounts  to  $28.30  per  ton  for  96-degree  sugar,  and  this  would  yield 
an  annual  revenue  of  $5,660,000  on  200,000  tons,  all  of  which,  under 
present  law,  would  be  covered  into  the  Philippine  treasury.  Should 
the  pending  bill  be  enacted  into  law,  the  Philippine  treasury  would  be 
robbed  of  this  important  and  growing  source  of  revenue,  and  the 
benefits  would  accrue  solely  to  a  few  prospective  sugar  exploiters. 

LOSS  OF  8PAXI8H    MARKETS  (?). 

On  page  7  of  the  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  Secretanr 
Taft  told  you— 

We  think  that  a  50  per  cent  reduction  will  not  give  any  substantial  relief, 
and  that  nothing  short  of  75  per  cent  will  accomplish  a  useful  purpose.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  severance  of  these  islands  from  Spain  has  m«de 
no  difference  in  the  markets  to  which  their  tobacco  and  sugar  growers  may 
look.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  separation  from  Spain  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
growers  have  been  deprived  of  markets  which  were  of  great  assistance  to  them, 
and  it  seems  only  fair  and  just  that  the  United  States  should  sutMtltnte  iti 
own  markets  for  the  Spanish  markets. 

On  February  13,  1903,  Senator  Dietrich  furnished  the  Senate  some 
Philippine  statistics,  which  were  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, and  which  proved  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  groundless  statement 

On  February  27,  1903,  the  chairman  of  this  committee  asked  for 
and  received  unanimous  conseut  of  the  Senate  that  this  matter  be 
made  a  public  document,  and  on  March  3  he  requested  that  an  extra 
thousana  copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  War  Department :  and 
hence  it  would  seem  that  it  had  had  a  rather  wide  distribution. 

Officers  returning  from  the  Philippines  have  informed  me  that 
they  had  seen  the  document  at  various  places  throughout  the  islandis 

Notwithstanding  this,  when  Secretary  Taft  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  January,  1905,  he  said  (page  •226)  : 

♦  ♦  •  The  Spanish  market  has  been  practically  lost  since  the  American 
occupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  during  the  former  r^me  the  tobacco 
monopoly  in  Spain  was  obliged  by  the  Government  to  buy  a  certain  quantiti' 
of  Philippine  leaf,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  clause  there  is  naturally  now 
no  particular  reason.     ♦     •     * 

And  when  he  filed  his  brief  with  that  committee  he  said  (page 
2(>T)  : 

*  ♦  *  The  change  of  sovereignty,  therefore,  has  taken  away  from  the 
tobacco  growers  and  manufacturers  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  tbe  snpr 
inx)wers  of  those  islands  the  monopoly  of  the  valuable  market  of  Spain.  Tht 
United  States  Va  under  an  obligation  to  make  this  deficiency  good. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Secretary  Taft  plainly  stated  that  prior 
to  American  occupation  the  Philippines  had  a  "  monopoly  "  or  the 
Spanish  market  for  both  sugar  and  tobacco. 

In  his  speech  delivered  on  November  21,  1905,  before  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Kansas  City,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  said 
(p.  8  of  oflScial  copy) : 

It  is  argued  that  America  is  under  no  obligation  to  give  the  Philippines  any 
better  market  than  they  had  before,  and  that  as  they  did  not  have  the  Amer- 
ican market  before,  there  is  no  reason  for  them  now  to  complain  that  they  do 
not  have  it  This  argument  Is  as  unfounded  as  the  rest.  By  law  when  the 
Philippines  were  under  the  Spanish  regime,  from  1882,  sugar  paid  a  less  rate 
of  duty  imported  into  Spain  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  than  it  did  from  foreign 
countries,  and  when  imported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  it  only  paid  a  one- 
fifth  part  of  that  which  it  paid  when  imported  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
This  gave  a  constant  market  to  both  the  sugar  and  the  tobacco  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  Spain,  which  has  now  been  entirely  cut  off.  Is  it  possible  that  we  will 
not  be  as  generous  to  the  Philippines  as  Spain  was,  the  defects  of  whose 
government  have  formed  the  chief  excuse  for  our  taking  over  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  our  control? 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  War  in  these  various  statements  left 
nothing  to  the  imagination.  He  stated  plainly  that  prior  to  Amer- 
ican occupation,  owing  to  special  tariff  concessions,  Spain  furnished 
the  market  for  both  Philippine  tobacco  and  Philippine  sugar,  and 
that  now,  owing  to  American  occupation,  the  Spanish  market  for 
both  of  these  products  has  been  "  entirely  cut  off."  These  statements 
are  plain  ana  positive,  and  our  sense  of  justice  is  appealed  to  in 
order  to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  reducing  our  tariff  on  Philip- 
pine sugar  and  tobacco. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  concerning  the  Spanish  market  for  Phil- 
ippine tobacco,  which  the  honorable  Secretary  says  has  been  entirely 
•cut  off?  I  submit  herewith  some  Government  tables  showing  the 
utter  absurdity  of  the  honorable  Secretary's  statements,  inasmuch 
«s  they  show  that  for  ten  years  prior  to  American  occupation  Spain 
took  73  per  cent  of  the  Philippine  exports  of  tobacco,  and  that  since 
American  occupation,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Secretary's  own 
Department,  Spain  has  taken  a  greater  proportion  of  Philippine 
tobacco  by  1.7  per  cent  than  she  did  before  American  occupation. 
Hence,  the  Philippines  have  not,  as  the  Secretary  says,  been  robbed  of 
the  Spanish  market  for  their  tobacco,  and  the  appeal  for  sympathy 
on  this  score  falls  to  the  ground.    The  figures  are  as  follows : 

Philippine  tobacco  exparU, 

UNDER  SPANISH  RULE. 
[Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  July,  1901,  p.  131.] 


Year. 


Total  ex- 
ports. 


Total  la  ten 
br  Spain. 


1885 14,*i9.S7ti  12,319,487 

1886 lJ,txM>.*?7y  ,  11,056.221 

1887 Il.a3i5.«74  7,019,  ffTO 

1888 '^fi,l4l,ft2U  I  1?J07,&8S 

1889 22,Hn^344  I  17,372. 70« 

1890 '2J, 41^1,274  17,lna,0t0 

1891 2'i,(iKI,a39  I  17,681,221 

1892 m^lliOlO  I  20.9fiS.7M 

1893 2&, 465. 306  I  15,3?1,323 

1894 n,0.^9,t>?.*i  I  12,886,019 

Total a06,37l,«aa  |  15(},909,«IO 

Avenge  proportion  of  total  tobacco  exports  taken  by  Spain  during  the  above  period,  78  per  ceT^>- 
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Philippine  tobacco  exports — Continued. 

UNDER  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION. 
[Siunmary  of  Philippine  Commerce,  War  Department,  June  Issues,  1900-1906.] 


Year. 

Total  ex-    i  Total  taken 
ported.       !    l>7  Spain. 

1900 

1 
S14.010.856  '        fB.lQ2.72> 

1901 

17,929.100          14.472,9U 
21,044,615  .        16,666,71^ 

1902 

1908 

20.630,168  i        14,62i.4i& 

1904 

19,044,290          lS,093t& 

1905 

16,276,266          13, 456  06ft 

Total 

108,984,796  1        81,898.166 

Ayerage  proportion  of  total  tobacco  exports  taken  by  Spain  during  American  occupation,  74.7  per 
cent. 

As  to  the  matter  of  sugar,  the  fibres  show  up  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment on  this  subject  as  bBing  e<][ually  unfair. 

He  says  that  through  American  occupation  we  have  robbed  the 
Philippines  of  their  Spanish  market  for  their  sugar,  of  which  he 
says  they  enjoyed  a  "  monopoly." 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  honorable  Secretary  enjoys  a  rather 
peculiar  and  certainly  a  truly  ori^nal  idea  of  wnat  constitutes  a 
monopoly.  I  submit  herewith  a  table  which  gives  the  total  exports 
of  Philippine  sugar,  year  by  year,  for  thirty-five  years  prior  to  Ameri- 
can occupation  as  well  as  the  amount  of  sugar  taken  each  year  by 
Spain  and  also  that  taken  by  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  any  single  year's 
Philippine  sugar  crop  which  Spain  took  during  this  entire  r>eriod  was 
exactly  6^  per  cent,  and  that  during  the  entire  period  opain  pur- 
chased oidy  2.2  per  cent  of  the  Philippine  exports  of  sugar. 

This  is  the  "  monopoly  "  the  Philippines  had  of  the  Spanish  susar 
market,  and  of  which  we  have  so  cruelly  robbed  the  islands,  and  ror 
which  the  honorable  Secretary  says  we  are  now  under  obligations  to 
give  them  free  admittance  to  our  markets. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  were  two  years  during  each  of  whidi 
the  United  States  purchased  more  sugar  of  the  Pnilippines  than 
Spain  bought  during  tlie  entire  period  of  thirty-five  years,  and  that 
altogether  we  purchased  more  than  twenty  times  as  much  Philippine 
sugar  as  Spain  did. 

Last  year  the  Philippines  shipped  to  the  United  States  nearly  half 
as  much  sugar  as  thejr  shipped  to  Spain  during  the  entire  thirty-five 
years  preceding  American  occupation. 
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I  offer  the  table  herewith,  and  will  say  that  all  of  our  ''  obligations 
to  the  Philippines  "  seem  to  be  based  on  about  the  same  ''  moral  §nd 
altruistic  "  grounds. 

ToUd  iugar  exports  of  the  Philippine  IdandSy  total  to  ike  contineni  of  Europe  {including 
Spain),  and  total  to  the  United  States. 


Year. 

Total  ex- 
ports. 

Exported 

to  United 

StetOL 

Exported 
to  conti- 
nent of 
Europe. 

Percentage 
to  conti- 
nent of 
Europe. 

1862 

93,242 
75.010 
68,786 
55,177 
54,886 
64,560 
74,080 
68,809 
78,218 
87^466 
96,526 
89,887 
108,861 
126,199 
180,481 
122,786 
117,982 
184.806 
180,723 
211.417 
152,280 
215,286 
122,676 
202,791 
186,799 
179,149 
185,808 
218,926 
147,626 
166,410 
246,941 
261,518 
194,320 
280,922 
229,914 
202,092 

10,642 
8,209 
15,889 
12,480 
18,606 
11,268 
14,854 
29,044 
28,184 
40,861 
82,219 
85,821 
51,216 
58,549 
78,583 
64,692 
68.902 
56.076 
102,381 
85.868 
77,989 
149,580 
80,628 
142,826 
134.883 
123,497 
118,907 
147,584 
67,511 
92,892 
81,821 
78,771 
56,889 
59.616 
98.178 
24.862 

1,162 
819 
429 
989 
686 
1,788 
660 
487 
2,807 
8,692 
2,766 
4,468 
2,270 
1,778 
1,650 
2,258 
3,138 
2,168 
4,465 
9,582 
8,962 
9,215 
8,078 
4,162 
5,445 
4,510 
4,680 
5,122 
8,926 
2,888 
8,082 
3,843 
4,119 
4,009 
3,548 
1,775 

1.2 

1868 • 

1.1 

1864 

.6 

1865 

1.7 

1866 

1.2 

1867 

2.7 

1868 

.9 

1869 

.6 

1870 

2.» 

1871 ; 

4.1 

1872 

2.a 

1878 

5.0 

1874 

1.2 

1875 

1.4 

1876 

1.2 

1877 

1.8 

1878 

2.  ft 

1879 

1.6 

1880 

2.4 

1881 

4.6 

1882 

2.6 

1888 

4.2 

1884 : 

.     6.5 

1886 

2.0 

1886 

2.9 

1887 

2.5 

1888 

2.5 

1889 

2.8 

1800 

2.7 

1891 

1.4 

1892 

2,2 

1893 

1.2 

1894 

2.1 

1806 

1.7 

1896 

•l.fr 

1897 

.6 

Total 

5,355,259 

2,464,924 

128,086 

Percentage  of  totel  sugar  exports  teken  by  United  States 46 

Percentage  of  total  sugar  exports  taken  by  Continent  of  Europe,  including  Spain 2. 2 

NOTK.— Figures  from  1862  to  1888  from  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  for  January,. 
1902,  p.  2758.    Figures  from  1888  to  1897.  from  p.  2764.  same  publication. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  remark  tjiat  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
War  Department  the  Philippines  shipped  57,000  tons  of  sugar  to 
the  United  States  last  year,  or  as  much  as  Spain  purchased  tor  the 
thirteen  years  prior  to  American  occupation. 
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Secretary  Taft,  in  his  speech  before  the  Commercial  Club  of  Kan- 
sas City,  on  November  20, 1905,  told  his  hearers  that — 

When  the  Philippine  people  come  to  calculate  the  amount  of  benefit  which 
they  have  received  from  the  United  States,  it  is  entirely  natural  that  they 
should  look  at  the  material  side,  and  that,  although  professing  an  intense 
desire  for  individual  liberty,  they  should  really  be  more  sensitive  upon  the 
subject  of  business  prosperity  and  individual  comfort.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  when  they  look  back  over  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  and  find 
a  long  series  of  disasters  affecting  injuriously  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  country,  they  should  charge  the  American  Government  with  responsibility 
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therefor.  Even  in  our  own  civilized  country  we  ; 
astrous  crops  and  financial  panics  upon  a  nationt 
to  drive  out  the  party  in  power,  whereas  prospei 
abundant  harvests  seems  to  serve  as  a  sufficient  r 
cumbents  in  office.  If  this  be  the  case  with  us,  ho^ 
in  a  country  like  the  Philippines,  in  which  the  tei 
«mment  as  a  parent  and  the  father  of  all. 

Instead  of  having  had  disastrous  crops  ii 
American  occupation,  as  the  above  would  ii 
the  reverse.  Allowing  a  short  period  in  whi 
conditions  after  American  occupation,  and 
exports  of  all  principal  crops  for  1900  and  1 
ing  this  period  the  exports  of  hemp  have  in 
to  $22,000,000;  of  copra,  from  $1,700,000  to  % 
$3,000,000  to  $4,900,000,  while  the  value  c 
tobacco  has  decreased  something  less  than 
ports  have  increased  from  $21,000,000  in  19i 

I  append  herewith  a  table  showing  the  tot 
thirty-eight  years  prior  to  American  occup 
ports  subsequent  to  American  occupation ;  a 
the  large  amount  of  Philippine  exports  whi 
taken  and  the  meager  amount  of  American 

Eines  bought  from  us  during  the  same  years 
e  seen  that  the  exports  of  the  islands  had  ne 
American  occupation. 

Commerce  of  the  Philippine  1 
UNDER  SPANISH  RULE 

[From  Census  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  vo 

From  the  first  year  the  Talue  of  their  exports  i 
rfgures  from  1805  to  1808  are  not  given  in  Philipp 


Vwr, 

tlO,5S2,4SO 

iai65o.m 

18.  fiSi,  -SVr. 

23,024,073 
I3,4i«,a27 

lU«M,4a2 
10.ft6i.«67 

Export*. 

Y« 

Iflfr?                 ...«**...*. 

22. 008,561  1 

I7;38G,(»1 
IS,  572,183 

is,46«.esa 

IgJl 

Y^m     .  . 

lff7»... 
IM)... 

1«&9 

UMO. »,...„.....,. 

ISftl... 
Ifi82... 

IMl 

lg«3 

1SR8. ........ 

Mfia                  .  ..... 

SS:::::;:::::::::::::::: 

lAfU                                , 

SS:::::::::::::::::::::: 

im 

1870...... 

urn... 

1»M>... 

i§n... 
iMa... 

ISTS.. 

1871 

1076 ,.„. 

int........  ...*»   .  .... 

1877.. 

]f»5... 
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Commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands — Continued. 

UNDER  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION. 

[From  Commerce  of  the  Philippine  I^landH,  Bureau  of  Insular  Affain,  War  Department.] 


ImportiL 


TotnL 


Year  e  Qdtng  J  une  30—  I 

IBBSa «&,flfid,tti8 

1M39 „....., .„  t9,itiiwe 

!«»..„ 23.04$.aG6 

ISOl ,..- J  S2,8tS,i11 

iBOa,,..,. .„_.., ._J  »2.141.Wa 

1903 ...„. „ ,J  3a,t7l,88a 

lf04, BS,2aO,7fil 

1905, „„..,... I  3ei,J<7fl,350 

Total I  20g,  647^051 


From  UnUecJ 
Statefl. 


ll.fiNT.TOl 
a.034,dl^ 

4,a3a,2i« 


23.06fi,ill 


X&portB. 


Total. 


14, 
:», 

30, 
S2, 


76ti, 
431 
927, 
131 
2fiO, 
352, 


culture.  I     »^'«8. 


lS7.e6a,B4l  I 


3,572*021 
7.691.74S 
13,  J^.  059 
ll,]02,r?6 
L'i,  668.020 


5l.6Sa,7S4 


a  Five  months.  August  to  December,  Incluiiive. 

1896  and  1899  figures  taken  from  Philippine  oenmis;  all  other  from  "Commerce  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,"  War  Department. 

Arresting  the  Development  of  the  American  Beet-Suoar  Industry. 

kighty  millions  of  american  and  european  money,  much  of  which  would 
otherwise  be  employed  in  developing  the  home  sugar  industry,  now  en- 
gaged in  exploiting  the  hawaiian  sugar  industry  with  33,000  chinese 
coolies  and  japanese  laborers,  as  a  direct  result  of  special  congressional 

ACTION. 

List  of  corporations  operating  sugar  estates  in  Hawaii  in  1899,  since  which  time 
both  capital  and  sugar  output  have  been  doubled.  Only  $38,991  of  the  capital 
engaged  is  owned  by  native  Hawaiiana. 


Island  and  name  of  plantation. 


OAHIT. 


Ewa  Plantation  Co 

Waianae  Co 

Waialua  Plantation  Co  . 
Kahuku  Plantation  Co  . 
Heeia  Agricultuml  Co . . 
Waimanalo  Sugar  C^) . . . 

Oahu  Sugar  Co 

Honolulu  Sugar  Co 


MAUI. 

Olowalu  Sugar  Co 

Pioneer  Mill  Co 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co 

Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co. 

Pftia  plantation; 

Haiku  Sugar  Co 

Hana  plantation 

Hamoa  plantation 

Kipahulu  Sugar  Co 

Kinei  plantation 

Nahiku  Sugar  Co 


MOLOKAI. 


American  Sugar  Co . 
Kamalo  Sugar  Co . . . 


Total 
capital. 


f5,<100,UOO 

IRJO.OOO 

8,ii0l>.0t)O 

f)00,OUO 

IfiO.OlMJ 

8,6D0,(1U) 
900.000 


160,000 
2,000.000 

700.000 
10,000,000 

7.'i0.000 

500,000 
1,000,000 

176,000 

160,000 
8,000,000 

750,000 


1,500,000 
1,000,000 


Maunalei  . 


1,000,000 


Island  and  name  of  plantation. 


Paauhau  plantation 

Hamakau  Mill  Co 

Kukaiau  plantation 

Ookala  Sugar  Co 

Laupahoeboe  Sugar  Co 

Hakalau  plantation 

Hokomu  Sugar  Co 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co 

Onomea  Sugar  Co 

,  Hilo  Sugar  Co , 

I  WaikeaMillCo 

!  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co... 
i  Hutchiniion  Sugai^Plant  Co. , 

I  Union  Mill  Co 

>  Kohala  Sugar  Co . 

i  Pacific  Sugar  Co 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co 

Kona  Sugar  Co 

Olaa  Sugar  Co , 


Total 
capital. 


Kilauea  Sugar  Co 

Makee  Sugar  Co 

Lihue  Plantati(m  Co 

Kolao  Sugar  Co 

McBryde  Sugar  Co 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Co 

Wainea  Sugar  Mill 

i  Kekaha Sugar  Co.  (Limited) 


II 


16,000,000 
600,000 
120,000 
500,000 
300,000 

1,000.000 
750,000 
750,000 

1,000,000 
500.000 
600,000 

1.000,000 

2,500,000 
200,000 
480,000 
500.000 

2.000,000 
500.000 

5.000,000 


300,000 

500,000 

1,400.000 

300,000 

3.500,000 

2,000.000 

125,000 

600,000 
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Arresting  the  Development  of  the  American  Beet-Suoab  Indttsibt. 
many   millions  of  american   sugar  capital  diverted  by   legislation  from 

the  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HOME  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  TO  THE  PEON  SUGAR  INDU8TIT 
OF  PORTO  RICO,  THEREBY  QUADRUPLING  THE  SUGAR  OUTPUT  OF  THE  ISLAND  IR 
FIVE   YEARS. 

A  few  of  the  new  Porto  Rico  sugar  factories. 


Districts. 

Owners  (all  Americans). 

!  CroMof 
Plantationa.                 1   19&< 

HnniftCfto 

Hnmarao  Snnr  Co 

Hnmacao 

1,91 

Wagiuthn 

San  Cristobal 

LM 

Faijftrdo 

Parjardo  8unr  Co 

Farjardo  Sugar  Co 

s.no 

Ganaica 

Quanica  Oentrale 

i,m 

OnRvaiiML 

De  Ford  ^Co T 

Central  A^iruirre 

Sm 

[The  Loaislana  Planter,  April  18,  1003,  p.  243.] 

Prospects  in  Porto  Rico, — De  Ford  &  Co.,  bankers  and  sugar  planters,  said: 
"  The  two  institutions  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  doing  well.  A  yetr 
ago  to-day  we  had  in  our  bank  $933,000  in  deposits;  to-day  the  total  it 
11,067,000.  The  capacity  of  the  Central  Aguirre  sugar  plant  has  been  doubled, 
rising  from  10,000  tons  output  to  20,000  tons.  The  Guanlca  Company  has  now 
completed  Its  factory,  and  its  production  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  15,000 
tona" 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  May  0,  1903,  p.  299.] 

Porto  Rico. — The  most  important  happening  of  thei«week  in  sugar  circtoB  in 
Porto  Rico  was  the  putting  Into  operation  the  new  mill  of  De  Ford  &  Ca  at  tlie 
Aguirre  Central.  It  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  one  heretofore  used,  tbns 
doubling  the  capacity  of  the  plant    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  July  4,  1908,  pp.  8  and  9.] 

Fritze,  Lundt  &  Co.,  it  is  said,  shipped  one-half  of  the  entire  island  cropi 
They  represent  the  trust  and  handle  as  much  sugar  as  all  of  the  other  merchtDti 
on  the  island  put  together.  The  Naguabo  Sugar  Company  scheme  is  said  to  be 
progressing,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Hawes,  the  expert  who  designed  and  erected  the 
Guanlca  plant  and  also  was  employed  at  Aguirre,  Is  now  pushing  the  Naguabo 
Central  scheme. 

He  is  at  present  waiting  for  the  arrival  from  the  north  of  his  principals,  to 
clinch  some  of  the  contracts  he  Is  said  to  have  partially  obtained  in  that  dis- 
trict He  is  expecting  Mr.  J.  B.  Craven,  vice-president  of  the  Lafayette  Sugir 
Refining  Company,  of  New  Orleans,  and  ofllcer  of  the  Mexican  Sugar  Gompany* 
on  one  of  the  next  ships.  Mr.  Fleming  and  other  capitalists  of  the  same  com- 
pany are  also  expected.  When  they  arrive  It  is  said  that  contracts  will  be 
closed  with  the  planters  of  that  district  for  the  purchase  of  their  cane. 

The  Naguiibo  Central  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  2,000  tons  of  cane  a  day,  which 
will  amount  to  about  20,000  tons  of  sugar  a  season  if  it  is  run  at  full  capacity 
all  of  the  time.  It  will  be  designed  to  run  only  at  half  that  capacity  at  ftrst, 
and  then  the  additional  capacity  added  afterwards  If  the  land  and  cane  are  se- 
cured.    It  will  cost  about  $500,000.     •     ♦     • 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  Aug.  22,  1903,  p.  122.] 

Sugar  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. — Mr.  C.  P.  Rawlston,  of  New  Tort 
City,  mechanical  and  consulting  engineer,  who  arrived  here  Friday,  spoke  more 
in  detail  yesterday  concerning  his  experience  in  the  sugar  countries  than  be  did 
on  the  previous  day.     ♦     •     • 

Mr.  Rawlston  returned  from  Porto  Rico  only  a  few  months  ago,  where  be 
erected  four  sugar  houses,  besides  putting  in  a  large  amount  of  Tarious  other 
kinds  of  machinery.  He  says  the  sugar  industry  has  developed  In  Porto  RJ^^ 
since  annexation,  and  the  former  production  has  been  quadrupled.    ^    ^    * 
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[The  Louisiana  Planter,  Jan.  2,  1904,  p.  3.] 

Development  of  Porto  Rico, — In  a  letter  from  our  Porto  Rican  corresiwndent, 
which  will  be  found  in  another  column  in  this  Issue,  evidences  are  given  of  the 
rapid  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  that  island,  which  will  doubtless 
soon  surpass  anything  ever  contemplated  by  the  most  sanguine.  With  a  crop 
this  season  of  over  100,000  tons,  and  the  industry  only  beginning  to  develop  in 
Porto  Rico,  we  may  expect  within  ten  years  to  get  a  half  million  tons  from  that 
favored  island. 

As  shown  by  our  correspondent,  the  new  railway  line  Just  completed  has 
already  contracted  for  150,000  tons  of  sugar  cane  to  be  transported  over  Its 
lines,  and  the  several  modern  central  factories  have  now  offering  them  more 
cane  than  they  can  grind.  It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  these  factories, 
Guanica,  we  believe,  belongs  to  the  same  interests  as  the  American  sugar  trust, 
■and  is  an  immense  establishment,  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  friends  of  protection  in  this  country  who  have  been 
advocating  the  development  of  our  own  home  beet  and  cane  sugar  industries, 
and  yet  who  acquiesced  in  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  and  the  low  duty  ar- 
rangement with  Porto  Rico,  will  soon  find  themselves  wondering  why  they 
could  ever  have  made  such  a  mistake.  It  will  be  recalled  that  even  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  in  returning  the  reciprocity  treaty  to  the  lower  House 
of  Congress  with  its  favorable  report,  used  the  phrase  that  the  treaty  **  did  no 
Injury  to  any  American  Industry."  These  insidious,  if  not  Insincere,  breaches 
in  our  protective  tariff  system  now  bid  fair  to  destroy  our  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry at  no  very  remote  date. 

[The  LouBiana  Planter.  Jan.  2,  1904,  p.  10.] 

Porto  Rico. — ♦  ♦  ♦  An  event  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  future 
j^ugar  industry  of  Porto  Rico  took  place  recently,  when  the  American  Railroad 
Company  formally  opened  its  completed  line  from  Mayaguez  to  Ponce.  The 
governor  and  other  high  Island  officials  were  guests  on  the  first  train  and  at  a 
banquet  at  Ponce.  Sugar  lands  along  this  road  have  doubled,  tripled,  or  quad- 
rupled In  value  during  the  last  year,  and  thousands  more  acres  of  virgin  soil 
will  be  put  into  cane  next  year.  The  improvement  has  cost  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  the  new  tracks  run  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Porto  Rico,  where  for  four  centuries  the  ox  carts  and  pack  horses  have  been 
the  only  means  of  transportation.  Now  there  is  a  through  line  of  rails  from 
San  Juan  to  Ponce,  except  between  Camuy  and  AguadiUa,  and  work  on  that 
section  will  soon  be  begun.  It  is  now  covered  by  a  four  hours'  coach  ride  over 
an  excellent  road.  A  passenger  can  now  travel  In  a  day  from  San  Juan  to 
Ponce,  practically  all  rail,  and  avoid  the  90-mile  carriage  ride  over  the 
military  road,  and  at  less  than  one-half  the  former  cost.  The  freight  rate  is 
reduced,  the  time  of  transit  shortened,  and  the  road  seems  destined  to  do  a 
splendid  business.  It  already  has  a  single  contract  for  the  hauling  of  150,000 
tons  of  sugar  cane  to  the  centrals,  and  it  makes  available  for  sugar  growers 
many  miles  of  splendid  cane  lands,  extending  the  sugar  district  where  the  larg- 
est centrals  of  the  island  are  located.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  received  some  straight  and 
Interesting  news  from  the  Santo  Domingo  sugar  districts  this  week.  Three 
days  ago  a  party  of  prominent  Santo  Domingo  exiles  came  to  Porto  Rico  to 
consult  with  the  recently  deposed  president,  General  Wos  y  Gil.  One  of  them 
said: 

"  It  Is  evident  that  Dominican  sugar  no  longer  has  an  outlet.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Porto  Rico  and  the  production  of  sugar  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which 
so  damaged  the  market  for  Dominican  sugar  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
followed  by  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  which  is  the  deathblow  to  the  sugar 
Industry  In  Santo  Domingo.  Now  huge  machinery  will  be  left  to  rust,  and 
vast  cane  fields  will  lie  Idle  and  uncultivated  for  the  market  in  the  United 
States.  The  only  sugar  market  that  was  left  open  to  Dominican  sugar  has 
been  closed  to  the  produce  of  the  now  truly  poverty-stricken  Republic  Much 
American  capital  has  been  Invested  In  the  sugar  Industry  In  Santo  Domingo, 
and,  because  of  this  and  weightier  reasons,  it  was  hoped,  first  by  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Jiminez  and  next  by  that  of  General  Vasquez,,  that  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  would  be  obtained;  but  In  each 
Instance  resolutions  came  to  put  an  end  to  projected  negotiations.     •     •     ♦ »» 
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[The  Louisiana  Planter,  Mar.  26,  1904,  p.  221.] 

Sugar  in  Porto  Rico  and  Ouwiica  central  factory, — When  Porto  Rico  became 
American  territory,  after  the  war  of  1898,  the  sugar  planters  then  found  them- 
selves in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  a  free  market  for  their  produce  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  it  was  not  long  until  American  capitalists  saw  tbe 
great  possibilities  awaiting  the  industry  there.  One  large  factory — Central 
Aguirre — was  erected  three  yeare  ago.  and  the  Guanica  central,  described  below, 
is  a  similar  undertaking  on  an  even  larger  scale.  Both  these  factories  are  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  which,  unfortunately,  suffers  from  droughts,  and  irriga- 
tion is  an  absolute  necessity,  the  water  being  usually  obtained  by  pumping  from 
driven  wells.  The  factories  own  or  lease  about  half  of  the  land  In  cultivation, 
and  the  other  half  is  in  the  hands  of  colonos  or  farmers,  who  receive  the  equiva- 
lent of  5  to  5i  per  cent  of  first  sugar  i)er  ton  of  cane  loaded  into  the  company's 
cars.  There  is  practically  an  unlimited  supply  of  native  labor  for  the  culti- 
vation, and  wages  are  from  40  to  50  cents  per  day.  Mechanics,  however,  g«t 
from  $1  to  $2.50  per  day,  and  a  few  even  as  high  as  $3.50.  The  United  Stattt 
immigration  laws,  preventing  the  importation  of  contract  laborers,  tend  to  keep 
out  the  very  capable  black  mechanics  from  neighboring  islands,  wlio  do  not 
usually  make  more  than  60  cents  to  $1.  The  soil  of  Porto  Rico  is  very  fertile, 
nnd  with  efficient  irrigation  may  be  dei)ended  upon  to  yield  nearly  40  tons  of 
cane  per  acre,  and  in  some  places  it  has  already  yielded  over  60  tons  per  acre. 

[The  I^uisiana  Planter,  Apr.  2,  1904,  p.  239.] 

♦  ♦  ♦  President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  has 
this  week  returned  from  a  trip  to  Porto  Rico.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  says :  **  Tlie  soil 
which  is  most  fertile,  produces  three  and  four  crops  a  year,  and  yet  tlie  iwople 
are  hungry.  I  saw  men  in  the  sugar  refineries  in  Porto  Rico  working  fifteen 
and  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  40  cents  per  diem.  Most  of  the  refineries  have  com- 
pany or,  as  we  term  them  '  pluck -me '  stores.  The  employees  are  paid  with 
checks  from  the  refineries,  which  are  redeemable  only  at  the  company  stores. 
The  working  people  have  no  money,  but  are  given  checks,  for  which  they  ob- 
tained a  very  inferior  quality  of  necessaries  of  life  at  a  greatly  increa.«aed  price. 

**  The  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  as  much  bound  to  the  soil  as  were  the  serfs  and 
guilds  when  lords  and  barons  were  in  full  sway  and  when  men  were  mere  serv- 
ants. Women  and  girls  work  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  from  15 
to  20  cents  a  day ;  laborers  receive  30  and  35  cents,  and  sometimes  40  cents  a  day 
for  a  day  of  eleven  or  twelve  hours  of  labor;  skilled  bricklayers  get  $1.25; 
carpenters,  75  cents;  tailors,  $25  a  month;  cigar  makers,  $3.50  to  $4,50  per 
thousand,  and  they  are  capable  of  making  from  200  to  250  cigars  a  day.  I  saw 
more  idle  men  In  Porto  Rico,  idle  not  by  choice,  but  because  they  can  not  find 
any  work,  than  I  ever  came  across  before  in  my  entire  life.  This  condition  not 
only  prevails  in  the  sugar-cane  and  coffee  fields,  but  in  every  line  of  industiy." 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  May  14,  1904,  p.  329.] 

The  Hugar  world. — Annexation  to  the  United  States  Is  rat)idly  developing  the 
sugar  industry  in  Porto  Rico.  The  exports  In  1901  were  69,000  short  tons.  In 
1902,  92,000,  and  in  1903,  117,000  short  tons.  It  Is  exi)ected  that  this  develop- 
ment will  continue  to  Increase  until  all  the  land  in  the  island  suitable  for  cane 
production  will  come  under  cultivation,  and  In  Porto  Rico  this  would  take  about 
the  whole  Island  and  perhaps  Increase  the  production  to  400,000  or  500,000  tons. 
While  the  lands  of  Porto  Rico  are  not  as  fertile  as  those  of  Cuba,  yet  they  are 
nearly  all  capable  of  cultivation,  and  with  the  large  Island  population  that 
Porto  Rico  possesses  we  may  find  that  we  have  an  American  Barbados  of  our 
own,  only  several  times  larger  and  furnishing  several  times  more  sugar. 

[The  Louisiana  Farmer,  May  28,  1904,  p.  371 — Extract  from  the  Orange  Judd  Farflier, 
by  B.  G.  Conover,  Porto  Rica] 

Porto  Rlcan  sugar  and  Porto  Rican  tobacco  may  yet  make  Uncle  Sam's  new 
tropical  possession.  These  two  industries,  fostered  and  promoted  by  American 
capital  and  skill  since  the  American  occupation  six  years  ago,  have  steadily 
advanced  until  in  tbe  markets  everj'where  the  products  are  eagerly  sought  for 
and  first-rate  prices  paid.  The  Improvement  in  the  sugar  industry  has  been 
especially  noteworthy,  and  now  cane  cultivation  throughout  the  island  seems  on 
the  eve  of  a  boom  bigger  than  ever,  brought  about  by  the  recent  influx  of  AIne^ 
lean  capital  and  methods  of  grinding. 
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Tb0  tendency  among  planters  is  centralization  and  grinding,  if  not  cultlvationt 
by  tlie  cooperative  methods.  To  equip  a  modern  mill  for  the  world-l>eating 
competition  which  Porto  Rico  is  destined  to  engage  in  very  shortly  costs 
$350,000.  American  capital,  however,  is  not  appalled  by  this.  Judging  by  recent 
investments  in  sugar  culture.  Most  of  the  sugar  exported  from  here  goes  to 
New  Yorlt  direct.  Many  tons  have  been  shipped  recently  by  the  weekly 
steamers. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  July  2,  1904.  p.  8.] 

Porto  Kico. — ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  likely  that  a  new  central  will  be  established  in 
the  Fajardo,  the  Vieques,  and  the  Maunabo  districts.  At  present  the  grinderies 
are  all  small  and  can  not  compete  with  any  success  whatever  with  the  more 
recently  established  centrals. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  August  20,  1904,  p.  128.] 

Porto  Rico. — The  society  recently  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  island  of  Porto  Kico 
expects  to  get  down  to  hard  work  by  September  1.  One  of  the  first  things  to 
which  the  society  will  turn  its  attention  will  be  the  investigation  of  the  sugar 
Industiy.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  island  are  members  of 
the  society,  and  Attorney-General  Willis  Sweet  is  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of 
the  project.  Sugar  men  believe  that  the  report  of  the  society  will  do  much 
toward  inviting  capitalists  to  invest  in  Porto  Rlcan  sugar  lands.  The  failure 
of  the  $5,000,000  agricultural  loan  during  the  recent  extraordinary  session  of 
the  legislature  is  much  lamented  by  prominent  Americans  and  Porto  R leans, 
and  it  is  expected  that  when  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  is  called 
within  the  next  few  months  that  there  will  be  a  revulsion  of  feeling  and  the 
bill  will  be  reintroduced  and  put  through.  Should  such  a  programme  be  carried 
out  it  will  be  a  decided  benefit  to  sugar  manufacturing  in  Porto  Rico. 

[The  Ix)ul8lana  Planter.  September  3,  1904,  p.  151.] 

The  sugar  tcorld. — The  Humacao  Sugar  Ck)mpany  is  rei)orted  to  have  securel 
contracts  and  options  for  080  acres  out  of  2,156  acres  of  the  best  cane  lands  In 
the  district  of  Humacao  and  Maguabo,  on  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  with  all  the 
necessary  rights  for  manufacturing. 

[The  lA)ul8iiina  Planter,  September  24,  1904,  p.  211.] 

Porto  Rico. — Half  a  million  dollars  are  to  be  invested  in  sugar  manufacture 
in  Porto  Rico  if  the  plans  of  Mr.  William  T.  Shields,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  are 
carried  to  successful  fruition.  Mr.  Shields  and  a  number  of  New  York 
capitalists  have  had  the  Porto  Rican  project  in  mind  for  some  time  back,  and 
they  will  send  a  rei)resentative  to  the  island  by  the  first  steamer  leaving  in 
October.  He  will  look  over  the  ground  and  if  he  finds  conditions  as  they  have 
been  represented  to  him  and  to  the  backers  of  the  project  he  will  at  once  report, 
and  steps  will  be  taken  to  acquire  a  plantation. 

Mr.  Shields  has  a  friend  in  the  Arecibo  district  who  has  been  urging  him  to 
embark  in  sugar  manufacture  for  some  time  past.  Mr.  Shields  and  a  syn- 
dicate of  Albany  capitalists  have  thought  favorably  of  the  idea,  but  have 
waited  to  study  the  situation  more  and  examine  the  production  figures  for 
several  years  past  very  carefully.  They  have  become  convinced  that  there  is 
a  good  return  for  an  investment  if  that  investment  Is  made  on  a  large  scale. 
They  purpose,  if  the  report  of  their  representative  in  October  is  what  they 
expect  it  will  be,  to  spend  not  less  than  $500,000  In  the  purchase  of  land  and 
the  equipping  of  a  plant.  It  Is  the  intention  to  locate  in  the  Arecibo  district, 
and  one  of  the  commissions  of  the  representative  of  the  promoters  will  be  to 
secure  an  option  on  land  In  that  vicinity,  provided  It  can  be  secured  at  as 
reasonable  figures  as  in  other  desirable  locations. 

[The  Louisiana  IManter,  October  29,  1904,  p.  295.] 

Porto  Rico. —  ♦  ♦  ♦  Attorney-General  Sweet  and  a  number  of  Americans 
who  went  to  Santo  Domingo  recently  to  become  better  informed  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  that  island  agriculturally  have  returned,  and  while  ^ithusiastie 
over  naany  things  met  with  there,  still  maintain  that  Porto  Rico,  especially 
in  tjbe  matter  of  sugar  culture,  need  fear  no  rival  in  that  quarter.    Now  that 
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Judge  Sweet  has  gotten  back  be  will  turn  bis  attention  to  the  work  of  boooh 
ing  the  society  started  a  few  weeks  ago  for  the  promotion  of  the  agricaltural 
Interests  of  the  island.  The  cultivation  of  cane  is  one  of  the  principal  subjects 
for  Investigation  and  promotion.  It  is  said  the  attorney-general  himself  coo- 
templates  investment  in  the  sugar  line,  and  will  take  the  matter  up  for  more 
particular  consideration  as  soon  as  the  present  election  work  is  completed. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  December  17,  1904,  p.  410.] 

A  new  Porto  Rico  factory. — ^A  large  sugar-manufacturing  project  which  Wdi 
fair  to  have  a  practical  and  satisfactory  termination,  and  in  this  respect  it 
diiTers  from  some  of  the  plans  of  this  character  formulated  in  that  islani 
since  the  Spanish  war.  The  present  design  embraces  the  construction  of  a 
complete  central  factory  of  large  capacity,  and  we  understand  that  Mr.  R,  R 
Lawrence,  38  West  Twenty-fifth  street,  New  York,  a  well-known  business  mas 
of  that  city,  is  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  March  4,  1905,  p.  131.] 

Sugar  industry  in  Porto  Rico. — Two  important  sugar  factories  have  been 
recently  founded  with  French  capital.  One,  La  Fortuna,  at  Ponce,  is  directed 
by  its  founder,  M.  Manoury,  whose  name  is  universally  known  in  the  sag»r 
Industry.  The  other,  Coloso,  at  Aguadilla,  founded  by  the  Credit  Mobilier 
of  Paris,  has  Just  secured  as  director  M.  Henri  Dechuy,  engineer  arts  and 
manufactures,  who  has  drawn  to  himself  the  attention  of  the  sugar  world  by 
his  remarkable  works  on  losses  by  entrainment  in  evaporators.  (Journal  des 
Fabricants  de  Sucre,  Feb.  15.) 

[The  Louisana  Planter,  October  7,  1905,  p.  235.] 

Hon.  Willis  Sweet,  of  Idaho,  who  served  two  years  as  assistant  attorney 
under  the  United  States  Government  in  Porto  Rico,  when  asked  here  yesterday 
<  September  30,  1905)  as  to  the  prospects  for  sugar  production  in  the  island, 
«aid :  **  Porto  Rico  has  a  great  future,  probably  a  greater  future  than  Cuba. 
Sugar  planting  is  coming  to  be  the  principal  industry  of  the  island,  and  a  great 
many  Americans  are  going  there  to  engage  in  the  profitable  business."    ♦    •    • 

Arresting  the  Development  of  the  American  Beet-Sugar  Industry. 

eighty  out  of  86  projected  american  beet-suoar  plants,  to  cost  $49,000,oool 
abandoned  as  the  direct  result  of  anticipated  cuban  redfrocitt — (p0» 
list  see  page  572,  hearings  before  committee  on  ways  ani>  means,  januabt, 
1902) — capital  of  sugar  men  diverted  from  the  home  sugar  industry  to 
the  expix)itation  of  the  cuban  sugar  fields,  of  which  americans  now  0w5 
a  large  percentage. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  Jan.  16,  1904,  p.  46.] 

POWERFUL    INFLUENCES    WHICH    BROUGHT    ABOUT    CUBAN    RECEPBOCirY. 

American  oivnership  in  Cuba. — According  to  the  statement  sent  to  the  State 
Secretary,  at  Washington,  by  the  United  States  cpnsul -general  at  Habana,  the 
total  amount  of  investments  made  in  this  island  by  Ainerican  citizens  aggre- 
gate $100,000,000,  in  the  following  form : 

In  sugar  plantations $25,000,000 

In  tobacco  plantations,  cigar  and  cigarette  factories 45,  UOO.OOO 

In  fruit  plantations 3,500.000 

In  mining  pursuits 5,000,000 

In    railroads 12,000.000 

In    tramways 8,000,000 

In  minor  industries  and  real  estate 1,500.000 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  June  18,  1904,  p.  417.] 

Another  big  sugar  corporation  has  been  organized  in  the  State  of  New  Jetwejf 
under  the  style  of  the  ESmpire  Sugar  Refining  Company,  with  an  anUioriied 
capital  of  $2,500,000,  and  it  is  said  that  this  new  company  will  operate  dUefly 
in  Cuba. 
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[The  Loalslana  Planter,  June  18,  1004,  p.  422.] 

Another  plantation  sold, — The  sugar  plantation  "  Esp^ranza."  located  in  the 
Guantanamo  district,  has  recently  been  sold,  with  its  annexed  cane  tenancies, 
••  Los  Pozos  "  and  **  San  Antonio,"  to  an  American  syndicate,  for  the  sum  of 
1600,000  American  currency. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  Jane  25,  1904,  p.  440.] 

♦     ♦     ♦     Mr.  Charles  Philips,  of  Habana,  said : 

"At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  realty  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  is  owned  by  Americans.  In  the  month  of  March  last  there  were 
100  transfers  of  land  in  Pinar  del  Rio  to  Americans,  some  of  the  tracts  being 
5,000  acres  in  extent  At  the  present  rate  it  will  not  be  long  ere  one-half  of 
Cuba  will  be  the  property  of  enterprising  people  from  the  United  States.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  will  come  about  Inside  of  two  years.  The  sure  result  of  this  extensive 
Yankee  ownership  will  be  annexation.  Under  the  present  laws  of  the  Island  It 
takes  five  years'  residence  as  an  essential  of  citizenship.  Five  years  from  now 
Americans  will  be  so  numerous  and  their  interests  so  heavy  that  their  influence 
will  suffice  to  make  of  Cuba  an  American  possession,  which  is  the  best  destiny 
of  the  country." 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  Jnly  9.  1904,  p.  26.] 

Cuba's  sugar  possibilities. — The  United  States  consul-general  at  Habana,  in 
response  to  a  si^ecial  request,  says  Commercial  Intelligencer,  has  furnished  some 
interesting  information  relative  to  sugar  production  In  Cuba. 

By  old  methods  and  machinery  from  81  per  cent  .to  9  per  cent  of  sugar  Is  pro- 
duced from  cane;  by  modem  methods  and  machinery  from  lOi  per  cent  to  11 
per  cent.  Competent  authorities,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  success  of 
obtaining  a  larger  percentage  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  planting,  the  yield 
of  Java  sugar  being  from  14  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  with  old  machinery.  The 
agricultural  resources  of  Cuba,  the  consul-general  says,  have  never  been  more 
than  partially  developed,  its  largest  crop  of  sugar — 1,054,214  tons,  in  1894 — 
being  made  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  available  sugar  land  under  culti- 
vation. The  area  of  sugar  land  Is  about  51,344  caballerias  (12,784  thereof 
being  now  devoted  to  cane  production),  and  with  the  best  machinery  and  suffi- 
cient labor — the  scarcity  of  which  at  present  is  remarkable— Cuba  could  pro- 
duce a  sugar  crop  of  6,000,000  tons  yearly.     (Demerara  Argosy.) 

[The  Loulaiana  Planter,  February  27,  1904,  p.  144.] 

The  sugar  world. — Reports  come  from  Cuba  of  a  considerably  larger  pro- 
duction to  date  in  the  districts  tributary  to  Cienfuegos  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  United  States  Consul  Max  J.  Baehr,  under  date  of  December  19, 
in  a  communication  to  the  State  Department,  just  published,  reports  that  the 
sugar  planters  are  much  elated  by  the  prospects  and  about  the  passage  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty.  The  sixty  days  or  more  that  have  elapsed  since  that  time 
have  probably  shown  the  Cuban  planters  in  and  about  Cienfuegos  that  it  is  not 
they  that  get  the  benefit  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  as  their  sugars  are  selling  for 
less  now  than  at  the  same  time  last  year,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  made 
by  the  reciprocity  treaty,  they  securing  no  advantage  therefrom. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  March  26,  1904,  p.  214.] 

Cuban  reciprocity. —  ♦  ♦  ♦  As  we  have  repeatedly  stated  in  these  col- 
umns, the  effect  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  to  give  the  American  market  to 
the  buyers  of  Cuban  sugars,  and  they,  buying  there  exclusively,  would  break  the 
other  markets  of  the  world,  and  these  latter  forced  down  would  again  act  on 
the  Cuban  market  and  depress  it  still  further.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  July  30,  1904,  p.  70.] 

The  Colonial  Sugar  Company,  of  which  Mr.  M.  R.  Spelman,  of  33  Wall  street. 
New  York,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  this  State,  is  now  president,  has 
contracted  for  an  electrical  equipment  to  operate  at  the  noted  Constancla  sugar 
bouse  in  Cuba,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Colonial  Sugar  Company,  and  will  be 
enlarged  to  a  capacity  for  grinding  5,000  tons  of  cane  daily.  The  contemplated 
electrical  equipment  is  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  all  of  the  lights  necessary 
and  the  power  to  drive  the  centrifugals  and  operate  the  cranes  that  are  in  use  in 
handling  the  sugar  cane  and  shipping  the  sugar  produced. 
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[The  Louisiana  Planter,  Aug.  6,  1904,  p.  90.] 

Americans  in  Cuba.-^The  activity  that  prevails  throughout  the  island  for  aU 
sorts  of  agricultural  and  mining  pursuits,  is  really  extraordinary,  and  this  move- 
ment has  been  promoted  by  a  certain  number  of  Americans  who  set  the  example 
by  securing,  either  through  purchase  or  lease,  some  large  farms,  which  they  are 
prospecting  under  the  most  modern  methods  with  highly  satisfactory  results. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  Aug.  27,  1904,  p.  140.] 

Central  Factory,  Chaparra. — ^This  large  factory,  belonging  to  an  American  syn- 
dicate known  under  the  name  of  the  Chaparra  Sugar  Company,  is  located  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Province  of  St.  Yago  de  Cuba,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of 
Its  name  and  at  about  10  miles  from  the  coast,  sufficiently  near  the  i)ort  through 
which  its  proceeds  are  exported  so  as  not  to  perceptibly  Increase  freight  on  same, 
and  sufficiently  distant  from  the  coast  to  prevent  the  cane  from  being  preju- 
dicetl  by  the  air  of  the  sea.  This  fine  location  is  completed  by  the  river  that  runs 
alongside  the  sugar  house,  to  which  a  strong  dam  insures  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  all  the  year  round.  The  sugar  house  Is  built  on  a  firm  stone  bottom 
and  Illuminated  by  a  powerful  electric  light  plant,  the  same  as  all  the  surround- 
ing buildings.  The  factory  possesses  two  complete  sets  of  mills,  of  a  grinding 
capacity  of  240,000  arrobes  (3,000  tons)  of  cane  dally,  and  for  the  rai>id  convey- 
ance of  such  enormous  quantity  of  cane  a  railroad  track  of  about  t>2  miles  has 
been  laid  and  the  rolling  material  consists  of  seven  locomotives  and  an  ade^^uate 
number  of  wagons. 

The  lands  belonging  to  the*  company  measure  no  less  than  2,900  caballerlas 
(96,r>r)7  acres),  of  which  450  caballerias  (14,985  acres)  are  already  under  cul- 
ture, with  a  yield  that  varies  between  80,000  and  185,000  arrobes  (average  about 
50  tons,  more  or  less,  to  the  acre),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Chaparra  factory 
will  grind  next  year  3(>,000,000  arrol>es  (450,000  tons)  of  cane,  from  which 
250,(K)0  bags  of  sugar,  the  largest  crop  of  any  plantation  in  C^ba  and  one  of  the 
biggest  ones  in  the  whole  world,  will  be  extracted. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  Sept.  3,  1904,  p.  157.] 

San  FranciHCo  sugar  factory. — The  machinery  of  this  plantation,  which  is  lo^ 
cated  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  belongs  to  the  San  Fraucist-o 
Sugar  Company,  has  been. repaired  and  increased,  In  order  to  enable  it  to  grind 
next  year  the  totality  of  cane  in  its  fields. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  Oct.  1,  1904,  p.  230.] 

The  labor  question. — *  ♦  ♦  Though  the  immigration  generally  preferred  by 
the  Cuban  planters  Is  that  from  the  Spanish  northern  provinces  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  they  are  willing  to  admit  laborers  from  all  parts,  provided  they  be  ac- 
customed to  the  field  work,  paying  them  from  $25  to  $30  in  Spanish  silver  per 
month  during  the  tTop  season  and  $15  to  $20  Spanish  sliver  during  the  balance  of 
the  year.  , 

Were  the  law  to  be  framed  and  approved  such  as  the  country  needs  it,  labori- 
ous and  economical  workmen,  who  would  work  during  four  months  on  the  sugtr 
plantations  and  the  balance  of  the  year  for  their  own  account  in  any  agrlcu^ 
tural  pursuit,  would  certainly  thrive,  as  many  have  In  this  country,  and  would 
soon  be  In  condition  to  look  for  themselves  and  become  independent. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  Oct.  15,  1904,  p.  258.] 

A  new  sugar  factory. — It  Is  said  that  a  joint  stock  company  has  been  organised 
and  Incorporated  in  France,  with  a  capital  of  $5,<X)0,000.  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Nlpe,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  province 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  a  large  central  sugar  factory  of  a  capacity  of  4.000  bap 
daily,  equivalent  to  a  total  ou^ut  of  400,0(X)  bags  of  sugar  in  100  grinding  diys. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  Oct.  29,  1904.  p.  295.] 

Another  plantation  sold. — Plantation  "  Progreeo,"  located  in  the  district  of 
Cardenas,  has  just  been  sold  to  an  American  syndicate  that  contemplate  cott 
verting  It  Into  a  large  central  factory  by  increasing  its  means  of  prodnctioa 
through  the  installation  on  same  of  new  machinery  and  the  most 
perfected  apparatus. 
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[The  Ix>iiisiana  I*lanter,  November  5.  1004,  p.  314.] 

The  Bay  of  Mpe  sutjar  factory. — According  to  recent  inforuiatiou  the  large 
sugar  factory  mentioned  in  one  of  my  4>revious  letters  to  be  erected  by  a 
French  syndicate  will,  it  is  now  learned,  be  built  for  account  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  of  I^o.ston,  Mass.,  on  lands  which  formerly  belonged  to  a 
Frencli  company  that  transferred  their  concession  to  the  aforesaid  fruit  com- 
pany, whose  managers  have  decided  to  build  one  huge  factory  instead  of  thre^ 
or  four  smaller  ones,  as  the  French  company  contemplated  doing. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  Deceml)er  24.  1004,  p.  426.] 

The  sugar  icorld. — Tlie  Ni(iuero  Sugar  Company  has  been  inaugurated  in  New 
Yorlv  with  a  capital  of  J?300,<XX)  to  manufacture  sugar.  Messrs.  George  North, 
W.  S.  Young,  and  J.  J.  Lewis,  of  New  York,  are  the  incorj^rators  and  director» 
for  the  first  year. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  December  17,  1004,  p.  414.] 

.1  new  sugar  company. — The  well-known  Cuban  planter  Mr.  Perfecto  Lacoste 
has  organized  in  New  York  a  new  company  with  the  object  of  converting  into  a 
large  central  sugar  factory  the  plantation  San  Jose. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  January  14,  1005,  p.  22.] 

yieu:  real  estate  purchased  by  Americans. — Little  by  little  the  American  citi- 
zens are  becoming  proprietors  of  a  large  iwrtion  of  the  Cuban  lands,  and  among 
the  sales  recently  made  to  them  I  have  heard  of  that  of  the  sugar  plantation 
Santa  Cecilia,  at  Ouantanamo.  that  was  acquired  by  Mr.  II.  Lewis,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Cuba  Eastern  Railway,  and  that  of  the  large  farm  known  under  the 
name  of  Nauyia,  located  at  Uemedios,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  which 
was  acquired  by  Mr.  I*.  B.  Anderson,  on  l>ehalf  of  the  International  Mahogany 
Company,  an  American  syndicate,  that  intends  to  simultaneously  exploit  th^ 
large  numl>er  of  maliogany  and  cedar  trees  which  abound  in  tlieir  new  premises 
and  raise  tropical  fruits,  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane  on  same. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  January  21,  1005,  p.  38.] 

Xetc  central  sugar  factory. — The  Cuban  Company  have  already  commenced 
felling  treses,  plowing  the  land,  erecting  the  buildings,  and  proceeding  to  the 
other  necessary  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  the  large  sugar  factory, 
Herradura,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilatilwnlco  River,  on  the  border  of  the 
provinces  of  Santa  Clara  and  Puerto  Princii)e. 

[The  I^uislana  IManter,  March  11,  1005,  p.  146.] 

The  CJuantanamo  Sugar  Company  has  been  organized  at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  with 
a  capital  of  ^4,0(X>,000.  Incorijorators :  Forsyth  Wickes,  W.  E.  Hope,  and  E.  T. 
Thygei'son,  all  residents  of  New  York  City.  The  objects  of  the  company  are 
not  stated,  but  from  the  title  of  the  company  it  presumably  intends  to  produce 
sugar  at  or  near  Guantanamo,  in  Cuba. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  March  11,  1005,  p.  146.] 

The  report  comes  from  Cuba  that  the  Nipe  Bay  Company,  in  the  Province  of 
Santiago,  Cuba,  will  oi)erate  55,000  acres  of  land,  and  is  now  clearing  14,000  for 
cane,  to  be  plante<l  next  year.  It  contemplates  building  a  railway  and  sugar 
house,  the  latter  to  be  comi>etent  to  handle  4.000  tons  of  cane  per  day.  The 
railway  will  connec»t  the  factory  with  Nipe  Bay,  where  the  Van  Horn  Railway 
syndicate  have  recently  completed  excellent  dock  facilities.  Mr.  R.  R.  Swisher 
is  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  sugar  factory.  The  com- 
pany has  its  headquarters  In  Boston. 

[The  lA)ui8iana  Planter,  June  10,  1005,  p.  350.] 

Perhaps  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
has  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  Michiganders  to  sugar  production  in  other  lands. 
At  Lansing,  Mich.,  there  was  re<*ently  organizwl  a  new  corporation,  knowm  as 
the  Cuban  Fruit  and  Sugar  Company,  the  capital  being  placed  at  $1,500,000,  and 
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the  domicile  at  Lansing.  No  announcement  Is  made,  but  the  title  of  the  cor- 
poration would  indicate  that  it  contemplates  engaging  in  banana  and  sugar 
manufacture  somewhere  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  June  10,  1905,  p.  359.] 

Another  central  factory,  with  a  daily  capacity  to  produce  2,000  bags  of  sugar 
and  presumably  to  grind  about  3,000  tons  of  cane  per  day,  will  be  built  during 
the  coming  year  near  the  town  of  Ceballos,  In  Cuba.  Ceballos  Is  loi-ated  in  the 
province  of  Puerto  Principe,  and  the  capital  of  the  new  corporation,  know  as 
the  Development  Company  of  Cuba,  is  placed  at  $1,500,000.  It  is  said  that  the 
equipment  will  be  of  the  best  turned  out  by  the  American  manufacturers,  and 
that  10,000  acres  are  now  planted  in  sugar  cane  for  the  factory.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Oeballos,  27  William  street,  New  York,  is  the  president  of  the  couii>any,  and 
has  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  company's  property.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
In  the  present  instance  that  the  bulk  of  the  capital  for  this  central  was  ob- 
tained in  the  island  of  Cuba.  A  considerable  part  of  the  tract  is  planted  io 
citrus  fruits,  and  a  packing  plant  to  utilize  them  is  also  contemplated.  It  is 
said  that  a  company  was  recently  organized  by  Ohio  capitalists  to  build  a  pine- 
apple establishment  on  the  same  lands. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  June  17,  1905,  p.  380.] 

Factory  '' Fmncisco" — This  factory,  that  is  located  at  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur 
and  belongs  to  an  American  syndicate,  has  finished  its  crop  with  a  total  outpat 
of  11,250  bags.     ♦     •     • 

[The  Ix>uLBiana  Planter,  June  17,  1905.  p.  382.] 

The  new  Cuban  railway, —  •  •  ♦  Arrangements  have  already  been  made 
for  putting  up  two  large  sugar  mills,  the  first  of  a  series  which  are  to  be  built 
at  various  points  along  the  line.  After  bbserving  the  old-fashioned  and  inade- 
quate crushing  plant  still  in  use  on  some  of  the  sugar  estates  in  Jamaica  it  is 
interesting  to  study  the  methods  by  which  capital  addresses  itself  to  the  same 
task.  The  mill  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  now  in  successful  operation  at 
Banes,  near  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  new  railway,  furnishes  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  an  up-to-date  modem  plant  of  the  type  being  built  by  the  Cuba  company. 
To  begin  with,  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons  of  cane  per  day  is  acc^ted  as  the  most 
economical  unit,  since  thus  in  a  single  outfit  for  crushing  can  be  combined  the 
largest  capacity  with  a  maximum  strength  in  the  grinding  machinery.  To 
supply  such  a  mill  for  100  days'  crushing  requires  150,000  tons  of  cane,  which 
again  calls  for  the  planting  of  6,000  acres  of  land,  allowing  for  a  minimoni 
average  yield  of  25  tons  to  the  acre.  Of  this  land  the  company  will  itself  cul- 
tivate 3,000  acres,  depending  for  the  remainder  upon  future  colonists.     •     ♦    • 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  June  17,  1905,  pp.  373,  374.] 

Still  bigger  central  factories  for  Cuba, — We  should  ordinarily  presume  that 
there  would  be  some  unit  of  size  in  the  capacity  of  great  central  sugar  factories 
manufacturing  sugar  from  sugar  cane,  beyond  which  size  it  would  be  inexpedi- 
ent to  go.  If,  however,  there  is  any  such  limit  as  to  size,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  reached  yet,  as  we  learn  from  the  daily  press  and  the  reports  that 
come  to  us  from  Cuba  concerning  the  proi)osed  enlargement  in  several  of  the 
great  central  factories  there,  and  also  on  some  new  constructions  involved. 
We  should  remark,  incidentally,  that  the  great  feature  of  these  proposed  en- 
largements in  Cuba  is  the  utilization  there  of  New  Orleans  machinery.  The 
great  strides  made  in  Louisiana  by  our  great  machinery  houses  in  the  direction 
of  greater  strength  and  higher  efllclency,  as  well  as  increased  capacity,  hare 
brought  many  orders  to  our  New  Orleans  iron  works  and  have  led  to  the  general 
adoption  of  our  New  Orleans  styles  of  sugar  machinery  in  all  the  other  great 
centers  of  manufacture  for  such  machinery. 

The  Colonial  Sugars  Company,  of  which  Mr.  M.  R.  Spelman  is  the  president, 
is  operating  the  great  Constancla  plantation,  located  near  Cienfaegos,  on  the 
south  side  of  Cuba.  In  their  Cuban  sugar  factory  they  have  been  prodndnf 
raw  sugar  and  shipping  it  to  their  refinery  at  Gramercy,  La.,  where  It  is  made 
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into  standard  white  sugar  and  shipped  to  consumers  in  the  West  In  a  New 
York  interview,  Mr.  Speiman  reported  that  his  company  had  decided  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  CJonstancia  plant  up  to  grinding  4,500  tons  of  sugar  cane  per 
day.  The  present  capacity  of  the  factory  is  1,500  tons  per  day,  with  a  mill  of 
a  special  type,  said  to  effect  a  considerable  economy  over  the  mills  ordinarily 
in  use,  in  fact  a  gain  of  from  40  to  60  cents  per  ton  of  cane  ground.  The  pro- 
posed enlargement  to  4,500  tons  of  cane  per  day,  tripling  the  capacity  of  the 
establislmient,  will  require  a  very  large  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  total  invest- 
ment is  estimated  to  then  reach  from  five  to  six  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Chaparra  Sugar  Company,  of  which  ex-Ck)ngressman  R.  B.  Hawley,  of 
Texas,  is  the  president,  is  now  the  largest  sugar  factory  in  Cuba,  and  has  a 
capacity  to  grind  3,000  tons  of  sugar  cane  per  day.  Its  mills  are  also  of  New 
Orleans  make,  being  manufactured  by  the  Whitney  Iron  Works.  Secretary 
Clarke,  of  the  Chaparra  company,  says  that  arrangements  are  now  making 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  their  factory  from  3,000  to  4,000  tons  of  sugar  cane 
per  day.  They  expect  to  spend  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  additional 
equipment,  which  they  expect  to  have  in  operation  by  January  of  1906.  The  new 
mills  for  this  factory  will  also  be  built  by  the  Whitney  Iron  Works  Company, 
and  will  be  7-foot  9-roller  mills. 

The  United  Fruit  Company — Mr.  Andrew  W.  Preston,  president — is  investing 
very  largely  in  the  sugar  industry  at  Nipe  Bay,  Cuba,  where  they  are  building 
a  central  factory,  the  local  corporation  being  known  as  the  Nipe  Bay  Company. 
The  plans  contemplate  the  expenditure  of  about  $8,000,000.  They  now  own 
about  130,000  acres  of  land  bordering  on  pie  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba. 
These  lands  have  the  reputation  of  being  unsurpassed  in  the  qualities  necessary 
for  successful  sugar  production.  The  company  proposes  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  5,000  tons  of  sugar  cane  per  day  and  to  reach  it  with  the  erection  of  three 
mills,  one  to  follow  the  other.  For  this  great  work  they  contemplate  inaugura- 
ting the  first  grinding  season  with  the  first  mill  in  January,  1907,  the  second  part 
a  year  later,  and  the  rest  another  year  later.  The  company  contemplates  the 
construction  of  some  50  miles  of  railway  tributary  to  the  property  for  the 
transportation  of  sugar  from  the  remoter  points  to  the  factory  and  the  sugar 
to  the  shipping  wharves.  It  will  be  recalled  that  on  this  Nipe  property  there 
is  already  one  sugar  house,  at  Banes,  belonging  to  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons  of  sugar  cane  per  day.  The  authorized  cap- 
ital of  the  Nipe  Bay  Company  is  $5,000,000  and  about  $2,000,QpO  of  preferred 
stock,  issued  at  95,  has  been  subscribed  for.  The  sale  of  this  will  cover  the 
present  contracts  for  e<iuipment,  and  the  balance  of  the  capital  It  Is  proposed 
to  get  by  Issuing  $3,200,000  qf  6  per  cent  first  mortgage  twenty-year  bonds,  call- 
able at  110.  and  to  be  Issued  for  cash  at  97i  per  cent,  with  two  shares  of  conmion 
stock  as  bonus  for  each  thousand-dollar  bond.  The  preferred-stock  issue,  al- 
ready completed,  carried  with  It  a  bonus  of  two  shares  of  the  company  for  every 
ten  subscribed  for. 

There  Is  still  another  big  scheme  on  hand  in  Cuba,  for  which  It  Is  said  that 
tpe  contracts  have  been  let,  and  that  is  the  Jatlbonlco  scheme  of  Sir  William 
Van  Home,  the  Canadian  capitalist,  and  his  associates.  They  contemplate 
building  a  central  factorj^  on  the  line  ol^  the  Cuban  Central  Railway,  the  Initial 
capacity  of  which  will  be  1,800  tons  of  sugar  cane  per  day,  and  to  have  It  ready 
for  operation  by  the  first  of  next  January.  The  contracts  for  this  machinery 
have  been  made  with  Mlrless,  Watson  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  for  the  centrifugals, 
w^hile  the  evaporating  apparatus  is  to  be  built  In  France,  and  the  boilers,  of  the 
Climax  type,  were  awarded  to  an  English  concern.  The  construction  steel  work 
was  placed  In  Belgium. 

[The  Ix>ui8iana  Planter,  August  5,  1905,  p.  88.] 

A  new  sugar  factory. — It  is  said  that  the  mayor  of  the  American  town  La 
Gloria  has  just  made  with  several  United  States  capitalists  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  at  Victoria  de  Cunas  of  a  tract  of  26.000  acres  of  land,  upon 
which  the  company  Intends  to  commence  at  once  planting  cane,  and  erect,  later 
on,  a  large  sugar  central  factory. 

[The  I^ulslana  IManter.  August  26,  1905,  p.  135.] 

Americiin  sugar  factories. — Acc^ordlng  to  the  Gatetu  Economics  of  this  city 
i'Habaua),  27  large  sugar  factories  on  this  island  l>elong  to  American  citizens, 
which  represent  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  plantations  in  Cuba :   but  as 
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the  proportional  production  of  aforesaid  factories  reckons  25  per  o«it  of  the 
total  output,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  superior  productive  possi- 
bilities of  the  27  factories. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  October  7,  1905,  p.  232.] 

New  factories. — It  is  said  that  the  (Cuba)  railway  company  have  determJDed 
to  erect  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hatuey  station  another  large  sugar  central 
factor^"  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  Jatlbonico,  whose  sugar-producing  capacity 
is  calculated  at  from  300,000  to  350,000  bags. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  October  7,  1905,  p.  232.] 

Vast  combination. — According  to  a  Sagua  paper,  the  Chaparra  Sugar  Conh 
pany  are  in  treaty  for  the  acquisition  of  factory  Resulta,  located  in  said  dis- 
trict, and  which  is  to  form  part  of  a  vast  combination  aforesaid  company  con- 
template carrying  into  effect 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  October  28.  1905,  p.  279.] 

Land  acquisition, — For  the  erection  of  the  new  sugar  factory  the  Cuba  Rail- 
way Company  are  contemplating  to  build  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hatuey  statioo. 
as  stated  in  one  of  my  previous  letters,  they  have  purchased  about  500  cabal- 
lerias  (16,665  acres)  of  first-class  sugar  land  between  Cascarro  and  Guaimoro. 
along  the  lines  of  the  Central  Railroad,  and  it  is  said  that  this  factory  will  be 
the  largest  on  the  island. 

[The  Louisiana  Planter,  November  18.  1905,  p.  331.] 

Another  netc  sugar  factory. — It  is  said  that  a  company  is  being  organized  it 
Gibara,  in  the  province  of  St.  lago  de  Cuba,  with  the  purpose  of  erecting  in  the 
vicinity  of  said  town  a  large  central  sugar  factor}',  which  will  couuuence  to 
grind  in  1908.  and  will  obtain  its  supply  of  cane  from  the  fields  of  the  demol- 
ished plantations  "Victoria,"  "Santa  Maria,"  "Caridad,"  "Colombia,"  tad 
"  Santo  Tomas,'^  and  some  of  the  neighboring  farms  which  will  be  converted  into 
cane  tenancies. 

The  promoters  of  the  scheme  are  Messrs.  Jose  H.  Beola  and  Rafael  E. 
Sanchez,  of  Gibara.  and  Mr.  Manuel  Silveira.  of  Ha})ana. 


Partial  lixt  of  new  Cuhan  sugar  factories  erected  and  atoned  by  Atnericatts, 

Capitaliza- ' 

and  bond*.    ^^*- 


Location.  tion.iOockii    A°°"^ 


I 


Ttm*. 


Province,  Pinar  del  Rio:  "Mercedita" QuiebraUacha '      1675,000  5^? 

Province,  Matanzas:  I  I 

*'Neuva  Luisa" '  Jovellanos 1,750.000  i  15.flW 

"OcJtania" I  Macagrua 450.00U  4.3» 

"Tinifuaro" I'erico i    1.875.000  210» 

Province,  Santa  Clara:  |  '  ' 

• '  Narcisa  " l  Ya^uajay ■ !  .ii.  W 

"Unidad" j  Cifiientes ,        400.000  7.5« 

Province,  Santiago:  J 

"  Chaparra" ,  Plo.  Padre 4, 7oO. 000  3.\<» 

••CapeC'nizCo." ■  Ensenado  de  Mora \.W 

"BoMton" i  Banes 3.000.000  ii.O» 

"  iNabel " I  Guantanamo ] 

"LosCanos" do I  ^  .^^  .«  «* 

••Solcdad" do f  3.450.000  £,«« 

"San  Carlos" do J 

"Nipi'Bay" Nipe  Bay j    6,000.000  «.d» 

••New  Nlquen)" Manzanillo 1.250,000  5.W 

"  Gibara  " 4.M 

Province.  Puerto  Principe: 

••  Francisco  Sugar  Co." Francisco 1.500,000  15.W 

••Jatibonic*o" Jatlbonico 4,3* 
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American  heetrtugar  factories^  shovnng  d<ite  of  erection. 


Location. 


Kind  of  machiner}'. 


Aivaraio,  C^l 

WatftfmvlUe.  CbI 

Grtuiil  iMJHtia,  Nebr. 

HorfolJtp  Nobr. . .».,... 

Removed  to  Lnmar,  Colo.,  1906. 

dklnoLCkJ.... 

LehirbtAh......  ., 

LO0  AlamitOB.  Cal 

CnxskeU^Oal. , 

Now  a  rf  finery  for  Hawaiian  sugar. 
6t.LoiiiiiPark,Mlnu 

l4iGi*Hin.1e^0f€g_.. 

Ogdeii.  Uittb  .,...„ 

Bt2lte^a^  Ii^,  CaI 

Bay  City,  Mich 

^\3i  111  ui^emtlon. 
BitiehiiiaioTij  N .  Y 

K«muv^u  to  Blai^kfoot,  Idaho,  1904. 

Oxnatd.Cal 

asireokeJjitCat  .....*. 

F6kin,m - 

iManuintled. 

Omnd  Jtmction,  Colo 

l>«saHU,  Nebr.  

Wav4;rly,  Wash 

Bay  t:ity,Mk'b 


Wt?«t  Bay  CitT,  Mich, 
Koohe^[^r.  Mtch  , 


Gennan  . 
do... 


French . 
....do.. 


German  and  American. 

American 

do 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


....do 

German  ... 
American  . 


.do. 
.do. 


Year 
erect- 
ed. 


1879 


1890 
1891 

1891 

1891 

11897 

1896 


1898 
1896 


1899 
1899 
1899 

.1  1899 


European 1899 

American I  1899 

....do 1899 

I do 1899 

Beintf  removed  to  MAdls<m,  Wis.,  1906. 

Caro,  Mich German  and  American •  1899 

AItiia,Mk"b ...., I  American I  1899 


KaJamaxoD,  Mich .....,., ! do . 

Eemovt^d  to  CbLppewa  Falls,  Wis.,  1904. 1 

Holland,  Mich ..!T do. 

"  *- ..do. 


BeneoQ  Harbor,  Mich 

Rt'moved  to  Cumda. 

SuifurCityOoJo _ 

FTvi]ionc»  Ohio...,,,*,*,, 

Lyniiw^  N,  Y 

Marine  cny.  «icb...,. 

K(Hky  Ford,  Colo 

Loj^an.  Uuih ....,..,.._.,. 

Lov^land,  t-olo 

gaglrid w,  Mich. 

Ktimnvcd  to  filerllng,  Colo.,  1905. 

Landing,  W  h^h ........... , 

Meimtnlnee  Fallft^  Wi» 

SaUbuic,  Mich  ...»....». 

Bebewfliti)^,  MJeb 

Carrolltori  ...........  h, 

Mount  Cl^EO^n^Mlch 

Greeley.  Colo .., 

Katoo«  ailo  ...» 

Oroawell,  Mk'h 

CtiarlevoU,  M  Irh  .  ^  „ 

Bnilfllngt   cfectcil  machinery   never 

Mount  HciiKant,  Mich 

Build  intra   eiwteci,  machinery  never 
Lu^tftllea. 

O  wowo.  M  ic  h 

Mvminiiiie«,  Mich 

Bast  Tm  \viu*ft,  Hinh. , .  „ 

Now  licliig  removed  to  Chaska,  Minn. 

Bt.  Lonii*,  MUifi,,....... 

Lcwi-^toii,  LTtBh 

Fori  roUIiis,  Colo 

Windw  if,  CoJo 

JxinKmout,  Colo  ..,,,.. 

Qarlatid.  UBah 

Idaho  Falls,  Idabo 

Olendale.  Ari r 

Bui  I'll  n*f^  erectedt   machinery  never 
inmalled. 

Cli]«arCity,  Idaho... 

Holly,  C^Jo 

€hlpp«wa  Ffllld.  Wis 

^^,.i.-ri  frr^M  K?^i>kmazoo,  Mich. 
JaneavUle,  Wis 

Moved  from  Canada. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


American  . 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


1K99 

1899 
1899 

1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 


1903 


1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1908 
1908 


1903 
1904 
1904 

1904 


Original 
capacity. 


Present 
capacity. 


200 
300 

350 
350 

350 
850 
350 

i.aoo 

350 

S.'W 
350 
500 
500 

350  I 

1,000  ' 
3,000 
700  . 


600 
600 
500 

350 
350 

500 


800 
1,000 


850 


900 

i,aoo 

700 


400 
400 
500 
500 


2,000 
3,000 


850 

500 

500 

1,100 

850 

500 

600 

600 

600 

600 

500 

1,200 
750 


850 


600 
500 


600 

600 

360 

860 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

600 

1,200 

1,200 

600 

600 

600 

500 

500 

400 

400 

600 

600 

800 

800 

600 

600 

800 

800 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

1,200 

600 

600 

600 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

800 

1,300 

1,200 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

oDingley  tariff  bill  paased. 
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American  beet-sugar  fadories^  showing  date  of  erection — Continued. 


Location. 


Blackfoot,  Idaho 

Moved  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111 

Bll«fleld,  Mich 

Sterling,  Colo 

Moved  from  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Lamar,  Colo 

Moved  from  Grand  Laland,  Nebr. 
Madison,  Wis 

Being  removed  from  Rochester,  Mich. 


Kind  of  machinery. 


French  and  American. 


American  . 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


e^t-     Original 

^     (Capacity,  capacity. 


Prwenl 


1904 

1905 
1905 
1905 

1906 

1906 


600  I 

S50 
600  , 
600  , 

400  I 

600  , 


e» 


«o 


EUROPE,  JAVA,  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES, 

Outside  of  the  United  States  the  highest  cost  su^r  is  the  beet 
sugar  of  Europe,  largely  on  account  of  their  labor  being  better  paid 
than  is  tropical  sugar  labor. 

The  effect  of  a  low  wage  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  table  of 
United  States  importations  of  Javan  and  European  beet  sugar  dur- 
ing the  past  thirteen  years,  there  being  no  tariff  discrimination  in 
either  case.  It  will  be  seen  that  Java  has  finally  succeeded  in  crush- 
ing out  the  American  market  for  European  beet  sugar  and  supplant- 
ing it  with  her  own. 

The  proponents  of  the  pending  measure  have  repeatedly  compared 
the  sugar  lands  of  the  Irhilippmes  with  those  of  Java,  where  the 
production,  under  modern  metnods,  is  about  4  tons  per  acre. 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  tariff  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  Philip- 
pine sugar  compensates  for  the  difference  in  wage  rate  in  those  coun- 
tries, it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  with  modem  plants  the  Philip- 
pines will  be  able  to  compete  with  Javan  sugar,  which  pays  full  duty. 

United  States  beet-sugar  importations  displaced  by  Javan  cane  sugar. 


Year. 


Javan 

sugar  ez- 

porta 


Tbrw. 

1893 0  479,660 

1894 0484,260 

1896 0  537,690 

1896 0  490,061 

1897 0548,611 

1898 O683.032 

1899 0780,842 

1900 0710,150 

1901 <?767,180 

1902 842,812 

1903 885.561 

1904 1,008,900 

1905 990,000 


United  United 

Stat€«  im-  Statet  tm- 

portationj)  portatiom 

of  Javan  of  be«t 

su^ar.  sugar. 


Tuns,      I 

b  28. 104 

bl8.0&> 

«»5S.076  ; 

«»96.557  , 

t»65,283  1 

<»53.062  ' 

6165,615  ' 

bS05,;M2  I 

c  305, 978 

835.566 

257,757 

897,905 

358.916 


TbiM. 
b  194.  «4 
6  2K.«S 

*  155.  on 

b2e»,M 

bss^u: 

6fit7t< 
6822. 91S 
681S,18» 
«f405.»( 

114. 1» 

1,077 
f99,*J5 


•  From   Summary   of  Commerce  tind    Finance,   Treasury   I>epartment,    January.   1W2, 
pages  2640-2741. 
5p, 


•From  Statistical  Abstract,  Treasury  Department. 
•  Figures  from  1901  to  1905.  from  Willett  &  G 


Gray. 

«•  Figures  from  1901  to  1905.  from  Commerce  and  Finance,  Treasury  Department. 

•  •*  The  import  of  100,000  tons,  which  vou  mention,  occurred  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1905.  but  practically  all  of  this  quantity. was  received  in  the  month*  of 
July  to  December,  1904,  and  was  due  to  the  big  decrease  of  1,100,000  tons  In  the  Europeaa 
beet  crop  of  that  season,  causing  a  reduction  in  stocks  throughout  the  world.  Nearly 
all  of  this  supply  of  beet  sugar  was  purchased  In  August.  1904,  when  the  Caba  crop  wts 
nearly  ended  and  the  short  beet  crop  was  anticipated,  and  It  was  deemed  wise  to  protect 
the  position  here  against  speculation  in  sugars  from  Java  and  other  distant  countriet 
for  a  few  months  until  the  next  Cuba  crop  became  available.'* 

WlhlXTT  it  GKAT. 
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THE  PHILIPPINES  VERSUS  PORTO  RICO,  HAWAH,  AND  CUBA  COMBINED. 

In  my  oral  testimony  I  briefly  reviewed  our  legislation  with  Ha- 
waii, Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  and  the  results  of  that  legislation,  so  far 
as  the  increased  production  of  sugar  is  concerned.  I  have  shown  in  the 
case  of  Hawaii  that  at  the  time  it  was  proposed  to  negotiate  a  reci- 

i)rocity  treaty  with  those  islands  its  sugar  producers  were  sending  us 
ess  than  9,000  tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  and  that  some  of  our  highest 
officials  had  at  that  time  prophesied  that  its  production  would  never 
exceed  11,000  tons;  but  that  the  production  has  steadily  increased 
under  this  special  tariff  legislation  until  to-day  those  islands  are 
sending  us  370,000  tons  of  sugar  per  annum. 

I  have  shown  that  at  the  time  it  was  proposed  to  admit  Porto 
Rican  sugar  at  15  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rates  a  dozen  witnesses 
came  up  from  Porto  Rico  and  before  the  committees  of  Congress  testi- 
fied unanimously  that  the  utmost  amount  of  sugar  which  could  be 
produced  in  Porto  Rico  was  approximately  100,000  tons,  but  that 
to-day  Porto  Rico  is  sending  us  210,000  tons. 

I  have  shown  that  at  the  time  Cuba  was  knocking  at  our  doors  for 
reciprocity  the  witnesses  from  that  island  testified  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  double  the  600,000  tons  sugar  production  of  Cuba  with- 
out the  importation  of  at  least  150,000  laborers,  but  that  Cuba,  with- 
out any  great  importation  of  laborers,  is  now  sending  us  1,300,000 
tons. 

I  have  shown  you  that  the  combined  United  States  importation  of 
sugar  from  these  three  islands  during  the  year  1906  will  amount  to 
1,880,000  tons,  and  if  to  this  amount  of  sugar  there  be  added  the 
63,000  tons,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  present  Philippine  sugar  crop. 
300,000  tons  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  cane  sugar,  and  285,000  tons  or 
American  beet  sugar,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  the  enormous  total 
of  2,550,000  tons  of  home-produced  sugar  and  sugar  not  paying  full 
tariff  rates,  leaving  a  margin  of  but  82,000  tons  of  full  duty  paid 
sugar. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  without  any  further  stimulation  of 
sugar  production  m  the  Philippine  Islands  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  time  when  no  full  duty  paid  sugar  will  enter  our  ports,  and 
when  that  condition  shall  have  been  brought  about  the  home  sugar 
industry  will  have  lost  one-fifth  of  the  protection  it  now  enjoys. 

It  is  not  to  be  presiuned  for  a  moment  that  any  of  these  islands 
which  have  been  the  recipients  of  our  beneficence  have  reached  their 
limit  in  the  matter  of  sugRT  production.  Concerning  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Dr.  Jared  G.  Smith,  chief  of  the  agricultural  experimental 
station  of  Hawaii,  informed  me  that  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  the 
sugar  possibilities  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  a  million  tons  per 
annum.  General  Davis  places  the  possibilities  of  Porto  Rican  pro- 
duction  at  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  tons.  Doctor  Wiley 
and  others  place  the  Cuban  sugar  possibilities  at  anywhere  from  five 
to  twelve  million  tons  per  annum.  And  now  it  is  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  we  extend  our  beneficence  to  a  group  of  islands 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world — islands  whose  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  sugar  production  sink  the  combined  possibilities  of  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  and^Cuba  into  insignificance. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  only  restricted  localities  in  certain  islands 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  sugar.    We  are  told  the  same  thing 
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in  regard  to  the  growing  of  hemp,  of  cocoanuts,  of  cacao,  and  of  other 
crops. 

Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  who  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  says,  on  page  722  of  his  report : 

*  *  *  Hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  and  copra,  the  staple  products  of  to-day, 
and  most  of  the  more  exi)erimental  crops  thrive  in  all  the  islands,  subject  only 
to  local  conditions  of  soil,  rainfall,  and  altitude. 

Of  the  1,688  islands  listed  by  name,  342  are  inhabited,  and  about  50  btre 
appreciable  economic  importance.  Although  these  present  considerable  diTer- 
sity  of  soil,  climate,  and  topography,  they  are  practically  a  homogenous  unit 
from  the  industrial  point  of  view,  as  the  natural  productions  of  the  local  diri- 
slons  are  similar  or  identical.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

(P.  723.)  *  *  *  So  far  as  temperature  alone  is  concerned,  there  is  little 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  northern  and  southern  islands.     •     ♦    • 

In  order  to  further  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  contention  of  those 
favoring  the  bill  that  only  certain  restricted  localities  in  two  or  three 
islands  are  capable  of  producing  sugar,  I  have  compiled  from  the 
Philippine  census  a  table  which  shows  the  production  of  the  leading 
crops  on  the  various  islands  of  the  archipelago,  and  submit  the  same 
herewith : 
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The  general  similarity  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  the 
islands  is  shown  by  the  uniformity  of  the  crops  produced  throughout 
the  archipelago,  as  indicated  b^  the  above  taole. 

The  trioal  nature  of  the  semicivilized  people  of  the  islands  largely 
accounts  for  certain  tribes  devoting  themselves  more  exclusively  to 
some  particular  crops,  while  other  tribes  devote  themselves  more 
largely  to  other  crops,  but  which  are  common  to  all. 

J  rom  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  hemp  was  reported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  from  all  the  islands;  cocoanuts  and  cacao  from 
all  but  two;  sugar  from  all  but  three;  tobacco  from  six  and  coffee 
from  three. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  are  driven  to  condemn  either  the  state- 
ments of  the  census  of  the  Philippines  or  the  statements  of  wit- 
nesses who  contend  that  the  principal  crops  of  the  islands  can  ohly 
be  grown  in  restricted  areas  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  the 
islands. 

AREA. 

We  have  already  entered  into  special  tariff  relations  with  the 
islands  of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Cuba,  the  sugar  from  the  two 
former  entering  our  ports  free  of  duty,  and  the  latter  at  80  per  cent 
of  our  tariff  rates,  and  these  three  groups  of  islands  are  sending  us 
this  year  1,880,000  tons  of  sugar.  This  being  the  case,  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  compare  the  total  area,  the  area  in  farms,  the  amount 
of  farm  area  in  cultivation,  and  the  percentage  of  total  area  culti- 
vated in  these  islands  with  the  same  items  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
This  comparison  can  be  readily  made  from  the  table  which  I  submit 
herewith : 


Total  area. 

Acres. 

12,307,840 

104,127,360 

«  27, 520, 000 

Area  in 
farms. 

Per 

cent  of 

total 

area  in 

farms. 

76 
64 
7 

Amount  of 
farm  area  in 
cultivation. 

!                                  IVr 

!    Avera^     ^*J^ 

Average    :    amount     *TSLi 

sire  of     i  cultivated     ^^ 

farms.         on  each       IJJJ? 

Porto  Rico 

Acres. 
^  1,755, 520 
102,609,613 
•2.023,700 

Acres. 

1477.987 
10294.545 

0901,060 

Acres.            Acres. 

1 45      '           I  r>            21 

Hawaii 

1.148.1  1            129  7         11 1 

Cuba 

'143      1            TIS              S 

ToUl 

83,955,200 
8  74,479,835 

6,388,833 
•7,069.260 

»i 

1.673,592 
•3,247,112 

i 

Philippines 

«8.5  1              *Z.9           4 

'. d 

1  Census  of  Porto  Rico,  p.  149. 
•Census  of  Cuba,  p.  18. 

*  Census  of  Cuba,  p.  543. 

*  Census  of  Porto  Rico.  p.  148. 
•Census  of  Cuba,  p.  553. 

7  Census  of  Cuba,  p.  543, 

« Census  of  the  Philippines,  vol.  iv,  p.  181. 

•Census  of  the  Philippines,  vol.  iv,  p.  250. 

10 Statistics  fnmishea  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  three  groups  of  islands 
which  are  this  year  sending  us  1,880,000  tons  of  sugar  have  a  com- 
bined area  of  less  than  one-half  the  total  area  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  area  in  farms  in  the  Pnilip- 
pine  Islands  is  already  greater  than  the  combined  area  in  farms  of 
these  other  islands,  and  it  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  1,500,000  acres  now  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice  in  the  Philippine  Islands  can  be  turned  into  sugar 
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plantations  at  the  will  of  the  owners,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
should  we  give  Philippine  sugar  free  admission  to  our  markets,  as 
proposed  by  the  penaing  bill,  a  large  portion  of  this  million  and  a 
half  acres  will  be  turned  into  sugar  plantations  as  soon  as  the  mills 
can  be  constructed  to  grind  the  cane.  From  this  table  it  will  also 
be  seen  that  the  total  combined  area  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii 
is  less  than  34,000,000  acres,  while  the  area  of  the  Philippines  is  over 
74,000,000,  and  that  there  is  already  in  cultivation  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  double  the  area  wliich  is  in  cultivation  in  the  other  three 
islands.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  but  4  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  in  cultivation. 


POPULATION   AND   WAGE  RATES. 

When  we  entered  into  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii  there  were 
but  a  little  over  50,000  people  in  those  islands,  and  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  they  could  materially  increase  their  population.  This 
population,  however,  has  gradually  increased  to  150,000,  of  which 
number  30,000  are  Orientals  working  on  sugar  estates,  which  now 
send  us  nearly  400,000  tons  of  sugar  annually. 

I  submit  herewith  a  table  showing  the  population  and  wage  rates 
of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba^  also  of  the  Philippines  and  of  the 
United  States : 

Population  and  luage  rates. 


Total  popula- 
tion. 

tlon  per 
square 
mile. 

Sugar  plantar 

tion  wage  rates 

per  month. 

Porto  Rico 

a968,248 

0  154,001 

•  1,672,797 

a264 
24 
84 

*67 
*25.6 

b|16.25 

Hawaii        

di9.76 

Cuba 

A  22. 00  to  SO.  00 

Total 

2,680.041 

97,685,426 

*  76, 308, 387 

Philippines 

<4.29  Jb  80 

United  States 

189.00  52.00 

a  Census  of  Porto  Rico,  p.  42. 

6  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  July,  1903,  p.  768. 

e  Tribune  Almanac  for  1906. 

d  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  July,  1903,  p.  769.  (Hawaiian  Investigation,  Vol.  I,  p.  le^h^ 
fl6to|20.) 

«  Census  of  Cuba,  p,  703. 

/  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January,  1902.  (Gen.  Bliss,  p.  388;  Atkins,  p.  18; 
Kelly,  p.  51;  Place,  p.  76. ) 

g  Census  of  the  Philippines,  Vol.  II,  p.  15:  "  Of  this  number.  6,987,686  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilization,  while  the  remainder.  647.749,  consisted  of  wild  people." 

A  Census  of  the  Philippines.  Vol.  II,  p.  24. 

i  Census  of  the  Philippines.  Vol.  IV,  p.  487— being  the  average  wage  paid  to  the  45,247  wage-earners 
reported  by  the  1,075  sugar-producing  establishments  reporting  to  the  Census. 

i  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  May,  1905,  p.  752.  (Note.— This  is  the  average.  The 
extremes  given  are  $4.85  and  $5.77.) 

ki900  Cenmis  of  U.  8.    Population.  Part  I,  p.  xviii  and  p.  xxxiii. 

I  Michigan,  $1.50  per  day;  Colorado,  $2  per  day. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  Philippines  already 
have  a  population  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  combined  popu- 
lation of  these  three  islands,  which  are  sending  us  1,880,000  tons  of 
sugar  this  year.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  Philippines  have  an 
average  population  of  67  people  to  the  square  mile,  as  against  26  peo- 
ple to  the  square  mile  in  the  United  States,  only  a  dozen  States  in  the 
Union  being  as  thickly  populated  as  are  the  Philippine  Islands. 
When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  less  than  7,000,000  acres  in  farms 
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in  the  Philippines,  and  that  of  their  total  pt 
are  reported  as  enjoying  a  considerable  ilt 
hen«5  are  loc^ated  in  the  cities  and  on  the  ar< 
seen  that  the  populated  area  of  the  Philip 
like  COO  to  700  people  to  the  square  mile,  a  p< 
that  of  any  civilized  nation  of  the  Occidi 
confidently  predicted  that  the  moment  new 
exploit^ition  an  abundance  of  laborers  will  h 

As  to  the  wage  rate,  it  will  be  seen  that  th 
is  but  one-tliird  of  that  of  I^orto  Rico,  bi 
Hawaii,  but  one-lifth  of  that  of  Cuba,  and 
the  United  States. 

No  truer  saying  was  ever  uttered  than  th 
w^hen  it  is  considered  that  for  the  same  am 
American  sugar  grower  pays  to  one  man  the 
can  secure  the  toil  of  ten  men,  it  will  readih 
competition  with  this  j^eon  lalx)r  is  out  of  tl 

SUGAR    FARMS    AND    SUGAR 


From  i-eliable  data  I  have  compiled  a  tab 
comparisons  in  the  matter  of  sugar  farms  ar 
ippine  Islands  and  in  the  other  three  islanc 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Philippines  are 
almost  as  low  as  the  lowest  cost  reported  i 
only  00  per  cent  of  (he  average  cost  in  Haws 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  agricull 
conditions  in  the  Philippines  are  as  crude  i 
world,  whereas  these  other  islands  are  wjuip 
and  expensive  sugar  mills  and  agriculture 
scientihc  manner. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 

Sutjar  farmA  ami  Kiif/ar  mi 


cane.     "\R  f  °^**     planta- 
"  "'^^  tloll. 


Acrff. 

Port«)Rin) »73.132  12.386 

Hawaii «^7S.  IfiS  «:V2 

Cuba MU.'JOl  3ir>.2.M 


Arrtit. 
»31 

27 


Total 5tiS.501  I      17.639 

PhilippiTit's "179.712  I       (-'i 


i") 


»*  Statistics  not  availabhe. 


>  Census  of  Torto  Rico.  p.  154. 

3  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Noveml»er,  1902 

*  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  November,  1002 

*  Census  of  Torto  Rico,  p,  155. 

8  Hawaiian  Investigation  (1001).  Vol.  I.,  p.  165.  (> 
crop  is  harvpsliHl  each  year  from  the  same  land.  In  mar 
belns:  feathered  from  one  plantinfr.  In  Hawaii  it  takes  1 
cane  crop  to  mature,  hence  the  tonnage  per  acre  is  for 
acre  per  annum  l¥»lng  one-lialf  of  the  amount  stated.; 

•Hawaiian  Investigation  (1001).  Vol.  III.  p.  46. 

T  Hawaiian  luveHlIgation   (lOoD,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  134. 

*  Census  of  (7uba,  p.  547. 
»  Census  of  Cuba,  p.  560. 
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Considering  all  these  conditions — the  uniformity  of  crops  through- 
out the  islands,  the  vast  area  of  unoccupied  land,  a  population  of 
nearly  8,000,000  people,  whose  necessities  are  the  most  meager  to  be 
founa  on  the  globe  and  who  toil  for  one-tenth  the  wage  of  tho 
poorest  paid  American  wage-earners — is  it  any  wonder  that  the  home 
sugar  and  tobacco  interests  are  alarmed  as  never  before? 

Lincoln  laid  no  claim  to  being  a  political  economist,  but  said  he 
was  able  to  understand  that  if  we  purcliased  a  ton  of  steel  rails  from 
England  for  $100,  we  got  the  rails  and  England  got  the  money;  but 
that  if  we  made  the»rails  at  home,  we  had  both  the  money  and  the 
rails. 

If  we  should  produce  at  home  the  $100,000,000  worth  of  sugar 
which  we  annually  import,  we  would  have  both  the  sugar  and  the 
monev,  which  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  $58,000,000,  or  one- 
fourth  of  our  customs  revenue  which  is  now  derived  from  sugar 
importations. 

If  we  maintain  our  tariff  on  sugar  and  fail  to  produce  what  we 
consume,  and  thus  continue  to  import  it,  we  will  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  not  being  compelled  to  levy  heavier  taxes  on  other 
products  to  take  the  place  of  the  loss  of  revenue  on  sugar.  If,  how- 
ever, by  granting  free  trade  to  the  Philippines  we  still  maintain  our 
tariff  on  sugar  from  other  countries,  ana  we  first  displace  foreign 
sugar,  the  revenue  from  which  now  goes  so  far  toward  maintaining 
the  expenses  of  the  National  Government,  and  then  displace  the 
market  for  our  home-produced  sugar,  we  will  annually  sacrifice 
$58,000,000  of  customs  revenue,  sacrifice  a  promising  home  industry, 
and  secure  no  cheaper  sugar  for  the  people. 

As  to  the  effect  of  such  legislation  on  the  Filipino  people,  it  is 
acknowledged  by  the  proponents  of  the  measure  that  it  would  take 
away  all  prospects  of  individual  hearthstones  and  make  of  them  a 
nation  of  renters  and  peons,  enslaved  to  a  few  great  corporations. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  on  the  present  Filipino 
planters,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  proponents  of  the  measure  that 
the  effect  would  be  to  drive  them  out  of  business,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  the  small  planters  of  Porto  Rico. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  such  a  policy 
would  be  a  few  prospective  25,000-acre  sugar-estate  exploiters  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Last  year  we  made  a  present  of  $13,697,000  in 
customs  to  the  exploiters  of  Hawaii,  $4,441,000  to  those  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  $8,830,000  to  those  of  Cuba— a  total  of  over  $26,000,000. 
Are  we  prepared  to  give  away  an  additional  $58,000,000  a  year  to 
the  prospective  Philippine  exploiters,  but  few  of  whom  have  yet 
been  "  smoked  out?  " 
• * ■ 

'«  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January.  1902,  Consensus  of  Tes- 
timony. 

"Hearings  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January,  1902,  by  sugar  experts: 
Georges  Dureau.  $28  (p.  168)  ;  Weinrich,  $25  (p.  340)  ;  De  Castro,  $30  (p.  653)  ;  average 
of  above,  $27.00. 

"  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January,  1902,  by  Interested  plant- 
ers:  Atkins.  $40  (p.  5);  Hawley,  $44  (p.  366);  Machado,  $46  (p.  446);  Fowler,  $47 
(p.  461)  ;  average  of  above,  $45.75. 

"  Census  of  Cuba,  p.  552. 

"Census  of  the  Philippines.  Vol.  IV.  p.  328. 

".Hearings  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January,  1905  :  Colton,  4,480  lbs., 
(p.  178)  :  Secretary  Taft.  2,700  lbs.  (p.  191). 

i«  Secretary  Taft  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  January,  1905,  p.  192. 

"Census  of  the  Philippines,  Vol.  IV,  p.  487.  (Note. — Of  these  mills,  528  are  operated 
by  steam  power,  77  by  water  power,  ana  470  by  hand  or  animal  power ;  value  of  product 
per  mill,  $3.021 ;  the  capital  invested  (census)  per  mill  is  $7,880.) 
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It  would  be  a  generous  gift,  indeed,  but  does  it  conform  to  the 

Srinciples  of  either  of  the  great  national  parties?  Will  the  Repub- 
can  party  sacrifice  its  principles  of  protection  and  ruin  two  home 
industries  in  order  to  create  a  few  more  millionaires  ?  And  will  the 
Democratic  party  slaughter  the  revenues  of  th6  nation  for  the  same 
purpose?     It  remains  to  be  seen. 

HOW   TO    AID   THE   PHILIPPINES    WITH   INJUKY    TO    NONE- 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  aid  both  the  Filipino  laborers  and 
planters  without  either  sacrificing  any  home  industries  or  much  of 
our  customs  revenue. 

By  compelling  the  Filipino  planters  to  pay  their  laborers  in  100- 
cent  currency — the  same  as  is  aone  here  and  in  all  other  portions  of 
the  civilized  world — ^instead  of  coining  for  them  an  allied  dollar, 
which  is  only  exchangeable  for  50  cents,  th^  laborer's  paltry  wage 
rate  would  oe  greatly  increased  and  his  condition  thereby  betters. 
By  teaching  him  how  better  to  apply  his  ener^  through  the  use 
}  of  modem  agricultural  implements  and  customs  his  eflSciency  will  be 

\  increased. 

1  By  establishing  agricultural  mortgage  loan  banks  the  sugar  plant- 

j  ers  would  be  relieved  of  the  money  sharks,  who  charge  them  all  the 

way  from  20  to  50  per  cent  for  the  use  of  money,  under  which  condi- 
tion no  legitimate  business  can  prosper,  even  with  labor  at  16  cents 
per  day,  as  it  is  in  the  Philippines  to-day. 

By  paying  due  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  trans- 
portation wnich  will  not  eat  up  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  returns 
from  his  sugar,  oftentimes  as  much  for  20  miles  as  it  costs  the 
Hawaiian  to  transport  the  same  product  2,100  mUes,  the  planter  will 
thrive  and  prosper. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  if  we  will  teach  them  and  by  legislation  aid 
them  to  produce  the  $80,000,000  worth  of  coflfee,  the  $40,000,000 
worth  of  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  and  the  $60,000,000  worth  of  other 
purely  tropical  products  which  we  annually  import  and  can  never 
produce,  all  of  which  can  be  produced  in  our  island  possessions,  we 
will  really  have  aided  everyone  and  injured  no  one,  instead  of  injur- 
ing everyone  and  aiding  no  one,  except  a  few  nonpatriotic  exploiters 
who  would  ruin  their  home  people  through  enslaving  the  Filipinos. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thubman  G.  Paljcer, 
Secretary  American  Beet  Sugar  Association, 

Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Philippines^  Uitited  States  Senate. 
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Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

United  States  Senate. 
Washingtan,  D,  C.  February  28, 1906. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  I^dge  (chairman),  Hale,  Dick,  Xixon,  Brande- 
gee,  Dubois,  and  McCreary. 

The  Chair3ian.  Senator  Newlands  desires  to  make  an  additional 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  following  bill,  introduced  by  him 
(S.3718): 


[S.  3718.    Fifty-ninth  CongresB,  first  session.] 

A  BILL  declaring  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  future  government  of  the 
Philii>pine  Islanos.  providing  for  a  Philippine  agricultural  bank,  for  the  issue  and  guaranty 
of  Philippine  bonds  for  public  and  railroad  construction,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  hp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  Utates 
of  America  in  Contpress  assembled.  That  it  is  not  the  purjKJse  of  the  United 
States  to  permanently  retain  T»overeiKnty  over  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  it  is 
its  purpose,  after  establishing  stable  government  in  such  Islands,  to  withdraw 
therefrom  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  retaining  such  military  and  naval 
stations  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

8ec.  2.  That  the  government  of  the  Philippines  be  authorized  to  organize  a 
government  bank,  to  be  known  as  the  **  Philippine  Agi'ieultural  Bank."  the  busi- 
ness of  which  shall  be  the  making  of  loans  to  agriculturists  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  ui)on  agricultural  lands.  Improvements,  machinery,  growing  crops,  agri- 
cultural implements,  farm  animals,  and  other  proi)erty  used  in  agriculture,  for 
the  pur|)ose  of  enabling  them  to  pay  oiT  existing  debts,  to  make  Improvements 
upon  their  lands,  to  purchase  agricultural  Implements,  farm  animals,  fertilizers, 
and  seed,  and  to  make  otlier  similar  expenditures  desirable  and  proper  for  the 
advancement  and  improvement  of  agriculture  In  the  Philippine  Islands.  That 
for  the  pun)ose  of  obtaining  the  capital  nece8.sary  to  carry  on  the  operations  of 
said  bank  the  Philippine  government  is  authorized  to  sell,  at  not  less  than  par 
value  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  registered  or  coupon  l)onds  of  such  de- 
nomination and  payable  at  such  time  or  times,  not  later  than  forty  years  after 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  as  may  be  determined  by  such  government, 
with  Interest  thereon  not  to  exceed  two  and  one-half  i)er  centum  i>er  annum. 
The  United  States  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
such  bonds,  and  such  guarant>^  shall  be  attestetl  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Such  bank  may  transact  such  banking  business  as  shall  be  determined  by 
such  Philippine  government  by  law,  may  receive  time  deposits,  and  allow  inter- 
est thereon  not  exceeding  per  centum.  The  law  creating  such  bank  and  any 
amendment  thereof  shall  not  go  Into  effect  until  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  Interest  charged  by  such  bank  shall  not  exceed  ten 
l>er  centum  i)€r  annum.  The  provincial  treasurers,  postmasters,  and  other  offi- 
cials may  be  utilized  in  the  work  of  such  banks,  the  Philippine  Commission  to 
allow  such  commission  or  compensation  therefor  as  it  may  deem  advisable.  The 
profits  of  such  bank  shall  be  applied  first  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  such 
bonds,  and  second  to  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  for  their  retirement.  The 
investment  of  the  funds  in  such  sinking  fund  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurj'  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  entire  bond  Issue 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed  ten  million  dollars :  Atid  provided  also. 
That  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  such  bonds  shall  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  ITnited  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  section  two  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  sixth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  five,  entltle<l  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  approved  July  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  *An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes.'  and  to  amend  an  act  approved  March  eighth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  two.  entitled  *An  act  temporarily  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  for  other  puri)oses.'  and  to  amend  an  act  approved  March  second, 
nineteen  hundred  and  three,  entitled  *An  act  to  establish  a  standard  value  and 
to  provide  for  a  coinage  system  In  the  Philippine  Islands.'  and  to  provide  for  the 
more  efl!icient  achninlstratlon  of  civil  government  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
for  other  purimses,"  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
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"  Sec.  2.  Tliat  for  the  imriK)so  of  i»rovi«liiijr  funds 
works,  bridpw.  roads,  buildiu^  f(ir  provlii4*lal  ai 
houses.  i>enal  institutions,  and  other  public  imi)rovei 
the  Philipi)lne  Ishinds  by  the  Kenoral  government  t 
is  authorized  fnnn  time  to  time  to  incur  indebted 
issue  and  sell  therefor,  at  not  less  than  par  valuo 
States.  registere«l  or  couiwn  bon<ls  of  such  denomii 
time  or  times,  not  later  than  thirty-  years  after  the 
act.  as  may  l)e  determine<l  by  said  government,  v 
exceefl  two  and  (mc-half  per  centum  jHjr  annum.  T 
antt»e  the  pnynu»nt  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
anty  shall  be  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti 
entire  indebte<]ness  of  said  j^overnment  create<i  by 
this  se<*tion  shrill  not  excee<l  at  one  time  the  sum 
ijrovided  further.  That  the  law  of  said  jrovernment  ( 
authorizing  the  issue  of  the  lionds  under  this  sei'ti' 
President  4)f  the  United  Staters." 

Skc.  4.  That  for  the  puri>ose  of  constructing,  eiju 
taining  railroads  using  hteam.  ekM'tricity,  or  oth< 
Islands  the  general  government  thereof  is  authorize 
indebteilness.  borrow  money,  and  to  issue  and  sell  t 
value  in  gold  coin  of  the  Uniteil  StatcH.  registered 
nomination  and  payable  at  such  time  or  times,  not 
the  date  of  the  Mpi)roval  of  this  act,  as  r\y  In*  dete 
with  interest  thennin  not  to  exceed  two  an<l  one-1 
The  Unite<l  States  .shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  i 
such  bonds,  and  such  guaranty  shall  be  attested  by 
ury.  The  general  government  of  the  Philippine 
such  roads  when  t-onstriicted  or  may  lease  the  samt 
deem  advisable.  Such  general  govermnent  t  hall  set 
the  profits  resulting  from  the  oi)eration  of  such  r<»a 
for  the  lease  of  such  rcjads.  or  from  the  general  1 
dHMl  thousand  (ioliars  iht  annum,  from  which  sh; 
lerest  up(»n  such  InaKis.  and  tlie  balance  shall  Ite  anr 
tion  thereof  until  such  bonds  are  entirely  redeemer* 
the  entire  ind<»btcMlness  of  said  government,  createtl 
by  this  secti4)n.  shall  not  exceinl  at  one  time  the 
AntI  prorifird  further.  That  the  law  of  said  govern 
ness  and  authorizing  the  issue  of  the  lK.>nds  under  tl 
by  the  President  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

Skc.  5.  That  the  act  of  Congress  appi*ovixl  April 
and  four.  <»ntitle<l  "An  act  to  regulate  shipping  in 
United  States  and  i>orts  or  places  in  the  Philippine 
or  i)Jaces  in  the  Philiiipine  Arthipelago.  and  for  otl 
that  on  and  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundreil  and 
sui)i»lies  f4>r  the  Army  or  Navy  shall  be  transiK>rt( 
forf<'itur(»  theret^f.  between  i>orts  of  the  UnitiHi  St 
the  Philippine  .\rchipelago.  dirtntly  or  via  a  forei] 
the  voyag«\  in  any  other  vessel  than  a  vessel  of  th< 
sjime  is  hereby.  reiH'ahMl, 

Skc.  r».  That  the  I*hilippine  government  be,  and 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  fallowing  stn-tions  of  i 
nineteen  hundr(Hl  and  two.  entitUnl  **An  act  temiK>i 
minisiratiun  of  the  a(Taii-s  of  civil  government  in  th 
oilier  puriMJSt's."  and  all  acts  amendatory  of  nv  sup 
namely,  sections  I'ourteen  to  sixty-two.  inclusive, 
alter.  auM'nd.  or  reiH*al  the  pnjviso  of  s<»<'tion  thirtt 
as  f«>ll«jws:  "  I'ntriiird,  That  a  single  homestead  en 
licitarcs  in  extent:  "  Vrnr'uUd.  That  su<-h  alteration 
in»t  talxi'  elTctt  till  a|»prt>ved  by  the  President  of  the 

Mr.  Ni:wr,ANi)s.  Mr.  Cliairmaii,  Avhen  I  iiu 
(lie  Ccmimiitee  «»n  the  Pliilij)piiios  on  tlie  '21 
1I>0C..  I  in;i(lc  certain  su<r^(»stions  regarding  d 
pines  as  opjxjMMl  to  indirect  aid  intended  to 
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Philippine  tariff  bill.     Subsequently  I  drew  up  a  bill  upon  the  lines 
of  those  suggestions,  and  request  that  it  be  published  in  the  hearings. 

This  bill  contains  the  following  provisions: 

First.  A  declaration  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  United  States 
to  permanently  retain  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands,  but 
that  it  is  its  purpose,  after  establishing  a  stable  government  in  the 
islands,  to  withdraw  therefrom  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment, 
retaining  such  military  and  naval  stations  as  it  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

Second.  It  provides  for  the  organization  of  a  government  bank,  to 
be  known  as  the  Philippine  Agricultural  Bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  farmers  in  securing  farm  animals,  implements,  macninery,. 
etc.,  Tor  improved  methods  of  agriculture.  The  bank  capital  is  to  be 
provided  by  the  Philippine  government  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  not 
exceeding  $10,000,000.  bearing  interest  at  2i  per  cent,  the  bonds  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

Third.  It  provides  for  a  bond  issue  for  the  Philippine  government 
of  $10,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  2i  per  cent,  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  port  and  harbor  works, 
bridges,  roads,  buildings  tor  provincial  and  municipal  schools,  court- 
houses, etc. 

Fourth.  It  provides  for  a  Philippine  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000, 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  2^  per  cent  per 
annum,  to  be  used  in  constructing  railroads  using  steam  or  electricity. 

Fifth.  It  provides  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  extending  our  naviga- 
tion laws  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sixth.  It  gives  the  Philippine  government  the  power,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  the  land  and  mining  laws  contained  in  the  organic  act,  the 
purpose  being  to  shape  those  laws  to  the  economic  requirements  of 
the  islands. 

The  total  guarantv  of  Philippine  credit  bv  the  United  States  under 
this  bill  amounts  to  $30,000,000,  namely,  $10,000,000  for  the  capital 
of  the  proposed  agricultural  bank,  $10,000,000  for  the  construction 
of  ports,  harbor  works,  roads,  schools,  etc.,  and  $10,000,000  for  rail- 
road construction. 

The  suggestion  as  to  the  agricultural  bank  comes  from  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  and  is  indorsed,  I  believe,  by  the  Insular  Bureau 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  report  of  the  chief  of  the  division 
of  currency  of  the  Philippine  Islands  on  a  government  agricultural 
bank  has  hieen  shown  to  me  by  Colonel  Edwards,  Chief  of  the  Insular 
Bureau. 

I  have  made  a  synopsis  of  this  report,  which  takes  up  exhaustively 
the  question  as  to  the  need  of  an  agricultural  bank  in  the  Philippines, 
the  elements  of  successful  agricultural  credit,  the  possibility  of  accom- 
plishing this  through  private  capital,  the  advisability  of  attempting 
to  accomplish  this  by  private  capital,  as  compared  with — 

First.  A  purely  governmental  institution,  financed  with  govern- 
ment funds  and  administered  through  government  agencies. 

Second.  Cooperative  associations  of  the  ty])e  common  in  Europe. 

Third.  A  private  institution  under  oareful  government  supervi- 
sion and  control,  and  with  liln'ral  government  guaranties  and  con- 
cessions, as.  for  example,  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  England. 
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Upon  the>o  various  phases  I  ((note  from  the  report  as  follows: 

NEED   OF   AGRICTLTURAL   BANKS    IN    THE   PHILIPPINES. 

The  need  of  some  Institution  in  the  Philippines  which  will  make  advances 
to  farmers  upon  the  security  of  their  lands  or  crops,  has  been  a  long  felt  one. 
•  •••••  • 

The  report  of  the  Schurman  commission  declared  that  **  the  lack  of  proper 
capital  and  the  high  price  asked  for  loans  constitute  another  obstacle  which  stu- 
pefies industry,  augments  the  cost  of  production,  and  restrains,  in  consequence, 
its   benefits.     *     •    •    Inquiries   made   of   the    various   provincial    treasiurers 

♦  ♦  ♦  elicited  in  nearly  every  case  the  reply  that  the  need  was  a  most 
urgent  one.    Out  of  28  replies    ♦    ♦    ♦    24  were  favorable  to  such  a  project" 

The  deplorable  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  Philippines  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  comment.  The  ravages  of  the  rinderpest  and  of  locusts,  the  fail- 
ure of  crops  through  droughts,  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  insurrection,  the 
wretched  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  crops,  as  well  as  the  normally 
backward  condition  of  the  Philippine  agriculture  at  its  best,  are  commonplace 
among  people  familiar  with  Philippine  conditons.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Few  countries  so 
fertile  and  as  richly  endowed  with  agricultural  possibilities  as  the  Philippines, 
and  withal  so  primitive  in  methods  of  cultivation  and  so  unproductive  of  rir 
suits.  •  •  •  Waste  land  can  not  be  reclaimed,  improved  farming  machinery 
can  not  be  bought,  fields  can  not  be  drained  or  irrigated,  and  draft  animals 
can  not  be  bought  without  capital,  and  the  Filipino  people  are  at  present  land- 
poor. 

The  report  comments  upon  the  facilities  for  industrial,  commercial, 
and  manufacturing  enterprises,  which  are  wholly  lacking  in  agri- 
cultural enterprises.     It  says : 

At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  civilized  countries  grant  spei-ial  privileges 
and  concessions  to  institutions  loaning  money  for  agricultural  purjioses. 
Among  the  numerous  methods  employed  by  diflFerent  states  for  the  :is.slstjuic*» 
of  agricultural  credit  may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  govermneat 
agricultural  banks  and  the  granting  of  special  concessions  to  private  agricul 
tural  banks  or  associations,  such  as  subventions,  guaranties  of  dividends  on 
stock  or  of  interest  on  bonds,  the  use  of  government  ofiiciuls  and  clerks  for 
administrative  purposes,  etc.  If  state  assistance  is  necessary  in  the  more 
advanced  countries  of  the  world^  how  much  more  imperative  is  it  in  a  back- 
ward country  like  the  Philippines,  where  the  impediments  to  the  successful 
development  of  agricultural  credit  are  infinitely  greater. 

The  report  cites  the  following  rates  of  interest  prevailing  in  the 
different  provinces,  "  sufficient  to  strangle  the  most  productive  agri- 
culture anywhere,"  rates  of  interest  ranging  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
per  month. 

It  states  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the  person  loaning  the 
money  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  borrower's  croj^s  at 
ridiculously  low  prices,  fixed  in  advance,  so  that  the  nominal  rate  of 
interest  often  falls  far  below  the  rate  actually  exacted,  and  that  the 
four  large  banking  establishments  in  the  Philippines  are  preventeil 
by  their  articles  from  making  advances  on  real  estate. 

"The  report  then  goes  on  to  consider  the  various  types  of  agricul- 
tural banks,  as  follows : 

A   BANK   CONDUCTED  BY  PRIVATE  CAPITAL. 

Under  this  head  the  report  declares  that  the  extension  of  agricul- 
tural credit  in  the  Philippines  by  private  initiative  is  imiwssible.  It 
i^ays : 

The  risks  are  at  present  too  great  for  the  inducement  of  private  capital. 

*  *  *  while  the  expense  connected  with  the  investigation  of  titles  and 
values  and  the  collection  of  annuities  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  the  Philii>- 
l)ines  and  possessing  such  poor  means  of  communication  would  be  prohibitive. 
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A  GO\'ERNMENT  AGRICULTI:RAL  BANK. 

This  type,  the  report  says — 

contemplates  the  acquisition  by  the  government  of  the  necessary  capital  by 
the  issuance  of  government  bonds,  the  establishment  of  a  central  office  in  the 
ti'easury  bureau  under  the  sur>er>ision  of  the  insular  treasurer,  with  branches 
in  each  of  the  provincial  treasuries,  under  the  management  of  the  respective 
provincial  treasurers,  who  would  receive  and  investigate  applications  for  loans, 
collect  annuities  when  due,  and  in  other  ways  loolv  after  the  local  interests  of 
the  bank.  Advances  would  be  made  only  on  the  security  of  real  rstate,  re?:- 
istered  under  the  land-registration  act.  and  in  such  case  upon  the  approval  of 
a  central  board  located  in  Manila. 

The  report,  after  stating  the  objedions  to  this  plan,  takes  up  the 
question  of 

COOPERATIVE  AORUl  LTl  RAL  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

It  reviews  the  success  of  these  associations  in  the  regeneration  of 
Euroj^ean  agriculture.  These  associations,  the  report  says,  are 
based  upon — 

the  establishment  of  cooi)erative  associations  by  the  small  farmers  and  other 
intercste<l  persons  in  local  connnunities.  who  are  at  once  creditors  and  debtors 
of  the  association,  and  who  manage  its  affairs  through  regular  general  meet- 
ings, either  weekly  or  biweekly,  as  a  rule.  ♦  *  ♦  Any  attempt  to  introduce 
this  type  of  institution  in  the  Philippines  would,  it  is  believed,  for  some  time  to 
come  l»e  premature.  The  qualities  of  intelligence,  foresight,  honesty,  self-con- 
trol, as  well  as  the  business  ability,  mutual  confidence,  and  power  to  abide  by 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
cooi)erative  credit  association,  are  as  yet  too  deficient  in  that  class  of  the 
Filipino  i)eople  who  most  need  agricultural  credit  to  give  for  the  present  any 
promise  of  success  to  such  an  institution  in  the  Philipi)ines. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  PLAN. 

The  report  then  takes  up  the  Egj'ptian  plan  adopted  by  Lord 
Cromer,  as  follows : 

The  plan  adopted  in  Egypt  *  ♦  *  consisted  in  the  simple  exi)edient  of 
the  government  guaranteeing  Interest  on  capital  invested  in  an  agricultural 
bank  by  private  individuals  and  corporations,  and  of  Its  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  the  bank,  for  the  collection  of  annuities  and  of  other  minor  duties,  the  serv- 
ices of  the  government  tax  colkM-tors.  who  make  collections  for  the  bank  at  the 
same  time  at  which  they  collect  the  regular  land  tax.  These  collectors  are  pai<l 
by  the  bank  a  small  conunission  for  their  services.  The  Egyptian  government 
holds  a  certain  amount  of  the  bank's  st(K*k.  is  represented  on  the  board  of  dl- 
reirtors.  and  iHJSsesses  the  right  of  careful  supervision  over  the  bank's  opera- 
tions.    0*^berwise  the  bank  is  in  all  resi»ects  a  private  enterprise. 

The  agricultural  bank  of  Egypt  found  its  rude  beginnings  about  1895.  when 
the  Egyptian  government,  as  an  exi)eriment,  advanced  £10,000  in  small  loans 
to  the  fellahin,  and  in  18JX)  the  newly  created  National  Bank  of  Egypt  began 
to  make  a<lvances  of  small  sums  up  to  £20,  repayable  in  five  annual  install- 
ments, interest  at  1>  per  cent.  By  1901  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  had  ad- 
vanced about  £44K),000,  in  small  loans,  none  of  which.  Lord  Cromer  says,  were 
lost.  That  the  Egyptian  Agricultural  Bank  has  so  far  proven  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess, both  from  the  standiK>int  of  the  stockholders  ami  of  the  Egyptian  fella- 
hin, there  can  l>e  no  question. 

The  report  favors  an  adaptation  of  the  Egyptian  plan  to  Philip- 
pine conditions,  as  follows : 

The  i)lan  proi>osed  is  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  Egj-ptian  scheme  to  Philipi)lne 
conditions.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  bill  contains  comparatively  few  original  features, 
and  with  few  exceptions  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  their  essentials  have  been 
for  many  years  in  successful  operation  in  one  or  more  European  countries. 
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As  to  the  unreliability  of  the  borrowers,  after  stating  what  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  by  investigating  the  character  and  responsi- 
bility of  each  applicant  by  overseeing  tne  expenditure  of  the  money 
borrowed,  etc.,  quotations  are  made  from  Lord  Cromer,  who  says: 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  the  alleged  irremediable  extrarngaDce 
of  the  fellahin,  as  I  anticipated  would  be  the  ease,  has  been  greatly  eiajr- 
gerated.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  number  of  those  who  have  used  their 
improved  credit  in  order  to  incur  fresh  debt,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  has  been 
very  small. 

The  report  then  recommends  the  guarantv  by  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment to  a  private  corporation  of  dividends  of  4  per  cent  for 
twenty-five  years,  the  transactions  of  the  bank  to  be  under  close  gov- 
ernmental supervision. 

As  to  the  security  for  loans,  the  report  says : 

The  proposed  bill  eliminates  the  objection  by  forbidding  the  bank  to  make 
any  loans  in  sums  above  =^00,  except  on  the  security  of  first  mortgages  on 
amounts  registered  under  the*  land-registration  act.  In  this  way  the  bank's 
interests  will  be  protected,  while  a  much-needed  stimulous  will  be  given  to  the 
registration  of  titles. 

The  report  also  states  that  in  ui3  riclie.st  provinces,  in  which  the 
bank  will  probably  largely  confine  its  operations  at  first,  it  will  have 
its  own  permanently  located  representatives,  and  it  is  onl^'  in  those 
provinces  where  the  business  oi  the  bank  is  too  small  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  office  that  the  provincial  treasurer  will 
be  likely  to  be  called  upon.  CoH'^nions  will  be  performed  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  tax  collections  by  the  municipal  treasurers 
and  should  not  require  much  extra  time. 

RATE   OF   INTEREST. 

As  to  the  rate  of  interest,  the  report  states: 

At  first  thought  an  interest  rate  of  10  per  cent  apiwai*s  unreasonably  high. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  words  **  high  "  and  "  low."  when 
used  with  reference  to  interest  rates,  are  relative  terms.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Xen  per 
cent,  however,  in  a  countni'  like  the  Philippines,  where  the  prevaiiliug  rate  on 
loans  are  from  1  to  10  per  cent  $.  month,  is  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

The  plan  proposed  provides  that  the  interest  rate  shall  be  auto- 
matically reduced  as  soon  as  the  bank's  independent  financial  condi- 
tion is  assured,  and  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  surplus  fund, 
which  will  insure  against  loss. 

The  report  has  also  accompanying  it  a  very  long  bill,  to  be  passed 
by  Congress,  autiiorizing  the  organization  of  an  agricultural  bank 
in  the  Piiilippines,  the  interest  on  the  capital  of  which  is  to  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Philippine  government  for  twenty-five  years. 

In  shaping  my  bill  I  have  left  all  this  administrative  legislation 
to  the  Philippine  Commission  itself,  and  1  have  adopted  the  idea  of 
a  government  agricultural  bank  whose  capital  is  to  be  supplied  by 
the  sale  of  Philippine  bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  in  the  place  of  a  go^\»rnment -aided  private  bank. 
My  observation  of  the  workings  of  the  Philippine  Commission  was 
such  as  to  give  me  absolute  confidonoe  in  their  business  capacity  to 
conduct  such  matters,  and  I  believe  that  a  government  banK  can  be 
managed  mnch  more  humanely  and  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
a  private  bank  which  receives  aid  from  the  government.     Tiie  one 
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is  as  paternal  as  the  other,  and  as  the  whole  government  is  paternal 
and  has  for  its  purpose  the  development  of  the  taos,  who  constitute 
95  per  cent  of  the  population,  a  government  bank,  acting  in  coop- 
eration with  the  agricultural  bureau  of  the  island  and  with  the  gen- 
eral public  system  of  manual  training  schools,  can  be  made  much 
more  successful  in  the  development  of  the  Philippine  people  than 
a  private  bank  aided  by  government  guaranties. 

If  we  legislate  here  as  to  all  the  provisions  for  the  administration 
nnd  contrd  of  this  agricultural  bank,  whether  supplied  with  capital 
by  the  Government  or  by  private  individuals  uncler  a  Government 

fuaranty,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  confusion  because  of  our  lack  of 
nowledge  of  local  conditions.  The  best  le^slators  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  in  my  judgment,  are  the  Philippine  Commissioners. 
It  might  be  well  to  give  the  authority  to  the  Commission  in  the  alter- 
native, either  to  establish  a  purely  governmental  agricultural  bank 
or  to  establish  a  private  agncultural  bank  aided  bj'^  a  Government 
giinranty.  The  guaranty,  however,  should  be  the  guaranty  of  the 
LTnited  States  and  not  that  of  the  Philippine  government,  for  we  wili 
be  morally  responsible  for  it  anyway,  and  if  we  accept  the  legal 
responsibility  it  will  enable  the  Philippine  government  to  secure  cap- 
ital at  lower  rates  of  interest. 

The  report  to  which  I  have  referred  advocates  that  the  capital  of 
the  bank  should  be  onlv  f=5,000.000.  The  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced provides  for  a  capital  of  $10,000,000  or  f«20,000,000.  I  believo 
that  such  capital  will  constitute  a  revolving  fund  which  will  gradu-' 
ally  restore  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
so  improve  their  agricultural  methods  as  to  enable  them  to  accept  the 
world's  prices  for  their  products  instead  of  seeking  the  subsidized 
prices  in  this  country. 

Of  the  two  additional  bond  issues  provided  by  thfs  bill,  I  have  to 
say  that  the  first  issue  is  already  authorized  by  the  law  passed  at  the 
last  session,  but  the  bonds  were  limited  to  $5,000,000  and  were  to  bear 
interest  at  4J  per  cent.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  guaranty  of  the  Unitetl 
States  added  will  enable  the  Philippine  Commissioners  to  negotiate 
those  bonds  at  2i  per  cent,  and  thus  the  saving  of  interest,  if  applied 
to  redemption,  will  extinfifiiij^h  them  within  about  thirtv  years. 

As  to  the  $10,000,000  of  Philippine  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  for  the  construction  of  Philippine  railroads,  I  have  to  say  that 
at  the  last  session  Congress  authorized  the  Philippiue  government 
to  guarantee  interest  at  4  per  cent  upon  about  $30,000,000  of  bonds 
which  were  to  be  issued  by  private  corporations  for  railroad  ccmstruc- 
tion.  I  thought  then  that  the  work  ought  to  be  conducted  as  a  Gov- 
ernment work,  and  that  the  saving  of  interest  alone  would,  within  a 
comparatively  short  period,  retire  the  bonds  and  leave  the  Philippiae 
government  with  a  valuable  asset  in  the  shape  of  the  roads  themselves. 
Bids  have  been  solicited  for  the  construction  of  tliese  roads,  and  I  l^e- 
lieA^e  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  construction  contemplated  by  the  act 
of  last  year  has  been  taken  up  by  private  corporations.  The  remain- 
ing third  has  not  been  bid  for,  and  the  purpose  of  this  issue  of 
$10,000,000  of  bonds  by  the  Philippine  government,  guaranteed  by  the  ^ 
United  States,  is  to  enable  the  Philippine  government  itself  to  build 
such  roads  as  it  deems  advisable  or  desirable,  and  here  also  the  saving 
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of  interest  secured  by  the  guaranty  will,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  absolutely  pay  for  the  roads  themselves. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is  direct  aid  to 
the  Philippine  government '  which  will  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
humane  plans  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  Filipino 
race.  I  believe  that  this  can  be  better  accomplished  by  direct  aid  to 
the  Philippine  government  than  by  indirect  aid  through  subsidized 
prices  to  the  Philippine  producers,  or  to  American  exploiters  who 
will  employ  Filipino  labor. 

My  bill  IS  simply  suggestive.  I  am  wedded  to  no  particular  form 
of  direct  aid.  It  might  be  well  to  substitute  for  some  of  this  bond 
issue  an  annual  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  manual-training  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  in  connection  with  which  the  English  language  ctn 
be  taught  as  the  future  common  language  of  the  country.  Sudi 
schools,  actjng  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  bureau  of  the 
Philippines  and  with  the  government  agricultural  bank,  can  do 
much  to  teach  the  Philippine  taos  the  lesson  of  self-government. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  first  section  ofthe  bill,  declar- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  United  States,  is,  in  my  judgment,  entirely 
consistent  with  both  the  McEnery  and  Bacon  resolutions,  both  of 
which  declare  that  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  hold  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States,  and  as  all  the  Democrats 
and  all  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate  voted  for  either  one  or  the  other 
of  those  resolutions,  no  objection  can  be  made  to  a  declaration  which 
•  is  consistent  with  both. 

It  seems  to  me  essential  to  declare  our  purpose  now,  as  we  are  about 
to  make  extensive  improvements  in  the  way  of  fortifications  and  naval 
and  coaling  stations  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  If  we  are  to  with- 
draw from  the  islands  in  the  future,  it  is  important  that  we  sliould 
concentrate  our'exi)enditures  upon  the  naval  stations  and  the  coaling 
stations  that  we  intend  to  hold,  and  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  expend 
moneys  upon  such  a  naval  station  as  Cavite,  for  instance,  which  we 
will  have  to  yield  when  we  give  up  the  Philippines  because  of  its  near- 
ness to  Manila.  AVe  can  not  further  pursue  the  policy  of  drift,  but 
should  wisely  direct  the  large  expenditures  .which  we  are  to  make  in 
the  Philippines  in  the  near  future. 

The  provision  in  the  proposed  bill  giving  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion power  to  amend  the  Philippine  land  laws  enacted  by  Congress  is 
with  a  view  to  handling  them  to  meet  the  economic  requirements  of 
the  islands.  It  is  clear  that  the  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  acres 
which  a  corporation  can  hold  should  be  relaxed  in  the  case  of  a 
large  sugar  corporation,  whose  economic  operations  will  require,  in 
connection  with  the  extensive  central  mill  and  extensive  central  rail- 
road necessary  to  bring  the  cane  to  the  mill,  at  least  5,000  acres  instead 
of  2,500,  to  which  corporate  holding  is  limited  by  previous  le^slation. 
It  is  also  clear  that  certain  limitations  are  placed  on  the  mining  laws 
which  prevent  mining  development.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it 
was  not*  a  mistake  to  substitute  our  laws  for  the  old  Spanish  mining 
laws,  which  worked  admirably  in  Mexico.  I  believe  that  the  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  economic  development  of  the  Philippines  should 
be  largely  left  to  the  Philippine  Commission,  acting  under  general 
grants  and  limitations  of  power. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  fl.  TAPT,  SECEETAEY  OF  WAE— 

Eesomed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  Hale  desires  to  ask  you 
some  questions. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  been  very  prompt,  and  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  your  valuable  time  to  the  committee,  and  have 
been  asked  a  great  many  questions  because  you  know  more  about  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines  than  anybody  else. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  ao  not  profess  to  have  profound  knowledge. 

Senator  Hale.  As  stated  the  other  day,  the  object  of  my  examina- 
tion is  to  meet  your  natural  attitude  as  brought  out  in  your  statement, 
and  in  answer  to  questions,  namely,  that  it  is  under  the  conditions  ex- 
isting our  duty  and  an  obligation  to  the  Philippines  to  pass  this 
legislation. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  As  I  said  then,  I  am  bringing  out  the  other  side — 
the  obligations  of  the  Philippines  to  us,  the  burden  that  they  are 
upon  us,  which  has  been  caused  by  this  occui)ation  and  possession; 
and  if  such  is  the  case,  and  there  is  no  obligation  and  the  balance  is 
against  the  Philippines,  then  I  desire  to  know  whether  under  those 
conditions  it  is  desirable  to  take  any  course  that  tends  to  alarm  exist- 
ing industries  in  this,  country.  My  questions  the  other  day  were  to 
that  end,  and  will  be  now.  You  were  not  able  to  finish  then.  We 
have  brought  out  some  of  the  burdens  and  expenditures,  and  now, 
while  about  it,  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  you  know,  not  only  for  use  here 
but  elsewhere,  a  few  questions.  l)id  you  learn  or  familiarize  your- 
self with  the  situation  about  the  projected  large  expenditures,  not 
only  at  Cavite,  but  at  the  other  place,  Olongapo? 

Secretary  Tai-t.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.   You  are  familiar  with  that  general  situation  ? 

Secretary  Tai-t.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  I  am  familiar  with  the 
estimates  of  cost  of  the  proposed  improvements  at  Cavite  or  at  Olon- 
gapo; I  know  something  about  it;  I  have  been  at  Olongapo,  and  of 
course  I  am  very  familiar  with  Cavite.  I  visited  the  naval  arsenal 
there  a  number  of  times. 

Senator  Haije.   You  have  been  yourself  at  Olongapo? 

Secretary  Taft.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  What  is  the  distance  from  Manila  Bay? 

Secretarv  Taft.  It  is  about  between  25  and  30  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  ilanila  Bay.  Perhaps  that  is  an  underestimate;  it  may  be 
35  miles.     It  is  about  that. 

Senator  Hale.  I  think  some  of  the  naval  officers  put  it  at  33  or  34 
miles.  A\Tiat  would  be  the  manner  of  communication  between  Manila 
Bay,  Manila,  the  headquarters  of  the  army  and  of  our  Government, 
with  Cavite  or  Olongapo  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  It  would  be  chiefly  by  sea.  There  is  a  high  range  of 
mountains  between  the  main  plain  of  Luzon  north  of  Manila,  through 
which  the  railroad  runs,  and  Olongapo.  Olongapo  is  on  the  west  side 
of  Luzon,  and  there  is  the  range  which  begins  at  Corregidor,  or  rather 
at  Mariveles,  called  the  Mariveles  Kange  of  mountains,  about  4,000 
feet  high,  and  that  spine  runs  up  to  the  Lingayen  Gulf,  about  120 
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miles  north,  and  Olongapo  is  separated  froni  the  main  part  of  Luzon 
hy  this  high  range  of  mountains.  I  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  it  is  noi 
possible  to  get  over  there;  it  probably  would  be.  There  are  trails 
running  over  the  mountain.  To  put  in  a  railroad,  however,  would 
involve  manv  engineering  diflSculties  and  considerable  expense. 

Senator  rfALE.  The  hearings  before  some  of  the  House  committees 
brought  out  the  fact  that  somebody  has  in  mind  that  the  communica- 
tion would  be  all  right. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  there  have  been  propositions  made  to  put  a 
railroad  over  the  mountains,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  trails  an* 
feasible,  although  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  pretty  expensive  busi 
ness. 

Senator  Hale.  I  do  not  want  to  take  much  of  your  tiine  as  to  de- 
tails, but  which  do  you  think  is  the  better  place  for  a  naval  station  as 
a  base  of  operation  if  we  maintain  our  possession  there  for  a  good 
many  years? 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  were  we  to  leave  the  islands  Olongapo  k 
of  course — T  think  everybody  will  admit — where  the  naval  station 
ought  to  be  retained.  Cavite  in  many  resnects  is  more  convenient, 
labor  can  be  obtained  there  more  easily,  ana  it  is  more  convenient  to 
Manila,  which  is  the  source  of  supply  in  the  islands,  and  Cavite  i« 
the  place  where  w^e  already  have  a  naval  arsenal.  The  difficulty 
about  Cavite,  however,  is  the  insufficient  depth  of  water  and  the 
limited  territory  which  could  be  occupied  for  a  naval  station.  Now, 
the  dry  dock  Dewey ^  which  is  on  its  way  to  Manila,  or  to  the  Philip- 
pines rather,  can  only  be  placed  at  Olongapo;  it  can  not  be  taken  to 
Cavite  because  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  it  could  not  be  used  ihm. 

Senator  Hale.  T  was  going  to  ask  you,  while  you  are  on  that  point 
where  the  Dewey  is  now  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  somewhere  about 
Gibraltar;  but  I  do  not  know. 

Colonel  Edwards.  It  will  be  at  the  Canary  Islands  until  the  l*2th 
of  March. 

I^enator  Hale.  Of  course  it  i^  a  very  expensive  concern.  Have  you 
received  word  that  it  is  badly  damaged? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that;  that  is  under  the  Xavr 
Department,  and  I  havg  not  heard. 

Senator  Hale.  I  was  led  to  ask  these  questions  from  a  late  hcir- 
ing  before  the  House  committee,  in  which  it  was  brought  out,  rather 
to  my  siu'prise,  that  it  is  contemplated  to  maintain  both  of  those 
stations  and  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  at  Olongapo,  and  ako, 
as  Mr.  Endicott  says,  Cavite  must  be  kept  up  io  addition,  which 
would  of  course  only  add  to  the  burden. 

Secretary  Txvr.  I'he  expenditures  at  Cavite,  I  should  guess,  have 
practically  all  been  incurred,  except  the  ordinary  maintenance  ex- 

?ien^s.     The  cost  at  Olongapo,  if  it  is  taken  as  a  naval  station,  arises 
rom  tlie  absence  of  dry,  level  land  and  the  necessity  of  filling  in  i 
good  deal  of  swamp  land  that  lies  about  that  very  deep  water  bed. 

Senator  Hale.  The  estimates  of  the  final  cost  of  that  range,  I  finH 
from  testimony  taken,  from  eighteen  to  thirty  millions  before  it  v^ 
con'ipleted  at  Olongapo. 

Se(»retarv  Taft.  1  understood  that  the  estimates  were  very  larse: 
of  course  they  could  be  cut  down.  Those  are  based  on  very  expande*! 
ideas  of  what  kind  of  a  naval  station  is  to  be  placed  there." 
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Sonator  ELvle.  In  making  a  complete  naval  station  ? 
Secretary  Tai?t.  Yes;    thev  mean  to  have  a  dry  do( 


I? 

Secretary  Tai?t.  Yes;  they  mean  to  have  a  dry  dock  in  addition 
to  the  one  which  is  now  on  its  way  out. 

Senator  Hale.  Oh,  yes;  we  would  have  to  own  a  graving  dock. 
Admiral  Endicott  asks  not  only  for  small  sums  to  mamtain  Cavite, 
but  for  considerable  sums  to  increase  work  there,  and,  as  I  say,  seeing 
that  led  me  to  ask  you  these  questions. 

Secretary  Taft.  Of  course  the  use  of  the  naval  station  is  one  that 
is  imposed  not  necessarily  by  reason  of  our  being  in  the  Philippines, 
but  because  of  the  advantage  of  having  a  place  where  the  Asiatic 
fleet  could  dock.  There  is  a  dock  at  Hongkong,  and  I  think  possibly 
the  English  have  a  dock  at  Weihaiwei.  It  may  perhaps  be  argued 
that  in  the  end  it  will  be  more  economical  to  build  a  station  and 
dock  at  Olongapo  than  to  continue  to  pay  the  docking  charges  at 
Hongkong.  It  is  likely,  however,  to  be  expensive  there  under  any 
circumstances. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Spaniards  always  had 
in  contemplation  the  Olongapo  station  as  their  principal  naval  base? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  great  controversy  going  on — for 
this  matter  is  deemed  of  importance — between  professional  authorities 
in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Army  as  to  whether  Olongapo  is  the  best 
place  from  a  strategic  point  of  view.  Admiral  Dewey  and  others 
of  the  Navv  Department  feel  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  fleet  in  Olon- 
^po,  no  foreign  enemy  would  venture  to  go  into  Manila,  because 
it  IS  supposed  that  they  would  regard  it  as  a  trap.  On  the  other 
hand.  Admiral  Folger  and  General  Wood,  and  I  l>elieve  General 
Corbin,  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  Manila,  because  we  have  mili- 
tary forces  there  and  l)ecau?e  it  is  near  Cavite,  make.s  Cavite  the 
more  convenient  place.  The  objection  to  Cavite,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  the  insufficient  territory  available  for  the  Government  there 
and  the  very  shallow  water  oflF  the  shore. 

Senator  Hale.  But  at  any  rate,  it  will  bo  fought  out  with  those 
opposing  Departments,  and  it  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  gi-eat 
many  million  dollars  anyway  if  the  work  was  ordered. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir:  if  the  plans  of  the  Navy  Departjnent 
are  carried  out. 

Senator  Hai.e.  That  we  can  not  escape. 

Secretary  Taft.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  Now,  oh  an  entirely  different  matter — you  know, 
and  maybe  you  have  stated  it  when  I  was  not  here — Mr.  Lnziiriaga. 
Have  you  made  any  statement  to  the  committee  about  hi<  industry 
in  the  producing  of  sugar  and  the  cost  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  ocrcasion  to  examine  him  as  a  wit- 
ness and  to  talk  with  him  generally  on  the  subject  while  T  was  look- 
ing into  the  question  of  the  value  of  sugar  lands,  and  T  have  reg«rded 
him  as  a  man  who  knows  as  much  about  the  sugar  business  in  Negros 
jis  anyone. 

Senator  Hale.  I  sunpoj^  you  have  seen  the  figures  that  he  ha.s 
made  as  to  the  cost  oi  producing  100  pounds  of  sugar  on  his  owa 
plantation,  or  fai-in,  or  estate,  and  of  six  or  eight  others,  as  given  to 
me.  He  states  the  cost  upon  his  own  as  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds; 
in  the  next  estate,  02  cent.>^:  in  the  next,  74:  in  the  next.  74;  in  the 
next,  70;  in  the  two  later  ones  he  names,  82  and  80,  and  the  selling 
price  of  his  own,  as  against  69,  is  $1.735 ;  against  62,  $1.59 ;  against 
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74,  $1.62;  and  against  the  other  74,  $1.48;  and  against  70,  $1.70.  or  i 
net  profit  per  hundred  pounds  ranging  from  64.70  to  99  per  cent.  D& 
you  think  Mr.  Luzuriaga  has  submitted  a  fair  and  reasonable  sUVt- 
ment  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  do  not  know  what  authority  there  is  for  s^jiof 
that  he  made  that  statement.  I  have  talked  with  him  myself  tboot 
it,  and  he  has  told  me  that  the  fair  cost  of  sugar,  without  including 
interest  or  profit,  is  about  four  pesos  a  picul,  or  140  pounds.  Thit 
would  be  about  li  cents  a  pound.  If  those  figures  which  you  giw 
are  correct,  it  is  veiy  wonderful  to  me  that  the  condition  of  the  sugir 
industry  in  Iloilo  and  in  the  island  of  Negros  is  that  of  utter  disa<<«. 
The  proof  of  tlie  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The  price  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  Iloilo  has  been  from  IJ  to  li  cents  a  pound.  Xow,  if  the 
price  at  which  sugar  can  be  raised  is  what  you  have  read,  why  L^il 
that  the  sugar  industry  has  languished  for  the  last  six  years? 

Senator  Hale.  You  have  raised  a  question  about  the  authenticitr 
of  those  figures. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  do  not  know  where  they  come  from.  I  ncv«r 
heard  them  before. 

Senator  Hale.  The  letter,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  given  me,  is 
stated  to  be  confidential  and  I  will  not  put  it  in.  It  is  fr<Mn  E.  R 
de  Luzuriaga,  Bacolod,  Xegros  Occidental,  P.  I.,  and  dated  Februirr 
9,1905. 

Xow,  I  do  not  know,  as  the  letter  is  stated  to  be  confidential,  how 
much,  if  any,  of  it  the  committee  ought  to  use.  In  reading  it  over 
hurriedly  I  did  not  notice  that  it  was  marked  confidential.  These 
are  the  figures,  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  accompany  that  letter: 

tSummary. 


Estate. 


Acres.    !     Sugar. 


Sugar      ^ir^    Selling    ^«i,P*' Pwe«i 
'V^^'^^'    pounds.  I    P«^^^        pound*.     »**• 


CommLssionor  Luzuringa 150 


Sefior  Juuii  Arineat. 

Seflf)r  Ramos 

Seftor.Tuan  Cabancar  . 
Seftor  Fredrico  I.iatti  . 

Seflor  Anoreta 

Seflor  Siloaric) 


37.6 
187.5 
1,500.0 


481,250  I 

1W1,126  , 

440.000  ' 

5,500,000  , 


3,208  ;    90.6M 


5,096 
2,346 
3.  ('166 


.6218 

.748 

.748 

.707 

.82 

.892 


$1,735 

fl.Ml 

m 

1.S9 

.7«9 

M 

1.62 

.976 

01 

1.487 

.744 

HI 

1.7U 

.993 

Ml 

.... 

Average 468. 75  I 


415.593 


3,579 


744 


1.625 


Secretary  Taft.  Is  the  Luzuriaga*  W.  F.  ? 

Senator  Hale.  E.  E.  de  Luzuriaga.     That  is  the  heading.    . 

Mr.  Welborn.  There  are  two  of  those  men ;  I  do  not  recall  the  ini- 
tials of  either. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes ;  but  this  is  the  nephew.  This  is  not  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Senator  Hale.  It  has  been  stated  to  me,  I  think,  that  this  is  the 
Commissioner. 

Secretary  Taft.  His  name.is  Jose. 

Mr.  Welborn.  The  younger  one  works  for  the  older  one. 

Senator  Hale.  I  understood  that  the  two  were  connected.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  the  Commissioner,  or  the  operator  Msi 
planter,  as  we  call  them,  are  associated. 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  can  soon  ascertain  the  initials. 
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jj      Secretary  Taft.  This  must  be  the  nephew. 

Senator  Hale.  It  is  not  important.  Secretary  Taft  seems  to  be 
^  aware  of  who  he  is.  I  see  that  this  letter  is  marked  confidential,  and 
*  I  do  not  want  to  get  anybody  into  trouble.  1  will  let  the  figures  go 
for  what  they  are  worth.  In  this  communication  and  in  the  details 
which  foUow*^  his  statement,  that  the  present  cultivation  and  produc- 
tion of  sugar  is  very  slight  compared  with  what  it  will  be,  caused  b}'^ 
reason  of  the  cost  of  transportation — almost  all  sugar  now  produced 
is  within  the  narrow  limit  of  12  miles  from  the  coast.  What  is  your 
opinion  about  that  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Twelve  miles  from  the  coast  will  cover  most  of  the 
miles  there  are  between  the  coast  and  the  mountains,  so  that  the  diffi- 
culty about  transportation  in  Negros  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in  most 
other  provinces.  The  Filipino  planters  have  a  method  of  shoving 
shallow  sailing  vessels  up  onto  the  shore  where  it  is  so  shallow  that 
no  steamer  can  approach  very  near. 

Senator  Hale.  Without  any  wharfage? 

Secretary  Tait.  Without  wharfage,  and  loading  their  vessels  im- 
mediately on  the  shore.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  railroad  is  con- 
structed there  it  will  facilitate  reaching  deep  water,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  much  it  will  reduce  the  expense.  The  railroad  now  contem- 
plated is  from  the  harbor  of  Escalante,  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
island,  down  the  west  coast  through  this  sugar  country,  but  I  doubt 
how  nuich  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  to  deep  water,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  now  a  large  part  of  the  sugar — indeed  all  of  it — 
is  carried  in  those  shallow  boats,  which  have  only  to  cross  20  miles 
between  Negros  and  Iloilo  to  reach  the  market. 

Senator  Hale.  The  distinctive  point  that  was  presented  to  me  in 
looking  over  this  communication  was  the  fact  that  the  strip  now 
occupied  and  used  for  sugar  planting  or  growth  was  very  naiTow 
compared  with  what  might  be  developed  hereafter. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  do  not  think  that  the  difficulty  of  transportation 
for  10  or  15  miles  would  make  much  difference.  It  is  a  narrow  strip, 
at  any  rate. 

Senator  Hale.  Is  there  not  a  great  question  of  what  would  l)e 
profitable  sugar  lands  beyond  the  10  or  12  mile  strip? 
Secretary  Taft.  There  is  not. 
Senator  Hale.  You  say  there  is  not  ? 
Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  That  would  be  your  answer,  then,  to  this  propo- 
sition ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  I  have  just  found  a  memorandum  which  says  that 
the  letter  to  which  I  referred  is  from  a  nephew  of  the  Commissioner. 
So  there  is  no  question  about  that.  It  is  not  the  Commissioner  him- 
self, but  the  nephew,  who  is  associated  with  him  in  business. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  never  saw  him.     WTien  I  say  I  never  saw  him, 

he  may  have  been  in  the  party  that  came  over  here,  which  was  sent 

.  by  the  Philippine  government.     There  w^as,  I  believe,  a  young  man 

named  Luzuriaga  in  that  party,  but  I  never  talked  with  him  about 

fr!Ugar  matters. 

Senator  Hale.  The  sugar  estate  of  Senor  Alafreda.  Do  vou  know 
him? 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  estate. 
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Senator  Halk.  Thijs  is  typewritten  very  badly.  Lai-son ;  is  that 
such  a  place  as  that? 

Secretary  Taft.  There  is  Seiior  Lacson.  He  has  a  large  e^ie 
that  was  a  sugar  estate,  but  the  business  has  been  so  bad  recoitly 
that  he  has  put  his  estate  into  rice,  which  is  a  comment  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  profitable  nature  of  the  sugar  business. 

Senator  Hale.  He  gives  here  an  account  of  Juan  Areneta — sugar 
esttit»». 

Secretary  Taft.  Juan  Areneta.  I  know  him.  He  is  probtblj 
the  foremost  agriculturist  in  Xegros.  He  is  a  man  of  force  aDd  t 
man  of  some  wealth — I  do  not  know  how  much.  For  a  long  time, 
while  it  was  lying  in  abeyance,  he  had  charge  of  the  government 
farm  at  La  Granja.  He  makes  experiments  in  various  agricultunl 
directions. 

Senator  Hale.  Is  it  his  estate  to  which  you  refer  when  you  said 
it  had  been  dropped  as  a  sugar  producer? 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir:  Seiior  Lacson's  estate. 

Mr.  Wet.born.  His,  also,  if  T  may  interrupt  you.  He  has  gooe 
out  of  the  sugar  business  and  has  gone  into  the  hemp  business.  He 
has  gone  into  the  mountains,  where  he  has  lands. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  that. 

Senator  Hale.  It  is  in  here  in  detail  what  the  cost  of  sugar  is,  and 
the  net  profit  on  15  hectares  of  land,  $8,335.  That  would  be  how 
many  acres? 

Senator  Dubois.  It  would  be  al>out  40  acres. 

Secretary  Taft.  Roughly,  it  is  2^  acres  to  a  hectare. 

Senator  Hale.  That  would  be  about  37J  acres. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  That  would  be  something  more  than  $100  an  acrt 
This  is  written  in  our  currency. 

Mr.  Welborn.  They  generally  put  a  dollar  mark  for  a  peso.  It 
may  be  our  currency  though. 

Senator  Hale.  Yes ;  I  think  it  has  been  stated  that  it  is  all  trans- 
ferred to  our  currency.  Yes;  here  is  a  memorandum  of  his  estate  on 
Areneta — area.  5.000  hectares;  cultivated,  600:  mills  small:  sctw 
open.  I  want  to  tisk  you  about  that,  in  view  of  the  question  of  the 
largelv  increased  j)roduction.  What  kind,  if  any,  modem  machineij 
is  used  upon  those  sugar-producing  farms  or  estates?  Have  they  tht 
open  kettle  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  that.  I  can  only  speak  gen- 
erally. 1  have  been  on  Seiior  Lacson 's  plantation,  where  they  ittd 
a  somewhat  extended  plant,  but  I  was  told  that  it  was  old-fashioned. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana,  Senator  Foster,  told  me  that  he 
visited  it  also.  It  does  not  compare  with  the  plants  that  we  saw  in 
Hawaii;  I  am  quite  sure  of  that.  The  capital  required  for  sugar 
plants.  I  am  told,  is  about  a  million  doUars  for  the  production  of 
15,000  tons  annually,  and  certainly  the  plant  in  tne  Philippine 
Islands  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  plant  in  any  such  investment. 

Senator  Hale.  I  get  the  impression  from  this  memoranda  that  the 
processes  have  all  been  with  the  old-fashioned  machinery. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age sugar  which  is  produced  there  crystallizes  some  as  low  as  70  and 
others  as  high  as  8(>  and  87,  but  the  average  is  84.  That  is  less  than 
the  standard  of  9()  by  the  degrees  shown,  and  it  requires  in  order  to 
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make  the  value  equivalent  that  you  should  add  a  cent  to  the  value  of 
the  Philippine  sugar  in  order  to  reach  a  value  equivalent  to  the  stand- 
ard sugars  of  96  per  cent — a  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Hale.  Undoubtedly,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
largely  increased  production,  the  building  of  roads — communication 
being  importunt — and  the  introduction  of  modem  plants  and  ma- 
chinery on  a  sugar  estate  would  all  tend  in  the  dire(;tion  of  largely 
increased  production. 

Secretary  Taft.  Probably;  yes,  sir.  The  limitations  of  labor 
and  the  limitations  of  the  added  expense  by  reason  of  the  increase 
in  business  and  the  rise  in  prices  of  everything,  would,  of  course, 
neutralize  that,  or  have  a  tendency  to  neutralize  it,  because  where 
you  have  only  a  small  production  you  usually  make  the  cheapest 
production;  what  I  mean  is  that  it  is  easier  to  get  50  per  cent 
out  of  the  sugar  than  it  is  75  per  cent,  and  as  you  go  up  in  the 
degrees  which  you  get  out  of  the  sugar,  while  you  may  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  some,  the  increased  cost  of  producing  the  2.")  per 
cent  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  producing  the  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Hale.  Here  is  an  estimate,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
whether,  in  your  knowledge,  it  is  an  extravagant  estimate.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  with  native  labor  there  could  be  cultivated  in  Negros  Oc- 
cidental about  40,000  hectares  of  cane  land,  employing  the  la5)rers  of 
Negros  Occidental,  and  also  applying  the  same  to  the  islands  of 
Panay,  Cebu,  and  Bohol  during  the  crop — 40,000  hectare^s  would  be 
90,000  acres.     Should  you  think  that  was  an  extravagant  estimate? 

Secretary  Tait.  But  there  is  no  cultivatioir  there. 

Senator  Hale.  No  ;  but  th^e  could  be. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  no;  I  can  give  you  exactly  what  is  now  cul- 
tivated there. 

Mr.  Welborn.  There  is  cultivated  about  70,000  acres  now. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  there  were  about 
76,000  acres  now  cultivated. 

Senator  Hale.  Then,  90,000  acres  would  not  be  an  extravagant 
estimate? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  should  think  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  In  addition  to  the  improved  conditions  in  ma- 
chinery. 

Secretary  Ta^t.  Xo,  sir.  I  think  that  in  times  past  they  must  have 
cultivated  more  than  that,  because  they  have  gone  largely  out  of  the 
business.  My  recollection  is  that  the  total  acreage  in  the  archipelago 
now  is  about  180,000,  and  something  less  than  half  of  that  is  in 
Negros ;  the  other  half  is  in  Luzon. 

Senator  Hale.  On  an  entirely  different  subject,  and  as  to  the  bur- 
den which  is  upon  the  United  States  and  the  debt  which  is  owed  to  us 
by  the  island,  I  never  saw  a  great  many  returned  soldiers  from  the 
Philippines;  but  I  have  never  seen  one  who  had  not  substantially 
lost  his  health.  Now,  what  should  you  think  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
in  this  regard  of  the  returned  soldiers  w^ho  have  served  in  the  Phil- 
ippines as  affecting  their  physical  condition? 

Sexrretary  Taft.  Well,  with  regard  to  that,  I  suppose  I  have  seen 
more  than  most  people. 

Senator  Hale.  I  suppose  you  have — a  great  deal  more.  That  is 
why  I  ask  you  the  question. 
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Secretary  Tait.  I  have  seen  the  regiments  as  they  have  gone  home 
for  three  years,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  climate  of  the  Philii>- 
pines  is  a  climate  in  which  one  has  to  be  more  or  less  careful  because 
the  penalties  of  illness  there  are  greater,  I  have  seen  regiments  which 
have  been  out  there  for  two  and  three  years  which  have  gone  home 
in  as  fine  condition  as  T  have  ever  seen  any  regiments  anywhere.  The 
conditions  thatjprevailed  while  the  soldiers  were  engaged  in  guerrilla 
warfare  were  different  from  those  that  prevailed  aK^r  they  ceased  to 
be  comjwlled  to  expose  themselves  to  the  sun  of  midday  and  ceased 
plowing  through  the  rice  paddias  and  swamps  at  night:  then  the 
ftrain  on  their  health  was  a  good  deal  more  severe  than  it  is  now. 
when  they  are  merely  there  for  drill  purposes  and  maneuvers  and  for 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  routine  life  of  a  soldier  in  peace.  One  who 
goes  to  the  Tropics  must  know  something  of  how  he  ought  to  conduct 
himself. 

I  feel  now  as  if  I  could  go  there  and  live  for  three  or  four  years  and 
come  awav  with  my  health  practically  unaffected,  but  in  order  to  do 
Fo  I  woul^  have  to  observe. caution,  both  in  the  use  of  food  and  in  the 
use  of  intoxicants,  and  with  reference  especially  to  keeping  up  exer- 
cise. In  the  niunerous  occupations  that  I  had  while  I  was  governor 
early  in  my  service  there  I  neglected  the  necessity  for  remilar  exer- 
cise, and  the  result  was  that  I  had  a  trouble  that  I  could  directly 
trace  to  my  neglect  in  that  respect,  but  subsequently  I  took  exercise. 
J  contracted  the  disease  which  has  affected  most  oiF  the  soldiers  out 
there,  whom  it  has  attacked  injuriously — the  amoebic  dysentery* — but 
I  was  able,  by  taking  the  matter  in  hand,  to  rid  myself  entirely  of 
that  before  I  left  the  islands  by  a  system  of  regular  exercise  and  atten- 
tion to  diet.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  case  to-day  that  the  men  who 
come  back  from  the  Philippines  generally  come  back  in  broken  health. 

Senator  Hale.  You  won't  say  how  they  are  when  they  leave  the 
service,  but  you  think  within  a  year  or  two  years;  you  do  not  agree 
to  the  proposition  that  almost  all  of  them  would  develop  a  condition 
of  unsound  health  or  poor  health? 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  wise,  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  years,  to  take  a  vacation,  if  you  are  to  stay  there 
permanently — a  vacation  in  the  Teniperate  Zone.  I  think  a  similar 
vacation  in  the  high  lands  north  of  Manila — about  120  miles  north  of 
Manila — would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Senator  Hale.  Have  you  seen  some  of  the  estimates  coming,  I 
think,  but  am  not  sure,  from  the  Pension  Bureau,  with  reference 
to  the  forecastings  for  the  future  as  to  the  decrease  of  the  pension 
roll,  including  a  belief  that  within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years 
instead  of  the  roll  being  largely  reduced  by  death  or  made  very 
small,  that  it  would  never  be  less  than  one-half  that  it  is  now,  sonie- 
what  by  reason  of  the  great  addition  from  the  soldiers  of  the  Spanish 
war,  and  especially  of  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  Philippine  service, 
and  while  not  stated  oflBcially,  it  was  suggested,  perhaps  in  debate  in 
another  body,  as  a  belief  that  within  ten  years  every  man  who  has 
served  in  the  Philippines  would  be  upon  the  pension  roll  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir;  I  have  seen  no  such  statement.  I  can 
only  speak  on  the  information  we  have  in  the  War  Department, 
which  is  that  the  degree  of  illness  in  the  Philippines  is  about  the 
same  that  it  is  in  one  of  the  Southern  States. 

Senator  Hale.  During  the  service  there? 
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Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  observation  on  the 
part  of  everybody  who  has  seen  those  soldiers — ^you  do  not  think  it 
-would  result  that  the  returned  troops  who  have  left  the  service  will 
substantially  all  be  upon  the  pension  roll  within  ten  years? 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Hale.  That  is,  your  observation  of  conditions  leads  you  to 
the  other  conclusion,  that  they  will  not  be? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  are  the  medical  returns  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  regiments  there ;  don't  they  show  the  health  of  the  regi- 
ments there  to  be  about  the  same  as  they  are  here? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  just  about.  I  can  send  those  up  here,  if 
it  is  desired. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  examined  them,  and  it  is  my  recollection 
that  there  is  no  substantial  difference.  It  is  about  as  good  as  it  is  in 
the  Department  of  the  East — the  general  health  of  the  regiments. 

Secretary  Tai-t.  I  think  if  you  compare  them  with  such  a  place  as 
Atlanta,  or  any  point  farther  South,  you  will  find  that  they  are  about 
the  same. 

Senator  Hale.  My  question  was  not  directed  to  that.  I  said  before 
you  came  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  had  never  seen  a  returned  soldier 
who  had  come  here  from  the  Philippines — and  I  have  not  seen 
many — who  had  not  substantially  or  practically  lost  his  health,  and 
I  was  asking  the  Secretary  as  to  his  observations  upon  that,  and  he 
says  it  does  not  injure  their  health. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  think  your  instances  must  be  exceptional,  for  we 
are  sending  back  there  men  who  have  been  out  there  before — sending 
them  back  every  two  years,  the  same  regiments  and  the  same  men, 
and  the  truth  is  that  the  enlisted  men  want  to  go.  The  men  who  want 
to  stay  away  are  the  officers,  and  I  beg  to  say  generally  with  respect 
to  the  Tropics,  that  when  a  man  says  that  he  nas  suffered  from  the 
climate  of  the  Tropics  to  a  point  where  his  health  is  materially 
impaired,  I  would  like  to  cross-examine  him  as  to  his  habits.  You 
will  find  that  the  Indian  liver,  which  has  been  so  advertised  in 
English  circleSj  is  ordinarily  a  hobnail  liver. 

The  temptation  to  use  stimulants  in  a  country  where  a  long  day's 
work  devitalizes  one  perhaps  more  than  it  does  in  a  temperate  zone  is 
rather  great,  and  as  there  is  an  absence  of  other  recreations  the  tempta- 
tion to  drink  there  is  greater  than  it  is  here.  As  a  consequence  there 
are  many  instances,  I  think,  of  men  who  are  not  disposed  to  drink 
too  much  in  the  Temperate  Zone  to  drink  too  much  in  the  Tropics. 
I  think  that  is  the  result  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  and  I  suppose 
Americans  are  not  likely  to  escape  the  same  temptation. 

Senator  Hale.  You  spoke  of  the  returning  troops.  As  you  have 
reduced  from  the  large  number  that  you  had  there  half  a  dozen  years 
ago  down  to  the  small  number  that  you  have  now,  you  are  not  return- 
ing nearly  as  many  troops  as  have  come  from  there? 

Secretarv  Taft.  No,  sir:  but  we  are  returning  certain  regiments 
that  were  In  the  islands. 

Senator  Hale.  Out  of  the  sixty-odd  thousand  men  that  you  had  at 
one  time — 65,000  for  a  year  or  two  of  service — the  larger  proportion 
of  those  have  never  returned? 
R  p  1—06  M 78 
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Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hale.  And  it  may  be  those  are  the  men  who  have  been  out 
long  enough  to  develop,  from  the  different  conditions  you  have  de- 
scribed, unsound  health ;  those  are  the  men  that  I  have  seen  who  have 
been  here  for  some  yeai*s  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  of*  course  one  judges  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. I  have  been  away  from  there  two  years.  I  was  as  ill  as  a 
man  could  be  there,  but  I  do  not  feel  any  bad  effects  from  it. 

Senator  Hale.  I  remember  when  you  were  here  before  you  were  in 
a  pretty  bad  way. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes;  I  was. 

Senator  Hale.  I  am  glad  you  came  out  of  it  so  well.  Bearing 
upon  the  question  of  occupation — and  that  is  really  the  question 
involved  in  this  inquiry — what  do  you  think  is  the  general  feeling  of 
the  intelligent  Filipino  as  to  his  country  exercising  absolute  inde- 
pendence within  a  comparatively  short  time? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  think  probably  if  it  were  submitted  to  a  vote 
there  would  be  a  majority  in  favor  of  it  among  the  intelligent  Fili- 
pinos, but  my  own  impression  is  that  that  vote  would  probably  not 
represent  the  real  feeling  of  the  substantial  people  and  the  intelligent 
people,  although  it  would  be  their  vote.  They  are  a  sentimental 
people;  they  are  an  idealistic  people,  but  I  think  their  sober,  second 
thought  would  make  them  tremble  as  to  the  result. 

Senator  Hale.  I  think  it  has  been  said — I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  the  gentlemen  who  went  with  you  to  see  the  Filipinos — I  think 
some  or  them  said  they  did  not  find  an  intelligent  Filipino  who  was 
not  in  favor  of  independent  government.  T  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  so  or  not. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  I  should  think  that  was  an  exag^gerated 
statement.  There  is  this  difficulty ;  they  are  not  at  all  certain  as  to 
what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  they  think  if  the  Democratic  party 
comes  in — if  the  Democratic  party  came  in  they  will  be  let  go,  anS 
the  people  who  take  the  position  in  favor  of  remaining  as  they  are 
under  our  Government  are  in  the  very  uncomfortable  situation  of 
looking  forward  to  a  possibility  of  separation  and  independence, 
when  aieir  previous  record  will  prove  disastrous  to  them.  So  they  do 
not  express  their  real  sentiments;  they  are  afraid  to  come  out.  The 
violence  of  South  American  politics  is  what  would  probably  be  repro- 
duced there  were  we  to  leave,  and  those  people  who  are  there  realize  it. 

Senator  Hale.  How  many  young  Filipinos  do  you  think  there  are 
in  this  country  now  who  are  getting  some  form  of  education? 

Secretary'  Taft.  Well,  Colonel  Edwards  can  speak  with  exactne?s 
as  to  that.     We  sent  over,  when  I  was  there,  a  hundred 

Colonel  Edwards.  About  250. 

Secretary  Taft.  Forty  or  fifty  a  year;  perhaps  it  reached  250. 

Senator  Hale.  I  have  been  told  that  it  amounts  to  something  over 
200. 

Secretary  Tai-t.  I  think  it  does. 

Senator  Hale.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  single  one  of  those  who, 
whenever  he  speaks,  does  not  speak  in  favor  of  near  absolute  freedom 
and  self-government  in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  think  that  those  who  feel  that  way  all  speak: 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
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Senator  Hale.  You  have  not  heard  anybody^  speak  in  any  other 
way — those  students? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes ;  I  have.  I  have  talked  with  them  and  found 
a  very  decided  view  the  other  way,  especially  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  looking  forward  to  becoming  teachers  and  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  system  of  education.  But  the  Filipino  youth  is  quite  sus- 
ceptible to  impressions,  and  he  finds  that  if  he  rushes  into  print, 
especially  about  the  time  of  election,  that  what  he  says  secures  adver- 
tisement and  he  becomes  for  a  time  a  local  hero,  and  the  disposition 
to  air  his  views,  therefore,  is  very  strong. 

Senator  Hale.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so.  I  think  what  we  see 
and  what  I  have  heard  from  people  who  have  met  them  some  of  them 
once  in  a  while  all  talk  that  way — those  who  do  the  talking. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  true,  Senator,  though 
it  is  quite  possible  that  those  who  do  talk  talk  in  that  way. 

Senator  Hale.  Your  statement  and  examination  has  brought  out 
certain  distinct  facts  as  to  the  conditions  and  as  to  the  burden  of  the 
Philippines.  The  extent  that  we  have  gone  into  of  admitting  their 
products  free,  and,  above  all,  the  very  limited  extent  of  our  trade 
with  them  in  the  way  of  exports,  and  looking  over  the  figures  given 
at  your  last  meeting  here  with  the  committee  you  stated  that  vou  did 
not  think  in  the  future  that  that  trade  woulJi  develop  largely.  Do 
they  not  buy  what  they  want  cheaper  elsewhere,  and  would  not  come 
to  our  doors  and  would  not  make  a  market  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  did  not  quite  say  that ;  at  lea«t  my  recollection  is 
contrary  to  your  memory.  What  I  intended  to  say  was  this,  that  if 
the  exportation  to  this  country  from  the  islands  becomes  larger  it  will 
naturally  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  trade  between  this  country 
and  those  islands — I  mean  the  export  trade  from  the  United  Stat^ 
to  the  islands;  that  there  are  manv  things,  I  think,  that  when  the 
trade  is  opened  will  be  found  by  tne  Filipinos  to  form  a  profitable 
source  of  purchase  on  their  part.  I  think  it  will  be  quite  gradual ;  I 
think  it  will  grow,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  as  the  expression  is.  Free  trade  will,  however,  certainly  in- 
crease the  trade  between  the  countries  both  ways  each  year. 

Senator  Hale.  There  has  been  a  general  idea,  very  much  exploited, 
that  the  great  reason  for  this  continued  occupation  and  control  would 
be  in  the  immense  oriental  trade  that  we  would  gain  with  the 
Filipinos. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  never  have  advanced  as  a  reason  for  our  conduct 
toward  the  Philippines  any  anticipated  trade.  I  think  trade  will 
grow. 

Senator  Hale.  Some. 

Secretary  Taft.  Some;  and  as  the  islands  gradually  acquire  a  dif- 
ferent condition  with  reference  to  labor  and  the  investment  of  capital, 
I  think  the  business  in  the  islands  will  generallv  grow,  and  that  that 
business  will  mean  an  increased  business  with  the  United  States. 
But  what  I  am  quite  confident  about  is  that  the  future  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  means  only  a  gradual  development.  Anyone  who  in- 
vestigates must  admit  that  the  possibility  of  development  there  is  only 
a  possibility  of  a  most  gradual  development. 

Senator  Hale.  I  so  understand  you.  In  none  of  your  reports  have 
I  seen  anything  like  what  is  called  wild  excitement  about  the  question 
of  trade;  if  you  had  any  such  idea  you  have  never  admitted  it. 
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Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir;  my  friend  Brot 
gets  to  talking  about  the  Philippines,  talks 
imagination  is  a  little  bit  tinged  with  the  oi 
in  some  things  I  have  said  there  has  been  tl 
but  I  never  have  advocated  any  policy  with  r 
based  on  the  improvement  of  trade. 

Senator  Hale.  There  are  many  ports  in  Eu 
tion  of  products  that  are  to  furnish  a  mark< 
than  the  entire  Philippine  trade. 

Secretary  Taft.  \  ou  would  be  more  f amil 

Senator  Hale.  Yes:  and  I  gave  as  an  in 
the  trade  that  the  whole  market  that  they  a: 
in  the  year  1904 — the  last  year  when  we  had 
as  great  as  the  amount  that  was  paid  in  one 
one  countv  in  my  State  for  potatoes.  It  hi 
$5,000,000.  I  used  that  as  an  illustration  to 
wild  talk,  about  the  immense  trade  that  we 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  market  tl 
products,  has  not  a  foundation  in  fact,  eithe 
m  the  future. 

Secretarv  Taft.  Well,  the  trade  has  stead 
now  something  over  five  million.  The  impoi 
have  steadily  increased  until  now,  my  re< 
reached  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions. 

Senator  Hale.  The  importations  to  us  are 

Secretary  Taft.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Hale.  I  think  they  are.  You  m< 
tion  to  us? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes;   to  us. 

Senator  Hale.  I  think  it  is  rather  more  tl: 

Secretary  Taft.  The  tendency  has  been 
doubt  it  will  continue  to  be  upward. 

Senator  Hale.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Secretf 
ther  need  to  take  up  your  time.  The  commil 
to  you  for  giving  us  so  much  of  your  time.  ' 
Senator  who  desires  to  ask  you  some  questio 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  J 
lands — in  answer  to  a  question  oi  Senator  H 
12  or  15  miles  of  the  coast,  were  you  speakir 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Not  of  the  other  portion: 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  would  not  be  true  o 

Secretarv  Taft.  Well,  it  is  practically  tru< 
sugar  lands  there  are  within  10  or  15  mile 
used  in  the  same  way.  The  swamps  and  the 
can  reach  Manila  by  small  boats  from  Pampa 

Senator  Dubois.  The  great  plain  of  Pamj 
of  Panay,  and  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  > 

Secretary  Taft.  Capiz,  you  mean? 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes. 

Secretary  Taft.  You  do  not  mean  the  ot 
mean  the  other  side  of  Iloilo  ? 
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Senator  Dubois.  Yes;  I  mean  on  the  west  slope  of  Negros. 

Mr,  Wei^born.  The  east  slope. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  east  slope. 

Secretary  Taft.  That  is  not  sugar  land  over  there. 

Senator  Dubois.  Well,  I  will  leave  that  out,  then.  There  is  some, 
I  understand.  However,  I  am  referring  more  particularly  to  the 
great  plains  of  Pampanga  and  Panay;  they  are  considerably  more 
than  15  miles  from  the  coast,  are  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir ;  there  would  be  some  sugar  land  brought 
in  in  Panay,  although  the  Panay  sugar  interest  has  been  so  disas- 
trouslv  affected  by  the  present  low  price  of  sugar  that  for  a  year  or 
more  I  had  to  keep  sending  rice  down  to  Panay  to  keep  the  people 
from  starving. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  testimony  before  the  committee  was  very 
definite,  and  it  has  not  been  controverted  by  anyone,  that  there  were 
great  areas  of  sugar  land  in  Panay  and  Pampanga. 

Secretary  Taft.  Oh,  they  have  raised  in  Panay  a  good  deal  of  sujgar 
in  times  past,  when  the  exports  reached  260,000  tons.  At  that  time 
the  poorer  land  in  Panay  came  into  requisition.  But  the  best  land 
is  in  Negros,  and  possibly  the  next  best  is  in  Pampanga,  though  it  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  Negros. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  believe  you  have  yourself  stated  that  the  sugar 
lands  of  Occidental  Negros  were  the  richest  in  the  world,  or  among 
the  richest. 

Secretary  Taft.  No;  I  said  they  were  as  rich  as  those  in  Cuba,  and 
they  might  reach,  by  the  investment  of  very  large  capital,  the  pro- 
duction that  they  do  in  Cuba,  of  about  two  tons  an  acre,  although 
since  making  that  statement  further  investigation  has  satisfied  mcj 
that  a  great  many  of  the  lands  in  Negros  are  not  capable  of  being 
brought  up  to  that  figure.  Those  statements  that  I  made  were  made 
at  the  time  when  I  had  not  fully  investigated  it  as  I  have  since. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  want  to  ask  you  for  my  own  information,  as 
well  as  the  information  of  the  committee — and  I  have  made  a  study 
of  this  subject — three  or  four  years  ago,  that  is  to  say;  I  got  the  best 
data  possible  to  be  obtained,  and  I  made  a  speech  m  the  Senate  in 
which  I  described  the  sugar  lands  in  Luzon,  which  are  friar  lands 
now ;  I  stated,  I  think,  that  there  was  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  250,000  acres  of  land  there  on  which  they  have  raised  sugar,  and 
used  to  export  from  Manila.     Now,  where  are  those  lands  situated? 

Secretary  Taft.  That  is  altogether  an  error.  Senator.  There  are 
of  the  friar  lands  420,000  acres  all  told,  which  were  purchased  from 
the  three  religious  orders — the  Dominicans,  the  Augustinians,  and 
the  Recoletos.  Of  that  420,000  acres,  there  were  60,000  acres  in  an 
entirely  uncultivated  hacienda  in  Isabela.  A  part,  of  this  is  tobacco 
land— that  land  which  lies  along  the  river;  then  there  are  60,000 
acres  in  Mindoro;  that  is  also  uncultivated,  except  with  some  rice, 
and  it  has  been  used  as  a  cattle  range.  That  is  what  the  Recoletos 
used  it  for.  That  leaves  about  300,000  acres  that  were  cultivated,  as 
well  as  any  land  they  cultivated  in  the  islands— cultivated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  tenants  of  the  friars.  The  friars  expended  a  good 
(leal  of  capital  improving  them.  They  put  in  large  irrigation  plants, 
and  presumably  the  lands  were  carriea  on  and  cultivated  for  that 
product  which  was  most  profitable.     Now,  I  am  able  to  give  you  that 
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with  exactness,  because  I  examined  the  record  of  it,  which  you  will 
find  in  my  report  as  governor  for  1903. 

Senator  Dubois.  Will  you,  in  that  connection,  treat  of  the  Philip- 
pine Sugar  Estates  Development  Company,  which  I  stated — and  I 
will  be  ^ad  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in  error — owns  two  plantations  in 
Cavite,  three  in  Laguna,  two  in  Bulacan,  and  one  in  Batan,  represent- 
ing 140,000  acres  of  land  that  they  bought  from  the  friars  and  paid 
$12,000,000  for? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  do  not  know  where  you  got  that  statement,  but 
I  can  give  you  the  facts  about  it 

Senator  Dubois.  I  think  I  got  it  from  some  Department  record,  but 
I  am  not  sure.    I  would  like  to  have  the  facts  about  it. 

Secretary  Taft.  The  Philippine  Sugar  Estates  Development  Com- 
pany is  a  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  take  over  the  lands  of  the  Dominican  friars.  It  has  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  find  out  just  what  that  arrangement  was,  but 
after  prying  into  the  matter  as  far  as  I  could,  I  found  that  it 
amounted  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  corporation  issued  back  to 
the  religious  order  about  90  or  95  per  cent  of  the  stock,  and  the  rest  of 
it  went  to  the  promoters  or  the  other  people  interested.  The  Domin- 
icans owned  aoout  165,000  acres,  as  1  recollect,  of  that,  and  of  tJuU 
about  20,000  acres  is  sugar  land. 

If  you  will  consult  my  report  (Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission,  p.  199)  you  will  find  that  those  figures  are  taken 
TTom  the  survey  made  by  Seiior  Juan  Villegas  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  we  should  p)ay  for  the  lands,  and  went  through  the 
lands  and  divided  them  up  into  first,  second,  and  third  class  rice 
lands,  first  and  second  sugar  lands.  The  only  sugar  lands  on  the 
Dominican  order's  lands  were  at  Binan,  1,700  hectares  at  Calamba, 
4,626  hectares  at  Orion,  278  at  Santa  Rosa;  first  class,  1,010;  second 
class,  1,300;  Toro,  26  hectares,  making  a  total,  as  I  count  it  up,  of 
8,940  hectares.  Doubling  that  and  acfding  one-half  gives  vou  about 
20,000  acres,  I  think. 

Senator  Dltbois.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Barry  Baldwin  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  him. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  believe  he  is  the  vice-president  of  the  Philippine 
Sugar  Estates  Development  Company  ? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  connected  with  it  at  one  time. 
I  do  not  think  he  is  now. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  is  purported  to  have  said — and  it  was  taken 
down  by  Mr.  Hathaway — that  two-thirds  of  this  165,000  acres  was 
sugar  land.  Mr.  Baldwin  states  that  the  sugar  passibilities  of  the 
island  are  unlimited. 

Secretary  Taft.  That  is  altogether  unfounded.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  source  of  it,  but  I  know  I  went  into  an  examination  of  the 
character  of  those  lands.  There  are  300,000  acres,  and  are  occupied 
by  about  65,000  tenants.  The  law  provides  that  the  land  shall  be 
divided  up  and  sold  to  those  tenants,  and  the  most  profitable  crop 
they  can  raise  is  rice.  The  land  is  adapted  to  rice,  because  a  lai^ 
part  of  it  is  rented,  and  they  can  make  a  much  greater  profit  on  rice 
than  on  sugar. 

The  land  is  not  adapted  to  sugar  cultivation  nearly  so  well  as  it 
is  to  rice.  Rice  land  was  generally  worth  more  than  sugar  land  in 
these  friar  estates.     I  speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence  as  to  thi^ 
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because  it  became  my  duty*to  look  as  closely  as  possible  into  the  char- 
acter of  this  land  in  order  to  determine  its  value  in  fixing  the  price 
which  was  to  be  paid  for  the  friars'  land.    We  paid  a  good  round 

6 rice ;  we  paid  probably  a  larger  price  than  it  was  really  worth, 
iut  the  advantage  we  obtained  m  getting  rid  of  the  friars'  land  was 
such  as  to  justify  our  paying  what  we  did  pay. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  they  raise  a  good  deal  of  sugar  on  those  lands^ 
or  did  they  at  any  time? 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir;  not  on  those  lands. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  there  not  an  export  of  sugar  there  some 
years  ago? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  came  from  Pampanga.  Those 
friar  lands  are  none  of  them  in  Pampanga. 

Senator  Dubois.  No  ;  those  lands  are  in  Luzon. 

Secretary  Taft.  But  Pampanga  is  in  Luzon. 

Senator  Dubois.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Those  lands  lie  south  of  Manila  in  the  Cavite 
Province. 

Secretary  Taft.  Those  lands  lie  all  around  Manila;  they  lie  in 
Rizal,  which  is  the  province  inclosing  Manila.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  two  provinces — the  old  Manila  Province,  and  Moron^ — 
and  then  they  lie  in  Bulacan,  where  there  are  60,000  acres  of  mis 
land,  just  north  of  Manila,  but  there  is  practically  no  sugar.  Pam- 
panga, which  is  the  sugar  province  of  Luzon,  lies  north  of  Bulacan, 
and  there  they  raise  not  only  sugar — well,  sugar  is  probably  the  chief 

Eroduct  of  th^t  province.  Li  Cavite  thev  raise  some  sugar.  In 
laguna,  in  which  Binan  is  located,  and  Calamba  they  raise  some 
sugar;  and  in  Orion,  as  they  call  it,  they  have  278  hectares.  Thi*; 
last  is  in  Batan.  That  is  a  small  province  that  lies  just  across  the  bay 
from  Manila. 

If  I  may  go  on  and  complete  this  statement.  The  number  of  sugar 
acres  in  the  Augustinian  friars'  land  is  a  little  over  3,000.  The 
Recoletor  had  no  sugar  lands.  So  that  the  total  of  all  the  lands 
from  the  friars,  which  have  ever  been  used  as  sugar  lands,  is  about 
11,120  hectares,  which,  reduced  to  acres,  is  about  28,800,  or,  in  round 
iiumbei's,  30,000  acres  out  of  300,000  cultivated,  or,  in  other  words, 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  friars'  lands  which  were  in  farms  under  cul- 
tivation, though  the  farms  were  not  all  cultivated,  were  in  sugar. 

Mr.  Welborn  suggests  to  me  that  I  tell  you  what  is  being  done  with 
the  friars'  lands.  They  are,  under  the  law,  being  divided  up  and  dis- 
tributed and  sold  to  05,000  tenants. 

If  I  may  go  on,  Senator,  that  leads  me  to  another  matter  as  to  the 
limitation  upon  the  holdings  of  lands  in  the  Philippines.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove the  systenl  of  any  limitations;  I  do  not  see  why  the  country 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  and  develop  itself.  I  note  Congress 
has  differed  with  me  in  that  view.  The  present  law  contains  a  limita- 
tion of  2,500  acres  for  corporations;  for  mdividuals  it  leaves  in  doubt 
whether  they  can  hold  more  than  10  hectares. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Forty  acres. 

Secretary  Tai-t.  Forty  acres.  There  is  a  means  which  would  have 
led  to  the  holding  of  larger  acreage  by  the  establishment  of  an 
irrigation  company  which  could  hold  shares  of  stock  in  sugar  com- 

I)anies,  and  in  that  way  aggregate  the  holdings  of  sugar  lands  to  a 
arge  amount.     Probably  it  would  be  an  evasion  of  the  purpose  of 
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Congress  in  imposing  the  limitation,  but  n( 
is  ver}^  plain  in  the  law  that  that  might  be 
I  am  advised,  not  the  slightevSt  effort  to  buy  ] 
way's  effort  may  be  regarded  as  one— rnottl 
land  in  Negros  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting 
Now,  there  is  an  error  which  I  would  lik 
in  a  statement  that  I  made — for  I  observe 
said  has  been  examined  with  a  microscope 
effect  of  a  change  of  regime  from  Spain  to 
the  sale  of  sugar  and  the  sale  of  tobacco  by  t 
ered  from  a  number  of  gentlemen  whom  I 
ject  in  the  Philippines  ttiat  Spain  had  beei 
only  for  tobacco,  out  also  for  sugar,  and  ] 
judgment  by  an  examination  of  the  laws 
laws — ^which  provided  that  the  exportatio 
rather,  from  their  colonies  should  pay  a  ve 
duty  than  importations  of  sugar  and  tobac 
and  the  statement  was  corroborated  by  th 
importations  from  the  Philippines  were  all< 
at  one-fifth  the  duty  imposed  on  importatio: 
Rico. 

Senator  Hale.  Were  they  not  very  small? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  going  o 
that  that  was  a  strong  corroboration  of  the 
that  the  markets  of  Spain  were  now  denied 
a  matter  of  fact  further  investigation  woi 
was  an  investigation  that  I  was  unable  to  m 
I  have' since  made  it — that  while  this  was 
customs  duties,  there  was  imposed  in  the 
Spain  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  home 
against  the  colonial  production  of  sugar,  ai 
the  amount  of  tonnage  of  sugar  from  the  I 
it  had  the  advantage  over  Cuba  and  Porto  1 
tariff — was  only  alwut  5,000  tons. 

Senator  Hai^.  So  that,  taking  all  of  Sps 
nation  did  not  in  any  way  increase  the  ar 
exported  from  the  Philippines  into  the  old  r 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  it  probably  increas 
vSenator  Hale.  But  it  was  very  small. 

Secretary  Taft.  It  was  about  5,000  tons, 
cut  off,  so  there  is  no  importation  now. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  I  understand  t 
differential  practically  counteracted  the  re 
port  duty  ? 

Secretary  Tai-t.  T  can  not  tell  you  that,  b 
figures;  I  do  not  know  exactly.  I  have  thei 
in  the  record. 

Senator  Brandfajee.  Of  course  it  did  to  a 

Secretary  Taft.  It   did   to  some  extent 
cance,  however,  of  the  figures  is  that  the 
pines  was  feared  so  much  less  than  Cuba  \ 
were  willing  to  reduce  the  duty  by  80  per 
pines  an  advantage  of  80  per  cent  in  that  m 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  that  was  entirely 
due  to  lack  of  fear  of  the  competition,  or  was  it  in  any  way  due  to 
the  capital  that  was  invested  in  the  Philippines  by  influential  Span- 
iards ? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  think  the  capital  invested  in  Cuba  and  in  Porto 
Rico  was  probably  a  good  deal  larger  than  that  in  the  Philippines. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  influence  of  the  friars,  which  was  quite 
strong,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  that  favor,  but  whatever 
the  favor,  it  amounted  to  only  the  importation  of  5,000  tons. 

Now,  with  respect  to  tobacco,  it  turns  out  that  while  since  the 
change  of  sovereignty  they  have  put  on  a  tax  of  $2.10  a  pound  on 
manufactured  tobacco,  they  have  not  changed  the  tax  with  respect 
to  unmanufactured  tobacco.  That,  however,  has  been  reduced  still 
further— perhaps  18,000,000  to  14,000,000  pounds. 

It  continues  to  go  in,  that  14,000,000  pounds.  The  statement  has 
been  made — I  am  not  able  to  verify  it — that  this  admission  into 
Spain  of  Philippine  tobacco  has  been  continued  temporarily  only  be- 
cause of  the  contract  which  Spain  has  with  the  tobacco  company  to 
keep  open  that  trade  and  not  allow  it  to  fail  for  two  or  three  years. 
You  will  find  in  the  record  a  petition  from  the  growers  of  Isabela 
in  which  they  refer  to  that  contract  and  say  it  is  about  to  terminate, 
and  in  that  event  they  will  lose  the  business  of  Spain. 

Senator  Hale.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  hearing,  but  it  is  a  little  after  12  o'clock,  and  there  are 
matters  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  require  our  presence.  Unless 
there  is  something  further  that  the  Secretary  desires  to  say,  I  suggest 
that  some  arrangement  be  made  as  to  when  the  committee  can  meet 
and  take  up  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  if  there  is  anything  the  Secretary  de- 
sires to  put  in  the  record,  he  may  do  so. 

Secretary  Tayt.  I  would  like  to  put  in  this  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  Spain.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  else 
except  that  I  observe  a  quotation  has  been  made  from  a  speech  that  I 
made  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  whole  statement  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  anything  of  that  kind  you  may  hand  to 
the  stenogi-apher. 

Senator  Dibois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  my  authority 
for  the  statement  with  regard  to  the  Philippine  Sugar  Estates  Devel- 
opment Company  appear  in  the  record. 

I  obtain  mv  information  from  a  protest  of  the  Philippine  Sugar 
Estates  Development  Company  (Limited)  against  the  sale  of  their 
possessions  to  the  government,  accompanied  by  a  report  regarding 
the  value  of  the  land.  This  protest  is  found  in  "  Hearings  on  the 
Philippines,"  commencing  on  page  235B. 

The  report  and  protest  were  made  December  9,  1901. 

This  company  owns  eight  plantations  in  the  Philippine  Islands — 
two  in  Cavite  Province,  three  in  Lagiina,  two  in  Bulacan,  and  one  in 
Bataan — purchased  from  the  Dominican  friars,  paying  therefor 
3,830,000  pesos,  or  $1,915,000. 

Mr.  Richard  Andrews  afterwards  succeeded  in  organizing  a  French 
company  with  a  capitalization  of  $2,000,000.  Mr..  Barry  Baldwin, 
the  Manila  representative  of  a  leading  commercial  firm  of  the  United 
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States,  agreed,  on  behalf  of  his  firm,  to  ph 
of  this  company. 

It  is  now  called  the  "  Philippine  Sugar  Esl 
the  object  of  which  is  to  cultivate  these  eigh 
about  140,000  acres  of  lands,  including  lai 
poses  besides  sugar  culture. 

They  protest  against  the  sale  of  these  la 
be  parceled  out  among  the  tenants,  an.d 
immense  profits  accruing  and  to  accrue  f  ro] 
lands. 

The  report  says: 

The  estiites  accjuired  by  the  company  are  withoi 
valuable  property  in  Luzon. 

It  further  says : 

The  quality  of  the  land,  its  cultivation  and  i 
derived  from  it,  the  increase  In  area  of  productive 
by  extending?  the  important  system  of  irrigation  est 
cultivation  of  land  never  before  cultivated,  impro 
hands  and  mechanics  would  so  increase  the  presen 
It  is  difficult  for  the  company  to  calculate  what  pri< 
the  least  gasping  of  all  who  have  looked  into  th< 
bered  that  those  who  have  bought  stock  have  do 
large  profits  from  the  projected  development  of  1 
the  report  i-eferred  to. 

The  lands  are  devoted  principally  to  the 
To  show  the  wonderful  productiveness  ( 
states,  page  2364,  that  2|  acres  were  measui 
usual  way  in  cane.  It  produced  12,775  poi 
at  $273.75.  Deducting  all  expenses,  it  left 
acre.  The  report  shows  further  that  in 
Santa  Rosa,  Binaan,  Naic,  and  Santa  Cruz  i 
acres,  22.000  acres  of  which,  in  round  num 
of  sugar  annually,  valued  at  $1,586,268,  i 
acres  that  can  be  turned  to  sugar-cane  culti 
This  makes  in  all  50,121  acres  in  these  pro 
an  annual  profit,  according  to  the  above  es 
The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  in  only  th 
on  the  Lagiina  there  are  45,000  acres  excellc 
of  sugar  cane. 

Supposing  [it  says]  that  of  this  numl)er  only 
stantly  under  the  culture  of  sugar  cane  and  the 
for  the  supply  of  alternate  plantings  to  give  the 
acres  under  constant  production  would  give  a  resi 
raw  sugar  of  a  marlcet  value  of  $3,285,000  at  the 
ducting  all  expenses  of  planting,  labor,  milling,  etc 
$1,369,000. 

The  report  says : 

This  result  could  be  easily  doubled  by  a  syste 
by  using  Kuropean  plows,  helping  the  ground  wi 
all  the  juice  from  the  cane  by  modern  machinery. 

Secretary  Tai-^.  If  I  may  say  just  a  w 
Estates  Company,  it  was  represented  by  M 
was  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  lan< 
anxious  to  make  the  price  as  high  as  possi 
view  and  a  different  motive.     His  view  wa 
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1-eference  to  the  production  of  sugar.  It  i^  one  significant  thing, 
however,  that  has  been  brought  up  by  my  friends  the  enemy.  He 
states  that  native  people  can  get  labor  very  much  clieaper  than  for- 
eigners. That  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  think  I  have  already  explained 
lo  the  committee  that  in  Ne^os,  as  in  other  islands,  the  effect,  al- 
though it  is  not  actually  continued,  of  the  i*elation  of  peonage  which 
used  to  exist  is  now  in  a  continuance  of  the  relations  of  this  laborer 
to  the  hacienda,  so  that  they  are  able  to  get  them  at  a  much  less 
price ;  but  the  minute  that  a  foreigner  appears,  the  minute  American 
capital  comes  in  there,  the  minute  that  any  man  enlarges  his  growth 
and  calls  for  laborers  outside  of  those  who  are  in  nis  immediate 
vicinage  the  price  of  labor  goes  up,  and  that  explains  the  increase  in 
the  price  or  cost  of  producing  sugar  to  which  Seiior  Luzuriaga 
alluded. 

Mr.  Truman  G.  Palmer  files  a  statement  at  the  last  moment  of 
some  71  pages,  in  which  he  makes  c[uotations  from  previous  reports, 
speeches,  and  remarks  of  mine.  His  main  purpose  would  appear  to 
be  to  convict  me  and  others  of  inconsistencv.  No  one  should  be  better 
acquainted  than  Mr.  Palmer  with  the  difficulty  of  always  appearing 
consistent  when  isolated  single  statements  are  separated  from  their 
contexts,  and  especially  when  these  statements  extend  over  several 
years  of  time.  His  own  prediction  made  to  the  beet-sugar  interests 
only  last  jear  of  2  cents  as  the  eventual  cost  of  refined  beet  sugar,  and 
his  predfction  made  in  the  same  connection  that  American  labor 
would  in  all  probability  triumph  in  the  struggle  with  the  listless  labor 
of  the  Tropics,  would,  if  unexplained,  quite  discjualify  Mr.  Palmer 
from  fathering  a  mass  of  matter  such  as  appears  m  these  71  pages. 

I  beg  to  submit  that  the  |?reat  array  of  figures  brought  forward  as  to 
cheap  cost  of  procluction  in  the  islands  afford  their  own  answer  if 
they  had  not  already  been  thoroughly  thrashed  over  and  discredited. 
If  Seiior  Lucson  and  Senor  Araueta  made  sugar  so  cheaply  as  to 
make  100  to  150  per  cent,  why  did  they  both  abandon  the  business? 
If  others  made  it  so  cheaply,  and  they  represented  average  conditions, 
why  has  the  business  not  grown  ?  Why  have  the  people  lost  their  credit, 
allowed  their  buildings  to  decay,  and  generally  become  so  distressed 
in  a  business  way?  If  inducements  like  100  to  150  per  cent  will  not 
invite  people  to  niake  sugar  to  any  greater  extent  that  these  people 
have,  why  surely  no  inducement  in  the  way  of  higher  wages  would 
move  them  to  make  sugar  enough  to  flood  our  markets. 

Mr.  Palmer  gives  a  table  of  Filipino  gentlemen  who  made  sugar  at 
a  very  cheap  cost,  according  to  the  reports  he  presents.  Suppose  I 
give  you  a  table  that  has  been  prepared  for  me  containing  the  names 
and  addresi^es  of  a  dozen  sugar-beet  raisers  in  the  United  States  that 
appear  to  have  made  large  profits.  These  figures  are  taken  from  Bul- 
letin 123  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  and  a  price  of  $5  a  ton 
assumed  without  tare,  which,  it  is  believed,  would  fairly  well  repre- 
sent present  prices. 
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"Bed  growers  who  made  large  profits. 


Name  and  addresK. 


H.  C.  Moeler,  Green  Bay,  Wia 

Smith  Brothers.  Green  Bay,  Wis 

Wm.  Van  de  Heuvel,  Green  Bay,  Wis 

J.  Konsella,  Stanley,  Wi8 

W.  Swoboda,  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis  . . . 

P.  Goulet,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis 

Experiment  station,  Madison,  Wis. . . 

A.  G.  Wolf.  Marsh ville.  Wis 

V.  Bier.  Janesville,  Wis 

J.  &  W.  Brown.  Janesville,  Wis 

Harry  Jones,  jr..  Janesville,  Wis 

L.  Vogel.  jr..  Janesville,  Wis 


Net  prof- 

ttiper 

Yield  in 
tonjof 

Ytpid  in 

poundH 
ol  rvcav- 

cottDtlni? 
f^fOfor 
coxtof 

r*wi  of 
recofer- 

*Me 
»nicar  tn 
bc«tiip«r 

pound. 

on  oM 
olpro- 

dlKdOB. 

beet*  per 
mcTt, 

enble 
sugar  per 

produc- 
tion »tid 

prire  per 

ton  of 

beets. 

21.7 
Z4.0 

4.300 

6,000 
5,000 

5,300 

5,  TOO 

•77.15 
98.50 

w^.oo 

70.00 
75lOO 

»vOO 

m.oo 

S0.CW 

i0.70 
.60 

.60 
.Mi 

.5* 
.50 
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.40 
.58 

14.1 
21 A 

».7 

^.0 

211 

5;  goo 

5,500 

15.00 
85.00  j 

.57 
.57 

m 

The  examples  cited  prove  that  your  average  beet  raiser  spends 
perhaps  three  times  as  much  on  each  ton  of  oeets  as  these  100  or 
more  that  may  be  cited,  and  hence  the  business  is  not  so  attractive 
as  these  examples  would  indicate.  Exactly  so  in  the  Philippines. 
The  people  have  not  only  not  made  the  large  profits  figured,  but  they 
have  lost  nearly  all  they  possessed.  So  that  you  can  see  when  these 
matters  are  brought  home  to  us  how  little,  how  very  little,  there  is  in 
all  these  fantastic  calculations.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  Philippine  sugar  is  worth  just  2  cents  less  than  refined  sugar 
in  this  country. 

One  beet-sugar  manufacturer  from  my  State,  Mr.  Colling,  gives 
a  cost  of  extracting  the  sugar  from  the  beets  and  refining  it  of  1  cent 
a  pound,  and  I  am  told  said  he  would  do  better  this  year  and  next 
Even  that  is  thought  to  be  higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  you  can 
see  what  the  result  would  be  if  the  farm  cost  should  be  brought  down 
to  what  that  dozen  men  seem  to  have  done.  If  he  produced  his  sugar 
at  such  a  farm  cost  as  I  have  shown  and  manufactured  at  1  cent  a 
pound  he  would  make  his  350  per  cent  easily  at  present  prices. 

These  yields  were  made  in  1904,  and  the  station  tried  to  get  actual 
cost,  but  the  farmers  did  not  know  how  to  make  out  bills  of  cost,  and 
$30  is  taken  as  the  average  of  cost,  and  $5  a  ton  without  tare  is  taken 
as  a  fair  average  of  present  values. 

These  results  are  taken  from  experiment -station  publications,  and 
the  only  reason  100  names  are  not  given  is  for  want  of  space  and  time. 
Of  course  you  will  say  these  cases  are  exceptional,  and  so  are  any  cases 
exceptional,  such  as  Mr.  Palmer  presentea  from  the  Philippines. 

In  spite  of  these  apparent  great  profits,  you  have  had  the  greate>t 
difficulty  to  get  beets  to  run  your  factories. 

According  to  a  list  of  factories  furnished  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  their 
capacities  as  given  by  him,  we  find  that  if  each  factory  runs  one  hun- 
dred days  their  combined  capacity  would  be  about  520,000  tons  of 
sugar  per  annum.  The  most  beets  yet  furnished  these  factories  has 
been  enough  to  make  about  300,000  tons.  Therefore,  there  is  66|  per 
cent  more  factory  capacity  built  than  therfe  are  beets  made  to  supply 
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them.  It  seems,  indeed,  fortunate  that  more  factories  have  not  been 
built  up  to  the  present  time. 

Overmuch  is  made  of  slight  discrepancies  in  my  statements  of  Mr. 
Luzuriaga's  estimates  of  cost  of  producing  sugar,  these  statements  of 
mine  being  made  without  notes  at  different  times.  The  discrepancies 
are  certainly  not  material  ones.  Mr.  Palmer  thinks  he  discovers  in 
me  an  intent  to  be  unfair  in  not  quoting  Senor  Gutierrez  in  connec- 
tion with  Senor  Luzuriaga.  Senor  Gutierrez  was  the  attorney  who 
was  representing  friars. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  important  to  quote  what  Mr.  Gutierrez  said 
on  any  subject,  because  he  was  the  counsel  in  the  case,  intensely  moved 
by  a  desire  to  increase  the  value  of  the  properties  for  which  he  was 
attorney  in  fact.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Gutierrez,  however,  only 
confirms  what  had  already  been  stated  to  the  committee — that  the 
native  planters  were  able  to  obtain  labor  at  lower  prices  than  with 
the  foreigner  or  the  American. 

I  have  had  the  Agricultural  Department  asked  about  Mr.  Alonzo 
Stewart's  figures.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  doorkeeper  in  the  Senate  who 
made  a  short  visit  to  the  Philippines.  It  is  a  mistake  that  the  De- 
partment ever  commissioned  Mr.  Stewart  or  received  and  published 
any  report  from  him.  Mr.  Stewart,  it  is  said,  represented  large  cap- 
ital, but,  like  Mr.  Hathaway,  failed  to  invest  any.  I  suppose  his  only 
connection  with  the  xVgricultural  Department  was  that  some  member 
of  it  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction. 

All  of  the  estimates  of  yield  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Palmer,  from 
whatever  source,  have  l)een  discredited  by  thq  census,  which  has  been 
published  in  the  meantime. 

I  submit  if  the  fanciful  figures  of  great  profits  introduced  here 
had  been  real,  capital  would  have  sought  the  islands  and  the  industry. 
Outside  capital  never  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  any  consider- 
able amount  for  agricultural  exploitation.  There  is  only  one  small 
German  sugar  planter  in  the  islands,  and  no  Englishman  nor  Amer- 
ican engaged  in  the  business.  There  are  a  very  few  Spaniards,  most 
of  whom  were  there  before  the  revolution.  Outside  capital  had  gone 
to  Cuba,  so  that  Cuba  produced  over  a  million  tons  of  sugar  before 
the  revolution.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  this  discrimination, 
and  this  reason  seems  to  have  been  that  no  such  profits  as  are  figured 
were  possible,  or,  at  best,  were  general. 

I  am  again  quoted  before  this  committee  in  1902  as  saying  we  had 
in  the  islands  65,000,000  acres  agricultural  land.  That  was  before 
any  land  laws  were  passed,  and,  so  far  as  was  then  known,  the  law 
would  take  the  shape  of  making  subject  to  homestead  or  purchase 
any  land  for  agricultural  purpose  not  already  held.  It  should  have 
been  plain,  and  doubtless  was  plain,  that  I  had  no  idea  of  making 
any  estimate  at  all  as  to  what  amount  "might  be  considered  good 
enough  for  agriculture  and  what  amount  mi^t  not  be.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  law  as  passed  reserves  the  timtered  land  not  subject  to 
lease  or  sale  until  the  timber  is  cut  and  paid  for.  As  some  40,000,000 
to  50,000,000  acres  are  estimated  to  be  in  timber,  this  reservation  alone 
would  render  impossible  any  such  development  as  our  sugar  friends 
have  pictured. 

It  looks  unfair  to  me  to  limit  the  land  holdings  to  such  small 
amounts  that  legitimate  development  will  not  go  on,  but  I  should  not 
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be  disposed  to  complain  if  this  is  compexisated  for  bv  opening  our 
markets.  Neither  oo  I  look  for  the  motive  furnished  "by  this  law  to 
immensely  stimulate  our  production  of  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  ship- 
ping law  soon  to  be  put  in  operation  will,  I  understand,  absorb  m 
increased  freight  rates  a  good  share  of  the  extra  price  that  this  law 
may  be  expected  to  give  the  islands  sugar.  This  law,  I  repeat,  is  & 
great  hardship  and  injustice,  without  compensating  advantages  in  the 
markets  of  this  country.  We  have  alreaay  seen  fliat  25  per  cent  re- 
duction of  the  Dingley  rates  has  done  no  good.  No  tobacco  ha«  come 
to  the  United  States,  and  I  am  told  not  a  profitable  shipment  of  sugar 
has  come  since  the  25  per  cent  reduction  was  made. 

If  this  law  passes,  then  it  can  at  best  increase  our  prices  of  Philip- 
pine sugar  62  cents  per  100  pounds.  Taking  the  freight  rates  from 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  where  the  coastwise  laws  are  operative,  as  a 
guide,  it  seems  certain  that  extra  freight  charges  will  absorb  20  to  25 
cents  of  this.  So  the  inducements  to  rush  out  of  other  things  into 
sugar  will  not  be  great.  This  will  afford  no  such  prices  as  the  people 
there  enjoyed  previous  to  the  revolution.  With  about  93  per  cent  of 
all  the  cultivated  land  in  the  islands  devoted  to  other  crops  than  sugar 
and  tobacco,  with  a  people  extremely  slow  and  conservative  about  any 
change  whatever,  with  the  farm  land  and  virtually  all  the  presently 
accessible  land  greatly  subdivided,  I  can  foresee  no  development  that 
need  alarm  anyone. 

Mr.  Palmer  devotes  a  large  section  of  his  paper  to  proving  what 
wages  were  paid  in  the  Philippines  several  years  ago.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  much  of  this  matter  the  census  returns  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  change  from  a  varying  Mexican  dollar,  worth  often  as 
low  as  40  cents,  to  a  Conant  dollar  of  stable  value  put  up  the  price  of 
labor  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  a 
steady  rise  in  wages  in  the  face  of  very  depressing  business  condi- 
tions. We  liave  abundance  of  testimony  brought  up  to  date  that  any 
man  wishing  to  do  business  in  a  large  way,  like  a  large  sugar  planta- 
tion would  nave  to  do,  must  now  pav  from  30  to  50  cents  a  day. 
American  money,  in  order  to  get  enough  labor  and  keep  it. 

Mr.  Palmer's  50-cent  dollar  argument  I  think  hardly  merits  seri- 
ous consideration.  It  is  true  that  a  fluctuating  currency  causes  fluc- 
tuating prices  of  labor  and  commodities.  It  is  not  true  that  doubling 
the  value  of  the  dollar  would  double  the  prices,  although  it  woul3 
tend  to  increase  them  and  much  disturb  values  and  prices,  Porto 
Rico\s  rise  in  wages  was  not  a  sudden  rise  when  gold  displaced  silver, 
but  it  has  been  a  gradual  rise.  Cuba's  rise  has  not  been  a  sudden  rise. 
It  is  true  that  Porto  Rico  wages  have  about  doubled  since  opening 
American  markets  and  coming  under  American  control.  Hawaii's 
labor  prices  have  much  more  than  doubled.  We  can  speak  with  cer- 
tainty, we  believe,  when  we  say  the  railroad  work  and  other  improve- 
ments in  the  Philippines  will  double  the  prices  of  labor  in  less  than 
two  years.  Wages  will  increase  much  faster,  I  fear,  than  the  labor- 
er's earning  power  will  increase. 

Our  friends  of  the  opposition  rely  very  much  on  general  statements 
in  newspaper  clippings  and  reports  alK)ut  the  great  area  and  fer- 
tility of  the  Philippines.  I  am  told  that  there  is  not  a  State  in  this 
Union  whose  agricultural  reports  have  not  uniformly  contained  simi- 
lar glowing  reports  of  immense  areas  of  rich  land  capable  of  produc- 
ing unlimited  amounts  of  all  crops.    We  are  told  mat  nearly  every 
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State  in  the  Northwest  has  sugar  land  enough  to  produce  sugar  for 
the  world.  We  hear  similarly  highly  colored  statements  about  our 
mineral  wealth,  our  timber  resources,  etc. 

I  am  told  most  of  these  beet-sugar  manufacturers  appearing  here, 
and  there  has  not  been  but  one  beet  raiser  before  either  committee, 
have  in  the  last  few  vears  been  promoters  of  this  industry,  and  that 
their  circulars,  speeches,  and  articles  in  the  papers,  some  of  which 
may  be  had  now,  would  tell  quite  a  different  story  from  the  one  we 
hear  now  of  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face.  Even  Mr.  Palmer  now  in 
his  alarm  forgets  to  repeat  his  triumphant  prediction  that  American 
labor  will  win  over  the  listless  worker  of  the  Tropics,  produce  refined 
beet  sugar  at  $2  a  hundred  pounds,  and  put  all  competitors  out  of  the 
fight. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Oxnard  was  on  record  previous  to  1899  to 
the  effect  that  refined  beet  sugar  could  be  turned  out  at  3  cents,  but 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  explaining  that  more  rex^nt  experience 
had  proved  his  earlier  calculations  erroneous.  So  I  am  not  alone  in 
having  my  earlier  calculations  upset  by  experience. 

To  show  you  the  very  misleaaing  tendency  of  the  small  mutilated 
press-clipping  quotations  so  largely  used  by  Mr.  Palmer,  I  will  cite 
his  reference  to  Doctor  Clarke's  report,  page  766. 

Mr.  Clarke  quotes  the  rice  culturist  of  the  Insular  Bureau  as  sav- 
ing the  Filipino  rice  tao  gets  $20  American  money  and  board.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  who  said  this,  and  in  the 
same  quotation  he  says  that  the  Filipino  cultivates  2J  acres  and  gets 
1,500  pounds  rough  rice,  and  says,  further,  the  Texas  and  Louisiana 
rice  laborer  gets  $200,  works  80^  acres,  and  produces  100,000  pounds 
rice. 

He  winds  up  the  quotation  by  saying  the  American  gets  ten  times 
as  much  wages  and  makes  one  hundred  times  as  much  rice.  You 
will  remember,  further,  that  Doctor  Knapp  says  the  Filipino  rice  tao 
will  soon  get  50  cents  per  day  under  American  laws,  and  that  our 
people  have  nothing  to  rear  from  him. 

You  will  observe  that,  although  Doctor  Clarke's  bulletin  was  not 
published  till  1905,  his  visit  was  made  in  early  1903  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  stable  currency,  and  since  that  material  advances  have 
occurred  in  the  price  of  labor.  So  Mr.  Palmer  is  mostly  bringing  in 
ancient  history  m  his  71  pages.  So  with  all  the  general  statements 
of  book  and  magazine  articles  as  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  land. 
We  have  had  our  census  returns  since  these  were  written,  and  we  find 
the  lowest  yields  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Although  the  grade  of  sugar  made  contains  all  the  molasses,  making 
up  as  nmch  weight  as  the  mills  lose,  the  average  is  1  ton  per  acre — 
that  is,  the  best  mills  on  earth  would  get  out  of  the  present  cane  yield 
1  ton  per  acre  of  standard  96°  sugar.  Our  average  rice  yield  is  less 
than  half  of  liOuisiana  and  Texas  per  acre.  Our  provinces  that  make 
the  best  tobacco  yield  only  395  pounds  per  acre. 

I  am  told  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  mere  deep  plowing  will 
materially  affect  yields.  I  am  tola  that  the  results  of  nearly  every 
experiment  station  in  the  United  States,  extending  over  years  of  time, 
have  proved  that  deep  plowing,  as  compared  with  ordinary  plowing, 
is  disappointing  in  results.  The  Filipino,  with  a  great  deal  of  labor 
and  trouble,  prepares  his  land  well,  and  probably  as  deep  as  most 
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American  farmers.  So  we  must  conclude  that  the  phenomenal  fer- 
tility of  the  coimtry  has  been  exaggerated. 

As  to  the  proposition  of  enlargmg  the  holdings  of  land  for  com^- 
nies,  I  wish  to  say  that,  while  I  favor  it,  it  is  with  you  and  with 
Congress.  The  Filipinos  are  agreed  that  it  is  a  great  hardship  and 
prevents  the  coming  of  capital.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
unjust  to  impose  this  restriction  and  at  the  same  time  be  denied  our 
markets. 

So  far  as  the  very  voluminous  quotations  from  individuals  and 
newspapers  about  Chinese  labor  are  concerned,  I  will  say  we  have 
at  least  been  consistent  about  that.  These  quotations  only  empha- 
size the  general  opinion  that  has  always  been  prevalent  among  white 
men  in  the  l5ast  that  Filipinos  wuU  not  work.  It  is  a  fact  that  dur- 
ing three  hundred  years  no  great  things  were  done  in  an  industritl 
way,  even  though  Chinese  were  freely  admitted. 

With  reference  to  the  admission  of  Chinese  it  is  true  that  I  joined 
the  Commission  in  making  a  recommendation  that  a  certain  limited 
mimber  of  Chinese  might  be  admitted  who  were  skilled  laborers, 
under  bond  to  be  taken  out  of  the  islands  again  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  to  be  used  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  with  the  provision  thai 
the  importers  of  such  labor  should  provide  a  Filipino  apprentice  for 
every  Chinaman  imported.  This  was  not  favored  by  Congress,  and 
the  recommendation  has  never  been  renewed.  The  fact  is  that  I  have 
always  set  my  face  like  flint  against  any  proposition  to  admit  Chinea* 
labor  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  statements  quoted  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  if  the  context  were  supplied,  would  show  this  to  be  the  fact. 

It  is  a  fact  that  no  enterprise  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever 
tried  to  contract  for  Filipino  labor  to  leave  the  islands.  But  rather 
than  risk  the  danger  of  race  conflict  that  will  certainh'  come  with 
Chinese  immigration  I  would  prefer  to  let  the  islands  develop  slowly. 
We  have  believed  we  have  seen  indications  of  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  Filipino  laborer  when  better  paid,  better  treatexi,  am! 
better  fed. 

Our  friends  have  said  a  great  deal  about  the  exploiters  who  are 
waiting  for  this  bill  to  pass  to  rush  in  and  gobble  up  the  countrv. 
Not  a  man  nor  firm  has  been  named  as  being  at  all  interested  unless 
it  be  Mr.  Hathaway  and  Mr.  Stewart.  The  former  has  definitely 
decided  to  remain  with  his  investment  in  Michigan  paying  5  i>er  ceni 
rather  than  spend  the  ten  years  necessary  to  establish  his  100  per  cert 
industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Mr.  Stewart  has  probably 
reached  a  similar  conclusion.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  man  or  nrm  who 
is  taking  the  least  interest  and  who  would  or  could  be  induced  to  in- 
vest money  under  present  law  or  the  proposed  law.  I  believe  Mr. 
Hathaway  did  say  he  might  invest  under  tlie  present  law,  but  would 
not  dare  to  do  so  under  the  proposed  law. 

Our  opponents  continued  to  quote  me  as  saying  only  100,000  ton? 
of  sugar  paid  full  duty,  or  would  pay  full  duty,  this  year.  I  do  not 
know  how  such  a  mistake  could  have  gotten  in  the  record.  Our 
friends  never  believed  this  as  a  fact,  although  they  may  have  believed 
I  said  it.  It  now  appears  from  estimates  I  believe  to  be  reliable  that 
aside  from  Philippine  sugar  about  650,000  short  tons  of  su^ar  will 
have  to  come  in  this  year  and  pay  full  rates  if  the  normal  pnoes  now 
prevailing  restore  normal  increases  in  consumption.    This  also  con- 
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templates  1,300,000  long  tons  from  Cuba.  Then  before  prices  could 
be  cut  more  than  the  Cuban  reduction  we  would  have  to  produce  and 
ship  here  2,100,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  provided  increased  production 
in  domestic  product  should  exactly  keep  pace  with  increased  con- 
sumption. 

ilr.  Palmer  also  quotes  from  a  speech  of  mine  made  before  the  Nov 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  does  not  give  the  full  quotation. 
I  give  it,  as  follows : 

The  sugar  and  tohaooo  industries  in  the  islands  are  oapable  of  a  (•()nsid(»ral>le 
increase.  The  island  of  Ncgros  contains  siijjar  land  as  rich  as  any  in  the  worhl, 
and  the  provinces  of  (^ajjayan.  Isabela,  and  Union  contain  tobacco  lands  which, 
next  to  Cnba.  i)rodnce  the  best  tobacco  in  the  world.  Imt  the  trouble  is  that  the 
markets  for  such  sugar  and  tobacco  have  been  by  tarifTs  imposeil  in  various 
countries  very  much  reduce<l.  Should  the  markets  of  the  Unitwl  States  be 
oi>ened  to  the  rhilippines  it  is  certain  that  l>oth  the  sugar  and  the  tobacco 
industry  would  become  thriving,  and  although  the  total  amount  of  the  piTwluct 
in  each  would  probably  not  afTect  the  American  market  at  all.  so  extensive  is 
the  demand  here  for  lK>th  tobacco  and  sugar,  it  would  mean  the  difference 
l)etween  jjoverty  and  prosperity  in  the  islands. 

I  know  that  th'e'  re<luction  of  the  tarifT  for  this  purpose  is  much  opposed  by 
the  interests  which  rer>resent  beet  sugar  and  tobacco,  but  I  l>elieve  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of  opening  the  markets 
to  the  Phllii)pine  Islands,  conscious  that  It  will  not  destroy  either  the  beet 
sugar  or  the  tobacco  industry  of  this  eouutr>\  and  feeling  that  as  hmg  as  we 
maintain  the  association  which  we  now  have  with  the  Philippine  Islands  it  is 
our  duty  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  bring 
them  as  close  to  our  people  and  our  trade  as  possible.  Nothing  else  will  justify 
the  application  of  the  coastwise  trading  laws  to  the  transoceanic  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  tlie  Philippine  Islands,  but  if  they  are  invited  to  partake 
of  the  benefits  of  the  protection  thetiry,  they  may  well  be  subjected  to  the  rule 
that  as  between  the  United  States  and  themselves  the  products  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred in  American  bottoms. 

Mr.  Palmer  quotes  from  my  report  for  the  year  1001,  in  which  I 
said  that — 

if  Congress  will  reduce  by  50  per  cent  the  United  States  duty  on  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  other  merchandise  coming  from  these  Islands,  it  is  certain  that  the  trade 
between  them  and  the  Unite<l  States  under  the  new  tariff  will  increase  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

I  was  examined  on  this  subject  within  two  months  after  the  report 
had  been  made  in  February,  1902,  and,  as  will  be  found  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  committee,  I  very  much  qualified  this  expres- 
sion, as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  pages  157,  158,  and  150  or  the 
hearings. 

I  ought  to  say,  too,  that  the  experience  under  the  25  per  cent  re- 
duction, which  was  passed  in  1902,  shows  how  little  effect  a  50  per 
cent  reduction  would  have  had,  and  that  the  statement  in  the  report 
was,  in  fact,  erroneous, 

Mr.  Palmer  says  that  the  Philippines  have  been  in  prosperous  con- 
dition and  that  I  have  been  entirely  wrong  in  representing  that  the 
conditions  of  agriculture  were  disastrous  there  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  which  was  probably  prompted  by  me,  on  this  j^ubject 
is  equally  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  Span- 
ish figures  taken  from  the  custom-house  are  not  to  be  trusted,  because 
under  their  system  the  duties  were  not  all  collected,  and  the  amounts 
exported  and  imported,  as  stated  in  their  reports,  are  probably  much 
less  than  they  realh^  were.     But  however  this  may  be,  no  one  can 
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haA'e  been  in  the  islands  as  long  as  any  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
been  before  the  committee  have  been  without  knowing  the  disastrous 
condition  of  business,  and  that  means  agricultural  business  in  the 
islands. 

It  is  true  that  the  value  of  the  hemp  exports  has  increased  because 
of  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  hemp  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
but  the  increase  has  been  very  much  greater  therefore  in  the  value 
of  the  hemp  than  in  the  quantity  of  uie  hemp  exported,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  statistics,  in  1904  the  exportation  was  122.000 
tons;  in  1894  it  was  95,000  tons.  Now,  it  is  true  that  there  is  pros- 
perity in  those  provinces  in  the  islands  that  raise  hemp,  but  the  great 
industry  of  the  whole  islands  is  the  production  or  rice.  Indeed 
there  are  1,600,000  acres  in  the  rice  industry,  where  there  are  but 
575,000  in  the  hemp  industry,  180,000  in  the  sugar  industry,  and 
80,000  in  the  tobacco  industry. 

And  the  means  of  determining  the  falling  off  in  the  rice  industry 
is  bv  comparing  the  importation  of  rice  for  food  into  the  islands  in 
1894  with  that  of  1903.  In  1894  the  importation  ^as  133,000,OCK) 
pounds;  in  1903  it  was  737,000,000  pounds,  for  which  the  islands  had 
to  expend  $12,552,000  gold.  The  falling  off  of  sugar  from  a  total 
of  204,000  in  1893  to  72,000  in  1900  and  to  about  100,000  in  1904  has 
already  been  impressed  upon  the  committee.  Taking  the  average 
export  of  tobacco  between  1890  and  1894  and  that  between  1900  and 
1904,  it  fell  off  1,500,000  poimds  a  year,  and  this  all  under  the  Spanish 
statistics.  The  effort  to  prove  that  the  islands  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition  is  so  utterly  hopeless  in  view  of  what  has  actually  taken 
place  in  the  business  situation  of  the  islands  that  I  can  not  spend  more 
time  upon  it. 

I  introduce  a  statement  of  the  treatment  of  Philippine  sugar  bv 
Spain  under  the  law  of  June  30,  1882.  and  under  subsequent  laws: 

TREATMENT  OF  PHILIPPINE  SUGAB  BY  SPAIN. 
[The  law  of  June  30, 1882.    Translated  from  Alcnbilla's  Appendix,  toI.  9.] 

From  the  same  date  (1st  of  July,  1882)  the  products  of  Cuba,  Porto  Riw.  and 
the  Philippines  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  Peninsula,  with  the  ox- 
(•eption  of  tobacco,  which  will  remain  subject  to  existing  laws,  and  of  ruia 
sugar,  cacao,  chocolate,  and  coffee,  which  will  pay  the  following  duties: 

Rum,  product  of  and  proceeding  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  hectoliter,  10 
pesetas. 

Cacao  and  chocolate,  product  of  and  proceeding  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Kkv, 
100  kilograms,  25  pesetas. 

Coffee,  product  of  and  proceeding  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  100  kilograms, 
20  i)esetas. 

Sugar,  product  of  and  proceeding  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 'superior  to 
grade  14  of  the  Dutch  standard  without  other  test  than  that  of  color,  whicb 
<-orresponds  to  special  scale,  test  being  made  on  its  entrance  into  the  warehouse. 
100  kilograms,  12  pesetas. 

Sugar,  inferior  to  before-mentioned  grade,  tested  in  the  same  manner,  H.W 
kilograms.  5  pesetas,  50  per  cent. 

When  tliese  articles  are  produced  and  proceed  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
they  shall  only  pay  one-fifth  part  of  the  before-mentioned  duties. 

Article  3.  The  duties  indicated  in  the  preceding  article  will  be  annually  ro- 
dueoil  by  one-tenth  parts  until  the  1st  of  July,  1892,  when  they  will  be  wholly 
abolished  and  free  trade  established. 

At  tlio  same  time  under  the  tariff  law  of  Deceml)er  31,  1891.  there  was  im- 
postMl  a  tariff  on  sugar  and  glucose  from  foreign  countries  of  32 J  pesetas  per 
}(X)  kilograms,  and  at  the  same  time  a  transitorial  tax  of  13^  pesetas  per  100 
kilograms  and  a  municipal  tax  of  13^  pesetas  per  100  kilograms.  That  is  a 
total  tax  on  foreign  sugar  of  59J  pesetas,  a  peseta  being  worth  about  19.3  c«it». 
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It  will  thu8  be  seen  that  the  tax  on  foreign  sugars  was  practically  prohibitive. 
At  this  time  the  interior  tax — that  is,  the  transitorial  tax  and  municipal  tax- 
on  colonial  sugar  was  the  same  as  that  on  sugar  produced  in  the  Peninsula,  a 
differential  in  favor  of  sugar  produced  in  the  Peninsula  being,  as  indicated 
above!  produced  by  the  tariff  only,  the  differential  being  exactly  one-fifth  against 
the  Philippine  sugar  that  it  was  against  sugar  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

In  1892,  when  the  colonial  sugar— that  is,  sugar  from  the  Spanish  colonies — 
was  admitted  free  of  duty  when  entering  Spain  in  Spanish  vessels,  a  differential 
In  favor  of  Spanish  or  home  sugars  was  created  by  the  imposition,  first,  under 
the  law  of  December  31,  1902,  of  a  transitorial  tax  of  8.8  pesetas  and  a 
municipal  tax  of  8.8  pesetas,  which  was  again  changed  in  the  appropriation  law 
of  the  30th  of  June,  1902,  by  hnposing  an  internal  tax  on  sugar  and  glucose 
from  abroad  of  50  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  from  the  colonial  possessions  of 
Spain  of  331  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  and  on  that  produced  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  of  20  pesetas  per  100  kilograms — that  is,  from  1882  to  1892  there  was 
a  differential  in  favor  of  the  home-grown  sugar  as  against  that  grown  in  the 
Philippines  of  2.4  pesetas  per  kilogram,  or  48  cents  per  220  pounds,  or  about 
22  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  this  under  the  law  was  reduced  by  one-tenth  each 
year  until  1892.  After  1892  there  was  imposed  a  tax  on  Philippine  sugar  in 
excess  of  that  imposed  on  home-grown  sugars  of  13^  pesetas  per  kilogram,  or 
270  cents  per  220  pounds,  or  about  1.2  cents  per  pound.  At  all  times  there  was 
Imposed  a  tax  on  foreign  sugars  that  was  practically  prohibitive. 

I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  that  I  care  to  say.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  the  committee  for  their  leniency  in  listening  to  me  for  so 
long,  and  also  for  accommodating  themselves  to  mj  convenience. 

Senator  Hale.  We  have  gotten  a  great  deal  of  information  from 
you. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  it  meets  with  your  views,  we  will 
have  a  bill  prepared  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  appropriate  the  money  directly^  and  also  money  to  aid 
them  in  education.     I  shall  be  very  glad  to  introduce  such  a  bill. 

Secretary  Taft.  We  will  take  anything  you  give  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  now  announce  these  hearings  as  finally  closed, 
and  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  I  shall  call  a  meeting  on  Friday, 
at  10.30  o'clock,  to  consider  this  bill  and  amendments. 

At  12  o'clock  and  5  minutes  the  committee  adjourned. 
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